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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  11970 


Jan,  2£,  1962  Both  Houses  received  President’s  message  on 

foreign  trade,  H,  Doc.  3lU.  Print  of  document. 


Rep.  Mills  introduced  H.  R.  9900  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Print  of  bill  as  introduced. 

June  U 1962  Rep.  Mills  introduced  H.  R.  11970  (in  lieu  of 

H.  R.  9900)  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  introduced. 


House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  11970. 

June  12,  1962  House  committee  reported  H.  R.  11970  with  amend 

ments.  H„  Report  No.  1818.  Print  of  bill  and 
report. 


June  20,  1962  Summary  of  H.  R.  11970  as  reported. 


June  26,  1962  House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 

consideration  of  H.  R.  11970.  H.  Res.  712. 

H.  Report  No.  192U •  Print  of  resolution  and 
report. 

June  27,  1962  House  began  debate  on  H.  R,  11970. 


June  28,  1962  House  passed  H.  R.  11970  as  reported. 

June  29,  1962  H.  R.  11970  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee  .  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 


July  19,  1962 
Aug.  2,  1962 

Aug.  7,  1962 
Aug.  l£,  1962 
Aug.  23,  1962 

Aug.  29,  1962 
Sept.  5>,  1962 
Sept.  13,  1962 


Sen.  Engle  discussed  his  proposed  amendment  to 
H.  R.  11970,  re  tariff  rates  on  certain  fruit. 

Sen.  Bush  submitted  proposed  amendments. 

Sen.  Muskie  submitted  proposed  amendments. 

Sen.  Javits  submitted  proposed  amendments. 

Sen.  Pell  submitted  preposed  amendments. 

Senate  committee  continued  executive  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  11970 0 

Sen.  Smathers  submitted  proposed  amendments. 

Sen.  Neuberger  submitted  proposed  amendments. 

Senate  committee  continued  consideration  of 
H.  R.  11970. 
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Senate  coircnittee  reported  H.  R.  11970  with 
amendments.  S,  Report  No.  20^9.  Print  of 
bill  and  report. 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  11970. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  11970. 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  11970  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

Print  of  bill  with  Senate  amendments  numbered. 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  11970. 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

Sen.  Humphrey  expressed  approval  of  H.  R.  11970. 

House  received  conference  report.  H.  Report 
No.  2^18.  Print  of  report. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  11970. 

Approved:  Public  Law  87-79U. 

President’s  statement  when  signing. 


Hearings:  H.  R.  9900:  Part  1  -  U;  H.  Ways  and  Means 

Committee . 

H.  R.  11970:  Part  1  -  S.  Finance  Committee 
(Secretary  Freeman’s  testimony  in  Part  U). 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  87-794 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  for  five  years,  from 
July  1,  1962,  to  June  30,  1967.  Provides  the  President  with 
basic  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  of  the  level 
existing  on  July  1,  1962,  and  to  increase  duties  to  50 
percent  over  the  July  1,  1934  level,  and  to  impose  quotas 
or  other  import  restrictions.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  to  remove  duties  on 
articles  within  categories  when  he  has  determined  that  the 
U.  S.  and  the  countries  comprising  the  European  Economic 
Community  together  account  for  80  percent  of  the  free  world 
trade  in  such  categories  of  articles  in  a  representative  period. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or 
to  remove  duties  on  agricultural  materials  and  articles 
referred  to  in  USDA  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  as  issued 
in  September  1959,  whenever  he  determines  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports  of  like  articles.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  to  remove  duties  on  tropical 
agricultural  or  forestry  commodities  whenever  he  determines 
that  like  commodities  are  not  produced  in  significant  quantities 
in  the  U.  S.  Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  or  remove 
entirely  all  duties  which  were  5  percent  or  less  on  July  1, 

1962.  Authorizes  the  President  to  withdraw  existing  trade 
agreement  benefits  or  to  refrain  from  proclaiming  any  negotiated 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  countries  which  maintain  un¬ 
reasonable  import  restrictions  which  burden  U.  S.  commerce 
directly  or  indirectly.  Requires  the  President  to  impose  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  establishing  and  maintaining  foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions  against  U.  S.  agricultural  products,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  trade  agreement  and  to  the  extent  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  to  obtain  the  removal  of  foreign  import  restrictions 
and  to  provide  access  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  to  the 
markets  of  such  foreign  country.  Provides  that  Sec.  22  or  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  import  restrictions  imposed 
thereunder  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  act.  Requires  the 
President  in  certain  circumstances  to  reserve  from  negotiations 
for  further  tariff  cuts  bay  articles  with  respect  to  which 
there  were  outstanding  proclamations  under  the  national 
security  or  escape-clause  provisions  of  existing  law  or  of 
this  act,  and  any  articles  which  the  Tariff  Commission  found 
under  existing  law  that  imports  of  such  articles  were  serious¬ 
ly  injuring  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  concerned.  Retains  the  national  security  provisions 
of  previous  law  governing  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
take  action  to  adjust  the  level  of  imports  when  he  finds  they 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.  Requires,  in  general, 
that  tariff  reductions  shall  bbe  made  in  no  less  than  five 
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annual  stages.  Requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
of  any  proposed  trade  agreement  action  with  respect  to  any 
article.  Requires  the  President  to  afford  interested  per¬ 
sons  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  matters  perti¬ 
nent  to  a  trade  agreement  negotiation  to  any  agency  or 
interagency  committee  he  designates.  Requires  the  President 
to  appoint  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
to  be  chief  representative  of  the  U.  S.  at  negotiations 
conducted  under  the  act.  Requires  the  President  to 
establish  an  interagency  organization  composed  of  the  Special 
Representative  and  such  heads  of  departments  and  other 
officers  he  may  choose  to  advise  him  on  trade  matters. 
Requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of 
each  trade  agreement  entered  into  with  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  entering  into  the  agreement.  Requires  the  President,  in 
cases  where  he  has  not  taken  action  found  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury 
to  an  industry,  to  implement  the  Tariff  Commission  finding 
in  an  escape-clause  case  upon  the  adoption  by  Congress,  by 
a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House,  of  a 
resolution  approving  the  action  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary.  Provides  for  tariff  adjustment  assistance  to 
industry  and  adjustment  assistance  to  workers  found  to  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  increased  imports  resulting  in 
major  part  from  trade  agreement  concessions. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Beth  Houses  received  President’s  foreign  trade  message.  Rep.^ttoeven 
criticized  Administration  farm  policies.  Sen.  Keating  expressed  concern  overN?os- 
siMe  increased  dairy  controls. 


SENATE 


1#  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Both  Houses  received  the  President’s  message  on  foreign  trade 
transmitting  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (H.  Doc.  314)  (pp.  773-7, 
822-6),  The  President  stated  that  the  proposed  bill  would  provide  general  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in  reciprocal  negotiations; 
special  authority  to  be  used  in  negotiating  with  the  European  Economic  Community 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those  groups  of  products  where  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  together  account  for  80  percent  or  more  of  world  trade  in  a 
representative  period;  special  authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  supplied  by  friendly  less-developed  countries  under  certain  conditions; 
ample  safeguards  against  injury  to  American  industry  and  agriculture;  and  trade 
adjustment  assistance  to  companies,  farmers,  and  workers  who  suffer  damage  from 
increased  foreign  import  competition.  Also,  the  message  included  the  following 
statement : 


\ 


"The  American  farmer  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  expanded  trade.  One 
out  of  every  seven  farmworker  produces  for  export.  The  average  farmer 
depends  on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the  crops  grown  on  1  out  of  every  6 
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acres  he  plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice,  49  percent  of  our  cotton, 

45  percent  of  our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of  our  soybean  production  are 
exported.  Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  foreign  exchange. 

MOur  farmers  are  particularly  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe.  Our  agricultural  trade  with  that  area  is  4  to  1  in  our  favor. 

The  agreements  recently  reached  at  Erussels  both  exhausted  our  existing 
authority  to  obtain  further  European  concessions,  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  future  negotiations  on  American  farm  exports  to  be  conducted  once 
new  authority  is  granted.  Eut  new  and  flexible  authority  is  required  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  door  of  the  Common  Market  open  to  American  agriculture, 
and  open  it  wider  still.  If  the  output  of  our  astounding  productivity  is.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
not  to  pile  up  increasingly  in  our  warehouses,  our  negotiators  will  need 
both  the  special  EEC  authority  and  the  general  50-percent  authority  re¬ 
quested  in  the  bill  described  later  in  this  message."  • 


Sen.  Keating  expressed  regret  that  the  President  did  not  include  "provision 
for  a  two-thirds  congressional  veto  in  his  trade  program."  p.  750 

Sen.  Scott  commended  Sen.  Keating's  proposal  for  a  congressional  veto  over 
foreign  trade  agreements  and  inserted  an  article,  "Safeguard  Trade."  pp. 

2.  FORESTRY^  Passed  as  reported  S.  1760,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 

Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada.  The  proposed  National  Park  wodld  include 
approximateiv  116 ,000  acres  of  National  Forest  land  which  are  pr^tently  a  part 
of  the  Snake  H^vision  of  the  Humboldt  National  Forest.  Also,  fcfie  bill  would 
eliminate  from  o^ie  Forest  and  return  to  public  domain  status/fibout  55,000  acres 
located  at  the  soO^h  end  of  the  proposed  park.  pp.  777-85y 

3.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  gating  stated  that  it  "is  reported  that  the  administra¬ 

tion  will  propose  a  new  sairy  program  which  would  shrtrply  restrict  the  amount 
of  milk  the  individual  daitey  producer  will  be  permitted  to  market,"  and  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  "the  im^ct  which  such  a  program  would  have  upon  our 

present  reasonable  and  orderlyNnilk  market ing/drrangements  in  the  Northeast." 
pp.  750-1  x  x 


4.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Mundt  urged  that  "Congfce*6  and  the  administration  devote  some 

attention,  pass  some  legislation  and  sp^nd  some  money  in  trying  to  expand  the 
demand  for  farm  products  by  utilizing  the^industrially  t  •  by  "publicizing 
their  virtues  for  food  and  as  clothing,"  ana\inserted  an  address  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  S.  Dak.  Stock  Grower's'  AssociatiorKurging  greater  efforts  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  beef,  pp^/760-1 

5.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  An^rson  urged  enactment  of  th\proposed  Water  Resources 

Planning  Act  and  announced  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  a  supplemental  hearing  on  the  proposal  Feb.  16  to  h>ar  the  views  of  the 

interstate  Commission  on  Water  Resources  for  the  Council  of\State  Governments, 
pp.  762-3 

6.  BUDGET.  Seny6ark  commended  the  President's  budget  as  "eminent l\sound  "  and 
Inserted  art  article,  "Philosophy  of  the  Budget."  pp.  813-4 

7.  LANDSy4egan  consideration  of  H.  R.  3879,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ofTtericuf 

turp^to  convey  to  Wyoming  for  agricultural  purposes  the  SCS  Farson  Pilot  F; 
itr  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.  p.  808  - 

8/ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Jan.  29.  p.  817 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


MESSAGE 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


RELATIVE  TO  THE 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


January  25,  19G2. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 


To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  our  Nation  embarked  upon  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  international  relationships — the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  Faced  with  the  chaos  in  world  trade  that  had  resulted 
from  the  great  depression,  disillusioned  by  the  failure  of  the  promises 

I  that  high  protective  tariffs  would  generate  recovery,  and  impelled 
|t»y  a  desperate  need  to  restore  our  economy,  President  Roosevelt 
asked  for  authority  to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  with  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  order  to  spur  our  exports  and  aid  our  economic 
recovery  and  growth. 

That  landmark  measure,  guided  through  Congress  by  Cordell 
Hull,  has  been  extended  11  times.  It  has  served  our  country  and  the 
free  world  well  over  two  decades.  The  application  of  this  program 
brought  growth  and  order  to  the  free  world  trading  system.  Our 
total  exports,  averaging  less  than  $2  billion  a  year  in  the  3  years 
preceding  enactment  of  the  law,  have  now  increased  to  over  $20 
billion. 

On  June  30,  1962,  the  negotiating  authority  under  the  last  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires.  It  must  be  replaced  by  a 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


wholly  new  instrument.  A  new  American  trade  initiative  is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
economy. 

In  the  brief  period  since  this  act  was  last  extended,  five  funda¬ 
mentally  new  and  sweeping  developments  have  made  obsolete  our 
traditional  trade  policy: 

The  growth  oj  the  European  Common  Market — an  economy  which 
may  soon  nearly  equal  our  own,  protected  by  a  single  external  tariff 
similar  to  our  own — has  progressed  with  such  success  and  momentum 
that  it  has  surpassed  its  original  timetable,  convinced  those  initially 
skeptical  that  there  is  now  no  turning  back,  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  economics  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
Almost  90  percent  of  the  free  world’s  industrial  production  (if  the 
United  Kingdom  and  others  successfully  complete  their  negotiations 
for  membership)  may  soon  be  concentrated  in  two  great  markets — - 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  expanded  European  Economic 
Community.  A  trade  policy  adequate  to  negotiate  item-by-item* 
tariff  reductions  with  a  large  number  of  small  independent  states  wilB 
no  longer  be  adequate  to  assure  ready  access  for  ourselves — and  for 
our  traditional  trading  partners  in  Canada,  Japan,  Latin  America, 
and  elsewhere — to  a  market  nearly  as  large  as  our  own,  whose  nego¬ 
tiators  can  speak  with  one  voice  but  whose  internal  differences  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  negotiate  item  by  item. 

The  growing  pressures  on  our  balance-oj -payments  position  have,  in 
the  past  few  years,  turned  a  new  spotlight  on  the  importance  of  in¬ 
creasing  American  exports  to  strengthen  the  international  position  of 
the  dollar  and  prevent  a  steady  drain  of  our  gold  reserves.  To 
maintain  our  defense,  assistance,  and  other  commitments  abroad, 
while  expanding  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  capital,  we  must  achieve  a 
reasonable  equilibrium  in  our  international  accounts  by  offsetting 
these  dollar  outlays  with  dollar  sales. 

The  need  to  accelerate  our  own  economic  growth,  following  a  lagging 
period  of  7  years  characterized  by  three  recessions,  is  more  urgent 
than  it  has  been  in  years — underlined  by  the  millions  of  new  job 
opportunities  which  will  have  to  be  found  in  this  decade  to  provide 
employment  for  those  already  unemplojmd  as  well  as  an  increasing 
flood  of  younger  workers,  farmworkers  seeking  new  opportunities,  ancL 
city  workers  displaced  by  technological  change.  U 

The  Communist  aid  and  trade  offensive  has  also  become  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  trade'with  41  non-Commimist 
countries  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  globe  has  more  than 
tripled  in  recent  years;  and  bloc  trade  missions  are  busy  in  nearly 
every  continent  attempting  to  penetrate,  encircle,  and  divide  the  free 
world. 

The  need  for  new  markets  for  Japan  and  the  developing  nations  has 
also  been  accentuated  as  never  before,  both  by  the  prospective  im¬ 
pact  ol  the  EEC’s  external  tariff  and  by  their  own  need  to  acquire 
new  outlets  for  their  raw  materials  and  light  manufactures. 
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To  meet  these  new  challenges  and  opportunities,  I  am  today  trans- 
nitting  to  the  Congress  a  new  and  modern  instrument  of  trade  negoti- 
ition — the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  I  said  in  my  state  of 
he  Union  address,  its  enactment  “could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the 
liVest,  the  course  of  the  cold  war,  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation  for  a 
generation  or  more  to  come.” 

I.  The  Benefits  of  Increased  Trade 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  measure  will  benefit  substantially 
jvery  State  of  the  Union,  every  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
md  every  basic  objective  of  our  domestic  economy  and  foreign  policy. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  our  economy  will  be  importantly  affected  by 
>ur  ability  to  expand  our  exports,  and  particularly  upon  the  ability 
)f  our  farmers  and  businessmen  to  sell  to  the  Common  Market, 
rhere  is  arising  across  the  Atlantic  a  single  economic  community 

Shich  may  soon  have  a  population  half  again  as  big  as  our  own, 
(orking  and  competing  together  with  no  more  barriers  to  commerce 
id  investment  than  exist  among  our  50  States — in  an  economy 
which  has  been  growing  roughly  twice  as  fast  as  ours — representing 
a  purchasing  power  which  will  someday  equal  our  own  and  a  living 
standard  growing  faster  than  our  own.  As  its  consumer  incomes 
Trow,  its  consumer  demands  are  also  growing,  particularly  for  the  type 
af  goods  that  we  produce  best,  which  are  only  now  beginning  to  be 
widely  sold  or  known  in  the  markets  of  Europe  or  in  the  homes  of  its 
middle-income  families. 

Some  30  percent  of  our  exports — more  than  $4  billion  in  industrial 
goods  and  materials  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  agricultural  products— 
already  goes  to  the  members  and  prospective  members  of  the  EEC1. 
European  manufacturers,  however,  have  increased  their  share  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  market  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  American  manu¬ 
facturers.  Unless  our  industry  can  maintain  and  increase  its  share 
of  this  attractive  market,  there  will  be  further  temptation  to  locate 
additional  American-financed  plants  in  Europe  in  order  to  get  behind 
the  external  tariff  wall  of  the  EEC.  This  would  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  contend  for  that  vast  consumer  potential  on  more 
competitive  terms  with  his  European  counterparts  but  it  will  also 

5 bean  a  failure  on  our  part  to  take  advantage  of  this  growing  market 
o  increase  jobs  and  investment  in  this  country. 

A  more  liberal  trade  policy  will  in  general  benefit  our  most  efficient 
and  expanding  industries — industries  which  have  demonstrated  their 
advantage  over  other  world  producers  by  exporting  on  the  average 
twice  as  much  of  their  products  as  we  import — industries  which  have 
done  this  while  paying  the  highest  wages  in  our  country.  Increasing 
investment  and  employment  in  these  growth  industries  will  make  for 
a  more  healthy,  efficient,  and  expanding  economy  and  a  still  higher 
American  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  freer  movement  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  Common  Market  would  bolster  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world,  stimulating  each  nation  to  do  most  what  it 
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does  best  and  helping  to  achieve  the  OECD  target  of  a  50-percent 
combined  Atlantic  Community  increase  in  gross  national  product 
1970.  " 

Our  (forts  to  ‘prevent  inflation  will  be  reinforced  by  expanded  trade 
Once  given  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete  in  oversea  mar¬ 
kets,  and  once  subject  to  healthy  competition  from  oversea  manu¬ 
facturers  for  our  own  markets,  American  management  and  labor  will 
have  additional  reason  to  maintain  competitive  costs  and  prices,  mod¬ 
ernize  their  plants,  and  increase  their  productivity.  The  discipline 
of  the  world  marketplace  is  an  excellent  measure  of  efficiency  and  a 
force  to  stability.  To  try  to  shield  American  industry  from  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  foreign  competition  would  isolate  our  domestic  price  level 
from  world  prices,  encourage  domestic  inflation,  reduce  our  exports 
still  further,  and  invite  less  desirable  governmental  solutions. 

Our  eflorts  to  correct  our  adverse  balance  oj  payments  have  in  recent 
years  roughly  paralleled  our  ability  to  increase  our  export  surplus. 
It.  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  security  programs  abroad-J 
our  own  military  forces  overseas  plus  our  contribution  to  the  security 
and  growth  of  other  free  countries — to  make  substantial  dollar  ouD 
lays  abroad.  These  outlays  are  being  held  to  the  minimum  necessary, 
and  we  are  seeking  increased  sharing  from  our  allies.  But  they  will 
continue  at  substantial  rates — and  this  requires  us  to  enlarge  the  $5 
billion  export  surplus  which  we  presently  enjoy  from  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  If  that  surplus  can  be  enlarged,  as  exports  under 
our  new  program  rise  faster  than  imports,  we  can  achieve  the  equilib¬ 
rium  in  our  balance  of  payments  which  is  essential  to  our  economic 
stability  and  flexibility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  surplus  should 
fail  to  grow,  if  our  exports  should  be  denied  ready  access  to  the  EEC 
and  other  markets,  our  oversea  position  would  be  endangered. 
Moreover,  if  we  can  lower  the  external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common 
Market  through  negotiation  our  manufacturers  will  be  under  less 
pressure  to  locate  then-  plants  behind  that  wall  in  order  to  sell  in  the 
European  market,  thus  reducing  the  export  of  capital  funds  to  Europe. 

Our  efforts  to  promote  the  strength  and  unity  oj  the  West  are  thus  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  Atlantic  trade  policies.  An 
expanded  export  program  is  necessary  to  give  this  Nation  both  the 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium  and  the  economic  growth  we  need, 
to  sustain  our  share  of  Western  military  security  and  economy; 
advance.  Equally  important,  a  freer  flow  of  trade  across  the  Atlantic?* 
will  enable  the  two  giant  markets  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  to  impart 
strength  and  vigor  to  each  other,  and  to  combine  their  resources  and 
momentum  to  undertake  the  many  enterprises  which  the  security  of 
lree_  peoples  demands.  For  the  first  time,  as  the  world’s  greatest 
tracing  nation,  we  can  welcome  a  single  partner  whose  trade  is  even 
larger  than  our  own  a  partner  no  longer  divided  and  dependent,  but 
strong  enough  to  share  with  us  the  responsibilities  and  initiatives  of 
the  free  world. 

The  (  ommunist  bloc,  largely  self-contained  and  isolated,  represents 
an  economic  power  already  by  some  standards  larger  than  that  of 
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Western  Europe  and  hoping  someday  to  overtake  the  United  States. 
But  the  combined  output  and  purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe — nearly  a  trillion  dollars  a  year — is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  entire  Sino-Soviet  world.  Though  we 
have  only  half  the  population,  and  far  less  than  half  the  territory,  we 
can  pool  our  resources  and  resourcefulness  in  an  open  trade  partner¬ 
ship  strong  enough  to  outstrip  any  challenge,  and  strong  enough  to 
undertake  all  the  many  enterprises  around  the  world  which  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  progress  of  freedom  require.  If  we  can  take  this  step, 
Marxist  predictions  of  “capitalist”  empires  warring  over  markets 
and  stifling  competition  would  be  shattered  for  all  time,  Communist 
hopes  for  a  trade  war  between  these  two  great  economic  giants  would 
be  frustrated,  and  Communist  efforts  to  split  the  West  would  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

As  members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  we  have  concerted  our 
military  objectives  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
We  are  concerting  our  monetary  and  economic  policies  through  the 
^Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  It  is 
f  tune  now  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity.  The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  success  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  our  maintenance  of 
Western  political  unity  depends  in  equally  large  measure  upon  the 
degree  of  Western  economic  unity.  An  integrated  Western  Europe, 
joined  in  trading  partnership  with  the  United  States,  will  further 
shift  the  world  balance  of  power  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  prove  the  superiority  of  free  choice  will  thus  be  advanced 
immeasurably.  We  will  prove  to  the  world  that  we  believe  in  peace¬ 
fully  tearing' down  walls  instead  of  arbitrarily  building  them.  We 
will  be  opening  new  vistas  of  choice  and  opportunity  to  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  free  world.  In  answer  to  those  who  say  to  the 
world’s  poorer  countries  that  economic  progress  and  freedom  are  no 
longer  compatible,  we — who  have  long  boasted  about  the  virtues  of 
the  marketplace  and  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  about  our  ability 
to  compete  and  sell  in  any  market,  and  about  our  willingness  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times — will  have  our  greatest  opportunity  since  the 
Marshall  plan  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  free  choice. 

Communist  bloc  nations  have  negotiated  more  than  200  trade 
i  agreements  in  recent  years.  Inevitably  the  recipient  nation  finds  its 
"  economy  increasingly  dependent  upon  Soviet  goods,  services,  and 
technicians.  But  many  of  these  nations  have  also  observed  that  the 
economics  of  free  choice  provide  far  greater  benefits  than  the  economics 
of  coercion,  and  the  wider  we  can  make  the  area  of  economic  freedom, 
the  easier  we  make  it  for  all  free  peoples  to  receive  the  benefits  of  our 
innovations  and  put  them  into  practice. 

Our  efforts  to  aid  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  and  other  friends, 
however,  depend  upon  more  than  a  demonstration  of  freedom’s 
vitality  and  benefits.  If  their  economies  are  to  expand,  if  their  new 
industries  are  to  be  successful,  if  they  are  to  acquire  the  foreign 
exchange  funds  they  will  need  to  replace  our  aid  efforts,  these  nations 
must  find  new  outlets  lor  their  raw  materials  and  new  manufactures. 
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We  must  make  certain  that  any  arrangements  which  we  make  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  are  worked  out  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  insure  nondiscriminatory  application  to  all  third  countries. 
Even  more  important,  however,  the  United  States  and  Europe  to¬ 
gether  have  a  joint  responsibility  to  all  of  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  sense  we  must  work  together  to  insure  that 
their  legitimate  aspirations  and  requirements  are  fulfilled.  The  “open 
partnership”  which  this  bill  proposes  will  enable  all  free  nations  to 
share  together  the  rewards  of  a  wider  economic  choice  for  all. 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  the  leadership  off  the  free  world  thus  rest,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  our  success  in  this  undertaking.  Economic  isolation 
and  political  leadership  are  wholly  incompatible.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  will  be  fixing  basic  economic 
and  trading  patterns  vitally  affecting  the  future  of  our  economy  and 
the  hopes  of  our  less-developed  friends.  Basic  political  and  military 
decisions  of  vital  interest  to  our  security  will  be  made.  Unless  we 
have  this  authority  to  negotiate  and  have  it  this  year — if  we  are  . 
separated  from  the  Common  Market  by  high  tariff  barriers  on  either  \ 
side  of  the  Atlantic — then  we  cannot  hope  to  play  an  effective  part 
in  those  basic  decisions. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the  initiative  is  up  to  us.  The 
revolutionary  changes  which  are  occurring  will  not  wait  for  us  to  make  . 
up  our  minds.  The  United  States  has  encouraged  sweeping  changes 
in  free  world  economic  patterns  in  order  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom.  But  we  cannot  ourselves  stand  still.  If  we  are  to  lead,  we 
must  act.  We  must  adapt  our  own  economy  to  the  imperatives  of  a 
changing  world,  and  once  more  assert  our  leadership. 

The  American  businessman,  once  the  authority  granted  by  this  bill 
is  exercised,  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis  in  a  rich  and  rapidly  expanding  market  abroad  which  possesses 
potentially  a  purchasing  power  as  large  and  as  varied  as  our  own.  He 
knows  that,  once  artificial  restraints  are  removed,  a  vast  array  of 
American  goods,  produced  by  American  know-how  with  American 
efficiency,  can  compete  with  any  goods  in  any  spot  in  the  world. 
And  almost  all  members  of  the  business  community,  in  every  State, 
now  participate  or  could  participate  in  the  production,  processing, 
transporting,  or  distribution  of  either  exports  or  imports. 

Already  wo.  sell  to  Western  Europe  alone  more  machinery,  trails-  ( 
portation  equipment,  chemicals,  and  coal  than  our  total  imports  of  ' 
these  commodities  from  all  regions  of  the  world  combined.  Western 
Europe  is  our  best  customer  today,  and  should  be  an  even  better  one 
tomorrow.  But  as  the  new  external  tariff  surrounding  the  Common 
Market  replaces  the  internal  tariff  structure,  a  German  producer, 
who  once  competed  in  the  markets  of  France  on  the  same  terms  with 
our  own  producers,  will  achieve  iree  access  to  French  markets  while 
our  own  producers  iaco  a  tariff.  In  short,  in  the  absence  of  authority 
to  bargain  down  that  external  tariff,  as  the  economy  of  the  Common 
Market  expands,  our  exports  will  not  expand  with  it.  They  may 
even  decline. 
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The  American  farmer  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  expanded  trade. 
One  out  of  every  seven  farmworkers  produces  for  export.  The 
average  farmer  depends  on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the  crops  grown 
on  1  out  of  every  6  acres  he  plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice, 
49  percent  of  our  cotton,  45  percent  of  our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of 
our  soybean  production  are  exported.  Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best 
sources  of  foreign  exchange. 

Our  farmers  are  particularly  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  W  estern 
Europe.  Our  agricultural  trade  with  that  area  is  4  to  1  in  our  favor. 
The  agreements  recently  reached  at  Brussels  both  exhausted  our 
existing  authority  to  obtain  further  European  concessions,  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  future  negotiations  on  American  farm  exports  to 
be  conducted  once  new  authority  is  granted.  But  new  and  flexible 
authority  is  required  if  we  are  to  keep  the  door  ol  the  Common 
Market  open  to  American  agriculture,  and  open  it  wider  still.  If  the 
output  of  our  astounding  productivity  is  not  to  pile  up  increasingly 

>>  in  our  warehouses,  our  negotiators  will  need  both  the  special  EEC 
authority  and  the  general  50-percent  authority  requested  in  the  bill 
described  later  in  this  message. 

The  American  worker  will  benefit  from  the  expansion  of  our  exports. 
One  out  of  every  three  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  is  employed 
in  establishments  that  export.  Several  hundred  times  as  many 
workers  owe  their  jobs  directly  or  indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in  the 
small  group — estimated  to  be  less  than  one-half  ol  1  percent  of  all 
workers— who  might  be  adversely  affected  by  a  sharp  increase  in 
imports.  As  the  number  of  jobseekers  in  our  labor  force  expands  in 
the  years  ahead,  increasing  our  job  opportunities  will  require  expanding 
our  markets  and  economy,  and  making  certain  that  new  U.S.  plants 
built  to  serve  Common  Market  consumers  are  built  here,  to  employ 
American  workers,  and  not  there. 

The  American  consumer  benefits  most  of  all  from  an  increase  in 
foreign  trade.  Imports  give  him  a  wider  choice  of  products  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  They  introduce  new  ideas  and  new  tastes,  which 
often  lead  to  new  demands  for  American  production. 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own  efforts  to  increase  efficiency, 
and  supplement  antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  assure  competition 
Many  industries  of  importance  to  the  American  consumer  and 

) economy  are  dependent  upon  imports  for  raw  materials  and  othei 
supplies.  Thus  American-made  goods  can  also  be  made  much  less 
expensively  for  the  American  consumers  if  we  lower  the  tariff  on  the 
materials  that  are  necessary  to  their  production. 

American  imports,  in  short,  have  generally  strengthened  rat  tier  than 
weakened  our  economy.  Their  competitive  benefits  have  already 
been  mentioned.  But  about  60  percent  of  the  goods  we  import  do 
not  compete  with  the  goods  we  produce — either  because  they  are  not 
produced  in  this  country,  or  are  not  produced  in  any  significant 
quantity.  They  provide  us  with  products  we  need  but  cannot  effi¬ 
ciently  make  or  grow  (such  as  bananas  or  coffee),  supplement  our  own 
steadily  depleting  natural  resources  with  items  not  available  here  m 
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quantity  (such  as  manganese  or  chrome  ore,  90  percent  or  more  of 
which  must  be  imported  if  our  steel  mills  are  to  operate),  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  industrial  efficiency,  our  economic  growth,  and  our  high 
level  of  consumption.  Those  imports  that  do  compete  are  equal  to 
only  1  or  1}{  percent  of  our  total  national  production;  and  even  these 
imports  create  jobs  directly  for  those  engaged  in  their  processing, 
distribution,  or  transportation,  and  indirectly  for  those  employed  in 
both  export  industries  and  in  those  industries  dependent  upon  reason¬ 
ably  priced  imported  supplies  for  their  own  ability  to  compete. 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own  tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce 
tariffs  abroad  and  thereby  increase  our  exports  and  export  surplus. 
There  are  many  more  American  jobs  dependent  upon  exports  than 
could  possibly  be  adversely  affected  by  increased  imports.  And  those 
export  industries  are  our  strongest,  most  efficient,  highest  paying 
growth  industries. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  warnings  against  increased  imports 
based  upon  the  lower  level  of  wages  paid  in  other  countries  are  not 
telling  the  whole  story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the  fact  thatf- 
American  industry  in  general,  and  America’s  highest  paid  industries'* 
in  particular,  export  more  goods  to  other  markets  than  any  other 
nation;  sell  far  more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  to  us;  and 
command  the  vast  preponderance  of  our  own  market  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

(«-)  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  American  workers,  with  the  help 
of  our  machinery  and  technology,  can  produce  more  units  per 
man-hour  than  any  other  workers  in  the  world,  thus  making  the 
competitive  cost  of  our  labor  for  many  products  far  less  than  it  is 
in  countries  with  lower  wage  rates.  For  example,  while  a  United 
States  coal  miner  is  paid  8  times  as  much  per  hour  as  the  Japanese 
miner,  he  produces  14  times  as  much  coal — our  real  cost  per  ton 
of  coal  is  thus  far  smaller — and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal  each  year. 

(b)  Our  best  industries  also  possess  other  advantages — the 
adequacy  of  low-cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  power,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Neither  wages  nor  total  labor  costs  is  an  adequate  standard 
of  comparison  if  used  alone. 

(c)  American  products  can  frequently  compete  successfully 
even  where  foreign  prices  are  somewhat  lower  by  virtue  of  their  f 
superior  quality,  style,  packaging,  servicing,  or  assurance  of  > 
delivery. 

Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by  increasing  productivity  and 
wages  in  the  rest  oi  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to  be  concerned  over 
the  level  of  wages  in  the  low-wage  countries.  These  levels,  moreover, 
are  already  on  the  rise,  and,  we  would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow 
the  current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by  appropriate  consultations  on  an 
international  basis. 

Ibis  philosophy  of  the  free  market — the  wider  economic  choice  for 
men  and  nations— is  as  old  as  freedom  itself.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
philosophy.  lor  many  years  our  trade  legislation  has  enjo}red  bi- 
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partisan  backing  from  those  members  of  both  parties  who  recognized 
low  essential  trade  is  to  our  basic  security  abroad  and  our  economic 
lealth  at  home.  This  is  even  more  true  today.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  is  designed  as  the  expression  of  a  nation,  not  of  any  single 
faction,  not  of  any  single  faction  or  section.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  recommend  it  to  the  Congress  for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

II.  Provisions  of  the  Bill 

New  negotiating  authority. — To  achieve  all  of  the  goals  and  gains 
set  forth  above — to  empower  our  negotiators  with  sufficient  authority 
to  induce  the  EEC  to  grant  wider  access  to  our  goods  and  crops  and 
fair  treatment  to  those  of  Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other  countries, 
and  to  be  ready  to  talk  trade  with  the  Common  Market  in  practical 
terms — it  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  authority  be  increased  in 
both  flexibility  and  extent.  I  am  therefore  requesting  two  basic  kinds 
of  authority  to  be  exercised  over  the  next  5  years: 

First,  a  general  authority ,  to  reduce  existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in 
reciprocal  negotiations.  It  would  be  our  intention  to  employ  a  variety 
of  techniques  in  exercising  this  authority,  including  negotiations  on 
broad  categories  or  subcategories  of  products. 

Secondly,  a  special  authority,  to  be  used  in  negotiating  with  the 
EEC,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those  groups  of  products 
where  the  United  States  and  the  EEC  together  account  for  80  percent 
or  more  of  world  trade  in  a  representative  period.  The  fact  that 
these  groups  of  products  fall  within  this  special  or  “dominant  supplier” 
authority  is  proof  that  they  can  be  produced  here  or  in  Europe  more 
efficiently  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They  include  most  of 
the  products  which  the  members  of  the  Common  Market  are  especially 
interested  in  trading  with  us,  and  most  of  the  products  for  which  we 
want  freer  access  to  the  Common  Market;  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  are  items  in  which  our  own  ability  to  compete  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  these  items  are  substantially 
greater  than  our  imports.  They  account  for  nearly  $2  billion  of  our 
total  industrial  exports  to  present  and  prospective  Common  Market 
members  in  1960,  and  for  about  $1.4  billion  of  our  imports  from  these 
countries.  In  short,  this  special  authority  will  enable  us  to  negotiate 
for  a  dramatic  agreement  with  the  Common  Market  that  will  pool 
our  economic  strength  for  the  advancement  of  freedom. 

To  be  effective  in  achieving  a  breakthrough  agreement  with  the 
EEC  so  that  our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other  free  world  trading 
partners  can  participate,  we  will  need  to  use  both  the  dominant  sup¬ 
plier  authority  and  the  general  authority  in  combination.  Reductions 
would  be  put  into  effect  gradually  in  stages  over  5  years  or  more. 
But  the  traditional  technique  of  trading  one  brick  at  a  time  off  our 
respective  tariff  walls  will  not  suffice  to  assure  American  farm  and 
factory  exports  the  kind  of  access  to  the  European  market  which 
they  must  have  if  trade  between  the  two  Atlantic  markets  is  to  expand. 
We  must  talk  instead  in  terms  of  trading  whole  layers  at  a  time  in 
exchange  for  other  layers,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  doing  in 
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reducing  their  internal  tariffs,  permitting  the  forces  of  competition 
to  set  new  trade  patterns.  Trading  in  such  an  enlarged  basis  is  not 
possible,  the  EEC  has  found,  if  traditional  item-by-item  economic 
histories  are  to  dominate.  But  let  me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to 
see  to  it  that  all  reductions  and  concessions  are  reciprocal,  and  that 
the  access  we  gain  is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas  or  other  restrictive 
devices. 

Safeguarding  interests  of  other  trading  -partners. — In  our  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market,  we  will  preserve  our  traditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle  under  which  any  tariff  concessions  negotiated 
will  be  generalized  to  our  other  trading  partners.  Obviously,  in 
special  authority  agreements  where  the  United  States  and  the  EEC 
are  the  dominant  suppliers,  the  participation  of  other  nations  often 
would  not  be  significant.  On  other  items,  where  justified,  compen¬ 
sating  concessions  from  other  interested  countries  should  be  obtained 
as  part  of  the  negotiations.  But  in  essence  we  must  strive  for  a  non- 
discriminatory  trade  partnership  with  the  EEC.  If  it  succeeds  only 
in  splintering  the  free  world,  or  increasing  the  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor  nations,  it  will  have  failed  to  achieve  one  of  its  major  pur¬ 
poses.  The  negotiating  authority  under  this  bill  will  thus  be  used 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  both  “Common  Markets”  with,  and  expand 
our  own  trade  in,  the  Latin  American  Republics,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
other  non-European  nations — as  well  as  helping  them  maximize  their 
opportunities  to  trade  with  the  Common  Market. 

The  bill  also  requests  special  authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  all 
duties  and  other  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  tropical  agricultural 
and  forestry  products  supplied  by  friendly  less-developed  countries 
and  not  produced  here  in  any  significant  quantity,  if  our  action  is 
taken  in  concert  with  similar  action  by  the  Common  Market.  These 
tropical  products  are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  efforts  for  economic  development  and  diversification 
must  be  advanced  out  of  earnings  from  these  products.  By  assuring 
them  as  large  a  market  as  possible,  we  are  bringing  closer  the  day 
when  they  will  be  able  to  finance  their  own  development  needs  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

Safeguards  to  American  industry. — If  the  authority  requested  in 
this  act  is  used,  imports  as  well  as  exports  will  increase;  and  this  in¬ 
crease  will,  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  be  beneficial  for  the 
reasons  outlined  above.  Nevertheless  ample  safeguards  against  injury 
to  American  industry  and  agriculture  will  be  retained.  Escape-clause 
relief  will  continue  to  be  available  with  more  up-to-date  definitions. 
Temporary  tariff  relief  will  be  granted  where  essential.  The  power 
to  impose  duties  or  suspend  concessions  to  protect  the  national  security 
will  be  retained.  Articles  will  be  reserved  from  negotiations  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
economy.  And  the  four  basic  stages  of  the  traditional  peril  point 
procedures  and  safeguards  will  be  retained  and  improved: 

the  President  will  refer  to  the  Tariff  Commission  the  list  of 
proposed  items  for  negotiations; 
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the  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct  hearings  to  determine  the 
effect  of  concessions  on  these  products; 

the  Commission  will  make  a  report  to  the  President,  specifically 
based,  as  such  reports  are  based  now,  upon  its  findings  of  how  new 
imports  might  lead  to  the  idling  of  productive  facilities,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  domestic  producers  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  the  un¬ 
employment  of  workers  as  the  result  of  anticipated  reductions  in 
duties;  and 

the  President  will  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  action  after 
completion  of  the  negotiations.  The  present  arrangements  will 
be  substantially  improved,  however,  since  both  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  and  the  President’s  report  would  be 
broader  than  a  bare  determination  of  specific  peril  points;  and 
this  should  enable  us  to  make  much  more  informed  use  of  these 
recommendations  than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance. — I  am  also  recommending  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  new  trade  program  that  companies,  farmers,  and 
workers  who  suffer  damage  from  increased  foreign  import  competition 
be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  to  that  competition.  When  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy  make  it  desirable  to  avoid  higher  tariffs, 
those  injured  by  that  competition  should  not  be  required  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  the  impact.  Rather,  the  burden  of  economic  adjustment 
should  be  borne  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  only  alternatives  available  to  the  President 
are  the  imposition  or  refusal  of  tariff  relief.  These  alternatives  should 
continue  to  be  available. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  however,  provides  an  additional 
alternative  called  trade  adjustment  assistance.  This  alternative  will 
permit  the  executive  branch  to  make  extensive  use  of  its  facilities, 
programs,  and  resources  to  provide  special  assistance  to  farmers, 
firms  and  their  employees  in  making  the  economic  readjustments 
necessitated  by  the  imports  resulting  from  tariff  concessions. 

Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unemployed  or  underemployed  as 
a  result  of  increased  imports  would,  under  this  bill,  be  eligible  for  the 
following  forms  of  assistance: 

1.  Readjustment  allowances  providing  as  much  as  65  percent 
of  the  individual’s  average  weekly  wage  for  up  to  52  weeks  for 
all  workers,  and  for  as  many  as  13  additional  weeks  for  workers 
over  60,  with  unemployment  insurance  benefits  deducted  from 
such  allowances  to  the  extent  available; 

2.  Vocational  education  and  training  assistance  to  develop 
higher  and  different  skills; 

3.  Financial  assistance  for  those  who  cannot  find  work  in  their 
present  community  to  relocate  to  a  different  place  in  the  United 
States  where  suitable  employment  is  available. 

For  a  businessman  or  farmer  adversely  affected  by  imports,  there 
should  be  available — ■ 

1.  Technical  information,  advice,  and  consultation  to  help  plan 
and  implement  an  attack  on  the  problem ; 
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2.  Tax  benefits  to  encourage  modernization  and  diversification; 

3.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  otherwise  not  commercially  avail¬ 
able  to  aid  modernization  and  diversification. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has  assisted  in  personal  readjust¬ 
ments  made  necessary  by  military  service,  just  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  met  its  obligation  to  assist  industry  in  adjusting  to  war  produc¬ 
tion  and  again  to  return  to  peacetime  production,  so  there  is  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  suffer  as  a  result  of  national 
trade  policy.  Such  a  program  will  supplement  and  work  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with,  not  duplicate,  what  we  are  already  doing  or  proposing  to 
do  for  depressed  areas,  for  small  business,  for  investment  incentives, 
and  for  the  retraining  and  compensation  of  our  unemployed  workers. 

This  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  a  subsidy  program  of  Government 
paternalism.  It  is  instead  a  program  to  afford  time  for  American 
initiative,  American  adaptability,  and  American  resiliency  to  assert 
themselves.  It  is  consistent  with  that  part  of  the  proposed  law  which 
would  stage  tariff  reductions  over  a  5-year  period.  Accordingly,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  like  the  other  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our  economy, 
not  to  protect  inefficiencies. 

Authority  to  grant  temporary  tariff  relief  will  remain  available  to 
assist  those  industries  injured  by  a  sudden  influx  of  goods  under 
revised  tariffs.  But  the  accent  is  on  “adjustment”  more  than  “as¬ 
sistance.”  Through  trade  adjustment  prompt  and  effective  help 
can  be  given  to  those  suffering  genuine  hardship  in  adjusting  to  import 
competition,  moving  men  and  resources  out  of  uneconomic  production 
into  efficient  production  and  competitive  positions,  and  in  the  process 
preserving  the  employment  relationships  between  firms  and  workers 
wherever  possible.  Unlike  tariff  relief,  this  assistance  can  be  tailored 
to  their  individual  needs  without  disrupting  other  policies.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  similar  kind  of  program  in  the  Common  Market,  and  in  the 
face  of  more  extensive  tariff  reductions  than  we  propose  here,  testifies 
to  the  effective  but  relatively  inexpensive  nature  of  this  approach. 
For  most  affected  firms  will  find  that  the  adjustment  involved  is  no 
more  than  the  adjustment  they  face  every  year  or  few  years  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  econoimq  consumer  taste,  or  domestic  com¬ 
petition. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  has  been  to  describe  the  challenge  we 
face  and  the  tools  we  need.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Congress. 
That  decision  will  either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
alliance  of  free  nations,  or  a  threat  to  the  growth  of  Western  unity. 
The  two  great  Atlantic  markets  will  either  grow  together  or  they  will 
grow  apart.  The  meaning  and  range  of  free  economic  choice  will 
either  be  widened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen  everywhere  or  confused 
and  constricted  by  new  barriers  and  delays. 

Last  year,  in  enacting  a  long-term  foreign-aid  program,  the  Congress 
made  possible  a  fundamental  change  in  our  relations  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations.  This  bill  will  make  possible  a  fundamental,  far-reaching, 
and  unique  change  in  our  relations  with  the  other  industrialized 
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nations,  particularly  with  the  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  As  NATO  was  unprecedented  in  military  history,  this 
measure  is  unprecedented  in  economic  history.  But  its  passage  will 
be  long  remembered  and  its  benefits  widely  distributed  among  those 
who  work  for  freedom. 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  comes 
along  to  fashion  out  of  the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear  and 
bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  before  us  now.  This  bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  the  Common  Market,  will  “strike  a  blow”  for  freedom. 

John  F  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1962. 

o 
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Gizenga  requested  the  plane.  The 
Unite)!  Nations  said  his  departure  depended 
on  anNagreement  with  the  authorities  of 
Eastern  'Province,  who  have  started  legal 
proceeding^  against  Mr.  Gizenga. 

The  United  Nations  reported  that  factional 
clashes  had  Broken  out  between  Congolese 
soldiers  in  the  Katanga  town  of  Albert¬ 

ville. 

The  United  Nations  said  that  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  troopsvand  5  officers  had  been 
placed  under  UnitedsNations  protection  and 
would  be  flown  to  General  Lundula  in  Stan¬ 
leyville. 

The  spokesman  added  that  the  trouble  ap¬ 
parently  started  after  thk  commander  or¬ 
dered  5  of  his  men  shot.  Tft$  5  soldiers  were 
part  of  a  group  of  50  men  arrested  earlier  in 
Kabalo  for  rebellious  behavior 

The  troops  at  Albertville,  at  Kongolo,  and 
at  Kindu  were  among  those  who  left  Stanley¬ 
ville  last  year  for  an  Invasion  of  NKatanga 
Province.  They  have  caused  disturbances  in 
virtually  every  town  in  the  area.  Whil&Gen- 
eral  Lundula  was  their  nominal  commander, 
the  troops  at  Kindu  and  Kongolo  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  loyal  to  Colonel  Pakassb 


[Excerpts  from  the  New  York  Times, 

Jan.  22,  1962] 

Katanga  Reports  Villages  Burned — Central 
Government  Rebels  Blamed  in  New  Attacks 

Elisabethville,  the  Congo,  January  21. — 
The  secessionist  Katanga  Government  report¬ 
ed  today  that  central  Congolese  troops  had 
entered  central  Katanga,  burned  villages  and 
massacred  women  and  children. 

The  assertion  was  made  in  a  communique 
signed  by  President  Moise  Tshombe.  It  said 
the  troops  had  gone  into  the  district  of 
Kilwa,  about  250  miles  from  Elisabethville, 
where  they  were  repulsed  by  Katangese 
police  troops. 

In  a  veiled  reference  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  communique  said  the  Katanga 
Government  held  responsible  for  the  alleged 
massacres  “those  who  facilitated  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Katanga  and  Premier  Cyrllle 
Adoula,  who  called  this  a  police  action.” 

Travelers  arriving  in  Elisabethville  from 
the  north  said  central  Congo  troops  were 
invading  the  territory  in  patrol  strength  but 
did  not  occupy  the  areas  affected. 

GENERAL  CURBS  VIOLENCE 

Gen.  Victor  Lundula,  commander  of  the 
Congolese  troops  in  Eastern  Province,  is 
nominally  in  command'  of  rebellious  troops 
believed  responsible  for  recent  massacres. 
The  general  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
central  government  in  an  effort  to  prevent/ 
new  violence. 

On  January  1,  Congolese  rebels  murdered 
19  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  worker^  at 
Kongolo,  20  miles  south  of  Sola.  At/Sola, 
13  priests  and  nuns  were  missing  from  a 
mission  station  that  was  attacked  ana  burned 
by  rebel  Congolese  troops.  It  believed 
they  may  have  escaped. 

General  Lundula  went  to  Kongolo  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  arrested  Ool.  Alphonse 
Pakassa,  commander  of  the/troops  at  Kon¬ 
golo  and  Kindu.  It  was  At  Kindu  that  13 
Italian  airmen  were  slab*  November  11. 


Priests 


Have  Fled 


Leopoldville,  th^  Congo,  January  21. — 
Bishop  Richard  Cleire  of  Kasongo,  in  Kivu 
Province,  said  h«e  it  was  possible  that  the 
six  priests  ancr  seven  nuns  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  station  at  Sola  had  man¬ 
aged  to  flee/before  the  station  was  overrun 
by  rebel  Congolese  troops. 

But  a  .Katanga  Government  communique 
Issued  in  Elisabethville  said  the  rebel  soldiers 
were  oontinulng  their  pillaging  and  killing  in 
norjfiern  Katanga. 

le  communique  gave  no  figures  for  the 
iber  of  dead,  but  said  an  entire  Jungle 


area  called  Kiona-Ngoy  had  been  overrun, 
with  men,  women,  and  children  massacred 
and  houses  destroyed. 

Usually  reliable  sources  in  Elisabethville 
said  two  rebel  Congolese  army  companies  left 
Kongolo  Friday  to  attack  a  mission  and  vil¬ 
lage  at  Bulula,  20  miles  east  of  Kongolo. 

Northern  Katanga  was  left  without 
United  Nations  troops  when  fighting  broke 
out  in  Elisabethville  in  early  December.  The 
rebel  Congolese  drifted  in  from  Eastern  and 
Kivu  Provinces. 

Bishop  Cleire  said  there  were  usually  two 
cars  at  the  mission  in  Sola.  The  priests  and 
nuns  could  have  escaped  to  Albertville  on 
Lake  Tanjanyika,  he  said. 

“But  we  have  no  confirmation  that  they 
left  or  arrived  in  Albertville,”  the  bishop 
said.  “All  we  can  do  now  is  hope  that  after 
the  New  Year’s  Day  massacre  (in  Kongolo) 
they  took  heed  and  left.  They  may  also  have 
left  earlier  when  told  about  the  advance  of 
the  troops.” 

Rebel  Troops  Hold  Mission 

Leopoldville,  January  21. — The  United 
Nations  said  today  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  at  Sola  was  apparently  occupied  by 
^Congolese  troops. 

A  United  Nations  spokesman  said  two  In- 
dhm  Canberra  jets  flew  over  Sola  today  and/ 
the\  pilots  reported  that  the  mission  ar 
college  appeared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  C{ 
golese\roops. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  nuns  and  priests 
at  the  mission,  about  40  teenage  African 
girls  attended  a  teachers’  training  college 
here. 


[Excerpt  FromVthe  Washington  Post,  Oct. 
y30,  1961] 

Lifting  of  KatangXn’s  VisVScored  by  ACLU 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  said 
yesterday  that  the  canftehation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  visa  op 'the  director  of  the 
Katanga  Informatioq/Sendce  was  a  clear  in¬ 
fringement  of  free/s peecn\and  due  process 
of  law. 

In  a  letter  t/d  Secretary  df  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Patrick  ..Murphy  Mai  in ,  \xecutive  di¬ 
rector  of  ACLtr,  urged  that  the  aancellation 
be  rescinded  or  that  the  information  service 
director,  ^Pichael  Struelens,  be  granted  a  new 
visa. 

Strupfens’  visa  was  invalidated  on  October 
4  “01/the  ground  that  he  had  entered\the 
Unipfed  States  as  a  newspaperman  and  not\(ts 
anfinformation  officer,”  ACLU  said. 

jMalin  said  that  when  Struelens  first  ob 
;ained  a  visa  in  Brussels  in  1960  and  that 
when  he  had  it  renewed  in  Brazzaville  last 
August  “the  American  consuls,  in  their  own 
handwriting,  wrote  that  Mr.  Struelens  was 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  director  of 
the  Katanga  Information  Service.” 

Malin  also  said  that  Struelens  was  treated 
unfairly  when  he  was  requested  to  appear 
at  the  New  York  office  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  on  October  4. 

An  ACLU  investigation  showed,  Malin  said, 
that  Struelens  went  to  the  office  in  response 
to  a  request  from  officials  who  said  that  they 
wanted  to  look  at  his  visa. 

But,  Malin  went  on  to  say,  “when  Mr. 
Struelens  appeared,  the  visa  was  invalidated, 
without  any  statement  specifying  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  action  or  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  defend  himself.” 

Immigration  regulations  provide  that  “if 
practicable”  a  person  “be  notified  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause  why  his  visa  should  not  be  re¬ 
voked  or  invalidated.” 

“We  are  also  concerned,”  Malin  added, 
“about  the  impact  of  the  State  Department’s 
action  on  the  vital  first  amendment  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  speech.” 

Malin  said  that  Struelens’  visa  was  can¬ 
celed  after  Members  of  Congress  and  other 


public  figures  had  used  material  supplied 
by  the  Katanga  Information  Service  as  /l 
basis  for  criticism  of  United  Nations  policies 
in  the  Congo. 

In  his  letter  Malin  declared  that '  “the 
definite  impression  has  been  created  that 
the  visa  was  revoked  because  of  the  ..informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion  presented  by  Mr.  Strue¬ 
lens.”  / 

“Unless  this  impression  U  corrected,” 
Malin  added,  “the  State  Department  faces 
the  charge  of  censorship.”  / 

Katanga  is  one  of  thq^  Congo  provinces 
that  sought  to  remain  ifldependent  from  a 
Central  Congolese  Gov^nment.  Belgian  in¬ 
vestments  in  Katangi^fire  heavy.  It  has  been 
frequently  charged  .that  Belgium  still  con¬ 
trols  Katanga,  although  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  Congo  have  been  nominally  independent 
for  more  than  a/'year. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  314) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
/United  States,  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  informed  that  the  message  on  trade 
negotiations  has  been  read  in  the  House. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  read,  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  our  Nation 
embarked  upon  a  new  experiment  in  in¬ 
ternational  relationships — the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program.  Faced 
with  the  chaos  in  world  trade  that  had 
resulted  from  the  great  depression,  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  failure  of  the  promises 
that  high  protective  tariffs  would  gen¬ 
erate  recovery,  ard  impelled  by  a  des¬ 
perate  need  to  restore  our  economy, 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  authority 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  reductions 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  spur  our  exports  and  aid  our  economic 
recovery  and  growth. 

That  landmark  measure,  guided 
through  Congress  by  Cordell  Hull,  has 
been  extended  11  times.  It  has  served 
our  country  and  the  free  world  well  over 
two  decades.  The  application  of  this 
program  brought  growth  and  order  to  the 
free  world  trading  system.  Our  total 
exports,  averaging  less  than  $2  billion 
a  year  in  the  3  years  preceding  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  have  now  increased  to 
over  $20  billion. 

On  June  30,  1962,  the  negotiating  au¬ 
thority  under  the  last  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expires.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  a  wholly  new  instrument. 
A  new  American  trade  initiative  is 
needed  to  meet  the  challenges  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
economy. 

In  the  brief  period  since  this  act  was 
last  extended,  five  fundamentally  new 
and  sweeping  developments  have  made 
obsolete  our  traditional  trade  policy: 
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The  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market — an  economy  which  may  soon 
nearly  equal  our  own,  protected  by  a 
single  external  tariff  similar  to  our 
own — has  progressed  with  such  success 
and  momentum  that  it  has  surpassed  its 
original  timetable,  convinced  those  ini¬ 
tially  skeptical  that  there  is  now  no 
turning  back  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  economics 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Almost  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  free  world’s  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  (if  the  United  Kingdom  and 
others  successfully  complete  their  nego¬ 
tiations  for  membership)  may  soon  be 
concentrated  in  two  great  markets — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ex¬ 
panded  European  Economic  Community. 
A  trade  policy  adequate  to  negotiate 
item  by  item  tariff  reductions  with  a 
large  number  of  small  independent 
states  will  no  longer  be  adequate  to  as¬ 
sure  ready  access  for  ourselves — and  for 
our  traditional  trading  partners  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and  else¬ 
where — to  a  market  nearly  as  large  as 
our  own,  whose  negotiators  can  speak 
with  one  voice  but  whose  internal  differ¬ 
ences  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  item  by  item. 

The  growing  pressures  on  our  balance- 
of -payments  positions  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  turned  a  new  spotlight  on  the 
importance  of  increasing  American  ex¬ 
ports  to  strengthen  the  international  po¬ 
sition  of  the  dollar  and  prevent  a  steady 
drain  of  our  gold  reserves.  To  maintain 
our  defense,  assistance  and  other  com¬ 
mitments  abroad,  while  expanding  the 
free  flow  of  goods  and  capital,  we  must 
achieve  a  reasonable  equilibrium  in  our 
international  accounts  by  offsetting 
these  dollar  outlays  with  dollar  sales. 

The  need  to  accelerate  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  following  a  lagging  period 
of  7  years  characterized  by  three  reces¬ 
sions,  is  more  urgent  than  it  has  been 
in  years — underlined  by  the  millions  of 
new  job  opportunities  which  will  have 
to  be  found  in  this  decade  to  provide 
employment  for  those  already  unem¬ 
ployed  as  well  as  an  increasing  flood  of 
younger  workers,  farm  workers  seeking 
new  opportunities,  and  city  workers  dis¬ 
placed  by  technological  change. 

The  Communist  aid  and  trade  offen¬ 
sive  has  also  become  more  apparent  in 
recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  41 
non-Communist  countries  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  globe  has  more 
than  tripled  in  recent  years;  and  bloc 
trade  missions  are  busy  in  nearly  every 
continent  attempting  to  penetrate, 
encircle,  and  divide  the  free  world. 

The  need  for  new  markets  for  Japan 
and  the  developing  nations  has  also  been 
accentuated  as  never  before — both  by 
the  prospective  impact  of  the  EEC’s 
external  tariff  and  by  their  own  need  to 
acquire  new  outlets  for  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  light  manufactures. 

To  meet  these  new  challenges  and  op¬ 
portunities,  I  am  today  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  new  and  modern  instru¬ 
ment  of  trade  negotiation— the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  I  said  in  my 
state  of  the  Union  address,  its  enactment 
“could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war  and  the 


growth  of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or 
more  to  come.” 

I.  THE  BENEFITS  OF  INCREASED  TRADE 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  benefit  substantially  every  State 
of  the  Union,  every  segment  of  the 
American  economy,  and  every  basic 
objective  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  policy. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  our  economy 
will  be  importantly  affected  by  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  our  exports — and  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  ability  of  our  farmers  and 
businessmen  to  sell  to  the  Common 
Market.  There  is  arising  across  the 
Atlantic  a  single  economic  community 
which  may  soon  have  a  population  half 
again  as  big  as  our  own,  working  and 
competing  together  with  no  more  bar¬ 
riers  to  commerce  and  investment  than 
exist  among  our  50  States — in  an  econ¬ 
omy  which  has  been  growing  roughly 
twice  as  fast  as  ours — representing  a 
purchasing  power  which  will  someday 
equal  our  own  and  a  living  standard 
growing  faster  than  our  own.  As  its 
consumer  incomes  grow,  its  consumer 
demands  are  also  growing,  particularly 
for  the  type  of  goods  that  we  produce 
best,  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  widely  sold  or  known  in  the  markets 
of  Europe  or  in  the  homes  of  its  middle- 
income  families. 

Some  30  percent  of  our  exports — more 
than  $4  billion  in  industrial  goods  and 
materials  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products — already  goes  to  the 
members  and  prospective  members  of 
the  EEC.  European  manufacturers, 
however,  have  increased  their  share  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  market  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  Unless  our  industry  can  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  its  share  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  market,  there  will  be  further 
temptation  to  locate  additional  Ameri¬ 
can-financed  plants  in  Europe  in  order 
to  get  behind  the  external  tariff  wall  of 
the  EEC.  This  would  enable  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  to  contend  for  that 
vast  consumer  potential  on  more  com¬ 
petitive  terms  with  his  European  coun¬ 
terparts;  but  it  will  also  mean  a  failure 
on  our  part  to  take  advantage  of  this 
growing  market  to  increase  jobs  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  country. 

A  more  liberal  trade  policy  will  in 
general  benefit  our  most  efficient  and 
expanding  industries — industries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  advantage  over 
other  world  producers  by  exporting  on 
the  average  twice  as  much  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  we  import — industries  which 
have  done  this  while  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  our  country.  Increasing  in¬ 
vestment  and  employment  in  these 
growth  industries  will  make  for  a  more 
healthy,  efficient  and  expanding  economy 
and  a  still  higher  American  standard 
of  living.  Indeed,  freer  movement  of 
trade  between  America  and  the  Common 
Market  would  bolster  the  economy  of 
the  entire  -free  world,  stimulating  each 
nation  to  do  most  what  it  does  best  and 
helping  to  achieve  the  OECD  target  of 
a  50-percent  combined  Atlantic  commu¬ 
nity  increase  in  gross  national  product 
by  1970. 


Our  efforts  to  prevent  inflation  will 
be  reinforced  by  expanded  trade.  Once 
given  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  oversea  markets,  and  once 
subject  to  healthy  competition  from 
oversea  manufacturers  for  our  own  mar¬ 
kets,  American  management  and  labor 
will  have  additional  reason  to  maintain 
competitive  costs  and  prices,  modernize 
their  plants,  and  increase  their  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  discipline  of  the  world  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  an  excellent  measure  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  a  force  to  stability.  To  try 
to  shield  American  industry  from  the 
discipline  of  foreign  competition  would 
isolate  our  domestic  price  level  from 
world  prices,  encourage  domestic  infla¬ 
tion,  reduce  our  exports  still  further,  and 
invite  less  desirable  governmental  solu¬ 
tions. 

Our  efforts  to  correct  our  adverse  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  have  in  recent  years 
roughly  paralleled  our  ability  to  increase 
our  export  surplus.  It  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  security  pro¬ 
grams  abroad — our  own  military  forces 
overseas  plus  our  contribution  to  the 
security  and  growth  of  other  free  coun¬ 
tries — to  make  substantial  dollar  outlays 
abroad.  These  outlays  are  being  held 
to  the  minimum  necessary,  and  we  are 
seeking  increased  sharing  for  our  allies. 
But  they  will  continue  at  substantial 
rates — and  this  requires  us  to  enlarge 
the  $5  billion  export  surplus  which  we 
presently  enjoy  from  our  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade.  If  that  surplus  can  be 
enlarged,  as  exports  under  our  new  pro¬ 
gram  rise  faster  than  imports,  we  can 
achieve  the  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  payments  which  is  essential  to  our 
economic  stability  and  flexibility.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  surplus  should  fail 
to  grow,  if  our  exports  should  be  denied 
ready  access  to  the  EEC  and  other  mar¬ 
kets — our  oversea  position  would  be  en¬ 
dangered.  Moreover,  if  we  can  lower 
the  external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common 
Market  through  negotiation  our  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  under  less  pressure  to 
locate  their  plants  behind  that  wall  in 
order  to  sell  in  the  European  market, 
thus  reducing  the  export  of  capital  funds 
to  Europe. 

Our  effort  to  promote  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  West  are  thus  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  At¬ 
lantic  trade  policies.  An  expanded  ex¬ 
port  program  is  necessary  to  give  this 
Nation  both  the  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  and  the  economic  growth  we 
need  to  sustain  our  share  of  Western 
military  security  and  economic  advance. 
Equally  important,  a  freer  flow  of  trade 
across  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the  two 
giant  markets  on  either  side  of  the  ocean 
to  impart  strength  and  vigor  to  each 
other,  and  to  combine  their  resources  and 
momentum  to  undertake  the  many  enter¬ 
prises  which  the  security  of  free  peoples 
demands.  For  the  first  time,  as  the 
world’s  greatest  trading  nation,  we  can 
welcome  a  single  partner  whose  trade  is 
even  larger  than  our  own — a  partner  no 
longer  divided  and  dependent,  but  strong 
enough  to  share  with  us  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  initiatives  of  the  free  world. 

The  Communist  bloc,  largely  self- 
contained  and  isolated,  represents  an 
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economic  power  already  by  some  stand¬ 
ards  larger  than  that  of  Western  Europe 
and  hoping  someday  to  overtake  the 
United  States.  But  the  combined  output 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe — nearly  a 
trillion  dollars  a  year — is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  entire  Sino- 
Soviet  world.  Though  we  have  only  half 
the  population,  and  far  less  than  half 
the  territory,  we  can  pool  our  resources 
and  resourcefulness  in  an  open  trade 
partnership  strong  enough  to  outstrip 
any  challenge,,  and  strong  enough  to 
undertake  all  the  many  enterprises 
around  the  world  which  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  freedom  require.  If  we 
can  take  this  step,  Marxist  predictions 
of  “capitalist”  empires  warring  over 
markets  and  stifling  competition  would 
be  shattered  for  all  times — Communist 
hopes  for  a  trade  war  between  these  two 
great  economic  giants  would  be  frus¬ 
trated — and  Communist  efforts  to  split 
the  west  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

As  members  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity  we  have  concerted  our  military 
objectives  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  We  are  concerting 
our  monetary  and  economic  policies 
through  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  It  is 
time  now  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  success  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  our  maintenance  of 
Western  political  unity  depends  in 
equally  large  measure  upon  the  degree 
of  Western  economic  unity.  An  inte¬ 
grated  Western  Europe,  joined  in  trading 
partnership  with  the  United  States,  will 
further  shift  the  world  balance  of  power 
to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
free  choice  will  thus  be  advanced  im¬ 
measurably.  We  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  peacefully  “tearing 
down  walls”  instead  of  arbitrarily  build¬ 
ing  them.  We  will  be  opening  new  vistas 
of  choice  and  opportunity  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  the  free  world. 
In  answer  to  those  who  say  to  the  world’s 
poorer  countries  that  economic  progress 
and  freedom  are  no  longer  compatible, 
we — who  have  long  boasted  about  the 
virtues  of  the  marketplace  and  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  about  our  ability 
to  compete  and  sell  in  any  market,  and 
about  our  willingness  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times — will  have  our  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  since  the  Marshall  plan  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  vitality  of  free  choice. 

Communist  bloc  nations  have  negoti¬ 
ated  more  than  200  trade  agreements  in 
recent  years.  Inevitably  the  recipient 
nation  finds  its  economy  increasingly 
dependent  upon  Soviet  goods,  services 
and  technicians.  But  many  of  these  na¬ 
tions  have  also  observed  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  free  choice  provide  far  greater 
benefits  than  the  economics  of  coer¬ 
cion — and  the  wider  we  can  make  the 
area  of  economic  freedom,  the  easier  we 
make  it  for  all  free  peoples  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  our  innovations  and  put 
them  into  practice. 

Our  efforts  to  aid  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  and  other  friends, 
however,  depend  upon  more  than  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  freedom’s  vitality  and 


benefits.  If  their  economies  are  to  ex¬ 
pand,  if  their  new  industries  are  to  be 
successful,  if  they  are  to  acquire  the 
foreign  exchange  funds  they  will  need 
to  replace  our  aid  efforts,  these  nations 
must  find  new  outlets  for  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  new  manufactures.  We  must 
make  certain  that  any  arrangements 
which  we  make  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  are  worked  out  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  insure  nondiscrimi- 
natory  application  to  all  third  countries. 
Even  more  important,  however,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  together  have 
a  joint  responsibility  to  all  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world — and 
in  this  sense  we  must  work  together  to 
insure  that  their  legitimate  aspirations 
and  requirements  are  fulfilled.  The 
“open  partnership”  which  this  bill  pro¬ 
poses  will  enable  all  free  nations  to 
share  together  the  rewards  of  a  wider 
economic  choice  for  all. 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  free  world  thus  rest,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  our  success  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking.  Economic  isolation  and  polit¬ 
ical  leadership  are  wholly  incompatible. 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  be  fixing  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  and  trading  patterns  vitally  af¬ 
fecting  the  future  of  our  economy  and 
the  hopes  of  our  less-developed  friends. 
Basic  political  and  military  decisions  of 
vital  interest  to  our  security  will  be 
made.  Unless  we  have  this  authority  to 
negotiate  and  have  it  this  year — if  we 
are  separated  from  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  by  high  tariff  barriers  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic — then  we  cannot  hope  to 
play  an  effective  part  in  those  basic  de¬ 
cisions. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the 
initiative  is  up  to  us.  The  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  occurring  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The 
United  States  has  encouraged  sweeping 
changes  in  free  world  economic  patterns 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free¬ 
dom.  But  we  cannot  ourselves  stand 
still.  If  we  are  to  lead,  we  must  act. 
We  must  adapt  our  own  economy  to  the 
imperatives  of  a  changing  world,  and 
once  more  assert  our  leadership. 

The  Amerioan  businessman,  once  the 
authority  granted  by  this  bill  is  exer¬ 
cised,  will  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis  in  a 
rich  and  rapidly  expanding  market 
abroad  which  possesses  potentially  a 
purchasing  power  as  large  and  as  varied 
as  our  own.  He  knows  that,  once  arti¬ 
ficial  restraints  are  removed,  a  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  American  goods,  produced  by 
American  know-how  with  American  ef¬ 
ficiency,  can  compete  with  any  goods 
in  any  spot  in  the  world.  And  almost 
all  members  of  the  business  community, 
in  every  State,  now  participate  or  could 
participate  in  the  production,  processing, 
transporting,  or  distribution  of  either  ex¬ 
ports  or  imports. 

Already  we  sell  to  Western  Europe 
alone  more  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  chemicals,  and  coal  than  our 
total  imports  of  these  commodities  from 
all  regions  of  the  world  combined. 
Western  Europe  is  our  best  customer 
today — and  should  be  an  even  better  one 
tomorrow.  But  as  the  new  external 
tariff  surrounding  the  Common  Market 
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replaces  the  internal  tariff  structure,  a 
German  producer— who  once  competed 
in  the  markets  of  France  on  the  same 
terms  with  our  own  producers — will 
achieve  free  access  to  French  markets 
while  our  own  producers  face  a  tariff. 
In  short,  in  the  absence  of  authority 
to  bargain  down  that  external  tariff,  as 
the  economy  of  the  Common  Market 
expands,  our  exports  will  not  expand 
with  it.  They  may  even  decline. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  stake  in  expanded  trade.  One  out 
of  every  seven  farmworker  produces 
for  export.  The  average  farmer  de¬ 
pends  on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the 
crops  grown  on  1  out  of  every  6  acres 
he  plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice, 
49  percent  of  our  cotton,  45  percent  of 
our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of  our  soybean 
production  are  exported.  Agriculture  is 
one  of  our  best  sources  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

Our  farmers  are  particularly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe.  Our  agricultural  trade  with 
that  area  is  4  to  1  in  our  favor.  The 
agreements  recently  reached  at  Brus¬ 
sels  both  exhausted  our  existing  author¬ 
ity  to  obtain  further  European  con¬ 
cessions,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
future  negotiations  on  American  farm 
exports  to  be  conducted  once  new  au¬ 
thority  is  granted.  But  new  and  flexible 
authority  is  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  door  of  the  Common  Market  open  to 
American  agriculture,  and  open  it  wider 
still.  If  the  output  of  our  astounding 
productivity  is  not  to  pile  up  increas¬ 
ingly  in  our  warehouses,  our  negotiators 
will  need  both  the  special  EEC  authority 
and  the  general  50-percent  authority 
requested  in  the  bill  described  later  in 
this  message. 

The  American  worker  will  benefit  from 
the  expansion  of  our  exports.  One  out 
of  every  3  workers  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  is  employed  in  establishments 
that  export.  Several  hundred  times  as 
many  workers  owe  their  jobs  directly  or 
indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in  the  small 
group — estimated  to  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  workers — who 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  imports.  As  the  number  of 
job  seekers  in  our  labor  force  expands  in 
the  years  ahead,  increasing  our  job  op¬ 
portunities  will  require  expanding  our 
markets  and  economy,  and  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  new  U.S.  plants  built  to  serve 
Common  Market  consumers  are  built 
here,  to  employ  American  workers,  and 
not  there. 

The  American  consumer  benefits  most 
of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign  trade. 
Imports  give  him  a  wider  choice  of 
products  at  competitive  prices.  They 
introduce  new  ideas  and  new  tastes, 
which  often  lead  to  new  demands  for 
American  production. 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency,  and  supple¬ 
ment  antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  as¬ 
sure  competition.  Many  industries  of 
importance  to  the  American  consumer 
and  economy  are  dependent  upon  im¬ 
ports  for  raw  materials  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  Thus  American-made  goods  can 
also  be  made  much  less  expensively  for 
the  American  consumers  if  we  lower  the 
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tariff  on  the  materials  that  are  necessary 
to  their  production. 

American  imports,  in  short,  have  gen¬ 
erally  strengthened  rather  than  weak¬ 
ened  our  economy.  Their  competitive 
benefits  have  already  been  mentioned. 
But  about  60  percent  of  the  goods  we 
import  do  not  compete  with  the  goods 
we  produce — either  because  they  are  not 
produced  in  this  country,  or  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  significant  quantity.  They 
provide  us  with  products  we  need  but 
cannot  efficiently  make  or  grow  (such 
as  bananas  or  coffee) ,  supplement  our 
own  steadily  depleting  natural  resources 
with  items  not  available  here  in  quan¬ 
tity  (such  as  manganese  or  chrome  ore, 
90  percent  or  more  of  which  must  be 
imported  if  our  steel  mills  are  to  op¬ 
erate)  ,  and  contribute  to  our  industrial 
efficiency,  our  economic  growth,  and  our 
high  level  of  consumption.  Those  im¬ 
ports  that  do  compete  are  equal  to  only 
1  or  1 V2  percent  of  our  total  national 
production;  and  even  these  imports 
create  jobs  directly  for  those  engaged  in 
their  processing,  distribution,  or  trans¬ 
portation,  and  indirectly  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  both  export  industries  and  in 
those  industries  dependent  upon  reason¬ 
ably  priced  imported  supplies  for  their 
own  ability  to  compete. 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own 
tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce  tariffs  abroad 
and  thereby  increase  our  exports  and 
export  surplus.  There  are  many  more 
American  jobs  dependent  upon  exports 
than  could  possibly  be  adversely  affected 
by  increased  imports.  And  those  export 
industries  are  our  strongest,  most  effi¬ 
cient,  highest  paying  growth  industries. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  warn¬ 
ings  against  increased  imports  based 
upon  the  lower  level  of  wages  paid  in 
other  countries  are  not  telling  the  whole 
story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  American  industry  in  general — 
and  America’s  highest  paid  industries  in 
particular — export  more  goods  to  other 
markets  than  any  other  nation;  sell  far 
more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they 
sell  to  us;  and  command  the  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  our  own  market  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  three  rea¬ 
sons  for  this : 

(a)  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  with  the  help  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  technology,  can  produce 
more  units  per  man-hour  than  any  other 
workers  in  the  world — thus  making  the 
competitive  cost  of  our  labor  for  many 
products  far  less  than  it  is  in  countries 
with  lower  wage  rates.  For  example, 
while  a  U.S.  coal  miner  is  paid  8  times 
as  much  per  hour  as  the  Japanese  miner, 
he  produces  14  times  as  much  coal — our 
real  cost  per  ton  of  coal  is  thus  far 
smaller — and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal  each 
year. 

(b)  Our  best  industries  also  possess 
other  advantages — the  adequacy  of  low- 
cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  power, 
for  example.  Neither  wages  nor  total 
labor  costs  is  an  adequate  standard  of 
comparison  if  used  alone. 

(c)  American  products  can  frequently 
compete  successfully  even  where  foreign 
prices  are  somewhat  lower — by  virtue  of 
their  superior  quality,  style,  packaging, 
servicing,  or  assurance  of  delivery. 


Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by 
increasing  productivity  and  wages  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to 
be  concerned  over  the  level  of  wages  in 
the  low-wage  countries.  These  levels, 
moreover,  are  already  on  the  rise  and, 
we  would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow 
the  current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by 
appropriate  consultations  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis. 

This  philosophy  of  the  free  market — 
the  wider  economic  choice  for  men  and 
nations — is  as  old  as  freedom  itself.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  philosophy.  For  many 
years  our  trade  legislation  has  enjoyed 
bipartisan  backing  from  those  members 
of  both  parties  who  recognized  how  es¬ 
sential  trade  is  to  our  basic  security 
abroad  and  our  economic  health  at 
home.  This  is  even  more  true  today. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  de¬ 
signed  as  the  expression  of  a  nation, 
not  of  any  single  faction,  not  of  any 
single  faction  or  section.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  recommend  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  prompt  and  favorable  action, 
n.  provisions  or  the  bill 

New  negotiating  authority :  To  achieve 
all  of  the  goals  and  gains  set  forth 
above — to  empower  our  negotiators  with 
sufficient  authority  to  induce  the  EEC 
to  grant  wider  access  to  our  goods  and 
crops  and  fair  treatment  to  those  of 
Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries — and  to  be  ready  to  talk  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  in  practical  terms — 
it  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  au¬ 
thority  be  increased  in  both  flexibility 
and  extent.  I  am  therefore  requesting 
two  basic  kinds  of  authority  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  next  5  years : 

First,  a  general  authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in  recipro¬ 
cal  negotiations.  It  would  be  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  employ  a  variety  of  techniques 
in  exercising  this  authority,  including 
negotiations  on  broad  categories  or  sub- 
categories  of  products. 

Second,  a  special  authority  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  with  the  EEC,  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those 
groups  of  products  where  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  together  account  for 
80  percent  or  more  of  world  trade  in  a 
representative  period.  The  fact  that 
these  groups  of  products  fall  within  this 
special  or  dominant  supplier  authority  is 
proof  that  they  can  be  produced  here  or 
in  Europe  more  efficiently  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  They  include 
most  of  the  products  which  the  members 
of  the  Common  Market  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  trading  with  us,  and  most  of 
the  products  for  which  we  want  freer 
access  to  the  Common  Market;  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  items  in 
which  our  own  ability  to  compete  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  exports 
of  these  items  are  substantially  greater 
than  our  imports.  They  account  for 
nearly  $2  billion  of  our  total  industrial 
exports  to  present  and  prospective  Com¬ 
mon  Market  members  in  1960,  and  for 
about  $1.4  billion  of  our  imports  from 
these  countries.  In  short,  this  special 
authority  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  for 
a  dramatic  agreement  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  that  will  pool  our  economic 
strength  for  the  advancement  of  free¬ 
dom. 
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To  be  effective  in  achieving  a  break¬ 
through  agreement  with  the  EEC  so  that 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
free  world  trading  partners  can  parti¬ 
cipate,  we  will  need  to  use  both  the 
dominant  supplier  authority  and  the 
general  authority  in  combination.  Re¬ 
ductions  would  be  put  into  effect  gradu¬ 
ally  in  stages  over  5  years  or  more.  But 
the  traditional  technique  of  trading  one 
brick  at  a  time  off  our  respective  tariff 
walls  will  not  suffice  to  assure  American 
farm  and  factory  exports  the  kind  of 
access  to  the  European  market  which 
they  must  have  if  trade  between  the  two 
Atlantic  markets  is  to  expand.^  We  must 
talk  instead  in  terms  of  trading  whole 
layers  at  a  time  in  exchange  for  other 
layers,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  do¬ 
ing  in  reducing  their  internal  tariffs,  per¬ 
mitting  the  forces  of  competition  to  set 
new  trade  patterns.  Trading  in  such  an 
enlarged  basis  is  not  possible,  the  EEC 
has  found,  if  traditional  item-by-item 
economic  histories  are  to  dominate.  But 
let  me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to  see 
to  it  that  all  reductions  and  concessions 
are  reciprocal — and  that  the  access  we 
gain  is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas 
or  other  restrictive  devices. 

Safeguarding  interests  of  other  trad¬ 
ing  partners:  In  our  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  we  will  preserve 
our  traditional  most-favored-nation 
principle  under  which  any  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  negotiated  will  be  generalized  to 
our  other  trading  partners.  Obviously, 
in  special  authority  agreements  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  are  the 
dominant  suppliers,  the  participation  of 
other  nations  often  would  not  be  signifi¬ 
cant.  On  other  items,  where  justified, 
compensating  concessions  from  other  in¬ 
terested  countries  should  be  obtained  as 
part  of  the  negotiations.  But  in  essence 
we  must  strive  for  a  nondiscriminatory 
trade  partnership  with  the  EEC.  If  it 
succeeds  only  in  splintering  the  free 
world,  or  increasing  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor  nations,  it  will  have 
failed  to  achieve  one  of  its  major  pur¬ 
poses.  The  negotiating  authority  under 
this  bill  will  thus  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  both  Common  Markets  with, 
and  expand  our  own  trade  in,  the  Latin 
American  republics,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
other  non-European  nations — as  well  as 
helping  them  maximize  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  trade  with  the  Common  Market. 

The  bill  also  requests  special  authority 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  prod¬ 
ucts  supplied  by  friendly  less-developed 
countries  and  not  produced  here  in  any 
significant  quantity,  if  our  action  is  tak¬ 
en  in  concert  with  similar  action  by  the 
Common  Market.  These  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less- 
developed  countries.  Their  efforts  for 
economic  development  and  diversifica¬ 
tion  must  be  advanced  out  of  earnings 
from  these  products.  By  assuring  them 
as  large  a  market  as  possible,  we  are 
bringing  closer  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  finance  their  own  development 
needs  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Safeguards  to  American  industry:  If 
the  authority  requested  in  this  act  is 
used,  imports  as  well  as  exports  will  in¬ 
crease;  and  this  increase  will,  in  the 
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overwhelming  number  of  cases,  be  bene¬ 
ficial  for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 
Nevertheless  ample  safeguards  against 
injury  to  American  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  retained.  Escape  clause  re¬ 
lief  will  continue  to  be  available  with 
more  up-to-date  definitions.  Tempo¬ 
rary  tariff  relief  will  be  granted  where 
essential.  The  power  to  impose  duties 
or  suspend  concessions  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tional  security  will  be  retained.  Articles 
will  be  reserved  from  negotiations  when¬ 
ever  such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  econ¬ 
omy.  And  the  four  basic  stages  of  the 
traditional  peril  point  procedures  and 
safeguards  will  be  retained  and  im¬ 
proved  : 

The  President  will  refer  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  list  of  proposed  items 
for  negotiations; 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct 
hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of  con¬ 
cessions  on  these  products ; 

The  Commission  will  make  a  report  to 
the  President,  specifically  based,  as  such 
reports  are  based  now,  upon  its  findings 
of  how  new  imports  might  lead  to  the 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  domestic  producers  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  profit,  and  the  unemployment 
of  workers  as  the  result  of  anticipated 
reductions  in  duties;  and 

The  President  will  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  his  action  after  completion  of 
the  negotiations.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  substantially  improved, 
however,  since  both  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation  and  the  President’s 
report  would  be  broader  than  a  bare 
determination  of  specific  peril  points; 
and  this  should  enable  us  to  make  much 
more  informed  use  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance:  I  am 
also  recommending  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  trade  program  that  com¬ 
panies,  farmers,  and  workers  who  suf¬ 
fer  damage  from  increased  foreign  im¬ 
port  competition  be  assisted  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  adjust  to  that  competition. 
When  considerations  of  national  policy 
make  it  desirable  to  avoid  higher  tariffs, 
those  injured  by  that  competition  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
the  impact.  Rather,  the  burden  of  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  should  be  borne  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tives  available  to  the  President  are  the 
imposition  or  refusal  of  tariff  relief. 
These  alternatives  should  continue  to  be 
available. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  how¬ 
ever,  provides  an  additional  alternative 
called  trade  adjustment  assistance.  This 
alternative  will  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  make  extensive  use  of  its  fa¬ 
cilities,  programs,  and  resources  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  assistance  to  farmers,  firms, 
and  their  employees  in  making  the  eco¬ 
nomic  readjustments  necessitated  by  the 
imports  resulting  from  tariff  concessions. 

Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unem¬ 
ployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports  would,  under  this  bill, 
be  eligible  for  the  following  forms  of 
assistance : 

1.  Readjustment  allowances  providing 
as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  individ¬ 


ual’s  average  weekly  wage  for  up  to  52 
weeks  for  all  workers,  and  for  as  many 
as  13  additional  weeks  for  workers  over 
60,  with  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  deducted  from  such  allowances  to 
the  extent  available ; 

2.  Vocational  education  and  training 
assistance  to  develop  higher  and  differ¬ 
ent  skills ; 

3.  Financial  assistance  for  those  who 
cannot  find  work  in  their  present  com¬ 
munity  to  relocate  to  a  different  place 
in  the  United  States  where  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  is  available. 

For  a  businessman  or  farmer  adversely 
affected  by  imports,  there  should  be 
available : 

1.  Technical  information,  advice  and 
consultation  to  help  plan  and  implement 
an  attack  on  the  problem ; 

2.  Tax  benefits  to  encourage  moderni¬ 
zation  and  diversification ; 

3.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  other¬ 
wise  not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  in  personal  readjustments  made 
necessary  by  military  service,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  met  its  obligation 
to  assist  industry  in  adjusting  to  war 
production  and  again  to  return  to  peace¬ 
time  production,  so  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  render  assistance  to  those  who 
suffer  as  a  result  of  national  trade  policy. 
Such  a  program  will  supplement  and 
work  in  coordination  with,  not  duplicate, 
what  we  are  already  doing  or  proposing 
to  do  for  depressed  areas,  for  small  busi¬ 
ness,  for  investment  incentives,  and  for 
the  retraining  and  compensation  of  our 
unemployed  workers. 

This  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  a  sub¬ 
sidy  program  of  government  paternal¬ 
ism.  It  is  instead  a  program  to  afford 
time  for  American  initiative,  American 
adaptability,  and  American  resiliency  to 
assert  themselves.  It  is  consistent  with 
that  part  of  the  proposed  law  which 
would  stage  tariff  reductions  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Accordingly,  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  like  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of 
our  economy,  not  to  protect  inefficien¬ 
cies. 

Authority  to  grant  temporary  tariff 
relief  will  remain  available  to  assist 
those  industries  injured  by  a  sudden  in¬ 
flux  of  goods  under  revised  tariffs.  But 
the  accent  is  on  adjustment  more  than 
assistance.  Through  trade  adjustment 
prompt  and  effective  help  can  be  given 
to  those  suffering  genuine  hardship  in 
adjusting  to  import  competition,  moving 
men  and  resources  out  of  uneconomic 
production  into  efficient  production  and 
competitive  positions,  and  in  the  process 
preserving  the  employment  relationships 
between  firms  and  workers  wherever 
possible.  Unlike  tariff  relief,  this  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  tailored  to  their  individual 
needs  without  disrupting  other  policies. 
Experience  with  a  similar  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Common  Market,  and  in 
the  face  of  more  extensive  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  than  we  propose  here,  testifies  to 
the  effective  but  relatively  inexpensive 
nature  of  this  approach.  For  most  af¬ 
fected  firms  will  find  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  involved  is  no  more  than  the  ad¬ 
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justment  they  face  every  year  or  few 
years  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
economy,  consumer  taste,  or  domestic 
competition. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  has  been 
to  describe  the  challenge  we  face  and 
the  tools  we  need.  The  decision  rests 
with  the  Congress.  That  decision  will 
either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  alliance  of  free  nations — 
or  a  threat  to  the  growth  of  Western 
unity.  The  two  great  Atlantic  markets 
will  either  grow  together  or  they  will 
grow  apart.  The  meaning  and  range  of 
free  economic  choice  will  either  be 
widened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen 
everywhere — or  confused  and  constricted 
by  new  barriers  and  delays. 

Last  year,  in  enacting  a  long-term 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Congress  made 
possible  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
relations  with  the  developing  nations. 
This  bill  will  make  possible  a  funda¬ 
mental,  far-reaching  and  unique  change 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  indus¬ 
trialized  nations — particularly  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  As  NATO  was  unprecedented  in 
military  history,  this  measure  is  unprec¬ 
edented  in  economic  history.  But  its 
passage  will  be  long  remembered  and  its 
benefits  widely  distributed  among  those 
who  work  for  freedom. 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  comes  along  to 
fashion  out  of  the  confusion  of  current 
events  a  clear  and  bold  action  to  show 
the  world  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  before  us  now.  This 
bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market,  will  strike  a 
blow  for  freedom. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1962. 


GREAT  BASIN  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
NEVADA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1760)  to  establish  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada, 
and  foh  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  is  S.  1760,  the  so-called 
Great  Basin  National  Park,  located 
within  the  dtate  of  Nevada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  agree  vo  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  en  bloc.\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  \ 

Mr.  DWORSHAI&  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yie^d  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Idaho,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  thi^  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  DoeVthe  Senator 
intend  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
at  this  point?  \ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Just  as  soon  as\the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  have  been'adopted 
en  bloc  I  shall  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
as  follows: 
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On 'page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  strike,  out  “5  miles  over  unsurveyed  land 
to  a  point  which  Is  due  east  of  the  north¬ 
east  corneXof  section  1,  township  12  north, 
range  67  east 

“Thence  du\  west  1  mile  to  a  point;  thence 
due  north  approximately  2  miles  to  a  point 
which  is  due  east  of  the  easterly  common 
corner  of  sections,  24  and  25,  township  13 
north,  range  67  eait;  thence  due  west  1  y2 
miles  to  a  point;”  and  insert  “7  miles  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point  which  is  due  east 
of  the  northeast  cornerW  section  25,  town¬ 
ship  13  north,  range  67  eaW;  thence  due  west 
2 y2  miles  to  a  point;”;  on  page  4,  line  2,  after 
the  word  “approximately"\  to  strike  out 
“three-quarters"  and  insert \one-half”;  In 
line  4,  after  the  word  “of”,  wh&re  it  appears 
the  first  time,  to  strike  out  “the^ south  half 
of”;  at  the  beginning  line  6,  toNstrike  out 
“south  one-sixteenth  latitudinal”  atad  insert 
“east-west  quarter”;  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  “the”,  where  it  appears  the  firsr\time, 
to  strike  out  “northeast  corner  of  the  sWith 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter”  and  insert 
“east  quarter  corner”;  in  line  9,  after  tr 
word  “approximately”,  to  strike  out  “one- 
quarter”  and  insert  “one-half”;  on  page  6, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out 
“124,500”  and  insert  “123,360”;  on  page  8. 
after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

“Sec.  7.  Where  any  Federal  lands  included 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  were 
legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license,  is¬ 
sued  or  authorized  by  any  department,  es¬ 
tablishment,  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  person  so  occupying  or  utilizing  such 
lands,  and  the  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns 
of  such  person,  shall  upon  determination  of 
such  lease,  permit,  or  license,  be  entitled  to 
have  the  privilege  so  possessed  or  enjoyed 
by  him  renewed  from  time  to  time,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  such  person  and  the  life¬ 
time  of  his  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  but 
only  if  they  were  members  of  his  immediate 
family  on  such  date,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That 
grazing  privileges  appurtenant  to  privately 
owned  lands  located  within  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  established  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to 
which  such  privileges  are  appurtenant  shall 
have  vested  in  the  United  States,  except  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  ap¬ 
plicable  thereto  after  reasonable  notice  of/ 
default.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shs 
be  construed  as  creating  any  vested  right, 
title,  interest  or  estate  in  or  to  any  Federal 
lands.” 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

“Sec.  7.  Where  any  Federal  lands/ncluded 
within  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  are 
legally  occupied  or  utilized  on  .the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes, 
pursuant  to  a  lease  permit  oV license  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department  estab¬ 
lishment  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  shall  permit 
the  persons  holding  sqch  grazing  privileges 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  their 
heirs,  successors,  oir  assigns,  to  renew  the 
privileges  from  time  to  time  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 
privilege  shah/be  extended  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  ending  fwenty-five  years  from  the  date 
of  approvay  of  this  Act  except  as  specifically 
provided  /or  in  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  permit  a  holder  of  the  grazing  privilege 
to  renew  such  privilege  from  time  to  time 
duririg  the  holder’3  lifetime  beyond  the 
twenty-five-year  period,  subject  to  such 
tepms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
rescribe,  if  (1)  the  holder  is  the  person  who 
leld  such  privilege  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  Mblder  is  the  heir, 


successor,  or  assign  of  such  person  and  was 
a  member  of  that  person’s  immediate  family, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  creating  any  vested  right,  title, 
interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  any  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  lands.  The  Secretary,  by  regulation, 
may  limit  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appurtenant 
to  the  private  lands  owned  by  the  persons 
who  held  such  privileges  on  the  date  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  Act,  and  may  adjust  such 
privileges  to  preserve  the  park  land  and  re¬ 
sources  from  destruction  or  unnecessary  in¬ 
jury.  Grazing  privileges  appurtenant  to  pri¬ 
vately  owned  lands  located  within  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  established  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to  lands 
to  which  such  privileges  are  appurtenant 
shall  have  vested  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  thereto  and  after  reason¬ 
able  notice  of  any  default.” 

On  page  10,  after  line  16,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  eliminated  from 
,  the  Humboldt  National  Forest  all  those  lands 
comprising  the  Snake  Division  of  the  forest 
?ich  lie  in : 

“Nevada 

“MOUNT  DIABLO  MERIDIAN 

“ToVnships  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  r/rth, 
range  6a.east; 

“Townships  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  1/  north, 
range  69  ea^t;  and  / 

“Townships  10,  11,  12,  and  13  mwth,  range 
70  east.”  \  / 

And,  on  pages!  1,  line  2,  to  change  the  sec¬ 
tion  number  frAn  “8”  to  “9"/  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read :  \  / 

“ Be  it  enacted  by\the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  berle^t  and  inspiration  of 
the  people  a  repre/ntatWe  segment  of  the 
great  basin  processing  outstanding  ecological 
resources  and  /ignu'icantX  geological  and 
scenic  values, /there  is  hereby  established 
the  Great  Bayin  National  Park\in  the  State 
of  Nevada  /hich,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  shall  consist  of  lands  and  interest 
in  lands/  within  the  following  tl escribed 
boundary:  \ 

“Cojnmencing  at  the  quarter  section\orner 
of  s/ctions  17  and  20,  township  11  nterth, 
range  70  east.  Mount  Diablo  Meridian, 
Svada;  thence  west  iy2  miles  along  the 
,  )uth  boundaries  of  sections  17  and  18  1A 
the  westerly  common  corner  of  sections  18 
and  19;  thence  due  west  8  miles  over  unsur¬ 
veyed  land  to  a  point;  thence  due  north  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point  which  is  due  east 
of  the  easterly  common  corner  of  sections  5 
and  8,  township  11  north,  range  68  east; 

“Thence  westerly  over  unsurveyed  land  to 
said  easterly  common  corner  of  sections  5 
and  8;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary 
of  section  5  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section;  thence  due  north  approximately  one 
mile  over  unsurveyed  land  to  a  point  which 
is  due  east  of  the  easterly  common  corner 
of  sections  25  and  36,  township  12  north, 
range  67  east,  thence  due  east  one  mile  over 
unsurveyed  land  to  a  point;  thence  due  north 
approximately  7  miles  over  unsurveyed  land 
to  a  point  which  is  due  east  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  25,  township  13  north, 
range  67  east;  thence  due  west  2  y2  miles  to 
a  point;  thence  due  north  approximately  3 
miles  over  unsurveyed  land  to  the  quarter 
section  corner  on  the  south  boundary  of 
section  6,  township  13  north,  range  68  east; 
thence  2  miles  north  through  the  center  of 
section  6,  township  13  north,  range  68  east, 
and  section  31,  township  14  north,  range  68 
east,  to  the  quarter  section  corner  common 
to  sections  30  and  31; 

“Thence  east  1%  miles  along  the  south 
boundaries  of  sections  30  and  29  to  the  com¬ 
mon  corner  of  sections  28,  29,  32,  and  33; 


thence  north  2  miles  along  the  east  bound¬ 
aries  of  sections  29  and  20  to'  the  comrnon 
corner  of  sections  16,  17,  20,  and  21;  t/ence 
east  1  mile  along  the  south  boundary  of 
section  16  to  the  common  corner  of/sections 
15,  16,  21,  and  22;  thence  north  1  ttiile  along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  16  to  the  com¬ 
mon  corner  of  sections  9,  10/ 15,  and  16; 
thence  east  3  miles  along  th/south  bound¬ 
aries  of  sections  10,  11,  and  18  to  the  easterly 
common  corner  of  section/!  2  and  13  on  the 
east  boundary  of  township  14  north,  range 

68  east; 

“Thence  north  approximately  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  along/  the  west  boundary  of 
township  14  nort/  range  69  east,  to  the 
westerly  common/corner  of  sections  7  and 
18,  said  townshi/ and  range;  thence  east  ap¬ 
proximately  o/e-half  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of/Said  section  18  to  the  north 
quarter  co/ier  of  said  section  18,  thence 
south  app/oximately  ohe-half  mile  along  the 
north  sooth  quarter  line  of  said  section  18 
to  thf/northwest  corner  of  the  southeast 
quar/r  of  said  section  18; 

aence  east  approximtaely  one-half  mile 
al/ig  the  east-west  quarter  line  of  said  sec- 
ion  18  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said  sec¬ 
tion  18;  thence  south  approximately  one- 
half  mile  along  the  east  boundary  of  said 
section  18  to  the  southerly  common  corner 
of  said  section  18  and  section  17;  thence  east 
approximtaely  one-half  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  section  20  to  the  north  quarter 
corner  of  said  section  20; 

“Thence  east  approximately  one-half  mile 
along  the  north-south  quarter  line  of  said 
section  20  to  the  north  quarter  corner  of  sec¬ 
tion  29;  thence  east  approximately  one-half 
mile  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section 
29;  thence  north  approximately  4.89  chains 
along  the  west  boundary  of  section  28  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  said  section  28;  thence 
east  approximately  one  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  said  section  28  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  section  28; 

“Thence  south  along  the  east  boundaries  of 
sections  28  and  33,  township  14  north,  range 

69  east,  and  of  what  probably  will  be  when 
surveyed  section  4,  township  13  north,  range 

69  east,  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of  said 
section  4;  thence  east  approximately  two 
miles  along  the  east-west  quarter  lines  of 
sections  3  and  2  to  the  east  quarter  corner  of 
said  section  2;  thence  south  approximately 
one-half  mile  along  the  east  boundary  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  to  the  common  corner  of  sections  1,  2, 
11,  and  12. 

“Thence  east  approximately  two  miles 
^  along  the  north  boundaries  of  said  section 
1^2,  township  13  north,  range  69  east,  and 
section  7,  township  13  north,  range  70  east, 
to\he  common  corner  of  sections  5,  6,  7,  and 
8;  thence  south  5  miles  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  8,  17,  20,  29,  and  32, 
to  the  \outherly  common  corner  of  sections 
31  and  33-  township  13  north,  range  70  east; 
thence  east  1  mile  along  the  south  bound¬ 
ary  of  section  32  to  the  northerly  common 
corner  of  sections  4  and  5,  township  12  north, 
range  70  east;' 

“Thence  souih  1  mile  along  the  west 
boundary  of  section  4,  to  the  common  corner 
of  sections  4,  5,  8,  and  9;  thence  east  1  mile 
along  the  south  boundary  of  section  4,  to 
the  common  corner  of  sections  3,  4,  9,  and 
10;  thence  south  5  mUes  along  the  west 
boundaries  of  sections  10s.  15,  22,  27,  and  34, 
to  the  common  corner  ofSsections  3  and  4, 
township  11  north,  range  70  east,  and  sec¬ 
tions  33  and  34,  township  IS  north,  range 

70  east;  thence  west  1  mile  along  the  north 
boundary  of  section  4,  to  the  common  cor¬ 
ner  of  sections  4  and  5,  township,  H  north, 
range  70  east,  and  sections  32  and\3,  town¬ 
ship  12  north,  range  70  east; 

“Thence  south  1  mile  along  th^V  west 
boundary  of  section  4,  township  11  nh 
range  70  east,  to  the  common  corner  of 
tions  4,  5,  8,  and  9;  thence  west  one-half  : 
along  the  north  boundary  of  section  8, 
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Charles  D.  Mills 
James  K.  Beebe 
Carl  F.  Baker 
Charles  L.  Francis 


John  T.  McGilly 
Coit  Rodgers 
Cluese  Russell 
Robert  E.  DeMichillie 
Charles  R.  Wilson 
James  H.  Tyner 
Charles  R.  Finn 
Edward  Schertzi 
Harry  F.  SanJxJrn 
John  R.  Alford 
AlberjpfL  Bennett 
Papfit.  Harp 
taymond  J.  Gorman 
Glendon  Grantham 
Earl  A.  Ericksen 
Robert  A.  Jones 
Richard  R.  Terhune, 
Jr. 

Charles  F.  Coolidge 
Donald  E.  Grant 
Robert  C.  Hilker 
Cordus  C.  Bough 
Eugene  E.  Doyle 
Earl  L.  Dickson 
Glenn  E.  Basham 
John  A.  Marino 
^Robert  A.  Murrell 
lur  M.  Mclver 
OmeSIj.  Foster 
KennetJhGGarrison 
Franklin  LkFquntaine 
Donald  E.  Dea: 

Dale  T.  Butler 
Lyman  R.  Oliver,  Jr. 
Frederick  R.  Cooper, 
Jr. 

Donald  L.  Conlon 
Charles  D.  Pearson 
Richard  D.  Bundy 
Robert  Casale 
Harry  V.  Walker 


Thomas  E.  Hilton,"' 
James  F.  Kanpas'ter 
Gerald  E.  Ralmer 
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Wiljiethi  T.  Vanderberg 
-  ‘  hard  A.  Gill 
Lennox  A.  Johnson 
John  H.  Wiechert 
Ivan  B.  Aiken,  Jr. 
Donald  D.  Luedke 
Robert  V.  Bouck 
John  T.  Watson 
John  W.  Gates 
George  P.  Spaniol 
Blanchard  M.  Pierce 
Truxton  W.  Payne 
Robert  D.  Goodenough 
Dalton  L.  Burrus 
Elwyn  C.  Evans 
Richard  E.  Eastman 
John  D.  Kakalia 
Edwin  L.  Mapp,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Bowen 
Richard  J.  Harding 
Stanley  W.  Mead 
William  W.  Southern, 
Jr. 

William  L.  Broad  well 
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Charles  W.  Brandon 
Fred  E.  Grombacher 
Sewell  G.  Loggins 
Jesse  E.  Sparks 

rest  W.  Ringsage 
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Earl  R/5S6hattenberg 
George  E .  Pb&iher 
William  H.  Bactj 
Franklin  H.  Dougfit 
Kenneth  W.  Bates 
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House  of  Representatives 


Thursday,  January  25,  1962, 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered\the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  43:  rO:  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lordf\nd  my  servants  whom 
I  have  chosen. 

Almighty  God,  'grant  that  in  the 
achievements  of  eacn\day  we  may  bear 
clear  and  unmistakable^witness  that  we 
are  Thy  servants  and  have  Thy  spirit 
of  generosity  and  good  will  toward  all 
mankind. 

Inspire  us  with  a  deep  ahd  sincere 
concern  for  the  desperate  needs  of  our 
generation  and  the  confident  Nassur- 
ance  that  Thy  grace  is  abundantlygable 
to  sustain  us  in  our  longings  and  labors 
to  meet  them. 

May  it  be  the  goal  of  all  our  desired 
to  give  humanity  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  fulfillment  and  fruition  those 
capacities  and  capabilities  with  which 
Thou,  their  Creator,  hast  endowed  them.* 

Thine  be  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


Judd 

Multer 

Shriver 

Kee 

Nedzi 

Sisk  / 

Keith 

Nelsen 

Slack  / 

Kilburn 

Nix 

Spence  / 

Kirwan 

Norrell 

Stagge/s 

Kunkel 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Steed/ 

Landrum 

O’Neill 

Stephens 

Lankford 

Patman 

Thompson, 

McCulloch 

Perkins 

Thompson, 

McDowell 

Pilcher 

Topper 

McSween 

Powell 

Wllman 

McVey 

Reuss 

/Vanik 

MacGregor 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

/'Van  Pelt 

Mailllard 

Rutherford  -/ 

Waggoner 

Martin,  Mass. 

Scherer  / 

Watts 

Meader 

Schwengel  / 

Weis 

Merrow 

Scott  / 

Wh  alley 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Seely-Br<wn 

Widnall 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Selden  / 

Yates 

Morrison 

Shelley/ 

Zablocki 

Moulder 

Sheppard 

Zelenko 

On  this  rollcall  303 
rswered  to  their  names, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were, 
communicated  to  the  House  by  M: 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


the 

not 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nr 
point  of  order  that  a  quoruiV  is 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  jOas  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names :  / 
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Abbitt 

Cell  dr 

Garland 

Alger 

Chi/erfield 

Garmatz 

Ashmore 

Cl/rk 

Giaimo 

Auchincloss 

Cpad 

Gilbert 

Avery 

Cconte 

Gray 

Baring 

/Cook 

Griffiths 

Barrett 

/  Cooley 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Bass,  N.H.  / 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Harsh  a 

Becker  / 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hays 

Belcher  / 

Dawson 

Healey 

Blatnik  / 

Derwinski 

Hubert 

Blitch  / 

Dole 

Hemphill 

Boggs  / 

Dooley 

Hiestand 

Bow  / 

Edmondson 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Breeding 

Ellsworth 

Hosmer 

Bromwell 

Fallon 

Ichord 

Bro/mfield 

Farbstein 

Inouye 

Bu/kley 

Feighan 

Jarman 

B/frke,  Mas6. 

Finnegan 

Jennings 

Gannon 

Flynt 

Joelson 

/Carey 

Forrester 

Jones,  Ala. 

The  SPEAKEI 
Members  have 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  unjfer  the  call  were  dispensed 
wii 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  314) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
f  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
7 Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  our  Nation 
embarked  upon  a  new  experiment  in  in¬ 
ternational  relationships — the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program.  Faced 
with  the  chaos  in  world  trade  that  had 
resulted  from  the  great  depression,  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  failure  of  the  promises 
that  high  protective  tariffs  would  gen¬ 
erate  recovery,  and  impelled  by  a  des¬ 
perate  need  to  restore  our  economy, 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  authority 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  reductions 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  spur  our  exports  and  aid  our  economic 
recovery  and  growth. 

That  landmark  measure,  guided 
through  Congress  by  Cordell  Hull,  has 
been  extended  11  times.  It  has  served 
our  country  and  the  free  world  well  over 
two  decades.  The  application  of  this 
program  brought  growth  and  order  to 
the  free  world  trading  system.  Our  to¬ 
tal  exports,  averaging  less  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  the  3  years  preceding  en¬ 
actment  of  the  law,  have  now  increased 
to  over  $20  billion. 

On  June  30,  1962,  the  negotiating  au¬ 
thority  under  the  last  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expires.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  a  wholly  new  instrument. 
A  new  American  trade  initiative  is 
needed  to  meet  the  challenges  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  rapidly  changing  world 
economy. 


In  the  brief  period  since  this  act  was 
last  extended,  five  fundamentally  new 
and  sweeping  developments  have  made 
obsolete  our  traditional  trade  policy: 

The  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market:  An  economy  which  may  soon 
nearly  equal  our  own,  protected  by  a 
single  external  tariff  similar  to  our 
own — has  progressed  with  such  success 
and  momentum  that  it  has  surpassed  its 
original  timetable,  convinced  those  ini¬ 
tially  skeptical  that  there  is  now  no 
turning  back  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  radical  alteration  of  the  economics 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Almost  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  free  world’s  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  (if  the  United  Kingdom  and 
others  successfully  complete  their  nego¬ 
tiations  for  membership)  may  soon  be 
concentrated  in  two  great  markets — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ex¬ 
panded  European  Economic  Community. 
A  trade  policy  adequate  to  negotiate 
item  by  item  tariff  reductions  with  a 
large  number  of  small  independent 
states  will  no  longer  be  adequate  to  as¬ 
sure  ready  access  for  ourselves — and  for 
our  traditional  trading  partners  in 
Canada,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and  else¬ 
where — to  a  market  nearly  as  large  as 
our  own,  whose  negotiators  can  speak 
with  one  voice  but  whose  internal  dif¬ 
ferences  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
negotiate  item  by  item. 

The  growing  pressures  on  our  balance- 
of -payments  position  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  turned  a  new  spotlight  on  the 
importance  of  increasing  American  ex¬ 
ports  to  strengthen  the  international 
position  of  the  dollar  and  prevent  a 
steady  drain  of  our  gold  reserves.  To 
maintain  our  defense,  assistance  and 
other  commitments  abroad,  while  ex¬ 
panding  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  capi¬ 
tal,  we  must  achieve  a  reasonable  equi¬ 
librium  in  our  international  accounts  by 
offsetting  these  dollar  outlays  with 
dollar  sales. 

Tire  need  to  accelerate  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  following  a  lagging  period 
of  7  years  characterized  by  three  re¬ 
cessions,  is  more  urgent  than  it  has  been 
in  years — underlined  by  the  millions  of 
new  job  opportunities  which  will  have 
to  be  found  in  this  decade  to  provide 
employment  for  those  already  unem¬ 
ployed  as  well  as  an  increasing  flood  of 
younger  workers,  farmworkers  seeking 
new  opportunities,  and  city  workers  dis¬ 
placed  by  technological  change. 

The  Communist  aid  and  trade  offen¬ 
sive  has  also  become  more  apparent  in 
recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  41 
non-Communist  countries  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  globe  has  more 
than  tripled  in  recent  years;  and  bloc 
trade  missions  are  busy  in  nearly  every 
continent  attempting  to  penetrate,  en¬ 
circle,  and  divide  the  free  world. 
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The  need  for  new  markets  for  Japan 
and  the  developing  nations  has  also  been 
accentuated  as  never  before — both  by 
the  prospective  impact  of  the  EEC’s  ex¬ 
ternal  tariff  and  by  their  own  need  to 
acquire  new  outlets  for  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  light  manufactures. 

To  meet  these  new  challenges  and  op¬ 
portunities,  I  am  today  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  new  and  modern  instru¬ 
ment  of  trade  negotiation — the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  I  said  in  my 
state  of  the  Union  address,  its  enactment 
“could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war,  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or 
more  to  come.” 

I.  THE  BENEFITS  OF  INCREASED  TRADE 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  benefit  substantially  every  State 
of  the  Union,  every  segment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  and  every  basic  objective 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  foreign 
policy. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  our  economy  will 
be  importantly  affected  by  our  ability  to 
expand  our  exports — and  particularly 
upon  the  ability  of  our  farmers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  sell  to  the  Common  Market. 
There  is  arising  across  the  Atlantic  a 
single  economic  community  which  may 
soon  have  a  population  half  again  as 
big  as  our  own,  working  and  competing 
together  with  no  more  barriers  to  com¬ 
merce  and  investment  than  exist  among 
our  50  States — in  an  economy  which  has 
been  growing  roughly  twice  as  fast  as 
ours — representing  a  purchasing  power 
which  will  someday  equal  our  own  and  a 
living  standard  growing  faster  than  our 
own.  As  its  consumer  incomes  grow,  its 
consumer  demands  are  also  growing, 
particularly  for  the  type  of  goods  that 
we  produce  best,  which  are  only  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  widely  sold  or  known  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  or  in  the  homes  of 
its  middle-income  families. 

Some  30  percent  of  our  exports — more 
than  $4-  billion  in  industrial  goods  and 
materials  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products — already  goes  to  the 
members  and  prospective  members  of 
the  EEC.  European  manufacturers, 
however,  have  increased  their  share  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  market  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  Unless  our  industry  can  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  its  share  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  market,  there  will  be  further  temp¬ 
tation  to  locate  additional  American- 
financed  plants  in  Europe  in  order  to  get 
behind  the  external  tariff  wall  of  the 
EEC.  This  would  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  contend  for  that  vast 
consumer  potential  on  more  competitive 
terms  with  his  European  counterparts; 
but  it  will  also  mean  a  failure  on  our 
part  to  take  advantage  of  this  growing 
market  to  increase  jobs  and  investment 
in  this  country. 

A  more  liberal  trade  policy  will,  in 
general,  benefit  our  most  efficient  and 
expanding  industries — industries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  advantage  over 
other  world  producers  by  exporting  on 
the  average  twice  as  much  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  we  import — industries  which 
have  done  this  while  paying  the  highest 


wages  in  our  country.  Increasing  in¬ 
vestment  and  employment  in  these 
growth  industries  will  make  for  a  more 
healthy,  efficient,  and  expanding  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  still  higher  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  Indeed,  freer  movement 
of  trade  between  America  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  would  bolster  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world,  stimulating 
each  nation  to  do  most  what  it  does 
best  and  helping  to  achieve  the  OECD 
target  of  a  50  percent  combined  Atlantic 
Community  increase  in  gross  national 
product  by  1970. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  inflation  will 
be  reinforced  by  expanded  trade.  Once 
given  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  oversea  markets,  and  once 
subject  to  healthy  competition  from 
oversea  manufacturers  for  our  own 
markets,  American  management  and 
labor  will  have  additional  reason  to 
maintain  competitive  costs  and  prices, 
modernize  their  plants,  and  increase 
their  productivity.  The  discipline  of  the 
world  marketplace  is  an  excellent  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency  and  a  force  to  stability. 
To  try  to  shield  American  industry  from 
the  discipline  of  foreign  competition 
would  isolate  our  domestic  price  level 
from  world  prices,  encourage  domestic 
inflation,  reduce  our  exports  still  further, 
and  invite  less  desirable  governmental 
solutions. 

Our  efforts  to  correct  our  adverse  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  have,  in  recent  years, 
roughly  paralleled  our  ability  to  increase 
our  export  surplus.  It  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  security  programs 
abroad — our  own  military  forces  over¬ 
seas  plus  our  contribution  to  the  security 
and  growth  of  other  free  countries — to 
make  substantial  dollar  outlays  abroad. 
These  outlays  are  being  held  to  the  min¬ 
imum  necessary,  and  we  are  seeking  in¬ 
creased  sharing  from  our  allies.  But 
they  will  continue  at  substantial  rates — 
and  this  requires  us  to  enlarge  the  $5 
billion  export  surplus  which  we  presently 
enjoy  from  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  If  that  surplus  can  be  enlarged, 
as  exports  under  our  new  program  rise 
faster  than  imports,  we  can  achieve  the 
equilibrium  in  our  balance  of  payments 
which  is  essential  to  our  economic  sta¬ 
bility  and  flexibility.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  surplus  should  fail  to  grow, 
if  our  exports  should  be  denied  ready 
access  to  the  EEC  and  other  markets — • 
our  oversea  position  would  be  endan¬ 
gered.  Moreover,  if  we  can  lower  the 
external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  through  negotiation,  our  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  under  less  pressure  to  lo¬ 
cate  their  plants  behind  that  wall  in 
order  to  sell  in  the  European  market, 
thus  reducing  the  export  of  capital 
funds  to  Europe. 

Our  efforts  to  promote  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  West  are  thus  directly 
related  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  At¬ 
lantic  trade  policies.  An  expanded  ex¬ 
port  program  is  necessary  to  give  this 
Nation  both  the  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  and  the  economic  growth  we 
need  to  sustain  our  share  of  Western 
military  security  and  economic  advance. 
Equally  important,  a  freer  flow  of  trade 
across  the  Atlantic  will  enable  the  two 
giant  markets  on  either  side  of  the  ocean 
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to  impart  strength  and  vigor  to  each 
other,  and  to  combine  their  resources 
and  momentum  to  undertake  the  many 
enterprises  which  the  security  of  free 
peoples  demands.  For  the  first  time,  as 
the  world’s  greatest  trading  nation,  we 
can  welcome  a  single  partner  whose  trade 
is  even  larger  than  our  own — a  partner 
no  longer  divided  and  dependent,  but 
strong  enough  to  share  with  us  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  initiatives  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Communist  bloc,  largely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  isolated,  represents  an  eco¬ 
nomic  power  already  by  some  standards 
larger  than  that  of  Western  Europe  and 
hoping  someday  to  overtake  the  United 
States.  But  the  combined  output  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe — nearly  a  trillion 
dollars  a  year — is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  Sino-Soviet 
world.  Though  we  have  only  half  the 
population,  and  far  less  than  half  the 
territory,  we  can  pool  or  resources  and 
resourcefulness  in  an  open-trade  part¬ 
nership  strong  enough  to  outstrip  any 
challenge,  and  strong  enough  to  under¬ 
take  all  the  many  enterprises  around  the 
world  which  the  maintenance  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  freedom  require.  If  we  can  take 
this  step,  Marxist  predictions  of  capital¬ 
ist  empires  warring  over  markets  and 
stifling  competition  would  be  shattered 
for  all  time — Communist  hopes  for  a 
trade  war  between  these  two  great  eco¬ 
nomic  giants  would  be  frustrated — and 
Communist  efforts  to  split  the  West 
would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

As  members  of  the  Atlantic  commu¬ 
nity  we  have  concerted  our  military  ob¬ 
jectives  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  We  are  concerting 
our  monetary  and  economic  policies 
through  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  It  is  time 
now  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Atlantic  community.  The 
success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  success  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  our  maintenance  of 
Western  political  unity  depends  in 
equally  large  measure  upon  the  degree 
of  Western  economic  unity.  An  inte¬ 
grated  Western  Europe,  joined  in  trad¬ 
ing  partnership  with  the  United  States, 
will  further  shift  the  world  balance  of 
power  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
free  choice  will  thus  be  advanced  im¬ 
measurably.  We  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  peacefully  tearing 
down  walls  instead  of  arbitrarily  build¬ 
ing  them.  We  will  be  opening  new  vistas 
of  choice  and  opportunity  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  the  free  world. 
In  answer  to  those  who  say  to  the  world’s 
poorer  countries  that  economic  progress 
and  freedom  are  no  longer  compatible, 
we — who  have  long  boasted  about  the 
virtues  of  the  marketplace  and  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  about  our  ability 
to  compete  and  sell  in  any  market  and 
about  our  willingness  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times — will  have  our  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  since  the  Marshall  plan  to 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  free  choice. 

Communist  bloc  nations  have  negoti¬ 
ated  more  than  200  trade  agreements  in 
recent  years.  Inevitably  the  recipient 
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nation  finds  its  economy  increasingly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Soviet  goods,  services,  and 
technicians.  But  many  of  these  nations 
have  also  observed  that  the  economics  of 
free  choice  provide  far  greater  benefits 
than  the  economics  of  coercion — and  the 
wider  we  can  make  the  area  of  economic 
freedom,  the  easier  we  make  it  for  all 
free  peoples  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
our  innovations  and  put  them  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

Our  efforts  to  aid  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  and  other  friends, 
however,  depend  upon  more  than  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  freedom’s  vitality  and  bene¬ 
fits.  If  their  economies  are  to  expand, 
if  their  new  industries  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  if  they  are  to  acquire  the  foreign 
exchange  funds  they  will  need  to  replace 
our  aid  efforts,  these  nations  must  find 
new  outlets  for  their  raw  materials  and 
new  manufactures.  We  must  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  any  arrangements  which  we 
make  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  are  worked  out  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  insure  nondiscriminatory  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  third  countries.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  the  United  States  and 
Europe  together  have  a  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  to  all  of  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world — and  in  this  sense  we 
must  work  together  to  insure  that  their 
legitimate  aspirations  and  requirements 
are  fulfilled.'  The  “open  partnership” 
which  this  bill  proposes  will  enable  all 
free  nations  to  share  together  the  re¬ 
wards  of  a  wider  economic  choice  for 
all. 

Our  efforts  to  maintain  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world  thus  rest,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  our  success  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  Economic  isolation  and  political 
leadership  are  wholly  incompatible. 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  will  be  fixing 
basic  economic  and  trading  patterns 
vitally  affecting  the  future  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  hopes  of  our  less-developed 
friends.  Basic  political  and  military  de¬ 
cisions  of  vital  interest  to  our  security 
will  be  made.  Unless  we  have  this  au  ■ 
thority  to  negotiate  and  have  it  this 
year — if  we  are  separated  from  the 
Common  Market  by  high  tariff  barriers 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic — then  we 
cannot  hope  to  play  an  effective  part  in 
those  basic  decisions. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership,  the 
initiative  is  up  to  us.  The  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  occurring  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  The 
United  States  has  encouraged  sweeping 
changes  in  free  world  economic  patterns 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free¬ 
dom.  But  we  cannot  ourselves  stand 
still.  If  we  are  to  lead,  we  must  act. 
We  must  adapt  our  own  economy  to  the 
imperatives  of  a  changing  world,  and 
once  more  assert  our  leadership. 

The  American  businessman,  once  the 
authority  granted  by  this  bill  is  exer¬ 
cised,  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
compete  on  a  more  equal  basis  in  a  rich 
and  rapidly  expanding  market  abroad 
which  possesses  potentially  a  purchasing 
power  as  large  and  as  varied  as  our  own. 
He  knows  that,  once  artificial  restraints 
are  removed,  a  vast  array  of  American 
goods,  produced  by  American  know-how 
with  American  efficiency,  can  compete 
with  any  goods  in  any  spot  in  the  world. 


And  almost  all  members  of  the  business 
community,  in  every  State,  now  partici¬ 
pate  or  could  participate  in  the  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  transporting,  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  either  exports  or  imports. 

Already  we  sell  to  Western  Europe 
alone  more  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  chemicals,  and  coal  than  our 
total  imports  of  these  commodities  from 
all  regions  of  the  world  combined.  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  our  best  customer  today — 
and  should  be  an  even  better  one  to¬ 
morrow.  But  as  the  new  external  tariff 
surrounding  the  Common  Market  re¬ 
places  the  internal  tariff  structure,  a 
German  producer — who  once  competed 
in  the  markets  of  Prance  on  the  same 
terms  with  our  own  producers — will 
achieve  free  access  to  French  markets 
while  our  own  producers  face  a  tariff. 
In  short,  in  the  absence  of  authority  to 
bargain  down  that  external  tariff,  as  the 
economy  of  the  Common  Market  ex¬ 
pands,  our  exports  will  not  expand  with 
it.  They  may  even  decline. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  stake  in  expanded  trade.  One  out 
of  every  seven  farmworkers  produces 
for  export.  The  average  fanner  depends 
on  foreign  markets  to  sell  the  crops 
grown  on  1  out  of  every  6  acres  he 
plants.  Sixty  percent  of  our  rice,  49 
percent  of  our  cotton,  49  percent 
of  our  wheat,  and  42  percent  of 
our  soybean  production  is  exported. 
Agriculture  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Our  farmers  are  particularly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  markets  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Our  agricultural  trade  with  that 
area  is  4  to  1  in  our  favor.  The 
agreements  recently  reached  at  Brussels 
both  exhausted  our  existing  authority 
to  obtain  further  European  concessions, 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  American  farm  exports  to 
be  conducted  once  new  authority  is 
granted.  But  new  and  flexible  authority 
is  required  if  we  are  to  keep  the  door  of 
the  Common  Market  open  to  American 
agriculture,  and  open  it  wider  still.  If 
the  output  of  our  astounding  productiv¬ 
ity  is  not  to  pile  up  increasingly  in  our 
warehouses,  our  negotiators  will  need 
both  the  special  EEC  authority  and  the 
general  50-percent  authority  requested 
in  the  bill  described  later  in  this  message. 

The  American  worker  will  benefit 
from  the  expansion  of  our  exports.  One 
out  of  every  three  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  that  export.  Several  hundred 
times  as  many  workers  owe  their  jobs  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  exports  as  are  in 
the  small  group — estimated  to  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  work¬ 
ers — who  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
a  sharp  increase  in  imports.  As  the 
number  of  jobseekers  in  our  labor  force 
expands  in  the  years  ahead,  increasing 
our  job  opportunities  will  require  ex¬ 
panding  our  markets  and  economy,  and 
making  certain  that  new  U.S.  plants 
built  to  serve  Common  Market  consum¬ 
ers  are  built  here,  to  employ  American 
workers,  and  not  there. 

The  American  consumer  benefits  most 
of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign  trade. 
Imports  give  him  a  wider  choice  of  prod¬ 
ucts  at  competitive  prices.  They  intro¬ 
duce  new  ideas  and  new  tastes,  which 
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often  lead  to  new  demands  for  Ameri¬ 
can  production. 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency,  and  supple¬ 
ment  antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  as¬ 
sure  competition.  Many  industries  of 
importance  to  the  American  consumer 
and  economy  are  dependent  upon  im¬ 
ports  for  raw  materials  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  Thus  American-made  goods  can 
also  be  made  much  less  expensively  for 
the  American  consumers  if  we  lower  the 
tariff  on  the  materials  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  production. 

American  imports,  in  short,  have  gen¬ 
erally  strengthened  rather  than  weak¬ 
ened  our  economy.  Their  competitive 
benefits  have  already  been  mentioned. 
But  about  60  percent  of  the  goods  we 
import  do  not  compete  with  the  goods 
we  produce — either  because  they  are  not 
produced  in  this  country,  or  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  significant  quantity.  They 
provide  us  with  products  we  need  but 
cannot  efficiently  make  or  grow  (such  as 
bananas  or  coffee) ,  supplement  our  own 
steadily  depleting  natural  resources  with 
items  not  available  here  in  quantity 
(such  as  manganese  or  chrome  ore,  90 
percent  or  more  of  which  must  be  im¬ 
ported  if  our  steel  mills  are  to  operate), 
and  contribute  to  our  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency,  our  economic  growth,  and  our 
high  level  of  consumption.  Those  im¬ 
ports  that  do  compete  are  equal  to  only 
1  or  1V2  percent  of  our  total  national 
production ;  and  even  these  imports 
create  jobs  directly  for  those  engaged  in 
their  processing,  distribution,  or  trans¬ 
portation,  and  indirectly  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  both  export  industries  and  in 
those  industries  dependent  upon  reason¬ 
ably  priced  imported  supplies  for  their 
own  ability  to  compete. 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own 
tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce  tariffs 
abroad  and  thereby  increase  our  exports 
and  export  surplus.  There  are  many 
more  American  jobs  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
ports  than  could  possibly  be  adversely 
affected  by  increased  imports.  And  those 
export  industries  are  our  strongest,  most 
efficient,  highest  paying  growth  indus¬ 
tries. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  warn¬ 
ings  against  increased  imports  based 
upon  the  lower  level  of  wages  paid  in 
other  countries  are  not  telling  the  whole 
story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  American  industry  in  general — 
and  America’s  highest  paid  industries  in 
particular — export  more  goods  to  other 
markets  than  any  other  nation;  sell  far 
more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they 
sell  to  us;  and  command  the  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  our  own  market  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  three  rea¬ 
sons  for  this: 

(a)  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  with  the  help  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  technology,  can  produce 
more  units  per  man-hour  than  any  other 
workers  in  the  world — thus  making  the 
competitive  cost  of  our  labor  for  many 
products  far  less  than  it  is  in  countries 
with  lower  wage  rates.  For  example, 
while  a  U.S.  coal  miner  is  paid  8  times 
as  much  per  hour  as  the  Japanese  miner, 
he  produces  14  times  as  much  coal — our 
real  cost  per  ton  of  coal  is  thus  far 
smaller — and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens  of 
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millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  coal  each 
year. 

(b)  Our  best  industries  also  possess 
other  advantages — the  adequacy  of  low- 
cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  power, 
for  example.  Neither  wages  nor  total 
labor  costs  is  an  adequate  standard  of 
comparison  if  used  alone. 

(c)  American  products  can  frequently 
compete  successfully  even  where  foreign 
prices  are  somewhat  lower — by  virtue  of 
their  superior  quality,  style,  packaging, 
servicing,  or  assurance  of  delivery. 

Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by 
increasing  productivity  and  wages  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to  be 
concerned  over  the  level  of  wages  in  the 
low-wage  countries.  These  levels,  more¬ 
over,  are  already  on  the  rise,  and,  we 
would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow  the 
current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by  appro¬ 
priate  consultations  on  an  international 
basis. 

This  philosophy  of  the  free  market — 
the  wider  economic  choice  for  men  and 
nations — is  as  old  as  freedom  itself.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  philosophy.  For  many 
years  our  trade  legislation  has  enjoyed 
bipartisan  backing  from  those  members 
of  both  parties  who  recognized  how  es¬ 
sential  trade  is  to  our  basic  security 
abroad  and  our  economic  health  at  home. 
This  is  even  more  true  today.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  designed 
as  the  expression  of  a  nation,  not  of 
any  single  faction,  not  of  any  single 
faction  or  section.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  recommend  it  to  the  Congress  for 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 

II.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

New  negotiating  authority :  To  achieve 
all  of  the  goals  and  gains  set  forth 
above — to  empower  our  negotiators  with 
sufficient  authority  to  induce  the  EEC 
to  grant  wider  access  to  our  goods  and 
crops  and  fair  treatment  to  those  of 
Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries — and  to  be  ready  to  talk  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  in  practical  terms — 
it  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  au¬ 
thority  be  increased  in  both  flexibility 
and  extent.  I  am  therefore  requesting 
two  basic  kinds  of  authority  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  next  5  years : 

First,  a  general  authority  to  reduce 
existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in  recipro¬ 
cal  negotiations.  It  would  be  our  in¬ 
tention  to  employ  a  variety  of  techniques 
in  exercising  this  authority,  including 
negotiations  on  broad  categories  or  sub¬ 
categories  of  products. 

Second,  a  special  authority,  to  be  used 
in  negotiating  with  the  EEC,  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those  groups 
of  products  where  the  United  States  and 
the  EEC  together  account  for  80  percent 
or  more  of  world  trade  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  period.  The  fact  that  these  groups 
of  products  fall  within  this  special  or 
“dominant  supplier”  authority  is  proof 
that  they  can  be  produced  here  or  in 
Europe  more  efficiently  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  include  most  of 
the  products  which  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  are  especially  interested 
in  trading  with  us,  and  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  we  want  freer  access  to 
the  Common  Market;  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  they  are  items  in  which  our 
own  ability  to  compete  is  demonstrated 


by  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  these 
items  are  substantially  greater  than  our 
imports.  They  account  for  nearly  $2 
billion  of  our  total  industrial  exports  to 
present  and  prospective  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  members  in  1960,  and  for  about  $1.4 
billion  of  our  imports  from  these  coun¬ 
tries.  In  short,  this  special  authority 
will  enable  us  to  negotiate  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  agreement  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  that  will  pool  our  economic  strength 
for  the  advancement  of  freedom. 

To  be  effective  in  achieving  a  break¬ 
through  agreement  with  the  EEC  so  that 
our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
free  world  trading  partners  can  partici¬ 
pate  we  will  need  to  use  both  the  domi¬ 
nant  supplier  authority  and  the  general 
authority  in  combination.  Reductions 
would  be  put  into  effect  gradually  in 
stages  over  5  years  or  more.  But  the 
traditional  technique  of  trading  one 
brick  at  a  time  off  our  respective  tariff 
walls  will  not  suffice  to  assure  American 
farm  and  factory  exports  the  kind  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  European  market  which  they 
must  have  if  trade  between  the  two  At¬ 
lantic  markets  is  to  expand.  We  must 
talk  instead  in  terms  of  trading  whole 
layers  at  a  time  in  exchange  for  other 
layers,  as  the  Europeans  have  been  doing 
in  reducing  their  internal  tariffs,  permit¬ 
ting  the  forces  of  competition  to  set  new 
trade  patterns.  Trading  in  such  an  en¬ 
larged  basis  not  possible,  the  EEC  has 
found,  if  traditional  item-by-item  eco¬ 
nomic  histories  are  to  dominate.  But  let 
me  emphasize  that  we  mean  to  see  to  it 
that  all  reductions  and  concessions  are 
reciprocal,  and  that  the  access  we  gain 
is  not  limited  by  the  use  of  quotas  or 
other  restrictive  devices. 

Safeguarding  interests  of  other  trad¬ 
ing  partners:  In  our  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  we  will  preserve 
our  traditional  most-favored-nation 
principle  under  which  any  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  negotiated  will  be  generalized  to 
our  other  trading  partners.  Obviously, 
in  special  authority  agreements  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  are  the 
dominant  suppliers,  the  participation  of 
other  nations  often  would  not  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  On  other  items,  where  justi¬ 
fied,  compensating  concessions  from 
other  interested  countries  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  part  of  the  negotiations.  But 
in  essence  we  must  strive  for  a  nondis- 
criminatory  trade  partnership  with  the 
EEC.  If  it  succeeds  only  in  splintering 
the  free  world,  or  increasing  the  dispar¬ 
ity  between  rich  and  poor  nations,  it  will 
have  failed  to  achieve  one  of  its  major 
purposes.  The  negotiating  authority 
under  this  bill  will  thus  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  both  “common 
markets”  with,  and  expand  our  own 
trade  in,  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  other  non-European 
nations,  as  well  as  helping  them  maxi¬ 
mize  their  opportunities  to  trade  with 
the  Common  Market. 

The  bill  also  requests  special  author¬ 
ity  to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties  and 
other  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  prod¬ 
ucts  supplied  by  friendly  less-developed 
countries  and  not  produced  here  in  any 
significant  quantity,  if  our  action  is  tak¬ 
en  in  concert  with  similar  action  by  the 


Common  Market.  These  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less- 
developed  countries.  Their  efforts  for 
economic  development  and  diversifica¬ 
tion  must  be  advanced  out  of  earnings 
from  these  products.  By  assuring  them 
as  large  a  market  as  possible,  we  are 
bringing  closer  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  finance  their  own  development 
needs  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Safeguards  to  American  industry:  If 
the  authority  requested  in  this  act  is 
used,  imports  as  well  as  exports  will 
increase:  and  this  increase  will,  in  the 
overwhelming  number  of  cases,  be  bene¬ 
ficial  for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 
Nevertheless  ample  safeguards  against 
injury  to  American  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  retained.  Escape-clause 
relief  will  continue  to  be  available  with 
more  up-to-date  definitions.  Temporary 
tariff  relief  will  be  granted  where  essen¬ 
tial.  The  power  to  impose  duties  or  sus¬ 
pend  concessions  to  protect  the  national 
security  will  be  retained.  Articles  will 
be  reserved  from  negotiations  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  economy. 
And  the  four  basic  stages  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  peril-point  procedures  and  safe¬ 
guards  will  be  retained  and  improved: 

The  President  will  refer  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  list  of  proposed  items 
for  negotiations: 

The  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct 
hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of  con¬ 
cessions  on  these  products; 

The  Commission  will  make  a  report 
to  the  President,  specifically  based,  as 
such  reports  are  based  now,  upon  its 
findings  of  how  new  imports  might  lead 
to  the  idling  of  productive  facilities,  the 
inability  of  domestic  producers  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  profit  and  the  unemployment 
of  workers  as  the  result  of  anticipated 
reductions  in  duties;  and 

The  President  will  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  his  action  after  completion  of 
the  negotiations.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  substantially  improved, 
however,  since  both  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  report  would  be  broader  than  a 
bare  determination  of  specific  peril 
points;  and  this  should  enable  us  to 
make  much  more  informed  use  of  these 
recommendations  than  has  been  true  in 
the  past. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance:  I  am 
also  recommending  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  trade  program  that  compa¬ 
nies,  farmers,  and  workers  who  suffer 
damage  from  increased  foreign  import 
competition  be  assisted  in  their  efforts 
to  adjust  to  that  competition.  When 
considerations  of  national  policy  make 
it  desirable  to  avoid  higher  tariffs,  those 
injured  by  that  competition  should  not 
be  required  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
impact.  Rather,  the  burden  of  economic 
adjustment  should  be  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tives  available  to  the  President  are  the 
imposition  or  refusal  of  tariff  relief. 
These  alternatives  should  continue  to 
be  available. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  how¬ 
ever,  provides  an  additional  alternative 
called  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
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This  alternative  will  permit  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  make  extensive  use  of 
its  facilities,  programs,  and  resources  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  farmers, 
firms,  and  their  employees  in  making 
the  economic  readjustments  necessitated 
by  the  imports  resulting  from  tariff 
concessions. 

Any  worker  or  group  of  workers  unem¬ 
ployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports  would,  under  this  bill, 
be  eligible  for  the  following  forms  of 
assistance : 

1.  Readjustment  allowances  providing 
as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  individual’s 
average  weekly  wage  for  up  to  52  weeks 
for  all  workers,  and  for  as  many  as  13 
additional  weeks  for  workers  over  60, 
with  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
deducted  from  such  allowances  to  the 
extent  available; 

2.  Vocational  education  and  training 
assistance  to  develop  higher  and  differ¬ 
ent  skills; 

3.  Financial  assistance  for  those  who 
cannot  find  work  in  their  present  com¬ 
munity  to  relocate  to  a  different  place 
in  the  United  States  where  suitable 
employment  is  available. 

For  a  businessman  or  farmer  adversely 
affected  by  imports,  there  should  be 
available : 

1.  Technical  information,  advice,  and 
consultation  to  help  plan  and  implement 
an  attack  on  the  problem ; 

2.  Tax  benefits  to  encourage  moderni¬ 
zation  and  diversification; 

3.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  other¬ 
wise  not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  in  personal  readjustments  made 
necessary  by  military  service,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  met  its  obligation 
to  assist  industry  in  adjusting  to  war 
production  and  again  to  return  to  peace¬ 
time  production,  so  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  render  assistance  to  those  who 
suffer  as  a  result  of  national  trade 
policy.  Such  a  program  will  supplement 
and  work  in  coordination  with,  not 
duplicate,  what  we  are  already  doing  or 
proposing  to  do  for  depressed  areas,  for 
small  business,  for  investment  incen¬ 
tives,  and  for  the  retraining  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  our  unemployed  workers. 

This  cannot  be  and  will  not  be  a  sub¬ 
sidy  program  of  Government  paternal¬ 
ism.  It  is  instead  a  program  to  afford 
time  for  American  initiative,  American 
adaptability  and  American  resiliency  to 
assert  themselves.  It  is  consistent  with 
that  part  of  the  proposed  law  which 
would  stage  tariff  reductions  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Accordingly,  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  like  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
efficiency  of  our  economy,  not  to  pro¬ 
tect  inefficiencies. 

Authority  to  grant  temporary  tariff 
relief  will  remain  available  to  assist  those 
industries  injured  by  a  sudden  influx 
of  goods  under  revised  tariffs.  But  the 
accent  is  on  “adjustment”  more  than 
“assistance.”  Through  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  prompt  and  effective  help  can  be 
given  to  those  suffering  genuine  hard¬ 
ship  in  adjusting  to  import  competition, 
moving  men  and  resources  out  of  un¬ 


economic  production  into  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  competitive  positions,  and 
in  the  process  preserving  the  employment 
relationships  between  firms  and  workers 
wherever  possible.  Unlike  tariff  relief, 
this  assistance  can  be  tailored  to  their 
individual  needs  without  disrupting 
other  policies.  Experience  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind  of  program  in  the  Common 
Market,  and  in  the  face  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  tariff  reductions  than  we 
propose  here,  testifies  to  the  effective 
but  relatively  inexpensive  nature  of  this 
approach.  For  most  affected  firms  will 
find  that  the  adjustment  involved  is 
no  more  than  the  adjustment  they  face 
every  year  or  few  years  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  economy,  consumer  taste, 
or  domestic  competition. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  has  been 
to  describe  the  challenge  we  face  and 
the  tools  we  need.  The  decision  rests 
with  the  Congress.  That  decision  will 
either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  alliance  of  free  nations 
or  a  threat  to  the  growth  of  Western 
unity.  The  two  great  Atlantic  markets 
will  either  grow  together  or  they  will 
grow  apart.  The  meaning  and  range  of 
free  economic  choice  will  either  be 
widened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen 
everywhere — or  confused  and  constricted 
by  new  barriers  and  delays. 

Last  year,  in  enacting  a  long-term 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Congress  made 
possible  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
relations  with  the  developing  nations. 
This  bill  will  make  possible  a  funda¬ 
mental,  far-reaching  and  unique  change 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  indus¬ 
trialized  nations — particularly  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  As  NATO  was.  unprecedented 
in  military  history,  this  measure  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  economic  history.  But 
its  passage  will  be  long-remembered  and 
its  benefits  widely  distributed  among 
those  who  work  for  freedom. 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  comes  along  to 
fashion  out  of  the  confusion  of  current 
events  a  clear  and  bold  action  to  show 
the  world  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  before  us  now.  This 
bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market,  will  “strike 
a  blow”  for  freedom. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1962. 


MARITIME  INDUSTRY  DISPUTE- 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  I  am 
reporting  to  the  Congress  about  the  re¬ 
cent  labor  dispute  in  the  maritime  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  strike  took  place  at  12:01  a.m.,  June 
16,  1961.  Although  only  the  ships  in 
port  and  the  employees  on  such  ships 
were  immediately  affected,  the  dispute 


January  25 

involved  virtually  all-American  shipping 
companies,  some  70,000  employees  and 
about  900  ships  and  affected  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  every  Atlantic,  Pa-, 
cific,  and  gulf  port  in  the  United  Stated 

On  June  26,  by  Executive  Order 
10949,  I  established  a  Board  of  Inquiry, 
consisting  of  the  Honorable  Davidr  Cole, 
Chairman,  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rcxsenman 
and  Prof.  James  J.  Healy,  to  inquire 
into  the  issues  involved  in  tine  dispute 
and  report  to  me  on  or  before  June  30, 
in  accordance  with  the /provisions  of 
section  206  of  the  Lahor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  as /amended.  I  sub¬ 
sequently  extended  the  time  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  initial  report  of  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  to  Juhr  3. 

That  report  ironcisely  presented  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute  and 
the  positionyof  the  parties  as  required 
by  law.  / 

On  July  3,  acting  on  my  instruction, 
the  Attorney  General  filed  a  petition  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict/of  New  York  seeking  an  injunction 
agarnst  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 
A/hearing  was  held  on  the  Government's 
motion  for  a  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  on  July  3,  and  the  court,  after  find¬ 
ing  that  the  strike  affected  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  maritime  industry,  and 
that  it  would  imperil  the  national  health 
and  safety  if  permitted  to  continue, 
temporarily  restrained  the  strike  activ¬ 
ities  until  July  8.  A  stay  of  that  order 
sought  immediately  by  the  unions  was 
denied  by  Circuit  Judge  Clark.  ( United 
States  v.  National  Marine  Engineers’ 
Beneficial  Association,  et  al.,  292  F.  2d 
190,  CA  2,  July  8,  1961.) 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  on  July  7,  and  the  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  was  extended  until  July 
12.  Two  days  before  this  order  was  to 
expire,  the  court  found  that  it  had  been 
“abundantly  and  overwhelmingly  estab¬ 
lished”  that  the  strike  was  affecting  a 
>  substantial  portion  of  the  industry,  and 
Nf  permitted  to  continue  would  imperil 
t\e  national  health  and  safety.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
National  Maritime  Engineers’  Beneficial 
Association  and  the  International  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
that,  because  their  membership  consists 
of  “supervisors,”  their  participation  in 
the  striker  could  not  be  enjoined. 

( United  States  v.  National  Maritime 
Union  of  Anvsrica,  et  al.,  196  F.  Supp. 
374,  S.D.N.Y.,  Jfiily  10,  1961.) 

The  unions  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Second.  Circuit,  which,  in  an 
opinion  issued  August  22,  affirmed  the 
lower  court’s  decision.  ( United  States 
v.  National  Marine  Engineers’  Beneficial 
Association,  et  al.,  294  Ft  2d  385,  CA  2.) 

Pursuant  to  section  20ttb)  of  the  La¬ 
bor-Management  Relation^  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  I  reconvened  the  Board  of 
Inquiry.  The  Board  held  meetings  with 
the  parties  and  obtained  the  information 
required  for  its  further  report\of  the 
current  position  of  the  parties  a\d  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  for  settle¬ 
ment,  including  a  statement  by  eHch 
party  of  its  position  and  a  statement  sf 
the  employer’s  last  offer  of  settlements 
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Mr.  Mills  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— TITLE,  EFFECTIVE  DATE, 

4  AND  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”,  and  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1962. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  by  lowering  trade  barriers 
through  trade  agreements  affording  mutual  benefits,  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  maintain  and 
enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  United  States 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  make  available  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  greater  variety  of  goods  at  lower 
prices;  to  strengthen  economic  and  political  relations  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  an  open  and  nondiscriminatory 
trading  system  in  the  free  world;  to  assist  in  the  sound 
economic  progress  of  countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development;  and  to  counter  economic  penetration  by 
international  communism.  In  addition,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  enterprises, 
workers,  and  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  adjusting  to 
new  conditions  which  may  result  from  increased  trade  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  foreign  countries. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

SEC.  201.  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may,  until  the  close  of.  June  30,  1967,  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities 
thereof;  and  he  may  proclaim,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
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sions  of  this  title,  such  continuance,  reduction,  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  such 
continuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  as  he 
determines  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
trade  agreements. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  not  proclaim  a  rate  of  duty  on  any 
article  lower  than  50  percent  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on 
July  1,  1962,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 
SEC.  202.  AUTHORITY  FOR  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

In  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title,  the 
President  may  proclaim  duty-free  treatment  for  any  article 
which  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
of  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  to  a  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  that  date  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is 
not  more  than  5  percent. 

CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  FOR 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

SEC.  211.  BASIC  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  If  the  President  determines  that  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Community  together  account 
for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value 
of  all  the  articles  within  any  category,  he  may,  in  carrying 
out  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  under  this  title,  issue  proclamations  as  to  articles 
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within  such  category  without  regard  to  the  limitation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  section  201  (b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  under  this  section,  the 
categories  to  which  the  authority  granted  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  applies  shall  be  those  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  prior  to  entering  into  such  trade  agreement. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  as  to 
any  category  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

( 1 )  The  “European  Economic  Community”  means 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  of  the  date  of 
the  request  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section; 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  “world  export  value” 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  representative  period 
falling  between  December  31,  1956,  and  the  date  of 
the  request  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Such 
determination  shall  exclude  exports  from  any  country 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  to  another  such 
country,  and  shall  exclude  exports  from  any  country 
dominated  or  controlled  by  international  communism 
within  the  representative  period  to  another  country  so 
dominated  or  controlled;  and 

(3)  A  “category”  is  any  three-digit  group  of  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification  in  the  edition 
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current  on  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  In  making  a  determination  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  to  any  category,  the  President  shall  request 
the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the  articles  falling 
within  the  categoiy,  the  representative  period  for  computa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  category,  and  the  world  export 
value  of  such  articles  in  the  representative  period. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  addition  to  other  authority  provided  in  this  title,  the 
President  may,  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  under  this  title,  issue 
proclamations  as  to  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  without  regard  to  the  limitation  expressed  in  section 
201  (b)  of  this  Act,  if  he  determines  that  such  agreement 
will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United 
States  exports  of  such  commodity  or  product  thereof. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY  COM¬ 
MODITIES. 

(a)  In  addition  to  other  authority  provided  in  this  title, 
the  President  may,  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  proclaim  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any 
existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  any  tropical 
agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  or  primary  product  there- 
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of  without  regard  to  the  limitation  expressed  in  section 
201  (b)  of  this  Act,  if  he  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made 
commitments  to  make  comparable  reductions  or  elimi¬ 
nations  in  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  with  respect 
to  such  commodity  or  product  substantially  without 
differential  treatment;  and 

(2)  such  commodity  or  product  is  not  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  “tropical  com¬ 
modity”  is  a  commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
determines  that  the  principal  world  output  is  in  the  area  of 
the  world  between  20  degrees  north  and  20  degrees  south 
latitude. 

CHAPTER  3— PREREQUISITES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE  ON  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  Before  entering  into  negotiations  for  any  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  furnish  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  a  list  of  articles  or  categories  of 
articles  proposed  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  negotiations. 

(b)  Within  six  months  of  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to 
the  economic  effect  of  reductions  or  eliminations  in  duties 
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or  other  import  restrictions  on  United  States  firms  and  work¬ 
ers  in  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.  In  so  advising  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  take  into  account  the  probability  of  the  occurrence 
on  a  widespread  basis  in  the  industry  of  significant  idling  of 
productive  facilities  of  firms,  of  prolonged  and  persistent  in¬ 
ability  of  firms  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  of  workers. 

(c)  In  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  hold  hearings,  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof,  to  afford  opportunity  for  interested  persons 
to  he  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard. 

(d)  No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  until  the 
President  shall  have  received  advice  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  under  this  section  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  six-month 
period,  whichever  shall  occur  earlier. 

SEC.  222.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES. 

The  President  shall  reserve,  from  negotiations  under  this 
title  for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any  duty  or  import 
restriction,  any  article  as  to  which  there  is  in  effect,  at  the 
time  of  such  negotiations,  any  action  taken  under  section  232 
or  351  of  this  Act,  under  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended’’,  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  (19 
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U.S.C.  1352a) ,  or  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1364) ,  and 
may  so  reserve  any  other  article  he  determines  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  taking  into  consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  furnished  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  223.  NOTICE. 

Before  entering  into  negotiations  for  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  after  reasonable  public  notice,  for  any  interested  person 
to  present  his  views,  including  views  on  the  reservation  of 
any  article  from  the  negotiations. 

SEC.  224.  TRANSMISSION  TO  CONGRESS. 

After  entering  into  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  such 
agreement,  stating,  in  the  light  of  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  furnished  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  Act  and 
of  other  relevant  considerations,  his  reasons  for  entering  into 
the  agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES. 

Ihe  President  shall  refrain  from  applying  any  reduction 
or  elimination  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  pro¬ 
claimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title 
or  any  predecessor  Act,  to  products  of  any  country  or  area 
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dominated  or  controlled  by  international  communism, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  title  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would  threaten  to  im¬ 
pair  the  national  security. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  agency,  upon 
application  of  any  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  President  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  in¬ 
vestigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  appropriate  agencies  to  determine  the 
effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  article  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 

(2)  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  President 
is  of  the  opinion  that  such  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that 
such  imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security 
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and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  domestic  production  needed  for  projected  national 
defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to 
meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated  availabili¬ 
ties  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and 
other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and 
development  necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet  national  security  re¬ 
quirements.  In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  further  recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any 
substantial  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects 
resulting  from  the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products  by 
excessive  imports  shall  he  considered,  without  excluding 
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other  factors,  in  determining  whether  such  weakening  of 
our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national  security. 

(4)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  the  disposition  of  each  request,  application,  or 
motion  under  this  subsection. 

CHAPTER  5— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  241.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade 
agreement  under  this  title  or  any  predecessor  Act  shall  apply 
to  products  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly 
or  indirectly. 

SEC.  242.  SUSPENSION  OF  BENEFITS. 

iThe  President  shall,  when  he  determines  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  will  be  promoted  thereby,  suspend  the  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  provided  in  any  proclamation  issued  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  any  predecessor  Act 
to  products  of  any  foreign  country  which  engages  in  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  of  United  States  commerce  or  engages 
in  other  acts,  including  the  operations  of  international  car- 
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tels,  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  such 
purposes. 

SEC.  243.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  order  to  enable  United  States  firms  and  workers 
to  adjust  to  the  effects  of  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  trade 
agreements  under  this  title,  any  such  reduction  or  elimination 
shall  not,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  take 
effect  more  rapidly  than  in  five  equal  annual  installments. 
The  total  reduction  may,  however,  take  effect  in  installments 
at  unequal  intervals  and  in  unequal  amounts  so  long  as,  at 
any  one  time,  the  sum  of  the  reductions  that  have  taken 
effect  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  reductions  that  would 
have  been  in  effect  if  the  proclamation  had  provided  for  the 
total  reduction  to  become  effective  in  five  equal  annual  in¬ 
stallments. 

(b)  The  limitations  expressed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

( 1 )  Shall  not  apply  to  actions  taken  under  section 
202  or  213  of  this  title  or  where  the  total  reduction  is 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  existing  rate ;  and 

(2)  shall  not  preclude  a  reduction  in  any  one  year 
of  up  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  up  to  an  amount  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  5  percent. 
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SEC.  244.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  under  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due  notice,  at 
the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement  which  shall 
not  be  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  becomes  effective,  and,  if  the  agreement  is 
not  terminated  at  the  end  of  such  period,  it  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  or  withdrawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than 
six  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  issued  under  this  title.  Termi¬ 
nation  in  part  of  a  proclamation  reducing  a  rate  of  duty  may 
include  the  proclamation,  as  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  any  prede¬ 
cessor  Act,  of  a  rate  of  duty  higher  than  such  reduced  rate 
but  not  higher  than  the  rate  which  would  have  been  appli¬ 
cable  if  the  proclamation  had  been  terminated  in  whole. 

SEC.  245.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

The  President  may,  by  rounding  fractions  or  decimals, 
proclaim  a  rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  any  article  which 
is  lower  than  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  permitted  by  section 
201  (b)  or  by  section  243  if — 

i( a)  he  determines  that  such  rounding  will  simplify 
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the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  duty  collectible  with 
respect  to  such  article ;  and 

(b)  the  difference  between  the  lowest  rate  of  duty 
permitted  by  the  applicable  section  and  the  rate  of  duty 
to  be  proclaimed  is  not  greater  than — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty  permitted  by  such  section  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an 
amount  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one- 
half  of  1  percent. 

SEC.  246.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community”  means 
all  countries  which  at  the  relevant  date  in  question  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through  that 
instrumentality. 

(b)  The  term  “trade  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community”  means  a  trade  agreement  with  all  the 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  as  of  the 
date  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  or  with  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  that  name,  whether  or  not  there  are  also  other 
parties  thereto. 

(c)  (1)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  which  existed  on 
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July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to  products  of  the  area  to  which 
any  particular  trade  agreement  applies,  or  the  lowest  rate 
to  which  the  United  States  on  such  date  was  committed  by 
trade  agreement  under  a  predecessor  Act,  whichever  is  the 
lower. 

(2)  The  term  “existing”,  without  the  specification  of 
any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to 
entering  into  a  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  any 
predecessor  Act  or  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  to  carry 
out  such  agreement,  means  existing,  with  respect  to  products 
of  the  area  to  which  the  trade  agreement  applies,  on  the  date 
on  which  such  agreement  was  entered  into. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  (c),  an  existing 
rate  is  a  rate  however  established  and  even  though  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise. 

(d)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
compound  rate,  the  sum  of  such  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
specific  part  of  the  rate  and  of  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the 
rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  shall  he  determined  by  the 
President  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article 
concerned  during  a  period  determined  by  him  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative.  In  determining  the  value  of  imports,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of 
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the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1401a  or 
1402),  applicable  to  the  article  concerned  during  the 
representative  period. 

SEC.  247.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.O.  1336),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  article  which  is  the  subject  of  a  continuance,  reduction, 
elimination,  or  increase  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade 
agreement  under  this  title  or  any  predecessor  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  or  of  any  proclamation 
issued  under  this  or  any  predecessor  Act,  legislation  enacted 
after  June  11,  1934,  which  has  the  effect  of  changing  in¬ 
definitely  the  duty  status  of  an  article,  shall,  until  modified 
or  repealed,  be  considered  as  having  been  in  effect  since 
June  12,  1934. 

SEC.  248.  REPEALS. 

The  following  are  repealed: 

(a)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1351).  Notwithstanding  such  repeal — 

(1)  the  authority  of  the  President  to  issue  proc¬ 
lamations  to  carry  out  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  350  and  to  terminate,  in  whole  or  part, 
proclamations  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreements  shall 
continue  ;  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  sentences  of 
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subsection  (b)  of  section  350  shall  remain  applicable 
to  this  title  and  to  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
and  this  title. 

(b)  Sections  2  through  4  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  approved  June  12,  1934, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.O.  1352,  1353,  and  1354).  Notwith¬ 
standing  such  repeal — 

( 1 )  the  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of  section 
2  of  that  Act  shall  remain  applicable  to  this  title  and 
to  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  this  title  and 
any  predecessor  Act; 

(2)  compliance  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  with  any  of 
the  procedures  of  section  4  of  that  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  compliance  with  any  comparable  procedures  of 
section  221  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1360-1367).  Notwithstanding  such 
repeal — 

(1)  action  taken  by  the  President  prior  to  July  1, 
1962,  under  section  5  of  that  Act  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  taken  by  the  President  under  section  231 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  issued  by  the  President 
under  section  7  of  that  Act  in  effect  on  July  30,  1962, 
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shall  be  considered  as  having  been  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  351  of  this  Act,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  proclamation  issued  more  than  three  years 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  termination 
date  for  the  purpose  of  section  351  (c)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Any 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  progress  on 
June  30,  1962,  shall  be  continued  under  section  306 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1352a). 
Notwithstanding  such  repeal,  any  action  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  in  effect  on  June 
30,  1962,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  taken  under 
section  232  of  this  Act,  and  any  investigation  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  progress  on  June 
30,  1962,  shall  be  continued  under  section  232  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  249.  SAVING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  The  repeal  by  this  Act  of  a  provision  of  law  effect¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  any  other  law,  except  a  law  repealed 
by  this  Act,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  such  amendment. 

(b)  The  repeal  by  this  Act  of  a  provision  of  law  repeal- 
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ing  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
such  repeal. 

SEC.  250.  REFERENCES. 

All  provisions  of  law  in  effect  after  June  30,  1962, 
referring  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  that 
section  as  amended,  to  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  approved  June  12,  1934,  to  that 
Act  as  amended,  or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  proclama¬ 
tions  issued,  under  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be 
construed,  unless  clearly  precluded  by  the  context,  to  refer 
also  to  this  Act,  or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  proclama¬ 
tions  issued,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  301.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

In  order  to  facilitate  adjustment  of  United  States  firms 
and  workers  to  conditions  that  may  result  from  action  taken 
by  the  President  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized,  after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  determine  that  adjustment  assistance  may 
be  furnished  in  the  form  of  trade  readjustment  allowances, 
training,  and  relocation  allowances  for  workers;  technical 
assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  relief  for  firms;  and, 
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as  extraordinary  relief,  increased  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  for  industries,  all  as  provided  in  this  title.  Such 
forms  of  assistance  may  be  granted  singly  or  in  combination. 
SEC.  302.  DETERMINATIONS  AS  TO  FIRMS. 

A  firm  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  2  of  this  title  if  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  continuance,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
a  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  continuance  of  duty¬ 
free  or  excise  treatment  under  a  trade  agreement,  an  article 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article  produced  by  the 
firm  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  immediately  threaten  to 
cause  ( 1 )  significant  idling  of  the  productive  facilities  of  the 
firm,  (2)  prolonged  and  persistent  inability  of  the  firm  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  or  (2)  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment  of  a  significant  number  of  the  workers  of  the  firm. 

SEC.  303.  DETERMINATIONS  AS  TO  WORKERS. 

Workers  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3  of  this  title  if  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  that,  as  a  result  of  continuance,  reduction, 
or  elimination  of  a  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment  under  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article 
produced  by  such  firm  or  subdivision  is  being  imported  into 
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the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  immediately  threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment  of  a  significant  number  of  the  workers  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision.  As  part  of  such  determination,  the 
President  shall  also  determine  the  date  on  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  began  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  begin. 

SEC.  304.  PETITIONS  FOR  DETERMINATIONS  AS  TO  FIRMS 
AND  WORKERS. 

(a)  Petitions  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and  workers  shall  be 
filed  with  the  President.  If  adjustment  assistance  is  sought 
for  a  firm  such  petition  may  he  filed  by  the  firm  or  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  If  adjustment  assistance  is  sought  for  workers 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  or  by  their 
certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative. 

(b)  When  a  petition  is  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  within  forty-five  days  after  receipt  of  such  copy, 
advise  the  President  regarding  the  extent  to  which  imports 
of  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  domestic 
article  in  question  have  increased  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  President  upon  which  the  petition  is  based.  The  Tariff 
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Commission  shall  also  transmit,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
appropriate  form,  such  other  information  regarding  the  in¬ 
dustry  or  segment  of  the  industry  in  which  the  petitioner 
is  located,  as  it  may  have  or  may  reasonably  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  as  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  petitioner’s 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

SEC.  305.  DETERMINATIONS  AS  TO  INDUSTRIES. 

An  industry  shall  be  eligible  to  receive,  as  extraordinary 
relief,  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  this  title  if 
the  President  determines  that — 

(a)  as  a  result  of  continuance,  reduction,  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  continuance 
of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment  under  a  trade  agreement, 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article 
produced  by  the  industry  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  immediately  threaten  to  cause,  on  a  widespread  basis 
in  the  industry,  ( 1 )  significant  idling  of  productive 
facilities  of  firms,  (2)  prolonged  and  persistent  inability 
of  firms  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  (3)  unemployment 
or  underemployment  of  workers ;  and 

(b)  reasonable  efforts  in  the  industry  to  adjust  have 
been  made  and  have  not  substantially  mitigated  the 
conditions  found  to  exist  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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section,  and  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3 
of  this  title  to  the  firms  or  workers  in  the  industry  is  or 
would  be  inadequate  to  mitigate  substantially  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

SEC.  306.  PETITIONS  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
INDUSTRIES. 

(a)  A  petition  for  adjustment  assistance  for  an  industry 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
industry  by  a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized 
union,  or  other  representative. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  within  six  months 
after  the  filing  of  a  petition,  advise  the  President  whether 
in  its  judgment  the  conditions  specified  in  section  305  (a)  of 
this  Act  exist.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  also  transmit,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  appropriate  form,  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  may  have  or  may  reasonably  he  able  to  obtain  and 
as  may  he  useful  in  determining  whether  the  conditions 
specified  in  section  305  (b)  of  this  Act  exist. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 

SEC.  311.  ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS. 

(a)  A  firm  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
as  a  result  of  a  detennination  made  under  section  302  of 
this  Act  may  file  an  application  with  such  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate  as  the  administering  agency,  for 
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adjustment  assistance  in  accordance  with  this  chapter;  and, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its  application,  the  firm 
shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic  adjustment. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  312  (a)  of  this  Act, 
no  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter 
until  its  adjustment  proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by* 
the  administering  agency  (1)  to  he  reasonably  calculated 
materially  to  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm,  (2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
its  workers  adversely  affected  by  actions  taken  in  carrying 
out  trade  agreements,  and  (3)  to  demonstrate  that  the 
firm  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources 
for  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  312  (a)  of  this  Act, 
no  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  a  firm  imder  this  chapter 
except  as  the  administering  agency  deteimines  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cany  out  a  certified  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Certifications  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  administering  agency 
may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

SEC.  312.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  by  a  firm  and  prior  to  certification  under  section  311 
of  this  Act,  the  administering  agency  may  provide  technical 
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assistance  to  aid  the  firm  in  preparing  a  sound  adjustment 
proposal. 

(b)  After  certification  of  a  firm’s  adjustment  proposal, 
the  administering  agency  may  provide  to  the  certified  firm, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  appropriate,  such 
technical  assistance  as  in  its  judgment  will  materially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  under  this  section  may  include 
information,  market  and  other  economic  research,  managerial 
advice  and  counseling,  training,  assistance  in  research  and 
development,  and  such  other  technical  assistance  as  may  he 
appropriate.  Technical  assistance  shall  he  provided  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  where  appropriate,  and  other¬ 
wise  may  be  provided  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or 
suitable  institutions. 

(d)  The  administering  agency  shall  require  the  firm 
to  share  the  cost  of  technical  assistance  when  and  to  the 
extent  the  agency  deems  it  appropriate. 

SEC.  313.  AUTHORITY  CONCERNING  FINANCIAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE. 

(a)  The  administering  agency  may  provide  to  a  certi¬ 
fied  firm,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  agency  deems 
appropriate,  such  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  guaran- 
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tees  of  loans,  agreements  for  deferred  participations  in  loans, 
or  loans,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agency  will  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm.  The 
assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  applicant 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  he  considered  to  he  a 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  funds 
available  to  the  firm  (1)  for  construction,  installation, 
modernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery, 
or  (2)  in  cases  of  demonstrated  need,  to  supply  working 
capital  for  developing  its  export  trade,  financing  technical 
assistance,  or  for  other  purposes. 

SEC.  314.  TERMS  AND  LIMITATIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  AS¬ 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent  of 
that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  313  (b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken  up  by 
the  administering  agency  shall  hear  interest  at  a  rate  less 
than  4  percent  per  annum  or  less  than  the  rate  determined 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  for  in  section 
316(c)  of  this  Act  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made 
or  the  agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered 
into,  whichever  is  greater. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
shall  be  made  by  the  administering  agency  only  with  respect 
to  loans  from  private  sources  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  administering  agency  to  be  reasonable. 
In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion  of  any  loan,  or  the 
portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  deferred  participation, 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  percent  per  annum  above 
the  rate  specified  as  the  minimum  rate  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  unless  the  administering  agency  shall  determine 
that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in  which 
case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such  minimum  rate. 

(d)  The  administering  agency  shall  make  no  loan  or 
guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years, 
including  renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agree¬ 
ment  for  deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  matu¬ 
rity  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years,  including  renewals  and 
maturities.  Such  limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  to — 

( 1 )  Securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  admin- 
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istering  agency  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at¬ 
tendant  upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor;  or 

(2)  An  extension  for  an  additional  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  years,  if  such  extension  is  determined  by 
the  administering  agency  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
chapter  unless  the  administering  agency  determines  that  the 
needed  funds  are  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm  from 
private  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  that  there  is  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the  borrower. 

SEC.  315.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agreements 
for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  this  chapter,  the 
administering  agency  may — 

(a)  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security ; 

(b)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  con¬ 
sideration  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence 
of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or  security  as¬ 
signed  to  or  held  by  it  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans,  and  collect,  compromise,  and  obtain 
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1  deficiency  judgments  with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned 

2  to  or  held  by  it  in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree- 

3  ments,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 

4  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

5  (c)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  insure, 

6  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 

7  ditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  it  shall  determine  to  be 

8  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  property  conveyed  to,  or 

9  otherwise  acquired  by  it  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 

10  agreements,  or  loans; 

11  (d)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey  any  prop- 

12  erty  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  or  any 

13  interest  therein  whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate 
44  and  execute  all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes ; 

15  (e)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all  such 

16  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  carry- 

17  ing  out  of  functions  under  this  chapter. 

18  SEC.  316.  REVOLVING  FUND. 

19  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  a 

20  revolving  fund,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  “the  Fund”. 

21  Loans  and  other  payments  made  under  sections  313,  314, 

22  and  315  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  costs  of  administering 

23  financial  assistance  under  these  sections,  shall  be  financed  by 

24  the  Fund,  and  all  repayments  of  loans,  payments  of  interest, 
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and  other  receipts  arising  out  of  transactions  under  these 
sections  shall  he  paid  into  the  Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Fund  operating 
reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guarantees 
and  under  deferred  participation  agreements  made  under 
section  313  of  this  Act.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered 
to  constitute  obligations  for  the  purposes  of  section  1311  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  200). 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  capital  for  the  Fund,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  capital  of  the  Fund  at  any 
time  shall  be  the  sum  of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection.  Interest  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
net  amount  of  the  cash  disbursements  from  such  Fund  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  annually  by  him,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  yields  on  outstanding  interest-bearing 
marketable  public  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the  loans  outstanding  under 
section  313  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  cover  anticipated  losses  or  to  restore  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  of  the  Fund. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  section 
313  of  this  Act,  the  administering  agency  shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  847-849)  ;  and 

(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the  necessity 
for  obligations  and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  RELIEF. 

(a)  The  administering  agency  may  provide  to  a  firm 
certified  under  section  311  of  this  Act  adjustment  assistance 
in  the  form  of  tax  relief  as  provided  in  this  section,  if  it 
determines  that  such  assistance  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  If  a  net  operating  loss  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  172)  )  was  sustained  by  a  firm  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  and  if  such  firm  applies  for  tax  relief  under  this 
section  within  twenty-four  months  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  loss  was  sustained,  and  if  the 
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administering  agency  shall  determine  that  such  loss  arose 
substantially  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
affected  as  specified  in  section  302  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
further  determine  that  such  tax  relief  is  appropriate,  a  certi¬ 
fication  of  such  determination  shall  be  issued  to  the  firm. 
Xo  determination  or  certification  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any 
net  operating  loss. 

(c)  The  certification  shall  entitle  the  firm  to  treat  such 
net  operating  loss  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) 
of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  if  the  firm  files 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  notice  of  filing  of  its 
application  for  tax  relief  and,  after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of 
such  certification.  Copies  of  such  notice  and  certification 
shall  he  filed  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs  and  carryovers)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and 
Carryovers.— 

“  ( 1 )  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 

A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 

December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 
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“(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the 
3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss, 

“(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  for  which  a  certification  has  been 
issued  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  5  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss,  and 

“  (0)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

Subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  only  if  the  taxpayer 
consents  in  writing  to  the  assessment,  within  such  period 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate,  if  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction  previously 
allowed  with  respect  to  such  net  operating  loss,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  filing  such  consent  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  such  deficiency  would  otherwise  be  prevented 
by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i) ,  the  entire 
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amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘loss 
year’)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs  (A)  or 
(B),  and  subparagraph  (0)  of  paragraph  (1))  such 
loss  may  be  carried.  This  portion  of  such  loss  which 
shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall 
be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior 
taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income 
for  any  such  prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“  ( A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  and 
(6)  thereof;  and 

“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter,  and  the  taxable  income  so  computed 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

“  (3)  If  a  corporation  to  which  a  certification  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has 
been  issued,  made  or  was  required  to  make  a  consoli¬ 
dated  return,  either  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  certification  was  issued  or  for  the  preceding 
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taxable  year  affected  by  a  net  operating  loss  carried 
back  from  such  year,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 

(B)  shall  apply  only  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  limitations,  and  exceptions  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe.” 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  “,  or 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  files  a  certification  issued  under  section  317  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  section,  whichever  is  later”. 

(f)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment 
attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in 
lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period 
which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of 
the  40th  month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
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year  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such 
carryback,  or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection 
(c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  ex¬ 
pires  later;  except  that — 

“(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
any  year  on  account  of  a  certificate  issued  to 
the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  issuance  to  the  taxpayer  of  such 
certificate,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in, 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement 
or  order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the 
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credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax 
paid  within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to 
such  carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  TIME  FOR  APPLICATION. 

No  application  for  adjustment  assistance  under  section 
311  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  firm  was  determined  to  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  such  assistance  under  section  302  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  319.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
keep  records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition 
by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds,  if  any,  of  such  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  which  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such  other  records  as  the  ad¬ 
ministering  agency  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  administering  agency  and  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina¬ 
tion  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assistance. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  chapter 
to  any  firm  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  certify 
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to  the  administering  agency  ( 1 )  the  names  of  any  attorneys, 
agents,  and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
firm  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  applications  for  assistance 
of  any  sort  under  this  chapter  and  (2)  the  fees  paid  or  to 
be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any 
firm  under  section  313  of  this  Act  unless  the  owners,  part¬ 
ners,  or  officers  shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them 
and  the  firm  for  a  period  of  two  years  after-  such  assistance 
is  provided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office 
or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  there¬ 
of  was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 
a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  administering 
agency  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

SEC.  320.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  mate¬ 
rial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  any 
agency  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
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money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under  this  chapter, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Workers  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
as  a  result  of  a  determination  made  under  section  303  of  this 
Act  may  file  an  application  with  such  agency  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  as  the  administering  agency  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  administering  agency  shall  determine  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  chapter  whether  applicants  are  entitled 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter  and  shall  pay  or 
provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who  are  so  entitled. 
Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 

SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unem¬ 
ployment  which  begins  after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under 
section  303  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred  after 
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the  date  determined  under  section  303  of  this  Act  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  but  no  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  most  recent  determination  which  renders 
such  worker  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had  (1 )  at  least  78  weeks 
of  employment  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  and  (2)  at  least  26  weeks  of 
employment,  in  the  52  weeks  immediately,  preceding  such 
separation,  in  a  firm  or  firms  in  which  there  was  adversely 
affected  employment,  or  (3)  an  equivalent  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  computed  under  regulations  issued  by  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agency. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 
whichever  is  less,  and  if  any  remuneration  for  services  is 
payable  to  him  with  respect  to  such  week,  then  the  amount 
of  such  allowance  shall  be  reduced  by  50  percent  of  such 
remuneration. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  ap- 
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proved  training,  including  on- the- job  training,  under  this  or 
any  other  Federal  law  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted,  shall 
receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is  undergoing  any  such 
training,  in  lieu  of  any  weekly  training  allowance  that  may 
be  provided  by  such  other  Federal  law,  the  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  computed  according  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which 
lie  is  entitled  with  respect  to  such  week,  whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance. 

(d)  If  the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance, 
he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  allowance, 
an  amount  equal  to  such  difference  for  all  such  weeks,  and 
all  such  weeks  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of 
weeks  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  otherwise  payable 
to  him  under  section  324  (a)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services,  as  unemployment  in- 
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surance,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  would  exceed 
75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage,  his  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  for  such  week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  payment  to  be  made  under  this 
section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded 
upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 
not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 
52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  administering  agency,  (1)  such  payments 
may  be  made  for  not  more  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  to  assist  him  to  complete  approved 
training,  and  (2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more 
than  13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
who  had  reached  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  or  before  the  date 
of  total  or  partial  separation  and  who  is  not  undergoing 
approved  training. 

(b)  Except  for  the  payments  made  in  any  of  the 
additional  weeks  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  with  respect 
to  a  week  of  unemployment  only  if  such  week  occurs  within 
a  period  of  104  consecutive  weeks  beginning  with  the  week 
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in  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  was  most  recently 

totally  separated  or  beginning  with  the  week  in  respect  of 

•  jj 

which  such  worker  first  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance,  if  he  was  partially  separated. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  administering 
agency  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law  of  the  State  in  which  an  adversely 
affected  worker  was  totally  or  partially  separated  shall  apply 
to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade  readjustment 
allowances. 

Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  TRAINING  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
adversely  affected  workers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  the  testing,  counseling,  training,  and  placement  serv¬ 
ices  provided  for  under  any  Federal  law  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  enacted.  Such  workers  may  also  be  afforded  supple- 
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mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and 
subsistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such 
training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  assistance  in  the 
form  of  training  is  provided  to  workers  under  this  subchapter, 
the  administering  agency  shall  consult  with  such  workers’ 
firm  and  their  certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  dulv 
authorized  representative  and  develop  a  worker  retraining 
plan  which  provides  for  training  such  workers  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  such  firm,  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore 
the  employment  relationship  between  the  workers  and  the 
firm. 

SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  BY  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  refuses,  without 
good  cause,  to  accept  suitable  training  approved  by  the 
administering  agency  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to  trade 
readjustment  allowances  until  he  enters  an  approved  training 
program. 

Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 

SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  as  defined  in  regulations  issued  by  the  administering 
agency  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an  appli- 
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1  cation  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms  and 

2  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 

3  SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

4  (a)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  be  granted  only  if  the 

5  administering  agency  determines  that  the  applicant  ( 1 )  can- 

6  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  suitable  employment 

7  in  the  vicinity  in  which  lie  resides,  (2)  has  a  bona  fide  offer 

8  of  suitable  employment  affording  a  reasonable  expectation 

9  of  long-term  duration,  and  (3)  except  as  otherwise  pro- 

10  vided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  entitled  to  trade 

11  readjustment  allowances. 

12  (b)  A  worker  who  would  be  entitled  to  trade  readjust- 

13  ment  allowances  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  suit- 

14  able  employment  outside  the  vicinity  in  which  he  resides, 

15  shall  be  granted  a  relocation  allowance  to  move  to  the  area 

16  of  such  employment  if  he  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 

17  section  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section. 

18  SEC.  330.  PAYMENT  OF  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES. 

19  A  relocation  allowance  shall  include  the  reasonable  and 

20  necessary  expenses,  as  specified  in  regulations  issued  bv  the 

21  administering  agency,  incurred  in  transporting  such  worker 

22  and  his  family  and  their  household  effects  and,  in  addition,  a 

23  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  average 

24  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 
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Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 

SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  administering  agency  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  with  any  State  agency. 
Under  such  an  agreement,  the  State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of 
the  administering  agency,  will  receive  applications  for,  and 
will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis  provided  in  this  chapter, 

(2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  who  apply  for  assistance  under  this  chapter  the  testing, 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  services  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  Federal  law  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted,  and 

( 3 )  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  administering  agency 
and  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  providing 
assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  tenns  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 
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SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  administering  agency  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  it  under 
section  331  of  this  Act  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such 
State  as  agent  of  the  administering  agency  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  of  allowances  provided  for  by  this  chapter.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make  payment  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  such  certification,  from  the  funds 
for  canying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under  this 
subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
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bond  in  such  amount  as  the  administering  agency  may  deem 
necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  administering  agency, 
or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub¬ 
chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 
him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  administering  agency  or  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

( 1 )  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 
another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 
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(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  imder  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  administering  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
either  agency  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from 
any  allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter. 
Any  such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  administering 
agency  may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  administering  agency 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 

SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  mar 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  individual  any  payment  authorized  to 
be  paid  under  this  chapter  or  under  an  agreement  thereunder 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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SEC.  336.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter: 

(a)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment”  means 
employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  of  a  firm 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  in  accordance  with 
section  303  of  this  Act  has  been  made. 

(b)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means  an 
individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  adversely 
affected  employment,  ( 1 )  has  been  totally  or  partially  sepa¬ 
rated  from  such  employment,  or  (2)  has  been  totally 
separated  from  employment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision 
of  which  such  adversely  affected  employment  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  exist. 

(c)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing  wage” 
means  the  most  recent  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries,  as 
officially  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  preceding  the  date  of  an 
application  for  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(d)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  total  remuneration  for  sendees  paid  to  an 
individual  in  the  high  quarter.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
computation,  the  high  quarter  shall  be  that  quarter  in  which 
the  individual's  total  remuneration  for  services  was  highest 
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among  the  four  consecutive  calendar  quarters  immediately 
prior  to  the  quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect 
to  which  the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be 
the  week  in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases 
where  partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week, 
as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  administering  agency. 

(e)  The  term  “full-time  weekly  hours”  means  (1)  the 
full-time  weekly  hours  (excluding  overtime)  specified  in  an 
applicable  collective  bargaining  agreement,  or  (2)  where 
there  are  no  such  full-time  weekly  hours,  such  number  as  the 
administering  agency  shall  determine  (A)  based  on  the 
custom,  if  any,  in  the  individual’s  occupation,  or  (B)  if 
such  custom  does  not  exist,  based  on  the  weekly  hours 
worked  by  the  individual  in  the  26  weeks  preceding  the 
week  specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(f)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with  respect 
to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  separated,  that  he 
has  had  his  hours  of  work  reduced  to  80  percent  or  less  of 
his  full-time  weekly  hours  in  adversely  affected  employment 
and  his  remuneration  for  his  employment  reduced  to  75  per¬ 
cent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in  such  adversely 
affected  employment. 
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1  (g)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 

2  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3  (h)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of  the 

4  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

5  (i)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemployment 

6  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 

7  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

8  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3304). 

9  (j)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff  or 

10  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a  firm 

11  with  respect  to  which  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which  adversely 

12  affected  employment  has  been  determined  to  exist. 

13  (k)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means  the 
14=  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual  under  any 
15  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance  law,  hereto- 
10  fore  or  hereafter  enacted,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social 
17  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1361-1371),  the  Railroad  Un- 
10  employment  Insurance  Act  (45  U.S.C.  351-367),  anid  the 

19  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 

20  1961  (75  Stat.  8) . 

21  (1)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  defined  in  the 

22  applicable  State  law. 

2^  (m)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means  with 

2!  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  the  remunera- 
2^  tion  for  services  payable  to  him  is  less  than  75  percent  of  his 
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1  average  weekly  wage  and  in  which  ( 1 )  he  worked  less  than 

2  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime)  in  his  current 

3  occupation  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  or  (2)  he 

4  worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  full-time  weekly  hours  in 

5  adversely  affected  employment  if  he  has  been  partially 

6  separated. 

7  CHAPTER  4— EXTRAORDINARY  RELIEF 

8  SEC.  351.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

9  (a)  If  the  President  shall,  after  receiving  the  advice  of 

10  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  306(b)  of  this 

11  Act  with  respect  to  any  article,  determine  that  an  industry 

12  is  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance  in  the  form  of  extraor- 

13  dinary  relief  as  provided  in  section  305  of  this  Act,  he 

14  shall  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 

15  or  other  import  restriction  on  that  article  as  he  may  deter- 

16  mine  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this  section,  the 

18  President  shall  issue  no  proclamation  increasing  the  rate  of 

19  duty  for  any  article  to  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the 

20  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  article  not 

21  subject  to  duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad 

22  valorem.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “rate 

23  existing  on  July  1,  1934”  refers  to  the  rate,  however  estab- 

24  lished  and  even  though  temporarily  suspended  by  an  Act 

25  of  Congress  or  otherwise,  which  existed  on  July  1,  1934, 
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with  respect  to  products  of  the  area  to  which  the  procla¬ 
mation  applies. 

(c)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  proclaimed  under  this  section  ( 1 )  may  be 
changed  hy  the  President  when  he  determines  that  condi¬ 
tions  so  warrant  and  (2)  shall  expire  not  more  than  four 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  proclamation  unless  the 
President  determines  on  or  before  the  date  of  expiration  that 
the  national  interest  requires  a  longer  period. 

(d)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  chapter  2  or  3  of  this  title. 

CHAPTER  5— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  361.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

The  President  shall  assure  that  functions  under  this  title 
are  carried  out  through  existing  agencies  and  programs  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  that  those  matters  relating  to  the 
provision  of  adjustment  assistance  to  firms  are  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  interested  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  that  those 
matters  relating  to  the  provision  of  adjustment  assistance  to 
workers  are  referred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
interested  agencies. 
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SEC.  362.  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  C:om- 
merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 
of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 
advise  him  and  the  administering  agencies  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coordinated  programs  for  adjustment  assistence  to 
firms  and  workers,  giving  full  consideration  to  ways  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  restoring  the  employment  relationship  of  firms 
and  workers  where  possible,  consistent  with  sound  economic 
adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 
industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while 
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attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401  (c)  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  582)  shall  apply  to  members 
of  such  committee. 

SEC.  363.  SUITS  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES. 

Suits  arising  out  of  the  performance  under  this  title  of 
functions  vested  in  the  President,  or  in  the  head  of  any 
agency,  or  in  any  other  officer  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  title,  may  be  brought  against  the  United  States  in  any 
State  court  of  record  having  general  jurisdiction,  or  in  any 
United  States  district  court.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  except  activities  under  this  title  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  sections  507  (b) ,  1582,  158|3,  and  2679  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) . 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  perform¬ 
ing  functions  under  this  Act  may — 

(a)  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such 
functions,  and  grant  the  authority  successively  to  redele¬ 
gate  any  of  such  functions  to  any  of  his  subordinates; 
and  may  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions  and  to  delegate,  and  grant 
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the  authority  successively  to  redelegate,  any  of  such 
functions  to  any  of  his  subordinates; 

(b)  promulgate  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such 
functions ; 

(c)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.O. 
5) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  an¬ 
nual  report  on  trade  agreements  and  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  Act. 
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1  (b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 

2  gress  an  annual  report  on  trade  agreements  under  this  Act. 

3  SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

4  (a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func- 

/ 

5  tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre- 

6  liminary  investigations,  may  determine  the  scope  and  man- 

7  ner  of  its  proceedings,  and  may  consolidate  proceedings  be- 

8  fore  it. 

9  (b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff 

10  Commission  may  exercise  any  powers  granted  to  it  under  any 

11  other  Act. 

12  (c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in- 

13  formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re- 

14  lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 

15  States  contained  in  trade  agreements. 

16  SEC.  404.  FINALITY. 

17  (a)  Determinations  required  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 

18  dent  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  actions  of  the  President 

19  or  any  administering  agency  under  title  III  of  this  Act  in 

20  determining  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  in 

21  certifying  adjustment  proposals,  or  in  making  determinations 

22  with  respect  to  extraordinary  relief,  shall  be  final  and  con- 

23  elusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

24  (b)  Determinations  of  the  administering  agency  under 
^25  chapter  2  of  title  III  of  this  Act  as  to  the  entitlement  of 
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firms  to  receive  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  court 
or  officer.  Determinations  of  the  administering  agency  or  of 
a  State  agency  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  this  Act  as  to 
the  entitlement  of  workers  to  receive  adjustment  assistance 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  officer,  except  that  the  administering 
agency  may  provide  by  regulation  for  review  of  State  agency 
determinations  by  an  impartial  administrative  tribunal  of  the 
State,  and  in  such  cases  the  decision  of  such  tribunal  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
any  court  or  officer. 

SEC.  405.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  406.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  addition  to  appropriations  authorized  by  section  316 
of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  to  any  agency  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such 
functions,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 
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SEC.  407.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  depart¬ 
ment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instru¬ 
mentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction”  in¬ 
cludes  ( 1 )  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty  and 
classification  of  an  article,  and  (2)  a  limitation,  prohibition, 
charge,  and  exaction  other  than  duty,  imposed  on  the  im¬ 
portation  or  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  imports. 

(c)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  proprietor¬ 
ship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corporation  (in¬ 
cluding  a  development  corporation) ,  business  trust, 
cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers  under 
decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any  predecessor, 
successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or  substantially  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  substantially  the  same  persons,  may,  where 
appropriate,  be  considered  a  single  firm. 

(d)  The  term  “function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation, 
power,  authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion, 
or  activity. 

(e)  The  term  “industry”  includes  firms  producing  agri¬ 
cultural,  forestry,  or  livestock  commodities. 

(f)  An  imported  article  may  be  “directly  competitive 
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with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  and  a  domestic  article  may  be  “directly  competi¬ 
tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article  has  an 
economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic  article  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  of  importation  of  articles  in  the  same  stage  of 
processing  as  the  domestic  article. 

(g)  The  term  “product”  with  respect  to  any  country 
means  an  article  which  is  the  growth,  manufacture,  or 
produce  of  that  country. 
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:port\foreign  trade  bill.  House  committee 
Rep\McSween  defended  House  version  of 

HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McSween  .defended  his  positioikin  voting  in  committee  to  re¬ 
port  H.  R.  11222,  the  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  saying,  "I  voted 

in  committee  to  report  tnis  bill  to  the  House  flooXfor  consideration,  reserving 

the  right  to  oppose  it/on  the  floor  unless  it  is  satisfactorily  amended."  pp, 

8892-5 


2.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  /Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  arttendments  H.  R.  10113, 

to  establish  an  Orfice  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration,  and  to 
authorize  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid/serious  nationwide  unemployment  levels  (H,  Rept\1756).  pp. 

8902-3 

3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted 

to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  11970  (a  clean  bill  to  supersede 
H.  R.  9900) ,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  p.  D430 

4.  STOCKPILING.  Passed  with  an  amendment  H.  Con.  Res.  473,  providing  the  ex)stress 
proval  of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 

aterials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)),  for  the  disposition  of  certai 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile,  including  silk  noils,  abaca  fiber,  anc 
vegetable  tannins,  pp.  8884-5 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  11743,  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  extend, 
to  June  30,  1966,  the  emergency  authority  of  the  President  to  deal  with  the  7 
iffects  of  an  enemy  attack  on  the  Nation,  p.  8885 


6.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10618,  granting  the  cons/nt  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact,  pp.  8886-8 


7.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Sheppard  criticized  the  bills  to  guarantee  electric  con¬ 
sumers  in'the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  gerferated  at 
Federal  plahts  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Northwest  Power.” 
pp.  8888-9 


8.  RECLAMATION.  Received  from  the  Army  a  report  on  a  review/of  reports  on  Kentucky 
River  and  tributaries,  Ky.  (H.  Doc.  423).  p.  8902 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


9.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  FindleV  inserted  an  article  £r^m  the  labor  union  publica-  d 
tion,  Labor,  criticizing  acreage  allotment  program's  for  farm  commodities  as 
monopolistic  and  stating  tha\  "While  enforcing'  monopoly  in  the  farm  field,  the 
Government  is  endorsing  anti-monopoly  laws  in  other  fields.”  pp.  4043-4 

Rep.  Cunningham  inserted  a  statement  before  the  recent  Millers'  Federation 
Convention  criticizing  the  Admini^trat ion/s  proposed  wheat  certificate  program 
and  stating  that  "to  help  pay  for  such  sr  program  we  would  be  forced  to  take  on 
the  burden  and  the  redtape  of  paying\gr  collecting  a  60-cents-a-bushel  process¬ 
ing  tax.”  p.  A4060 


10.  FORESTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  oiykep.  Savior  urging  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  preservation /5f  wildern\ss  areas,  including  national  forest 


areas,  and  inserting  a  report  or  the  Wildland  Research  Center,  University  of 


California,  "Problems  in  Administration  of  Wilderness  Resources.”  pp.  A4062-5 


11.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Reps.  Weaver,  Martin,  Nebr. ,  Beexman,  and  Cunningham  inserted 


a  number  of  essays  prepa/ed  by  school  children  in  \n  essay  contest  sponsored  b; 


the  Nebr.  Rural  Electric  Association,  "The  Value  ofNRural  Electrification  in 


% 


Our  Home  and  Community 


pp.  A4031 ,  A4038,  A4039-40,\A4045-6,  A4046-7,  A4053-4 


12.  TOBACCO.  Extension/of  remarks  of  Rep.  Scott,  N.  C. ,  stating  that  "Despite  the 
fact  that  the  case  against  cigarette  smoking  is  nothing  more  than  statistical 
theory,  there  are  some  who  would  use  every  stratagem  to  destroy  tobacco,"  and 
inserting  an  editorial  in  support  of  his  position,  p.  A4035 

Rep.  Abbitt  inserted  a  statement  by  the  scientific  director\of  the  Tobacco 
Industry  Research  Committee  to  refute  "Certain  statements  ...  made  that  reflect 
adversely/upon  the  tobacco  industry  in  a  most  unfair  manner."  pp\  A4054-5 


13.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Moore  inserted  an  article  on  problems  encourVtered  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  with  its  program  in  West  Virginia,  "ARA 
Falls  Short  of  Original  Aim."  pp.  A4038-9 


JBLIC  DEBT.  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  inserted  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and' 
Means  Committee  opposing  any  increase  in  the  public  debt.  p.  A4057 


^5.  YOUTH  TRAINING.  Rep.  Derwinski  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  the  recently 
enacted  legislation  providing  for  Federal  assistance  for  the  training  of  youths 
entering  the  job  market,  p.  A4049 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  4, 1962 

Mr.  Miles  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 5 

3  TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND 

4  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affording  mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  United  States  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  non- 
discriminatory  trading  in  the  free  world ; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development ;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  exist¬ 
ing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country 
or  the  United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  any  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the 
President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 
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(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proc¬ 
lamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  he  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below 
50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem 
equivalent) .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to  more  than 
one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 

CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not 
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apply  to  articles  in  any  category  if,  before  entering  into 
such  trade  agreement,  the  President  determines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  category  that  the  United  States  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  together  ac¬ 
counted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world 
export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  Eor  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  availability 
of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has 
selected  a  system  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each 
category  of  such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category  may  be  modified  only 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  modification  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only  before  the  date 
on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is 
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furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category — 

( 1 )  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection  (d) . 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggregated 
world  export  value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of 
articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  representative  for  such  category,  which 
period  shall  be  included  in  the  most  recent  5-year 
period  before  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection 
(d)  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  shall  con¬ 
tain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
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section  231  or  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201  (b)  (1)  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1959,  if  before  entering  into  such  agreement  the 
President  determines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure 
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the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United  States  exports  of 
the  like  article. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY 
COMMODITIES. 

(a)  Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
if,  before  entering  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such 
article,  the  President  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made 
a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
which— 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of 
origin. 

(b)  Eor  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  “tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
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that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  is  in  the  area 
of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20 
degrees  south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural 
or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude, 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  and  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification  or  continuance 
of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
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may  be  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50 
percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the 
list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  which  such  consideration  may  be  given. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
In  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State  and 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning  any  article 
on  a  list  published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article 
which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
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sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant 
to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  Uor  this  purpose,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings,  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  with 
respect  to  any  article  only  after  he  has  received  advice  con¬ 
cerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
period  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs, 
and  only  after  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of 
the  hearings  at  which  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section  223. 
SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article 
any  action  taken  imder — 

(1)  section  232  or  351, 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
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agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352a) ,  or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19U.S.C.,  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations 
under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(b)  During  the  4-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  reserve 
an  article  (other  than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  ) 
from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable 
Executive  Order) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  found  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has 
not  been  included  in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made 
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not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises 
the  President  that  economic  conditions  in  such  industry 
have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b) ,  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other 
article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 
and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title,  together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (b)  and  of  other 
relevant  considerations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR 
AREAS. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimi¬ 
nation,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
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excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munism. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  he  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  course  of  wdiich  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  motion.  If,  as  a,  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
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unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action, 
and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
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impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  in¬ 
vestment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  sub¬ 
section  (h) .  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  reg- 
idations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  subsection  (b) . 

CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  shall  he  the  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  for  each  negotiation  under  this  title  and  for 
such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  President’s  judgment  require 
that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow- 
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ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  shall  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242  (a) . 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection 
(a) ,  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  organ¬ 
ization  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title  and  chapter  4  of  title  III.  Such  organization 
shall  have  as  its  chairman  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the 
President,  and  shall  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  and  of  such  other  officers  as  the  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate.  It  shall  meet  periodically  at  such  times  and  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  President  or  the  chairman  of 
the  organization  shall  direct.  The  organization  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any  agency  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization  when  matters  of  interest  to  such 
agency  are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 
(l)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
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basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  Pike  on  reports  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustment  submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings 
concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  held 
pursuant  to  section  252  (c) ,  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to 
the  trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as 
it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  President  may  establish  by  regulation  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings  pursuant  to  section  252  (c) ,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

H.R.  11970 - 3 
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SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

CHAPTER  6— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed 
in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or 
indirectly. 

SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  the  President  shall — 
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(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  and 

( 2 )  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
section  201  (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  any  such  restrictions. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  includ¬ 
ing  unlimited  variable  import  fees,  which  substantially 
burden  United  States  commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (in¬ 
cluding  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 
unjustifiably  restricting  United  States  commerce, 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102 — 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreements  concessions  to  products 
of  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement 
with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 
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(c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views  concerning  un justifiable  foreign  import 
restrictions  maintained  against  United  States  commerce. 
Upon  request  hy  any  interested  person,  the  President  shall, 
through  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242  (a) ,  provide  for  appropriate  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  such  restrictions  after  reasonable  notice  and  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  such 
hearings. 

SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 
section  254,  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
any  article  which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  imder  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such 
agreement  for  such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  first  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  to 
carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction 
had  taken  effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year 
intervals  after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
imder  section  213  (a) . 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  dut}^  on  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  no  reduction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  section  201  (a)  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  final  reduction 
pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2),  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 

SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect 
to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(b)  (1)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  lesser: 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the 
next  lower  whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of 
1  percent. 
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SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  with¬ 
drawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 

SEC.  256.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  a,ny  date  shall  be  those  countries  which  on 
such  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external 
tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  “agreement  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  purposes  of 
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the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shall  be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as  applied 
to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise) 
existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the  lowest  non¬ 
preferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise )  existing  on 
such  date. 

(6)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of 
any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  entering  into,  or  any  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a 
trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(7)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate 
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and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period 
determined  by  him  to  be  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or  1402)  applicable  to 
the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 
SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
section”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  b}7  strik¬ 
ing  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,” 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and 
before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before 
July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate  permissible  by 
applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
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to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to 
such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  Tor  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  imtil  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2  (a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352  (a)  ) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962”. 

(e)  (l)  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of 
such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  231. 

(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  7  of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested  party  were  a  peti¬ 
tion  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
351.  For  purposes  of  section  301  (f) ,  such  petition  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tliis  Act. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any  action  (including 
any  investigation  begun)  under  such  section  2  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RE¬ 
PORTS. 

(a)  ( 1 )  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351 
or  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
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assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  workers,  or  industries.  In 
the  case  of  a  firm,  such  petition  may  he  filed  by  the  firm  or 
its  representative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers,  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative.  In 
the  case  of  an  industry,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other 
representative. 

(2)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  reso¬ 
lution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  under  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article  which  is 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported  article. 

(2)  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  (1) , 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
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factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 

(3)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  he  made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1) , 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  under  paragraph  (1),  unless  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b), 
determine  whether,  as  a,  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities 
of  the  firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm. 

( 2 )  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  workers  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
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ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b), 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  that,  during 
a  period  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry 
and  ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  thereto  under  subsection  (f)  (2), 
no  petition  may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with  respect  to 
the  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  article. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard 
at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to 
any  article,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall 
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find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include  such 
finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

(f)  (1)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and 
include  in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript 
of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is1  filed  (or  the  date  on  which  the 
request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is  adopted,  as 
the  case  may  he) ,  unless  the  President  extends  such  time 
for  an  additional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30  days. 
Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  promptly  make  public  such  report,  and  shall 
cause  a  summary  thereof  to  he  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
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practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COM- 
MISSION  DETERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry 
pursuant  to  section  351, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

(b)  (l)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
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1  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 

2  agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 

3  such  firm. 

4  (2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 

5  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any  group 

6  of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 

7  dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  upon  a  showing 

8  by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 

9  of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com- 

10  mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 

11  under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause 

12  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 

13  or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision 

14  thereof. 

15  (c)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 

16  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (c)  with 

17  respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  may 

18  certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply 

19  for  adjustment  assistance. 

20  (d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 

21  a  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 

22  ance  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or 

23  underemployment  began  or  threatens  to  begin. 

24  (e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect 

25  to  any  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers, 
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that  separations  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
301  (c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  termination 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 
SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its 
application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance, 
which  may  be  furnished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment 
proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce — 

(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 
n.R.  11970 - 5 
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(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and 

( 3 )  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  firm  prior  to  certification 
of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certi¬ 
fied  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  concerned  shall  promptly — 

(i)  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to 


its  functions,  and 
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(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 
which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical 
assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
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of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  section  311(c)  through  existing  agencies,  and 
otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm 
receiving  technical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
311  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312  (c) ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for 
deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations, 
or  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  mod¬ 
ernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery, 
or 
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(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

J  >•'  _  |  .V.,  .  '  /  , 

merce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under 
other  law. 

SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in 
section  314  (b) . 

(b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the 
agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered  into. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
annually  the  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B) ,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  out- 

*  r  :  ♦  ir  .  V  ’  k  ^  <  •  ;  t 

standing  interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
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of  the  United  States  of  maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the 
loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  de¬ 
ferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 
(determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement 
is  entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in 
which  case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such 
prescribed  rate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or 
guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and  extensions.  Such 
limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

( 1 )  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at¬ 
tendant  upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 
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(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  314  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  oper¬ 
ating  reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guar¬ 
antees  and  under  agreements  for  deferred  participation  made 
under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  to 
constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sec. 
200). 

SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security; 
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(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  he  reason¬ 
able,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and 
collect,  compromise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  in¬ 
sure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  execute 
all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 
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(b)  Any  mortgage  acquired  as  security  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  If- 

(1)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  within  24  months  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  application 
that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax¬ 
able  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
any  such  alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
detennined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  will  materially  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  de¬ 
termination  or  certification  under  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net 
operating  loss  for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carry¬ 
overs. — 

“  ( 1 )  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“  (A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) , 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 
“(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1962,  for  which  a  certification  has  been  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 
“(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i),  the  en- 
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tire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  doss 
year’ )  shall  be  earned  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such  loss 
may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall 
be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“  (A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4), 
and  (6)  thereof;  and 

*‘(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

“(3)  Special  Rules  — 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 
if— 

“  (i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and 
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in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of 
the  application  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax  assistance,  and, 
after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certification 
under  such  section,  and 

“  (ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

“  (B)  In  the  case  of — 

“  (i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
“  (ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate.  Such  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating 
loss  of  a  partner  or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it 
arose  predominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
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certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  or  within  18 

months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  172(b)  (13)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section 
317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is 
later”. 

(d)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation.— If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu 
of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback, 
or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect 
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of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  expires  later ;  except 
that — 

“  (i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
an}'-  year  on  account  of  a  certification  issued 
to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
folio  whig  the  month  in  which  such  certification 
is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

“  (ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or 
order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent  of 
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the  amoimt  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to  such 
carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm 
under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
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shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 

%  t  |  i  fi 

a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or 
employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 
was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 
a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris- 
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diction  is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to  determine 
such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro¬ 
versy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  he  issued  against  him  or 
his  property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  he  construed  to 
except  the  activities  pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from 
the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316) . 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  appli¬ 
cants  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  shall  pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  he 
made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such 
allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) . 

(h)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred — 
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(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
and 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  deter¬ 
mination  under  section  302  (d)  was  made,  and  before 
the  termination  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302(e). 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  and 

(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  under  section  302  has  been  made, 
or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  equivalent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
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amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 
whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  train¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is 
undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater) 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law 
for  the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 
Such  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
any  training  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would  be  entitled  but 
for  this  chapter  or  any  action  taken  by  such  worker  under 
this  chapter) ,  whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such 
insurance. 

(2)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
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under  subsection  (b)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received  or 
is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week;  but,  it  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with  respect  to 
such  week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  with  respect 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualification  under  section 
327)  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  if  he  applied  for  such 
allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjustment  allowance  otherwise 
payable  to  him  under  section  324  (a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  such  allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insurance 
or  the  training  allowance  payable  to  such  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he 
applied  for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies 
lor  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be 
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entitled  to  such  allowance,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
for  such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall 
be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a  State 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337, 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
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and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  State’s  account. 

SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 
not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 
52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not  more 
than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
to  assist  him  to  complete  training  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than 
13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 
had  reached  his  60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of 
total  or  partial  separation. 

(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week 
specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  not  be  paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 
more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  he  paid 
for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 
week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally 
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separated  worker  is  the  week  of  liis  most  recent  total 
separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  wliick  he  first  receives  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance ) ,  or 

(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade 
readjustment  allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with 
respect  to  a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such 
separation  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) . 
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Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  he  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  emplojunent  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any 
Federal  law.  Such  workers  may  also  he  afforded  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such 
training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shall 
not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected 
workers  are  referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  such  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recog¬ 
nized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  de¬ 
velop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training 
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such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such  firm,  in 
order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING, 
ETC. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause, 
refuses  to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  thereafter  he  entitled 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  until  he  enters  or  resume^ 
training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 
SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an 
application  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 

SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  he  granted  only  to 
assist  an  adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the 
United  States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  he  expected  to  secure 
suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  and  that  such  worker — 
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(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area 
in  which  he  wishes  to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such 
worker  unless — 

( 1 )  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such 
allowance  is  filed,  he  is  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  323  (c)  and  (e)  )  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  therefor) 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

(2 )  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
worker  who  has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

Eor  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation 
allowance”  means — 

(i)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
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specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  incurred  in  transporting  a  worker  and  bis  family 
and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 
SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State, 
or  with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  receive 
applications  for,  and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis 
provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and 
placement  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 

%J 

agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
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adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
331  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State  as  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allowances  provided 
for  by  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certifi¬ 
cation,  from  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid ;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under  this 
subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
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bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 
him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) . 

SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

(1)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 
another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay- 
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ment  of  allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
either  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from  any 
allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 

SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  he  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment  or  assistance  author¬ 
ized  to  he  furnished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  he  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
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chapter,  determinations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  he  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by 
a  State  agency  will  be  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment’ ' 
means  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision 
of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker’’  means 
an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment — 
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(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  such  employment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such 
adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage”  means  the  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  for 
the  latest  calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the  period  for 
which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wrage”  means  one- 
13th  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high 
quarter.  For  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  high 
quarter  shall  he  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual’s 
total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5 
completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before  the 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week 
in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where 
partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the 
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average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding 
overtime)  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has  been 
or  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex¬ 
cluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 
or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  sepa¬ 
rated,  that  he  has  had  his  hours  of  work  reduced  to 
80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  in 
adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wages  reduced 
to  75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in 
such  adversely  affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self- 
employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense  includes  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff 
or  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a 
firm  in  which,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which,  adversely 
affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
law,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961. 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in 
the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means 
with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week 
is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and 
in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked 
less  than  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime) 
in  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
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worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly 
hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim 
the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take  effect 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  )  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  the  Senate)  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  in  the  computation  of 
the  60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in 
session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15 
days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e) . 

(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff’ 
Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
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dustry,  request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which  the 
President  receives  such  supplemental  report  shall  be  treated 
as  the  date  on  which  the  President  received  the  affirmative 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
industry. 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made — 

( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1. 
1934,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  “existing  on  July 
1,  1934”  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  section  256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
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(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during 
the  course  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  section 
201  (a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.  352.  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)  )  ;  and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  there¬ 
with;  and 
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(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating 
to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “resolution”  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction — 

"(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  in  its  report 
to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on  its  investi¬ 
gation  numbered  under  section  301  (b)  of  the 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and 

“  (2)  with  respect  to  which  the  President  submitted 
his  report  (dated  ,19  )  pursuant  to  sec¬ 

tion  351  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  stating  why  he  did 
not  proclaim  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  so  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.”, 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and  does 
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1  not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 

2  one  such  investigation. 

3  (c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 

4  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 

5  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

6  sentatives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 

7  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  he. 

8  (d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred  a 

9  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
10  it  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
ll  duction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 

12  other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall 

13  then  (hut  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge 

14  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such  resolution, 

15  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 

16  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  investigation  which 

17  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

18  (2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor- 

19  ing  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 

20  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  reso- 

21  lution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 

22  thereon  shall  he  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 

23  equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 

24  the  resolution.  Ho  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  he  in 
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order,  and  it  shall  not  he,  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  such  motion  may  not  he  renewed,  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  he  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (l)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been1  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  he  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend¬ 
ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
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to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

( 2 )  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  a  resolution 
of  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  such  House 
receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  investigation,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee,  no 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  (1)  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  H  ouse  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  which  have  been  referred  to  commit- 
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tee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  had 
been  received ;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 
SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 
of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 
advise  him  and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
pursuant  to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordi¬ 
nated  programs  for  such  assistance,  giving  full  considera- 
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tion  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  employment 
relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible,  consistent 
with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 
industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while 
attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  582)  shall  apply  to  members  of 
such  committee. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions ; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions ;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
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such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5 ) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained, 
changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the  results  of  action 
taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (includ¬ 
ing  discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  ex¬ 
ports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to 
seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of 
its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  de¬ 
partment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and 
(B)  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other 
than  duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corpo¬ 
ration  (including  a  development  corporation) ,  business 
trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any 
predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the 
same  persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where 
necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive 
with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  and  a  domestic  article  is  “directly  competi¬ 
tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage 


of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article 
has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article 
is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  is  an  article  which  is 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination 
of  any  duty. 
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Monday ,  June  4,  1962 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House  committee  approved  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Senate 

Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  noon. 

mimittee  Meetings 

( Cotnhnttecs  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

MILITARY  CENSORSHIP 

Committe\on  Armed  Services:  Special  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  resumed  its  hearings  on  Hftilitary  cold 
war  education\and  speech  review  policies,  receiving 
further  testimonysfrom  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball.  Mr.  Ball  te^fied  and  answej'ed  questions  with 
regard  to  a  State  Department  report  giving  explana¬ 
tions  for  deletions  ana\changes/in  certain  speeches  of 
Department  of  Defense  personnel. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  H.R.  1^970-11982; 
and  7  private  bills,  H.R.  11983-1 1989,  we/f  introduced. 

Page  8903 

Bill  Reported:  One  report  was  filed  as  follows:  H.R. 
10113,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  Acceleration  and  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public  works  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  serious  natioWide  unemployment  levels, 
filed  on  June  2  (H.  Rept.  1^56).  Pages  8902-8903 

Bills  Rereferred:  ThyCommittee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  fmtfher  consideration  of  H.R.  10038 
and  10124,  bills  to  provide  civil  remedies  to  persons 
damaged  by  urdimr  commercial  activities  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  and  the  bills  were  rereferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Page  8883 

Consetft  Calendar:  Passed  the  following  bills  on  the 
call  0 1  the  Consent  Calendar: 


Cleared  for  the  President: 

Bob  Ftbpe  medal:  S.J.  Res.  88,  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope. 

Sent  to  tfie  Senate  without  amendment: 

Nuclear  Interstate  Compact:  H.R.  10618,  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact; 

Marshals’  fees:  H.RX10651,  to  amend  U.S.  Code  with 
respect  to  fees  of  U.S.  marshals;  and 

Civil  defense  emergencies:  H.R.  11743,  extending 
civil  defense  emergency  authorities. 

Sent  to  the  Senate,  amended: 

Marine  Corps  relief:  H.R.  95^,  for  the  relief  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  U.S.  Marine 'Corps  who  incurred 
losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation  of  a  permanent 
change  of  station  movement;  and 

Stockpile  disposition:  H.  Con.  Res.N  5,  providing 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposit  )  of  certain 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Eligible  bills  not  considered: 

Passed  over  without  prejudice:  H.R.  4012,  0759*  199, 
10066,  and  10265.  Pages  888  ?888 
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June  Ip 


Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  12:21  p.m.  until 
"Tuesday,  June  5,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
will  call  the  Private  Calendar  and  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  11665,  to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning 
cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  &hool  Lunch  Act.  Also  will  consider  H.R. 
5532,  to  ahaend  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1947  (1  hoqr  of  debate). 


Committee  Meetings 


SUGAR 


Committee  on  Agriculture :  Met  in  executive  session  on 
H.R.  1 1730,  proposing  aVyear  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  No  announcements  were  made. 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Committee  on  Armed  Services'  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Agencies  heard  testimony  from  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  accompanied  by  the 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Derepse,  regarding 
Department  of  Defense  agencies. 


RESERVE  POSTURE 


Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  3 
heard  testimony  from  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
on  Reserve  posture  and  recall  of  reservists. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Committee  on  Educatioji  and  Labor :  Special  Subcony 
mittee  on  Education  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  10396, 
lating  to  Federal  assistance  for  the  establishment^ ex¬ 
pansion,  and  improvement  of  programs  of  teonnical 
education  at  the  college  level.  Heard  testimqny  from 
public  witnesses. 


D.C.  BUSINESS 


Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
No.  5  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  9954,  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1924,  relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission;  and  S.  1834,  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  iunds  to  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  hospital  facilities  in  D.C. 

Heard  testimony  from  Representative  Lankford  (S. 
1834) ;  D.C.  officials  (bom  bills) ;  and  public  witnesses 
(both  bills). 


YAKIMA  INDIAI 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  3784, 
and  similar  4)ills,  relating  to  the  Yakima  Tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Heard  testimony 
from  Representative  May;  and  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  'officials.  A  statement  was  presented  for  the 
record  by  Representative  Tollefson. 


MINING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcc, 
mittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  held  a  hearing  on /H.R. 
9280,  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Materials  Ac y,  H.R. 
10732  and  1 1049,  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  oil 
and  gas  lessees  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  and 
H.R.  10540,  to  exclude  deposits  of  petrified  wood  from 
appropriation  under  the  U.S.  mining/ laws.  Heard 
testimony  from  Interior  Departmeq*  representatives. 
Recessed  until  Tuesday,  June  5. 


ANNOUNCEMENT — QUALITY/ ST  ABILIZATION 
ACT 


Committee  on  Interstate  ana  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce  /nd  Finance  announced  that 
hearings  on  quality  stabilization  bills,  originally  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  June  13/nave  been  rescheduled  to  begin 
June  11. 


IMMIGRATION/ 

Committee  on  zhe  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  1  took  ^ 
testimony  apu  acted  on  several  private  immigration  f 
bills. 


COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities:  The  committee 
heard  testimony  from  public  witnesses  on  Communist 
5nspiratorial  techniques  and  propaganda  used  in  im¬ 
plementing  Communist  Party  directives  within  the 
U.S.,  and  the  structure,  objectives,  and  activities  of  the 
'Communist  Party  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  Hear¬ 
ings  continue  Tuesday,  June  5. 


TRADE  EXPANSION 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  1 1970  (a  clean  bill  to  supersede  H.R.  9900),  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962; 


H.R.  8824  (amended),  to  modify  the  application  of 
the  personal  holding:  company  tax  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
sumer  finance  companies. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  oiuthe  House  floor  to  H.R.  6145,  to  provide  that 
certain  reduced  credits  against  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  shall  not  apply  withNrespect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1,  1964s, 


Joint  Committee  Meeting 

RADIATION  STANDARDS 


/ 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation  began\series  of 
hearings  on  radiation  standards,  including  fallhut,  re¬ 
ceiving  testimony  from  Dr.  G.  Hoyt  Whipple,  associate 
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not  inconsistent  with  locally  approved  comprehensive  plans*  Requires  that  nol 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  allocated  shall  be  available  for  public 
works  within  any  one  State* 

£ARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Bolton  criticized  the  farm  bill.  p.  9k3$ 

Rep.  Harsha  criticized  the  farm  bill,  saying,  "The  farm  bill  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  is  the  most  ominous  power  grab  ever  devised*  This  bill  will  destroy 
theXlast  vestige  of  free  enterprise  among  farmers,  it  is  a  nightmap^  of  in¬ 
creased  controls,  costs  and  regimentation."  pp,  91*38-9 

7.  LUMBER.  'Rep*  O'Hara,  Ill.,  discussed  the  condition  of  the  walnrft  veneer  in¬ 
dustry,  saying,  "Countries  abroad,  short  of  hardwood  which  t^ey  have  squander¬ 
ed  on  their\own  soil,  are  buying  increasing  quantities  of  black  walnut  veneer 
logs  in  thisNcountry,  driving  up  the  price  to  astronomicalrigures  and  threat¬ 
ening  the  verys^xistence  of  our  domestic  industry."  He  purged,  export  controls 
that  "would  helps,  promote  the  domestic  economy  andwoulpr  not  injure  our  foreign 
trade  policies,"  \pp,  9I4I4.6— 8 

8.  TEXTILES.  Rep,  JonasNdircussed  the  plight  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  and 

said, "I  'respectfully  request  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  halt  this  tremendously  increasing  flow 
of  textile  products  intoN^his  countryQ"  pp,  $*1*8-9 

9*  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  fr8m  the  President"  "amendments  to  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  involving  a  net  decrease' in  the  amount  of  $16,700,000  for 
the  Agency  for  International  De^elopme^1  (H.  Doc.  1*30 ),  p.  91*50 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 

11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept„  1818).  p.  9i*£l 

11.  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  The  "Daily  Digest”"  states  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

Energy  "in  executive  session,  /ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  clean  bills  embo dyings  amended  versions  of  S.  3292  and 
H.  R.  11733,  fiscal  1963  authorizations  for\the  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 
p.  Dl*62 

12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  R^p.  Albert  announced  that^I.  R,  11990,  the  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt,  will  be  considered  oh.  Wed,,  June  13*  pp.  9l*3l*-5 

SENATE 

13.  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  \Passed  with  amendments 

this  bill,  HyR.  10802  (pp.  9U8U-90,  91*98-9523,  952l*-32)\  Conferees  were 
appointed  Pp.  9532). 

Agreed  to /the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Magnuson,  by  a  vote  of  1*7  to  1*1,  to  increase  from  $2  'billion  to  $6 
million  the  amount  for  acquiring  by  condemnation  or  otherwise  additional 
ids  needed  for  access  to  national  forest  lands,  to  remain  available  until 
tended,  pp.  9l*81*-90,  91*98-9507 

"Sen,  Magnuson,  by  a  vote  of  1*9  to  1*0,  to  strike  from  his  amendment  above 
the  terms  "acquiring  by  condemnation  or  otherwise"  and  "to  remain ^available 
until  expended"  (pp.  9508-9)1  Earlier  a  point  of  order  was  sustained 
against  a  motion  by  Sen.  Magnuson  to  strike  this  language  (pp.  9507-c 
Rejected,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  60,  a  motion  by  Sen  Dirksen  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  with  instructions  to  report  it  back  to  the 
Senate  in  a  total  amount  for  all  purposes  and  items  which  shall  not  excee< 
the  sum  of  $868,595,000.  Sen.  Dirksen  explained  that  his  proposal  would 
have  cut  the  proposed  appropriation  by  $1*8  million,  pp.  952 1*-9 
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11*.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  discussed  Forest  Service  timber  sales  policies  and 
inserted  Secretary  Freeman’s  reply  to  proposals  by  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  for  modificattions  in  Forest  Service  timber  sales  po] 
cies  and  procedures,  timber  rates,  appeals  from  adverse  decisions  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  present  timber  sales  contract  form,  pp,  9U56-9 


15.  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  the  final  annual /ieport 
on\he  operations  of  the  mutual  security  program  for  the  period  endi/g  June 
30,  1961  (H.  Doc.  U32).  pp.  9k01,  9k53 


'the  USDA  Em- 
ly  of  the 


16.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article  by  Dr.  Cochrane 
ployee  NeN^s  Bulletin  presenting  in  "capsule  form,  the  philoso 
Kennedy  farm  program."  p.  9k73 

Sen.  Mo^se  inserted  a  farmer’s  letter  urging  him  to 
tration’s  fank  legislation  and  stating  that  "this  legisl 
solve  the  problepi  and  is  the  most  effective  method  yet 
pose."  p.  9k73 

Sen.  Lausche  Inserted  a  farmer’s  letter  criticizing  the  Administration’s 
farm  program  and  stating  that  payments  he  received /for  taking  land  out  of 
production  were  more  than  the  land  originally  coat.  p.  9k82 


support  the  Adminis- 
ion  will  do  more  to 
oposed  for  that  pur- 


17.  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts  resolution  commending  SCS  Administrator  Williams  for  his 
administration  of  the  soil  apd  water  conservation  programs,  pp.  9k73-k 


18.  RECLAMATION,  Sen.  Proxmire  spotfe  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  Glen  Elder  dam 
and  irrigation  project  in  Kan,,  and  ii^erted  several  letters  supporting  his 
position,  pp.  9U60-2 


19.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  Seh.  Benton's  speech  before  the  United  Parents 
Association  on  current  problems  An  educational  research,  pp.  9k76-8 


20.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  196\.  This  bill,  H.  R.  11289,  was  made 
the  unfinished  business,  p/  95 33 


21.  SOLAR  ENERGY.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  creation  of Nan  Office  of  Solar  Energy  within 

the  Department  of  the  Interior,  p.  95 33  \ 

22.  DRUGS ;  RESEARCH.  Se^0  Kefauver  inserted  an  analysis  of  amendments  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  S.  1552,  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
with  respect  to  Juie  manufacture  and  distribution  of  dfcpgs,  pp,  9533-5 
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23.  TRANSPORTATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Younger  inserting  an  address 

urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  aid  transportation  problem^,  pp.  Ak288-90 


2k.  RECREATION]  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J./\stressing  the 
importance  of  keeping  publicly  owned  land  from  the  "blight  of  unplanned  urban 
sp/awl."  p.  Ak290 


25.  /LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  discussing  the\pro- 
gress  of  major  legislation  in  Congress  and  stating  that  "...the  outlook N^-S 
not  only  for  longer  than  usual,  but  also  an  extraordinarily  busy  session 
Congress,"  p.  Ah29k 


26.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cunningham  inserting  a  statement 
made  by  Dr,  Ralph  following  his  appearance  before  the  House  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  regarding  his  relationship  with  Billie  Sol  Estes,  pp.  Ak295-6 
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Air.  Mills,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, ’submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11970] 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  “State”  and  insert:  “State,”. 

Page  45,  line  8,  strike  out  “(13)”  and  insert:  “(3)”. 

Page  68,  line  1,  strike  out  “Senate)”  and  insert:  “Senate),”. 

Page  68,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  “a  two-thirds  vote”  and  insert: 
“the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership”. 

Page  72,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  follows  through  line  8  on 
page  77. 

I.  Purposes 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  11970  are: 

1.  To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign 
trade  agreements  from  July  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1967; 

2.  To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  and  limitations,  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  continuance  of 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  import 
restrictions  as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  such  trade  agreement;  and 

3.  To  authorize,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  adjustment 
assistance  to  industries,  firms,  and  workers  who  may  be  seriously 
injured,  or  threatened  with  serious  injury,  by  increased  imports 
resulting  from  trade  agreement  concessions. 
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II.  General  Statement 

H.R.  11970  represents  many  months  of  effort  by  your  committee 
to  bring  to  the  House  a  trade  agreements  proposal  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  which  will  serve  the  interests  of  United  States 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Your  committee  devoted  1  month  to  public  hearings  and  received 
testimony  from  over  400  witnesses  representing  all  segments  of  the 
United  States  economy.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  written  communi¬ 
cations  were  received  from  interested  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  extensive  information  was  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
its  task  of  formulating  the  policies  reflected  in  H.R.  11970. 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearing  your  committee  met  in  executive 
sessions  for  more  than  6  weeks  and  deliberated  at  length  on  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  proposals,  which  were  embodied  in  H.R.  9900,  87th  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  H.R.  11970  will  satisfy  the 
exigencies  which  require  its  passage. 

III.  Principal  Features  of  the  Bill 

[A  general  discussion  of  the  bill  and  a  detailed  technical  explanation 
of  the  bill  follow  later  in  this  report.] 

A.  AUTHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  (SEC.  201(a)) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
from  July  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1967. 

B.  AUTHORITY  TO  MODIFY  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  Basic  authority  (sec.  201  ( b )) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  of  the 
July  1,  1962,  level  and  to  increase  duties  to  50  percent  over  the  July  1, 
1934,  level.  This  is  the  basic  authority  and  is  not  supplanted  by 
other  authorities  discussed  below.  He  can  also  impose  additional 
import  restrictions  (e.g.,  quotas). 

2.  EEC  authority  (secs.  211  and  212 ) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent 
duties  on  articles  within  categories  when  he'  ha,s  determined  that  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  composing  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC — -popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Common  Market”) 
together  accounted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  free  world  trade  in 
such  categories  of  articles  in  a  representative  period.  The  President 
is  to  select  an  international  statistical  classification  system  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  translate  into  United  States  tariff  terms. 
Section  211  authority  cannot  be  used  in  the  case  of  an  article  referred 
to  in  the  agricultural  publication  named  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  President  is  authorized,  in  an  agreement  with  the  EEC,  to 
reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  duties  on  articles  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959,  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  an  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  or  expansion  of  United  States  exports  of  like  articles. 
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3.  Tropical  commodity  authority  (sec.  213) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent 
duties  on  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities  whenever  he 
determines  that  like  commodities  are  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States.  This  authority  is  also  conditioned 
on  a  Presidential  determination  that  the  EEC  has  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  its  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which  will 
tend  to  assure  access  for  such  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity  to  its  markets  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
commodity  would  have  to  the  United  States  markets. 

Jf.  Low  rate  articles  authority  (sec.  202) 

The  President  may  reduce  duties  by  more  than  50  percent  where 
the  rate  was  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  less  on  July  1,  1962. 

5.  Limitations  on  use  o  f  authority 

(a)  Reservation  of  articles  from  negotiations  (sec.  225). — In  addition 
to  articles  covered  by  outstanding  proclamations  under  the  national 
security  or  escape-clause  provisions  of  existing  law,  or  the  bill,  the 
President  would  be  required,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  reserve  from 
negotiations  any  article  with  respect  to  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  imports  of  such  article  were  seriously  injuring  or  threaten¬ 
ing  such  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned.  These  articles 
would  be  reserved  for  a  4-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill  where,  within  that  time,  the  President  includes 
any  such  articles  on  a  proposed  negotiating  list  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finds  and  advises  him,  upon  application  of  the  interested  in¬ 
dustry,  that  the  economic  conditions  in  such  industry  have  not  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the  last  Tariff  Commission 
escape-clause  investigation. 

(b)  National  security  provisions  (sec.  232). — The  bill  retains  present 
provisions  governing  the  authority  of  the  President  to  take  action  to 
adjust  the  level  of  imports  when  he  finds  they  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

(c)  Staging  requirements  (sec.  253).- — The  bill  requires,  in  general, 
that  tariff  reductions  would  be  made  in  no  less  than  five  annual 
stages,  except  in  the  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  tropical  commodity 
authority. 

(d)  Communist  furs. — The  bill  continues  in  force  the  present  em¬ 
bargo  on  certain  furs  and  skins  which  are  the  product  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  China  (sec.  257(e)(1)). 

C.  PREAGREEMENT  PROCEDURES  AND  SAFEGUARDS 

1.  Tariff  Commission  procedures  (sec.  221) 

The  bill  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise  the  President  as 
to  the  economic  effect  of  any  proposed  trade  agreement  action  with 
respect  to  any  article.  The  President  is  required  to  furnish  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  a  list  of  articles  which  he  contemplates  negotiating 
upon,  and  the  Commission  is  required,  within  6  months  thereafter,  to 
give  him  this  advice.  Hearings  must  be  held  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  all  interested  persons  must  be  given  opportunity  to  present 
their  views. 
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2.  Other  hearings  (sec.  223 ) 

The  President  is  required  to  afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  matters  pertinent  to  a  trade  agreement  nego¬ 
tiation  to  an  agency  or  interagency  committee  which  he  designates. 
Such  committee  is  required  to  hold  public  hearings.  These  hearings 
would  mainly  center  about  the  composition  of  the  United  States  nego¬ 
tiating  list  and  the  nature  of  concessions  which  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries  with  whom  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  proposed  to  be  negotiated. 

D.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

1.  Special  Representative  (sec.  241) 

The  President  is  to  appoint  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne¬ 
gotiations  who  would  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  any  negotiations  conducted  under  the  bill.  He  would  have  the 
rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  be  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  organization  referred  to  in  the  next  section. 

2.  Interagency  trade  organization  (sec.  242) 

The  President  is  required  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  interagency 
trade  organization.  This  organization  would  advise  the  President 
on  trade  agreement  matters,  including  tariff  adjustment  for  seriously 
injured  industries  and  foreign  import  restrictions  referred  to  5(b), 
below. 

3.  Congressional  delegates  (sec.  243) 

Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  to  be  accredited  to  United  States  trade  agreement 
delegations.  These  congressional  delegates  would  observe  trade 
agreement  negotiations  in  which  the  United  States  is  participating. 

4.  Reports  to  Congress  (secs.  226  and  402) 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  House  of  Congress  a 
copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  new  authority, 
together  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  such  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  also  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  programs  under  the  bill. 

5.  Most-favored-nation  principle  {sec.  251) 

The  bill  provides  that  in  general  import  restrictions  proclaimed 
under  the  bill  will  be  extended  to  products  of  all  countries.  The 
principal  exceptions  are — 

(a)  Communist  products  (sec.  231). — The  President  is  to  take 
action  as  soon  as  practicable  to  prevent  the  application  of  trade 
agreement  benefits  to  products  of  Communist  countries  or  areas. 
The  scope  of  the  definition  “Communist  country”  has  been  broadened 
with  the  intended  effect  of  requiring  denial  of  trade  agreement  benefits 
to  products  of  Cuba,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Foreign  import  restrictions  (sec.  252).- — The  bill  requires  the 
President  to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  in  his  power  to 
eliminate  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  which  impair  the 
value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade. 
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He  may  not,  however,  give  concessions  on  U.S.  duties  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

Further,  the  President  is  required,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  stated  in  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  trade  agreement  benefits  to  products  of  countries  which 
maintain  unwarranted  nontariff  trade  restrictions  against  the  United 
States  or  which  engage  in  discriminatory  acts  or  policies  which  un¬ 
justifiably  restrict  United  States  commerce. 

E.  POST-AGREEMENT  SAFEGUARDS - ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

1 .  Petitions  for  assistance  (sec.  301) 

Any  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  industry  seeking  tariff  adjustment  or 
other  adjustment  assistance  may  petition  the  Tariff  Commission. 

2.  Tariff  Commission  investigations  (sec.  221) 

Upon  receipt  of  such  petition,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  as  a  result  of 
concessions  granted  on  an  article  in  trade  agreements,  such  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  take  into  account  all 
economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of 
productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment. 

The  Commission  must  complete  the  industry  investigation  within 
120  days  (which  period  may  be  extended  30  additional  days  by  the 
President).  Reports  of  determinations  as  to  the  basic  eligibility  of  a 
firm  or  a  group  of  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  of  a 
nontariff  nature  must  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  within  60 
days  from  the  receipt  of  any  petition. 

The  Commission  must  report  the  results  of  all  investigations  to 
the  President.  Should  the  Commission  find,  in  an  industry  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  serious  injury,  it  is  required  to  make  a  finding  as 
to  the  amount  of  tariff  adjustment  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  such  injury. 

No  industry  can  be  given  tariff  adjustment,  nor  may  any  firm  or 
group  of  workers  be  given  adjustment  assistance,  unless  there  is  a  find¬ 
ing  that  the  conditions  in  such  industry  or  firm  or  the  unemployment 
conditions  within  the  group  of  workers,  have  been  caused  by  increased 
imports  resulting  from  trade  agreement  concessions. 

3.  Presidential  action  (sec.  351) 

After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission  containing  an 
affirmative  finding  with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  adjust  the  tariff  to  a  level  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
above  the  July  1,  1934,  rate  of  duty,  or  to  impose  additional  import 
restrictions  (such  as  quotas)  or  to  do  both.  The  President,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  also  may  permit  the  workers  and  firms  in  such  industry  to  be 
certified  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

If  the  President  takes  tariff  action,  such  action  will  be  reviewable 
periodically  by  the  President  and  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  or 
extended  by  the  President  after  he  receives  advice  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  bill  provides  that  outstanding  escape-clause  proc¬ 
lamations,  made  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
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tension  Act  of  1951,  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  tariff 
increases  proclaimed  under  section  351. 

4-  Congressional  action  (sec.  351(a)(2)) 

In  cases  where  the  President  does  not  take  the  action  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury, 
the  bill  requires  Presidential  implementation  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
finding  in  an  escape-clause  case  upon  the  adoption  by  the  C  ongress, 
by  a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House,  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  approving  the  action  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

5.  Assistance  to  firms  (sec.  311  et  seq.) 

Any  firm  which  is  certified  to  be  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance 
may  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms  is  premised  upon  the  certification  of  a  sound  economic 
adjustment  proposal,  reflecting  the  maximum  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  firm  and  appropriate  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  firm’s 

workers.  _  . 

Adjustment  assistance  to  firms  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  loans  (or  loan  guarantees  or  deferred  loan  participation 
agreements),  or  permission  to  carry  back  a  net  operating  loss  (for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes)  for  5  years  rather  than  the  usual  3  years. 

6.  Assistance  to  workers  (sec.  321  et  seq.) 

Adversely  affected  workers  would  be  eligible  to  receive  adjustment 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  weekly  allowances  (payable  during  periods 
of  unemployment  or  retraining),  retraining,  and,  in  certain  cases,  re¬ 
location  allowances.  Allowances  will  be  payable  only  to  workers  who 
have  been  employed  substantially  over  the  previous  3  years,  who  have 
been  attached  for  at  least  6  months  in  the  last  year  to  a  firm  or  firms 
or  subdivisions  thereof  found  to  be  affected  by  imports,  and  who  have 
become  unemployed  because  of  lack  of  work  due  to  the  effect  ol 
increased  imports  on  such  a  firm  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  trade  adjustment  allowance  will  be  65  percent  of  the  worker’s 
average  weekly  wage,  subject  to  a  limitation  of  65  percent  of  the 
national  average  manufacturing  wage.  These  allowances  are  to  be 
received  for  a  duration  of  no  more  than  52  weeks,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions — one  to  assist  in  completing  retraining  and  one  for  workers  over 
60.  Allowances  may  not  be  paid  to  workers  who  refuse,  without  good 
cause,  to  take  or  complete  retraining  unless  they  accept  or  return  to 
approved  retraining. 


IV.  Reasons  for  the  Bill 

A.  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EXPANDED  TRADE  PROGRAM 

1 .  The  interests  oj  commerce  and  industry 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  economy  since 
trade  agreements  legislation  was  last  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
European  Economic  Community,  still  an  inconclusive  experiment  in 
1958,  has  achieved  a  high  rate  of  growth  and  is  moving  substantially 
toward  eventual  free  trade  among  member  countries.  At  the  same 
time  our  own  gross  national  product  has  risen  at  a  disappointingly 
low  rate — less  than  3  percent  annually — and  we  have  developed  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
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(a)  Exports  in  the  United  States  economy. — The  United  States  ex¬ 
pends  more  goods  to  foreign  markets  than  any  other  country — in  1961 
nearly  $20  billion.  Excluding  exports  financed  by  our  own  support 
and  aid  programs,  United  States  exports  were  approximately  $17.5 
billion  in  1961.  When  measured  against  imports  of  $14.5  billion,  this 
means  a  favorable  balance  of  commercial  trade  of  about  $3  billion — 
the  largest  single  credit  factor  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Yet  our  exports  are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  our  gross 
national  product.  Endowed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources, 
a  large  domestic  market,  and  an  expanding  population,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  as  dependent  on  foreign  commerce  as  less  self- 
sufficient  countries.  Consequently,  it  is  generally  conceded  we  have 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  our  opportunities  for  expanding  the 
domestic  economy  by  increasing  our  sales  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  pass  up  these  opportunities.  The  vigor 
and  progress  of  our  own  economy  cannot  be  assured  if  we  confine  our 
commercial  efforts  within  our  own  borders.  We  must  seek  out  new 
markets  in  the  rapidly  expanding  economies  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

For  a  variety  of  important  products,  this  country’s  stake  in  its  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  already  high,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Exports  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction,  1960 


Locomotives _  52 

Carbon  black _  35 

Construction  and  mining  equipment _  33 

Oilfield  machinery  and  equipment _  32 

Synthetic  rubber _  25 

Lubricating  oils _  25 


Source:  “United  States  Commercial  Exports  and  Imports  as  Related  to  Output,  1960  and  1959,”  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  list  can  be  expanded,  with 
a  resulting  increase  in  our  net  earnings  from  foreign  trade.  Today,  in 
our  commerce  with  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  we  export  more 
than  we  import.  If  tariff  reductions  by  foreign  countries  and  by 
the  United  States  raise  exports  and  imports  in  proportion  to  their 
current  volume,  our  export  surplus  will  grow  as  well. 

(b)  United  States  ability  to  compete. — The  margin  of  United  States 
exports  over  imports  indicates  that  on  the  whole  United  States 
products  successfully  compete  in  world  markets.  Even  Japan,  often 
alleged  to  be  a  low-cost  producer,  purchases  more  from  us  than  we 
do  from  her.  In  1961,  the  favorable  margin  in  our  trade  with  Japan 
was  almost  $700  million — over  20  percent  of  the  United  States  overall 
trade  surplus. 

Your  committee  has  paid  close  attention  to  discussions  of  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  wage 
levels  are  lower  than  our  own  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  higher  efficiency  of  each  worker  in  a  mecha¬ 
nized  economy  such  as  our  own  tends  to  offset  lower  wage  rates  abroad. 
Significantly,  many  of  the  highest  paying  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  our  strongest  exporters  and  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  countries  with  wage  scales 
considerably  lower  than  our  own.  This  results  because  our  unit  cost 
of  production — the  only  true  competitive  test — is  lower. 
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Moreover,  there  are  other  factors  in  our  competitive  favor.  Capital 
financing  is  more  readily  available  in  this  country,  and  on  easier 
terms,  than  is  generally  true  elsewhere.  Many  raw  materials  are  less 
expensive  here  than  in  most  foreign  markets.  American  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  experience,  and  the  high  quality  control  and 
efficient  servicing  of  our  products  also  strengthen  the  hand  of  United 
States  businessmen  competing  with  foreign  products. 

(c)  Market  opportunities  in  the  European  Economic  Community. — 
Our  need  to  export  and  our  ability  to  compete  are  worldwide  in  scope. 
But  we  have  a  special  problem — and  a  special  opportunity — in  our 
trade  with  the  EEC.  Its  six  present  members  (Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg)  have  a  population  ap¬ 
proximating  our  own  and  a  combined  gross  national  product  almost 
half  ours.  They  are  moving  swiftly — unexpectedly  swiftly — toward  a 
general  pooling  of  their  economic  resources  and  policies,  including  the 
elimination  of  all  tariffs  among  themselves  and  the  harmonization  of 
their  individual  tariffs  into  a  common  external  tariff  wall. 

In  addition,  negotiations  are  now  taking  place  looking  toward 
membership  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  several  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  EEC.  The  prospect  is  that  before  long  there 
will  be  in  operation  behind  the  common  tariff  wall  of  the  Common 
Market  an  integrated  economy  comprising  up  to  300  million  people, 
with  a  productive  capacity  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

This  will  create  an  opportunity  of  wholly  new  dimensions  for  U.S. 
exports,  which  already  amount  to  nearly  $7  billion  per  year  to  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole.  In  recent  years  the  EEC  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  substantially  greater  than  our  own.  In  the  next  10  years  its 
gross  national  product  may  well  rise  by  50  percent  or  more  and  its 
imports  even  faster — in  many  cases  by  as  much  as  100  percent  over 
present  levels.  This  will  mean  the  same  explosion  of  demand  for 
consumer  durables  that  we  have  known  for  the  last  generation — and 
there  will  be  rising  purchasing  power  to  satisfy  it. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  however,  we  must  first 
cope  with  the  challenges  of  the  EEC’s  new  trade  policy.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  moving  with  surprising  vigor  toward  eliminating  all 
internal  tariffs  on  goods  traded  among  its  members  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  in  the  process  of  adopting  a  uniform  common  external 
tariff  applicable  to  goods  imported  from  nonmember  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  Their  internal  tariffs  have  already  been 
reduced  by  40  percent  for  industrial  commodities  and  30  to  35  percent 
for  a  substantial  number  of  agricultural  products,  and  are  expected  to 
be  eliminated  altogether  somewhat  before  the  end  of  this  decade. 

This  means  that  the  height  of  the  EEC’s  common  external  tariff 
will  be  of  critical  importance  to  United  States  exports.  If  its  external 
duties  remain  high,  many  United  States  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  will  be  handicapped  by  duties  imposed  on  them  while  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  competitors  in  the  EEC  will  be  duty  free.  If,  however, 
the  common  external  tariff  can  be  brought  down  so  as  to  narrow  or 
eliminate  the  competitive  disadvantage  which  internal  tariff  elimina¬ 
tions  will  bring,  we  stand  to  share  in  the  trading  benefits  promised 
by  the  economic  growth  of  the  EEC. 

To  bargain  down  the  EEC’s  external  tariff  barriers  so  as  to  put 
American  producers  on  an  equal  footing  in  terms  of  tariffs,  we  must 
agree  to  reductions  in  our  own  tariff  barriers,  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
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businesslike  basis.  To  accomplish1  this,  the  President  needs  the 
bargaining  authority  contained  in  H.R.  11970. 

2.  The  interests  oj  labor 

American  workers  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  trade  agreements 
program  during  the  28  years  of  its  operation.  In  promoting  freer 
trade  this  program  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  creation  of 
more  and  better  jobs  for  our  workers. 

The  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  American  worker  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  recent  study  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.1 
This  study  shows  that  exports  of  merchandise  in  1960  supported  the 
equivalent  of  3.1  million  jobs  for  American  workers  in  that  year. 
Most  of  these  jobs  were  in  nonfarm  industries,  with  a  total  of  1.3 
million  in  manufacturing — principally  chemicals,  primary  metals, 
machinery  of  all  types,  and  transportation  equipment.  Alf  50  States 
participate  in  export  employment,  directly  and  indirectly.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  of  course,  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South  and  Central 
areas  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  industrial  East  and  Far  West. 

Another  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  2  indicates  that  in 
1960,  an  estimated  941,000  workers  were  supported  by  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  imports.  This  estimate  includes  employment  in  trans¬ 
porting  and  distributing  imports  to  factories  or  to  wholesalers  and  in 
processing  the  imported  raw  materials  and  semimanufactures. 

An  evaluation  was  also  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  2  of 
employment  which  would  he  required  to  produce  in  the  United  States 
the  equivalent  of  those  imports  which  were  classified  as  “competitive” 
with  United  States  output.  This  resulted  in  an  estimated  1  million 
jobs,  including  the  direct  as  well  as  the  indirect  employment  associated 
with  the  domestic  production  of  the  imports  in  question.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  report  emphasized  that  the  calculated  figure  did 
not  necessarily  represent  jobs  “lost”  by  American  workers  as  a  result 
of  imports.  Many  of  the  million  jobs  have  never  existed  in  this 
country  since  the  products  have  traditionally  been  imported  and  have 
no  true  domestic  counterpart.  The  report  also  made  clear  that  it 
does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  additional  employment  that  might 
be  created  if  the  products  were  made  in  the  United  States.  If  such 
imports  were  to  be  eliminated,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  United 
States  exports,  thus  adversely  affecting  export  job  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  employment.  Moreover,  jobs  related  to 
production  in  lieu  of  these  imports  would  generally  be  lower  in  terms 
of  skills  required  and  hence  in  income  production  than  jobs  associated 
with  our  export  industries. 

Important  as  international  trade  has  been  to  the  American  worker 
its  importance  is  now  greater  than  ever.  The  attainment  of  our  goal 
of  full  employment  will  depend  to  a  significant  extent  on  the  response 
we  make  to  the  new  patterns  of  international  trade  that  are  emerging — 
patterns  which  will  test  our  ability  to  maintain  and  expand  our 
access  to  the  growing  foreign  markets. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  best  way  to  utilize  inter¬ 
national  trade  to  improve  employment  opportunities  is  to  expand 
that  trade,  not  to  restrict  it.  A  significant  expansion  of  trade  will, 

1  “Domestic  Employment  Attributable  to  U.S.  Exports,  I960”  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor),  in  “Hearings  on  Trade  Expansion,  1962,”  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  pt,2,  p.  685  ff. 

*  “Employment  in  Relation  to  U.S.  Imports,  1960”  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor)  in  “Hearings  on  Trade  Expansion,  1962,”  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  pt.  6,  p.  3888  ff. 
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of  course,  involve  an  increase  in  imports  which  will  mean  some  loss 
of  jobs.  However,  that  loss  is  expected  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
resulting  employment  gain  expected  from  exports.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  estimated  that  the  number  of  workers  displaced  during 
the  first  5  years  of  the  expanded  trade  program  would  be,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  18,000  per  year,  while  the  anticipated  increase  of  exports  of 
several  billion  dollars  would  generate  several  hundred  thousand  jobs. 
(Based  on  the  Department's  1960  economic  data,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  150,000  jobs  are  created  for  each  $1  billion  worth  of  exports.) 

Great  as  the  employment  benefit  is  expected  to  be  from  expanded 
trade,  our  interests  as  a  nation  and  those  of  the  American  worker 
require  attention  to  the  situation  of  those  workers  who  will  be  dis¬ 
placed — even  though  their  number  may  be  small  compared  with  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole.  Their  displacement  will  be  the  price  of  the 
national  gain  from  expanded  trade  and  in  those  cases  where  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  assist  these  workers  and  their  employers  bv  in¬ 
creasing  tariffs  or  otherwise  restricting  imports,  they  should  be  helped 
to  adjust  to  the  new  international  competition — -to  become  able  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  themselves. 

3.  The  interests  of  agriculture 

Export  markets  are  of  great  importance  to  American  farmers. 
Production  from  1  out  of  every  6  acres  harvested  goes  into  export 
channels.  American  farmers  export  about  15  percent  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  while  the  nonagricultural  sectors  of  our  nation’s  economy 
export  only  about  8  percent.  Farm  product  exports  in  fiscal  year 
1961  amounted  to  $5  billion  out  of  total  farm  marketings  of  $34  billion. 

For  producers  of  several  important  crops,  exports  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  Rice  producers  depend  upon  export  markets  for  well  over 
one-half  of  their  crop.  Wheat  farmers  depend  upon  exports  for  half 
of  their  production.  For  cotton,  soybeans,  and  tallow,  exports  pro¬ 
vide  about  40  percent  of  the  markets,  and  for  tobacco,  exports  account 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  crop. 

With  greater  access  to  foreign  markets,  and  the  countries  of  the 
EEC  in  particular,  United  States  agricultural  exports  can  be  expected 
to  grow.  During  the  past  5  years,  our  sales  of  farm  products  to  the 
present  EEC  countries  have  increased  29  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1961, 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC  came  to  $1.1  billion,  or  about 
one-third  of  our  total  dollar  exports  of  farm  commodities. 

In  future  trading  with  the  EEC,  there  are  opportunities  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  potential  for  doing  business  is  increasing  markedly  for 
an  important  number  of  our  farm  products.  For  others,  however, 
the  future  is  open  to  question  because  of  the  nature  of  the  EEC  com¬ 
mon  agricultural  policy.  On  some  farm  commodities  this  policy 
strongly  favors  internal  suppliers  over  outside  suppliers.  We  must 
have  the  means  to  influence  the  development  of  such  policies  so  that 
United  States  agricultural  exports  will  not  be  displaced  by  less  efficient 
production  in  the  EEC  induced  by  excessive  protection  against 
imports. 

Also  significant  for  American  agriculture  are  the  prospects  for  export 
to  the  EEC  of  other  dollar-earning  agricultural  products  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  will  be  subject  in  the  EEC  tariff  system  to  fixed 
import  duties.  At  present,  for  example,  the  EEC  is  a  market  for  one- 
third  of  United  States  fruit  exports.  Because  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  is  a  customs  union,  producers  within  the  common  barrier  will 
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have  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  United  States  farmer.  Thus, 
even  though  the  EEC’s  economic  expansion  should  greatly  increase 
the  demand  of  its  peoples  for  high  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
the  United  States  can  supply,  high  customs  barriers  could  divert 
much  of  this  market  to  our  European  competitors. 

The  EEC,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  agriculture’s  interest 
in  this  bill.  The  power  to  obtain  export  concessions  deriving  from  the 
bill  could  be  used  to  bargain  concessions  with  all  of  our  trading  part¬ 
ners.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  liberal  trade  policy  helps  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  to  capitalize  on  their  export  market  potential  throughout 
much  of  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  in  the  view  of  your  committee,  if  our 
tremendous  natural  advantages  as  a  food  exporter  were  sacrificed 
because  the  United  States  was  not  equipped  to  bargain  effective 
trade  agreements. 

Jh  The  trade  program  and  the  international  position  of  the  United  States 

The  international  position  of  the  United  States  today  differs  pro¬ 
foundly  from  that  in  prior  decades.  This  change  results  primarily 
from  three  developments:  The  creation  of  the  EEC,  the  emergence 
of  newly  independent,  less-developed  countries,  and  the  trade  offen¬ 
sive  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  11970  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reflect  the  changed  position  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  The  United  States  and  the  European  Economic  Community . — 
In  the  5  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  its  success  has  become  assured.  Supported  by  the 
United  States  from  the  outset  as  a  political  necessity  to  bring  free 
countries  of  Europe  into  a  close  and  permanent  association  presenting 
a  strong,  united  front  to  the  Soviet  threat,  the  EEC  has  proven  that 
its  economic  benefits  to  the  free  world  can  be  fully  as  important  as  its 
political  potential. 

As  the  EEC  develops,  it  will  be  more  and  more  capable  of  speaking 
with  a  single  voice  as  its  political  identity  emerges.  That  voice,  if 
linked  with  our  own,  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  such  fundamental 
issues  as  the  volume  of  foreign  aid  to  be  directed  to  the  underdeveloped 
world;  the  basis  for  providing  access  for  developing  countries  to  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  industrialized  countries;  the  basis  for  achieving  monetary 
stability  among  the  world’s  major  currencies;  and  the  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  growing  economic  strength  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  there  must  be  increasingly  close 
coordination  of  the  policies  of  the  two  great  economic  entities  of  the 
free  world.  Your  committee’s  bill  is  intended  to  be  an  important  tool 
in  assuring  such  coordination. 

(b)  The  United  States  and  other  free  world  countries. — United  States 
relationships  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  are  being  altered 
not  only  by  the  development  of  the  EEC  but  by  other  forces  as  well, 
and  the  bill  also  affords  authority  to  the  President  for  expanded 
tariff  negotiations  with  these  countries.  These  nations,  too,  have  a 
great  opportunity  for  increasing  their  trade  with  the  EEC,  but  they 
likewise  would  be  substantially  harmed  if  the  trade  effects  of  the  EEC 
were  diversionary.  These  countries  therefore  share  with  the  United 
States  a  common  interest  in  bargaining  for  the  reduction  of  the  EEC 
tariff  wall. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  less  developed  countries  as  a  group  are  the 
most  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressures.  Greater  stability  and 
growth  in  their  export  earnings  through  expanded  trade  will  reduce 
this  vulnerability.  Aid  programs  cannot  accomplish  the  job  by  them¬ 
selves,  .and  it  makes  little  sense  for  industrial  nations  to  spend  con¬ 
siderable  sums  on  aid  while  maintaining  trade  policies  and  barriers 
which  would  prevent  the  attainment  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth. 

Your  committee’s  bill  provides  the  means  for  moving  ahead  towards 
this  objective.  It  emphasizes  the  continuation  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory  import  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  the  possible 
elimination  of  duties  on  certain  noncompetitive  tropical  products  in 
concert  with  the  EEC.  And  it  affords  the  opportunit}^  for  bringing 
these  countries  more  closely  into  mutually  advantageous  trade  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  countries. 

(c)  The  problem,  of  Communist-bloc  trade. — One  of  the  significant 
developments  in  the  last  5  years  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  as  a  world  trader  of  growing  importance.  Bloc  trade 
today — while  still  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  Europe  or  the  United 
States — runs  at  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Its  concentration 
in  a  limited  number  of  nations  adds  to  its  political  significance. 

The  determination  of  the  bloc  to  use  economic  weapons  as  a  means 
of  penetrating  and  overcoming  the  free  world  is  admitted.  Its  trade 
lures  are  used  to  attract  less  developed  countries  at  the  outset  with  a 
view  to  making  them  more  and  more  dependent  on  bloc  trade  for 
their  economic  survival. 

Your  committee’s  bill  has  improved  the  statutory  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  directly  to  bloc  trade  and  in  addition  has  created  the  basis  for  a 
better  alinement  of  policy  in  the  free  world  for  providing  alternative 
markets  to  countries  which  are  targets  for  Communist-block  economic 
pressure. 

B.  THE  NEED  FOR  SAFEGUARDS 

In  view  of  the  expanded  tariff  negotiations  which  your  committee 
believes  now  to  be  necessary  and  authority  for  which  has  been  provided 
in  the  bill,  your  committee  has  directed  a  special  effort  toward  refining 
and  expanding  safeguards  to  protect  the  interest  of  United  States 
firms,  workers,  and  industries,  including  agricultural  interests.  These 
safeguards  have  traditionally  fallen  into  two  categories:  those  appli¬ 
cable  before  trade  agreements  are  concluded,  which  attempt  to  insure 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  contemplated  concessions  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  injure  domestic  firms  and  workers;  and  those  available  after 
tariff  concessions  are  put  into  effect,  which  seek  to  remedy  serious 
injury  (or  threat  thereof)  that  may  nevertheless  result  from  such 
concessions.  H.R.  11970  incorporates,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  substantial  improvements  and  strengthening  of  both  of  these 
forms  of  safeguards. 

1.  Preagreement  safeguards 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  concluded,  it  is  important  that  the 
President  and  his  negotiators  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  careful  and 
authoritative  study  of  the  probable  domestic  economic  effects  of  pro¬ 
posed  concessions.  Under  the  bill,  this  study  would  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  would  result  in  a  thorough  report  to  the 
President  on  all  relevant  [aspects  of  such  economic  repercussions. 
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The  President  must  also  seek  the  advice  of  Federal  agencies  and  other 
sources  which  he  considers  appropriate. 

It  is  also  required  that  the  President  make  public  his  intention  to 
engage  in  negotiations  on  any  article,  and  that  any  person  interested 
in  such  article  be  given  an  opportunity  in  public  hearings  to  present 
his  views  and  any  evidence  on  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions  on  that 
article.  On  the  basis  of  information  submitted  to  him  from  various 
sources,  those  articles  which  the  President  feels  should  be  withheld 
from  negotiations  would  be  placed  on  a  reserve  list,  from  which 
United  States  negotiators  could  not  draw  in  offering  trade  concessions. 
Any  article  for  which  escape-clause  or  national  security  action  is  in 
force  must  also  be  reserved  from  negotiations,  along  with  certain 
other  articles  under  specified  conditions. 

2.  Postagreement  safeguards 

(а)  Staging. — The  possibility  of  larger  tariff  reductions  under  your 
committee’s  bill  than  in  the  past  makes  it  even  more  advisable  that 
such  reductions  be  put  into  effect  gradually,  so  as  to  give  United  States 
firms  and  workers  opportunity  to  adjust  to  their  effects.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  requires  that  the  tariff  reduction  authority  must  be  spread  over 
five  or  more  annual  installments  or  the  equivalent,  with  the  single 
exception  of  reductions  on  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities 
when  like  products  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  significant 
quantity. 

(б)  Tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance.- — In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  provided  protection  for  American  firms  and 
workers  against  injurious  competition  from  foreign  imports  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  or  quotas  with  the  effect  of  restricting  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  Under  the  bill,  tariff  adjustment  through  the  escape-clause 
procedure  would  be  retained  as  one  of  the  President’s  alternative 
courses  of  action  where  there  has  been  serious  injury  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  increased  imports  from  trade  agreement 
concessions. 

However,  your  committee  has  concluded  that  tariff  adjustment 
alone  may  be  inappropriate  to  protect  United  States  firms  and  work¬ 
ers.  Such  assistance  cannot  be  specifically  adapted  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  those  in  an  industry  affected  by  imports.  Under 
current  law  no  relief  whatsoever  is  available  to  firms  and  workers  in¬ 
jured  by  imports  unless  their  injury  is  shared  by  a  large  part  of  their 
industry.  Furthermore  the  granting  of  tariff  adjustment  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  necessarily  has  an  impact  on  our  total  foreign  economic 
policy.  It  necessitates  the  granting  of  tariff  compensation  to  our 
trading  partners  on  other  products  in  order  to  counterbalance  what¬ 
ever  United  States  tariffs  are  raised  under  the  escape  clause. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  lias  included  in  this  bill  a  program 
of  adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and  workers  who  are  injured  by 
import  competition.  Under  this  program,  firms  adversely  affected  by 
trade  agreement  concessions  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  loans,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  certain  tax  assistance.  Unemployed  workers 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance,  including  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances  and  retraining  in  new  skills. 

The  furnishing  of  this  assistance  is  fully  consistent  with  our  tradi¬ 
tional  practice  of  protecting  American  commerce  and  labor  from 
serious  injury  resulting  from  imports.  It  will  enable  those  firms  and 
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workers  injured  by  increased  imports  to  receive  prompt  help  that  is 
suited  to  their  individual  needs.  It  will  also  encourage  a  constructive 
adjustment  to  the  competitive  situation. 

V.  General  Description  of  the  Bill 

A.  FORM  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  can  be  generally  divided  into  three  major  subjects:  (1)  the 
authority  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  (2)  the  authority  to  proclaim 
changes  in  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles  in  order  to  carry  out  any 
such  trade  agreements,  and  (3)  the  authority  to  assist  those  industries, 
firms,  and  workers  who  may  be  seriously  injured  by  reason  of  increased 
imports  due  to  trade  agreement  concessions.  These  major  subjects 
may  in  turn  be  subdivided  in  terms  of  limitations,  conditions,  and 
safeguards,  which  are  necessary  concomitants  of  this  grant  of  authority. 

B.  AUTHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  President  would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  11970  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1967. 

Thus,  whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  existing  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country  or  the  United  States 
are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  our  foreign  trade,  and  that  any 
of  the  purposes  stated  in  the  bill  will  be  promoted  thereby,  he  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
such  restrictions. 

Your  committee  considers  it  important  that  a  5-year  extension  be 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  give  adequate  time  to  prepare 
lor,  conduct,  and  complete  major  multilateral  tariff  negotiations 
(sec.  201(a)(1)). 

C.  AUTHORITY  TO  MODIFY  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  changes  in  the  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  which  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  any  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  him  under  this  bill.  This 
authority  is  circumscribed  and  conditioned  by  certain  required 
determinations  the  President  must  make  and  procedural  steps  he  must 
follow  (sec.  201(a)(2)). 

1.  Basic  authority 

The  basic  authority  in  the  bill  permits  the  President  to — 

(a)  Decrease  by  50  percent  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1962,  or 

(h)  Increase  by  50  percent  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1934. 

The  basic  grant  of  authority  also  permits  the  modification  of  existing 
import  restrictions  other  than  duties,  while  at  the  same  time  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions  (e.g.,  quotas). 

2.  European  Economic  Community  authority 

In  addition  to  the  basic  authority  to  decrease  duties  by  50  percent 
(which  may  be  used  in  a  trade  agreement  with  any  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality),  the  bill  grants  a  specific  authority  which  waives  this 
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50-percent  limitation  and  which  can  be  used  only  in  trade  agreements 
to  which  the  European  Economic  Community  is  a  party.  This 
authority  is  granted  primarily  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  internal 
tariffs  among  the  member  countries  of  the  EEC  are  scheduled  to  be 
eliminated.  In  this  circumstance,  if  the  President  is  not  authorized  by 
reciprocal  negotiations  to  bargain  down  our  tariffs  substantially,  or 
eliminate  them,  in  return  for  concessions  by  the  EEC,  United  States 
exporters  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  products  to  the  EEC  will 
face  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  tariffs  which  their  competitors 
within  the  EEC  will  not  have  to  pay. 

Nevertheless,  your  committee  has  limited  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  exceed  the  basic  50-percent  limitation  in  this  instance. 
The  President  would  only  be  able  to  exceed  the  basic  limitation  in 
the  case  of  articles  included  in  categories  of  goods  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  together  supply  80  percent  or  more  of  the  free 
world  export  value  of  such  goods.  It  is  expected  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  categories  in  question  will  be  those  in  which  the  United 
States  exports  more  than  it  imports.  In  addition,  the  President  could, 
if  he  so  determined,  negotiate  with  the  EEC  on  a  common  list  of 
articles  of  major  interest  to  both  American  and  European  exporters, 
as  a  result  of  which  industries  on  each  side  would  be  assured  that  their 
competitors  abroad  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  that  new 
export  opportunities  were  being  opened  for  them  at  the  same  time  that 
them  own  domestic  markets  would  become  subject  to  new  foreign 
competition. 

To  determine  the  categories  to  which  this  authority  may  be  applied, 
the  President  will  select  a  system  of  comprehensive  classification  of 
articles  by  category,  and  thereafter  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required 
to  group  the  tariff  classifications  of  the  United  States  under  the 
appropriate  categories  specified  in  such  system.  Your  committee 
provided  that  when  the  schedule  of  category  content  prepared  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  first  used,  it  may  not  thereafter  be  further 
changed.  Thus,  the  exact  relationship  of  a  given  Uhnted  States  tariff 
provision  to  a  given  category  of  the  selected  system  would  be  made 
certain  and  definite. 

This  specific  authority  may  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  articles  listed 
in  the  agricultural  handbook  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph  (though 
the  trade  in  any  such  article  would  be  included  in  applying  the  80- 
percent  formula  which  underlies  this  grant  of  authority)  (sec.  211). 

A  further  specific  authority  to  exceed  the  basic  50-percent  limitation 
on  reduction  in  duties  is  given  in  the  case  of  articles  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959.  However,  there  are 
prescribed  conditions  and  limitations  on  the  use  of  this  authority 
which  it  is  intended  will  afford  a  meaningful  safeguard  to  our  agricul¬ 
tural  interests. 

This  authority  can  only  be  used  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
agreement  in  question  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  United  States  exports  of  the  like  article.  It  is  intended  that 
this  test  be  applied  with  exactness.  For  example,  if  the  handbook 
refers  to  “cherries,”  and  if  the  United  States  cherry  exports  consist 
only  of  sweet  cherries,  the  President  would  not  use  this  authority  on 
all  cherries,  but  only  on  sweet  cherries,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  other 
conditions  of  the  section  which  must  be  met  (sec.  212). 
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3.  Tropical  commodity  authority 

The  bill  provides  an  authority  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  which 
will  be  less  developed  countries.  This  authority  permits  the  President 
to  exceed  the  basic  50-percent  limitation  on  reduction  in  duties  on  any 
article,  but  only  where  he  determines  that — 

(a)  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity 
(i.e.,  one  principally  produced  between  the  20  degree  latitude 
lines) ; 

(b)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in 
the  United  States ;  and 

(c)  the  EEC  has  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to  its 
tariff  or  other  import  restrictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  EEC  comparable  to  that  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  United  States  markets.  Further,  such 
access  must  be  given  by  the  EEC  substantially  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory  basis. 

Before  the  President  may  utilize  this  authority,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  upon  request  of  the  President,  must  make  findings  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  com¬ 
modity,  and  also  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

This  authority  embraces  unprocessed  commodities  and  those  com¬ 
modities  which  have  undergone  only  such  minimum  processing  as  is 
customarily  required  to  prepare  them  for  marketing  in  substantial 
volume  in  international  trade  (sec.  213). 

J+.  Low-rate  articles  authority 

The  bill  grants  the  President  the  authority  to  exceed  the  basic 
50-percent  limitation  in  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  duties  of  not 
more  than  5-percent  ad  valorem  (or  the  equivalent). 

It  is  not  your  committee’s  intention,  in  recommending  the  grant 
of  this  authority,  to  minimize  the  significance  of  rates  of  duty  at 
this  level.  However,  your  committee  is  aware  that  in  some  cases 
these  low  rates  could  be  further  reduced  or  eliminated  in  exchange 
for  concessions  to  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  use  of  this  authority  will  be  conducted  with  the  same 
degree  of  care  which  will  apply  to  negotiations  conducted  with  the 
use  of  other  authority  (sec.  202). 

5.  Limitations  on  use  of  authority 

In  addition  to  those  limitations  contained  within  the  provisions 
granting  tariff  authority  to  the  President,  there  are  other  general 
limitations  on  such  authority.  These  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Reservation  of  articles  from  negotiations. — The  bill  provides  that 
certain  articles  shall  be  reserved  from  negotiations  for  the  reduction 
of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 
Articles  covered  by  escape-clause  proclamations  under  existing  law  or 
under  the  bill  are  to  be  reserved  so  long  as  proclamations  with  respect 
to  such  articles  are  continued.  Similarly,  articles  covered  by  procla¬ 
mations  taken  under  the  national  security  provisions  of  existing  law 
or  similar  provisions  of  this  bill  are  to  be  reserved  so  long  as  such 
proclamations  continue  in  force. 

There  may  also  be  reserved  those  articles  (not  covered  by  escape- 
clause  proclamation)  which  the  Tariff  Commission  found  in  escape- 
clause  investigations  were  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities 
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as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  con¬ 
cerned.  These  articles  will  be  reserved  for  the  4-year  period  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  if  they  are  listed  for  trade 
agreement  consideration  and  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  (on  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  interested  industry)  that  economic  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  underlying  the  basic  escape-clause  finding  have  not  sub¬ 
stantially  unproved  (sec.  225). 

( b )  National  security  provisions. — The  bill  provides  for  continuing 
the  policy  of  existing  law  that  no  action  is  to  be  taken  reducing  or 
eliminating  tariffs  when  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.  In  addition,  the  bill 
continues  the  existing  provision  under  which  the  President  shall  take 
action  to  adjust  the  imports  of  a  given  article  (or  its  derivatives)  when 
he  finds  such  imports  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  (sec. 
232). 

(c)  Staging  requirements. — The  bill  provides,  in  general,  for  the 
gradual  effectuation  of  tariff  reductions  in  not  less  than  five  annual 
stages.  Only  articles  falling  under  the  special  authority  for  tropical 
agricultural  and  forestry  commodities  are  excepted  from  the  staging 
provision.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article 
subject  to  reduction  is  not  simultaneously  reduced  under  two  trade 
agreements,  the  bill  provides  that  no  reduction  under  the  second 
agreement  shall  take  effect  before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  last  reduction  made  under  the  first  agreement 
(sec.  253). 

id)  Fur  embargo. — The  bill  continues  in  effect  section  11  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  This  provision  prohibits 
the  importation  of  certain  furs  and  fur  skins  which  are  the  product  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.  This  embargo  cannot  be 
lifted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  authority  granted  by  the  bill  (sec. 
257(e)(1)). 


D.  PREAGREEMENT  PROCEDURES  AND  SAFEGUARDS 

Certain  preagreement  procedures  (including  public  hearings  and 
safeguards)  are  required  by  the  bill.  Those  discussed  in  (1)  and  (2) 
below  must  be  satisfied  before  the  President  can  make  a  binding  offer 
of  a  United  States  concession  as  to  any  article  in  a  trade  agreement. 

1.  Tariff  Commission  procedures 

The  bill  provides  that  in  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  the  President  must  publish  a  list  of  the  articles  on  which  he  may 
consider  offering  United  States  concessions.  The  list  must  make 
clear  which  type  of  authority  he  intends  to  use  with  respect  to  each 
listed  article. 

After  receipt  of  this  list  from  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  required  to  conduct  public  hearings  at  which  interested  persons 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear,  present  evidence,  and  be 
heard  with  respect  to  any  article  on  the  list.  The  hearings  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  information  which  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  assigned  task  of  advising  the 
President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  modi¬ 
fications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  United  States 
industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
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Within  6  months  of  the  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Commission  would  so 
advise  the  President.  The  Commission  would  take  into  account,  in 
making  the  required  judgment,  the  probable  effect  of  increased  im¬ 
ports  on  such  factors  as  employment,  productive  facilities,  and  profit¬ 
ability  in  the  industry  concerned,  as  well  as  other  relevant  factors.  It 
is  expected  that  the  advice  of  the  Commission  will  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  President  (sec.  221). 

2.  Other  hearings 

The  bill  also  provides  for  hearings  to  be  held  bv  an  agency  or  inter¬ 
agency  committee  designated  by  the  President.  While  interested 
persons  appearing  at  such  hearings  would  be  permitted  to  discuss  any 
aspect  of  a  proposed  agreement,  it  is  expected  that  these  hearings 
would  focus  on  the  subject  of  concessions  which  the  United  States 
should  seek  from  the  other  parties  to  the  proposed  trade  agreement. 

The  committee  holding  these  hearings  is  required  to  furnish  the 
President  with  a  summary  of  such  hearings  (sec.  223). 

8.  Departmental  advice 

The  President  is  required  to  seek  information  and  advice  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  proposed  trade  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury. 
In  addition,  the  President  may  also  seek  information  and  advice  from 
other  appropriate  sources  (sec.  222). 

E.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

1.  Special  representative 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time, 
a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  who  will  be  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation,  and  who  will  be  the  chief  negotiator  for  the 
United  States  during  any  trade  agreement  negotiation  conducted 
under  title  II  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  representative  will  seek  information 
and  advice  in  the  performance  of  his  negotiating  tasks  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  He  is  also  expected 
to  seek  information  and  advice  from  such  Government  agencies 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  representative  shall  be  a  member  ex 
officio  of  the  interagency  trade  organization  referred  to  below  and 
shall  have  ambassadorial  rank.  Your  committee  considers  that  the 
importance  of  this  subject  warrants  this  rank  in  order  that  the  special 
representative  can  most  effectively  deal  with  high  foreign  officials  in 
the  course  of  performing  his  functions  (sec.  241). 

2.  Interagency  trade  organization 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  interagency  trade 
organization  (patterned  after  the  existing  Trade  Policy  Committee 
established  under  Executive  Order  10741  of  November  25,  1957). 
This  organisation,  which  will  be  at  the  Cabinet  level,  will  'make 
recommendations  to  the  President  on  basic  policy  issues  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  trade  agreements  program;  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  what  action  the  President  should  take  on  tariff 
adjustment  reports  under  section  301(e)  from  the  Tariff  Commission; 
advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings  concerning  unjustifiable 
foreign  import  restrictions  and  recommend  appropriate  action  with 
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respect  thereto;  and  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may  designate. 

This  organization  will  function  under  such  procedures  and  through 
such  committees  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  the 
organization  to  carry  out  its  assigned  tasks  effectively.  One  function 
of  the  organization  will  be  to  provide  a  forum  where  interested  persons 
can  present  views  concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
and  discriminations  which  adversely  affect  U.S.  commerce  (sec.  242). 

The  committee  received  the  following  communication  from  the 
President  concerning  its  decisions  with  respect  to  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  interagency  trade  organization: 

May  17,  1962. 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  trade  expansion  bill 
of  1962,  considerable  attention  has  been  focused  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements  for  advising  the  President  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  the  trade  agreements  program. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has  provided  for  a  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President  to  assume  principal  responsibility  for  nego¬ 
tiating  each  trade  agreement  under  the  act,  and  that  the  committee 
bill  will  provide  for  an  interagency  mechanism  to  perform  a  number  of 
advisory  functions,  now  provided  for  under  Executive  Order  10741. 
I  have  no  objection  to  these  changes. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  committee  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
carry  forward,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  present  interdepartmental 
machinery  for  assisting  the  President  in  the  administration  of  t lie 
trade  agreements  program,  subject  to  such  reorganization  as  may  be 
dictated  bv  experience  and  in  the  light  of  new  responsibilities  imposed 
by  the  bill.  It  is  also  my  intention  to  retain  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  chairman  of  the  Cabinet-level  committee  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  major  trade  negotiations  under  this  act  will 
require  a  high  degree  of  leadership  and  coordination  in  the  executive 
branch,  reflecting  the  judgment  both  of  those  who  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  and  of  those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  American  business,  labor,  and  agriculture.  I  believe  it  is  proper 
for  me  as  well  to  assure  you  and  your  colleagues  of  the  immediate  and 
powerful  interest  which  the  White  House  will  maintain  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  which  you  have  proposed, 
particularly  through  the  work  of  the  Special  Representative  ol  the 
President. 

******* 


3.  Congressional  delegates 

The  bill  requires  that  two  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
be  accredited  to  the  United  States  delegation  conducting  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  under  the  bill.  These  delegates  from  Congress 
would  not  participate  in  negotiations  but  would  be  able  to  sit  as 
observers  during  negotiation  conferences  (sec.  243). 
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4~  Reports  to  Congress 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  the 
Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into,  together  with 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the  agreement  (sec.  226). 

The  bill  also  requires  a  report  from  the  President  annually  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program  and  the  tariff  adjustment 
and  other  adjustment  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  report  is  required 
to  include  pertinent  information  concerning  operations  under  the 
bill.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  also  required  to  file  a  report  (at  least 
once  a  year)  on  the  operations  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (sec. 
402). 

Your  committee  believes  that  these  reporting  provisions  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Members  of  Congress  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  several  types  of  authority  granted  in  the  bill.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  intends  to  study  such  reports  carefully  and  keep 
fully  informed  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  trade  agreements  and  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  program. 

5.  Most-javored-nation  principle 

The  bill  provides  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  proclaimed  under  the  bill  or  existing  legislation 
will  be  extended  to  products  of  all  countries.  This  policy  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  in  the  bill  of  strengthening  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  nondiscrimi- 
natory  trading  in  the  free  world  (sec.  251). 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  as  follows: 

( a )  Communist  products—  The  President  is  required,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the 
reduction,  elimination,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other 
import  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  proclaimed  under  the  bill  to  products,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  Communism.  All  of  the  countries  or  areas  whose 
products  would  be  denied  trade  agreement  benefits,  except  Cuba, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia,  are  presently  being  denied  such  benefits 
under  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
add  to  the  countries  and  areas  covered  by  section  5  the  three  countries 
named  above.  The  list  of  countries  or  areas  denied  trade  agreement 
benefits  under  the  bill  would  accordingly  be  as  follows: 

Albania. 

Associated  States  of  Indochina:  Any  part  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
or  Vietnam  which  may  be  under  Communist  domination  or 
control. 

Bulgaria. 

China,  any  part  of  which  may  be  under  Communist  domination 
or  control. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Estonia. 

Germany  (the  Soviet  zone  and  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin). 

Hungary. 

Korea,  any  part  of  which  may  be  under  Communist  domination 
or  control. 

The  Kurile  Islands. 
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Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Outer  Mongolia. 

Poland  and  areas  under  its  provisional  administration. 

Rumania. 

Southern  Sakhalin  Island. 

Tanna  Tuva  (Tannu  Tuva). 

Tibet. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  areas  in  East  Prussia 
under  the  provisional  administration  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia. 

Your  committee  feels  that  trade  agreement  benefits  should  be 
denied  to  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Communism. 
At  such  time  as  any  such  country  or  area  is  no  longer  so  dominated  or 
controlled,  trade  agreement  benefits  would,  of  course,  be  extended  to 
products  of  such  country  or  area. 

The  phrase  “as  soon  as  practicable”  is  intended  to  take  into  account 
the  time  required  by  the  procedures  for  suspension,  withdrawal,  or 
termination  of  concessions  or  of  a  most-favored-nation  commitment 
(sec.  231). 

(b)  Foreign  import  restrictions. — The  bill  directs  the  President  to 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within  his  power  to  eliminate 
any  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  which  impair  the  value 
of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis.  The  President  may  not  negotiate  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
the  bill  in  order  to  obtain  the  relaxation  or  removal  of  any  such 
unjustified  restriction.  Your  committee  feels  that  the  United  States 
should  not  make  concessions  in  exchange  for  removal  or  reduction  of 
such  unwarranted  restrictions. 

As  a  further  expression  of  your  committee’s  concern  about  unjus¬ 
tifiable  restrictions,  provision  is  made  which  requires  the  President, 
to  the  extent  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
bill,  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  benefits  to  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
receiving  such  benefits  when  such  country  or  instrumentality — 

(i)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  including  unlimited 
variable  import  fees,  which  substantially  burden  United  States 
commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  trade  agreements,  or 

(ii)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (including  tolerance 
of  international  cartels)  or  policies  unjustifiably  restricting 
United  States  commerce. 

The  President  is  also  required,  to  the  extent  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  the  bill,  to  refrain  from  proclaiming  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement 
with  a  country  or  instrumentality  maintaining  such  restrictions  or 
engaging  in  such  acts  or  policies. 

Your  committee  does  not  believe  that  there  can  be  effective  use  of 
the  trade  agreement  process  to  lower  trade  barriers  if  unjustifiable 
restrictions  of  a  tariff  or  nontariff  nature  are  maintained  or  erected,  or 
other  actions  are  taken  which  are  inconsistent  with  trade  agreement 
commitments.  When  such  barriers  are  placed  in  the  way  of  trade, 
trade  agreements  cannot  fully  attain  the  objectives  sought.  Your 
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committee  expects  that  ever}'  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  such  unjustifiable  restrictions  so  that  the 
objectives  of  the  trade  agreements  program  will  be  attained.  Your 
committee  also  expects  that  as  new  obstructions  to  trade  appear, 
every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  stop  them  (sec.  252). 

F.  POSTAGREEMENT  SAFEGUARDS - ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  provides  for  adjustment  assistance  to  industries,  firms, 
and  workers  who  may  be  affected  by  increased  imports  resulting  from 
trade  agreement  concessions. 

In  the  case  of  industries  which  are  seriously  injured,  or  threatened 
with  serious  injury,  authority  is  given  to  adjust  tariffs  or  to  impose 
additional  import  restrictions  (e.g.,  quotas),  or  both.  Authority  is 
also  provided  to  give  other  assistance  to  the  firms  and  workers  of 
such  industry.  The  form  of  assistance  given  may  thus  be  tariff 
adjustment  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  adjustment  assistance  to  firms, 
adjustment  assistance  to  workers,  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  forms  of 
assistance. 

Adjustment  assistance  (other  than  tariff  adjustment)  may  be  given 
in  the  case  of  injury  to  particular  firms  or  workers  even  though  there 
is  no  injury  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

1 .  Petitions  for  assistance 

Any  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  industry,  or  their  representatives, 
seeking  tariff  adjustment  or  other  adjustment  assistance,  or  both, 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  word  “firm” 
includes  farms,  mines,  and  fishing  enterprises. 

2.  Tariff  Commission  investigations 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  upon  receipt  of 
any  such  petition  (whether  filed  by  a  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  an 
industry)  institute  an  investigation  of  the  industry  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported 
article  concerned.  An  industry  investigation  will  be  conducted 
whether  the  petition  seeks  tariff  adjustment  or  other  adjustment 
assistance  or  both.  If  adjustment  assistance,  other  than  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment,  is  specifically  requested,  however,  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
make  a  separate  injury  determination  with  respect  to  each  petitioning 
firm  or  group  of  workers. 

The  bill  requires  that,  in  the  case  of  individual  firms  or  groups  of 
workers  petitioning  for  adjustment  assistance,  other  than  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  to  the  President  is  to  be  made 
in  60  days.  In  the  case  of  industry  investigations,  such  report  must 
be  made  within  120  days  (with  a  permissible  30-day  extension). 

It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  cases  where  a  petition  for 
adjustment  assistance  is  received  while  an  industry  investigation 
is  in  progress  or  when  such  an  investigation  has  been  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  To  facilitate  the  Tariff  Commission’s  discharge  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  the  time  allotted,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  within  which  petitions  for  firm  or  worker  adjustment 
assistance  may  be  filed  while  the  industry  investigation  is  underway, 
and  no  petition  filed  within  1  year  after  an  industry  investigation  has 
been  completed  will  have  the  effect  of  requiring  a  new  investigation 
with  respect  to  such  industry. 
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All  Tariff  Commission  investigations  must  include  public  hearings 
for  which  reasonable  notice  must  be  given  and  at  which  any  interested 
person  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  be  heard. 

In  industry  investigations,  the  Tariff  Commission  will  determine 
whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements, 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article.  In  investigations  of  particular 
firms,  the  test  is  substantially  the  same,  but  the  inquiry  is  directed  to 
the  firm  in  question.  In  the  case  of  workers,  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  determine  whether  increased  imports  due  to  trade  agreement 
concessions  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment  of  a  significant  number  or  proportion  oii  the  workers  in 
the  firm  or  in  an  appropriate  subdivision  of  the  firm  producing  articles 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported  article. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  serious  injury,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers 
relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  workers. 

In  the  case  of  an  industry  investigation,  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  imports  in  question  on  the  whole 
industry  concerned  and  will  base  its  determination  on  the  results  of 
such  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  investigations  of  individual  firms,  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  imports  in  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  overall  operations  of  the  firm.  In  the  case  of  investigations 
concerning  workers,  the  Commission  will  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
the  imports  in  question  on  employment  in  the  workers’  firm  or  in  an 
appropriate  subdivision  thereof. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  important  that  adjustment 
assistance  in  all  instances  be  given  only  where  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  conditions  requiring  assistance  were  caused  by  increased 
imports  resulting  from  tariff  concessions  made  under  trade  agreements. 

It  is  your  committee’s  intention,  for  purposes  of  this  bill,  that  in 
general,  the  industry,  in  the  case  of  any  industry  investigation,  will 
include  those  operations  of  those  establishments  in  which  the  domestic 
article  in  question  (i.e.,  the  article  which  is  “like,”  or  “directly  com¬ 
petitive  with,”  the  imported  article,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  produced. 
If  the  domestic  article  in  question  is  produced  in  an  establishment 
along  with  several  other  articles,  the  overall  operations  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  would  be  included  in  the  domestic  industry.  Where  a 
corporate  entity  has  several  establishments  (e.g.,  divisions  or  plants; 
in  only  one  of  which  the  domestic  article  in  question  is  produced, 
the  establishments  in  which  the  domestic  article  is  not  produced 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  included  in  the  industry.  This  would 
be  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  allied  establishments 
produce  articles  which  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  articles  produced 
in  the  establishment  in  which  the  domestic  article  in  question  is  pro¬ 
duced,  unless  the  equipment  and  skills  devoted  to  production  of  the 
domestic  article  in  question  are  freely  interchangeable  among  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  firm. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  establishments  producing  articles  different  from  the 
domestic  article  in  question  may  be  separated  from  the  establishments 
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under  the  same  corporate  roof  that  produce  the  domestic  article  in 
question  will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  accounting  procedures 
that  prevail  in  a  given  case.  That  is,  the  establishments  not  produc¬ 
ing  the  domestic  article  in  question  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
domestic  industry  if  it  is  impracticable  to  distinguish  or  separate  their 
operations  from  the  operations  of  their  allied  establishments  in  which 
the  domestic  article  in  question  is  produced. 

Your  committee  has  incorporated  in  the  bill  a  provision  which 
has  the  effect  of  permitting  an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  term 
“directly  competitive.  ”  Under  this  provision,  an  imported  article 
may  be  considered  “directly  competitive  with”  a  domestic  article, 
or  vice  versa,  if  the  one  is  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing 
than  the  other,  or  if  one  is  a  processed  and  the  other  an  unprocessed 
form  of  the  same  article,  and  if  the  economic  effect  of  importation  of 
the  imported  article  is  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of 
articles  in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 

The  term  “earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing”  contemplates  that 
the  article  remains  substantially  the  same  during  such  stages  of  proc¬ 
essing,  and  is  not  wholly  transformed  into  a  different  article.  Thus, 
for  example,  zinc  oxide  would  be  zinc  ore  in  a  later  stage  of  processing, 
since  it  can  be  processed  directly  from  zinc  ore.  For  the  same  reason, 
a  raw  cherry  would  be  a  glace  cherry  in  an  earlier  stage  of  processing, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  a  live  lamb  and  dressed  lamb  meat  (sec. 
405  (4)). 

Upon  completion  of  any  investigation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill — whether  based  on  an  application  for  tariff  adjustment  or  for 
other  adjustment  assistance — the  Tariff  Commission  would  report  its 
findings  to  the  President. 

If  the  Commission  should  find  serious  injury  to  an  industry,  it  is 
required  to  report  to  the  President  the  tariff  adjustment  (i.e. ,  the  duty 
or  other  import  restriction,  or  combination  thereof)  which  it  finds 
would  be  required  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury.  The  President 
would  thus  be  given  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  on  what  level  or 
amount  of  tariff  adjustment  might  be  employed  to  correct  the  injury 
in  the  event  that  he  should  determine  t hat  tariff  adjustment  is  an 
appropriate  form  of  adjustment  assistance  in  the  case  at  hand  (sec. 
301). 

8.  Presidential  action 

Whenever  the  Tariff  Commission  reports  to  the  President  a  finding 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  an  industry,  the  President  may 
take  any  of  several  courses  of  action: 

(а)  He  may  provide  tariff  adjustment  on  the  imported  prod¬ 
uct  involved  in  the  investigation; 

(б)  He  may  provide  that,  the  firms  in  the  industry  may  request 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  adjustment  assistance; 

( c )  He  may  provide  that  the  workers  in  the  industry  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance;  or 

( d )  He  may  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

No  order  of  priority  among  these  various  courses  open  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  intended  to  be  established  nor  is  there  a  requirement  that  the 
President  must  take  some  action.  If  the  President  fails,  however,  to 
take  the  particular  tariff  adjustment  action  found  necessary  by  the 
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Tariff  Commission  to  remedy  the  serious  injury  in  question  (even 
though  he  takes  tariff  adjustment  action  other  than  that  so  found  by 
the  Tariff  Commission),  then  he  would  have  to  proclaim  such  action 
if  each  House  of  Congress,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  authorized  membership  thereof,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  effect  that  Congress  approves  the  Tariff  Commission’s  tariff 
adjustment  finding. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  paragraphs  ( b )  and  (c)  above,  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  is  not  automatically  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance.  Upon  request  by  a  firm  in  the  industry  found 
to  be  seriously  injured  or  threatened  with  such  injury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  must  conclude  whether  the  increased  imports  found  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  have  caused  or  threatened  serious  injury  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole  have  also  caused  serious  injury  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  firm  in  question.  Similarly,  upon  request  by  a  group  of  workers 
in  a  firm  in  such  industry,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  conclude 
whether  the  increased  imports  have  caused  or  threatened  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  to  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  of  the  firm  or  an  appropriate  subdivision  thereof. 

These  additional  tests  are  required  (in  the  case  of  such  firms  and 
groups  of  workers)  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
serious  injury  (or  threat  thereof)  to  an  industry,  it  may  not  necessarily 
be  the  case  that  each  individual  firm  in  that  industry  has  been  so 
affected.  (Conversely,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  does  not  find  serious 
injury  to  an  industry,  this  does  not,  of  course,  ride  out  the  possibility 
that  an  individual  firm  or  group  of  workers  in  that  industry  might  be 
experiencing  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  and  therefore  might  be 
eligible  for  adjustment  assistance.) 

The  function  given  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in 
this  instance,  reflects  the  committee’s  intention  that  adjustment 
assistance  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  firm  or  group  of  workers  which 
has  not  satisfied  the  conditions  of  eligibility.  Under  this  procedure, 
these  firms  and  workers  would  not  be  required  to  return  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  an  injury  determination,  though  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  would  make  full  use  of  Tariff 
Commission  information  derived  from  its  investigation  of  the  firms’ 
and  workers'  industry. 

When,  upon  petition  by  a  firm  or  group  of  workers  for  adjustment 
assistance,  other  than  tariff  assistance,  there  has  been  no  affirmative 
determination  with  respect  to  an  industry  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
but  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  that  the  firm  or  group  of  workers 
therein  has  been  seriously  injured,  or  threatened  with  serious  injury 
by  reason  of  increased  imports  due  to  trade  agreement  concessions, 
the  President  may  certify  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

J+.  Assistance  to  industries 

As  indicated  above,  the  President  may  (upon  receipt  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  finding  of  serious  injury  to  an  industry)  take  action 
adjusting  upward  the  import  restrictions  on  the  article  concerned. 
However,  he  may,  not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving  the  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  ask  for  additional  information  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.  In  this  case,  the  Commission  is  required  to  submit  a 
supplementary  report  to  the  President  not  later  than  120  days  after 
it  receives  his  request. 
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The  President  may  decline  to  take  the  particular  tariff  adjustment 
action  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  If  so,  he  is  required  within 
60  days  after  receiving  either  the  Commission’s  affirmative  finding  or 
its  supplementary  report  (if  he  has  requested  additional  information) 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
stating  why  he  has  not  done  so.  Within  the  prescribed  60-day  period 
following  the  President’s  report,  the  Congress,  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House,  may 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Congress 
approves  the  action  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Within  15  days  after  such  a  resolution  is  adopted,  the  President  is 
required  to  proclaim  the  restrictive  action  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may,  when  he  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest,  reduce  or  terminate  import  restrictions 
proclaimed  under  previous  or  future  escape-clause  actions.  He  may 
do  so  only  after  receiving  the  Commission’s  advice  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termina¬ 
tion,  and  after  seeking  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Any  increased  import  restrictions  under  the  escape-clause  provision 
will  terarinate  not  later  than  4  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
initial  proclamation  of  the  escape-clause  action  or  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  whichever  is  the  later,  unless  (following  petition 
by  the  industry)  the  President  determines,  after  receiving  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  after  seeking  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  extension  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  in  whole  or  in  part  is  in  the  national  interest.  The  period  of 
extension  may  not  exceed  4  years  at  any  one  time. 

Between  6  and  9  months  before  an  escape-clause  action  would 
terminate  unless  extended  by  the  President,  the  industry  concerned 
has  the  right  to  petition  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise  the  President 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  escape-clause  action.  Such  petition  will  result  in  an 
investigation  during  which  the  Tariff  Commission  will  look  into  all 
economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant  and  will  hold  public 
hearings.  The  Tariff  Commission  will  then  advise  the  President  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  applicant  industry  if  the 
increased  import  restrictions  terminate  (sec.  351). 

5.  Assistance  to  firms 

The  bill  provides  that  firms  determined  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  may  receive,  upon  application,  any  or  all  of 
three  forms  of  assistance — financial,  technical,  or  tax. 

It  is  expected  that  many  applicants  will  be  firms  whose  capital 
reserves  and  borrowing  ability  have  been  depleted.  Therefore,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  bill,  such  firms  could  receive  direct  Federal  loans  or  assist¬ 
ance  through  Federal  participation  in,  or  guarantee  of,  private  loans 
to  assist  in  adjustment  to  import  competition. 

Firms  may  also  be  provided  with  technical  assistance  in  order  to 
devise  the  most  effective  adjustment  proposal  and  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

Firms  with  current  losses  due  predominantly  to  import  competition 
may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  carry  back  the  loss  for  income  tax 
purposes  for  5  years  instead  of  the  normal  3  (sec.  311). 
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(a)  Adjustment  proposals. — The  bill  provides  that  a  firm  certified  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  trade  adjustment  assistance  may  file  its  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  indicating  its  need  for  assistance. 
Within  a  reasonable  time,  it  must  submit  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment.  This  adjustment  proposal  will  describe  in  some  detail  the 
nature  and  cost  of  the  proposed  adjustment  effort,  and  the  resources 
to  be  devoted  to  it  from  Federal  and  other  sources.  The  firm  may  be 
furnished  technical  assistance  in  order  to  prepare  an  adequate  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal. 

Adjustment  proposals  from  firms  applying  for  adjustment  assistance 
are  to  be  certified  bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  (1)  giving  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  contributing  to  successful  adjustment;  (2)  giving 
adequate  consideration  to  the  interest  of  workers  involved;  and  (3) 
assuring  a  maximum  self-help  effort  by  the  firm.  No  financial  or  tax 
assistance  and  no  further  technical  assistance  may  be  given  until 
the  adjustment  proposal  has  been  certified. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point  mentioned  above,  it  is  recognized 
that  there  may  be  some  firms  for  which  adjustment  assistance  is 
inappropriate  and  which  could  not  adjust  to  their  difficulties  in  this 
way.  Even  though  such  firms  may  have  been  certified  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
not  authorize  assistance  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  applicant.  Adjustment  assistance  should  be  treated  not 
as  indemnification  of  past  losses,  but  as  constructive  aid  for  the  re- 
uabilitation  of  a  commercial  enterprise.  With  respect  to  the  second 
point,  adjustment  plans  that  would  permit  the  rehiring  of  workers 
laid  off  due  to  increased  imports  resulting  from  trade  agreement 
concessions  are  to  be  preferred  (sec.  311). 

( b )  Use  of  other  agencies. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  each  firm’s  certified  adjustment  proposal  to  what¬ 
ever  Federal  agency  or  agencies  he  determines  to  be  appropriate  to 
furnish  the  financial  and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  proposal.  Such  agencies  may  include  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  Each  such  agency  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  part  of  the  assistance  called  for  by  the  proposal 
comes  within  the  legal  authority,  regulations,  and  policies  of  the 
agency,  and  whether  it  is  prepared  to  furnish  such  assistance  out  of 
its  own  appropriations.  If  the  agency,  for  any  reason,  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  any  or  all  the  necessary  assistance,  it  will  promptly 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  may  then  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  remains  necessary  to  carry  out  the  adjustment  proposal. 
The  Secretary  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  such 
financial  and  technical  assistance  through  existing  agencies  having  the 
necessary  expertise,  by  making  available  to  them  funds  appropriated 
under  the  bill  (sec  312). 

(c)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. — The  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  furnish  technical 
and  financial  assistance  not  furnished  under  the  programs  of  other 
agencies  are  comparable  to  those  presently  applicable  to  other  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

(i)  Financial  assistance. — Financial  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  plant  and  equipment,  including  modernization  and 
conversion  and,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  for  working  capital. 
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Loans  made  or  deferred  participations  taken  up  are  to  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  no  lower  than  4  percent.  Loans  made,  guar¬ 
anteed,  or  covered  by  deferred  participation  agreements  may 
have  maturities  of  no  more  than  25  years  (with  a  possibility  of  a 
10-year  extension  for  orderly  liquidation).  Private  loans  may  be 
guaranteed  or  covered  by  participation  agreements  only  if  they 
are  made  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  An  interest  ceiling  is 
provided  on  the  portion  of  any  such  loan  guaranteed  or  covered. 
Guarantees  and  deferred  participation  agreements  are  to  be 
limited  to  90  percent  of  whatever  portion  of  a  loan  is  made  for 
adjustment  purposes. 

No  financial  assistance  is  to  be  provided  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment  (although  it  is  not  necessary  that  collateral  be  re¬ 
quired).  Financial  assistance  is  not  to  be  furnished  if  it  is  other¬ 
wise  available  to  the  firm  on  reasonable  terms  from  non-Federal 
sources  (secs.  314-315). 

(ii)  Technical  assistance. — Technical  assistance  may  include 
such  aids  as  managerial  advice,  market  analyses,  research  in  and 
development  of  new  or  existing  techniques  and  products,  and  any 
other  technical  service  that  would  help  promote  adjustment  to 
import  competition.  Subject  to  the  requirement  to  make  use  of 
existing  Government  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
or  appropriate  in  extending  technical  assistance,  the  bill  author¬ 
izes  provision  of  technical  assistance  through  non-Federal  sources, 
on  a  contract  basis  or  otherwise.  Certain  types  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  such  as  management  studies,  might  better  be  handled 
outside  of  the  Government.  A  firm  may  be  required  to  share  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  as  appropriate  (sec.  313). 

(in)  Tax  assistance. — The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  certify  eligibility  for  tax  assistance  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  assistance  will  materially  help  the  firm  to  adjust 
and  that  the  firm  has  sustained  a  loss  which  arose  predominantly 
from  a  business  seriously  injured,  in  the  loss  year,  due  to  increased 
imports  resulting  from  a  trade  agreement  concession.  The  ex¬ 
istence  and  amount  of  such  loss  are  to  be  determined  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  will  permit  a  firm  to  carry  back 
the  loss  for  tax  purposes  2  years  beyond  the  3  years  normally 
allowed.  A  firm  without  sufficient  profits  for  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  present 
carryback  provisions,  may  receive  a  refund  out  of  taxes  for  the 
2  additional  preceding  years.  Under  present  law  it  would  only 
be  able  to  get  a  tax  advantage  of  the  loss  against  possible  future 
income  (sec.  317). 

6.  Assistance  to  workers 

(a)  In  general. — The  bill  provides  that  workers  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  may  receive  several  forms  of  assistance: 

(i)  Trade  readjustment  allowances,  a  weekly  cash  allowance 
intended  to  supplement  regular  unemployment  compensation  and 
to  be  generally  available  for  52  weeks  of  unemployment,  including 
weeks  of  training. 

(ii)  Training,  for  vocational  readjustment.  Failure,  without 
good  cause,  to  take  training  to  which  the  worker  is  referred  will 
terminate  his  trade  readjustment  allowances. 
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(iii)  Relocation  allowances,  for  workers  unable  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  local  employment,  to  cover  the  cost  of  moving  the  family  to 
an  area  where  a  job  is  available. 

The  worker  assistance  provisions  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  principally  on  the  basis  of  agreements  with  States 
to  operate  through  the  State  employment  security  agencies. 

Only  "adversely  affected  workers”  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(2))  are 
eligible  for  worker  assistance.  Generally,  eligibility  will  require  the 
following  steps: 

(i)  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the  worker’s 
industry,  or  his  group  of  workers,  is  seriously  injured  by  increased 
imports  resulting  from  trade  agreement  concessions; 

(ii)  depending  upon  the  circumstances,  a  certification  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  eligibility  to  apply  for 
worker  assistance  based  on  such  injury;  and 

(iii)  a  determination  that  the  worker  has  been  separated 
because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  import-affected  firm  or  subdivision. 

( b )  Trade  readjustment  allowances. — The  cash  allowances  under  the 
bill  are  paid  only  for  weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  not  earlier 
than  31  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  after  the  date  determined 
under  section  302(d)  as  the  beginning  of  the  import-caused  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  The  separation  itself  must  occur  after  the  beginning 
date  but  within  2  years  of  a  certification  that  workers  of  the  firm  or 
subdivision  are  eligible  for  worker  assistance.  (This  2-year  period 
can  be  shortened  by  a  Presidential  determination  under  sec.  302(e).) 

A  week  of  unemployment  is  a  week  in  which  the  worker  earns  less 
than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and  either  works  in  the 
adversely  affected  employment  for  less  than  80  percent  of  his  average 
hours,  or,  if  he  has  been  totally  separated  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment  and  is  working  at  some  other  job,  is  not  working  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

To  be  eligible  for  trade  readjustment  allowances,  the  worker  must 
have  been  separated  due  to  lack  of  work  in  an  adversely  affected 
employment;  that  is,  in  a  firm  or  subdivision  with  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  a  certification  of  worker  eligibility.  This  test  of 
separation  due  to  lack  of  work  is  stricter  than  under  State  law.  A 
worker  who  leaves  his  job  voluntarily  may  be  eligible  for  State  un¬ 
employment  insurance  if  he  had  good  cause  but  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  trade  readjustment  allowances  under  this  bill  if  he  left 
voluntarily,  no  matter  how  good  the  cause. 

To  be  entitled  to  trade  readjustment  allowances,  a  worker  must 
have  had  substantial  employment  over  the  3  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  separation  from  adversely  affected  employment.  The 
worker  must  have  earned  wages  of  $15  or  more  in  at  least  half  the 
weeks  of  the  3  years;  and,  in  the  52  weeks  preceding  his  separation, 
he  must  have  had  26  weeks  of  employment,  at  wages  of  at  least  $15, 
in  a  firm  or  firms  the  workers  of  which  have  been  found  adversely 
affected  by  imports. 

These  employment  requirements  relating  to  entitlement  to  allow¬ 
ances  are  substantially  stricter  than  those  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  under  State  unemployment 
insurance  law.  The  Manpower  Act  requires  only  3  years  of  gainful 
employment  at  any  time  in  the  worker’s  past.  Of  the  37  States 
where  the  unemployment  insurance  qualifying  requirements  are,  or 
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can  be,  expressed  in  terms  of  weeks  of  employment,  only  2  have  a 
requirement  of  more  than  20  weeks  in  a  52-week  base  period;  20 
require  less  than  20  weeks,  and  15  require  20  weeks  (sec.  322). 

c.  Weekly  amount  oj  trade  readjustment  allowances. — The  trade  re¬ 
adjustment  allowance  for  a  week  is  65  percent  of  the  individual’s 
average  weekly  wage  but  it  cannot  exceed  65  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage.  The  individual’s  average  weekly  wage 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  high-quarter  formula  typical 
of  most  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  paid  to  any  worker  for  a  week 
is  65  percent  of  the  annual  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  for  the  latest  calendar  year  for  which  the 
figure  has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Currently  the  most  recent  published  figure, 
for  the  year  1960,  is  $89.72.  The  official  average  for  1961  will  be 
published  shortly,  and  is  expected  to  be  about  $92.34,  which  would 
give  a  maximum  weekly  trade  readjustment  payment  based  thereon 


of  $61. 

The  worker’s  weekly  allowance  will  be  reduced  by  one-half  of  any 
remuneration  that  he  receives  for  services  performed  during  the  week 
of  unemployment.  This  formula  gives  him  an  incentive  to  find  work. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  is  further  limited 
by  the  requirement  that  the  total  amount  that  a  worker  receives  as 
trade  readjustment  allowance,  remuneration  for  services  performed 
during  the  week,  and  unemployment  insurance  and  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Act  or  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  cannot  exceed 
75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  scale  of  trade  readjustment 
allowances  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  finding  that 
the  unemployment  was  caused  by  increased  imports  resulting  from 
the  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  tariff  protection  implies  that  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  prior  tariff  would  have  provided  full  job  protection. 
This  worker  assistance  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  an  adjustment  to 
conditions  brought  about  by  removal  of  prior  job  protection  and  is 
not  unemployment  insurance.  The  terms  of  worker  assistance  are  not 
meant  to  be  precedents  for  the  unemployment  insurance  program. 

An  adversely  affected  worker  may  receive  his  weekly  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowance  for  weeks  while  he  is  attending  training.  The 
trade  readjustment  allowance  would  be  in  lieu  of  any  training  allow¬ 
ance  he  might  receive  under  any  other  Federal  law  for  worker  train¬ 
ing.  If,  under  another  Federal  law  for  the  training  of  workers,  an 
adversely  affected  worker  who  is  taking  training  could  receive  a 
higher  weekly  payment,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a  week 
of  training  will  be  increased  to  such  higher  amount. 

The  bill  provides  that  trade  readjustment  allowances  will  not 
duplicate  benefits  already  available  to  the  worker,  but  will  merely 
supplement  them,  as  necessary,  to  provide  the  designated  level  of 
weekly  payments  for  a  potential  duration  of  52  weeks  in  most  cases. 
A  worker’s  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a  week  is  reduced  by 
any  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  such  week, 
whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  the  unemployment  insurance. 
If,  for  any  week  in  which  the  worker  is  not  taking  training,  he  is  found 
ineligible  for  State  unemployment  insurance  solely  on  account  of  his 
claim  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance,  his  trade  readjustment 
allowance  will  be  reduced  as  if  he  had  received  State  benefits. 
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With  respect  to  a  worker  who  is  taking  training,  however,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  for  a  week  would  be  deducted  from  his  trade  re¬ 
adjustment  allowance  for  that  week  only  if  the  worker  received  the 
unemployment  insurance.  The  bill  provides  that  if  an  adversely 
affected  worker  is  paid  unemployment  insurance  under  State  law  for 
a  week  during  which  he  is  taking  approved  training,  the  State  may  be 
reimbursed  from  trade  readjustment  allowance  funds  for  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
to  which  the  worker  would  have  been  entitled.  It  is  intended  that 
reimbursed  unemployment  insurance  payments  not  be  charged  to 
employers’  accounts  and  that  trainees  not  have  their  eligibility  for 
unemployment  insurance  reduced  on  account  of  such  payments. 
This  treatment  of  the  relationship  between  payments  to  workers  in 
training,  reimbursement,  and  State  unemployment  insurance  does  not 
differ  from  that  provided  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

The  bill  prevents  a  worker  from  obtaining  duplicate  benefits  by 
first  exhausting  his  entitlement  to  benefits  under  unemployment 
insurance  or  a  Federal  training  law  and  then  applying  for  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowances.  The  potential  duration  of  trade  readjustment 
allowances  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  the  worker 
received  such  other  benefits  when  he  later  files  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance.  He  is  paid  at  that  time  the  amount  by  which  his  trade 
readjustment  allowance  would  have  exceeded  these  other  benefits  for 
the  prior  weeks.  This  provision  for  payment  would  come  into  opera¬ 
tion,  for  example,  where  unemplojmd  workers  have  been  receiving 
unemployment  or  training  benefits  and  there  is  a  section  302  certifica¬ 
tion  of  trade  impact  with  a  beginning  date  preceding  the  date  of  their 
layoff  (sec.  323). 

d.  Time  limit  on  trade  readjustment  allowances. — Under  the  bill  a 
worker  may  receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  for  not  more  than 
52  weeks,  with  two  exceptions.  A  worker  who  is  taking  training  may 
receive  up  to  26  additional  weeks  of  allowances  to  assist  him  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  training.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  that  older  workers 
would  have  in  finding  jobs,  a  worker  who  was  at  least  60  years  old- 
when  he  was  separated  is  entitled  to  13  additional  weeks  if  he  remains 
unemployed,  is  available  for  work,  and  otherwise  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  bill.  No  worker  can  receive  both  the  additional  26  weeks 
and  the  additional  13  weeks. 

The  extra  26  weeks’  duration  for  workers  taking  training  will  not 
encourage  workers  to  put  off  training  since  a  worker’s  referral  to 
training  is  not  within  his  control.  If  a  worker  refuses,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  training  to  which  he  may  be  referred  early  in  the 
52-week  period,  his  allowance  would  be  suspended. 

The  normal  52-week  duration  may  be  paid  to  a  worker  only  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  within  2  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  appropriate  week.  The  additional  26  or  13  weeks  may  be  paid 
within  3  years.  For  a  worker  totally  separated,  the  appropriate 
week  is  the  week  of  his  most  recent  total  separation.  For  a  worker 
partially  separated,  the  appropriate  week  is  the  first  week  for  which  he 
received  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation  (sec.  324). 

(e)  Application  of  State  law-  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  the  availability  and  disqualification  provisions  of 
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the  applicable  State  unemployment  insurance  law  will  apply  to  claims 
for  trade  readjustment  allowance.  The  particular  State  law  that 
would  apply  is,  generally,  that  of  the  State  in  which  the  individual 
would  be  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (sec.  325). 

(J)  Training. — The  bill  provides  that  every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
return  adversely  affected  workers  to  full  employment  through  what¬ 
ever  testing,  counseling,  training,  and  placement  services  are  available 
under  any  Federal  law.  If  the  training  provided  is  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  the  worker’s  residence,  his  transportation  may  be 
paid,  at  not  more  than  10  cents  a  mile,  and  while  at  the  facility,  he 
may  be  paid  subsistence  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5  a  day.  These 
limitations  are  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  An  individual  who  goes  away  for  training 
and  for  any  reason  does  not  complete  the  course  will  receive  trans¬ 
portation  home.  In  determining  “commuting  distance”  account  will 
be  taken  of  the  established  labor  market  area,  patterns  of  place  of 
workman d  place  of  residence,  and  usual  community  practice. 

Insofar  as  practicable,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  training  arrange¬ 
ments  which  coordinate  the  training  program  for  workers  with  the 
readjustment  program  of  the  employers.  Such  arrangements  would 
afford  the  worker  an  opportunity  to  preserve  his  seniority  and  other 
rights,  and  would  afford  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  rehire  or 
retain  his  work  force.  The  training  offered  to  any  worker  should  take 
his  desires  into  account. 

Training  is  of  such  importance  under  the  program  proposed  by  this 
chapter  that  trade  readjustment  allowances  would  be  denied  to  a 
worker  who,  without  good  cause,  refuses  to  accept  suitable  training  to 
which  he  is  referred,  or  fails  to  continue  the  course  or  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  progress  in  it.  The  denial  of  allowances  would  continue  until 
he  accepts  or  resumes  approved  training  (secs.  326-327). 

( g )  Relocation  allowances. — A  relocation  allowance  is  provided  by 
the  bill  for  a  totally  separated  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a  family 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  job  in  another  location  if  he  has 
no  reasonable  prospects  for  suitable  reemployment  locally.  A 
worker  is  a  “head  of  a  family”  if  he  has  dependents  who  would 
make  the  move  with  him. 

A  relocation  allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  worker  only  if,  for  the 
week  in  which  he  applies  for  a  relocation  allowance,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  (or  he  would  have  been  so  entitled  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  specified  circumstances,  such  as  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  new  job,  etc.) 

A  relocation  allowance  consists  of  both  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  transporting  the  worker,  his  family,  and  their 
household  effects  from  their  present  location  to  that  of  the  new  job, 
and  a  lump-sum  payment  equivalent  to  2%  times  the  national  average 
manufacturing  wage  (secs.  328-330). 

ih)  Agreements  with  States. — The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
State  agency  will  carry  out  many  of  the  specific  functions  associated 
with  payment  of  allowances  and  the  handling  of  training.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  these  State  agreements  follows  the  pattern  established 
under  prior  laws  (sec.  331). 

(i)  Review. — The  bill  provides  (as  does  the  Manpower  Training 
Act)  that  determinations  under  chapter  3  as  to  the  entitlement  of 
individuals  to  assistance  are  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to 
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review  except  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  by  regulation  provide. 
There  would  be  no  review  of  the  certification  that  the  unemployment 
in  the  worker’s  firm  was  caused  by  imports.  The  bill  also  directs  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  review  of  State  agency  determinations  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  law,  unless  such  State  review  procedure  is  impracticable  or  is 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  chapter  3.  Determinations  by  State 
agencies  which  will  be  subject  to  the  same  review  as  unemployment 
insurance  determinations  include  determinations  on  issues  similar  to 
those  involved  in  unemployment  insurance  claims. 

The  omission  of  a  comparable  judicial  review  provision  with  respect 
to  other  determinations  under  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
reviewability  of  such  determinations  under  judicial  precedents  or 
statutory  provisions  governing  review  of  such  determinations  (sec. 
336). 

7.  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board 

Your  committee’s  bill  would  create  a  Cabinet-level  Adjustment 
Assistance  Advisory  Board  to  provide  the  President  and  the  agencies 
administering  the  adjustment  assistance  program,  other  than  tariff 
adjustment,  with  advice  on  developing  coordinated  programs  for 
such  adjustment  assistance,  giving  full  consideration  to  ways  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  restoring  the  employment  relationship  of  firms  and  work¬ 
ers  where  possible,  consistent  with  sound  economic  adjustment.  The 
Board  would  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Interior,  Labor,  and  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  any 
other  officer  whom  the  President  considers  appropriate.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  would  serve  as  Chairman. 

In  addition,  industry  committees  may  be  established  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Board.  Members  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  and  would  bejcomposed 
of  representatives  of  employers,  workers,  and  the  public  (sec.  361). 

VI — Technical  Explanation  of  the  Bill 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSES 
Section  101.  Short  title 

Section  101  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bill  when  enacted  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.” 

Section  102.  Statement  of  purposes 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are, 
through  trade  agreements  affording  mutual  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  parties  to  such  agreements — 

(1)  To  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
U.S.  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  To  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
in  the  free  world; 

(3)  To  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  economic  development;  and 

(4)  To  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 
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TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
Chapter  1 — General  Authority 

Section  201.  Basic  authority  for  trade  agreements 

Section  201(a)  of  the  bill  provides  in  effect  that  whenever  the 
President  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  any  foreign  country  or  the  United  States  are  unduly 
burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  that  any  of  the  purposes  stated  in  section  102  of  the  bill  will  be 
promoted  thereby,  he  may — 

(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1962,  and  ending 
on  June  30,  1967,  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  instrumentalities  thereof  (such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community) ;  and 

(2)  Proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of  any  existing 
duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  continuance  of  existing 
duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  import  restric¬ 
tions,  as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  such  trade  agreement. 

The  proclaiming  authority  provided  by  section  201(a)(2)  is  limited 
to  proclamations  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  trade  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
pursuant  to  section  201(a).  There  is  no  time  period  in  which  such 
proclamations  must  be  issued. 

As  used  in  section  201(a)(2),  the  term  “duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion”  includes  (1)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and  (2)  a 
limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other  than  duty,  imposed 
on  importation  or  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  imports.  (For  the 
definition  of  this  term,  see  par.  (2)  of  sec.  405  of  the  bill.)  As  used  in 
section  201(a)(2),  the  term  “modification”  includes  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  a  rate  of  duty  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  any  other 
import  restriction.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  405  of  the  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  the  term  “modification”  includes  the  elimination  of  a  duty. 
It  does  not  include  the  elimination  of  import  restrictions  which  are 
not  duties.  The  authority  to  proclaim  additional  import  restrictions 
permits  the  imposition  of  new  import  restrictions  (such  as  quotas). 
In  the  case  of  an  item  which  was  dutiable  on  July  1,  1934,  but  which 
is  duty  free  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  under  section  201(a), 
this  authority  includes  the  imposition  of  a  duty  at  a  rate  not  higher 
than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

Section  201(b)(1)  contains  the  general  rule  that  no  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to 
a  rate  below  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962.  This 
general  rule  is  subject  to  the  exceptions  provided  by  sections  202,  211, 
212,  213,  and  254.  The  phrase  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”  as  applied 
to  a  rate  of  duty  is  defined  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  256  as  meaning 
the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  existing  on  such  date  or  (if 
lower)  the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States  is 
committed  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  In  general,  this  will  mean  the  most- 
favored-nation  rate  of  duty  on  an  article  on  July  1,  1962.  However, 
in  the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  a  trade  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
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before  July  1,  1962,  it  means  the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which 
the  United  States  is  committed  with  respect  to  such  article  on  such 
date  but  which  has  not  yet  been  proclaimed. 

Where  an  article  is  subject  to  more  than  one  rate  of  duty  (or  to  a 
compound  rate),  section  201(b)(1)  is  to  be  applied  separately  to  each 
such  rate  (or  component).  For  example,  article  A  is  subject  to  a  20 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  and  a  specific  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound. 
Under  section  201(b)(1),  the  ad  valorem  rate  could  not  be  reduced 
below  10  percent,  and  the  specific  rate  could  not  be  reduced  below 
2  cents  a  pound. 

Section  201(b)(2)  provides  that  no  proclamation  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 
The  parenthetical  phrase  “(or  imposing)”  applies  in  the  case  of  any 
article  which  was  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  on  July  1,  1934,  but  which 
by  reason  of  legislation,  or  action  taken  under  section  201(a),  is  free 
of  duty  on  the  date  of  the  proclamation.  In  such  a  case,  a  duty  not 
higher  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  such  article 
on  July  1,  1934,  may  be  imposed.  Where  an  article  is  subject  to 
more  than  one  rate  of  duty  (or  to  a  compound  rate),  section  201(b)(2) 
is  to  be  applied  separately  to  each  such  rate  (or  component). 

Section  202.  Low-rate  articles 

Section  202  provides,  in  effect,  that  a  proclamation  may  be  made 
under  section  201(a)  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  on  an  article  by  more 
than  50  percent,  or  eliminating  the  duty,  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  such 
article  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem 
(or  ad  valorem  equivalent).  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  is 
defined  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section  256.  In  general,  such  paragraph 
(7)  provides  a  method  of  converting  a  specific  rate  (or  a  combination 
of  rates  which  includes  a  specific  rate)  to  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rate.  Such  equivalent  rate  is  to  be  determined  by  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  imports,  during  a  period  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  representative,  of  the  article  concerned. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  202  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
article  subject  to  more  than  one  rate  of  duty,  the  first  sentence  thereof 
is  to  be  applied  by  taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates 
as  if  they  constituted  a  compound  rate.  For  example,  assume  that 
article  A  is  subject  under  one  provision  of  law  to  a  rate  of  duty  of  2 
percent  ad  valorem  and  under  another  provision  of  law  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound.  If  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this 
specific  rate  is  2.5  percent,  then  the  first  sentence  of  section  202  applies 
and  the  proclaiming  authority  under  section  201(a)  will  not  be  limited 
by  section  201(b)(1)  to  50  percent  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1962.  If,  however,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate 
is  more  than  3  percent,  section  202  will  not  apply  to  article  A. 

Chapter  2 — Special  Provisions  Concerning  European  Economic 

Community 

Section  211.  In  general 

Under  section  211(a),  in  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  which 
includes  the  European  Economic  Community  (hereinafter  in  this 
explanation  referred  to  as  “EEC”)  as  a  party  to  the  agreement,  the 
limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article 
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which  is  in  a  category  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
that  the  United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  EEC  together  account 
for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  all  of 
the  articles  within  the  category.  The  determination  by  the  President 
with  respect  to  a  category  is  required  to  be  made  before  he  enters 
into  the  trade  agreement. 

Section  211(b)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category  through  action  by  the  President 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  Paragraph  (1)  provides  that,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  President  is  to 
select  a  system  of  comprehensive  classification  of  articles  by  category 
and  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system.  Paragraph  (2)  pro¬ 
vides  that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Presidential  selection  of  such  a 
system,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  determine  the  articles  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedules  falling  within  each  category  of  the  system  and 
make  public  all  such  determinations.  Paragraph  (2)  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  only  the  Tariff  Commission  may  make  changes  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category.  In  addition,  such  changes  may  be 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  correction  and  may  not  be  made  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  first  public  list  is  furnished  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  221  which  specifies  section  211  as  the 
section  pursuant  to  which  consideration  may  be  given  to  reducing  the 
rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  one  or  more  articles  below  the  50  percent 
limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)(1). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  211(c)  provides  that,  for  purposes  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  determination  under  section  211(a)  with  respect  to  any  category 
of  articles,  the  determination  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  is  to  be  made  as  of  the  date  of 
the  President’s  request  for  advice  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  211(d).  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  211(c)  provides  that  aggre¬ 
gated  world  export  value  with  respect  to  any  category  is  to  be  com¬ 
puted  (A)  on  the  basis  of  a  representative  period  in  the  most  recent 
5-year  period  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  which  contains  at 
least  two  periods  which  need  not  be  consecutive,  but  each  of  which 
must  contain  at  least  12  continuous  months;  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  value  of  exports  as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  (C)  by  excluding  exports  from  any 
country  of  the  EEC  to  another  EEC  country  and  exports  to  or  from 
any  country  or  area  which,  at  any  time  during  the  representative 
period  for  such  category,  was  denied  the  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  under  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  or  under  section  231  of  the  bill.  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  the  representative  period  must  be  the  same  for  all  articles  within 
the  category,  but  there  may  be  different  periods  for  different  cate¬ 
gories. 

Section  211(d)  states  that,  before  the  President  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  under  section  211(a)  as  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
upon  his  request,  is  to  make  and  advise  him  of  its  findings  as  to — 

(1)  The  representative  period  for  such  category; 

(2)  The  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  articles  falling 
within  such  category;  and 

(3)  The  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of 
such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  EEC. 
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Section  211(e)  provides  that  the  authority  under  section  211  to 
proclaim  reductions  below  the  50-percent  limitation  in  section 
201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  143.  However,  any  such  article  is  to  be  included  in 
any  category  in  which  it  would  otherwise  fall  under  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  80-percent  formula  and  applying  section 
211(a)  with  respect  to  articles  in  such  category  which  are  not  referred 
to  in  Handbook  No.  143.  This  section  and  section  212  are  mutually 
exclusive  with  respect  to  the  proclamation  of  reductions  of  duties  on 
articles  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143. 

The  operation  of  section  211(e)  and  of  the  80-percent  formula 
may  be  illustrated  in  general  terms  by  the  following  example.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  in  accordance  with  section  211(b)(2)  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  category  X  includes  10  articles.  Of  these  10  articles  one, 
article  A,  is  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143.  After 
requesting  and  receiving  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  specified 
in  section  211(d),  the  President  determines  that  the  representative 
period  for  category  X  is  the  period  from  April  1,  1960,  through 
June  30,  1962.  He  further  determines  that  (1)  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  exports  of  these  10  articles  during  this  representative  period 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  was  $1  billion,  and  (2)  of  this 
aggregate  value,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  was  $830 
million.  In  making  the  determinations  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  President  will  include  exports  of  article  A;  but  he  will 
exclude  the  articles  within  the  category  which  were  exported  from  one 
EEC  country  to  another  EEC  country,  and  he  will  also  exclude 
articles  which  were  exported  to  or  from  any  Communist  country  or 
area  (whether  such  trade  was  between  Communist  countries  or  be¬ 
tween  a  Communist  country  and  a  non-Communist  country).  As  a 
result  of  his  determinations,  to  the  extent  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  trade  agreement  with  respect  to  which  he  has  made  such 
determinations,  he  may  proclaim  a  rate  of  duty  for  any  (or  all)  of  the 
articles  in  category  X  (other  than  art.  A)  which  is  lower  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  article  existing  on  July  1,  1962  (or 
he  may  proclaim  the  elimination  of  any  such  duty).  However,  no 
such  proclamation,  which  is  based  on  his  determinations  under  section 
211,  may  be  made  with  respect  to  article  A. 

Section  212.  Agricultural  commodities 

Section  212  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  which 
includes  the  EEC  as  a  party,  the  50  percent  limitation  contained  in 
section  201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Handbook  No.  143,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
issued  in  September  1959,  if  (before  he  enters  into  such  agreement) 
the  President  determines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the 
maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  of  the  like  article.  For  this 
purpose,  the  fact  that  certain  articles,  which  are  referred  to  in  such 
handbook,  may  not  be  classified  as  agricultural  commodities  under 
existing  coding  practices  of  certain  governmental  agencies  is  not  ty 
change  the  status  of  such  articles  as  ones  to  which  section  212  mao 
apply. 
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Section  213.  Tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  commodities 

Section  213(a)  provides  that  the  50  percent  limitation  contained  in 
section  201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article  which  the  President 
determines  to  he  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity,  if  he 
determines  that  two  additional  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  determine  that  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States.  Second,  the  President  must  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  EEC  has  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  the  EEC  which  (1)  is  comparable  to  the  access 
which  such  article  will  have  to  U.S.  markets,  and  (2)  will  be  afforded 
substantially  without  differential  treatment  as  among  free  world 
countries  of  origin. 

Section  213(b)  defines  the  term  “tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity”  for  purposes  of  section  213(a).  The  term  refers  to  any 
agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  area 
lying  between  20°  north  latitude  and  20°  south  latitude.  The  term 
“commodity”  in  this  section  is  intended  to  embrace  not  only  the  article 
in  its  raw  form,  but  also  in  the  form  resulting  from  such  minimum 
processing  as  is  customarily  required  to  prepare  it  for  marketing  in  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  in  international  trade. 

Section  213(c)  provides  that  before  the  President  makes  a  deter¬ 
mination  under  section  213(a),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  President,  make  findings  as  to  whether  the  article  is  a 
tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity,  and  whether  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

Chapter  3 — Requirements  Concerning  Negotiations 

Section  221 .  Tariff  Commission  advice 

Section  221(a)  provides  for  the  publication  and  transmission  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  (in  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  title  II  of  the  bill)  of  lists  of  articles  which  may  be  considered 
for  modification  or  continuance  of  U.S.  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  or  continuance  of  U.S.  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  The 
list  must  identify  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  may  be  considered 
for  reduction  below  the  50  percent  limitation  contained  in  section 
201(b)(1)  by  specifying  as  to  each  such  article  the  particular  section 
pursuant  to  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  contemplated,  i.e.,  section  202, 
211,  212,  or  213.  It  is  intended  that  the  President  be  bound  by  the 
list,  so  that,  unless  he  has  specified  an  article  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  he  cannot  negotiate  any  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  duty  on  such  article  below  the  50  percent  limitation  contained 
in  section  201(b)(1).  The  preceding  sentence  would  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  rounding  a  rate  of  duty  within  the  limits  of  section  254. 

Section  221(b)  requires  the  Tariff  Commission,  within  6  months  of 
receipt  of  the  list,  to  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.  It  is  intended  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  arriving  at 
its  judgment,  is  to  take  into  account  the  probable  economic  effect  of 
such  modifications  in  terms  of  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability 
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to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment,  and 
shall  take  into  account  such  other  economic  factors  as  it  considers 
relevant.  It  is  expected  that  the  Tariff  Commission  advice  would 
be  only  with  respect  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  reductions  in 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  or  (where  so  indicated)  eliminations 
of  duty. 

Section  221(b)  also  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  hold 
public  hearings  in  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice.  It  is  expected 
that,  as  under  present  procedures,  the  reports  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  President  under  section  221(b)  would  not  be  made 
public. 

Section  222.  Advice  from  departments 

Section  222  requires  the  President,  before  entering  into  a  trade 
agreement  under  title  II  of  the  bill,  to  seek  information  and  advice 
with  respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury,  and  from 
such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  223.  Public  hearings 

Section  223  provides  that  in  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  the  President  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  interested 
persons  to  be  heard  concerning  any  article  on  a  list  published  pursuant 
to  section  221,  anjr  article  which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession 
which  should  be  sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  relevant 
matter.  It  is  expected  that  in  these  hearings  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  concessions  which  the  United  States  should  seek  from  other 
countries. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  223  requires  the  President  to 
designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  committee  which  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings  which  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe  and  publish. 
Such  agency  or  committee  is  required  to  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  the  hearings. 

Section  22 Jf .  Prerequisite  for  offers 

Section  224  prohibits  the  President  from  making  an  offer  for  the 
modification  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction, 
or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  with  respect  to  any 
article  until  the  President  has  received  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  that  article,  or  6  months  has  expired  since  he  asked  for  that 
advice,  and  until  he  has  received  the  summary  of  the  public  hearings 
at  which  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  such  article  was 
afforded  under  section  223.  Section  224  is  intended  to  permit  the 
President  to  begin  the  early  stages  of  a  negotiation  before  receipt 
of  the  advice  and  summary,  but  to  prevent  him,  until  receipt  thereof, 
from  making  any  offer  wliich,  if  accepted,  would  be  binding  (subject 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  agreement)  as  to  a  specific  modification 
of  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article. 

Section  225.  Reservation  of  articles  from  negotiations 

Section  225(a)  requires  the  President  to  reserve  from  negotiations 
under  title  II  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty,  any  article  as  to  which 
there  is  in  effect,  at  the  time  of  such  negotiations,  any  Presidential 
action  taken  under  section  232  (safeguarding  national  security)  or  its 
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predecessor  (sec.  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  approved  July  1, 
1954)  or  under  section  351  (tariff  adjustment)  or  its  predecessor  (the 
escape-clause  procedure  provided  for  in  sec.  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements'" 
Extension  Act  of  1951). 

Section  225(b)  imposes  a  requirement  on  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  reservation  of  articles  from  negotiation  which  is  separate  from 
and  additional  to  the  reservation  requirement  of  section  225(a)(3). 
It  requires  him  to  reserve  from  negotiation,  during  the  4-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  any  article  which, 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding, 
the  Tariff  Commission  found  was  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 
However,  such  reservation  is  mandatory  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
industry  concerned  made  within  60  days  of  the  publication  of  a  list 
under  section  221  containing  the  article,  and  only  if  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  then  finds  and  advises  the  President  that  economic  conditions 
in  the  industry  have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  of  its  finding  of  injury  to  the  industry. 
An  industry  may  not  make  a  request  under  section  225(b)  if  it  failed 
to  make  such  a  request  the  first  time  such  article  was  included  in  a 
list  published  under  section  221. 

Section  225(c)  authorizes  the  President  to  reserve  any  other  article 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  furnished  under  section  221(b),  the  advice 
furnished  him  under  section  222,  and  the  summary  furnished  him 
under  section  223. 

Section  226.  Transmission  oj  agreements  to  Congress 

Section  226  provides  that,  after  entering  into  any  trade  agreement 
under  title  II  of  the  bill,  the  President  is  to  transmit  promptly  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of  such  agreement  together  with  a 
statement  of  his  reasons,  in  the  light  of  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  considerations,  for 
entering  into  the  agreement. 

Chapter  4 — National  Security 

Section  231.  Products  oj  Communist  countries  or  areas 

Section  231  provides  that,  as  an  exception  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle,  the  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  refrain 
from  applying  any  reduction,  elimination,  or  continuance  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing 
duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade 
agreement  under  title  II  of  the  bill  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  products  of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  Communism,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that,  in  addition  to  those  countries  and  areas  which  have 
been  designated  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill  Poland  (and 
areas  under  its  provisional  administration),  Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba 
will  be  designated  pursuant  to  section  231.  In  addition,  action  under 
this  section  is  to  be  taken  if,  in  the  future,  any  additional  country  or 
area  becomes  dominated  or  controlled  by  Communism.  Action  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  country  or  area  may  be  terminated 
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when  such  country  or  area  is  no  longer  dominated  or  controlled  by 
Communism. 

Section  282.  Safeguarding  national  security 

Except  for  conforming  changes,  section  232  is  identical  to,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  effect,  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  section  8  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

Section  232(a)  provides  that  no  action  is  to  be  taken  pursuant  to 
the  bill  or  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or  eliminate 
the  duty  or  to  decrease  any  other  import  restriction  on  any  article  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  reduction  or  elimination  would 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

Section  232(b)  provides  that  upon  request,  application,  or  notice 
from  specified  sources  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning  (OEP)  must  undertake  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security.  If  he  so  finds,  he  is  required  to  so  advise  the  President,  who 
is  required  to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  im¬ 
ports  unless  he  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  in 
such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security. 

Section  232(c)  enumerates  various  factors  to  which  the  President 
and  the  Director  of  the  OEP  are  to  give  consideration  in  carrying  out 
their  functions. 

Section  232(d)  requires  a  report  to  be  made  and  published  on  each 
final  disposition  of  any  request  for  investigation  under  section  232(b). 
It  also  requires  the  Director  of  the  OEP  to  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  sec¬ 
tion  232(b). 


Chapter  5 — Administrative  Provisions 

Section  241  ■  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Section  241(a)  requires  the  President  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  is  to  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  for  each  negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement  under  title  II  of  the 
bill.  He  also  is  to  be  the  chief  representative  for  such  other  negotia¬ 
tions  as  in  the  President’s  judgment  require  that  the  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United  States.  The 
Special  Representative  is  to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  interagency  organization  established 
pursuant  to  section  242(a). 

Section  241(b)  requires  the  Special  Representative  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  from  such  U.S.  agencies 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  including  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Section  242.  Interagency  trade  organization 

Section  242(a)  requires  the  President  to  establish  an  interagency 
organization  at  the  Cabinet  level.  Section  242(b)  provides  that  this 
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organization  will  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on  basic 
policy  issues  concerning  the  trade  agreements  program,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  him  concerning  action,  if  any,  to  be  taken  under  section 
351  (relating  to  tariff  adjustment),  advise  the  President  of  the  results 
of  hearings  concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  held 
pursuant  to  section  252(c)  and  recommend  appropriate  action  with 
respect  thereto,  and  perform  other  trade  agreement  functions  which 
the  President  may  designate. 

Section  242(c)  requires  the  organization  to  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  and  permits  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  and  committees  to  enable  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

Section  2J+3.  Congressional  delegates  to  negotiations 

Section  243  provides  for  the  selection  by  the  President,  before 
each  negotiation,  of  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  two  members  (not  of  the 
same  political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  be  duly  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  U.S.  delegation  for  the  purpose  of  observing  such  trade 
negotiation.  The  members  are  to  be  selected  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

Chapter  6 — General  Provisions 

Section  251 .  Most-favored-nation  'principle 

Section  251  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  title  II 
of  the  bill,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  duty-free  treat¬ 
ment  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  title  II 
or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 

Section  252.  Foreign  import  restrictions 

Section  252(a)  provides  that  whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import 
restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the 
expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the  President 
is  to  (1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within  his  power  to 
eliminate  such  restrictions,  and  (2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  any  U.S.  import  restriction  under  section 
201(a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any  such 
restrictions. 

Section  252(b)  provides  that  whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality,  the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  nontariff  trade  re¬ 
strictions  (including  unlimited  variable  import  fees)  which  substan¬ 
tially  burden  U.S.  commerce  in  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  trade  agreements  or  engages  in  discriminatory  or 
other  acts  (including  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 
which  unjustifiably  restrict  U.S.  commerce,  the  President  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
102,  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or  instrumentality 
or  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to 
carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 
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Section  252(c)  provides  that  the  President  is  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interested  persons  to  present  views  concerning  the  existence 
of  unjustifiable  import  restrictions  maintained  against  IT .S.  commerce. 
It  also  provides  that  the  President  shall,  upon  request  by  any  inter¬ 
ested  person,  provide  for  public  hearings  after  reasonable  notice. 
Such  hearings  are  to  be  provided  through  the  organization  established 
pursuant  to  section  242(a). 

Section  253.  Staging  requirements 

Section  253(a)  provides  in  effect  that  the  total  reduction  of  any 
rate  is  not  to  take  place,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  253 
or  in  section  254  (rounding  authority),  more  rapidly  than  in  five  equal 
annual  installments.  The  first  installment  may  take  place  on  the 
date  of  the  first  proclamation  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  postponement  (other  than  a  postponement 
by  reason  of  legislation  or  action  thereunder)  of  the  taking  effect  of 
a  reduction,  or  a  failure  to  make  the  maximum  permissible  reduction 
for  a  stage,  will  increase  the  maximum  permissible  reduction  for 
subsequent  stages.  For  example,  assume  that  under  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  it  was  contemplated  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  article  A  is  to  be 
reduced  from  80  percent  to  40  percent.  The  initial  proclamation 
under  the  trade  agreement  does  not  specify  any  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duty  on  article  A.  Two  years  later,  the  first  such  reduction  is 
proclaimed.  This  first  such  reduction  may  be  24  percent,  and  the 
rate  may  be  reduced  by  an  additional  8  percent  upon  the  expiration 
of  1  year  after  such  first  reduction  and  by  a  further  reduction  of  8  per¬ 
cent  upon  the  expiration  of  1  more  year. 

Section  253(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the  staging  requirements  of 
section  253(a).  By  reason  of  section  253(b)  no  staging  is  required 
as  to  reductions  and  eliminations  of  duty  which  rest  upon  the  authority 
of  section  213(a)  (tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  commodities). 

Section  253(c)  provides  that  if  a  rate  of  duty  has  been  or  is  to  be 
reduced  under  a  prior  trade  agreement,  no  reduction  under  a  subse¬ 
quent  trade  agreement  can  take  place  until  one  year  after  the  taking 
effect  of  the  final  reduction  which  is  made  under  the  prior  agreement, 
whether  such  final  reduction  is  the  last  reduction  as  originally  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  prior  trade  agreement  or  is  an  intermediate  reduction 
which  becomes  the  final  reduction  as  a  result  of  an  agreed  elimination 
of  the  subsequent  reductions  under  such  agreement. 

Section  253(d)  provides  that  any  period  during  which  a  part  of  a 
reduction  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  or  action  taken  under 
legislation  (sec.  351  of  the  bill,  for  example)  shall  be  excluded  in 
computing  the  time  periods  set  out  in  section  253. 

Section  254-.  Rounding  authority 

Section  254  provides  that  the  President  may,  if  he  determines  that 
it  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with 
respect  to  an  article,  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section 
201(b)(1)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of  the  following  is 
lesser:  (1)  the  difference  between  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  permitted 
by  such  section  and  the  next  lower  whole  number,  or  (2)  one-half  of 
1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
which  is  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  operation  of  this  section  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples:  First,  with  regard  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  if  a  rate 
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is  14.5  percent,  then  exercise  of  the  50  percent  reduction  authority 
would  yield  a  rate  of  7.25  percent.  The  latter  figure  could  be  rounded 
down  to  7  percent  for  the  following  reasons:  (A)  7  percent  would  be 
the  next  lower  whole  number  below  7.25  percent,  and  (B)  0.25  percent 
is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Second,  with  regard  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  if  a  specific  rate  is 
14.5  cents,  then  exercise  of  the  50  percent  reduction  authority  would 
yield  a  rate  of  7.25  cents.  The  first  limitation  would  permit  rounding 
down  to  7  cents,  since  that  figure  is  the  next  lower  whole  number 
below  7.25  cents.  However,  whether  a  reduction  of  0.25  cent  would 
be  permitted  by  the  second  limitation  would  depend  upon  the  value 
of  the  good.  If  the  value  of  the  good  were  50  cents,  then  a  rounding 
down  to  7  cents  would  be  permitted,  since  0.25  cent  would  be  an 
amount  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of  1  percent. 
If  the  value  of  the  good  were  less  than  50  cents  the  rounding  down 
to  7  cents  would  not  be  possible. 

Section  255.  Termination 

Section  255(a)  provides  that  every  trade  agreement  under  title  II 
of  the  bill  is  to  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement.  This  period 
is  not  to  be  more  than  3  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement 
becomes  effective,  and,  if  the  agreement  is  not  terminated  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  at  the  end  of  such  period,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  termination 
or  withdrawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

Section  255(b)  provides  that  the  President  may  at  any  time  ter¬ 
minate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  issued  under  title  II 
of  the  bill. 

Section  256.  Definitions 

Section  256  sets  out  definitions  of  terms  used  in  title  II  of  the  bill 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  term  “European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity”  means  the  instrumentality  known  by  that  name  or  any  suc¬ 
cessor  thereto. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  as  of  any  particular  date  are  to  be  those  which 
on  that  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
the  European  Economic  Community.  The  relevant  date  is  the  one 
determined  by  the  context  in  which  the  term  is  used.  Thus  in  section 
211  (cl  (1)  (special  categories  for  EEC  negotiations),  it  is  the  date 
of  the  President’s  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
211(d).  In  section  213(a)(3)  (tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  com¬ 
modities),  it  is  the  date  of  the  President’s  determination. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  term  “agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  and  all  countries  of  the  EEC  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  and  pursuant  to  the  definition  in  par 
(2)  of  sec.  256)  are  parties.  This  paragraph  further  provides  that 
each  country  for  which  the  EEC  signs  shall  be  treated  as  a  partv  to 
the  agreement. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962,” 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  means  the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate 
which  existed  on  that  date  or,  if  it  is  lower,  the  lowest  nonpreferential 
rate  to  which  the  United  States  is  committed  on  that  date  and  which 
may  be  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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Generally  speaking,  this  definition  is  designed  to  permit  the  application 
of  the  limitations  of  section  201(b)(1)  (50-percent  authority)  and 
section  202  (low  rate  authority)  to  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  last  round 
of  multilateral  negotiations  under  such  section  350  but  which  may 
not  be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1962. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  the  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934,” 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  existing  on  that  date. 

Paragraph  (6)  provides  that  the  term  “existing”  without  the 
specification  of  any  date,  when  used  in  connection  with  any  matter 
relating  to  the  entering  into  of  a  trade  agreement  or  any  proclamation 
to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  was  entered  into. 

The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  provides  that  the  term  “ad 
valorem  equivalent”  means  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific 
rate,  or  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 
the  sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate  and  of  the 
ad  valorem  rate.  The  second  sentence  provides  that  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  is  to  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period  determined 
by  him  to  be  representative.  The  third  sentence  requires  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  determining  the  value  of  imports,  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section  402 
(value)  or  402a  (value-alternative)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  applicable 
to  the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 

Section  257.  Relation  to  other  laws 

Section  257(a)  makes  certain  changes  in  section  350(b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate  its  provisions 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  section  350(a)(5)  and  350(e).  Such  section 
350(a)(5)  is  replaced  by  sections  251  (most-favored-nation  principle) 
and  252  (foreign  import  restrictions)  of  the  bill.  Such  section  350(e) 
is  replaced  by  section  402  (reports)  of  the  bill. 

Section  257(c)  extends  the  authority  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  until  the  close  of  December 
31,  1962,  with  respect  to  trade  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  which  were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  of  November  23,  1960.  Thus  the 
limitations  and  provisions  of  section  350  will  apply  in  respect  of  any 
such  agreement  rather  than  the  limitations  and  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  act  approved  June  12,  1934  (the  1934  trade  agreements 
legislation)  to  continue  in  effect  the  relation  of  trade  agreements  to 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (equalization  of  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion)  and  to  the  third  paragraph  of  section  311  of  such  act  (relating 
to  flour  manufactured  in  a  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  from 
imported  wheat).  • 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  repeals  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8(a) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  Sections  5,  6,  and  7 
are  superseded  by  sections  231  (products  of  Communist  countries  or 
areas),  301  (Tariff  Commission  investigations  and  reports),  and  351 
(tariff  ’ adjustment  authority)  of  the  bill.  Left  unrepealed  (for  the 
limited  purpose  of  the  agreements  referred  to  in  sec.  257(c))  are 
sections  3  and  4  of  such  1951  act.  Also  not  repealed  is  section  11  of 
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such  act,  which  relates  to  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  certain 
furs  which  are  the  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 
Paragraph  (1)  also  leaves  unaffected  the  amendment  to  section  22(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  made  by  section  8(b)  of  the  1951 
act,  providing  that  no  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  22.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  is 
designed  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  President  under  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  relating  to  customs  treatment  of  products  of  Communist 
countries.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  any  investigation  instituted  under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  as  though  the  application  by  the 
interested  party  were  a  petition  under  section  301  of  the  bill  for  tariff 
adjustment  under  section  351.  In  determining  the  time  for  making 
the  report  on  such  investigation,  the  petition  is  to  be  treated  as  having 
been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (f)  repeals  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  ap¬ 
proved  July  1,  1954,  and  preserves  any  action  taken  under  it  as 
(hough  the  action  had  been  taken  under  its  successor,  section  232 
(safeguarding  national  security)  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  III — TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  OTHER  ADJUST¬ 
MENT  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1 — Eligibility  for  Assistance 

Section  301 .  Tariff  Commission  investigations  and  reports 

Section  301(a)(1)  provides  that  petitions  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  or  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill  may 
be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  workers,  or 
industries.  Section  301(a)(1)  also  specifies  who  may  file  a  petition 
with  respect  to  a  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  industry. 

Section  301(a)(2)  provides  that  whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
section  301(a),  the  Tariff  Commission  must  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  301(b)(1)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations  of 
injury  to  domestic  industries  from  imports.  It  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  industry  investigation 
(1)  upon  request  of  the  President,  (2)  upon  resolution  of  either  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  or  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  (3)  upon  the  Commission’s  own  motion,  or  (4)  upon  the  filing 
of  any  petition  under  section  301(a)(1).  The  investigation  is  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  the  article  in  question  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to 
cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  which  is  producing  an 
article  which  is  like  or  directly  competitive  with  such  imported  article. 
The  phrase  “as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree¬ 
ments”,  as  applied  to  concessions  involving  reductions  in  duty,  nfeans 
the  aggregate  reduction  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  trade 
agreement  or  trade  agreements  (whether  entered  into  under  sec.  201 
of  this  bill  or  under  sec.  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 
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Subsection  (b)(2)  provides  that  in  making  an  industry  determina¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (b)(1)  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit.,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  provides  that  no  industry  investigation  shall  be 
made,  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  section  30 1  (a)(1),  with  respect 
to  the  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  article  as  have 
been  the  subject  matter  of  a  previous  industry  investigation  under 
section  301(b),  unless  1  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission 
made  its  report  to  the  President  on  the  results  of  such  previous  investi¬ 
gation.  This  provision  will  not  prevent  a  second  industry  investiga¬ 
tion  within  the  1-year  period  on  motion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  on 
request  of  the  President,  or  on  resolution  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  or  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Nor  will  it 
prevent,  in  a  case  where  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not  made  an 
affirmative  finding  with  respect  to  the  industry,  any  firm  or  group  of 
workers  in  the  industry  from  filing  a  petition  under  section  301(a)(1) 
during  such  1-year  period  for  a  finding  of  injury  with  respect  to  that 
firm  or  group  of  workers. 

Section  301(c)(1)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations 
of  injury  to  individual  firms  from  imports.  When  a  petition  is  filed 
by  a  firm  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  make 
a  determination  with  respect  to  the  firm,  in  addition  to  making  the 
industry  determination  under  subsection  (b).  The  Commission  must 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  complained  of  in  the  petition  and  alleged  to 
be  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article  produced  by  the  firm 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations 
of  injury  to  workers  from  imports.  When  a  petition  is  filed  for  a 
determination  of  eligibility  of  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  such  workers,  in  addition  to  making 
the  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b).  The  Commission 
must  determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  complained  of  in  the  petition  and  alleged 
to  be  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article  produced  b}r  such 
workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision  of  the  firm,  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  or 
subdivision. 

Under  subsection  (c)(3)  the  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  that, 
during  a  period  specified  by  the  Tariff  Commission  (which  period  may 
not  begin  earlier  than  30  days  after  the  publication  of  notice  of  hearings 
with  respect  to  an  industry  and  may  not  end  later  than  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  thereto  under  subsec. 
(f)(2))  no  petition  may  be  filed  under  section  301(a)(1)  by  a  firm  or 
group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with  respect  to  the  same  imported 
article  and  the  same  domestic  article. 
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Section  301(d)  provides  that  in  the  course  of  any  investigation  under 
section  301,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  giving  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at 
such  hearings. 

Section  301(e)  deals  with  the  function  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
after  completion  of  its  investigation.  It  provides  that  should  the 
Commission  find  with  respect  to  any  article,  as  a  result  of  its  investi¬ 
gation,  that  the  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  exists,  the  Commission  is  to  find  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such 
article  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  the  phrase  “increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction”,  the  Tariff  Commission  could  find  that  both  an 
increase  in  duty  and  the  imposition  of  a  quota  are  necessary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  injury.  The  Commission  is  required  to  include  the  finding 
described  in  section  301(e)  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

Section  301(f)  relates  to  the  Tariff  Commission  reports.  Paragraph 
(1)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  report  to  the  President 
the  results  of  each  investigation  under  section  301  and  is  to  include 
in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  Paragraph  (1)  also 
requires  that  the  Commission  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript  of 
the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  submitted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  investigation. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  301(f)  fix  the  maximum  time  for 
making  of  reports  by  the  Commission  of  its  determinations.  In  all 
three  cases  (with  respect  to  industries,  firms,  and  groups  of  workers) 
the  Commission  must  report  its  determination  at  the  earliest  practi¬ 
cable  time.  Paragraph  (2)  further  requires  that  the  Commission’s 
report  of  its  industry  determination  under  section  301(b)  must  be 
made  not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  filed  (or  the  date  on  which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or 
the  motion  is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be),  unless  the  President 
extends  such  time  for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 
Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the  Commission  must 
promptly  make  the  report  public  and  cause  a  summary  of  the  report 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  301(f)  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  de¬ 
termination  with  respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  under  section 
301  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2),  the  Commission’s  report  must  be  made  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

Section  302.  Presidential  action  after  Tariff  Commission  determination 

Section  302  deals  with  action  which  may  be  taken  after  the  Tar 
Commission  has  made  an  affirmative  determination. 

Section  302(a)  relates  to  industries.  It  provides  that  after  receiving 
a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative  finding 
(under  sec.  301(b))  of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  the  President  may  (1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such 
industry  pursuant  to  section  351;  (2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such 
industry,  that  firms  therein  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  title  ITT  of  the  bill;  (3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such 
industry,  that  groups  of  workers  therein  may  request  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill;  or  (4)  take  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  actions.  No  order  of  priority  as  between  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  is  established. 

Subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(in  the  case  of  any  firm)  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (in  the  case  of 
any  group  of  workers)  to  make  the  certification  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3), 
respectively. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to 
certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President  has  acted 
under  subsection  (a)  (2),  upon  a  showing  by  such  firm  to  the  Secretary’s 
satisfaction  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  under  sec.  301(b)  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof 
to  such  firm. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  certify, 
as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any 
group  of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)(3),  upon  a  showing  by  such  group  of 
workers  to  the  Secretary’s  satisfaction  that  the  increased  imports 
(which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  determined  under  sec.  301(b)  to 
result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements)  have  caused 
or  threatened  to  cause  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm, 
or  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  producing  the  article  concerned. 

Section  302(c)  deals  with  those  situations  where  a  report  has  been 
made  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301(c)  with 
respect  to  a  firm  or  group  of  workers.  In  such  cases,  the  President, 
after  receiving  the  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  may  certifjT 
that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

Section  302(d)  provides  that  if  a  certification  is  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  302  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  the  certification  must  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or  underemployment  began  or 
threatens  to  begin.  The  date  to  be  determined  is  the  earliest  date  on 
which  any  part  of  the  unemployment  or  underemployment,  which 
is  determined  to  involve  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of  workers, 
began  or  threatens  to  begin.  The  date  when  unemployment  or 
underemployment  threatens  to  begin  is  the  date  on  which  the  threat¬ 
ened  unemployment  or  underemployment  is  expected  to  begin  and 
not  the  date  on  which  the  threat  of  such  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment  begins.  The  date  provided  for  in  section  302(d)  is 
required  in  determining  the  entitlement  of  workers  to  receive  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  the  qualifying  requirements  of  section  322. 

Section  302(e)  provides  for  termination  of  any  outstanding  certifica¬ 
tion  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  separations  from 
the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no  longer  attributable  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  specified  in  section  301(c)(2)  or  in  section  302(b)(2),  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  The  termination  is  to 
apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after  the  date 
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specified  by  him,  and  is  not  to  affect  the  eligibility  of  workers  separated 
before  such  date  to  apply  for  and  receive  assistance. 

Chapter  2— Assistance  to  Firms 

Section  81 1 .  Certification  oj  adjustment  proposals 

Section  311(a)  provides  that  a  firm  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  title  III  of  the  bill.  The  application  may  be  filed  at 
any  time  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  such  certification.  In 
addition,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its  application,  the  firm 
must  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic  adjustment. 

Section  311(b)  identifies  the  kinds  of  adjustment  assistance  which 
may  be  furnished  to  firms  under  chapter  2 — technical  assistance, 
financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance.  These  may  be  furnished 
singly  or  in  combination.  It  further  refines  the  concept  of  an  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal  by  providing  that  no  adjustment  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  a  firm  until  its  proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to 
conti’ibute  to  the  firm’s  economic  adjustment,  (2)  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  its  workers  adversely  affected  by 
trade  agreement  concessions,  and  (3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm 
will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

Section  311(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  aid  the  applicant  firm  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal. 

Section  311(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary’s  certification  of  an 
adjustment  proposal  is  to  remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  This  provision  permits  appropriate 
variations  in  the  duration  of  the  validity  of  certifications  and  insures 
that  they  will  not  be  indefinitely  valid. 

Section  812.  TJse  oj  existing  agencies 

Section  312  establishes  the  basic  principle  that  technical  and 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  a  certified  adjustment 
proposal  is  in  general  to  be  furnished  by  existing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Where  such  agency  or  agencies  determine  not 
to  furnish  such  technical  or  financial  assistance,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  authorized  to  furnish  such  assistance.  In  this  sense,  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sections  313 
and  314  is  a  residual  authority. 

Section  312(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  refer  each 
adjustment  proposal  which  he  has  certified  under  section  311  to 
such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate 
to  furnish  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  proposal.  The  determination  of  the  appropriateness  of  an 
agency  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sueh  criteria  as  the  legal  authority 
of  such  agency,  its  resources,  and  its  capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposal 
or  any  part  thereof.  The  agencies  to  which  such  proposals  may  be 
referred  include  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  agencies  there¬ 
under. 

Section  312(b)  provides  that,  upon  its  receipt  of  a  certified  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal,  each  agency  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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has  referred  the  proposal  shall  promptly  examine  those  aspects  of  the 
proposal  which  it  deems  relevant  to  its  functions;  and  the  agency  is 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  promptly  of  its  determination 
as  to  what,  if  any,  technical  or  financial  assistance  or  both  the  agency 
is  prepared  to  furnish  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

Section  312(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  adjustment  assistance  under  sections  313  and  314  whenever 
and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to  which  an  adjustment  proposal 
has  been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  its  determination  not  to 
furnish  technical  or  financial  assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  determine  that  the  assistance  to  be  furnished  under  this  residual 
authority  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  adjustment  proposal.  In  the 
event  that  the  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  agency 
referred  to  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adjustment  proposal, 
this  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  furnish  the 
balance  of  the  needed  assistance. 

Section  312(d)  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  his  functions  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms.  These  sums  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  313.  Technical  assistance 

Section  313(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  the 
requirements  of  section  312(c)  are  met,  to  provide  such  technical 
assistance  to  a  firm  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  such  firm.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
“Technical  assistance”  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  informa¬ 
tion,  market  and  other  economic  research,  managerial  advice  and 
counseling,  training,  and  assistance  in  research  and  development. 

Section  313(b)  provides  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  technical  assistance  furnished  under  section  313  and  section  311(c) 
is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  through  existing 
Federal  agencies,  and  otherwise  may  be  furnished  through  private 
individuals,  firms,  or  institutions.  It  is  intended  by  the  reference  to 
“existing  agencies”  to  refer  to  those  agencies  which  are  already  con¬ 
ducting  comparable  technical  assistance  activities  under  other  laws. 
Where  technical  assistance  is  furnished  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  or  institutions,  it  may  be  done  on  a  contract  basis  or  otherwise. 

Section  313(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to 
require  the  firm  to  share  the  cost  of  the  technical  assistance  under 
section  313  or  under  section  31 1  (c)  when  and  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

Section  31 4-  Financial  assistance 

Section  314(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  the 
requirements  of  section  312(c)  are  met,  to  provide  such  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  firm  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  such  firm.  Such  assistance  may  be  provided 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Financial  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  direct  loans  (whether  or 
not  participated  in  by  other  lenders).  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of 
a  loan,  the  Secretary  would  agree  to  make  the  lender  whole  (to  the 
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extent  of  the  guarantee)  if  the  borrowing  firm  defaulted.  In  the  case 
of  an  agreement  for  deferred  participation  in  a  loan,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  agree  that  at  any  fixed  or  determinable  time  after 
the  making  of  the  loan  he  would  upon  demand  pay  the  lender  (to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  participation  agreement)  the  unpaid  balance 
outstanding  at  the  time,  thereby  taking  up  a  participation.  In  the 
case  of  a  direct  loan,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  initially  extend 
all  or  part  of  the  credit  to  the  borrowing  firm  and  thereby  become  the 
firm’s  creditor.  Section  314(a)  also  provides  that  the  assumption  ol 
an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  a  firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  is 
considered  to  be  a  loan.  For  example,  this  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  render  financial  assistance  to  a  firm  by  purchasing  its 
obligations  from  one  or  more  of  the  creditors  of  such  firm. 

Section  314(b)  specifies  that  financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  make  funds  available  for  the  following  purposes:  for  acquisition, 
construction,  installation,  modernization,  development,  conversion, 
or  expansion  of  land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  or,  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be 
exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital.  The  term  “working  capital” 
includes  funds  for  financing  technical  assistance. 

Section  314(c)  provides  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  furnish  financial  assistance  under 
section  314  through  Federal  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance 
under  other  laws. 

Section  315.  Conditions  for  financial  assistance 

Section  315(a)  provides  that  no  loan  is  to  be  guaranteed  and  no 
agreement  for  deferred  participation  in  a  loan  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  exceeding  90  percent  of  that 
portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in  section  314(b). 
The  word  “portion”  in  subsection  (a)  has  reference  to  the  situation 
where  the  firm  has  obtained  a  loan  in  part  for  purposes  other  than 
those  specified  in  section  314(b). 

Section  315(b)  prescribes  a  floor  for  interest  rates  on  loans  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  deferred  participations  taken  up  by 
him.  Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  that  such  loans  and  deferred  partici¬ 
pations  are  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of  (1) 
4  percent  per  year,  or  (2)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the  deferred  partici¬ 
pation  agreement  is  entered  into. 

Section  315(b)  (2)  provides  that  the  rate  of  interest  referred  to  above 
is  to  be  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
interest-bearing  marketable  U.S.  public-debt  obligations  having 
maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the  outstanding  loans  under  sec¬ 
tion  314. 

Section  315(c)  provides  that  guarantees  or  deferred  participation 
agreements  are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with 
respect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines  to  be 
reasonable.  However,  the  guaranteed  portion  of  any  loan  (or  the 
portion  covered  by  a  deferred  participation  agreement)  is  not  to  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  percent  per  year  above  the  rate  specified 
as  a  floor  in  subsection  (b)  (determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or 
the  agreement  is  entered  into),  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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determines  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  which  may 
be  not  more  than  2  percent  above  such  floor.  The  floor  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  is  the  4-percent  rate  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(A),  or  the  rate  determined  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  which¬ 
ever  is  higher. 

Section  315(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make 
no  loan  or  guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions ;  and  he  may  make  no  agreement  for  deferred 
participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years, 
including  renewals  and  extensions.  The  limitation  on  maturities  is 
not  to  apply  to  (1)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional  period 
not  exceeding  10  years  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  extension  or  renewal  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  loan,  and  (2)  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  involving  the  in¬ 
solvency  of  the  obligor. 

Section  315(e)  provides  that  no  financial  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
under  section  314  to  a  firm  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter¬ 
mines  (1)  that  such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
(2)  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the  borrower. 

Section  315(f)  requires  maintenance  of  operating  reserves  for  antici¬ 
pated  claims  under  guarantees  and  under  deferred  participation  agree¬ 
ments.  It  is  further  provided  that  these  reserves  are  to  be  considered 
obligations  for  fiscal  purposes.  This  provision  permits  maintenance  of 
fractional  reserves  for  such  purposes. 

Section  816.  Administration  of  financial  assistance 

Section  316(a)  gives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  various  powers  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  financial  assistance.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agreements  for 
deferred  participation,  and  loans,  pursuant  to  section  314,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  (1)  require  security,  and  enforce,  waive,  or 
subordinate  such  security;  (2)  assign  or  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
(upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable)  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim, 
personal  property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  connection 
with  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and  he  may  collect,  compromise, 
and  obtain  deficiency  judgments  with  respect  to  all  obligations  as¬ 
signed  to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  (3)  renovate,  improve, 
modernize,  complete,  insure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  property  conveyed  to  or  other¬ 
wise  acquired  by  him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements, 
or  loans;  (4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey  any  property 
or  any  interest  therein,  whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate, 
and  execute  all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and  (5)  exercise  all 
such  other  powers  and  take  all  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or 
incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  mortgage  acquired  as  security 
under  section  316(a)  is  to  be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 
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Section  817.  Tax  assistance 

Section  317  provides,  in  general,  for  an  extension  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryback  period  under  section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  from  3  years  to  5  years  for  a  firm  certified  for  tax  assistance 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

'  Section  3 1 7  (a)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  certify 
that  a  firm  is  eligible  for  the  extended  carryback  if  the  three  conditions 
provided  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  are  satisfied. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  317(a)  relates  to  the  application  by  a  firm 
for  tax"' assistance.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  the  5-year 
carryback,  a  firm  must  first  have  had  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section 
311  of  the  bill,  and  the  application  for  tax  assistance  must  be  made  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  proposal.  In  its  application  for  tax  assistance, 
the  firm  must  allege  that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  a 
taxable  year.  The  application  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  within  24  months  after  the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

The  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  317(a)  is  satisfied  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  the  net  operating  loss 
arose  predominantly  out  of  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  which  was 
seriously  injured,  during  the  year  of  the  loss,  by  increased  imports 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  determined  to  result  from  conces¬ 
sions  granted  under  trade  agreements.  This  determination  would  be 
automatic  where  the  firm  carries  on  only  one  trade  or  business  and 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  serious  import  injury  to  the 
firm  in  the  loss  year.  Where  more  than  one  trade  or  business  is 
carried  on,  however,  the  carryback  (which  is  computed  by  combining 
all  trades  or  businesses  of  the  firm)  would  be  available  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determined  that  the  loss  arose  predominantly 
(that  is, "more  than  50  percent)  out  of  carrying  on  the  import-injured 
trade  or  business. 

The  requirement  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  317(a)  is  satisfied  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  the  5-year  carryback  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm.  It  is 
intended  that  such  a  finding  would  be  made  only  where  substantially 
all  of  the  refund  (or  refunds)  resulting  from  the  extended  carryback 
will  be  used  to  carry  out  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  adjustment  proposal. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  317(a)  makes  it  clear  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  or  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  not  deter¬ 
minative  of  either  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net  operating  loss 
for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Section  317(b)  amends  section  172(b)  of  the  1954  Code,  relating  to 
net  operating  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers,  to  provide  an  exception 
to  the  general  statutory  rule  that  net  operating  losses  are  to  be  carried 
back  3  years.  As  amended,  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section  172(b)  will 
(subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec.  172(b)(3))  extend  to  five  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  which  a  net  operating  loss  is  to  be  carried  back  by  a 
firm  certified  under  section  317(a)  of  the  bill.  No  change  is  made  in 
the  5-year  carryover  provision  of  present  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec¬ 
tion  172(b)(1)  except  to  redesignate  such  subparagraph  as  subpar¬ 
agraph  (C). 

The  5-year  carryback  will  be  available  only  with  respect  to  net 
operating  losses  incurred  in  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  December 
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31,  1962.  Where  the  5-year  carryback  applies  to  a  net  operating 
loss,  such  loss  is  to  be  carried  back  in  its  entirety  to  the  fifth  year 
preceding  the  taxable  year  of  the  loss  and  then  carried  in  successive 
order  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 

The  carryback  or  the  carryover  to  any  one  of  such  other  taxable 
years,  and  the  taxable  income  of  each  of  the  taxable  years  through 
which  such  loss  is  carried,  will  be  determined  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  172(b)  of  the  1954  Code.  No  changes 
(other  than  conforming  amendments)  have  been  made  to  such 
paragraph  (2). 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  172(b)  of  the  1954  Code  provides  special 
rules  for  applying  the  5-year  carryback  of  new  section  172(b)(1)(B). 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  new  section  172(b)(3)  imposes  two  conditions. 
If  the  two  conditions  have  been  satisfied,  the  5-year  carryback  is  to 
apply  and  the  3-year  carryback  is  not  to  apply  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  loss. 

The  first  condition,  provided  under  clause  (i)  of  section  172(b)  (3)  (A) 
of  the  1954  Code,  relates  to  two  filing  requirements.  The  firm  must 
file,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  tax  assist¬ 
ance.  After  the  certification  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  317(a)  of  the  bill,  the  firm  receiving  it 
must  file  a  copy  of  this  certification  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate.  The  time  and  manner  of  filing  both  the  notice  and  a 
copy  of  the  certification  are  to  be  prescribed  under  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

The  second  condition,  provided  under  clause  (ii)  of  section  172(b) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  1954  Code,  requires  the  taxpayer  to  consent  in  writing 
to  the  assessment  of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  net  operating  loss  deduction  pre¬ 
viously  allowed  with  respect  to  the  same  net  operating  loss  for  which 
a  5-year  carryback  is  being  sought.  This  assessment  period  may  be 
extended  to  any  time  to  which  the  taxpayer  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  agree.  The  consent  will  extend  the 
assessment  period  even  though  the  assessment  of  the  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  consent.  This  consent  will  be  required  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  deems  it  necessary  to  prevent 
a  possible  double  recovery  of  tax  on  account  of  the  same  net  operating 
loss  (for  example  in  a  case  involving  res  judicata). 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(b)(3)  provides  that,  in  the  case  of 
(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  and  (ii)  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  under  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of  the  1954  Code  (and 
the  shareholders  of  such  corporation),  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section 
172(b)  (that  is,  the  5-year  carryback  provision)  is  to  apply  as  deter¬ 
mined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate. 

The  5-year  carryback  under  section  172(b)(1)(B)  applies  to  a  net 
operating  loss  of  a  partner  or  a  shareholder  in  an  electing  small  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  under  subchapter  S  only  if  it  arose  predominantly 
(that  is,  more  than  50  percent)  from  losses  in  respect  of  which  certifica¬ 
tions  under  section  317  of  the  bill  were  filed  as  provided  under  section 
172(b)(3)(A).  If  the  net  operating  loss  did  arise  predominantly  from 
losses  in  respect  of  which  certifications  were  filed,  then  the  entire  net 
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operating  loss  of  the  partner  or  shareholder  will  be  carried  back  5  years 
even  though  part  of  the  net  operating  loss  is  not  attributable  to  such 
losses.  If  the  net  operating  loss  did  not  rise  predominantly  from  such 
losses,  then  no  part  of  the  net  operating  loss  will  be  carried  back  5 
years. 

If  a  corporation  to  which  a  certification  under  section  317(a)  has 
been  issued  was  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  which  made  or  was 
required  to  make  a  consolidated  return  either  for  the  loss  year  or  for 
any  preceding  taxable  year,  the  5-year  carryback  will  apply  only  to 
the  extent  and  subject  to  the  conditions,  limitations,  and  exceptions 
provided  in  the  regulations  which  may  be  prescribed  under  the  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  chapter  6  of  the  1954  Code  (relating  to  consolidated 
returns) . 

Section  317(c)  amends  section  6501(h)  of  the  1954  Code,  relating  to 
limitations  on  assessment  and  collection  of  deficiencies  in  the  case  of 
net  operating  loss  carrybacks.  Under  the  amendment,  the  period  for 
assessing  a  deficiency  which  is  attributable  to  the  application  to  the 
taxpayer  of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  is  not  to  expire  before  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  (in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate) 
a  copy  of  the  certification  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
section  317(a). 

Section  317(d)  amends  section  6511(d)(2)(A)  of  the  1954  Code, 
relating  to  a  special  period  of  limitation  on  credits  or  refunds  with 
respect  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  period  within  which  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment 
of  tax  must  be  filed  by  the  taxpayer  will  not  expire  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  sixth  month  following  the  month  in  which  the  certification 
provided  in  section  317(a)  is  issued  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Tentative  carryback  adjustments  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
preceding  the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating  loss  may  be  applied 
for  under  section  6411  of  the  1954  Code.  If  such  application  is 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  certification  issued  under  section  317(a) 
and  if  the  requirements  of  section  6411  are  complied  with,  such  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  allowed  in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  under  existing 
section  6411. 

Section  818.  Protective  provisions 

Section  318(a)  requires  each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance 
under  section  313,  314,  or  317  to  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  if  any,  of  such  adjustment 
assistance,  and  which  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient 
must  also  keep  such  other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
prescribe. 

Section  318(b)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Comptroller  General  are  to  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assistance  under  sections  313,  314, 
and  317. 

Section  318(c)  prohibits  the  giving  of  adjustment  assistance  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317,  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or 
officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (1)  the  names  of  any 
attorneys,  agents,  and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
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firm  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment 
assistance,  and  (2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

Section  318(d)  prescribes  that  no  financial  assistance  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  any  firm  under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or 
officers  execute  an  agreement  with  respect  to  hiring  or  retaining  the 
services  of  certain  individuals  holding  positions,'  or  engaging  in 
activities,  involving  discretion  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such 
financial  assistance.  The  agreement  must  bind  them  and  the  firm 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  provided. 

Section  819.  Penalties 

Section  319  provides  penalties  for  knowingly  making  a  false  state¬ 
ment  of,  or  knowingly  failing  to  disclose,  a  material  fact,  or  willfully 
overvaluing  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  chapter  2  of  title  HI 
of  the  bill,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  value  under  such  chapter.  Any  such  offense  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
2  years,  or  both. 

Section  320.  Suits 

Section  320  provides  that,  in  furnishing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  under  sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  U.S.  district  court.  Jurisdiction  is  conferred 
upon  U.S.  district  courts  to  determine  such  controversies  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Section  320  provides  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar  process,  mesne 
or  final,  is  to  be  issued  against  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his 
property.  Section  320  also  insures  the  applicability  of  certain  laws 
concerning  (1)  the  supervision  by  the  Attorney  General  of  all  litigation 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  (28  U.S.C.  507(b)),  (2)  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2679),  and  (3)  the 
functions  of  the  Solicitor  General  (5  U.S.C.  316). 

Chapter  3 — Assistance  to  Workers 
Section  821.  Authority 

Section  321  designates  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  the  Federal  official 
responsible  for  determining  whether  applicants  are  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill  and  for  paying  or 
providing  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  expected  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  State  employment  security  agen¬ 
cies  in  taking  individual  applications  and  making  the  weekly  pay¬ 
ments. 

SUBCHAPTER  a — TRADE  READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCES 

Section  322.  Qualifying  requirements 

Section  322  describes  the  weeks  of  unemployment  for  which  trade 
readjustment  allowances  may  be  paid,  and  the  qualifications  the 
worker  must  meet.  Under  its  provisions  allowances  are  to  be  paid 
for  weeks  of  unemployment  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(14))  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(2))  who  applies  for  them  and 
meets  the  specified  requirements. 
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Section  322(a)  provides  that,  for  a  worker  to  be  compensated,  the 
week  of  unemployment  must  begin  after  the  date  determined  under 
section  302(d)  as  the  date  on  which,  as  the  result  of  increased  imports, 
the  unemployment  or  underemployment  began  or  threatened  to  begin. 
Such  week  of  unemployment  must  also  begin  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  322(b)  provides  that  the  worker  must  have  been  totally  or 
partially  separated  from  the  firm  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d).  Such 
separation  must  be  within  2  years  of  the  date  on  which  the  most 
recent  certification  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  assistance  is  made  under 
section  302(b)  (2)  or  (c)  and  before  the  termination  date  (if  any) 
specified  under  section  302(e). 

Section  322(c)  provides  that  to  be  entitled  to  trade  readjustment 
allowances,  the  worker  must  have  had  substantial  employment  over 
the  3  years  immediately  preceding  his  total  or  partial  separation.  He 
must  have  earned  wages  of  $15  or  more  in  at  least  hall  the  weeks  of 
those  3  years.  In  the  52  weeks  preceding  such  separation,  he  must 
have  hail  26  weeks  of  employment,  at  wages  of  at  least  $15  a  week, 
in  a  firm  or  firms  any  of  the  employees  of  which  have  been  certified 
under  section  302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

If  data  on  a  weekly  basis  is  not  available  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  individual  earned  at  least  $15  in  the  required  number  of  weeks 
during  the  156-week  period,  or  the  52-week  period,  section  322(c) 
provides  that,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
other  data  may  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  individual  had 
equivalent  amounts  of  employment. 

Section  828.  Weekly  amounts 

Section  323(a)  provides  the  general  rule  that  the  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  for  a  week  is  to  be  65  percent  of  the  individual's 
“average  weekly  wage”  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(4)),  or  65  percent  of  the 
“average  weekly  manufacturing  wage”  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(3)), 
whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  “re¬ 
muneration”  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(7))  for  services  performed  during 
such  week. 

Section  323(b)  provides  that  an  adversely  affected  worker  may 
receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  for  weeks  while  he  is  attend¬ 
ing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  training  allowance  under  any 
other  Federal  law  for  the  training  of  workers.  (This,  would  not  in¬ 
clude  a  Federal  law  for  the  training  of  veterans.)  Section  323(b)  pro¬ 
vides,  however,  that  if,  under  another  Federal  law  for  the  training  of 
workers,  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  taking  training  could 
receive  a  higher  payment,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a 
week  of  training  will  be  increased  to  such  higher  amount. 

Section  323(c)(1)  provides  for  reduction  in  the  weekly  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowance  by  the  amount  of  any  unemployment  insurance 
to  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is  entitled  for  that  week,  or 
would  have  been  entitled  if  there  were  no  trade  readjustment  allowance 
program,  regardless  of  whether  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance. 

Section  323(c)(2)  provides  for  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  is  taking  approved  training  by  any  amount  of  unemploy- 
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ment  insurance  which  he  has  received  or  is  seeking  for  the  week. 
However,  if  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  agency  finally  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  worker  was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance 
for  such  week,  the  reduction  will  not  apply  for  that  week. 

Section  323(d)  provides  that  if  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  train¬ 
ing  allowance  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  weeks  for  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowances, 
the  number  of  weeks  for  which  he  may  receive  trade  readjustment 
allowances  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  such  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  such  training  allowances  are  payable.  Under 
this  section,  if  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a  week  is  greater 
than  the  payment  he  actually  received,  he  will  be  paid  the  additional 
amount  for  each  of  the  earlier  weeks.  This  section  also  provides  that 
in  determining  whether  a  worker  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  for  a  week  for  which  he  received  State  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  a  Federal  training  allowance,  his  entitlement 
is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (e)  of  section  323  and  any  disqualification  under  section  327. 

Section  323(e)  provides  for  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  weekly 
trade  readjustment  allowance  whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of 
unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable  as  remuneration  for  services, 
unemployment  insurance,  training  allowance,  and  trade  readjustment 
allowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  average  weekly  wage.  The 
reduction  is  to  be  the  amount  of  such  excess.  The  reduction  under 
this  section  applies  to  any  trade  readjustment  allowance  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  323. 

Section  323(f)  provides  that  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made  under 
section  323  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  is  to  be  rounded  upward  to  the 
next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

Section  323(g)  provides  that  if  an  adversely  affected  worker  is  paid 
unemployment  insurance  for  a  week  during  which  he  is  undergoing 
approved  training,  the  State  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  unemployment 
insurance,  to  the  extent  that  the  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance.  The  reimbursement  is  to  be  made  from 
sums  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis 
of  reports  furnished  him  by  the  State  agency.  The  amount  reim¬ 
bursed  will  be  placed  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  State’s  account. 

Section  824-  Time  limitations  on  trade  readjustment  allowances 

Section  324(a)  provides  that  an  adversely  affected  worker  may 
receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  for  not  more  than  52  weeks, 
with  two  exceptions:  Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  such  a  worker 
who  is  taking  approved  training  may  receive  up  to  26  additional 
weeks  of  allowance  to  assist  him  to  complete  his  training.  Paragraph 
(2)  provides  that  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  was  at  least  60 
years  old  at  separation  is  entitled  to  13  additional  weeks.  Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  are  mutually  exclusive,  so  that  a  worker  who  receives  an 
additional  payment  under  one  paragraph  may  not  thereafter  receive 
a  payment  under  the  other  paragraph. 
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Section  324(b)  provides  that  trade  readjustment  allowances  (other 
than  for  the  additional  26  or  13  weeks)  may  be  paid  only  for  weeks 
of  unemployment  beginning  within  2  years  (104  weeks)  after  the 
beginning  of  the  appropriate  week.  The  additional  26  or  13  weeks 
of °trade  readjustment  allowances  may  be  paid  only  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  within  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  For  a  worker  totally  separated,  the  appropriate 
week  is  the  week  of  his  most  recent  total  separation;  for  a  worker 
partially  separated,  the  appropriate  week  is  the  first  week  for  which 
he  received  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  a  week  of  unemployment 
beginning  more  than  2  years  (and  not  more  than  3  years)  after  the 
beginning  of  the  appropriate  week,  payment  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  additional  week  authority  (whether  26  weeks  or  13  weeks)  to  an 
individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  such  payment  even  though, 
during  the  2-year  period  preceding  such  third  year,  such  individual 
received  trade  readjustment  allowances  for  less  than  52  weeks. 

Section  325.  Application  oj  State  laws 

Section  325  provides  that,  except  where  inconsistent  with  chapter  3 
and  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  availability 
and  disqualification  provisions  of  State  unemployment  insurance  laws 
are  to  apply  to  workers  filing  claims  for  trade  readjustment  allowances. 
If  the  worker  is  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not 
he  claims  it)  under  any  State  law,  that  law  is  applied  to  his  trade 
readjustment  allowance  claim  for  this  purpose.  If  he  is  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  insurance,  the  applicable  law  is  that  of  the  State 
in  which  he  was  separated.  The  State  law  will  remain  applicable 
in  the  case  of  any  separation  until  the  worker  becomes  entitled  to 
unemployment  insurance  under  the  law  of  another  State  (whether 
or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance). 

It  should  be  noted  that  State  law  provisions  disqualifying  a  worker 
because  he  is  taking  training  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill  and  not  applicable.  In  general, 
State  law  disqualifications  which  cancel  some  or  all  of  a  worker’s 
benefit  rights  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  chapter  3.  The  worker 
is  entitled  to  the  rights  provided  by  the  bill;  and,  although  such  rights 
may  be  postponed  as  a  result  of  applying  State  law  disqualifications, 
trade  readjustment  allowance  rights  may  not  be  canceled. 

SUBCHAPTER  B — TRAINING 

Section  326.  In  general 

Section  326(a)  provides  that  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  return 
adversely  affected  workers  to  full  employment  through  whatever 
testing,  counseling,  training,  and  placement  services  are  available 
under  any  Federal  law.  If  the  training  provided  is  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  the  worker’s  residence,  section  326(a)  authorizes 
payment  to  defray  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses.  The 
subsistence  expense  allowance  may  not  exceed  $5  a  day,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  expense  may  not  be  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  10  cents  a  mile. 
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Section  326(b)  provides  that  before  referring  adversely  affected 
workers  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  consult  with  the  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recognized 
union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  develop  a  worker 
retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training  such  workers  to  meet  the 
firm’s  manpower  needs. 

Section  327.  Disqualification  for  refusal  of  training,  etc. 

Section  327  denies  trade  readjustment  allowances  to  a  worker  who, 
without  good  cause,  (1)  refuses  to  accept  suitable  training  to  which 
he  is  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  (2)  refuses  to  continue  at¬ 
tending  the  course,  or  (3)  fails  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
course.  The  denial  of  allowances  continues  until  he  accepts  or  re¬ 
sumes  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SUBCHAPTER  C - RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES 

Section  328.  Relocation  allowances  afforded 

Section  328,  in  effect,  limits  the  class  of  adversely  affected  workers 
who  may  file  applications  for  relocation  allowances.  In  order  to  file 
an  application  the  worker  must  be  the  head  of  a  family  (as  defined  in 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  and  must  be 
totally  separated  from  adversely  affected  employment. 

Section  329.  Qualifying  requirements 

Section  329(a)  provides  that  a  relocation  allowance  may  be  paid 
only  for  a  move  within  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  sec.  338(8)). 
Section  329(a)  also  provides  that  such  an  allowance  may  be  paid  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  the  worker  receiving  the 
allowance  does  not  have  reasonable  prospects  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  resides,  and  that  either  he 
has  a  suitable  job  elsewhere  which  affords  reasonable  expectation  of 
long  duration,  or  he  has  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  a  job. 

Section  329(b)  authorizes  payment  of  a  relocation  allowance  only 
if,  for  the  week  in  which  a  worker  applies  for  such  allowance,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance,  or  would  be  so  entitled 
if  it  were  not  for  the  job  to  which  he  wants  to  move.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  entitlement  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  reductions  under  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of 
section  323.  This  section  also  provides  that  to  be  entitled  to  a  relo¬ 
cation  allowance,  the  individual  must  relocate  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  he  applies.  If  the  applicant  is  a  worker  who  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  training  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  must  relocate  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  conclusion  of  such  training. 

Section  330.  Relocation  allowances  defined 
Section  330  defines  “relocation  allowance”  as  including  (1)  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  (as  specified  in  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  incurred  in  transporting  the 
worker,  his  family,  and  their  household  effects  from  their  present 
location  to  that  of  the  new  job,  and  (2)  a  lump-sum  payment  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2 K  times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 
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SUBCHAPTER  D— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  331 .  Agreements  with  States 

Section  331(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  (or  with  the  agency  administering  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  law  of  such  State)  under  which  the  State  agency 
will  act  as  agent  of  the  United  States  in  receiving  applications  for 
assistance  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill  and  in  providing  such 
assistance.  The  State  agency  will  also,  where  appropriate,  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  testing,  counseling, 
referral  to  training,  and  placement  services,  and  will  otherwise  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  such  chapter  3. 

Section  331(b)  requires  each  agreement  to  provide  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

Section  331(c)  requires  each  agreement  to  provide  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any  adversely  affected  worker 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to 
allowances  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill. 

Section  332.  Payments  to  States 

Section  332(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  certify 

Eeriodically  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
tate  which  has  an  agreement  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill 
the  sums  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  make  the  payments  of 
allowances  provided  by  chapter  3. 

Section  332(b)  requires  the  States  to  use  the  money  received  under 
section  332  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid.  It  provides 
further  that  any  money  not  so  used  must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
to  be  applied  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
from  which  payments  to  States  under  section  332  are  made. 

Section  332(c)  relates  to  the  furnishing  of  surety  bonds  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  deem 
necessary. 

Section  333.  Liabilities  of  certifying  and  disbursing  officers 

Section  333(a)  relieves  designated  certifying  officers,  in  the  absence 
of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  from 
liability  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  allowances  certified  by  them 
under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill.  Section  333  (b)  provides  similar 
relief  from  liability  for  a  disbursing  officer  with  respect  to  any  payment 
by  him  under  chapter  3  if  the  payment  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  a  designated  certifying  officer. 

Section  334-  Recovery  of  overpayments 

Section  334  (a)  provides  for  the  recovery  of  payments  to  any  person 
received  as  the  result  of  a  false  statement  of,  or  knowing  failure  to 
disclose,  a  material  fact  by  requiring  repayment  or  by  deductions 
from  future  allowances  payable  to  him  under  chapter  3.  Recovery 
may  be  pursuant  to  a  finding  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or 
(after  the  worker  has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing) 
by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  334(b)  provides  that  any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency js 
to  be  deposited  in  the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made,  and  any 
amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
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rent  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from  which  such  pay¬ 
ment  was  made. 

Section  335.  Penalties 

Section  335  imposes  penalties  on  any  person  for  knowingly  making 
false  statements  of,  or  failing  to  disclose,  material  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  himself  or  any  other  person  any  payment 
or  assistance  authorized  to  be  furnished  under  chapter  3  of  title  III 
of  the  bill  or  under  an  agreement  thereunder.  Any  such  offense  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  336.  Review 

Section  336  provides  that  determinations  under  chapter  3  of  title  III 
of  the  bill  as  to  the  entitlement  of  individuals  to  assistance  are  final 
and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to  review,  except  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  by  regulation  provide.  The  second  sentence  of  section  336 
provides  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill,  the  regulations  shall 
provide  for  review  of  State  agency  determinations  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law. 

Section  337 .  Authorization  oj  appropriations 

Section  337  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  chapter  3  of 
title  III  of  the  bill.  Sums  so  appropriated  may  be  made  available 
until  they  are  expended. 

Section  338.  Definitions 

Section  338  contains  definitions  of  certain  terms  used  in  chapter  3 
of  title  III  of  the  bill. 

(1)  Adversely  affected  employment. — ’Paragraph  (1)  defines  “ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment”  as  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate 
subdivision  of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the 
bill;  that  is,  if  under  chapter  1  of  title  III  a  certification  has  been 
made  that  imports  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause  significant 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm  or  subdivision. 

(2)  Adversely  affected  worker. — Paragraph  (2)  defines  an  “adversely 
affected  worker”  as  a  worker  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  adversely 
affected  employment,  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated  from 
such  employment  or  has  been  totally  separated  from  employment  in 
another  part  of  the  firm  if  lack  of  work  in  the  adversely  affected  part 
resulted  in  his  total  separation. 

(3)  Average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. — Paragraph  (3)  defines 
“average  weekly  manufacturing  wage”  as  the  national  gross  average 
weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
for  the  latest  calendar  year  officially  published  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  before  the 
period  for  which  the  assistance  is  furnished. 

(4)  Average  weekly  wage. — Paragraph  (4)  defines  “average  weekly 
wage”  as  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  a  worker  in  the 
quarter  in  which  his  total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  four  of  the 
last  five  completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  preceding  the  quar- 
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ter  in  which  occurs  the  week  in  which  he  was  totally  separated  or,  if 
partially  separated,  the  appropriate  week  as  defined  in  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(5)  Average  weekly  hours.- — Paragraph  (5)  defines  “average  weekly 
hours”  as  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  in  the  emploj7- 
ment  from  which  he  has  been  or  claims  to  have  been  separated;  the 
average  is  figured  for  those  of  the  52  weeks  preceding  the  appropriate 
week  (as  defined  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  during 
which  he  was  so  employed.  Excluded  from  the  computation  are  over¬ 
time  hours,  and  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick  or  on 
vacation. 

(6)  Partial  separation.- — Paragraph  (6)  defines  “partial  separation” 
as  a  reduction  in  adversely  affected  employment  of  a  worker’s  hours 
of  work  to  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  (in  adversely 
affected  employment)  and  a  reduction  in  his  wages  to  75  percent  or  less 
of  his  average  weekly  wage  (in  adversely  affected  employment). 

(7)  Remuneration. — Paragraph  (7)  defines  “remuneration”  as  both 
wages  and  net  earnings  from  services  performed  as  a  self-employed 
individual. 

(8)  State. — Paragraph  (8)  defines  “State”  as  including,  in  addition 
to  the  50  States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  also  defines  “United  States,” 
when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  as  including  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  State  agency. — Paragraph  (9)  defines  “State  agency”  as  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  State  tew.— Paragraph  (10)  defines  “State  law”  as  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  law  of  a  State  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  Total  separation. — Paragraph  (1)  defines  “total  separation” 
as  the  layoff  or  severance  of  a  worker  from  employment  with  a  firm  in 
which  adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  Unemployment  insurance.- — Paragraph  (12)  defines  “unem¬ 
ployment  insurance”  as  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  a  worker 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance  law,  includ¬ 
ing  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  of  1961. 

(13)  Week. — Paragraph  (13)  defines  “week”  as  a  week  as  defined 
in  the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  Week  of  unemployment.- — Paragraph  (14)  defines  “week  of 
unemployment”  as  a  week  for  which  the  individual’s  remuneration 
for  services  performed  during  such  week  is  less  than  75  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage,  and  in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work  (A)  if 
he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked  less  than  the  full-time  week 
in  his  current  occupation,  or  (B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours. 

Chapter  4 — Tariff  Adjustment 
Section  351 .  Authority 

Section  351(a)(1)  provides  that  after  receiving  an  affirmative  finding 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
dustry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  causing  or  threaten- 
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ing  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such  industry  as  the  President  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 
The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction”  is  defined  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  405.  Accordingly,  tariff  adjustment  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  an  industry  includes  the  increase  in  or 
imposition  of  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  or  exaction  other  than 
duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  for  the  regulation  of  imports  of  the 
article  involved.  The  President  is  not  bound  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  affirmative  finding  of  injury  under  section  301(b),  nor  by 
the  Commission’s  finding  under  section  301(e)  as  to  the  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury. 

Section  351(a)(2)  provides  that  if  the  President  does  not  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  pro¬ 
claim  that  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301(e) — 

(A)  The  President  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why  he  has 
not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition;  and 

(B)  Such  increase  or  imposition  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  take  effect  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House, 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition 
of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  found  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution  must  occur  within  the  60- 
day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  his 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  In  computing  the  60-day  period,  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die  are  to  be  excluded. 

Section  351(a)(3)  provides,  in  effect,  that  if  a  concurrent  resolution 
is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)(2),  the  President  is  required,  within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  to  proclaim  the  particular  action  found 
and  reported  to  be  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Section  351(a)(4)  pro  vides~  that  the  President  may,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry, 
request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  required,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no  event 
more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  receives  the  President’s 
request,  to  furnish  additional  information  with  respect  to  such 
industry  in  a  supplemental  report.  The  date  on  which  the  President 
receives  such  supplemental  report  is  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were 
the  date  on  which  the  President  received  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  for  purposes  of  computing  the  time  periods  speci¬ 
fied  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

Section  351(b)  prescribes  the  limits  on  increases  or  impositions  of 
duties  which  the  President  may  proclaim  in  providing  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  No  proclamation  may  be  made 
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increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to 
duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The  term 
“existing  on  July  1,  1934”  as  used  here  is  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256. 

Section  351(c)  relates  to  the  reduction  or  termination,  or  the  exten¬ 
sion,  of  any  increase  in  or  imposition  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  or  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

Paragraph  (1)(A)  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  or  terminate 
such  a  duty  or  other  import  restriction  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  a  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national  interest.  The 
President  is  required  before  making  such  a  determination  to  take  into 
account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sub¬ 
section  (d)(2)  and  to  seek  the  advice  of  both  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Paragraph  (1)(B)  provides  for  a  termination  date  of  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  under  section  351  or  section  7  of 
the  1951  act,  unless  extended  as  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  351(c).  Such  duty  or  other  import  restriction  is  to  terminate 
not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which  is  4  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  initial  proclamation  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill, 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
proclaimed  under  section  351  or  under  section  7  of  the  1951  act  may 
be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  President  for  such  periods  as 
he  may  designate,  but  not  in  excess  of  4  years  at  any  one  time,  if  he 
determines  that  such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest.  Before 
making  such  a  determination,  he  is  required  to  take  into  account  the 
advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
and  to  seek  the  advice  of  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  351(d)(1)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  keep 
under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry  concerned, 
so  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  or  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  remains  in  force.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  further  required  to  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
President  concerning  such  developments. 

Section  351(d)(2)  provides  for  submission  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
upon  the  President’s  request,  of  the  advice  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  subsection  (c)(1),  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of 
the  increase  or  imposition  which  has  been  proclaimed  under  section 
351  or  section  7  of  the  1951  act. 

Section  351(d)(3)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  will  advise 
the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the 
industry  concerned  of  the  termination  of  any  increase  or  imposition 
if  a  petition  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  not  earlier  than  9  months  and  not  later  than  6  months 
before  such  termination  is  to  occur. 

Section  351(d)(4)  provides  that  in  advising  the  President  under 
section  351(d)  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  take  into  account  all 
economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of 
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productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemployment 
or  underemployment.  .  . 

Section  351(d)(5)  provides  that  advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  351(d)  is  to  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation 
during  the  course  of  which  the  Commission  is  to  hold  a  hearing  at 
which  interested  persons  are  to  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard. 

Section  351(e)  provides  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  President 
is  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  351  of  the  bill.  No 
trade  agreement  may  be  entered  into  under  section  201(a)  unless  such 
agreement  permits  action  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section 
351. 

Chapter  5 — -Advisory  Board 

Section  861 .  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board 

Section  361(a)  creates  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  Chairman,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate. 

Section  361(b)  provides  that,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Board  is  to  advise  him  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
as  well  as  the  other  Federal  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms  and  workers,  on  the  development  of  coordinated  programs  for 
such  assistance. 

Section  361(c)  provides  that  the  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any 
industry  an  industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing 
employers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory  Board.  It  also  makes  applicable  to 
members  of  such  committees  the  provisions  of  section  1003  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which  provide  certain  exemptions 
from  the  operation  of  conflict-of-interest  laws. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Authorities 

Section  401  gives  certain  authorities  to  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  performing  functions  under  the  bill.  He  may  authorize  the 
head  of  any  other  agency  to  perform  any  of  his  functions,  he  may 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  and  he  may  procure  and  pay  for  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants,  subject  to 
certain  conditions. 

Section  4-02.  Reports 

Section  402(a)  requires  the  President  to  transmit  annually  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  the  bill.  Specifically,  the 
report  is  to  include  information  regarding  new  negotiations,  changes 
made  in  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States, 
reciprocal  concessions  obtained,  changes  in  trade  agreements  which 
were  made  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
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agreements  program  (including  the  incorporation  in  existing  agree¬ 
ments  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal 
of  unjustifiable  foreign  trade  restrictions  (including  discriminatory 
restrictions)  against  U.S.  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the 
measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  in  general  and  specifically  to  the  agreements  entered 

into  thereunder.  ,  . 

Section  402(b)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  once  each  year  a  factual  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

Section  4-03.  Tariff  Commission 

Section  403(a)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct 
preliminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of  its 
proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings. 

Section  403(b)  provides  that,  in  performing  functions  under  the 
bill,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  act. 

Section  403(c)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  keep 
informed  at  all  times  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions 
relating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

Section  Iff) 4.  Separability 

Section  404  is  a  separability  provision,  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
invalidity  of  one  provision  of  the  bill  will  not  render  the  whole  bill 
invalid. 

Section  405.  Definitions 

Section  405  defines  a  number  of  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency, 
department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instru¬ 
mentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (2)  defines  the  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
as  including  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  any  import  duty,  and  (B)  a 
limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other  than  duty,  imposed 
on  importation  or  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  imports.  Where  the 
modification  of  a  rate  of  duty  requires  the  subdivision  of  an  existing 
classification,  such  subdivision  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  act  of 
modification. 

Paragraph  (3)  in  effect  provides  that  the  term  “firm”  includes  any 
kind  of  legal  entity,  and  provides  for  treating  a  firm  and  its  predecessor, 
successor,  or  affiliate  as  one  firm  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits.  This  definition  is  concerned  with 
the  legal  form  of  “firm”  and  does  not  relate  to  the  kind  of  activity  in 
which  the  firm  may  be  engaged.  Thus  a  “firm”  may  be  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  farming,  fishing,  mining,  or  any  other  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity. 

Paragraph  (4)  is  intended  to  suggest  a  somewhat  broader  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “directly  competitive  with”  than  has  been  applied  to  like 
words  in  existing  law,  by  defining  the  phrase  to  embrace  the  compe¬ 
tition  presented  by  an  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing 
as  well  as  by  a  iike  article  in  the  same  stage  of  processing.  The 
definition  makes  clear  that  an  unprocessed  article  may  be  regarded  as 
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an  article  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing.  The  term  "earlier  or  later 
stage  of  processing”  contemplates  that  the  article  remains  substantially 
the  same  during  such  stages  of  processing,  and  is  not  wholly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  different  article. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  a  product  of  a  country  is  an  article 
which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country. 

Paragraph  (6)  is  intended  to  make  clear  that  the  term  "modifica¬ 
tion”,  as  applied  to  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the 
elimination  of  any  duty,  as  well  as  an  increase  in,  or  reduction  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction. 

VII — Changes  In  Existing  Law  Made  By  the  Bill,  As  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

SECTION  350  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Part  III — Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade 

Sec.  350.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  various  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regulating 
the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American 
production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those 
branches  of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable  of 
developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the  President, 
whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  bur¬ 
dening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter 
specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

(A)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof:  Provided,  That  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(B)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  pr  such  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign 
trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into 
hereunder. 

(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made — 

(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
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existing  on  July  1,  1934,  may  be  converted  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent  based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
during  the  calendar  year  1934  (determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (D)(ii))  and  the  proclamation  may 
provide  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
above  such  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

(B)  Transferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free 
lists. 

(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  or  with  respect  to 
which  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1954,  decreasing  by  more 
than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945. 

(D)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before 
July  1,  1958,  decreasing  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph)  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the 
following  rates: 

(i)  The  rate  15  per  centum  below  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  above  50  per  centum  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  more  than  50  per  centum),  the 
rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  50  per  centum).  In  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  combination 
of  rates  including  a  specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  President  to  have  been 
above  50  per  centum  during  a  period  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  a  representative  period,  the  rate  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or  the  rate  (or  a  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  the 
President  determines  would  have  been  50  per  centum 
during  such  period.  The  standards  of  valuation  contained 
in  section  402  or  402a  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect 
to  the  article  concerned,  during  the  representative  period) 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  President,  to  the  maximum  extent  he 
finds  such  utilization  practicable,  in  making  the  determina¬ 
tions  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958;  decreasing  any 
rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  made  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  of 
suspension  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  in  effect 
from  and  after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
of  this  subsection  applies — 

(i)  if  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955,  the  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effec- 
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tive  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing 
on  January  1,  1955; 

(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one  time;  and 

(iii)  no  part  of  the  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become 
initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year. 

(C)  No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (i)  of  this  subsection  applies  shall  become 
initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1955.  If  any  part  of  such  decrease  has  become 
effective,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of 
legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires. 

(D)  If  (in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955)  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the  amount 
of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  any  limita¬ 
tion  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  by  not  more 
than  whichever  of  the  following  is  lesser: 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(ii)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  the  case  of  a  specific  rate  (or  of  a  combination  of  rates  which 
includes  a  specific  rate),  the  one-half  of  1  per  centum  specified  in 
clause  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad 
valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(D)(ii) 
of  this  subsection. 

(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing 
any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates : 

(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  20  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  rate 
2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been 
determined  as  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph  and  of 
subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply 
to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject 
to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a 
specific  rate,  such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative  period 
(whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958),  determined  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly 
in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(2)(D)(ii)  of  this  subsection. 

(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no 
amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed  such 
10  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under 
the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no  amount 
of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased 
since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or  one-tliird  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no  amount 
of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 


ment. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies  (i)  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first 
part  shall  become  initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous 
part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not 
less  than  one  year,  nor  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for 
a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  three  years,  and  (ii)  no  part 
of  a  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of 
the  four-year  period  which  begins  on  July  1,  1962.  If  any  part  of  a 
decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the 
United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining 
when  the  three-year  period  or  the  four-year  period,  as  the  case  may  be, 
expires. 

[(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1362),  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  (including 
the  operations  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  section.] 

(6)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  proclamation  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  oj  1962  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  application,  with  respect  to  rates  of  duty 
established  under  this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  oi  1962 
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pursuant  to  agreements  with  countries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or  to 
preclude  giving  effect  to  an  agreement  with  Cuba  concluded  under 
this  section,  modifying  the  existing  preferential  customs  treatment 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Cuba.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  oj  1962  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  application  to  any  product  of  Cuba  (including  products 
preferentially  free  of  duty)  of  a  rate  of  duty  not  higher  than  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  like  products  of  other  foreign  countries  (except  the 
Philippines),  whether  or  not  the  application  of  such  rate  involves  any 
preferential  customs  treatment.  No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of 
Cuba  shall  be  decreased— 

(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  by  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  with  respect  to 
products  of  Cuba. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before  July  1,  1962, 
below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C) 
or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)(3)  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  and  (4)(B)  and  (C)),  each  such 
alternative  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of  Cuba.  With 
respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)  (A)  (iii)  may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  required  to  maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to 
which  such  products  are  entitled. 

(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
after  June  SO,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate 
permissible  by  applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  the  rate  of  duty  ( however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
with  respect  to  such  product. 

(c) (1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “duties  and  other  import 
restrictions”  includes  (A)  rate  and  form  of  import  duties  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  articles,  and  (B)  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges,  and  ex¬ 
actions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  imports. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  terms  “existing 
on  July  1,  1934”,  “existing  on  January  1,  1945”,  “existing  on 
January  1,  1955”,  and  “existing  on  July  1,  1958”  refer  to  rates  of 
duty  (however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  the  date 
specified,  except  rates  in  effect  by  reason  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.S.C.,  sec.  1362). 

(B)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of  any  date, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conclusion 
of,  or  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  means 
existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(d) (1)  When  any  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  or  decreased  for 
the  duration  of  war  or  an  emergency,  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  any 
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further  increase  or  decrease  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
post-war  or  post-emergency  rate  carried  in  such  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise. 

(2)  Where  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  the  United  States  has 
reserved  the  unqualified  right  to  withdraw  or  modify,  after  the 
termination  of  war  or  an  emergency,  a  rate  on  a  specific  commodity, 
the  rate  on  such  commodity  to  be  considered  as  “existing  on  January  1, 
1945”  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  the  rate  which  would 
have  existed  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  entered  into. 

(3)  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  the  proclama¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  which  has  been  terminated  in  whole  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  prior  to  the  date  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

[(e)(1)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  including 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifications  made  in  duties 
and  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions 
obtained,  modifications  of  existing  trade  agreements  in  order  to 
effectuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
(including  the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  of 
action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (including 
discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  exports,  remaining 
restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this  section,  and  other  information 
relating  to  that  program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  there¬ 
under. 

[(2)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade  agreements 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  President  under  the 
authority  of  this  section.  The  Tariff  Commission,  at  least  once  a 
year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  trade-agreements  program.] 

(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  section,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  representatives  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor. 


SECTION  2(a)  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  12,  1934  (19  U.S.C.,  SEC. 

1352(a)) 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subparagraph  (d)  of  paragraph  369,  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  1402,  and  the  provisos  to  paragraphs  371,  401,  1650,  1687, 
and  1803(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed.  The  provisions  of 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  has  been  concluded  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 ,  or  to  any  provision  of  any  such 
agreement.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shall  apply  to  any  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  the  extent  only  that  such  agree¬ 
ment  assures  to  the  United  States  a  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  flour 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  preferential  in  respect  to  the 
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lowest  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  country  with  which  such  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  concluded  on  like  flour  produced  in  any  other  country; 
and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  wheat  flour  from  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  for  exportation  to  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
has  been  concluded,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the 
imported  wheat  used,  a  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  assured 
preference. 


SECTIONS  5,  6,  7,  AND  8(a)  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1951 

[Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  suspend,  withdraw  or  prevent  the  application  of 
any  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  contained  in  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  the  authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended,  to  imports  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  imports  from  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organ¬ 
ization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movements. 

[Sec.  6.  (a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  hereafter 
proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on  which 
the  concession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  concession,  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

[(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  entered 
into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  into 
conformity  with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  interested  party  (including  any  organization  or  group  of 
employees),  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  application  is  made  to  determine  whether  any  prod¬ 
uct  upon  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  under  a  trade  agreement 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products. 

[In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation,  whenever  it  finds  evidence 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  or  whenever  so  directed 
by  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
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parties  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence*  and  to  be  beard  at  such 
bearings. 

[Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation 
and  hearings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  concession,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the 
establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  neces- 
saiy  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall 
immediately  make  public  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  including  any  dissenting  or  separate  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

[(b)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  the  foregoing  procedure  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  excluding  other  factors,  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  downward  trend  of  production,  employment,  prices, 
profits,  or  wages  in  the  domestic  industry  concerned,  or  a  decline  in 
sales,  an  increase  in  imports,  either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic 
production,  a  higher  or  growing  inventory,  or  a  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  producers. 

[Increased  imports,  either  actual  or  relative,  shall  be  considered 
as  the  cause  or  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  products  when  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  contributed  substantially 
towards  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

[(c)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its 
investigation  and  hearings,  the  President  may  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other 
modifications  as  are  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  If  the  President  does  not  take  such  action  within 
sixty  days  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  or  modifi- 
fications,  or  imposed  such  quotas. 

[(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be) — 

[(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

[(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the 
60-day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  com¬ 
mittees),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  Flouse  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so  found  and 
reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of  the 
60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 
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[(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution)  take  such  action  as  may -be  necessary  to  make  the 
adjustments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as 
were  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

[(d)  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  no  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  a  recommendation  to  the  President  that  a  concession 
should  be  withdrawn  or  modified  or  a  quota  established,  it  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  stating  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

[(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products”  and  “domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or 
subdivision  of  the  producing  organizations  manufacturing,  assembling, 
processing,  extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practicable) 
distinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the  producing  organizations 
involving  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles  referred 
to  in  such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such  organizations  involving 
other  products  or  articles. 

[(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  President 
may,  notwithstanding  section  350(a)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
any  article  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty. 

[Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  and  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
regard  to  any  agricultural  commodity  that  due  to  the  perishability 
of  the  commodity  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  an  immediate  investigation  *  *  * 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act  to  determine  the  facts  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  for  such  relief  under  those 
provisions  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  President  may  take  immedi¬ 
ate  action  however,  without  awaiting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  if  in  his  judgment  the  emergency  requires  such 
action.  In  any  case  the  report  and  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  decision  of  the  President  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  in  any  event  not  more  than  25  calendar  days  after  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission.! 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  1,  1954 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  to  decrease 
the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

[(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency,  upon 
application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an 
appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the 
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article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set  forth  in  this  section, 
he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

[(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods 
in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those 
affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on 
the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of 
skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be 
considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national 
security. 

[(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of 
each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Director  shall  publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b). 

[(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other 
appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  section.  In  preparing  such  a  report,  an 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  nature  of  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such 
requirements,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative  means  of 
assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.] 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

SEC.  172.  NET  OPERATING  LOSS  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  to  such  year,  plus  (2)  this  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks  to  such  year.  For  purposes  of  the  subtitle,  the  term  “net 
operating  loss  deduction”  means  the  deduction  allowed  by  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carryovers. — 

(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — A  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall 
be — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss,  [and] 

( B )  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1962,  for  which  a  certification 
has  been  issued  under  section  817  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 

[(B)]  (C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carryovers. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (i),  the  entire  amount  of  the  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  “loss  year”)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  [8]  tax¬ 
able  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  [subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of]  paragraph  (1))  such  loss  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of 
such  loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  [7]  taxable 
years  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years 
to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such  prior  taxable  year  shall 
be  computed — 

(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  and  (6)  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction  without  regard  to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the 
loss  year  or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  less  than  zero. 

(3)  Special  rules. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)(B1  shall  apply  only  if — 

(i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of  the  application  under  sec¬ 
tion  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax 
assistance,  and,  after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  under  such  section,  and 

(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to  the  assess¬ 
ment,  within  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  of  any  deficiency  for  any 
year  to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a 
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deduction  previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing  such 
consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would  other¬ 
wise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law. 

(B)  In  the  case  of — 

(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 

(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation  under  sub¬ 
chapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 

paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating  loss  of  a  partner 
or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it  arose  predominantly  from 
losses  in  respect  of  which  certifications  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section. 

*  *****  * 

CHAPTER  66 — LIMITATIONS 

*****  *  * 

Subchapter  A — Limitations  on  Assessment  and  Collection 

******* 

SEC.  6501.  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall  be  assessed  within 
3  years  after  the  return  was  filed  (whether  or  not  such  return  was  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  prescribed)  or,  if  the  tax  is  payable  by  stamp,  at 
any  time  after  such  tax  became  due  and  before  the  expiration  of 
3  years  after  the  date  on  which  any  part  of  such  tax  was  paid,  and  no 
proceeding  in  court  without  assessment  for  the  collection  of  such  tax 
shall  be  begun  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(h)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. — -In  the  case  of  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  the  application  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  (including  deficiencies  which  may  be  assessed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6213(b)(2)),  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a  defi¬ 
ciency  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  results  in 
such  carryback  may  be  assessed,  or  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accordance  with  section  172(b)(8)  a  copy  of 
the  certification  ( with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section  817 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is  later. 

******* 

Subchapter  B — Limitations  on  Credit  or  Refund 

******* 

SEC.  6511.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CREDIT  OR  REFUND. 

(a)  Period  of  Limitation  on  Filing  Claim. — Claim  for  credit  or 
refund  of  an  overpayment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  in  respect 
of  which  tax  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  file  a  return  shall  be  filed  by 
the  taxpayer  within  3  years  from  the  time  the  return  was  filed  or  2 
years  from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid,  whichever  of  such  periods  ex- 
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pires  the  later,  or  if  no  return  was  filed  by  the  taxpayer,  within  2  years 
from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid.  Claim  for  credit  or  ref  mid  of  an 
overpayment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  which  is  required  to  be 
paid  by  means  of  a  stamp  shall  be  filed  by  the  taxpayer  within  3  years 
from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(d)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Income  Taxes. — 

******* 

(2)  Special  period  of  limitation  with  respect  to  net 

OPERATING  LOSS  CARRYBACKS. - 

(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  period  shall  be 
that  period  which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day 
of  the  40th  month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  cor¬ 
poration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  net 
operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback,  or  the  period 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year, 
whichever  expires  later;  except  that  £,] — 

(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  any  year  on  account  of  a  cer¬ 
tification  issued  to  the  taxpayer  under  section  817  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 ,  the  period  shall  not  expire 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month  following  the  month 
in  which  such  certification  is  issued  to  the  taxpayer ,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to 
the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits 
by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  in  section  1481(a)(1)(A)), 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1,  1959,  or 
the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  agreement  or  order  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  such  excessive  profits  becomes  final,  whichever 
is  the  later. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or 
refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid  within  the 
period  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is 
applicable,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment 
attributable  to  such  carryback. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON  AND 
HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

We  think  the  provisions  of  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  III  add  nothing 
to  this  measure,  are  unnecessary,  create  unjustified  expense  and  dis¬ 
criminations  and,  therefore,  should  be  eliminated. 

Otherwise,  the  measure  has  our  support. 

Burr  P.  Harrison. 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  regret  the  manner  in 
which  this  trade  legislation  (H.R.  11970)  has  been  hailed  by  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  as  providing  the  solution  for  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  Nation.  We  fully  support  the  objective  of 
expanding  “free  and  fair”  trade  between  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Unfortunately,  the  Kennedy  administration  apparently  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  that  objective  will  not  be  attained  merely  by  propagandizing 
the  American  people.  Our  opposition  to  these  tactics  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  is  soundly  conceived  and  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a  lowering  of  the  trade  barriers 
between  ourselves  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  We 
must  have  a  “trade  bill”  in  order  to  attain  that  objective.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  produce  a  bill  which  will  enable  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  negotiate  realistically  with  the  Common  Market. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  a  bill  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  administration  in  exercising  its  authority.  Because  of 
our  misgivings  in  regard  to  that  attitude,  we  must  express  our  concern 
over  the  problems  faced  by  the  United  States  in  its  future  trade 
negotiations. 

The  bill  abandons  the  philosophy  underlying  our  trade  negotiations 
in  the  past — that  our  negotiators  refrain  from  agreeing  to  a  reduction 
in  duties  which  will  bring  about  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try.  We  are  opposed  to  this  change  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
trade  laws  as  being  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  imposing  upon  American  industry  and  workers  hardships  which 
the  industry  and  workers  of  the  Common  Market  will  not  accept. 
Except  for  the  abandonment  of  the  “no  serious  injury”  policy — in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  “adjustment  assistance” — H.R.  11970  contains 
improvements  over  existing  law. 

The  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
negotiations — an  authority  which  the  President  has  had  for  more  than 
25  years — if  not  used  judiciously,  may  result  in  irreparable  injury  to 
American  agriculture,  industry,  and  workers  unless  we  first  adopt 
other  economic  measures  to  prepare  for  more  direct  competition  with 
the  European  industrial  nations  and  Japan.  A  policy  which  seeks  to 
expand  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  domestic  industry  may  in  itself 
be  destructive  of  a  continuing  growth  of  such  international  trade. 
For  an  expanding  trade  program  to  be  effective,  proper  safeguards 
must  be  maintained  so  as  not  to  subject  domestic  industry  to  unfair 
competition  from  foreign-based  industry  utilizing  low-cost  labor  be¬ 
hind  a  protective  trade  barrier. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  administration  is  to  promote  the  un¬ 
restricted  flow  of  goods  between  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  For 
any  trade  negotiation  authority  to  be  effective,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  from  strength.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
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that  the  real  objective  of  the  Common  Market  is  to  establish  a  “third 
power”  behind  a  “common  bond”  of  a  protective  external  tariff. 
Remove  that  bond  and  there  will  be  no  Common  Market.  As  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Common  A'larket  member  nations  recently 
stated,  they  are  not  interested  in  the  complete  elimination  of  duties 
as  the  United  States  proposes  to  do  under  section  211  of  the  bill. 

In  promoting  the  trade  bill  as  the  ultimate  “panacea”,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  unfortunately  obscured  the  real  issue.  The  real 
issue  confronting  the  United  States  today  in  its  economic  relationship 
in  the  world  is  not  whether  we  should  have  tariff  reductions.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  we  should  have  tariff  reduction  with ,  or  without,  in¬ 
ternal  fiscal,  monetary,  and  economic  reforms.  Until  we  accomplish 
the  latter,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  tariff  reductions. 
Unilateral  tariff  reduction  by  the  United.  States  will  not  assure  a  more 
favorable  trade  balance. 

A  reduction  in  U.S.  tariffs  can  produce  an  increase  in  imports,  which 
will  provide  the  exporting  nations  with  additional  “dollar”  exchange. 
For  this  dollar  exchange  to  result  in  an  increasing  expansion  of  U.S. 
trade,  not  only  must  their  markets  be  open  to  us,  but  there  must  be  a 
demand  which  American  products  can  meet  on  competitive  terms. 
Otherwise,  the  additional  “dollar”  exchange  which  will  result  from 
increased  imports  into  the  United  States  will  merely  aggravate  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  no  longer 
has  available  sufficient  gold  to  meet  the  dollar  obligations  which  the 
exporting  nations  will  hold  as  a  result  of  this  “one-way”  trade. 

This  bill  does  not  even  assure  that  the  other  countries  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  American  products  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  In  fact, 
there  is  every  indication  to  the  contrary.  The  external  tariff  wall  of 
the  Common  Market  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  arithmetical  average 
of  the  existing  tariffs  of  the  participating  nations.  In  many  cases, 
this  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  U.S.  trade  because 
the  bulk  of  our  export  trade  went  to  those  nations  whose  tariffs  were 
below  the  Common  Market  average.  After  reducing  the  U.S.  tariffs 
between  70  and  80  percent  as  a  result  of  prior  negotiations,  we  are 
told  that  further  reductions  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  Common  Market  reductions  in  the  new  external  tariff  wall. 

While  H.R.  11970  deals  with  tariffs,  these  are  not  the  only  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  flow  of  trade  between  nations.  In  fact,  tariffs  are  a  very 
minor  impediment.  More  regressive  measures  have  been  used  in  the 
past  and  will  unquestionably  continue  to  be  used.  In  fact,  the  so- 
called  “textile  agreement,”  recently  negotaited  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  which  placed,  quotas  on  the  import  of  textiles  into  the 
United  States,  is  a  classic  example  of  such  measures.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  outside  the  framework  of  existing  reciprocal  trade 
legislation. 

The  subsidization  of  exports  through  tax  concessions — a  common 
practice  in  West  Germany — is  another  means  of  restricting  competi¬ 
tion  from  imports.  Industry  cartels  operate  to  foreclose  the  European 
market  to  American  industry.  While  such  cartels  are  given  a  “slap 
on  the  wrist”  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  they  will  not  be  abolished 
overnight.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  naive  to  assume  that  with  the 
adoption  of  this  trade  bill  the  other  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
will  simultaneously  adopt  increasing  measures  to  permit  the  free  flow 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  those  nations. 
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ABANDONMENT  OF  “NO  INJURY1*  POLICY 

We  express  grave  concern  over  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  abandon  completely  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  American  industry  from  unfair  competition  abroad  resulting 
from  low  labor  rates,  through  compensating  duties  on  imports  into 
the  United  States.  In  a  speech  to  the  German  Society  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  Bonn,  Germany,  on  April  2,  1962,  Mr.  George  Ball,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  stated  the  policy  of  the  New  Frontier  with  respect 
to  “escape-clause”  relief.  He  said: 

The  course  of  liberal  trade  is  not  always  smooth.  Within 
the  past  fortnight,  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
compelled  to  approve  recommendations  to  raise  import 
duties  on  certain  kinds  of  carpets,  and  on  flat  glass.  These 
recommendations  were  based  on  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  made  following  public  hearings  open  to  all 
interested  parties.  This  action  has  excited  comment  in 
Europe,  and  questions  have  been  raised  about  its  longrun 
implications  for  United  States  trade  policy.  Let  me  tell 
you  precisely  what  those  implications  are. 

At  the  present  moment,  and  until  a  new  law  is  enacted, 
the  President’s  powers  to  change  United  States  tariffs  are 
based  upon  the  existing  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
philosophy  and  approach  of  that  act  are  clear:  When  an 
American  industry  is  suffering  from  serious  injury  that  can 
be  attributed  to  imports,  the  law  provides  for  the  restoration 
of  import  restrictions.  Under  that  law,  the  President 
raised  the  tariffs  on  carpets  and  glass. 

This  was  the  only  form  of  relief  which  the  President  could 
provide  under  existing  law.  That  will  no  longer  be  the  case 
if  Congress  enacts  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
That  act  provides  a  different  approach  to  the  problems  of 
adjustment  created  by  imports.  Reflecting  the  experience 
of  the  EEC  itself,  the  act  proposes  to  rely  upon  domestic 
adjustments  as  the  first  response  to  such  problems.  Indus¬ 
tries  finding  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  lower  tariffs  will  be 
given  various  types  of  financial  and  tax  aid  to  enable  them 
to  shift  to  new  lines  of  production;  workers  will  be  helped 
through  retraining  and  by  other  means.  Import  restrictions 
may  be  resorted  to  only  as  an  exceptional  procedure  and 
then  only  for  a  limited  period. 

Statements  have  been  made  by  the  proponents  of  “free  trade” 
that  any  escape-clause  procedure  should  be  eliminated — that  when 
the  United  States  makes  an  agreement  to  reduce  tariffs,  we  should 
stand  by  that  agreement.  The  critics  of  “escape-clause”  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  fail  to  state  that  the  GATT  agreements 
specifically  provide  for  “escape-clause”  procedures,  and  what  is  more 
significant,  that  the  other  parties  to  the  GATT  agreements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Common  Market,  have  relied  on  “escape- 
clause”  procedures  in  many  more  instances  than  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  speech — which  was  not  for  U.S.  audiences — Mr.  Ball 
also  pointed  out: 

But  even  apart  from  the  proposed  change  in  U.S.  escape- 
clause  policy,  the  recent  tariff  actions  assume  smaller  di- 
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mensions  if  put  in  proper  perspective.  In  all  the  years 
in  which  escape  clauses  have  been  the  prescribed  mechanism, 
the  President  has  found  it  necessary  to  apply  such  clauses 
only  to  17  cases.  This  has  been  a  creditable  record.  Few 
other  countries  of  the  world  have  exercised  such  restraint; 
in  fact  some  of  the  nations — although  not  all — that  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  strongest  views  with  respect  to  the  President’s 
recent  action  have  on  past  occasions  seen  fit  to  restore  pro¬ 
tection  to  many  domestic  industries.  Some  have  done  this 
by  availing  themselves  of  procedures  under  article  XXVIII 
of  the  GATT,  raising  hundreds  of  their  tariff  rates  in  the 
process.  Others  have  occasionally  applied  quotas  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement.  Such  actions  have  frequently 
caused  severe  hardships — especially  in  other  parts  of  the  free 
world,  such  as  Japan. 

As  contrasted  with  our  tolerant  attitude,  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  did  rely  upon  the  escape  clause  to  increase  duties, 
very  severe  retaliation  was  invoked  by  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  In  retaliation  for  our  action  as  a  result  of  the  escape-clause 
proceedings  involving  carpets  and  glass,  the  Common  Market  is 
reported  to  have  increased  duties  on  polyester,  polyethlyne,  synthetic 
cloth,  artificial  cloth,  varnishes,  and  water  paints.  On  the  first  four 
products  the  Common  Market’s  still  incomplete  external  tariff  wall 
will  be  raised  from  a  present  tariff  level  of  20  percent  to  a  flat  40 
percent.  On  varnishes  and  water  paints  it  will  go  up  from  16  to  19 
percent.  It  is  estimated  that  these  increased  duties  will  apply  to 
about  $27  million  of  U.S.  exports,  and  will  increase  the  cost  by  about 
$5  million. 

The  Belgians  who  were  responsible  for  this  retaliatory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Common  Market  sought  to  assist  the  Belgian  carpet  and 
glass  industries  by  prompt  retaliation.  In  contrast  to  what  has 
apparently  been  the  U.S.  attitude,  the  Belgians  did  not  “turn  the 
other  cheek.”  Unless  the  United  States  adopts  a  similar  “hard- 
boiled  attitude.”  we  will  be  “bested”  in  any  trade  negotiations.  In 
this  respect  H.R.  11970  represents  an  improvement  over  existing  law. 
The  bill  embodies  a  “direction”  to  the  President  to  take  retaliatory 
action  where  the  other  country  does  not  “live  up”  to  its  agreements, 
or  otherwise  unjustifiably  discriminates  against  U.S.  trade. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Common  Market  intends  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  protecting  European  industry  from  injury  on  account  of 
American  competition.  If  we  abandon  a  similar  policy  of  protecting 
American  industry,  the  results  will  be  catastrophic.  Adjustment 
assistance  is  no  substitute  for  sales  and  jobs. 

COMMON  MARKET  IS  “PROTECTIONIST”  IN  CONCEPT 

The  trade  bill  is  heralded  by  the  Kennedy  administration  as  the 
“magic  formula”  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  world  trade.  If 
we  were  to  accept  this  at  face  value,  the  administration  is  moving 
toward  further  negotiations  with  the  Common  Market  under  the 
wholly  unrealistic  assumption  that  the  Common  Market  is  also 
interested  in  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions.  In  the  same  speech 
at  Bonn,  Germany,  on  April  2,  1962,  Under  Secretary  Ball  said: 
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But  Americans  have  recognized  that  the  commercial  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Community — the  Common  Market — im¬ 
plies  a  substantial,  degree  of  discrimination  against  American 
trade.  Of  necessity  it  will  require  adjustments  for  the 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
nonmember  third  coun tries.  [Italic  added.] 

Do  Americans  recognize  this?  Certainly  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  in  its  “Madison  Avenue”  approach  to  trade  legislation  has 
done  much  to  obscure  this  issue.  The  Common  Market  is  openly 
“protectionist”  in  concept.  In  negotiating  with  the  Common  Market, 
the  United  States  must  recognize  this  fact. 

The  Common  Market  was  created  as  a  “customs  union”  of  the 
participating  nations.  Efforts  are  being  made  toward  a  political 
union  as  well.  At  present,  however,  the  only  common  bond  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  hold  together  the  member  nations  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  is  an  external  trade  wall  (tariffs  and  a  system  of  quotas) 
which  will  protect  both  industry  and  agriculture  from  fragmentation 
by  outside  competition.  In  recognition  of  this,  American  businesses 
have  been  moving  rapidly  toward  the  establishment  of  controlled 
production  behind  this  tariff  barrier.  It  is  not  a  tax  incentive  that 
has  induced  American  industry  to  go  abroad.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  the  fact — which  the  administration  attempts  to  minimize — that 
the  Common  Market  will  afford  protection  to  those  industries  within 
that  market. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  protectionist  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Common  Market  is  exemplified  in  the  terms  upon  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  permitted  to  become  a  member.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  British  Commonwealth  preferences 
by  reducing  external  tariffs.  On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  which 
are  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  are  that  over  the  transitionary  period 
the  tariffs  on  products  from  the  Commonwealth  nations  be  increased 
to  the  level  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  Common  Market  and  Great  Britain  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  respect  to  agricultural  imports  from  the 
British  Commonwealth.  As  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  31,  1962,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

One  of  the  major  problems  still  being  negotiated  by  Britain 
and  the  Common  Market  is  Britain’s  import  of  agricultural 
goods  from  the  three  Commonwealth  nations.  The  six  have 
notified  Britain  they  are  willing  to  adopt  transitional  arrange¬ 
ments  for  these,  agricultural  imports  until  1970,  and  there¬ 
after  take  the  initiative  to  discuss  with  the  major  world 
producers  of  cereals  and  wheat,  including  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  “worldwide  agreements”  based  on  control  of 
prices,  production,  subsidies,  and  surpluses. 

The  U.S.  coal  industry  has  suffered  from  conversion  of  the  railroads 
to-  diesel  oil,  from  increased  use  of  natural  gas  and  heating  oils,  and 
more  recently  from  increased  imports  of  residual  oil.  For  a  time,  the 
resulting  decline  in  domestic  coal  consumption  was  offset  by  exports. 
For  example,  in  1957,  the  United  States  shipped  16  million  tons  of 
coal  to  West  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  Common 
Market  countries  have  since  imposed  tariffs  or  quotas  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  coal  from  the  United  States.  Despite  efforts  by  our  State 
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Department  to  have  these  restrictions  removed  or  liberalized,  West 
Germany  recently  announced  that  its  coal  tariffs  and  quotas  would 
remain  in  effect.  France  is  negotiating  with  Russia  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  coal,  in  preference  to  coal  from  the  United  States.  Although 
Great  Britain  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Common  Market,  Britain 
allows  no  U.S.  coal  to  be  imported.  There  are  no  tariffs  or  duty  as 
such,  but  U.S.  coal  is  barred  through  a  licensing  system. 

Our  negotiators  have  recently  been  rebuffed  in  an  effort  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Common  Market.  The  Common  Market  proposes  to  set  up  a  single 
purchasing  agreement  for  coal,  which  will  permit  even  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  against  imports  from  the  United  States.  Price  is  not  a 
factor.  U.S.  coal  producers,  despite  high  labor  costs,  can  deliver  coal 
to  Europe  cheaper  than  coal  can  be  mined  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
strictly  a  question  of  protecting  a  domestic  industry,  irrespective 
whether  other  sources  can  more  efficiently  produce  the  same  product. 

The  failure  of  these  negotiations  should  be  ample  warning  to  the 
administration  of  the  “protectionist”  policy  of  the  Common  Market. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  intention  to  permit  the 
importation  of  American-made  products  on  a  basis  which  will  seriously 
affect  existing  industries  within  the  Common  Market,  or  impede  the 
efforts  of  the  Common  Market  to  develop  new  industry.  >  The 
administration’s  optimism  in  this  respect  is  the  product  of  wishful 
thinking. 

REEVALUATING  OF  PRIOR  GATT  CONCESSIONS 

As  a  result  of  prior  negotiations,  the  U.S.  tariffs  on  dutiable  imports 
have  been  reduced  by  about  80  percent  since  the  President  was  first 
granted  authority  to  conduct  reciprocal  trade  negotiations.  Our 
tariffs  will  be  substantially  below  the  proposed  Common  Market 
external  tariff.  Since  that  tariff  will  be  based  upon  an  arithmetical 
average  of  the  tariffs  of  the  participating  countries,  the  effective  rate 
on  U.S.  imports  will  be  substantially  increased.  It  would  be  expected 
that  we  might  properly  require  some  concessions  for  such  increase. 

However,  our  negotiators  agreed  to  permit  this  type  of  averaging 
within  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  irrespective  of 
the  result  on  the  effective  rate  of  duty.  To  a  large  degree  this  error 
on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  has  contributed  to  the  necessity  for 
granting  the  President  additional  authority  to  negotiate  with  the 
Common  Market. 

For  example,  the  bulk  of  our  automobile  exports  were  shipped  to 
Germany  and  to  the  Benelux  countries  where  there  was  a  tariff  of  18 
percent.  The  initial  external  tariff  for  the  EEC  was  29  percent. 
Only  as  a  result  of  further  concessions  on  our  part  was  this  reduced 
to  22  percent.  The  U.S.  automobile  exporters  are  still  faced  with  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  presently  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  their 
exports. 

The  negotiating  posture  of  the  United  States  has  deteriorated 
because  of  the  “averaging”  effect  of  the  Common  Market.  Our 
negotiators  are  being  called  upon  to  grant  further  concessions  merely 
to  recapture  the  ground  which  was  lost.  The  relatively  high  tariff 
members  of  the  Common  Market,  to  which  our  exports  were  not 
significant,  are  included  in  the  average.  This  raises  the  duty  above 
the  level  which  is  presently  applicable  in  the  countries  (such  as  West 
Germany)  which  take  the  bulk  of  U.S.  exports. 
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The  Kennedy  administration  may  be  correct  in  stating  that  the 
President  (or  his  negotiators)  have  very  little  to  offer  in  any  negotia¬ 
tions.  If  our  negotiators  had  done  a  good  job  in  the  past,  it  would  be 
logical  to  assume  that  the  Common  Market  would  find  itself  in  the 
same  position.  However,  the  Common  Market  is  apparently  able  to 
avoid  that  dilemma  through  the  increases  in  the  effective  rates  which 
will  result  from  the  “averaging”  processes.  In  view  of  the  effect  of 
that  process,  we  should  reevaluate  the  concessions  which  the  United 
States  has  granted  in  the  light  of  the  new  rates  on  articles  on  which 
concessions  were  received  from  the  Common  Market  in  exchange. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  agricultural  products  within  the  Common 
Market,  an  external  tariff  wall  will  be  set  up  under  a  system  of  variable 
import  duties,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  discriminate  against 
American  agriculture.  In  the  trade  agreement  just  concluded  with 
the  Common  Market,  at  least  $400  million  of  agricultural  exports  will 
be  subject  to  such  variable  import  fees.  Commodities  against  which 
such  fees  have  been  invoked  include  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  poultry, 
and  fruit.  The  Common  Market  will  determine  a  “target  price,” 
and  a  fee  will  be  levied  on  imports  based  upon  the  difference  between 
the  import  price  and  that  target  price.  This  will  remove  any  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  that  U.S.  agriculture  may  have  because  of  its 
increased  efficiency.  In  the  year  1961,  the  U.S.  exports  of  poultry 
to  the  Common  Market  coun tries  were  valued  at  about  $35  million. 
The  United  States  will  lose  its  position  as  the  principal  supplier  of 
poultry  to  the  European  market  when  these  variable  export  fees  go 
into  effect  July  1,  1962. 

Other  concessions  obtained  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  past 
negotiations  have  been  and  are  being  impaired  by  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions,  State  monopolies,  import  licensing,  mixing  regulations, 
and  skimming  fees,  as  well  as  the  variable  import  fees.  ^  These  pro¬ 
tective  measures  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  that  “free  trade”  is  not  presently  the  objective  of  the 
Common  Market.  The  tariff  concessions  which  we  have  granted 
in  the  past  have  not  been  productive  of  a  spirit  of  “sacrifice”  in  the 
interest  of  free  trade  on  the  part  of  the  European  Community.  It  is 
time  for  a  more  realistic  approach.  Our  negotiating  posture  and 
attitude  should  be  reexamined  in  relation  to  the  trade  policy  of  the 
Common  Market  before  American  industry,  American  agriculture, 
and  American  labor  are  called  upon  to  make  any  further  sacrifices. 

PRIORITY  OF  INTERNAL  FISCAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REFORM 

The  President  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  a  “task 
force”  to  study  the  fiscal  and  economic  policy  of  Western  Europe  in 
order  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  relatively  high  employment  and 
rapid  economic  growth  in  those  countries.  In  this  respect,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  reforms  which  made  possible  the 
formation  of  a  “common  market”  are  well-known.  It  should  not 
necessitate  a  special  “task  force”  to  learn  from  that  experience. 

During  the  past  decade,  West  Germany  consciously  pursued  a 
disciplined  anti-inflationary  policy,  rejecting  Government  spending 
and  deficit  financing,  even  though  recommended  by  the  same  econo¬ 
mists  who  now  comprise  the  White  House  “inner  circle.”  Simul¬ 
taneously  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
pursued  a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  West  Germany, 
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relying  upon  inflation  for  the  promotion  of  full  employment  and  the 
objectives  of  the  welfare  state. 

While  the  other  European  countries  were  faced  with  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  the  West  German  policy  produced  export  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  German  mark  became  the  most  sought-after  European 
currency.  A  balance  was  not  restored  until  1957,  when  Great  Britain 
abandoned  its  “cheap  money”  policy  (the  British  central  bank  raised 
its  rediscount  rate  in  that  year  to  an  alltime  high  of  7  percent). 
France  later  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  by  devaluing  the 
franc  and  adopting  drastic  internal  reforms. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  if  France  had  not  adjusted  its  internal 
fiscal  policies  to  more  nearly  conform  to  those  of  West  Germany,  the 
modest  tariff  reductions  which  were  adopted  on  January  1,  1959,  as 
the  first  step  toward  a  “common  market”  would  have  disrupted  the 
French  economy.  Without  such  internal  reforms,  the  French  with 
their  inflated  prices  would  have  rushed  to  buy  German  goods,  while 
the  Germans  with  their  relatively  lower  prices  would  have  no  particular 
incentive  to  purchase  French  goods.  Within  ternal  fiscal  reform,  there 
was  a  reversal  in  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  which  periodically 
confronted  France.  This  made  a  “common  market”  possible. 

It  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  “common  market”  with  the 
lowering  of  tariffs  that  brought  economic  prosperity  to  Western 
Europe.  It  was  the  monetary  and  economic  discipline  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  in  adjusting  to  the  standard  of  its  most  disciplined 
member,  that  made  possible  the  reduction  of  tariffs  without  economic 
dislocation.  Tariff  reductions  and  reciprocal  trade  are  but  the  logical 
products  of  prior  monetary  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  American  industry  is  to  be  competitive  in  the  Common  Market, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  reducing  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
spending.  No  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
control  excessive  spending.  In  fact,  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  the 
President’s  economic  adviser,  recently  boasted  that  Government 
spending  in  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1962  will  be  $10  billion 
above  the  same  calendar  quarter  of  1961.  By  fiscal  1963,  the  Kennedy 
administration  will  have  added  more  than  100,000  Federal  employees. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1963,  as  supplemented,  proposes  new  obligational 
authority  in  excess  of  $100  million.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
level  of  obligational  authority  forecasts  future  budgets.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963,  unless  checked,  the  administration  will  be  spending 
at  the  rate  of  about  $100  billion  per  year.  The  fiscal  irresponsibility 
of  the  administration  is  one  of  the  factors  which  will  defeat  the  very 
objectives  which  the  trade  bill  ostensibly  seeks  to  accomplish.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  form  of  exaction  of  the  tax,  Government  spending 
ultimately  shows  up  as  an  additional  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  United  States  unfortunately  has  preempted  the  deficit  position 
once  held  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  their  experience,  we 
might  well  find  the  solution  for  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Internal  fiscal  and  economic  reforms  should  precede  any  further 
reduction  in  our  tariff  levels.  The  Federal  budget  should  be  balanced 
in  order  to  give  stability  to  the  dollar  in  the  world  markets.  The 
tax  structure  should  be  overhauled  in  order  to  provide  greater  in¬ 
centives  for  the  modernization  of  American  plant  and  equipment. 
In  this  respect,  the  Kennedy  administration  should  have  urged  a 
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liberalization  of  depreciation  allowances,  rather  than  the  so-called 
“investment  credit”  in  H.R.  10650. 

The  resulting  gains  on  the  part  of  U.S.  industry  should  be  used  to 
extend  our  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  not  preempted  by  wage 
increases.  In  part,  our  problem  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  any 
increase  in  productivity  has  been  absorbed  by  wage  increases.  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Common  Market,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  devote  future  productivity  gains  to  a  reduction  in  prices 
rather  than  an  increase  in  wages.  A  policy  of  holding  the  line  is  not 
sufficient. 

Even  a  guarantee  of  “free  trade”  by  the  Common  Market  will  not 
assure  the  sale  of  American-made  goods  in  that  market.  It  is  not 
primarily  foreign  tariffs  which  are  keeping  many  of  these  goods  out 
of  foreign  markets.  Large  categories  of  American  goods  are  non¬ 
competitive  in  the  world’s  markets,  even  where  they  have  no  tariffs 
or  other  trade  barriers  to  hurdle.  In  the  production  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  other  countries  simply  have  lower  unit  costs,  primarily  due 
to  their  substantially  lower  wage  costs.  And  in  those  commodity 
areas  where  superior  American  capital  endowment  and  productivity 
still  give  the  American  producer  an  edge,  in  spite  of  higher  wage 
scales,  the  trends  indicate  that  this  advantage  is  diminishing.  Euro¬ 
pean  capital  investments  in  equipment  are  increasing  substantially. 
With  the  emergence  of  a  “mass  market”  in  Europe,  the  savings  in 
production  costs  which  will  flow  from  the  increase  in  capital  invest¬ 
ment  will  further  intensify  the  price  squeeze  on  American  products 
in  the  Common  Market. 

The  argument  that  foreign  wage  levels  will  rise  and  thus  make  U.S. 
goods  more  competitive  is  at  once  unrealistic  and  cynical.  It  is 
unrealistic  because  wages  in  Germany,  for  example,  are  already  at 
inflationary  levels,  causing  great  concern  to  the  authorities  there,  and 
because  the  amount  of  increase  in  German  wages  (which  are  now 
about  27  percent  of  average  earnings  in  U.S.  industry)  needed  to  bring 
about  equality  would  be  enormous  and  completely  unacceptable  to 
the  Germans.  During  the  year  1961,  German  labor  costs  increased 
about  10  percent  while  U.S.  labor  costs  increased  only  5  percent.  But 
a  10-percent  increase  of  a  75-cent  wage  is  only  7%  cents  an  hour  while 
a  5-percent  increase  of  a  $3  wage  is  15  cents  an  hour.  The  “wage  gap” 
may  be  closed  over  a  period  of  years,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  closed 
in  the  near  future.  The  hope  placed  in  foreign  wage  rate  increases  is 
cynical  because  the  assumption  is  that  other  countries  should  have 
wage  inflation  merely  because  the  United  States  had  not  had  the 
fortitude  or  the  determination  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS 

The  bill  provides  for  “adjustment  assistance”  to  firms  adversely 
affected  by  imports,  to  be  used  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  conjunction  with 
tariff  adjustment  (sec.  311-320).  This  is  one  of  the  much-heralded 
“new  tools”  which  the  Kennedy  administration  claims  is  needed  for 
future  trade  negotiations.  These  provisions  are  a  hoax. 

The  adjustment  assistance  for  firms  is  intended  not  so  much  to 
assist  a  firm  injured  by  imports,  as  to  provide  the  U.S.  negotiators 
with  an  “escape  hatch,”  in  lowering  tariffs  to  a  level  at  which  serious 
injury  will  inevitably  result.  The  provisions  are  designed  to  “cover 
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up”  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  negotiations  rather  than  to  promote 
the  interest  of  American  industry.  It  adds  nothing  except  red  tape 
to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  631),  and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
(15  U.S.C.  661).  The  adjustment  assistance  scheme  is  a  "mirage.” 
v  A  firm  seeking  adjustment  assistance  under  the  trade  bill  must 
first  obtain  a  favorable  finding  from  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the 
firm  has  been  injured  by  imports  as  a  result  of  trade  concessions. 
The  firm  must  then  file  an  application  for  adjustment  assistance  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  setting  forth  a  plan  or  program  which 
the  firm  intends  to  adopt  if  the  assistance  is  granted.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  then  has  his  “experts”— including  outside  management 
consulting  firms — review  and  modify  the  plan  to  conform  with  the 
Secretary’s  views  as  to  a  desirable  future  for  the  firm.  Certain 
criteria  are  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  plan  must  be  certified  (1)  to 
be  reasonably  calculated  to  materially  contribute  to  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  firm,  (2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  and  (3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development.  Thus,  since  the  workers  are  also  involved,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  submits  the  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  his 
approval,  together  with  any  other  agency  which  Commerce  determines 
to  be  appropriate.  If  the  plan  survives  all  of  these  hurdles,  the  firm 
will  become  entitled  to  a  loan.  In  addition,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  so  certifies,  the  firm  will  also  be  permitted  to  carryback  a 
net  operating  loss  resulting  from  the  impact  of  imports  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  2-year  period. 

Except  for  the  extension  of  the  net  operating  loss  carryback,  the 
so-called  “tool”  gives  no  relief  beyond  that  provided  under  the  existing 
statute  for  small  business.  Presumably,  the  carryback  extension 
was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  lapse  o!  time  which  will  ensue  while 
a  firm  goes  through  the  procedure  required  to  qualify  for  adjustment 
assistance  under "  the  trade  bill.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that 
large  firms  do  not  come  under  the  “small  business”  definition,  it  is 
not  the  large  firms,  with  diversified  product  lines,  which  will  require 
adjustment  assistance.  There  are  adequate  provisions  in  existing 
law  for  assisting  small  business  to  obtain  proper  financing  where 
financing  is  not  otherwise  available.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  overall 
operations  of  a  firm  affected  by  imports  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  granting  adjustment  assistance,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
firm  would  qualify  which  would  not  also  meet  the  qualification  of  a 
“small  business.”  It  is  only  the  small  firm,  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  created  especially  to  assist,  which  would  normally 
qualify  for  adjustment  assistance  under  the  trade  bill.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  clear  that  the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  in  the 
trade  bill  are  intended  to  relieve  the  negotiators  from  responsibility 
for  their  acts,  and  not  to  help  the  firms  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
negotiations. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958,  is  empowered  to  give  financial  assistance  to  all  qualifying 
small  bitsiness  concerns.  The  Small  Business  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  make  loans  to  finance  such  items  as  plant  construction, 
conversion,  and  expansion,  including  the  acquisition  of  land.  Loans 
can  be  made  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  facilities, 
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machinery,  supplies,  and  materials  as  well  as  to  supply  working  cap¬ 
ital.  Beyond  these  specified  items  the  agency  can  make  such  loans 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  well-balanced  national  economy. 
There  are  many  types  of  loans  available  beyond  the  normal  direct 
loans  and  deferred  participation  loans. 

In  view  of  the  broad  scope  of  authority  granted  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  successful  operation  of  that  agency, 
we  see  no  need  for  any  separate  adjustment  assistance  program  in  the 
trade  bill.  Instead,  the  responsibility  for  avoiding  serious  injury  of 
any  major  scope  should  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
negotiators. 

It  also  may  be  argued  that  a  similar  adjustment  assistance  program 
was  successfully  adopted  by  the  Common  Market  in  alleviating  the 
hardship  which  resulted  from  the  elimination  of  duties  between 
member  nations.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  situation  is  not 
analogous.  The  Common  Market  does  not,  to  our  knowledge,  intent 
to  substitute  adjustment  assistance  for  protective  tariffs  where  an 
industry  within  the  Common  Market  will  be  injured  by  imports  from 
outside  the  Common  Market.  On  the  contrary,  the  external  tariff 
wall  and  quotas  of  the  Common  Market  are  designed  to  protect  its 
domestic  industries. 

ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS 

The  bill  also  provides  for  adjustment  assistance  to  workers  adversely 
affected  by  imports  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  or  in  conjunction  with  tariff 
adjustment  (sec.  321-328).  These  provisions  establish  a  special 
program  of  unemployment  compensation  and  training  for  workers 
found  to  have  been  adversely  affected  by  imports,  differing  in  its  terms 
and  benefits  from  State  unemployment  compensation  programs  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-415),  signed  into  law  March  15,  1962. 

A  worker  who  loses  his  job  on  account  of  imports  is  placed  in  a 
special  category  from  a  worker  who  may  lose  his  job  on  account  of 
technological  changes,  the  closing  of  defense  plants,  shifts  in  defense 
production,  changes  in  buying  habits  of  the  consumer,  exhaustion  of 
mineral  resources,  or  for  any  other  cause.  In  justification  for  this 
“preferred”  status,  the  specious  argument  is  advanced  that  the  worker 
adversely  affected  by  imports  is  injured  as  a  result  of  governmental 
action — the  removal  of  trade  restrictions.  There  are  a  myriad  of 
other  governmental  actions  which  displace  workers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  a  job  can  ever  be 
attributed  to  any  single  factor  or  act  of  Government.  The  displace¬ 
ment  of  a  group  of  workers  of  the  firm  producing  an  article  affected  by 
imports,  also  affects  the  jobs  of  workers  of  other  firms  supplying 
services  or  components  to  the  firm  producing  the  article.  The  latter 
receive  no  special  consideration  under  this  bill,  although  equally 
affected  by  the  same  governmental  act. 

The  lack  of  employment  for  a  worker  seeking  a  job,  or  the  loss  of  a 
job  in  an  industry  in  which  a  worker  has  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
productive  life,  should  be  avoided,  if  at  all  possible.  The  cause  of  the 
worker’s  misfortune — whether  foreign  competition,  increased  automa¬ 
tion,  technological  changes,  or  product  obsolescence — is  not  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor.  Every  effort  should  be  made — particularly  at  the 
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State  level — to  assist  the  worker  to  recover  from  his  misfortune. 
After  careful  consideration,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
of  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House,  the  Congress  in  this  session 
enacted  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
meet  this  need.  In  reporting  this  act,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  said: 

The  more  rapidly  our  economy  advances,  the  more  rapidly 
do  skills  become  obsolete.  With  the  growth  of  automation, 
we  can  anticipate  that  the  need  for  continuous  retraining  of 
the  labor  force  will  become  more  and  more  pressing.  Much 
of  this  retraining  is  now  carried  on  by  public  educational 
authorities,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government’s  vocational 
education  program,  and  much  is  done  by  private  schools. 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  combined  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  effort  falls  far  short  of  the  total  need,  and  that  with¬ 
out  an  intensive  nationwide  program  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  retraining,  tens  of  thousands  of  worthy  men  and 
women  will  never  be  able  to  obtain  the  skills  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  make  their  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  productivity. 

S.  1991  establishes  such  a  program.  It  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  to  take  the  lead  in  determining  the  training 
needs  of  the  Nation,  in  consultation  with  local  authorities. 

It  provides  funds  for  establishing  training  programs,  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  existing  public  educational  authorities. 

It  authorizes  the  payment  of  subsistence  allowances  to  un¬ 
employed  persons,  who  have  had  3  years  work  experience 
and  who  are  heads  of  families,  during  the  time  they  are 
enrolled  in  training.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  report  annually  on  the  Nation’s  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  and  resources,  and  that  the  President  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  (S.  Kept.  651,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  2). 

We  fully  realize  that  regardless  of  the  skills  or  intentions  of  our 
negotiators,  there  is  no  assurance  that  some  workers  may  not  be' 
adversely  affected  by  increased  imports.  This  may  be  unavoidable. 
It  should,  however,  always  be  held  to  a  minimum.  If  this  does  occur, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  workers.  Their  situation  is  no  different  than 
that  of  other  displaced  workers  for  whom  this  legislation  was  enacted. 
There  is  no  justification  for  setting  up  legislative  preferences  as  be¬ 
tween  unemployed  workers  who  are  unable  to  find  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  proposing  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act,  the  appropriate 
committees  took  into  account  the  level  of  benefits  and  the  period  of 
time  which  would  be  required  to  retrain  a  displaced  worker.  In 
describing  the  causes  of  the  unemployment  which  the  act  sought  to 
cure,  the  Senate  committee  further  said: 

The  unemployed  person  whose  skills  suddenly  become 
obsolete  faces  special  hardships.  He  may  have  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  his  old  job  and  become  accustomed  to 
better  than  average  pay,  bringing  with  it  a  high  standard 
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of  living  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  will  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  new  employer  because  many  companies 
have  age  limitations  in  hiring.  He  probably  has  made 
commitments  for  payments  on  his  home,  life  insurance,  and 
other  household  goods.  He  may  have  prepared  his  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  college  education. 

His  hopes  and  his  self-respect  are  in  jeopardy — in  jeopardy 
not  because  of  his  own  shortcomings  or  because  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  recession,  but  because  his  employment  relationship 
has  been  severed  permanently.  If  he  is  a  coal  miner,  the 
consumer’s  need  for  coal  may  have  been  met  by  other  fuels; 
if  a  semiskilled  factory  hand,  his  firm  may  have  failed  or 
may  have  been  relocated  many  miles  away.  Foreign  com¬ 
petition  displaces  domestic  producers.  Machinery  and  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  eliminate  whole  employee  classifications. 
These  are  examples  of  structural  unemployment — unemploy¬ 
ment  caused  by  some  structural  change  in  the  economy — 
and  studies  have  shown  that  such  unemployment  is  likely 
to  be  of  long  duration  (S.  Rept.  651,  87tli  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  11).  [Italic  added.] 

The  problem  of  the  worker  displaced  by  foreign  competition  was 
thus  specifically  considered  in  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act.  His  needs  were  deemed  to  have  been 
adequately  provided  for  in  that  act.  Without  professing  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  knowledge  in  this  field,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
reporting  out  the  trade  bill  proposes  a  different  and  more  liberal  scale 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  training  allowances,  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  and  irrespective  of  State  unemployment  compensation 
standards. 

ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS  SHOULD  BE  STRICKEN  FROM 

THE  BILL 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  are  opposed  to  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions — whether  for  firms  or  for  workers — 
irrespective  of  the  preferential  treatment  provided  for  workers 
qualifying  for  relief  under  the  trade  bill.  Adjustment  assistance 
insures  that  the  U.S.  negotiators  will  do  a  poor  job  of  negotiating. 
Unemployment  compensation  and  retraining,  no  matter  how  liberal, 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  job.  The  removal  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  negotiators  in  their  trade  negotiations  to  protect  the  job  of 
the  American  worker  represents  a  basic  change  of  policy  which  we — 
and  the  American  worker — should  be  unwilling  to  accept.  His 
fellow  worker  in  the  Common  Market  certainly  will  not  be  called 
upon  for  similar  sacrifices. 

CONCLUSION 

The  trade  bill  (H.R.  11970)  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  an  immeasurable  improvement  over  the  bill  (H.R.  9900) 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  sent  to  the  Congress.  The  role 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  determining  the  economic  effect  of 
possible  tariff  reductions  has  been  reinstated.  The  escape  clause 
has  been  strengthened.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  “extraor¬ 
dinary  relief”.  Restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  extending  the 
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most-favored-nation  principle  indiscriminately  to  other  nations 
regardless  whether  such  nations  might  be  adopting  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  United  States.  Responsibility  for  the  negotiations 
will  be  vested  in  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
staging  requirements  have  been  strengthened  by  striking  the  provi¬ 
sion  permitting  a  reduction  in  tariffs  of  up  to  5  percent  ad  valorem 
in  any  one  year,  irrespective  of  the  existing  rate  of  duty.  An  Inter¬ 
agency  Trade  Committee  has  been  established  to  provide  a  forum 
for  hearings  on  alleged  unfair  trade  practices  in  violation  of  our 
international  agreements.  This  agency  can  become  an  important 
part  of  our  trade  policies  and  practices.  Not  only  do  many  of  these 
changes  constitute  an  improvement  over  the  bill  as  submitted  by  the 
administration,  but  some  go  beyond  existing  law. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Kennedy  administration  publi¬ 
cized  the  trade  bill  as  being  the  means  whereby  we  might  obtain  eco¬ 
nomic  utopia,  we  would  not  have  been  constrained  to  sound  a  note 
of  caution  in  these  separate  views.  According  to  the  administration, 
the  bill  will  bring  about : 

An  increase  in  consumer  welfare. 

An  increase  in  employment. 

An  acceleration  in  the  growth  of  the  domestic  economy. 

Maintenance  of  our  economic  leadership  in  the  free  world. 

An  end  to  Communist  economic  penetration. 

Assistance  to  developing  and  emerging  nations. 

The  arresting  of  our  b al an ce-of -payments  deficits. 

And,  to  clinch  the  sale,  an  end  to  the  drain  of  our  gold  reserves. 

According  to  the  Kennedy  administration,  this  is  all  going  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  enactment  of  12  pages  of  authority  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Common  Market  and  other 
free  world  nations  to  lower  or  remove  our  tariffs  in  exchange  for  re¬ 
ductions  in  their  tariffs  or  duties.  In  the  face  of  these  extravagant 
claims,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  the  American  people  if  we 
remained  silent.  In  sounding  a  note  of  caution,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  express  opposition,  as  such,  to  legislation  for  the  promotion  of 
reciprocal  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Noah  M.  Mason. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Bruce  Alger. 

Steven  B.  Derounian. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS  ON 

H.R. 11970 


As  one  of  the  five  Republican  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
■and  Means  who  voted  to  report  H.R.  11970,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  what  I  feel  is  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
nature  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate  those  provisions  of  this 
measure  which  I  believe  are  undesirable  and  even  dangerous.  Both 
the  committee  report  and  the  separate  Republican  views,  including 
the  dissents,  do  an  excellent  job  of  bringing  into  focus  the  ideas  which 
are  embodied  in  this  bill.  There  are  points  in  each  with  which  I 
agree,  and  points  in  each  with  which  I  disagree,  as  I  shall  set  forth 
to  some  degree  in  this  statement. 

These  views  are  submitted  with  the  underlying  belief  that  the  needs 
of  our  time  require  that  the  Congress  delegate  additional  authority 
to  the  Executive  in  order  to  stimulate  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  reciprocal  basis  through  entering  into  further  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  primary  issue  in  this  area  now,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  is  not 
whether  we  should  delegate  authority  to  the  President.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  delegation  of  these  powers  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program,  the  delegation  of  powers  over  interstate  commerce 
to  various  agencies  under  similar  constitutional  authority  and  the 
experience  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  when  Congress 
last  attempted  to  write  the  details  of  tariff  legislation,  has  led  to  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  Congress  should  delegate  much  of  this 
authority  either  to  a  tribunal  or  to  the  Executive,  or  both.  The  pri¬ 
mary  issue  that  the  Congress  must  face  is  that  of  setting  guidelines 
within  which  the  President  may  exercise  his  delegated  authority. 

On  the  positive  side,  this  proposal  contains  new  and  important 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  power  in  the  trade  field,  guide¬ 
lines  vastly  improving  the  manner  in  which  the  President  may  utilize 
his  authority.  They  consist  mainly  of  procedures,  procedures  which 
have  been  badly  needed  in  our  trade  program.  These  procedures, 
used  with  wisdom,  can  be  developed  into  an  efficient  mechanism 
establishing  certainty,  promptness,  and  justice  in  matters  which  touch 
upon  our  citizens’  property  rights  and  job  rights,  as  affected  by  our 
trade  agreements. 

These  new  procedures  fall  into  two  categories. 

First,  there  are  the  prenegotiation  and  negotiating  procedures.  The 
great  innovation  in  this  area  is  in  the  negotiating  team.  This  team 
will  be  given  greater  responsibility  and  will  be  no  longer  a  faceless, 
anonymous  group.  Together  with  this  responsibility,  the  negotiating 
team  is  to  be  given  greater  status.  The  Chief  Negotiator  will  bear 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  and  he  and  his  deputy  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
This  enhanced  status  and  responsibility  will  put  our  negotiating  team 
on  a  par  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  whose  negotiating  teams  are 
often  led  by  Cabinet-rank  officers. 
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Second,  there  are  the  enforcement  procedures.  At  present  there  is 
no  established  body  before  which  American  business  and  labor  can 
present  allegations  of  unfair  trade  practices  which  are  in  violation  of 
international  commercial  agreement.  This  bill  establishes  such  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  Interagency  Trade  Organization  is  created  as  a  forum 
where  interested  persons  can  establish  the  truth  ol  alleged  unfair 
foreign  trade  restrictions  in  violation  of  trade  agreements.  If  the 
Executive  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  a  violation  of 
a  trade  agreement  is  established  he  may  withdraw  concessions.  This 
can  become  an  important  part  of  our  foreign  trade  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Interagency  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  set  up  to  hear  only  the  complaints  of  our  domestic  industry 
and  labor.  It  will  be  available  as  well  for  our  importers  to  register 
complaints  of  alleged  unfair  practices  by  our  domestic  industry 
against  foreign  imports.  The  importance  ol  this  device  should  not 
be  played  down.  It  can  be  an  effective  force  in  the  effort  to  establish 
the  type  of  fair  trade  practices  in  international  commerce  which  are 
essential  to  the  stimulation  of  increased  foreign  trade. 

The  escape  clause,  the  national  security  clause  and  the  peril-point 
procedure  remain,  although  the  unrealistic  requirement  of  specific 
peril  points  is  eliminated.  Commonsense  dictates  that  a  good 
negotiating  procedure  include  the  finding  of  peril  points,  whether 
required  by  Congress  or  not.  It  is  important  for  the  negotiating 
team  to  know  what  effect  concessions  would  have  upon  .American 
business  and  jobs,  upon  the  economy  overall.  The  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  and  the  Tariff  Commission  will  continue 
their  previous  functions  in  this  area,  and  the  Chief  Negotiator  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  this  groundwork  is  accomplished. 

In  essence,  H.R.  11970  is  not  a  new  approach  to  negotiating  trade 
agreements.  It  is  really  a  refinement  of  the  existing  procedure,  the 
last  step  to  be  taken  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  After  the 
powers  granted  by  H.R.  11970  have  been  exercised,  we  will  have  little 
or  no  trading  material  left.  We  will  have  traded  it  all  away. 

There  are  two  dangerous  innovations  in  this  bill. 

The  first  is  that  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be,  as  the  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration  so  vociferously  proclaims  it  to  be,  a  free  trading  bill.  Rather 
it  might  well  be  a  measure  laying  the  groundwork  for  substituting  a 
system  of  licenses,  quotas,  Government  subsidies,  cartels,  and  other 
governmental  regulations  of  trade  for  the  tariff  mechanism.  So  em¬ 
ployed,  it  would  establish  Government  control  through  the  exercise 
of  discretionary  power  in  the  imposition  of  these  trade  limitations  and 
substitute  bureaucratic  decision  for  the  operation  of  the  marketplace 
in  international  trade.  Free  trade  is  based  upon  fair  trade  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  regulation  which  has  no  basic  concept  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  fair  and  reciprocal  trade  cannot  produce  either  free  or  increased 
trade  in  the  long  run. 

Western  European  countries,  and  most  other  countries  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States,  have  long  used  these  more  restrictive  and 
bureaucratic  devices  for  regulating  international  trade.  A  trade 
policy  based  upon  tariffs,  if  regulation  is  to  be  presumed,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  progressive  and  liberal  in  that  it  retains  a  basic  portion 
of  the  decision-making  function  in  the  marketplace. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  administration,  under  the  cloak  of  free 
trade,  is  seeking  to  substitute  these  more  regressive  trade  regulators 
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for  the  tariff  system.  It  denies  that  this  is  the  case,  but  it  utilized 
section  201  of  the  Agriculture  Act  in  order  to  bring  about  an  inter¬ 
national  cartel  in  textiles  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  January.  The 
Kennedy  administration  has  opposed  attempts  to  repeal  section  201 
and  has  requested,  in  fact,  that  this  broad  section  be  further  broad¬ 
ened  so  that  agreements  setting  quotas  and  licenses  under  it  would 
have  application  to  nations  not  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  course 
of  action  indicates  that  there  is  an  intent  to  utilize  this  power  further. 
So  long  as  section  201  remains  on  the  books,  the  beneficial  procedures 
of  H.R.  11970,  establishing  rights  in  our  citizens  as  opposed  to  privi¬ 
leges,  to  be  handed  out  at  will  by  the  Executive  bureaucracy,  become 
almost  meaningless. 

The  second  dangerous  innovation  is  the  concept  of  relief  provided 
in  the  trade  adjustment  sections  of  the  bill.  Relief  is  not  limited  to 
governmental  aid  so  a  business  can  move  out  of  a  field  in  which  it 
cannot  efficiently  compete  with  foreign  concerns,  relief  may  be  a 
subsidy  to  enable  a  business  to  become  sufficiently  “efficient”  to 
compete. 

The  difference  can  be  illustrated  by  an  actual  case.  Our  west  coast 
tuna  fishermen  were  having  a  difficult  time  competing  with  the 
Japanese  tuna  fishermen.  Tariff  increases  were  requested  and  denied. 
Instead,  the  Government,  because  private  bankers  would  not,  lent 
money  to  certain  of  the  tuna  fishermen  to  “modernize”  their  boats. 
Note:  The  net  result  is  the  same,  the  fishermen  stayed  in  business. 
Or  at  least  the  objective  was  the  same.  The  difference,  however,  is 
quite  marked  when  one  realizes  that  if  the  tariff  had  been  used  to  help 
the  west  coast  tuna  fishermen,  then  all  tuna  fishermen  would  have  had 
an  equal  opportunity  of  modernizing  their  boats  and  the  ones  who 
proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  would  have  been  successful.  When  a 
Government  loan,  which  is  a  subsidy,  is  used,  the  tuna  fishermen  who 
had  the  ability  to  persuade  the  Federal  bureaucrats  to  grant  a  loan 
were  the  ones  who  survived.  Thus  the  survivors  could  be  the  less 
efficient  fishermen,  but  the  more  proficient  persuaders. 

I  join  in  the  views  expressed  by  my  colleagues  which  more  fully 
ci’iticize  the  trade  adjustment  sections  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size,  however,  that  the  reason  we  oppose  them,  and  seek  to  eliminate 
them,  is  because  we  are  concerned  about  the  damage  that  unfair 
foreign  trade  competition  can  do  to  our  workers  and  our  industries, 
and  the  inadequacies  of  these  provisions  for  repairing  the  damage  done. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  avoid  the  wound,  not  bare  our  breast  to  it 
and  concentrate  on  the  first  aid  treatment  of  it. 

If  the  wound  does  come  about  we  already  have  mechanisms  for  the 
assistance  of  small  businesses  to  enter  fields  in  which  they  can  compete. 
We  recently  passed  the  Manpower  Training  Act  for  the  retraining  of 
workers,  if  the  overreaching  reasons  of  national  policy  requires  that 
tariffs  be  lowered  to  the  point  at  which  these  workers  and  businesses 
sustain  economic  injury.  It  is  shameful  that  the  administration 
ignores  the  mechanisms  that  already  exist  and  seeks  to  impose  upon 
them  new  systems,  conflicting  and  competing  with  them.  Following 
this  path  will  damage  the  good  programs  we  have,  including  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  program,  and  will  fail  to  produce  the  results 
sought. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  administration  spokesmen  have,  in  their 
appearances  before  the  committee,  been  so  irresponsible  in  responding 
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to  questions  about  how  the  powers  granted  in  H.R.  11970  would  be 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  GATT,  section  4  of  NATO,  the  OECD 
and  the  U.N.  If  thought  had  been  given  to  the  integration  of  H.R. 
11970  into  these  important  international  organizations,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  were  not  sharing  them  with  the  committee.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  lack  of  candor  is  more  ominous  for  the 
future  of  our  country  than  is  ignorance. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like,  once  again,  to  note  the  inconsistency 
of  the  goals  established  for  this  bill  and  the  effects  of  the  foreign  tax 
provisions  of  H.R.  10650,  passed  by  this  body  and  now  under  study 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  are  asked  by  passing  this  bill 
to  help  build  a  stronger  international  community  through  the  ties  of 
commerce;  the  foreign  tax  provisions  of  the  tax  revision  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  hobble  the  operation  of  American  companies  working 
abroad  in  the  market  they  serve  and  go  far  toward  severing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  commercial  ties  which  can  help  strengthen  the 
nternational  community  of  nations. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN  ON 

H.R.  11970 


While  I  share  the  views  of  the  other  Republican  members  of  the' 
committee  with  respect  to  the  deficiencies  in  H.R.  11970,  as  well  as 
the  attitude  of  the  Kennedy  administration  in  its  approach  to  trade 
negotiations,  I  am  constrained  to  support  the  bill. 

H.R.  9900,  as  presented  by  the  Kennedy  administration,  provided 
for  a  complete  surrender  of  the  Congress  to  the  Executive  of  all 
congressional  authority  over  trade  matters  without  an  opportunity 
for  those  adversely  affected  to  be  heard  except  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive.  I  was  unalterably  opposed  to  that  bill. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  is 
more  nearly  in  conformity  with  existing  law.  H.R.  11970  retains  the 
concept  of  the  “peril-point”  function  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
escape-clause  procedure  has  been  reinstated,  not  as  “extraordinary 
relief,”  but  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  so-called  “adjustment  assist¬ 
ance”  provisions.  The  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress  can 
institute  escape  clause  relief.  The  bill  now  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Chief  Negotiator,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
thereby  fixing  the  responsibility  for  trade  negotiations.  The  bill 
provides  for  retaliatory  action  where  other  nations  discriminate 
against  U.S.  imports.  In  many  respects,  H.R.  11970  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  existing  law. 

While  I  will  vote  in  support  of  the  bill,  I  would  still  favor  eliminat¬ 
ing  those  provisions  relating  to  “adjustment  assistance.”  A  Federal 
“dole”  is  no  substitute  for  sales  and  jobs. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  over  the  attitude  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  in  negotiations  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  and  particularly  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  realize 
that  trade  is  a  weapon  being  used  by  the  Communists  in  the  cold 
war.  When  the  United  States,  or  the  other  free  nations,  trade  with 
the  Communists,  we  are  helping  them  to  destroy  us.  The  so-called 
“Ball  report,”  prepared  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
for  the  President,  recommended  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  Com¬ 
munist  trade,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  accept.  Trading  with  the 
Communists  does  not  advance  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  The 
Kennedy  administration  must  make  greater  efforts  to  curtail  trade 
between  our  allies  and  the  Communist  world. 

Steven  B.  Derounian; 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MESSRS.  MASON,  KNOX,  UTT, 
BETTS,  AND  ALGER  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  11970 

The  undersigned  generally  support  the  separate  views  of  our 
Republican  colleagues.  We  feel  they  contain  statements,  however, 
which  tend  to  oversimplify  the  problems  and  objectives  of  the  bill. 
We  differ  because  we  believe  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  not  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  existing  law. 

Since  we  oppose  H.R.  11970,  we  feel  compelled  to  express  our  own 
views  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  by  our  colleagues  in  their  separate 
views. 

In  our  opinion  H.R.  11970  has  the  following  further  specific  major 
defects : 

(1)  It  licenses  the  President  to  cause  injury  to  domestic  industries 
and  workers;  intends  that  this  be  done;  and  provides  for  a  Federal 
dole  to  workers  and  subsidies  to  business  to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
distress. 

(2)  It  transforms  the  trade  agreements  program  from  an  instrument 
for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  into  a  kind  of  foreign-aid  or  diplo¬ 
matic  currency  for  use  in  accomplishing  nontrade  objectives,  such  as 
strengthening  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries,  assisting  in 
the  progress  of  less  developed  countries,  and  preventing  Communist 
penetration;  this  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  multiple  statement  of 
purposes  (sec.  102)  and  the  words  empowering  the  President  to  make 
agreements  and  proclaim  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duty  whenever 
he  determines  uthat  any  oj  the  purposes ”  stated  in  section  102  “will  be 
promoted.”  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  expansion  of  U.S.  exports, 
or  strengthening  the  U.S.  economy;  we  are  spending  enough  of  our 
treasure  for  foreign  aid  without  throwing  our  domestic  market  onto 
the  pile  as  well. 

(3)  It  assumes,  illogically  we  believe,  that  total  elimination  of  U.S. 
duties  on  industrial  and  agricultural  products  (and,  as  it  happens,  of 
many  fishery  products,  through  the  5-percent  duty  elimination  author¬ 
ity  of  sec.  202),  made  ostensibly  for  Europe’s  benefit,  but  extended  to 
Japan  and  all  the  free  world  under  our  most-favored-nation  policy, 
will  benefit  rather  than  harm  our  internal  domestic  economy.  The 
history  of  trade  agreements  authority  is  that  authority  once  given 
never  lapses;  it  is  fully  used.  To  empower  the  President  to  eliminate 
duties,  as  H.R.  11970  does  under  a  variety  of  headings,  will  result  in 
5  years  in  agreements  transferring  en  masse  our  vitally  important 
protective  duties  on  industrial,  agricultural,  fishery,  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  free  list.  Without  meaningful  safeguards,  this  courts 
disaster  with  an  open  hand. 

(4)  By  providing  the  President  with  the  appealing  largess  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  exercises  in  magnanimity  with  the  displaced 
workers  of  the  new  trade  program  as  an  alternative  to  the  stern  tasks 
of  diplomacy  implied  by  the  recent  Common  Market  retaliation 
against  our  carpet  and  glass  tariff  adjustments,  escape-clause  relief 
in  the  form  of  tariff  action  to  preserve  the  strength  of  our  domestic 
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industries  against  unfair  low-cost  foreign  competition  will  quickly 
become  part  of  the  forgotten  lore  of  the  past.  This  bill,  H.R.  11970, 
will  put  an  end  to  tariff  adjustment  by  the  Executive.  Congress  has 
already  put  an  end  to  such  adjustment  by  legislative  initiative.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  exigencies  of  this  or  any  age  require  that  we 
in  the  Congress  make  a  dead  letter  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  hence,  we  must  out  of  a  decent  respect  for  our  oath  to  uphold 
and  defend  that  Constitution  cast  our  vote  against  H.R.  11970. 

Our  concern  is  the  strength  of  our  domestic  economy.  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  present  emulation  by  Western  Europe  of  our  173- 
year  demonstration  of  a  common  market  requires  us  to  dismantle  in 
haste  the  external  tariff  policy  which  has  served  to  knit  our  strength. 
We  reject  the  notion  that  the  imbalance  in  payments  our  defense  of 
Europe  entails  requires  that  we  throw  overboard  the  means  for 
balance  in  our  regulation  of  imports.  We  will  not  take  a  hand  in 
sewing  cockle  in  our  rich  American  economic  fields.  If  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  discover  the  secret  of  European  economic  growth,  let  us 
suggest  that  the  integrity  of  the  Common  Market  achieved  by  the 
external  tariff  and  the  lightened  load  of  governmental  budgets  eased 
by  our  own  generosity  in  assuming  their  military  defense  and  foreign 
aid  responsibilities  toward  others  are  not  inconsiderable  factors. 
Instead  of  dismantling  our  external  tariff  (modest  though  it  is  at 
today’s  12-percent  level)  and  adding  to  the  burden  of  our  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid,  we  might  experiment  with  the  reverse 
situation:  Preserve  our  external  economic  tariff  belt,  expedite  de¬ 
preciation  allowance  tax  reform,  and  lighten  the  tax  load  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  resting  so  heavily  on  our  business  organizations.1 

For  more  than  4  years  unemployment  in  the  United  States  has  been 
running  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  or  more  of  the  labor  force.  The  latest 
available  figures  show  that  it  is  still  in  that  range.2  In  seven  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  unemployment  is  below  2  percent,  in  two  countries, 
below  5  percent.3  In  Japan,  unemployment  is  less  than  1  percent.4 * 
Labor  shortages  are  known  to  be  “fairly  general”  in  the  northern  areas 
of  the  Common  Market.6  So  unemployment  is  becoming  uniquely 
our  problem,  not  that  of  our  trading  partners.  Their  economies  are 
growing  at  a  rate  at  least  twice  (Europe)  to  three  times  (Japan) 
ours.6  At  present  rates  of  duty,  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  expect  a  “sharp  increase  in  imports”  over  1961 ’s  level,7 
and  these  rates  are  to  be  further  reduced  20  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
recently  concluded  “Dillon  round”  of  tariff  negotiations.  We  must 
therefore  recognize  that  it  is  upon  this  rising  volume  of  imports  that 
the  effects  of  still  further  duty  reductions  or  eliminations  under  H.R. 
11970  would  be  based.  The  intensified  rise  in  volume  is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  sustain  full  employment  abroad.  What  consequences 
can  possibly  flow  for  our  own  labor  force  from  such  an  accelerated 

i  See  “Keeping  Competitive,”  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  5,  1962,  Congressional  Record,  June  8,  1962 
p.  9292. 

a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earnings,  May  1962. 

a  OEEC,  Twelfth  Annual  Economic  Review;  cf.  International  Labor  Review,  Statistical  Supplement, 
May  1962. 

<  International  Labor  Review,  Statistical  Supplement,  May  1962. 

•  EEC,  Information  Memo.  p.  8119,  April  1962. 

«  OEEC,  Twelfth  Annual  Economic  Review,  p.  146;  Business  Cycle  Developments,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  May  1962,  p.  28;  Annual  Report  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  table  11. 

7  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Balance  of  Payments,  Mar.  26,  1962,  p.  12. 
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increase  in  imports,  but  more  unemployment?8  The  administration’s 
proposal,  now  seconded  by  the  majority  of  this  committee,  to  create  a 
preferred  class  of  unemployed  with  a  special  claim  on  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  payments  will  solve  nothing.  Indeed,  it  will 
create  an  inequity  as  between  classes  of  unemployed  in  the  States 
today  which  will  provide  tomorrow’s  argument  for  increasing  all  other 
unemployment  benefits  to  correct  the  inequity.  This  is  a  familiar 
technique  in  labor  negotiations,  but  scarcely  amounts  to  the  order 
of  economic  statesmanship  needed  to  get  America  on  the  move. 
Wages  for  a  growing  labor  force  paid  out  of  wealth  generated  by 
increased  production  is  the  need — not  benefit  payments  for  a  growing 
unemployed  force  paid  out  of  the  tax  burden  of  a  retarded  industrial 
economy. 

We  recommend  that  the  matter  of  trade  agreement  authority  be 
deferred  for  1  or  2  years,  while  more  study  and  attention  are  given  to 
developments  in  the  Common  Market,  and  the  impact  of  further  tariff 
reductions  on  the  strength  of  our  domestic  economy.  If  and  when 
new  authority  is  given  to  the  President,  it  should  be  done,  as  in  the 
past,  under  the  framework  of  our  traditional  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation,  with  strengthened  peril-point  and  escape-clause  provisions. 

Noah  M.  Mason. 

Victor  A.  Knox. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Bruce  Alger. 

8  Tne  rresiuent’s  message  (H.  Doe.  314,  87th  Cong.)  states  that  the  “more  liberal  trade  policy”  he  advo¬ 
cates  “will  in  general  benefit  our  most  efficient  and  expanding  industries.”  But  these  industries  do  not 
appear  to  create  new  jobs  as  they  expand.  The  “efficient  and  expanding  industries”  are  those  which  are 
characterized  by  technological  change  and  increased  productivity.  In  an  article  “Technological  Change 
and  Employment,”  to  appear  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1962,  top  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  point  out  that  decreases  in  employment  associated  with  increased  productivity  amounted  to  an 
average  of  200,000  jobs  per  year  during  the  period  1953-59.  And,  they  estimate  that  during  the  next  decade 
“it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  that  gains  in  output  per  man-hour  in  many  industries  will  be  associated 
with  decreases  in  employment  amounting  to  at  least  100,000  workers  per  year,  on  the  average.”  The  authors 
point  out  that  at  the  current  level  of  civilian  employment,  if  output  per  man-hour  in  the  total  economy 
were  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  output  of  goods  and  services  “would  have  to  increase  fast 
enough  to  provide  about  2  million  jobs  per  year  in  order  to  retain  the  same  level  of  employment.”  [Emphasis 
added.]  This  is  on  top  of  the  new  jobs  which  must  be  provided  for  over  1  million  net  additions  to  the  labor 
force  each  year.  In  the  face  of  this  evaluation,  we  cannot  be  sanguine  as  to  the  employment  benefits  which 
might  occur  as  our  “most  efficient”  industries  expand  their  exports.  We  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
absolute  displacement  of  employment  which  is  occurring  now,  and  which  will  occur  on  an  accelerated  basis 
as  a  result  of  shrply  increased  mports,  if  the  deep  tariff  reductions  or  duty  eliminations  authorized  by  H.R 
11970  occur.  As  the  CED  observed,  “The  rates  that  now  remain  after  a  generation  of  reciprocal  reductions 
are  the  hard  cases,  the  rates  that  have  been  difficult  to  reduce  because  they  protect  industries  that  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  import  competition”  (“A  New  Trade  Policy  for  the  United  States,”  April  1962,  p.  6). 
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**si8»  and  restated  the  application  of  the  act  to  the  11  watershed  improvement 
programs  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  p,  10406 

Rep.  Smith,  Miss.,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  joint 
planning  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  preparing  watershed  plans  which  will 
significantly  affect  water  resources  development  activities  in  areas  downstream 
from  the  watershed,  p.  10407 

By  Rep.  Reb^s  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  entering  into  agr^ments  on 
farms  in  N.  DakW.  S.  Dak. ,  or  Minn. ,  to  provide  financial  or  teeiinical  assist¬ 
ance  for  wetland  drainage  if  Interior  has  made  a  finding  that/wildlife  Dreser- 
vation  will  be  materially  harmed,  pp.  10407-8 

By  Rep,  Cooley  to  pbqvide  that  no  land-use  adjustment^ agreement  shall  be 
made  covering  land  on  whlt^h  the  ownership  has  changed/ln  the  two-year  period 
preceding  the  first  year  or\the  contract  period  unless  the  new  ownership  was 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previot^Sowner,  the  land  becomes  a 
part  of  an  existing  farm  or  ranbt^,  or  the  land"  is  combined  with  other  land  as 
a  farming  or  ranching  enterprise  which  the/Secretary  determines  will  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  the  program,  pp.  10* 

By  Rep.  May  declaring  it  to  be  the/^nse  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  mak^surpj^s  agricultural  commodities  available 
to  those  Chinese  refugees  who  haye  fled  to "Hong  Kong.  p.  10410 

By  Rep.  Mclntire,  127  to  to  delete  title  III  from  the  bill  which  would 
have. exempted  potatoes  for dehydrating  from  theNauthority  for  the  issuance  of 
marketing  orders,  pp.  1Q4I1-2 

Rejected  the  followip^  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Findl^y^  106  to  142,  to  prohibit  the  Secretar^vfrom  providing 
assistance  to  any  farm  or  ranch  for  the  development  of  recreation  resources 
unless  thevwlll  be  available  on  a  nonsegregated  basis  and  the  owners  and 
operate  rs^gree  to  maintain  and  operate  such  facilities  on  a  noh^iegre gated 
basis,  /pp.  10403-4 

By'Rep.  Findley  to  provide  that  the  public  recreation  facilities  developed 
under  the  land-use  adjustment  program  shall  be  nonsegregated.  pp.  104C6-7 
By  Rep.  Derwinski  to  provide  that  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  for  farm 
improvement  loans  to  individuals  in  Communist  countries  where  surplus  agriW 
cultural  commodities  are  sold.  pp.  10410-1 
_ Rejected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Gross  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  p.  10401' 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  As  reported  (See  Digest  95) ,  H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  includes  provisions  as  follows: 


Extends  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  from  July  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1967. 

Provides  the  President  with  basic  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent 
of  the  July  1,  1962,  level  and  to  increase  duties  to  50  percent  over  the  July 
1,  1934,  level. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  duties  on  arti¬ 
cles  within  categories  when  he  has  determined  that  the  U.  S.  and  the  countries 
composing  the  European  Economic  Community  together  account  for  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  free  world  trade  in  such  categories  of  articles  in  a  representative 
period. 

Authorizes  the  President,  in  an  agreement  with  the  EEC,  to  reduce  by  more 
than  50  percent  duties  on  articles  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No. 

143,  as  issued  in  Sept.  1959,  whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  an 
agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.  S.  exports  of 
like  articles. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  duties  on  tropi¬ 
cal  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities  whenever  he  determines  that  like 
commodities  are  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  U.S.,  provided 
EEC  had  made  certain  commitments  on  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  importation 
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of  such  commodities. 

Provides  that  the  President  may  reduce  duties  by  more  than  50  percent  where 
the  rate  was  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  leSi?  on  July  1,  1962. 

Requires  the  President,  in  certain  cii  'uxmstances,  to  reserve  from  negotia¬ 
tions  any  article  with  respect  to  which  t  le  Tariff  Commission  found  that  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  were  seriously  inju  *ing  or  threatening  such  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned.  Retains  pre  .ent.  provisions  of  law  governing  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  take  action  to  adjust  the  level  of  imports  when 
he  finds  they  threaten  to  impair  the  nati  nal  security.  Requires,  in  general r 
that  tariff  reductions  would  be  made  in  n  less  than  five  annual  stages,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  tropical  commodity  aut  lority. 

Requires  the  President  to  furnish  the  ,’ariff  Commission  with  a  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  contemplates  negotiating  up  »n,  and  the  Commission  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  economic  effect  of  any  proposed  trade  agreement  action.  Requires 
hearings  by  the  Tariff  Commission  or  any  ommittee  established  by  the  President 
for  interested  persons  to  present  their  v  ews  on  proposed  trade  agreement 
actions. 

Requires  the  President  to  appoint  a  Sp  cij&l  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia 
tions  who  would  be  chief  U.  S.  representa  ive  on  trade  negotiations.  Requires 
the  President  to  establish  a  Cabinet-ieve.  interagency  trade  organization  to  '/ 
advise  him  on  trade  agreement  matters* 

Provides  that  any  firm,  group  of  workei  s,  or  industry  seeking  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  may  petition  the  Tariff  Commission  ar  1  that  the  Commission  shall  make  an 
investigation  and  report  the  results  to  th  •  President.  After  receiving  a  re¬ 
port  containing  affirmative  findings  the  P  esident  is  authorized  to  raise  the 
tariff  or  impose  quotas,  or  both.  In  case  where  the  President  does  not  take 
the  action  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  ;  o  be  necessary,  the  Congress  may  re¬ 
quire  such  action  be  taken  by  adoption  by  »  ach  House  of  a  resolution  approving 
the  action  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  n€  :essary. 


PATENTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  w  .thout  amendment  H.  R.  10966,  to  ft) 
^he  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office  (H.  R  pt.  1850).  p.  10438  ^ 

14.  PURCHASHJG.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  tt  e  audit  of  the  general  eaptfly  fund, 
GSA,  for  rascal  year  1961.  p.  10438 

15.  REPORTS.  The"Da3My  Digest"  states  that  the  G  >vernment  Operations  Committee  "Mel 

in  executive  sessicft^and  adopted.  .* reports  e;  titled. .. ’  Coifimingling  of  United 
States  and  Communist  FcKfii.sn  Aid' ;  and  ?Avaij  abilitvorlnformation  From  Feder  t 
Departments  and  Agencies  telephone  Monitorir,  S^e^nd  Review).*"  p.  D495 

16.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Curtis,  Mo.,  critic^ed  the  adirttr'stration' s  trade  policies  and  in¬ 

serted  a  statement  of  Rep.  Findley  dT^tipJ^in;  the  sugar  bill.  p.  10429 

17.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Jonas  criticized  tjja^TarrtfsXc  emission  for  delay  in  a  decision 
on  textiles  and  said,  "Further  d&lay  by  the  CcNijnission  in  announcing  its 

ec  sion  simply  compounds  th^injury  and  damag  i  being  done  to  the  domestic 
textile  industry."  pp.  10^29-30 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

CONSERVATI(N  ^j>nlj)LIFE.  Extension  of  remarks  o:  Sen.  Metcalf  urgifrg,  enactment 
his  proposed,  bill  which  would  preclude  destruci  ion  of  fish,  wildlife>\and  re¬ 
creation  values  by  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways,  pp.  A4628-9  ^ 

19.  F£RM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Brt  7,  Harvey,  Dorn,  and  Pirnie  i^> 

artlcles  opposing  ;t  he  proposed  farm  bill.  pp.  A4634,  A  4636,  A4660, 
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SENATE 


1.  SUGAR.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  I2ls54,  the  sugar 

bill  (S,  Rep^I  1631) (p.  10834).  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business 
(p.  10881)^  Sen.  Morton  submitted  two  amendments  intended  to  be\>roposed  to 
the  bill  /?.  10834). 

2.  FORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9822,  to  grant  national  forest  status 

to  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  national  forests  acquired  under  the 
exchange  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  This  bill  will  now  be  sen£  to 
ttxe  President,  pp.  10870-1 

Passed  as  reported  S.  3112,  to  add  approximately  18,100  acres  of  land- 
utilization  project  lands  to  the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colo. ,  and  approxii 
ly  249,700  acres  of  such  lands  to  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests  in 
N.  Mex.  pp.  10869-70 
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extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  two  years,  until  June  30,  1964.  This  > 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  10871-2  / 

V  4  '  J  4,  .  .  v  m*  .  *  «iJ*  '  ■-»  «  *  ..  ,  , , ^ 

EXPORT  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  by  both  Houses  on  S.  3161,  to  continu 
the  authority  for  regulation  of  exports  for  three  years,  until  June  30, /1965. 
pp.  10879,  10921-2  \  / 

FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  criticized  opposition  to  S.  1129,  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  improved  programs  of  recruitment,  trans¬ 
port  at  ion ,\etc. ,  for  agricultural  workers,  stated  that  "some  of,the  Nation's 
most  powerful  farm  Interests  have  launched  a  massive  and  deliberate  campaign" 
against  the  bill,  and  Inserted  several  items  on  the  matter,  pp.  10849-51 

RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  405,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Mann 
Creek  reclamation  project,  Ida.  pp.  10864-5  / 

Passed  as  reported  S.  114,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Waurika  reclame 
tion  project,  Okla.  pp.  10865-7  / 

rOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger  commended  the  decision  of  /the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  directing  its  council  on  drugs  to  study  and  repor 
upon  the  relationship  between  tobacco  and  disease,  p.  10835 

INSPECTION;  RESEARCH,  the  Foreign  Relations /Committee  tentatively  approved  for 
reporting  H.  R.  8982,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex. ,  and  H.  R.  9883,  to  authorize  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grdnde  near  Los  Indios,  Tex.  p.  D519 

'RAIN  TRADING.  Sen.  Pearson  commended  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  for  its 
"important  contribution  to  the  efficients  handling  of  the  complex  trading  sys¬ 
tem  developed  to  handle  grain,"  and  inserted  an  editorial  commending  the  Board 
pp.  10838-40  /  \ 

'OREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Morton  ijSserted  an  analysis  he  had  prepared  on  devices 
other  than  tariffs  and  duties  that  are  "used  by\many  foreign  nations  to 
discriminate  against  Imported  products."  p.  10838 

/  \  ♦  :  • 

RACE  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  and  Inserted  two  items  commending  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps  on  its  first  anniversary.  ppV  10846-9 

C0N0MIC  GROWTH.  Sen.  Goldwater  inserted  an  address  by  Dk.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler 
"The  Developing  .Dialog  on  Economic  Growth."  pp.  10854-7  \ 

Sen.  Proxmire  commended  the  President's  call  "for  a  debate  on  economic 
policy,"  and  discussed  the  economic  situation  with  Sens.  Robertson  and  Russell 
pp.  10861-4/  .,j  \ 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 


D523*  R*  U97°'  the  Pr°P°8ed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19^2.  pp.  10901,  10950, 


15.  TAXATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11879  to  provide  a  1-year 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  11970 


June  26,  1962. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  712] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  712,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  712 

[Report  No.  1924] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  26, 1962 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to 

5  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 

6  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 

7  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri- 

8  culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 

9  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 

10  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 

11  not  to  exceed  eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

12  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  he  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  he 
in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instructions. 
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ernment  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

‘  ( 2 )  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  Act; 

“(30  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section.  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  5^3),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

“(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Ackof  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seqjjnot  otherwise  provided  for; 

“(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956^0  Stat.  890-892),  as  amend¬ 
ed;  and 

“(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  Except  as  may 'be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  lAct,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken,  or  entered  \nto  under  au¬ 
thority  of  any  provision  of  law^  repealed  by 
this  Act  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  until  modified.,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  6.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and\(d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence\ff 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (1 
Stat.  504) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  7.  Until  the  enactment  of  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  activities  under  this 
Act,  such  activities  may  be  conducted  with 
funds  made  available  under  section  451(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.” 

Francis  E.  Walter, 

Michael  A.  Feighan, 

Frank  Chelf, 

Richard  H.  Poff, 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962  ' 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  712,  Rept.  No.  1924) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said  amend¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit,  with  or  without  instruc¬ 
tions. 


CCINATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  699  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10541)  to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
carry  out  intensive  vaccination  programs 
designed  to  protect  their  populations,  espe¬ 
cially  all  preschool  children,  against  polio¬ 
myelitis,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and 
tetanus,  and  against  other  diseases,  which 
may  in  the  future  become  susceptible  of 
practical  elimination  as  a  public  health 
problem  through  such  programs.  After  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At /he 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Oom- 
uttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  /o  the 
Hbuse  with  such  amendments  as  irnfy  have 
beefi.  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  Ax ly  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  c/mmittee  of 
the  Whdje  to  the  bill  or  conyhittee  substi¬ 
tute.  Thk  previous  question:  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Ordered  on  the  /bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion\except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mk/Speaker;  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  tlnftXHouse  Resolution  699 
be  amended  to/triKk  out  on  page  2,  line 
2,  the  word  ‘/udiciaiV’  and  insert  “In¬ 
terstate  and/Foreign  Commerce”. 

The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectionrio  the  request  of  t^te  gentleman 
from  California? 

Thyre  was  no  objection. 

SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  l\vield  30 
mjhutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
wk  [Mrs.  St.  George]  and,  pending 
hat,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  Idpay 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  69 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R> 
10541,  a  bill  to  assist  States  and  commu¬ 
nities  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccination 
programs  designed  to  protect  their  popu¬ 
lations,  especially  all  preschool  children, 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  and  tetanus,  and  against 
other  diseases  which  may  in  the  future 
become  susceptible  of  practical  elimina¬ 
tion  as  a  public  health  problem  through 
such  programs.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10541  is  to 
authorize  a  3 -year  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  States  and,  with  State 
approval,  to  local  communities,  for  inten¬ 
sive  vaccination  programs  against  the 
four  diseases  which  constitute  significant 
public  health  problems.  The  intensive 
programs  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
must  be  aimed  at  immunizing  practically 
all  susceptible  persons  in  the  community, 
and  particularly  children  under  5  years 
of  age. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  funds  may  be  used  for  the 


purchase  of  vaccine  for  children  unde/  5 
years  of  age  and  for  the  salaries/and 
related  expenses  of  additional  State  and 
local  health  personnel  required  for  plan¬ 
ning,  organizational,  and  promotional 
activities  in  connection  with'  intensive 
community  programs,  and  Jto  maintain 
the  epidemiologic  and  labo/atory  surveil¬ 
lance  required. 

The  States  and  communities,  for  their 
part,  would  be  responsible  for  support¬ 
ing,  through  public/funds  or  otherwise, 
all  other  elernentyof  the  intensive  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  method/'of  organizing  and  con¬ 
ducting  local /programs  would  be  left  to 
State  and  Weal  determinations. 

The  maximum  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  the  legislation  for  grants  would 
be  $14  iniliion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  20,  1963,  and  $11  million  for  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

fr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
>use  Resolution  699. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  H.R.  10541,  a  bill  that 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
has  gone  into  and  explained.  It  is  a 
simple  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  seems  to  some  of  us  a  little 
bit  astonishing  that  at  this  time  in  our 
development  as  a  nation  we  need  to  go 
into  vaccination  on  such  a  big  scale.  It 
was  my  impression  at  least  that  we  were 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  this  respect. 
Now  we  find  that  far  from  being  taken 
care  of  we  have  got  to  go  out  and  spend 
in  the  next  3  years  an  additional  $36 
million  to  have  this  program  carried 
through  in  the  proper  manner. 

Certainly  no  one  in  this  country  or  in 
this  Congress  could  oppose  vaccination. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  who,  for  religious  and  conscientious 
reasons,  have  reservations  against  vac¬ 
cination.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
in  this  bill  they  will  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  it  against  their  own  wishes  or 
against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Apart  from  this  one  criticism,  I  have 
not  yet  had  it  successfully  explained  to 
me  why  so  much  money  is  needed  and 
why  the  program  has  to  be  so  greatly 
mlarged.  I  can  see  no  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  resolution  and  I  hope  it  will 
pas 

Mk  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mrs.  St  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemans 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  today  under  the  1 -minute 
rule  be  carried  at  the  end  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  legislative  day;  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  include  therein  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
that  has  been  discussed  sq  much  here  to¬ 
day,  together  with  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiek^  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Williams!.  \ 
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tMr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark\  and  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

\  ONE  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  mostNAmericans  were  as  shocked 
and  outraged,  as  I  was  by  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  of  yesterday,  which  had 
the  effect  of  outlawing  prayer  in  our 
public  schools.  ''Surely  no  action  ever 
taken  by  an  agen&y  of  Government  in 
America  has  been  s<a  destructive  of  the 
basic  foundations  of 'our  society.  The 
implications  of  this  decision  and  the  in¬ 
terpretations  which  it  sugegsts,  are  more 
terrifying,  even  than  the  threats  of  an¬ 
other  war.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  days  to  comeVas  I  am 
sure  will  others  who  can  detect  \in  this 
and  other  recent  actions  a  deliberate  and 
carefully  planned  conspiracy  to  substi¬ 
tute  materialism  for  spiritual  values,  ahd 
thus  to  communize  America.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  our  highly  vaunted 
20th  century  wisdom,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  split  the  atom  and  to  send  men 
around  the  earth  in  space,  there  has  yet 
to  be  found  a  suitable  substitute  for  faith 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

Recently,  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
copy  of  an  address  delivered  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Mississippi  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  on  April  11,  1962,  by  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  Hudgins,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Jackson,  and  entitled 
“One  Nation  Under  God.” 

This  address  is  of  such  significance, 
and  is  such  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
American  system  and  all  that  it  means, 
that  I  shall  include  its  text  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  In  the  light  of  yesterday’s 
revolutionary  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  address  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Americans  everywhere  who  still  look 
upon  our  great  country  as  one  nation 
under  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  Doug¬ 
las  Hudgins,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Jackson,  Miss.,  entitled  “One/ 
Nation  Under  God.”  7 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection/to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi?  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

One  Nation,  Under  God 
(By  Dr.  W.  Douglas  Hudgins) 

“One  Nation  Under  God. 'V' You  will  recog¬ 
nize  today's  subject  as  a/phrase  from  the 
meaningful  “Pledge  of  AUfegiance  to  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States.”  /nter  years  of  use,  the 
pledge  was  changed  by  a  1954  congressional 
resolution  which  added  the  words,  “Under 
God.”  Currently  iVsets  forth  this :  “I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the/Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  aruz  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one/fiation  under  God,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  /nd  justice  for  all.” 

Are  we  really  one  nation  under  God?  If 
we  would/listen  to  the  loudest  voices  of  our 
current/moment  we  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  we  are  one  world  without  God.  Within 
recent  hours,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
attorney  general  of  this  State,  the  Honorable 


Joe  Patterson,  has  been  serving  with  many 
other  attorneys  general  as  a  “friend  of  the 
court”  In  a  legal  hearing  having  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  offering  prayer  to  God  in  the 
public  school  room. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  to  the  amazement  of 
millions  of  God-fearing  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  “it  is 
unconstitutional”  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  any  State  “to  require  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God”  as  a  qualification  for  pub¬ 
lic  office.  Such  an  unprecedented  capitula¬ 
tion  to  Marxism  paganism  and  blatant  athe¬ 
ism  left  Christian  America  stunned,  and 
now  the  legal  move  on  the  part  of  similar 
pagans  to  ban  a  simple  classroom  prayer 
offered  to  Almighty  God  shocks  us  back  into 
sensibility.  If  such  a  governmental  trend 
continues  we  might  soon  be  called  upon  to 
turn  in  all  our  cash  because  it  bears  the 
motto,  “In  God  We  Trust.” 

In  July  of  1961  David  Lawrence,  in  his 
syndicated  column,  made  this  significant 
comment:  “From  the  time  of  our  earliest  his¬ 
tory  our  peoples  and  our  institutions  have 
reflected  the  traditional  concept  that  our 
Nation  was  founded  on  a  fundamental  belief 
in  God.  On  July  4,  1776,  our  Founding 
^Fathers  proclaimed  our  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  which  no  less  than  four  times 
refers  to  the  existence  of  the  Creator.  This 
same  document  appeals  to  ‘The  Supreme 
Judg^of  the  World'  that  this  Nation  be  freey 
and  pledges  our  Nation  to  support  the  decla/f 
ration  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine 'providence.”  / 

Look,  if  ysm  please,  at  where  we  are  in  this 
moment.  The  Supreme  Court  has /decreed 
that  “belief  irkthe  existence  of  Gjzfd”  is  no 
longer  necessarysas  a  requirement/for  public 
office,  and  even  wfdle  we  are  here  assembled 
today  the  basic  religious  principle  of  prayer 
to  the  God  of  all  peoples  is  having  to  be  de¬ 
fended  against  a  mnaority  pressure  from 
atheists,  agnostics,  freethinkers,  and  “in¬ 
tellectuals”  who  have  athtgrown  their  need 
for  the  Divine.  '/*'  \ 

For  n*iny  years  w/  haveNsoasted  of  the 
fact  that  we  live  inr  the  greatest  democracy 
in  the  world.  Actually,  we  do  hot  live  in  a 
democracy.  We/live  in  a  repubnc,  for  our 
manner  and  method  of  government  is  by 
and  through/those  elected  representatives 
whom  we  eject  to  public  office.  We  do  not 
make  our  laws  or  issue  edicts  for  ourselves. 
Those  wffifom  we  elect  do,  but  we  cannoObe 
unawarf  of  the  fact  that  the  judicial  branch 
of  om/Government  has  taken  unto  itself  by' 
unprecedented  presumption  the  actual  task 
°f /governing  by  the  route  of  unwarranted 
interpretations  of  our  Constitution. 

/  The  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  chip 
away,  little  by  little,  our  basic  tenets  and 
our  unabashed  faith  in  God  are  very  much 
in  the  minority  is  one  of  the  deeply  serious 
aspects  of  our  present  plight.  Let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  that  we  are  a  nation  of  180  million 
people.  Of  this  number  only  one-tenth  are 
of  an  ethnic  group  much  in  the  limelight 
for  the  past  several  years.  But,  this  decided 
minority,  by  shrewd  political  maneuvering 
and  tremendous  public  image,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  philosophy  not  indigenous  to 
our  shores,  has  forced  its  will  and  injected 
its  presence  by  force  and  legal  chicanery 
upon  the  nine-tenths  of  our  citizenship. 
Politically,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  each 
of  the  major  political  parties  seeks  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  ethnic  minority,  as  well  as  other 
minorities  in  labor,  education,  and  econom¬ 
ics,  to  swing  an  election  in  its  favor.  Thus, 
as  was  evident  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
support  of  small  minorities  may  swing  a  very 
close  election  one  way  or  the  other.  I  make 
no  apology  for  giving  voice  to  my  feeling  of 
deep  concern  over  such  a  procedure  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  great  majority  by  any  small 
minority  of  our  population. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  gradual 
departure  from  what  most  of  us  believe  to 


be  constitutional  Government  began  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Following  the  debacle  of  1929, 
our  Nation  suffered  through  the  agonies  of 
the  great  depression.  Banks  were  clospa, 
jobs  were  nonexistent,  fortunes  were  lost, 
suicides  were  common,  suffering  was  intense. 
The  great  industrial  bubble  had  burst:  The 
jazz  age  was  over.  In  such  a  perilous  plight 
our  beloved  country,  many  believed,  would 
rediscover  its  soul  and  return  ill  repetence 
to  the  Almighty.  But,  that  dul  not  hap¬ 
pen.  Instead,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
who  spoke  of  the  “fear  of/fear,”  America 
swapped  its  birthright  of  individual  freedom 
and  liberty  for  the  breast  of  economic  im¬ 
provement  and  allowed /(he  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  the  Responsibilities  of  the 
individual  and  the  States.  Sweeping 
changes  in  our  way  of  life  were  instituted 
and  the  trend  lias  continued  unabated. 
The  crisis  of  W/Mld  War  II  aggravated  the 
situation,  and  invents  since  have  not  lessened 
the  trend.  / 

From  the/questionable  concessions  at  Yal¬ 
ta,  through  the  tragedy  of- Korea,  the  stale¬ 
mate  in  .Berlin,  the  fiasco  in  Cuba,  the  im¬ 
passe  ha  South  Vietnam,  and  the  impotence 
of  thy  United  Nations,  our  national  prestige 
has /gone  down  and  down,  until  today  in 
many  areas  we  are  laughed  to  scorn,  in 
others  spat  upon,  and  in  some,  violently 
/nated.  Taking  money  from  your  pocket  and 
mine  our  Government  has  sought  to  be  a 
“benevolent  Santa  Claus”  to  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  ■world  only  to  learn  at  long 
last  that  we  are  despised  for  our  kindness 
and  hated  for  our  paternalism.  Our  coffers 
are  more  than  empty  and  our  national  debt 
is  staggering.  As  a  nation  we  owe  more 
than  $300  billion — or  approximately  $1,650 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  Na¬ 
tion.  Just  to  pay  the  interest,  it  takes  more 
than  $10  billion  of  our  national  budget  each 
12  months,  and  with  each  passing  year  Con¬ 
gress  seems  eagerly  willing  to  lift  the  ceiling. 
As  the  national  budget  annually  approaches 
the  astronomical  figure  of  $100  billion  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  our  moral  prob¬ 
lems  increase  and  our  departure  from  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  to  God  accelerates 
with  each  passing  year. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  As  a  Christian  I 
cannot  be,  for  I  believe  that  the  Eternally 
Sovereign  God  has  not  taken  His  hands  off 
the  reins  of  the  affairs  of  men.  But,  I  am 
not  a  utopian  optimist.  “Pollyannism”  died 
30  years  ago.  And,  how  well  I  agree  with 
someone  who  said,  “You  cannot  anesthetize 
the  future  by  hoping  for  the  best.”  Maybe 

am  a  cross  between  the  two;  maybe  I  am 
aklpossimist.”  Actually,  I  hope  I  am  a  Chris- 
tiah^ realist.  As  a  realist,  I  feel  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  that  this  treasured  Nation  of  ours  is 
facings  its  moment  of  greatest  crisis. 

EarlyXin  1960  I  delivered  a  sermon  in  my 
pulpit  hOre  in  this  city  on  the  subject, 
“Decade  of\Destiny.”  In  it  I  said  that  “the 
future  of  America  and  its  role  in  the  world 
depends  on  What  it  does  with  itself  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties.  When  1970  arrives  we 
will  have  decidedspur  fate.”  That,  I  still  be¬ 
lieve.  The  10  yeais  in  which  we  are  living 
will  prove  to  be  a  decade  of  destiny.  Will  we 
still  be  one  Nation  Under  God — or  will  we 
have  succumbed  to  theNnsidious  materialism 
of  current  paganism  andSdecided  that  we  no 
longer  need  recognize  thX  reality  and  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Eternal  GodX 

Some  four  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  a  serious,  strange,  mystic, 
and  brave  man  had  the  couragh  to  utter  a 
word  of  warning  to  his  nation.  Xrhat  man 
was  the  Prophet  Jeremiah;  the  nation  was 
Judah;  and  the  record  is  carried  in  the  Old 
Testament  book  that  bears  the  prophet’s 
name.  In  the  second  chapter  of  that  hook 
there  is  this  warning:  “Hath  a  nation 
changed  its  gods?  But  my  people  havfe 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  notN 
profit.  They  have  forsaken  me,  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
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\Concluded  testimony  from  public  witnesses,  and  an- 
iWinced  that  Members  of  Congress  would  be  heard 
Thursday,  June  28. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  a  closed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  8  hours  of  debate,  on  H.R.  11970, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Representatives  Shriver,  Hechler,  Saylor,  and  Moore 
were  heard  on  the  request  for  a  rule. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Committee  on  Science\nd  Astronautics :  Held  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  H.R.  11561,  relating  to  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Testimony  was  given 
by  A.  V.  Astin,  Director,  NatWtal  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  associates;  also  a  representative  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

IMPORTS 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Met  fu  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  thhHouse  H.R. 
12180,  relating  to  the  free  importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
U.S.  Government  orders. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Hel 
a  hearing  on  H.R.  11583,  to  exempt  certain  carriers  from) 
minimum  rate  regulation  in  the  transportation  of  bu) 
commodities,  agricultural  and  fishery  products, 
passengers;  and  H.R.  11584,  to  provide  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  national  transportation System. 
Heard  testimony  from  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and  Clarence  D.  Martin,  Jr.,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Transportation,  Department  0/  Commerce. 
Hearings  continue  Thursday,  June  28. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

TAXATION— RATE  EXTENSION 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of/H.R.  11879, t0  extend  existing 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates.  - 


BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
New  Laws 

( For  lasp  listing  of  public  laws,  see  Digest,  p.  D4gr, 

June  ig,  1962) 

'7416,  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
appropriate  reimbursements  between  the  respec- 
appropriations  available  to  the  Bureau.  Signed 
ine  19, 1962  (P.L.  87-489). 
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H.R.  10162,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
Act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  to  participate  in  loans  toohe 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Signed  June  19/1962 
(P.L.  87-490). 

H.R.  6695,  relating  to  the  transportation  0/  mail  by 
highway  post  office  service.  Signed  June  10/1962  (P.L 
87-491). 

H.R.  9736,  authorizing  the  Secretary^ of  Agriculture 
to  permit  the  continued  use  by  States/bf  certain  land  for 
production  of  tree  planting  stock.  Signed  June  25, 1962- 
(P.L.  87-492). 

H.R.  4939,  to  convey  certahb  reversionary  rights  to 
Jasper  County,  Ga.  Signed  hme  25, 1962  (P.L.  87-493). 

H.R.  10374, to  reduce  theAevolving  fund  available  for 
subscription  to  capital  stdck  of  the  banks  for  coopera¬ 
tives.  Signed  June  25./1962  (P.L.  87-494). 

H.R.  4083,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  reports  required 
by  the  VA  on  the  u/e  of  surplus  dairy  products.  Signed 
June  25, 1962  (PTb  87-495). 

H.R.  7532,  relating  to  funds  received  by  the  Post  Office 
Department/rrom  payments  for  damage  to  personal 
property,  .signed  June  25,  1962  (P.L.  87-496). 

H.R.  10986,  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite.  Signed  June  25,  1962  (P.L.  87-497). 

.R.  7866,  to  extend  the  application  of  the  Poultry 
roducts  Inspection  Act  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Signed  June  25,  1962  (P.L.  87-498). 

H.R.  8434,  authorizing  the  sale  of  4.5  acres  of  land 
/o  the  city  of  Mount  Shasta,  Calif.  Signed  June  25, 1962 
•L.  87-499). 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  27 

(  All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  /hmied  Services,  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  executive  hearings  to  review  missiles,  strategic 
weapons,  and  weapon  (Mivery  systems,  to  hear  Navy  witnesses, 
10  a.m.,  224  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

CIA  Subcommittee,  executive,  to  hear  CIA  Director  John  A. 
McCone,  2:30  p.m.,  212  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  on\>.  3242,  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  national  transportation  system,  and  S.  3243,  exempting 
certain  carriers  from  minimum  rate regulation  in  transportation 
of  certain  commodities,  10  a.m.,  5110'New  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing. 

Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  PER.  11990,  public  debt 
limit;  H.R.  12061,  Renegotiation  Act  extension;  and  H.R.  10095, 
metal  scrap  bill,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Oflmse  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  to  begin  hearings  on 
financial  activities  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  10  a.m.,  318,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  fudiciary,  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
to  hold  hearings  in  connection  with  Yugoslav  interference  with 
the  publication  of  a  book  by  Yugoslav  writer  Milovan  Dfflas, 
10:30  a.m.,  1318  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Committee  on  Public  Worlds,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ing^and  Grounds,  to  hold  hearings  on  a  revised  proposed  con¬ 
struction  prospectus  of  the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  customhouse, 
9:30  a.na.,  4200  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  to  continue  its  hearings 
on  management  problems  of  small  business,  9:30  a.m.,  457  Old 
Senate  Office  ^uilding. 

House 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  executive,  on  H.R.  12266,  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  bill,  10  aA,  1310  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  executive,  a.m.,  320  east  front,  U.S.  Capitol 
Building. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Agencies,  on  Department  of  l^efense  agencies,  10  a.m.,  313-A 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Cbhtmbia,  Subcommittee  No.  4, 
executive,  on  H.R.  9808,  AlcoholiX  Beverage  Control  Act,  10 
a.m.,  45-A  Old  House  Office  Building 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  on  the  administration  of  the  Davl^-Bacon  Act,  10  a.m., 
429  Old  House  Office  Building. 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  onNl.R.  1x823,  an<J 
companion  bills,  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Vet,  10  a.m.,  304 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  on  S.  1 124,  re  miX^tory  labor, 
10  a.m.,  G-53  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  United  Nations  bond 
bill,  10:30  a.m.,  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room,  New'House 
Office  Building.  ' 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  Xn 
Military  Operations,  on  systems  management  and  development 
10  a.m.,  1501-B  New  House  Office  Building. 


June  26,  1962 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  H.R.  5049,  re. 
Texas  seashore;  H.R.  7364,  re  mineral  interests  in  South  Car 
lina;  H.R.  9280,  re  act  of  July  31,  1947;  H.R.  11049,  re  Mineral 
Leasing  Act;  H.R.  10540,  re  petrified  wood;  H.R.  1077^,  re 
unpatented  mining  claims  and  H.R.  11164,  re  Quincy  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  District,  9:45  a.m.,  1324  New  Hou^e  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commer/e ,  executive, 
on  pending  legislation,  10  a.m.,  1334  New  Hou?e  Office  Build¬ 
ing- 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee/lbn  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce,  10  a.m.,  362  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  3,  executive,  on  pending  legislation,  10:30 
a.m.,  346  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  2,  on  private  claim  bills,  10  a.m.,  100-B 
George  Washington  Inn. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and '  Civil  Service,  subcommittee, 
executive,  on  H.R.  5698,  re  temporary  summer  employment, 
10  a.m.,  215  Old  House  Of Lee  Building.  _ 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds,  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  executive,  10  a.m.,  1302  New 
Flouse  Office  Building.  / 

Subcommittee  on  ^watershed  Development,  executive,  to  con¬ 
sider  and  act  on  projects  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  10  a.m.,  1435  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  fin  Science  and  Astronautics,  executive,  on  H.R. 
11561,  re  thp'Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
10  a.m.,  2^4-B  New  House  Office  Building. 

Joint  Committee 

5 nferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  8900,  providing  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  higher  education,  10  a.m.,  room  EF-100, 
Capitol. 
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SOIL  SURVEY.  Both  houses  received  from  Interior  a  report  that  an  adequate 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Feather 
Water  District,  Sacramento  River  Division,  Central  Valley  project,  Calif. 

*p.  10954,  11136-7 

6.  WAT&L  RESOURCES.  Both  houses  received  from  Interior  a  report  on  the  proposed 
water,  resource  development  on  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project,  Colorado-W^dming 
(H.  Dtfq.  461).  pp.  10954,  11136 

7.  PUBLIC  DE&T,  The  Finance  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  11990,  to 

provide  foV  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $308  billion 
(S.  Rept.  1694)  (p.  10954).  This  bill  was  made  the  un finis he d/ousiness  of  the 
Senate  (p.  11064) . 

Sen.  Miller  \ubmitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  to 
provide  that  the  public  debt  limit  shall  not  exceed  $300  billion  for  fiscal 
1963  if  any  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of  those  appropriated  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  other  cpan  those  for  the  Defense  Department,  are  spent,  p.  11064 

8.  PARKS#  The  Interior  'pnd  Insular  Affairs  Committee'' reported  with  amendments 

S.  2429,  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Inlands  National  park  (S.  Rept, 
)  1635).  p.  10954 

9.  STOCKPILING.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 

Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  submit te/a  report,  "Federal  Stockpile 
Inventories,  March  1962."  pp.  10,954-62 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Fulbright  inserted  A  commendatory  address  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  a  National  TradeyPolicy,  "U.  S.  Trade  Policy  After  the 
Trade  Bill."  pp.  10976-8 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article,  "l\  S.  Trade  Mission  Program  a  Major  Tool 
of  Trade  Promotion  and  Good  Will./  pp.  10984-5 


LI. 


) 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced,  that  on  Thurs.  and  Frl.  the 
public  debt  increase  and  Renegotiation  Act  extension  bills  will  be  considered, 
that  the  Senate  would  go  oyer  from  Fri.  to  Mon.  \and  would  take  a  holiday  on 
July  4.  pp.  11041-2 

HOUSE 


12.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  pp.  11073-82,  11083-125,  11130-1,  11132-3 _ 

j.3.  TAXATION.  Both/Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  il.  11879,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  1 -year/extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  excise/cax  rates.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  11082 

14.  WATERSHEDS^  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  plans  for  works  of  ''improvement 

on  the  -following  watersheds:  Escondido  Creek,  Calif.;  Gering  Valle\  Nebr. ; 
and  N^pa  River,  Calif,  p.  11073 

15.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  issued  a  report  pertainink  to 

U*  S.  membership  in  the  United  Nations  (H.  Rept.  1942).  p.  11137  ' 

16 /PERSONNEL.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  Subcommitteeof  the  Post  Office  ar 
/  Civil  Service  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  without' 
/  recommendation  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  5698,  to  extend  the  apportionment 
requirement  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment."  p.  D528 


-  4  - 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Hartke  inserting  an  address  by 
Secretary  Udall,  "National  Conservation  Report."  pp.  A4872-4 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Stubblefield  inserting  an  essay,  "Between  the 
Lkkes  National  Recreation  Area."  p.  A4794 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sikes  inserting  the  President's  telegram  to  th« 
Nati&jial  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  during  its  annual  meeting  last/month, 
p.  A4<h,l 


18. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Breeding  Inserting  d n  article,  "Faro 
Leaders  are\Gloomy  about  Defeat,"  containing  some  of  the  coirapents  of  Kansas  far 
leaders.  pp\A4875-6 


Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Nygaard  inserting  an  article,  "Power  Corrupts," 


stating  that  "demands  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  Secretary/of  Agriculture  Freeman 
should  step  down.\.  point  up  the  danger  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  spends  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
annually."  pp.  A48ffR-4 


19.  WILDLIFE.  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Rep.  Edmondson /Inserting  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Wildlife  an\Recreation  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con¬ 
gress.  pp.  A  4888-9 


20.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Set/.  Sparkman  inserting  an  interview 
with  John  E.  Horne,  Small  Business  Administrator  as  an  "interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  article  on  the  work  of\>BA."  pp.  A4898-900 


21. 


FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of\*£p.  Gilbert  inserting  hfe  statement  in 
support  of  S.  1124,  which  would  imnroVe  educational  opportunities  for  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  ^nildr^n.  pp.  A4911-2 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


22.  FEDERAL  LAWS.  S.  3475,  by 
States  in  administration 
and  Forestry  Committee. 


l.  Talmadge,  to  provide  further  for  cooperation  wit 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws;  to  Agricultur 
lemarks  of  author  pp.  iX)962-3 


23. 


EXTENSION  WORK.  S.  34/7,  by  Sen.  Morse,  to  promote  \ he  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist  the  severa] 
States  in  further  developing  their  programs  of  generai\university  extension 
education;  to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  Morse, 
pp.  10963-69 


24. 


entrymen,  owners 


RECLAMATION.  /S  3479,  by  Sen.  Hickey,  for  the  relief  of  certal 
and  assignees  of  farm  units  on  the  Third  Division  Irrigation  District,  River¬ 
ton  Reclamation  Project,  Wyoming;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
Remarks /Of  Sen.  Hickey,  p.  10969 


25, 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  S.  3480,  by  Sen.  Scott,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations;  to  Government  Operations  Committee. 


ARM  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  12322,  by  Rep.  Glenn,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust^ 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


int 
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^Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1962  (50  U.S.C. 

X016(b)  (6) ) ,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  receive  a  readjustment  payment 
under  that  section,  any  person  who  made 
sucn\an  election  may  be  awarded  disability 
compensation  to  which  he  is  otherwise  en¬ 
titled,  subject  to  deduction  as  provided  in 
that  section,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  How¬ 
ever,  such  an  award  may  not  become  effective 
for  any  perftfd  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  \ 

“Sec.  4.  (aV  Sections  1167(d),  3303(d) 
and  8303(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amendedXby  inserting  the  following 
new  sentence  at  tmi  end  thereof:  ‘However, 
no  person  is  entitled 'to  severance  pay  under 
this  section  in  an  amount  that  is  more  than 
$15,000.’  \ 

“(b)  Sections  6382((C)\6283(f) ,  6384(b), 
and  6401(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  437(f)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
and  sections  112(g)  and  212(g)\pf  the  Officers 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.'^08,  825)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  ‘However,  no 
person  is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment 
under  this  section  that  is  more\  than 
$15,000.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiorv^o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fror 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEMORIALS  TO  LATE  SENATOR 
FRANCIS  CASE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  REIFEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to¬ 
day  introduced  a  resolution  to  name  the 
first  of  the  Missouri  River  lakes  in  South 
Dakota  created  by  national  legislation 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  whose  work  was 
responsible  for  the  original  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
South  Dakota  State  highway  officials 
that  the  huge  bridge  soon  to  be  con¬ 
structed  across  this  lake  be  named  “The 
Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge”  in  hong/ 
of  the  man  who  almost  singlehandedly 
obtained  the  necessary  congressional/au¬ 
thority  for  this  structure,  soon  to  b/ded- 
icated.  / 

There  are  countless  projects  sal  across 
South  Dakota  for  which  Francis  Case 
was  primarily  responsible,  25ut  he  was 
particularly  identified  wittf  these  two. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  fi/st  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  lakes  which/ have  come  into 
being  largely  through  his  vision  and 
legislative  workmanship  should  bear  his 
name.  And  it  is  equally  appropriate  that 
the  huge  bridge  providing  a  new  link  be¬ 
tween  eastern  ayid  western  South  Dakota 
should  be  nanried  in  his  honor  that  all 
who  cross  \y  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  we  held  him  and 
many  wa/s  in  which  he  helped  build  a 
better  America. 

MryBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ir.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
fan. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join¬ 
ing  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  Representative  Ben  Rei- 
fel,  in  the  introduction  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  name  the  reservoir  back  of  the 
Fort  Randall  dam  “Lake  Francis  Case.” 

Since  the  Missouri  River  development 
program  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
great  work  of  Senator  Francis  Case,  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  one  of  the 
mammoth  reservoirs  on  the  mighty  Mis¬ 
souri  be  named  in  his  honor. 

I  have  joined  in  introducing  this  bill 
in  memory  of  Senator  Francis  Case  who 
did  so  much  for  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  water  development  in  South  Dakota. 

Water  for  the  South  Dakota  was  al¬ 
ways  the  first  interest  of  this  great  man. 
Water  in  South  Dakota  should  bear  his 
name. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  WORK  PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  th§ 
accompanying  papers,  was  referred 
<he  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

June  26,  l>f&2. 

Horn  John  McCormack,  . 

The^peaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  / 

Dear 'Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant//)  the  pro¬ 
visions  05.  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  ana.  Flood  PreventiornAct,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  work  plans  taansmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Omimunicjftions  1331  and  930 
and  referred  to  this  committee  and  nna.ni- 
mously  approved  each/>f  such  plans  on  June 
25,  1962.  The  worlgclans  involved  are: 

Nebraska,  Gering  vhlley  watershed,  Execu¬ 
tive  Communicatfon  1331. 

California,  E§TOndido  Creek  watershed.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Communication  mi. 

Calif  ornia/Napa  River  watershed.  Execu¬ 
tive  Communication  930. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  \liairman. 
(Attachments.) 

Resolution  Approving  the  Work  pK^n  for 
Escondido  Creek,  Calif. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  improvement  for  tna 
Escondido  Creek.,  Calif.,  watershed,  submit-' 
ted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Executive  Communication  1331 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1002),  is  hereby  ap¬ 
proved. 

June  25,  1962. 

Attest : 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  Clerk. 

Resolution  Approving  the  Work  Plan  for 
Gering  Valley,  Nebr. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  improvement  for  the 
Gering  Valley,  Nebr.,  watershed,  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Executive  Communication  1331  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (16  U.S.C.  1002),  is  hereby  approved. 

June  25,  1962. 

Attest : 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  Clerk. 
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Resolution  Approving  the  Work  Plan  for 
Napa  River,  Calif.  / 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  improvement  for  the 
Napa  River,  Calif.,  watershed,  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Executive  Communication/930  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Flood  Prevention/Act,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  1002) ,  is  hereby  approved. 

June  25,  1962. 

Attest : 

Christinas.  Gallagher,  Clerk. 


SUPREME  o6uRT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  i  Athe  Record.) 

Mr/  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sho/ld  like  to  speak  against  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
"  e  New  York  Regents  Prayer  case.  Such 
"a  decision  denies  the  very  faith  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  when  they  wrote  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  For  years 
people  have  come  to  our  country  to 
escape  religious  persecution  and  we 
have  always  protected  our  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  religious  domi¬ 
nation.  But  here,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  religious  domination  and  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  This  prayer  does  not  de¬ 
mand  one  to  change  his  beliefs  or  force 
him  into  any  type  of  conversion.  It  is 
a  simple  prayer,  merely  asking  for  God’s 
blessing.  The  prayer  cannot  possibly 
represent  one  church  or  one  religion.  Of 
course,  there  must  always  be  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state;  but  the  Con¬ 
stitution  never  meant  to  have  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  faith. 

The  people  who  believe  in  God  are  in 
the  great  majority.  The  atheists  and 
agnostics  compose  the  minority.  There 
is  no  act  forcing  them  to  recite  the 
prayer  and  listening  can  do  them  no 
harm.  Thus  participation  or  abstention 
can  do  no  wrong  or  have  any  ill  effect. 
Recently  a  minister  pointed  out: 

The  built-in  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  laying  waste  to  State  sovereignty 
and  provoking  heartbreakers  to  men  learned 
Ju  the  laws.  Individual  liberty,  the  shrine 
where  we  like  to  worship,  is  being  desecrated 
b  y\d  e  c i  s i o n s  that  make  a  mockery  of  our 
concept  of  Justice., 

In  posing,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  \)e  willing  to  support  any  action 
amending,  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution,  House  Resolution  712,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and 
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through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  MrS 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 


is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  ISO] 


Addonizio 

Alford 

Barrett 

Bass,  N.H. 

Blitch 

Brewster 

Celler 

Chelf 

Coad 

Cooley 

Curtis  Mass. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 


Dawson 

Dwyer 

Flood 

Hall 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kowalski 

Libonati 

McSween 

McVey 

Moulder 

Powell 


Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scherer 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 
Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 


a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  ;  pending  that  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  712 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  As  I  believe  most  Members  know, 
the  rule  is  a  closed  rule  providing  for  8 
hours  of  general  debate,  committee 
amendments,  and  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes]. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


is  uneasy  about  what  the  experts  are 
doing  to  us.  I  can  see  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  American  industry  as  a  result  of 
imports  of  low-cost  goods  from  abroad. 
I  want  to  see  America  trade  with  other 
nations  but  not  at  the  price  of  closing 
American  factories  and  throwing  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  out  of  jobs.  This  is  hap¬ 
pening  now.  I  feel  strongly  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  at  an  accelerated  rate  under  H.R. 
11970. 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  would  aggra¬ 
vate  the  problem,  I  deplore  the  welfare 
program  for  industry  and  for  industrial 
workers  which  this  bill  provides  in  lieu 
of  the  previously  accepted  peril-point 
and  escape  clauses. 

I  believe  that  the  present  bill  is  almost 
a  complete  surrender  of  congressional 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
modified  materially  before  it  becomes 
law. 

Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  amend¬ 
ments  from  the  committee,  I  suggest 
that  the  recommittal  motion  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  the  proviso  that  the  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be  continued  for 
1  additional  year. 

I  have  noticed  references  several 
times  in  the  press  to  the  allegation  that 
the  President  has  used  up  all  the  powers 
available  under  the  existing  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act,  and  that,  per  force,  new 
authority  is  essential.  These  state¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  do  not  square 
with  the  facts.  Here  is  the  actual  sit¬ 
uation  which  would  prevail  under  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law. 

First.  Effective  July  1,  1962,  most 
U.S.  duties  will  be  reduced  20  percent, 
in  two  yearly  stages,  10  percent  during 
each  stage.  Thus,  during  the  period  of 
a  1-year  extension,  U.S.  duties  would  be 
lowered  by  10  percent.  If  Congress  acts 
next  year  to  give  the  President  new  trade 
agreement  authority,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  negotiations  under 
that  authority  during  the  second  year 
of  the  scheduled  reduction  in  duties. 

Second.  Since  even  the  present  bill, 
H.R.  11970,  by  its  terms  would  prevent 
any  new  reduction  in  duties  from  coming 
into  effect  until  the  presently  scheduled 
20-percent  reduction  has  become  fully 
effective,  the  enactment  of  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law  would 
not  bring  about  any  change  in  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  tariff  reductions  contemplated  by 
the  bill. 

Third.  With  the  exception  of  the  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  into  new  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  to  proclaim  new  reductions 
in  duty,  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
is  permanent  legislation  not  depending 
upon  any  renewal  for  its  continuing 
force  and  effect.  Thus,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  the  President  would  retain  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
existing  trade  agreements;  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  escape  clause  and  national  se¬ 
curity  provisions  of  the  law;  and  to  mod¬ 
ify,  terminate,  or  suspend,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  trade  agreement  proclamations 
in  order  to  carry  out  some  proper  pur¬ 
pose  pertaining  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
expert  on  matters  of  tariff  and  recipro¬ 
cal  trade.  I  appear  as  a  layman  who 


Fourth.  A  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  law  would  extend  for  that  period 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the 


Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  issue 
proclamations  carrying  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  after  July 
1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  by 
20  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  that 
date.  Most  U.S.  duties  were  reduced 
by  this  amount  in  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  “Dillon  round”  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations,  but  many  categories 
of  trade  articles  were  not  included. 
Possibly  40  percent  of  the  items  initially 
proposed  for  negotiation  were  reserved 
therefrom  as  the  result  of  the  peril  point 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Even 
those  included  can  be  reconsidered  at 
any  time. 

Many  items  in  the  tariff  schedules 
were'  not  included  on  the  list  proposed 
for  negotiation.  These  groups  of  arti¬ 
cles,  therefore,  would  be  subject  to  con¬ 
sideration  for  negotiation  in  a  new  trade 
agreement.  Subject  to  the  peril  point 
procedure,  the  duties  on  these  articles 
could  be  reduced  by  20  percent.  In  com¬ 
bination  they  represent  an  extensive  list 
of  manufactured,  agricultural,  and  min¬ 
eral  products.  This  list  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

First.  Organic  chemicals  of  the  type 
commonly  referred  to  as  petrochemicals. 

Second.  Earthenware,  crockery,  and 
chinaware. 

Third.  Scientific  glassware. 

Fourth.  A  great  variety  of  glass  and 
glass  manufactures. 

Fifth.  Structural  steel. 

Sixth.  Hand  tools. 

Seventh.  Screws,  rivers,  washers,  nuts, 
et  cetera. 

Eighth.  Furniture. 

Ninth.  Candy  and  confectionery. 

Tenth.  Some  fish  and  fish  products. 

Eleventh.  Cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles — with  a  few  exceptions. 

Twelfth.  Musical  instrument,  violins 
and  violas,  et  cetera. 

Thirteenth.  Photographic  cameras  and 
parts — with  a  few  exceptions. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  new  bill  now. 

Thus  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  new  legislation.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  we  will  be  in  a  more  healthy  posi¬ 
tion  if  we  extend  the  present  reciprocal 
trade  act  for  another  year.  At  that  time 
we  can  determine  with  much  more  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  a  new  act  is  needed  and 
what  form  a  new  act  should  take. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Al¬ 
bert],  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  has  explained 
this  rule.  It  is  a  closed  rule,  a  gag  rule 
providing  for  8  hours  of  general  debate, 
prohibiting  the  offering  of  or  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  any  amendments  except  those 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  providing  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in¬ 
structions. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  before 
the  Congress,  at  least  in  my  time.  It  is 
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a  nonpartisan  problem  which  confronts 
us  here  today.  A  great  many  things 
have  happened  since  the  President  first 
sent  his  message  to  Capitol  Hill  in  which 
he  asked  for  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  type.  A  great  many  things 
have  also  happened  since  the  very  able 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  took 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation,  began 
long  hearings  on  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal,  and  finally  brought  out,  first,  H.R. 
9900  and  then,  this  bill,  H.R.  11970,  a 
so-called  clean  bill. 

I  think  all  of  us  as  good  Americans  and 
as  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare,  not  just  of  our  districts  alone, 
but  of  our  entire  Nation,  and  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  of  our  way  of  life  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  our  form 
of  representative  government,  should 
take  a  good  look  at  that  which  confronts 
us  today.  Let  us  see  what  has  happened. 
Let  us  lock  at  some  of  these  things  that 
have  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  to  put  them 
in  correct  chronological  order,  but,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  30  days  we  have  seen 
a  great  drop  in  stock  prices,  or  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  in  American  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  loss  in  value  alone  of  those 
stocks  belonging  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  with 
an  average  income,  I  am  informed,  of 
less  than  $8,000  a  year,  that  is  the  aver¬ 
age  stockholder’s  income,  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  $150  billion  in  the  last  30  days, 
or  even  a  little  more. 

Where  are  we  headed?  I  do  not  know 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
know  for  a  certainty  as  to  just  where  we 
are  heading.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
30  days  the  income  of  our  Federal 
Treasury  decline  and  drop  off  from  that 
which  had  been  estimated  earlier.  We 
have  seen  an  increase  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment  deficits,  and  in  our  Treasury  defi¬ 
cits.  According  to  the  most  recent  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1962  will  be  around  $8  billion,  or  perhaps 
a  little  more,  at  midnight,  Saturday 
night,  when  Treasury  figures  become 
public,  and  to  where  we  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  already  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  which  starts  on  July  1,  Sunday 
morning,  of  better  than  $5  billion  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  own  fiscal  authorities  and 
experts  and  it  may  finally  be  much  above 
that. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  may 
happen  in  the  future,  but  we  do  know 
that  corporate  earnings  and  profits  are 
off,  that  there  are  darkening  economic 
skies.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  and 
you  will  see  them.  The  reports  and  the 
portents  are  not  good. 

Here  we  are  considering  this  bill,  not 
knowing  what  the  action  of  Canada  last 
weekend  may  mean  to  us.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  devalued  their  own  dol¬ 
lar  to  92*4  cents.  The  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  increased  their  import 
duties  and  tariffs  on  foreign  products 
coming  in  from  other  countries,  many 
of  them — not  all — from  the  United 
States,  by  as  much  as  15  percent.  They 
have  increased  the  rediscount  rate,  or 
the  interest  rate,  on  money  and  on  loans 
to  6  percent.  Believe  it  or  not,  Canada 
has  gone  out  and  borrowed  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  short-term  paper  to  help  main¬ 


tain  and  sustain  their  currency  and  their 
balances  which  only  amount  now  to 
$1,100  million.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  result  of  all  that  will  be,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  damaging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  our  business  commu¬ 
nity,  and  our  export  trade. 

We  do  not  know  now,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned  a  while  ago  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes], 
how  American  business  may  change 
after  the  GATT  arrangement  made  at 
Geneva  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in 
tariffs  of  about  20  percent  on  a  great 
many  American  import  and  export  items. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  all 
this  will  be  on  American  industry  and 
labor. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  may  survive  or 
last,  because  its  members  are  having 
their  own  internal  difficulties  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Great  Britain  will  join  that  Common 
Market  or  not,  or  whether  if  she  joins 
the  Market  she  will  take  her  Common¬ 
wealth  countries — Australia,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand — in  with  her. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  will  join  the  Common  Market,  or 
not.  We  do  not  know  whether  Greece 
and  Turkey  may  later  enter  the  Common 
Market. 

We  have  been  assured  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  illustrious  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  join  the 
Common  Market.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  of  these  things  for  a  certainty. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  the 
American  steel  industry  working  at  only 
50  percent  of  capacity,  with  steelworkers 
being  laid  off  throughout  the  United 
States  and  receiving  unemployment 
compensation.  We  have  seen  our  own 
American  Government  importing,  if  you 
please,  foreign-produced  steel,  probably 
because  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  abroad 
than  we  can  manufacture  it  here  at 
home.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  that 
will  have,  nor  do  we  know  what  effect  the 
import  of  other  goods  and  products  to 
be  used  by  our  Federal  Government,  all 
manufactured  abroad  by  foreign  labor 
which  pays  no  withholding  taxes  into  the 
American  Treasury — we  do  not  know 
what  effect  all  that  will  have. 

We  see  here  before  us  a  proposal  on 
the  one  hand  for  lowering  tariffs  and 
import  duties  so  as  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  then 
on  the  other  hand  we  see  provisions  in 
this  bill  to  take  more  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  pay  subsidies  to 
American  business  and  American  labor 
injured  under  other  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Throughout  my  career  in  Congress  I 
have  never  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — and 
I  would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  what  I 
say — under  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
duced  import  duties  and  tariffs  on  for¬ 
eign  products  flowing  into  the  United 
States  by  an  average  of  75  percent.  No,  I 
have  never  voted  for  that.  Now  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  we  put  something  in  its 
place,  and  for  the  first  time  I  am  going 


to  support  a  motion  to  recommit  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  made  by  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  to  do  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
has  spoken  about;  that  is,  simply  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  one  year  the  present  law,  the 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  so  we  can  find  out  what  these  situa¬ 
tions  that  I  have  mentioned,  these  dan¬ 
gerous  and  threatening  situations,  may 
really  mean,  and  what  the  outcome  may 
be,  so  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  sort  of  legislation  may 
be  necessary,  as  events  develop  within 
the  next  year,  and  are  sure  to  develop 
under  the  situation  which  exists  at  this 
time. 

I  am  going  to  suppox-t  that  motion  to 
recommit,  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  will  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  know  something  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  few  months.  We 
will  then  be  placed  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  just  what  sort  of  foreign  trade 
legislation  may  be  desired. 

I  had  some  of  my  friends  come  to  me 
the  other  day  and  say,  “This  bill  that  is 
befoi-e  us  is  just  an  expansion  of  the 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  voted  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is 
a  wonderful  act  and  this  is  only  an  ex¬ 
pansion.” 

But  it  is  a  big  expansion,  if  you  please, 
of  the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Let  me  ask  one  question:  If  the  present 
law,  if  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  is  as  good  and  as  won¬ 
derful  as  some  of  those  who  talk  about 
the  votes  it  received  in  the  past,  if  it  has 
been  so  good,  then  why  not  continue  it 
for  another  year?  What  damage  can  be 
done  by  keeping  it  for  another  year, 
if  it  is  the  type  of  measure  some  of  you 
say  it  is?  Why  not  just  keep  that  act? 

Let  us  first  find  out  what  the  future 
holds  for  us  and  not  dash  blindly  into  a 
new  and  unknown  situation,  and  not 
confer  upon  a  President  such  broad  and 
unusual  powers.  I  do  not  care  which 
President  may  be  in  office,  because  I  have 
opposed  some  of  those  things  under  a 
Republican  administration  just  as  I  am 
against  this  proposal  now  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  unlimited 
powers  in  the  field  of  trade  tariffs,  and 
import  duties  such  as  have  never  been 
exercised  by  any  President  in  the  past, 
have  never  been  granted  to  any  Presi¬ 
dent.  Once  the  die  is  cast — remember 
this — once  this  legislation  is  enacted  and 
becomes  law,  it  will  be  on  the  statute 
books  permanently,  and  we  will  be 
bound,  not  only  those  of  this  generation, 
but  of  future  generations  to  come,  under 
a  situation,  if  you  please,  where  we  will 
not  be  dictating  the  terms,  but  govern¬ 
ments  of  other  countries  will  be. 

Other  nations  will  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  what  our  future  shall  be  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  as  far 
as  economics  are  concerned. 

Why  do  a  thing  like  this  when  the 
trade  balance  or  balance  of  exchange,  is 
so  terribly  against  us  as  it  is  today,  when 
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we  have  less  than  $5  billion  of  free  gold 
in  our  Treasury  with  which  to  pay  more 
than  $22  billion  of  demands  for  gold 
which  can  be  made  against  us  by  foreign 
concerns,  foreign  banks,  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments? 

Why  not  play  it  safe?  Why  not  take 
the  sure  way,  and  remain  safe,  if  you 
please?  Vote  for  the  Mason  motion  to 
recommit  to  simply  extend  for  1  year  the 
provisions  of  the  present  act  so  that  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  know  more 
about  what  the  world  situation  will  be, 
what  our  own  economic  situation  may 
be,  a  year  from  now,  during  which  time 
these  things  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  themselves  out  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  may  then  follow  a  wise  and 
proper  course  for  the  benefit  of  all 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  excellent  state¬ 
ment  he  has  made,  and  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion:  When  the  packing  of  the  Rules 
Committee  was  carried  out,  were  we  not 
assured  that  as  a  result  of  that  action 
legislation  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  procedures  that  would  as¬ 
sure  the  House  could  work  its  will? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  another  closed  or 
gag  I'ule.  I  wanted  an  open  rule  so  the 
House  could  work  its  will  on  this  legis¬ 
lation,  but  I  failed  to  get  it  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  for  his  statement  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him, 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  committee  report  and  the  pre¬ 
sentations  that  will  be  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  whole  will  give  a  very  well 
rounded  discussion,  not  only  on  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  but  on  many 
other  problems  that  confront  us,  so  much 
so  that  the  course  of  commonsense,  not 
politics  but  commonsense,  as  I  see  it, 
looks  toward  an  extension  of  present  law 
as  the  only  course  for  us  to  pursue  at 
this  time,  since  we  must  consider  many 
present  economic  factors  before  cutting 
tariffs  even  more. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  asked  for  this  time  just  to  express 
my  regret  that  this  is  a  closed  rule.  The 
rule  requested  was  a  modified  rule  which 
would  have  permitted  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on  three  amendments  that  had 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  which  there  had 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
I  happen  not  to  have  favored  one  of 
those  amendments.  The  argument  and 
debate  over  the  enlargement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  last  year  was  to  allow 
the  House  to  work  its  will.  I  said  at 
the  time,  although  I  voted  for  it,  that  I 
was  afraid  those  who  were  supporting  it 


did  not  intend  to  open  up  these  rules  so 
that  the  House  could  consider  these  mat¬ 
ters.  And,  I  simply  want  to  try  to  drive 
home  exactly  what  has  happened,  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  particularly 
those  who  claim  to  be  wearing  the  label 
of  liberal,  are  the  ones  who  impose  these 
closed  rules  and  gag  rules  on  the  House. 
And,  I  hope  that  before  too  much  longer 
the  public  will  be  fully  aware  of  just 
what  did  happen  last  year  under  this  so- 
called  liberalization  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ma¬ 
son], 

(Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  under  the  rule  to 
recapitulate  the  actions  of  this  House  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
ever  since  it  was  first  adopted.  In  1934 
we  adopted  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  for  3  years  to  give  it  a 
trial.  I  understand  that  vote  was  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous.  Early  in  1937  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  was  brought  up  in  this 
House.  I  had  only  been  here  about  5 
weeks  at  that  time  and  I  voted  “No” 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1937.  And, 
there  were  only  13  no  votes  in  this 
House.  My  leader,  Congressman  Snell, 
at  that  time,  from  New  York,  called  me 
over  to  the  side  and  he  said,  “Noah,  if 
you  expect  to  stay  in  this  House  any 
length  of  time,  you  had  better  go  along 
with  the  majority  of  us.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  “Well,  now,  Mr. 
Snell,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House,  whether  it  is  one  term  or  more, 
I  shall  vote  my  convictions  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  the  only  one  or  not.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done  so.  Those 
13  no  votes  in  1937  became  40  or  more 
the  next  time.  The  next  time  those  40 
or  more  votes  became  150  or  more.  It 
gradually  reached  the  point  of  200  votes. 
The  last  time  it  was  brought  up  in  this 
House  we  had  226  votes  against  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  The  administration — my  ad¬ 
ministration — postponed  action  on  that 
vote  for  nearly  6  weeks  until  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  some  oil  men  from 
Texas,  with  promises,  and  some  lead  and 
zinc  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Northwest,  with  promises,  until  they  had 
the  necessary  votes,  and  then  they 
brought  it  up  and  passed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  have  that  history.  That 
is  the  history  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  so  far  as  the  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  are  faced  with  it 
again.  Oh,  not  with  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements;  oh,  no.  The  President  has 
asked,  and  in  this  bill  he  proposes  to 
take  over  the  whole  trade  agreements 
program,  practically  speaking,  which  the 
Constitution  says  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
the  situation  we  are  facing.  In  view  of 
that  situation  I  am  going  to  do  some¬ 


thing  that  I  have  never  done  before.  I 
have  always  voted  “no”  on  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit, 
with  instructions  to  bring  it  right  back 
with  a  simple  1-year  extension.  I  have 
to  stretch  my  conviction  pretty  far  to 
even  do  that.  But  I  am  going  to  do  it, 
and  I  hope  that  motion  to  recommit  with 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  present  law — 
because  they  have  already  used  up  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  power  to  lower  tariffs 
under  our  present  law — will  be  adopted 
by  this  House. 

(Mr.  BOW  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recent  foreign  trade  address  in 
New  Orleans  indicates  that  his  Ivy 
League  advisers  are  trying  to  rewrite 
American  history. 

I  have  commented  on  this  address  in 
the  Record  for  May  14,  page  7640,  as  it 
related  to  recent  statistics,  also  misin¬ 
terpreted  in  my  opinion. 

The  historical  references  are  even 
more  interesting. 

The  President  clearly  implied  that  our 
forefathers  favored  free  trade  and  pre¬ 
sumably  would  have  favored  H.R.  11970, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as 
written.  He  said: 

The  Pounding  Fathers — Washington, 
Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson — were  men  of 
trade  as  well  as  men  of  state.  For  trade  rep¬ 
resents  widening  horizons,  freedom  of  choice 
and  individual  venture — and  so  does  democ¬ 
racy.  The  spirit  of  trade  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

This  remark,  so  clearly  contrary  to  my 
own  recollection  of  our  early  history,  led 
me  to  look  for  the  comments  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson  and 
a  few  of  the  other  stalwarts  of  the  early 
Republic — Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
and  Calhoun. 

Nothing  I  found  supports  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  New  Orleans  statement. 

Indeed,  the  references  I  have  gathered 
and  will  read  to  the  House  indicate  that 
these  great  leaders  of  the  early  days  of 
our  Nation  would  be  found  standing  with 
me  in  opposition  to  the  grant  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power  to  the  President  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  this  a  free  trade  nation. 

To  treat  of  Franklin  first,  he  died  on 
April  17,  1790,  and  hence  had  little  in¬ 
fluence,  if  any,  on  the  tariff  policies  of 
our  1-year-old  Republic.  In  fact  he  was 
ill  for  most  of  this  short  period. 

The  only  reference  to  protectionism  in 
Van  Doren’s  “Benjamin  Franklin”  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  author  as  follows : 

But  the  Townshend  acts,  expressly  In¬ 
tended  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Crown  officials  in  America  and  so  make  them 
independent  of  the  assemblies,  appeared  to 
the  Americans  not  only  to  tax  them  without 
their  consent  but  also  to  put  them  under 
arbitrary  rule  from  England,  and  renewed 
the  “grievances,  which  from  their  respect  and 
love  for  this  country,  they  had  long  borne, 
and  seemed  almost  willing  to  forget.  They 
reflected  how  lightly  the  interest  of  all 
America  had  been  esteemed  here,  when  the 
interests  of  a  few  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  happened  to  have  the  smallest  competi¬ 
tion  with  it.”  Americans  could  not  import 
wine,  oil,  and  fruit  direct  from  Portugal,  but 
must  ship  it  by  way  of  England  in  order 
that  a  few  British  merchants  trading  with 
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Portugal  might  have  their  commissions.  On 
the  complaint  of  a  few  British  merchants 
trading  with  Virginia  nine  colonies  had  been 
restrained  from  issuing  paper  money.  A  few 
British  manufacturers  of  hats,  nails,  and 
steel  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  those  articles  in  America.  “Reflect¬ 
ing  on  these  things,  the  Americans  said  to 
one  another  (their  newspapers  are  full  of 
discourses)  these  people  are  not  content 
with  making  a  monopoly  of  us  *  *  *  but  now 
they  have  as  good  as  declared  they  have  a 
right  to  tax  us,  ad  libitum,  internally  and 
externally;  and  that  our  constitutions  and 
liberties  shall  all  be  taken  away  if  we  do  not 
submit  to  that  claim.”  “It  is  time  then,” 
Franklin  said  the  Americans  were  saying, 
“to  take  care  of  ourselves,  by  the  best  means 
in  our  power.  Let  us  unite  in  solemn  resolu¬ 
tions  and  engagements  with  and  to  each 
other,  that  we  will  give  these  new  officers  as 
little  trouble  as  possible  by  not  consuming 
the  British  manufactures,  on  which  they 
are  to  levy  the  duties.  Let  us  agree  to 
consume  no  more  of  their  expensive  gew¬ 
gaws;  let  us  live  frugally;  and  let  us  indus¬ 
triously  manufacture  what  we  can  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

Actually,  Van  Doren  says  that  Frank¬ 
lin’s  concern  was  more  with  taxation 
without  representation  than  with  im¬ 
ports  per  se. 

Let  us  not  labor  the  Franklin  refer¬ 
ence. 

Nor  let  us  belabor  the  more  obvious 
inaccuracies  implied  in  the  President’s 
remarks.  Well  known  are  these  facts: 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1789  was  Public  Law 
No.  1  of  the  First  Congress;  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  protective  “Report  on  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  and  the  high  tariff  attitudes  of 
the  so-called  “War  Hawks,”  Clay,  Cal¬ 
houn,  and  their  confreres.  We  leave 
these  to  the  experts  in  the  history  de¬ 
partments  of  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

All  I  wish  to  do  here  is  to  give  a  series 
of  quotations  from  Presidential  mes¬ 
sages  and  other  official  documents  from 
the  Washington  through  the  Jackson 
administrations.  It  does  not  document 
the  President’s  thesis.  The  quotations, 
prove  the  precise  contrary.  They  follow: 

Public  Law  No.  1,  The  Tariff  Act 
of  1789,  began  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  the  discharges  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties 
be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandises 
imported. 

James  Madison  said: 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee’s 
accepting  the  proposition  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  some 
of  the  propositions  may  be  productive  of 
revenue,  and  some  may  protect  our  domestic 
manufactures. 

George  Washington  said: 

Ought  our  country  to  remain  in  such 
cases  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  pre¬ 
carious,  because  liable  to  be  interrupted?  If 
the  necessary  article  should,  in  this  mode, 
cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the 
security  and  independence  thence  arising 
form  an  ample  consideration? 

John  Adams  said: 

Under  this  view  of  our  affairs,  I  should 
hold  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  if 
I  forbore  to  recommend  that  we  should  make 
every  exertion  to  protect  our  commerce,  and 
to  place  our  country  in  a  suitable  posture  of 
defense,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving 
both. 


Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  elo¬ 
quent  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me,  and  sympathize  with  every  line  of  it.  I 
was  once  a  doubter  whether  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator,  aided  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  earth  itself,  could  not  produce  more 
than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  alone  and 
unassisted  by  the  dead  subject  on  which  he 
acted;  in  other  words,  whether  the  more  we 
could  bring  into  action  of  our  boundless 
territory  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  the  more  would  be  our  gain.  But  the 
inventions  of  the  later  times,  by  laborsaving 
machines,  do  now  as  much  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  the  earth  for  the  cultivator. 
Experience,  too,  has  proved  that  mine  was 
but  half  the  question:  the  other  half  is, 
whether  dollars  and  cents  are  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  real  independence.  The 
question  is  then  solved,  at  least  as  far  as  re¬ 
spects  our  wants. 

I  much  fear  the  effects  of  our  infant  estab¬ 
lishments  (manufactures)  of  the  policy 
avowed  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  quoted  in  the 
pamphlet.  Individual  British  merchants 
may  lose  by  the  late  immense  importations 
but  British  commerce  and  manufactures  in 
the  mass  will  gain  by  beating  down  the 
competition  of  ours  in  our  own  markets. 

Again,  Jefferson  said: 

The  history  of  the  last  20  years  has  been  a 
sufficient  lesson  for  us  all  to  depend  for  nec¬ 
essaries  on  ourselves  alone,  and  I  hope  that 
20  years  more  will  place  the  American  hemi¬ 
sphere  under  a  system  of  its  own  essentially 
peaceable  and  industrious,  and  not  needing 
to  extract  its  comforts  out  of  the  eternal 
fires  raging  in  the  Old  World. 

A  further  quote  from  Jefferson: 

The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus 
been  forced  lias  impelled  us  to  apply  a  por- 
tion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal 
manufactures  and  improvements.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing 
and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establish¬ 
ments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsist- 
ence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation 
with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  pro¬ 
hibitions,  become  apparent. 

Here  is  another  quote  from  President 
Madison: 

The  face  of  our  country  presents  every¬ 
where  the  evidence  of  laudable  enterprise,  of 
extensive  capital,  and  of  durable  improve¬ 
ment.  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials  and 
the  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  more 
especially  in  the  general  application  to 
household  fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  reflection  that  this 
revolution  in  our  pursuits  and  habits  is  in 
no  slight  degree  a  consequence  of  those  im¬ 
politic  and  arbitrary  edicts  by  which  the 
contending  nations,  in  endeavoring  each  of 
them  to  obstruct  our  trade  with  the  other, 
have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
which  our  own  are  now  taking  the  place. 

Again,  Madison  affirms  his  attitude 
toward  domestic  industry: 

But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter 
with  greater  force  and  merit  into  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  Congress,  than  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into 
existence,  and  attained  an  unparalleled 
maturity  throughout  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This 
source  of  national  independence  and  wealth 
I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the 
prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of 
Congress. 
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Madison  refers  to  the  historic  policy 
of  the  young  Republic: 

A  further  evidence  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  protect  and  foster 
manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  is  the 
uniform  and  practical  sanction  given  to  that 
power  for  near  40  years. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dallas  had 
this  to  say  in  1816: 

There  are  few,  if  any,  governments  which 
do  not  regard  the  establishment  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufacturers  as  a  chief  object  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  The  United  States  have  always  so 
regarded  it.  In  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress, 
which  were  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  the  obligation  of  pro¬ 
viding,  by  duties  on  imports,  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  public  debts,  is  expressly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  manufactures. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  trade  protection: 

Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor 
commerce,  taken  separately,  is  the  cause  of 
wealth;  it  flows  from  the  three  combined, 
and  cannot  exist  without  each.  The  wealth 
of  any  single  nation,  or  any  individual,  it  is 
true,  may  not  immediately  depend  on  the 
three,  but  such  wealth  always  presupposes 
their  existence.  He  viewed  the  words  in  the 
most  enlarged  sense.  Without  commerce, 
industry  would  have  no  stimulus;  without 
manufactures  it  would  be  without  the 
means  of  production;  and  without  agricul¬ 
ture  neither  of  the  others  can  subsist.  When 
separated  entirely  and  permanently,  they 
perish. 

It  is  admitted,  by  the  most  strenuous  ad¬ 
vocates  on  the  other  side,  that  no  country 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  another  for  its 
means  of  defense;  that,  at  least,  our  musket 
and  bayonet,  our  cannon  and  ball,  ought  to 
be  of  domestic  manufacture.  But  what,  he 
asked,  is  more  necessary  to  the  defense  of  a 
country  than  its  currency  and  finance?  Cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  our  country  is,  can  these 
stand  the  shock  of  war?  Behold  the  effect  of 
the  late  war  on  them.  When  our  manufac¬ 
tures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection  as 
they  soon  will  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Government,  we  will  no  longer  experience 
these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  produce;  and,  which 
is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and 
cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity 
will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  instead  of  that  languor  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  individual  distress,  now  incident 
to  a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce, 
the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community  will 
not  be  materially  impaired. 

President  Monroe  had  this  to  say  in 
his  inaugural  address,  1817: 

Our  manufactures  will  require  the  sys¬ 
tematic  and  fostering  aid  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Monroe  amplified  his  views  as  follows: 
Having  communicated  my  views  to  Con¬ 
gress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  respecting  the  encouragement  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  founded, 

I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  the  most 
intimate  political  relations  and  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  tends  to  confirm  them. 
Under  this  impression  I  recommend  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  -afford¬ 
ing  such  additional  protection  to  those  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture, 
or  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  defense  and  independence  of  the 
country. 
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Andrew  Jackson  spoke  to  the  subject 
many  times: 

Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty 
and  Independence.  The  same  providence 
has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national 
Independence  and  national  defense.  If  we 
omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  have 
been  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  His  blessing.  He  has  filled  our 
mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — 
with  lead,  iron,  and  copper — and  given  us  a 
climate  and  soli  for  the  growing  of  hemp 
and  wool.  These  being  the  greatest  ma¬ 
terials  of  our  national  defense,  they  ought  to 
have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair 
protection,  that  our  manufacturers  and  la¬ 
borers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition 
with  those  of  Europe,  and  that  we  may  have 
within  our  country  a  supply  of  those  lead¬ 
ing  and  important  articles  so  essential  in 
war. 

Again,  he  said: 

Will  not'  the  people  demand,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do,  such  a  prudent  system  of  ex¬ 
penditure  as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union, 
and  authorize  the  reduction  of  every  tax  to 
as  low  a  point  as  the  wise  observance  of  the 
necessity  to  protect  that  portion  of  our 
manufactures  and  labor,  whose  prosperity 
is  essential  to  our  national  safety  and  inde¬ 
pendence  will  allow? 

On  another  occasion,  Jackson  said: 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures  is  directed  to  national  ends, 
it  shall  receive  from  me  a  temperate  but 
steady  support. 

Finally,  Jackson  had  this  to  say: 

While  the  chief  object  of  duties  should 
be  revenue,  they  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
encourage  manufactures.  In  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  guided  by  the  general  good.  Ob¬ 
jects  of  national  importance  alone  ought  to 
be  protected:  of  these,  the  productions  of 
our  soil,  our  mines,  and  our  workshops, 
essential  to  national  defense,  occupy  the 
first  rank.  Whatever  other  species  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  having  the  importance  to 
which  I  have  referred,  may  be  expected  to 
compete  with  foreign  labor  on  equal  terms, 
merit  the  same  attention  in  a  subordinate 
degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  quotations 
clearly  establish  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  were  not  free 
traders,  as  the  New  Orleans  speech  im¬ 
plied,  but  were  dedicated  to  protecting 
and  expanding  the  domestic  welfare  as 
the  first  responsibility  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to 
visit  in  three  of  the  major  European 
countries  which  comprise  a  part  of  the 
projected  Common  Market.  It  is  my 
very  serious  judgment  that  in  view  of 
what  I  learned  in  those  conferences  with 
officials  of  those  countries  we  ought  to, 
by  all  means,  simply  extend  our  present 
program  for  1  more  year. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  unlike  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  and  the  senior  minority  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason],  I  am  one  who  has  sup¬ 


ported  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  on  each  occasion  that  the 
matter  has  been  before  the  House  since 
I  have  been  a  Member.  I  come  here  to¬ 
day  with  mixed  emotions  and  to  know 
what  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
House  for  the  national  interest.  I 
listened  carefully  to  a  most  scholarly  and 
certainly  a  most  detailed  presentation  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  this  particular 
bill. 

I  am  not  able  to  recite  for  you  the  pre¬ 
cise  number  of  witnesses  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  that  were  devoted  to  this 
particular  hearing;  but  I  make  the  cate¬ 
gorical  statement  that  this  has  had  more 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  than  any  other  measure. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Committee  on  Rules;  it  has 
already  been  stated  on  the  floor.  There 
was  granted  a  closed  rule,  the  rule  that 
was  requested  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  was  granted  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7. 

What  was  before  the  Committee  cn 
Rules?  It  is  to  this  area  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks.  There  was  a  proposal,  and 
with  considerable  support,  that  a  so- 
called  modified  rule  should  be  granted. 
The  modified  rule  as  proposed  by  some 
Members  of  the  minority  and  some 
Members  of  the  majority  would  have 
permitted  three  amendments  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  floor  during  the  reading 
of  this  bill.  All  three  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  had  been  offered  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  so  these  were 
not  afterthoughts,  nor  were  they  amend¬ 
ments  that  had  been  hastily  prepared. 
The  three  amendments  have  each  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  identification  by  now. 
One  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason],  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  and  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger].  We  may  call  it  now  the  Mason- 
Sikes-Alger  proposal,  whereby  the  exist¬ 
ing  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  1  year.  No  additional  explana¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

The  second  amendment  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  be  made  in  order  was,  shall  we 
call  it,  the  Herlong-Harrison-Byrnes 
proposal,  whereby  certain  sections  of 
titles  n  and  ni  would  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning — and  I  might  say  that  fre¬ 
quently  there  are  convenient  leaks  to  the 
Washington  Post  that  tend  to  indicate 
significant  guides  as  to  what  the  major¬ 
ity  might  be  contemplating — but  as  I  in¬ 
terpreted  this  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  and  a  similar  article 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  was  under  consideration  by  the 
majority  some  inclination  of  perhaps  ac¬ 
cepting  in  part  some  of  the  provisions 
that  would  have  been  contained  in  the 
Herlong-Bvrnes  substitute  as  an  over¬ 
ture  to  some  know  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  suppose  we  will  not  reach  that 
point  until  tomorrow. 

The  third  amendment  that  would 
have  ben  made  in  order  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Steed-Moore 
amendment; 


Since  this  amendment  cannot  be  made 
in  order  under  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  there  is  no  need,  I  think,  and  there 
is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served,  in  con¬ 
suming  time  of  the  House  to  explain  it. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  this:  48  Mem¬ 
bers — hear  this,  if  you  please — 48  indi¬ 
vidual  Members  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  become  the  Steed- 
Moore  amendment.  It  provided  that  for 
any  commodity  that  is  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  our  national  security,  a  spe¬ 
cific  proportion  of  the  production  of  that 
commodity  could  be  reserved  to  domes¬ 
tic  producers.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
this  is  merely  an  amendment  to  protect 
the  petroleum  industry. 

I  want  to  refute  that  particular  alle¬ 
gation  because  there  was  no  mention  of 
petroleum,  there  was  only  mention  of 
commodities  that  are  determined  by  the 
President  at  his  discretion  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  national  security. 

I  would  make  only  one  further  obser¬ 
vation  in  connection  with  this  amend¬ 
ment,  that  is,  that  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  by  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
or  anyone  supporting  it  that  a  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  importation  of  / 
crude  or  residual  oil.  It  was  merely  to  ’ 
provide  an  assurance  that  the  supply 
would  become  stable  for  a  period  in  the 
future  when  our  national  security  might 
require  that  stable  supply. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  committee 
bill,  the  picture  this  year  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  so  clear.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  repeatedly  told  that  it  is 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  further  reduce  our  tariffs  in 
order  to  compete  for  the  markets  in,  and 
the  products  from,  the  six  Common 
Market  countries,  on  closer  examination 
this  possibility  is  not  evident.  Since 
there  is  not  the  attraction  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  that  has 
previously  existed,  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  representative  from  the  Middle  West 
would  be  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  extension.  In  reviewing  the 
broader  aspects  and  possibly  results 
from  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  ( 
Means  Committee,  I  find  it  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  reach  the  firm  conclusion  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
would  be  served  by  the  committee  bill. 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  the  case 
for  the  committee  bill  became  less  con¬ 
vincing,  in  my  opinion.  Also  of  concern 
since  the  hearing  is  the  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  action  taken  by  our  neighbor  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north  just  last  week  in  a 
complete  overhaul  of  their  tariff  sched¬ 
ule.  Canadian  trade  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  with  the  Common  Market.  These 
developments,  plus  the  narrow  vote  for 
a  rule  in  our  committee  which  precludes 
the  offering  of  any  amendments  to  this 
bill  except  those  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  further 
placed  in  doubt  as  to  what  action  the 
House  should  finally  take  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  general  debate  tomorrow. 

I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  which  I 
think  confronts  many  Members  of  this 
House.  Most  Members  support  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reciprocal  trade.  After  that  one 
point  of  agreement,  however,  there  is 
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considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
rather  extensive  grants  in  power  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  with  their  possible 
translated  effect  upon  American  indus¬ 
try,  the  American  worker  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality  of  our  entire  Nation.  This 
is  not  just  an  ordinary  time  in  global 
economics.  This  is  a  most  sensitive  era 
in  which  there  are  certain  economic  fac¬ 
tors  definitely  shifting  from  one  social 
and  economic  system  to  another.  I  am 
not  entirely  convinced  that  at  such  a 
critical  time  it  would  best  serve  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  further  delegate  from 
Congress,  the  branch  of  Government 
most  responsive  to  our  economic  ba¬ 
rometers,  to  the  Executive. 

There  is  one  point  that  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  authority 
that  was  contained  in  the  1958  Act  had 
not  been  utilized  until  the  so-called 
Geneva  agreements  which  were  reached 
last  March.  The  effect  of  these  newly 
executed  agreements  cannot  be  truly 
evaluated  in  our  markets  until  much 
later  this  year.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  shall  most  certainly  support  a  recom- 
mital  motion  which  will  extend  the 
present  Act  and  I  am  reserving  judgment 
on  my  final  position  should  that  recom- 
mital  motion  not  prevail. 

One  further  comment  in  regard  to  the 
potential  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
As  I  understand  the  agreements  that 
were  entered  into  in  Geneva,  all  quotas 
on  American  agricultural  commodities 
are  to  be  abandoned  in  July  of  this  year. 
A  target  price  has  been  established,  which 
is  the  median  of  the  individual  prices  of 
the  six  Common  Market  countries.  The 
limitation  occurs,  however,  by  virtue  of  a 
levy  that  is  imposed  on  each  bushel  of 
grain  to  represent  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  so-called  target  price  and  the 
world  price,  which  is  set  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.40  a  bushel.  In  my  opinion, 
this  levy  is  merely  a  different  form  of 
tariff  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the 
importation  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  from 
the  United  States,  particularly  for  wheat. 
This  has  been  done  to  protect  the  much 
higher  market  in  the  Common  Market 
block  than  the  world  price.  This  has  a 
dual  adverse  effect  upon  the  American 
exports. 

As  is  commonly  known,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  paid  to  the  exporter  who 
sells  wheat  for  hard  dollars,  but  in  turn 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  sale  in 
the  Common  Market  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  levy  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  six  countries  and  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  We  are  in  a  some¬ 
what  more  favorable  position  with  feed 
grains,  but  that  may  only  be  a  temporary 
situation.  I  might  add  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  is  no  export  subsidy  on 
feed  grains,  and  the  United  States  can 
presently  deliver  feed  grains  to  Western 
Europe  below  the  price  of  any  other 
countries. 

And  one  final  observation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  testified  by  several  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  there 
are  only  four  countries  in  the  world  with 
tariffs  lower  than  those  presently  sched¬ 
uled  by  our  own  country.  These  coun¬ 
tries  are  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 


and  West  Germany.  Our  tariff  rates 
are  generally  about  13  percent  of  the  es¬ 
timated  value  of  the  imported  commod¬ 
ity.  If  this  is  true,  I  am  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  there  is  such  a  great  emer¬ 
gency  for  an  extension  of  power  to 
further  reduce  these  same  rates.  If  our 
rates  were  unreasonable  and  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high,  I  could  much  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  emergency  that  seems  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
for  obtaining  this  authority.  The  high 
standard  of  living  that  prevails  in  this 
country  naturally  brings  about  the 
greater  existing  market  in  the  world. 
Since  we  have  this  great  market,  we 
very  naturally  and  very  obviously  be¬ 
come  the  objective  of  any  foreign  ex¬ 
porter.  We  have  the  market  and  we 
already  have  virtually  the  lowest  tariffs; 
therefore,  we  must  move  with  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  next  few  years  in  further  re¬ 
ducing  our  tariffs,  which  would  open  our 
market  to  even  more  foreign  competition. 

And  in  this  same  context,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  observe  that  there  has 
been  much  lacking  on  the  part  of  the 
negotiations  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for 
almost  30  years,  and  over  this  period  we 
have  apparently  been  out-maneuvered 
and  out-bargained,  or  for  what  other 
reason  could  we  find  ourselves  near  the 
lowest  level  of  the  worldwide  tariff  struc¬ 
ture.  So  I  hope  this  debate  will  serve 
notice  to  those  who  are  negotiating 
tariff  schedules  for  us  in  the  future, 
whether  it  be  under  the  committee  bill 
or  whether  it  be  under  an  extension  of 
the  present  act,  that  Congress  expects 
a  better  record  from  them  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  rules  for  our  economic  com¬ 
petition.  I  do  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  all  the  complexities  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  establishment  of  tariffs, 
but  the  existing  low  rates  establish  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  we  have  not  been  un¬ 
aware  nor  unresponsive  to  the  economic 
forces  in  a  changing  world. 

(Mr.  AVERY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  Twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  I  do  not  propose  to 
use  the  22  minutes  remaining.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  rule  is  the  usual  rule.  It  is 
the  kind  of  rule  which  was  adopted  in 
the  80th  Congress  and  the  83d  Congress 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  every  case  that 
we  have  had  this  particular  legislation 
before  us.  So  I  am  delighted  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  controversy  over  the 
rule. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  completely  nonpartisan 
fashion.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  rule  is  also  nonpartisan,  because  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  party  was  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  this  bill  has  always 
been  considered  under  a  closed  rule. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  said: 


If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one  opin¬ 
ion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
Justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified 
in  silencing  mankind. 

Although  this  is  the  most  serious  and 
by  all  measurements  the  most  important 
issue  to  face  this  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  rules  of  this  House  make  it 
possible  for  this  legislation  to  be  acted 
upon  with  the  opposition  forces  prac¬ 
tically  stifled  by  the  rule  granted  which 
makes  open  debate  and  free  discussion 
limited  by  time,  the  selection  of  the 
speakers  and  the  time  alloted  to  each 
speaker. 

I  find  this  to  be  as  serious  a  matter  as 
the  legislation  itself.  Throughout  the 
entire  past  year  and  a  half  the  one-sided, 
biased  treatment  of  this  issue  by  the 
news  media  has  practically  killed  off  all 
opposition  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
acting  upon  this  legislation  with  many 
of  us  voting  who  cannot,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  answer  these  30  basic  ques¬ 
tions  : 

First.  How  much  did  the  United  States 
sell  in  export  and  how  much  did  we  buy 
in  imports? 

Second.  How  much  of  our  total  export 
was  given  away  under  foreign  aid,  how 
much  under  the  food-for -peace  pro¬ 
grams,  and  how  much  was  given  under 
the  guise  of  sales  under  Public  Law  480? 

Third.  How  much  of  our  exports  was 
manufactured,  semimanufactured,  raw 
material,  fuel,  minerals,  and  agricultural 
products? 

Fourth.  How  much  of  our  import  was 
high  labor  content  product?  What  per¬ 
centage  of  change  in  the  character  of 
our  imports  and  exports  since  1958  after 
the  passage  of  the  4-year  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act? 

Fifth.  How  many  dollars  did  it  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  export  15  percent 
of  our  agricultural  products?  How 
many  bales  of  cotton  sold  at  subsidized 
prices  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  textiles  and 
consumer  goods?  How  many  markets 
were  lost  to  American  textiles  because 
of  our  subsidized  exports  of  cotton  to 
competitive  foreign  countries? 

Sixth.  How  many  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture?  How  many  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  U.S.  manufacturing? 
How  many  in  Government,  how  many  in 
all  other  endeavors?  What  is  the  total 
income  earning  population  of  the  United 
States? 

Seventh.  How  many  less  are  employed 
in  any  one  of  the  given  number  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States 
today  than  there  were  10  years  ago? 

Eighth.  What  is  our  population  today 
as  compared  to  10  years  ago? 

Ninth.  What  is  the  U.S.  consumption 
per  capita  today  compared  to  10  years 
ago?  What  is  our  per  capita  produc¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  produced  goods,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  three  equasions,  U.S. 
production,  U.S.  consumption,  U.S.  im¬ 
ports? 

Tenth.  What  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  export,  what  per¬ 
centage  import?  What  percentage  of 
export  to  gross  national  product  is  actual 
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sales  and  what  was  the  percentage  of 
sales  every  year  since  1900  as  compared 
to  the  so-called  banner  year  of  1961? 

Eleventh.  What  is  the  U.S.  rate  of 
tariff  as  compared  to  any  other  nation? 
What  is  the  final  charge  against  U.S. 
goods  in  any  other  nation  compared  with 
final  added  charges  against  that  coun¬ 
try’s  goods  coming  into  the  United 
States? 

Twelfth.  What  assurances  has  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  and  results  would  not  obtain 
under  this  act  as  resulted  after  28  years 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States  doing  all  the  tariff  cutting 
and  the  foreign  countries  all  the  grow¬ 
ing? 

Thirteenth.  How  many  jobs  can  we 
account  for  from  exports?  Using  the 
same  base  for  computation  how  many 
jobs  are  lost  by  imports? 

Fourteenth.  How  many  industries  en¬ 
gage  in  exports  and  how  many  depend 
entirely  upon  the  domestic  economy? 

Fifteenth.  How  many  cases  has  the 
Tariff  Commission  heard  under  peril- 
point  and  escape-clause  action?  How 
many  were  recommended  for  relief? 
How  many  were  vetoed  by  the  President 
then  in  power? 

Sixteenth.  How  will  the  proposed 
peril-point  and  escape -clause  sections  of 
this  proposed  act  compare  with  the  old 
law  in  effectiveness,  in  protection  and 
relief  for  domestic  industry? 

Seventeenth.  What  is  the  wage  level 
in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  and  the  per  capita  national  tax  in 
the:  United  States,  Common  Market, 
Great  Britain — alone — Outer  Seven — in¬ 
cluding  Great  Britain — Turkey,  Greece, 
satellite  countries — with  whom  we  deal — 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  indirectly  with 
all  Red  front  nations — Latin  America, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Canada? 

Eighteenth.  What  is  West  Germany’s 
position  on  the  coal  tariff  whether  we 
pass  the  legislation  or  not?  What  is  the 
Common  Market  position  on  tariff  cuts 
with  the  U.S.  competitive  goods  regard¬ 
less  of  the  action  of  this  Government  un¬ 
der  title  I?  What  is  the  difference  in 
the  future  world  trade  pattern  occa¬ 
sioned  by  our  favored  nation  clause  and 
the  Common  Market  article  35  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  agree¬ 
ments? 

Nineteenth.  What  happens  if  and 
when  Great  Britain  joins  the  Common 
Market  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
agreement  on  the  exclusive  trade  con¬ 
cessions  to  commonwealth  countries? 
What  changes  will  this  make  in  our 
marketplace  under  the  favored-nation 
clause  when  we  cut  tariffs  to  zero  to  the 
Common  Market,  pass  the  same  rate  on 
to  all  favored  nations,  including  former 
commonwealth  preference  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Common  Market, 
including  Great  Britain,  puts  up  a  solid 
tariff  wall  against  all  but  the  U.S.  high 
production  cost  imports? 

Twentieth.  How  many  dollars  are 
taken  from  the  U.S.  marketplace,  tax 
treasury,  investments  by  the  import  of 
$1  labor  content  in  a  product  from  (a) 
the  Common  Market  (b)  Japan,  (c) 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  (d)  Latin  America, 
Ce)  Asiatic  nations,  (f)  African  nations? 


Twenty-first.  How  many  dollars  of 
payroll  are  created  by  our  total  exports 
and  how  many  dollars  of  payrolls  are 
displaced  by  our  imports?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  our  trade  policy  on 
automation?  Has  foreign  competition 
accelerated  the  swing  to  automated  pro¬ 
duction  or  has  it  slowed  it  down? 

Twenty-second.  Which  nation,  large 
or  small,  or  in  between,  allows  American 
products  competitive  with  their  own  to 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer  at 
a  price  lower  than  the  domestic  product 
regardless  of  ratios  of  trade  balances, 
percentages  of  tariff  rates,  or  any  other 
agreement  or  treaty  on  trade  between 
this  and  that  particular  nation. 

Twenty-third.  What  percentage  of 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  are 
produced  in  plants  American  owned, 
American  controlled,  or  American  fin¬ 
anced  by  public  or  private  funds?  What 
percentage  of  actual  sales  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  in  our  export  are  com¬ 
ponents  going  abroad  to  be  processed  for 
return  sales  in  the  United  States? 

Twenty-fourth.  What  percentage  are 
raw  materials  such  as  cotton,  logs,  leath¬ 
er,  peanuts  and  last  but  not  least  what 
percentage  of  our  sales  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  equipment,  machine  tools,  utility 
equipment  are  being  bought  by  runaway 
American  industries  who  are  setting  up 
manufacturing  processes  in  foreign 
countries  to  eliminate  their  own  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  their  foreign 
markets  as  well  as  to  export  finished 
goods  under  their  U.S.  brand  names  to 
the  domestic  U.S.  market? 

There  are  still  many  questions  that 
have  been  left  unanswered,  but  one  more 
should  be  answered  before  a  final  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Twenty-fifth.  This  is  question  25,  one 
for  each  of  the  25  effective  years  of  our 
present  trade  policy — we  eliminated  the 
war  years.  This  question  may  be  the 
most  important  of  all  since  it  appears 
that  the  legislation  is  being  passed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  disregarding  the  eco¬ 
nomics  and  emphasizing  the  political  and 
diplomatic  benefits  we  have  and  are 
about  to  receive  from  what  has  been 
described  on  occasion  as  a  “break¬ 
through  on  trade.” 

This  question  simply  put  is  this.  Who 
are  the  real  pushers  for  this  legislation? 
How  many  benefit  finally  from  its  pass¬ 
age?  How  many  are  registered  agents 
of  foreign  countries?  How  much  money 
has  been  spent  out  of  public  funds  as  well 
as  private  and  foreign  funds  to  promote 
this  legislation? 

Twenty-sixth.  What  is  the  percentage 
of  our  farm  exports  that  are  subsidized 
and  what  percentage  of  our  imports 
tariffed  as  against  the  balance  of  trade 
for  the  unprotected  farm  products? 

Twenty-seventh.  What  is  the  total 
acreage  of  farmland  acreage  displaced 
by  the  net  trade  in  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts? 

Twenty-eighth.  What  is  the  10-year 
balance  of  trade  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
corn? 

Twenty-ninth.  What  is  the  balance 
between  the  U.S.  total  imports  in  10 
years  and  the  U.S.  surplus? 

Thirtieth.  How  many  more  workers 
were  there  employed  on  the  farms  in  1960 


when  we  exported  $41/4  million  of  farm 
products  as  against  1950  when  we  ex¬ 
ported  one-half  as  much  farm  products? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  all  the 
answers,  but  for  over  4  years  I  have 
worked  at  getting  answers.  They  are 
debatable,  but  they  are  an  attempt  to 
give  my  constituents,  the  injured  work¬ 
men,  the  injured  investor,  the  distressed 
community  some  knowledge  on  these 
points  of  interest  in  this  vital  issue. 

The  answers  will  follow,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  the  answers,  since  many  doors 
to  the  records  were  closed  to  me  and  to 
the  committee  as  a  whole. 

If  I  err  in  any  of  my  answers  to  these 
questions,  please  believe  it  is  an  error 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.  No 
person  amongst  us  wants  the  truth  to 
be  known  any  more  than  I  do.  I  shall 
with  the  Chair’s  indulgence  offer  the  an¬ 
swers  on  1  day  of  the  debates.  There 
are  20  questions,  allowing  4  percent  for 
each  question.  How  many  of  us  can 
come  up  with  a  passing  grade  of  75  per¬ 
cent? 

The  last  question  is  this :  How  can  any¬ 
one  of  us  afford  to  gamble  our  future 
without  answering  at  least  50  percent  of 
these  questions,  at  this  moment  from 
our  own  knowledge? 

If  we  are  Members  where  minds  can 
be  set  to  rest  by  arguments  ignoring  the 
economic,  practical,  and  commercial 
facts  of  our  trade  policy  there  is  no  use 
in  our  attempting  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  for  two  reasons:  First,  we  will  not 
know  the  answers:  and  second,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference.  However,  to 
those  amongst  us  who  believe  that  this 
is  a  question  to  be  considered  first  from 
its  economic  impact  and  second  from  its 
political  aspects  then  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  essential  and  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  cannot  find  up 
to  this  moment  sufficient  excuse  or  rea¬ 
son  to  vote  to  put  any  worker  out  of  a 
job  no  matter  where  he  lives,  no  matter 
what  his  life’s  work  may  be  to  benefit 
another  American  and  certainly  not  to 
benefit  another  worker  who  is  not  an 
American.  The  contemporary  press 
may  give  credit  to  the  executive  branch 
for  the  passage  of  this  so-called  great 
leap  forward  in  trade  relations,  but  I 
predict  that  if  this  legislation  passes 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is  put  into 
effect  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  future  historians  will 
lay  the  blame  for  its  failure  at  the  door¬ 
step  of  Congress. 

Long  after  the  Chief  Executives  are 
out  of  office,  the  records  of  Congress 
endure  and  have  a  way  of  replacing  the 
present  glory  with  the  cold  facts  of  the 
past.  This  legislation  ignores  the  past, 
glances  over  the  present,  and  mortgages 
the  future.  Thomas  Paine  put  it  this 
way: 

Every  age  and  generation  must  be  free  to 
act  for  Itself  In  all  cases  as  the  ages  and 
generations  which  preceded  it.  The  vanity 
and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the 
grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of 
all  tyrannies.  It  is  the  living,  and  not  the 
dead  that  are  to  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
Congress  shall  establish  duties  and  tariffs 
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on  imports.  The  first  legislation  passed 
by  the  first  Congress  in  1789  was  a  tariff 
bill  by  James  Madison,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  more 
than  100  years,  customs  collections 
yielded  more  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  any  other  source.  How¬ 
ever,  the  beginnings  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  a  protest  against  it  came  shortly 
after  1812.  Alarmed  by  a  rush  of  im¬ 
ports  after  the  War  of  1812,  industries 
called  for  protection. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1816  was  passed  rais¬ 
ing  duties  on  woolens  and  cottons.  In 
1824,  further  tariff  duties  were  set  on  im¬ 
ported  iron,  glass,  and  other  products. 
Tariffs  have  swmig  up  and  down  ever 
since.  The  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of 
1913  lowered  many  duties,  but  also  began 
freeing  some  items  from  duty  such  as 
raw  wool,  iron,  raw  sugar,  coal,  lumber, 
wheat  flax,  tea,  and  newsprint. 

Now  arose  a  great  clamor  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  industry  from  products 
of  low  wage  countries,  and  in  1930  the 
Smith-Hawley  Tariff  Act  was  passed, 
raising  import  duties  to  record  levels, 
sometimes  more  than  50  percent. 

In  1934,  President  Roosevelt  obtained 
passage  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act, 
which  allowed  him  to  cut  our  tariffs  in 
half  in  exchange  for  equivalent  conces¬ 
sions  from  other  governments.  This  au¬ 
thority  to  the  President  by  Congress  has 
been  restricted  by  almost  annual  subse¬ 
quent  amendments,  and  it  is  now  claimed 
that  the  negotiating  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  impeded  by  such  restric¬ 
tions. 

President  Kennedy  now  proposes  an 
altogether  new  concept  which  he  cap¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this  Nation, 
an  opportunity  comes  along  to  fashion  out 
of  the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear 
and  bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  it 
is  we  stand  for. 

He  wants  Congress  to  delegate  to  him 
a  general  authority  to  reduce  existing 
tariffs  by  50  percent,  and  a  special  au¬ 
thority  to  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  all 
products  where  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Common  Market  account 
for  80  percent  of  world  trade.  Both  dele¬ 
gations  to  be  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

He  proposes  these  administrative  steps 
in  place  of  the  present  tariff-fixing 
procedure : 

First.  He  refers  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  the  list  of  tariff  items  for  reduction 
or  elimination. 

Second.  The  Tariff  Commission  con¬ 
ducts  hearings  to  determine  the  effect 
of  concessions  on  the  products. 

Third.  The  Tariff  Commission  reports 
its  findings  to  the  President.  This  report 
is  advisory  only  and  will  contain  findings 
as  to  how  new  imports  would  effect 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  of 
domestic  producers  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  resultant  unemployment  of  workers. 

Fourth.  The  President  will  then  reach 
a  decision  and  after  completion  of  his 
negotiations  for  reduction  or  elimination 
of  tariffs,  will  report  his  actions  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  complete 
control  of  reduction  and  elimination  of 


tariffs  will  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  under  the  foregoing  proce¬ 
dure. 

Justifying  any  action  he  may  take  as 
under  national  policy  and  general  wel¬ 
fare,  he  then  offers  a  program  of  relief 
entitled  “Trade  Adjustment  Assistance,” 
to  offset,  but  not  remedy,  any  damage 
suffered  by  business  or  workers  from  in¬ 
creased  foreign  import  competition. 

To  the  businessman  or  farmer,  who 
suffers  damage  under  this  program,  he 
offers: 

First.  Technical  information,  advice, 
and  consultation  to  help  plan  and  im¬ 
plement  an  attack  on  the  problem. 

Second.  Tax  benefits  to  encourage 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Third.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans 
otherwise  not  commercially  available  to 
aid  modernization  and  diversification. 

To  the  worker,  who  suffers  the  loss  of 
his  job,  he  offers  economic  readjustment 
as  follows: 

First.  Vocational  training  assistance 
to  develop  different  skills. 

Second.  Readjustment  allowance  pro¬ 
viding  as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  average  weekly  wage  up  to  52 
weeks  with  unemployment  benefits  de¬ 
ducted  from  such  allowance. 

Third.  Financial  assistance  to  those 
who  cannot  find  work  in  their  present 
locality  to  relocate  in  a  different  place 
in  the  United  States  where  employment 
is  available. 

This  is  not  a  very  pretty  picture  for 
families,  who  have  lived  and  worked  in 
an  area  for  years  and  generations,  and 
who  are  now  enjoying  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  history. 
Before  I  will  join  in  favor  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  to  place  in  one  man’s  hands  the 
right  to  lower  the  living  conditions  of 
perhaps  millions  of  our  citizens,  for  what 
he  may  consider  to  be  his  national  pol¬ 
icy,  I  will  have  to  have  conclusive  proof 
that  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  so  endangered  by  the  alleged  threat 
of  foreign  competition,  that  we  must 
take  such  drastic  action  as  is  requested 
under  this  tariff  reduction  plan,  which 
is  so  nicely  referred  to  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  as  “trade  expansion 
plan.” 

If  his  overall  plan  in  the  next  5  years 
is  effected  to  the  point  where  all  tariffs 
are  removed,  and  we  do  enter  into  an 
open  world  market  with  price  competi¬ 
tion  on  all  products,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  fluctuation  of  the  living  scale  of  all 
nations  trading  therein  either  up  or 
down  to  a  common  level.  Which  would 
it  be  with  us? 

The  risk  is  too  much  and  the  danger 
is  not  sufficiently  apparent  even  though 
the  great  propaganda  campaign  to  con¬ 
vince  the  American  people  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  this  new  experiment  has 
been  underway  for  the  last  6  months. 
Every  Member  has  received  tracts  and 
brochures,  not  only  by  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  branches  of  every  department  and 
agency  of  Government,  but  also  from 
every  national  organization,  including 
management  and  labor,  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  can  prevail  upon  to  enter  into 
the  fray.  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 


are  signs  of  trouble  ahead  for  our  for¬ 
eign  trade.  Between  1958  and  1960,  our 
exports  increased  by  the  following  per¬ 
centages  in  these  categories:  Foodstuffs 
and  tobacco,  plus  30  percent;  cotton, 
plus  58  percent;  textile  fabrics,  plus  74 
percent;  wood  products,  plus  106  per¬ 
cent;  iron  and  steel,  plus  53  percent; 
copper  and  copper  alloys,  plus  60  per¬ 
cent;  chemicals,  plus  47  percent;  ma¬ 
chinery,  plus  50  percent;  and  aircraft, 
plus  252  percent. 

What  better  record  would  you  want 
than  that?  Should  we  rock  or  even  up¬ 
set  the  boat  when  we  are  exporting  more 
than  ever  before  in  these  basic  items? 
Therefore,  what  reason  is  there  for  open¬ 
ing  the  floodgates  to  foreign  competition 
in  our  domestic  markets. 

I  defy  any  expert  to  prove  to  me  or 
any  average  American  how  we  can  com¬ 
pete  with  foreign-made  goods  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  when  our  average  wage 
scale  is  $2.34  an  hour  as  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  0.89;  West  Ger¬ 
many,  0.63;  Belgium,  0.57;  France,  0.44; 
Italy,  0.35;  and  Japan,  0.28. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this 
foreign  competition  without  the  benefit 
of  tariff  protection,  and  that  is  by  lower¬ 
ing  our  scale  of  living  to  that  of  our  for¬ 
eign  competitors — in  other  words,  pay 
our  workers  anywhere  from  0.89  an  hour 
down  to  0.28,  and  then  see  what  happens 
to  our  economy. 

Presently,  the  so-called  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  of  Europe  are  still  ne¬ 
gotiating  their  own  trade  adjustments, 
and  England  and  the  Commonwealth 
nations  are  not  as  yet  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We,  under  the  present  law,  are 
negotiating  from  time  to  time  with  the 
individual  countries  for  adjustments  of 
tariffs. 

The  fear  of  the  administration  is  that 
eventually  the  Common  Market  will  in¬ 
crease  their  tariffs  against  our  products 
as  a  unit,  unless  we  reduce  our  tariffs 
on  their  products.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
come  to  it,  taking  into  additional  con- 
sideartion  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
nations  are  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
United  States  for  war  and  Marshall  plan 
debts.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are 
presently  receiving  foreign  aid,  both 
military  and  economic,  so  that  if  there 
is  any  favorable  bargaining  position,  it  is 
certainly  with  us  and  not  with  them. 

As  the  representative  of  the  glass, 
textile,  and  other  small  industries  of  our 
Second  District  of  New  Jersey,  I  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance  of  placing  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  to 
remove  tariff  protection,  which  we  pres¬ 
ently  have  in  these  industries.  Even 
with  this  protection,  there  is  additional 
foreign  competition  entering  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  every  day. 

I  understand  the  wage  scale  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  particularly  in  Europe,  is 
rising.  All  right — if  their  wage  scale 
goes  up  so  will  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
their  goods  go  up,  and  when  it  reaches 
our  level,  then  will  be  the  time  to  remove 
our  tariff  protection  and  not  now. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  this  bill. 
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\  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

MivBASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  makethe  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hlsj 

The  Clerk  callec 
lowing  Members  ft 
names : 


se  was  ordered, 
the  roll,  and  the  foi¬ 
led  to  answer  to  their 


Addonizio 

Alford 

Anfuso 

Barrett 

Bass,  N.H. 

Blitch 

Brewster 

Chelf 

Coad 

Cooley 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Term. 


[Roll  No.  *31] 

Diggs  \  Powell 

Dwyer  \Rtley 

Flood  Rogers,  Tex. 

Garland  SAund 

Hall  Scnerer 

Harris  Shipley 

Hoffman,  Mich.  SmitnXMiss. 


Horan 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kearns 

Kowalski 

Libonati 

McSween 

McVey 

Moulder 


Spence  ' 
Stratton' 
Stubblefie> 
Thompson, 
Thompson,  1 
Thornberry 
Yates 


Tlje  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement/  , 

(For  conference  report  and  Iratement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  jJi  June  26, 
1962.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  will  observe  fr/rn  the  reading 
of  the  conference  repo/c,  it  is  a  unani¬ 
mous  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  or  the  House  as  well 
as  the  managers  o yi  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  Speakeiyds  passed  by  the  House, 
the  bill,  H.R.  LI879,  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of/the  present  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  /ate  and  certain  excise  tax 
rates  which,  under  existing  law,  are 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  or  terminated 
on  Jime  30  of  this  year.  The  House  bill 
also ^provided  that  the  10-percent  excise 
tax/on  transportation  of  persons  by  sur¬ 
face  carriers  would  be  extended  to  De¬ 


cember  31,  1962,  at  which  time  this  tax 
would  terminate.  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  extended  the  10-percent  tax  on  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons  by  air  to  December 
31  at  which  time  the  tax  rate  would  be 
reduced  to  6  percent  and  remain  in  effect 
at  this  level  until  June  30,  1963  when  it 
was  scheduled  to  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  amendments  were 
made  by  the  other  body  to  the  basic 
1-year  tax  rate  extensions  provided  in 
the  House  bill.  However,  that  body  did 
amend  the  House  bill  in  three  respects. 

One  amendment  made  by  the  other 
body  would  have  accelerated  the  sched¬ 
uled  termination  date  of  the  surface  car¬ 
rier  transportation  tax  and  the  sched¬ 
uled  reduction  date  of  the  air  carrier 
transportation  tax  from  the  December  31 
date  provided  in  the  House  bill  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1962.  Like  the  House  bill,  a 
5-percent  tax  on  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons  by  air  would  have  been  continued 
in  effect  until  June  30,  1963.  However, 
lender  this  amendment,  the  revenues  of 
e  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal 
yeVr  1963  would  have  been  reduced  by 
somte  $55  million  below  the  estimated/ 
revenues  that  were  provided  under  tf 
House  bill. 

The  second  amendment  made  bv/the 
other  bodb  would  have  exempted/from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  the  U.S.  portion,  or  leg,  of  certain  un¬ 
interrupted  international  aiy  travel  in 
which  the  scheduled  stopovers  at  the  U.S. 
airports  did  not  exceed  6/nours’  dura¬ 
tion.  This  amendment  yfas  designed  to 
equate  the  tax  treatment:  of  international 
air  travel  that  involves  brief  stops  en 
route  at  U.S.  airporteyvith  that  presently 
accorded  similar  travel  that  involves  en 
route  stops  only'  at  foreign  airports. 
However,  this  amendment,  which  would 
have  been  effective  for  international  air 
transportation  beginning  after  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1962,  would  have  reducechreve- 
nues  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  some  $3 
million  /and  would  have  resulted  irk  a 
loss  oy  $4  million  in  revenues  in  a  ft 
yeaiVof  operation.  There  was  no  com-\ 
payable  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

.e  third  amendment  made  by  the 
'ther  body  would  have  exempted 
amounts  paid  for  certain  private  line 
and  leased  wire  services  rendered  after 
June  30,  1962,  from  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  communications.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
petitive  inequity  that  developed  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  setting  aside 
certain  radio  frequencies  for  private 
microwave  communication.  This  action 
permitted  taxpayers  to  purchase  com¬ 
munications  equipment  and  provide 
their  own  private  communications  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  tax-free  basis  whereas  other  tax¬ 
payers  are  subject  to  tax  on  amounts 
paid  to  communications  carriers  who 
provide  them  with  similar  service. 

This  amendment  was  also  designed  to 
deal  with  the  present  discrimination' 
that  exists  against  television  viewers  who 
live  in  remote  areas  and  who  are  forced 
to  rely  on  community  antenna  television 
service  for  reception,  by  exempting  the 
companies  providing  them  with  this 
necessary  service  from  the  communica¬ 
tions  tax.  However,  this  amendment 


would  have  reduced  the  revenues  pro-/ 
vided  under  the  House  bill  by  some  $1 
million  in  fiscal  1963  and  by  some  ,$18 
million  in  a  full  year  of  operatior 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  wete  suc¬ 
cessful  in  prevailing  upon  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body  to  agree  tar  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  effective  dates  of  the 
amendments  made  by  thaynody  to  the 
House  bill  in  view  of  the  /ritical  budg¬ 
etary  situation  that  would  be  faced  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  Under  thyconference  agree¬ 
ment,  the  effective^  date  of  the  two 
amendments  mad/  by  the  'other  body 
to  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
is  to  be  November  15,  1962,  rqther  than 
the  Septemby  30  date  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  / On  that  date,  the  tax  on 
surface  earner  transportation  will  ter¬ 
minate  and  the  tax  on  air  transportation 
will  be /reduced  to  5  percent  at  which 
level  y,  will  remain  until  the  scheduled 
termmation  of  this  tax  on  June  30,  1963. 
This  postponment  in  the  effective  date 
o/  the  transportation  tax  amendments, 
/ill  recoup  some  $28  million  of  revenues 
that  would  have  been  lost  during  fiscal 
1963  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

The  conference  agreement  also  post¬ 
pones  from  July  1,  1962,  to  January  1, 
1963,  the  effective  date  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  the  other  body  which 
would  exempt  certain  private  line  and 
leased  wire  services  from  the  10  percent 
communications  excise  tax.  This  post¬ 
ponement  in  effective  date  will  result  in 
a  saving  of  some  $7  million  in  revenue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963. 

All  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees 
were  successful  in  insisting  upon  pro¬ 
visions  which  will  recoup  just  about  half 
of  the  revenues  that  would  have  been 
lost  in  fiscal  1963  under  the  amendments 
made  by  the  other  body. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the  bill  is 
not  signed  into  law  by  June  30  of  this 
year,  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  will  be 
reduced  by  about  $2.7  billion,  I  strongly 
surge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
uve  favorable  consideration  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  conference  report. 

o’.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The'previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  rq  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mi\  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8291)  to  enable  th/United  States 
to  participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrants  and  refugees,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatqhe  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  pagt  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  repo 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  b: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectio: 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pe 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


to 
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(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
se\  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26, 
1961) 

mK  WALTER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of\the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  \f  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BURLES<Sh.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  \o  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  admissio\  of  Chinese  refu¬ 
gees  to  this  country? 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  has'Vtot.  This  has 
to  do  with  programs  thatNhave  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  and  were  author¬ 
ized  under  the  foreign  aick  bill.  It 
dates  back  to  1954.  It  merely\ransfers 
these  activities  out  of  that  legislation 
into  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  And  any  legisla¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  so-called  Chinese 
refugees  from  the  Hong  Kong  ara 
would  have  to  be  separate  legislation? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  wanted  this  mat¬ 
ter  made  absolutely  clear  because  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  oppose  any  action  on  admitting 
these  so-called  refugees  from  Commu¬ 
nist  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  the 
other  body  make  any  substantial  changes 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  procedures  which  we  had  written 
into  the  bill,  they  accepted  our  pro¬ 
posals.  The  one  that  I  think  covers  the 
situation  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  was 
their  agreeing  to  the  provision  which  re¬ 
quires  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Se¬ 
curity  and  Consular  Affairs  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  That  was  the 
provision  that  caused  many  months  of 
delay  in  even  coming  to  a  meeting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
for  his  information  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objectioi 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object! 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  WALTER  asked  and/\vas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  /remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur 
ther  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees,  I  wish  to 
recapitulate  briefly  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  H.R.  8291  as  /t  now  emerges  from 
the  Committee  on/Conference. 

The  subject  Flatter  of  this  legislation 
is  rather  weir  known  to  the  House  as 
action  on  it  lias  been  taken  by  the  House 
on  two  separate  occasions.  First,  by 
passing  II. R.  8291  on  September  6,  1961, 
in  its  anginal  form;  and,  second,  by  ap¬ 
proving  substantially  the  same  legisla- 
tion/m  a  modified  form,  H.R.  10079,  on 
Mgxch  13,  1962. 

,  'The  principal  purpose  of  those  two 
bills  is  to  separate  from  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  the  statutory  authority  under 


which  the  United  States  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  two  international  programs  of 
assistance  to  migrants  and  refugees,  and 
operate  unilaterally  one  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  behalf  of  refugees. 

Further,  it  is  the  purpose  of  both  bills 
to  provide  new  authority  to  assist  cer¬ 
tain  refugees  from  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  Cuban  nationals,  who  entered  the 
United  States  seeking  in  this  country 
asylum  from  Communist  persecution. 
This  assistance  has  been  heretofore 
rendered  through  the  allocation  of  cer¬ 
tain  funds  taken  out  of  the  President's 
contingency  funds  appropriated  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Considerable 
burden  has  been  placed  by  the  presence 
of  Cuban  refugees  upon  a  few  commu¬ 
nities  and  Federal  assistance  became,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  vital  necessity. 

None  of  the  four  migration  and  refu¬ 
gee  programs  could  properly  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  foreign  aid  concept  as 
revised  last  year  and  the  Congress 
readily  agreed  with  the  President  when 
he  called  for  legislation  providing  sepa 
rate  statutory  authority  for  this  type />l 
assistance  operations. 

n  addition  to  the  basic  authorization, 
theKbili  which  the  managers  on  Me  part 
of  the  House  have  now  placed  before  the 
HouseKcontainj  authority  for /the  Presi¬ 
dent  tck  meet  unexpected  refugee  and 
migration,  problems  by  usbfg  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $10  million  in  any  frttal  year  out  of 
contingencyNTunds  appropriated  under 
the  foreign  aid  legislation.  The  balance 
of  the  provisions  cY  the  bill  reenacts, 
with  appropriate  intfdifications,  those  ad¬ 
ministrative  provisions  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  which/lre  Applicable  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  typ^  of  assistance  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  bill. 

Except  fyr  the  assistartae  program  af¬ 
fecting  Caban  refugees,  Which  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  Program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  three  other  assisrtknce  pro¬ 
grams  will  remain  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State,  s^cifi- 
ally  under  the  authority  of  its  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  funt, 
tions  exercised  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  set  up  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  sought  to  raise  the  stature  of  the 
incumbent  of  that  office  with  a  view 
toward  obtaining  the  services  of  a  person 
fully  qualified  to  administer  the  inter¬ 
national  programs,  as  well  as  to  super¬ 
vise  all  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  field  of  passports,  visas,  and 
related  immigration  and  security  mat¬ 
ters.  Provisions  to  that  effect  appeared 
in  title  I  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10079. 

Due  to  difficulties  which  developed  in 
the  other  body,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  does  not  provide  for  the  much 
desired  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
However,  the  bill  does  change  the  status 
and  the  standing  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Bureau  by  requiring  that  he  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  in  their  formal  statement  stressed 
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the  vital  necessity  of  obtaining  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  persah  to 
occupy  this  particular  position.  / 

Under  an  amendment  of  the/Sen  ate, 
the  requirement  of  Senate  coiyftrmation 
in  the  case  of  the  chief  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State  would  have 
been  effective  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill/  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hpoise  were  unwilling 
to  accept  this  deferred  effective  date  of 
the  very  important  new  provision  and 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Senate 
conferees  to  delete  the  provision  regard¬ 
ing  the  delaVof  30  days.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  I  /received  yesterday  a  letter 
from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
George  W.  Bail 

The /SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

ie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
?rble. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 - 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  interna¬ 
tional  trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11970,  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason!  will 
be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  50 
minutes  to  the  gent’eman  from  Loviisi- 
ana  [Mr.  Bcc~s!. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  very  well  be  described  as  a  historic 
debate,  because  it  is  just  that  kind  of 
discussion.  As  all  of  you  know,  since 
the  very  inception  of  our  Republic  the 
subject  of  tariffs  and  the  adjustment  of 
tariffs  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
tariffs  has  been  a  matter  of  national 
discussion  and  a  matter  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  national  division. 

It  was  in  1832  or  thereabouts  in  the 
administration  of  President  Jackson 
that  the  Congress  passed  what  came  to 
be  called  by  our  late  lamented  colleagues 
from  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina 
the  Tariff  of  Abominations.  It  was  the 
Tariff  of  Abominations,  so-called,  which 
led  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  my  section 
of  this  great  Nation,  John  Calhoun,  to 
enunciate  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 

It  was  President  Jackson  who  said  the 
Union  would  be  preserved  and  there 
would  be  no  nullification. 
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After  the  War  Between  the  States, 
again  the  tariff  issue  arose  and  it  was 
under  an  outstanding  Republican  chair¬ 
man  of  a  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  first  delegation  of  power 
in  the  field  of  tariffs  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1890,  an  act  authorized 
by  Congressman  McKinley,  then  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  In  1897,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  signed  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1897.  That  act  also  gave  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  concessions  in  exchange  for 
concessions,  which  fundamentally  is 
what  we  are  asking  for  here  today  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Prom  1897  until  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I,  our  Nation  was  primarily 
concerned  with  internal  expansion.  We 
built  railroads,  steelmills,  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments;  we  saw  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  great  automobile  industry; 
we  passed  legislation  making  possible,  in¬ 
cidentally,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
great  man  from  Alabama,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  national  highway  sys¬ 
tem.  So,  in  this  period,  we  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  internal  development,  in¬ 
ternal  expansion,  and  internal  indus¬ 
trialization. 

Following  World  War  I  the  demand 
for  our  goods  was  so  great  everywhere 
on  earth  that  we  sought  no  assistance 
in  developing  our  export  markets.  But 
there  came  a  day  in  1929  when  suddenly 
the  prosperity  which  we  felt  would  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely,  ad  infinitum,  col¬ 
lapsed.  We  turned  then  to  the  thought 
that  the  way  to  prevent  any  further  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  advocated,  to  ban  cheap  for¬ 
eign  imports.  We  started  looking  in¬ 
wardly  because  we  believed  our  problems 
arose  because  somebody,  somewhere,  was 
producing  goods  cheaper  than  we  and 
were  sending  them  here  and  putting  our 
people  out  of  employment.  Thereupon 
in  a  massive  effort  requiring  months  of 
study  and  unparalleled  activity  and  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and,  more  particularly,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  sister  com¬ 
mittee  m  the  other  body,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Congress  itself  wrote  out 
specific  tariff  schedules  numbering,  I  am 
told,  something  like  2,000  individual  spe¬ 
cific  schedules  covering  thousands  of  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  emerged  an  act — the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act — which  was 
signed  into  law  in  1930  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover. 

Whether  or  not  this  act  contributed 
to,  or  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon, 
the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  only  econ¬ 
omists  and  historians  will  be  able  to 
judge  adequately,  objectively,  and  un- 
biasedly.  But  this  much  is  known  and 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion:  The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
which  was  designed  to  bring  about  pros¬ 
perity,  brought  the  opposite.  At  least 
the  opposite  of  what  was  expected  fol¬ 
lowed.  Maybe  the  1930  act  did  not 
bring  it  about  although  many  believe  it 
did.  But  in  place  of  prosperity,  the 
downward  spiral  continued  and  we  had 
great  economic  dislocation  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  factories  and  in  the  cities  and 


elsewhere  throughout  this  vast  Nation 
of  ours. 

In  1934  we  took  another  look — we  took 
a  new  survey,  so  to  speak,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  new  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  previously  served  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  we  enacted  the  first  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  1934.  Mr.  Hull  said  that 
his  program  was  not  free  trade — and  it 
was  not  ,free  trade.  And  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  also  not  free  trade. 
It  is  mutually  beneficial  trade. 

What  Mr.  Hull  said  was:  Give  the 
Executive  the  power  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  get  concessions 
from  foreign  nations  in  exchange  for  our 
concessions.  In  other  words,  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  well-known  concept  that 
all  of  us  have  heard — a  “quid  pro  quo,” 
you  give  something  for  getting  some¬ 
thing.  That  is  what  the  1934  act  con¬ 
templated,  that  is  all  it  did;  and  all 
through  the  years,  the  11  times  that  we 
have  extended  the  act,  that  has  been 
the  basic  philosophy  behind  it. 

I  might  add  that  we  do  have  much 
free  trade  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  The  vast  majority  of 
trade  which  we  as  a  nation  conduct  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  free  basis.  Let  me  give  you 
just  one  or  two  examples:  When  you 
go  to  a  grocery  store  to  buy  bananas, 
you  are  buying  something  not  one  stem 
of  which  was,  or  is,  produced  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
When  you  go  to  the  market  to  buy  a 
pound  of  coffee,  you  buy  something 
which  also  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  tropi¬ 
cal  product  you  can  think  of,  cocoa,  pine¬ 
apples,  coffee,  bananas,  and  so  on — all 
of  these  come  in  free.  Why?  Because 
it  only  makes  economic  sense  that  they 
come  in  free.  We  could  produce  ba¬ 
nanas  in  the  United  States;  we  have 
enough  farm  technology,  enough  in¬ 
genuity,  to  build  the  greenhouses  to  grow 
banana  plants;  we  can  overcome  the 
severe  frosts  we  have  even  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  our  country  so  that  we  could 
produce  bananas  in  the  United  States. 
But  if  we  did,  the  cost  to  consumers 
would  probably  be  well  over  a  dollar  a 
pound  and  few  would  be  able  to  buy 
them.  In  following  this  nonsensical  eco¬ 
nomic  process,  we  would  have  alienated 
the  peoples  of  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Peru,  and  countless  other  nations  which 
have  been  our  friends. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  United  States. 

Coming  back  to  the  1934  act,  this  leg¬ 
islation  was  adequate  for  those  times. 
The  amount  of  trade  we  carried  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  compared  to  today’s 
figures  was  very  small.  Then,  of  course, 
as  you  know,  Hitler  was  rattling  swords 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  soon,  after 
enactment  of  the  first  extension  of  this 
act  in  1937,  had  to  turn  to  preparation 
of  this  Nation  for  an  international  con¬ 
flict. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  firing  part 
of  that  war,  we  renewed  that  act;  and 
again  it  was  adequate  because  the  prob¬ 
lem  we  had  then  was  not  that  of  estab¬ 


lishing  markets  or  maintaining  markets, 
but  of  being  able  to  supply  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  in  the  world  for  our  goods, 
Europe  was  in  ruins;  Japan  had  been 
destroyed.  The  only  competitive  nation 
on  earth  which  had  any  industrial  com¬ 
plex  at  all  was  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  So  that  at  least  during  the 
forties  and  through  most  of  the  fifties 
the  problem  was  not  one  of  competition 
but  one  of  supply. 

Now  we  come  to  a  new  time  in  the 
sixties,  and  we  require  the  same  kind  of 
devotion,  the  same  kind  of  bold  ap¬ 
proach  that  Cordell  Hull  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  displayed  in  1934.  These  qualities 
are  required  now  in  1962,  but  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons,  but  there  are  equally  valid 
reasons,  and,  if  anything,  more  com¬ 
manding  reasons. 

We  have  seen  one  of  our  very  fond 
dreams  come  to  pass.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  we  sat  here  on  a  bipartisan 
plane — I  was  here,  and  many  of  you 
also  were  here — and  we  saw  perfected 
the  Marshall  plan,  a  plan  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  President  Eisenhower’s  im¬ 
mediate  superior  in  arms  in  World  War 
II  who  proposed  the  Marshall  plan.  In 
perfecting  that  plan — I  remember  it  very 
vividly  because  I  had  some  little  part  in 
its  resolution — it  was  provided  that  it 
should  be  administered  as  a  joint  enter¬ 
prise  in  Europe,  that  it  should  not  be 
administered  on  a  piecemeal  basis  or  na- 
tion-by-nation  basis. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  Our  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  postwar  situation  had 
been  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  We 
looked  down  the  long,  rough  road  ahead 
and  we  saw  communism  moving  across 
Europe.  We  saw  country  after  country, 
nation  after  nation,  being  infiltrated 
and  taken  over  from  within.  We  recog¬ 
nized  that  if  once  and  for  all  we  could 
bring  about  some  type  of  economic  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  we 
would  see  a  power  thoroughly  competent 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  strength  that  the 
Soviets  had  amassed  as  a  result  of  its 
territorial  grabs  following  World  War  II. 

Who  were  the  great  architects  at  that 
time?  Who  were  the  men  with  vision 
and  foresight  to  see  what  had  to  be 
dohe?  There  was  Will  Clayton,  who  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  A  great  man, 
God  bless  him,  he  is  still  alive.  There 
was  George  Marshall,  now  deceased,  a 
great  American.  There  was  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  a  man  of  great  statesmanship.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  water  there  was, 
and  there  is  Jean  Monnet,  a  man  who  in 
his  visions  during  all  of  his  life  has  seen 
a  Europe  as  it  was,  and  a  Europe  of 
Roman  Empire-type  makeup,  a  Europe 
strong,  prosperous,  and  moving  ahead  in 
unity. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  led  to 
the  emergence  of  one  event  after  an¬ 
other.  First,  the  Benelux  merger. 
Next  the  formation  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  which  for  the  first 
time  brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operative  venture  the  great  economies 
of  France  and  Western  Germany. 
There  then  followed  the  OEEC  which 
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now  has  spread  and  embraces  us  and 
others  in  the  form  of  the  OECD.  Then 
unobtrusively,  without  fanfare  or  head¬ 
lines  or  the  glare  of  publicity,  representa¬ 
tives  from  six  governments  sat  down  in 
Rome,  people  from  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  and  perfected  the  charter  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Treaty  of  Rome. 

In  the  Rome  Treaty,  it  was  agreed 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  gradually  eliminate  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  travel  by  people  and  by  goods, 
and  would  bring  their  economies  together 
for  the  first  time  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Nobody  thought  it 
would  happen,  least  of  all,  I  suspect,  our 
friends  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Harvey,  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
Common  Market  countries.  I  visited 
them  three  times.  In  a  visit  I  made  in 
1958,  there  was  a  man  named  Maudlin; 
he  is  still  around.  He  was  and  is  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  British  Government.  Mr. 
Maudlin  and  his  friends  in  England  at 
that  time  said  that  unity  in  Europe  very 
likely  could  not  happen.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  have  had  some  fears  about 
their  conviction  that  the  continental 
plan  of  unity  would  work.  For  they 
finally  set  up  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association — the  Outer  Seven. 

The  Outer  Seven  was  to  be  a  competi¬ 
tive  device,  to  offset  the  Common  Market 
of  the  Six.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  clear  that  the  loose-knit 
Seven  were  no  match  for  the  Six  and  the 
latter  has  emerged  as  the  only  powerful 
entity  in  Europe.  Let  me  make  one 
other  observation  on  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  basic  makeup  as  I  go  along,  if  I  may. 
Anticipating  that  because  of  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  in  tariffs  which  were  contem¬ 
plated — and  believe  me,  they  were  as 
drastic  as  you  could  get,  for  they  involved 
finally  complete  elimination  of  tariffs — 
there  might  be  great  dislocation  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  employment,  the  Common 
Market  set  up  a  fund  to  take  care  of 
workers  who  were  displaced  by  foreign 
imports  and  to  take  care  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  were  put  out  of  business  by 
foreign  imports.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  more  protective  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  this  globe  than  the 
French  Manufacturers  Association,  as 
all  of  you  know.  They  argued  that  they 
could  not  conceivably  compete  with  the 
Volkswagen  in  their  automobile  industry 
with  German  machine  tools. 

So,  they  argued,  they  needed  some 
type  of  adjustment,  some  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  fund  to  remedy  the  damage  they 
saw  was  inevitable. 

Well,  now,  what  happened?  Today  in 
the  United  States — and  I  say  this  with 
great  concern — we  are  growing  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  3  percent  per  annum. 
All  of  us  know  that  this  is  not  enough. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  of 
growth  is  about  2.5  percent.  But  in  the 
six  countries  of  the  Common  Market, 
the  rate  of  growth  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  6  percent.  All  of  the  fears  about 
the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
and  closing  of  plants  proved  baseless. 


What  does  the  market’s  growth  rate 
mean  translated  in  terms  of  jobs,  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  so  forth?  In 
the  United  States,  our  steel  industry  is 
operating  today  at  about  50  percent  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  aluminum  industry  is 
similarly  operating  at  less  than  capacity. 
I  could  go  on  across  the  industrial  line 
and  show  where  industrial  capacity  of 
the  United  States,  across  the  board,  de¬ 
spite  our  vast  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  is  something  less  than  75  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  six  nations  comprising  the 
European  Common  Market  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  approaches  90  percent. 

And,  there  is  no  unemployment.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Treaty  of  Rome  there  were 
something  like  200,000  people  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Italy  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  our  great  distinguished  leaders 
in  this  body,  was  confronted  constantly 
by  bills  in  this  body  to  up  the  immigra¬ 
tion  quota  provision  mainly  because  of 
the  unemployment  problems  prevailing 
in  Italy.  Today  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Italy. 

In  Belgium  today  there  is  overemploy¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  the  people  have 
more  than  one  job.  And,  is  France  in  a 
terrible  state?  Why,  today  in  Paris 
there  are  traffic  jams,  and  visitors  are 
amazed  at  the  prosperity  there  compared 
to  15  years  ago  or  any  other  time  in  the 
modern  history  of  that  nation. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Common 
Market’s  adjustment  fund?  What  has 
happened  to  all  the  people  who  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  unemployed;  all  the  businesses 
that  were  going  to  be  eliminated?  Well, 
they  have  never  been  more  prosperous, 
and  the  adjustment  fund  has  scarcely 
been  touched. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing.  The 
most  significant  thing  of  all  about  what 
some  have  called  the  miracle  of  Europe 
is  that  this  has  been  done  in  a  fi'ee 
society,  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 
My  friends  over  here  to  my  left  have  al¬ 
ways  said  that  they  are  for  free  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  for  free  enterprise,  also. 
We  all  are. 

But,  as  soon  as  one  starts  talking 
about  crossing  the  national  frontier, 
some  of  my  friends  to  my  left  and  some 
othei'S  are  not  for  free  enterprise.  They 
are  for  Government  interference,  effec¬ 
tive  Government  interference  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  protective  quotas  or  tariffs. 
This  is  Govei’nment  interference  which, 
given  to  them  in  another  form,  they  de¬ 
cry  and  despise. 

But  Europe,  operating  under  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  with  the  gradual  elimination 
of  barriers  to  the  movement  of  people 
and  the  movement  of  pi’oducts,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  like  no  other  time  in  all  of  our 
history  to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  un¬ 
qualified  free  enterprise  at  work. 

Mr.  Chaii’man,  what  are  the  interna¬ 
tional  implications  of  this?  Well,  last 
summer  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  made 
one  of  the  most  historic  announcements 
in  the  entire  modem  history  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.  He  said  in  effect,  although 
he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words :  We 
Bi'itish  must  abandon  our  traditional 
policy  of  standing  aloof  from  the  Conti¬ 


nent,  which  has  been  our  policy  for  well 
over  300  years,  and  now  we  must  asso¬ 
ciate  ourselves  with  and  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
The  digestive  process  of  taking  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  one  that  is  bringing 
about  excruciating  pain  to  the  British 
and  the  Six.  But  it  is  happening  as 
surely  as  we  are  sitting  iix  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  process  the 
Commonwealth  system  is  being  upset. 
The  Canadian  matter,  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  just  mentioned  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  situation.  By  the  way,  the 
analogy  made  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  about  as  invalid  an 
analogy  as  one  can  possibly  contrive. 
Caixada  enjoys  no  export  surplus  and 
she  is  suffei’ing  a  balance  problem  for 
reasons  other  than  apply  in  our  case. 

But  as  surely  as  we  are  here,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  going  into  the  Com¬ 
mon  Mai'ket.  What  will  that  mean? 
That  will  mean  that  a  trading  area  com¬ 
parable  to  the  United  States  will  exist  in 
Europe;  that  whereas  we  have  185  mil¬ 
lion  or,  pei'haps,  190  million  people  in 
our  trading  area,  the  new,  enlarged 
market  will  have  approximately  225 
million  people  with  the  same  training, 
essentially  the  same  demands,  and 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  people  as  we 
are. 

What  else  does  it  mean?  Fi'om  a  mili- 
tary  point  of  view  it  means  a  vast  new 
militai'y  force  will  arise  on  earth.  We 
see  signs  of  this  already.  General  De 
Gaulle  has  considerably  excited  our  own 
administration  by  wanting  to  rattle 
pretty  much  his  own  nuclear  swords.  We 
have  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  keeping 
our  defense  posture  a  joint  enterprise 
rather  than  something  that  is  heavily 
oi'iented  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  spent  the 
last  month  condemning  the  Common 
Mai'ket.  Why?  Well,  I  would  say,  fust, 
his  philosophical  point  of  view  is  smart¬ 
ing.  The  Common  Mai'ket  defies  all  of 
his  dogmatic  predilections.  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  really  believes — or  he  did  be¬ 
lieve — that  thei'e  would  be  confusion  in 
Europe,  that  there  would  be  new  trade 
rivali'ies,  that  there  would  be  new  un¬ 
fair  competition,  resulting  in  new  unem¬ 
ployment  and  possibly  in  new  wars  be¬ 
tween  these  countries.  He  never  envi¬ 
sioned  that  Germany  and  France  and 
England  could  join  together  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  entity  after  two  devastating  and 
vast  World  Wai's,  and  do  it  under  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Chaii’man,  Europe  defies  all  of  the 
Communist  notions.  It  puts  the  lie  to 
their  insistence  that  there  would  be  pro¬ 
gressive  revolution;  that  communism 
would  conquer  the  free  world  without 
wars;  that  they  would  take  over  these 
countries  one  by  one  as  they  collapsed; 
that  Europe  would  go  under,  and  then 
the  undeveloped  countries  would  follow, 
and  ultimately  the  United  States  would 
collapse.  Well,  he  faces  a  dogmatic  di¬ 
lemma,  the  like  of  which  few  persons 
committed  to  a  dogma  have  ever  faced 
in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind. 
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With  reference  to  the  more  immediate 
and  more  practical  question,  he  has  even 
a  greater  problem. 

The  competition  that  he  is  getting, 
and  will  get,  from  this  Common  Market 
entity  is  something  he  never  dreamed  of. 
This  is  why  he  has  been  traveling  to 
Rumania;  this  is  why  he  has  had  scores 
of  meetings  going  on  for  the  past  several 
weeks;  this  is  why  practically  every  pro¬ 
nouncement  he  has  made  in  the  last 
several  weeks  has  been  against  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  He  is  saying  that  the 
terms  for  negotiation  over  Berlin  have 
eased.  He  wants  to  establish,  if  he 
possibly  can,  some  contact  between  the 
East  and  the  West  to  prevent  from  hap¬ 
pening  what  is  happening  and  what  has 
happened. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  and  why  is 
this  legislation  necessary  and  what  is 
the  connection  between  this  legislation 
and  what  I  have  been  talking  about? 
There  is  one  way  Khrushchev  could  win 
even  now.  The  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  contributed  to  the  natural 
inclination  of  so  many  wise  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  join  together,  now  has  one  of 
two  choices.  Either  we  move  ahead  to¬ 
gether,  cooperating,  or  Mr.  Khrushchev 
divides  us.  And  if  he  divides  us,  he  will 
not  have  accomplished  a  division  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  say  Germany  versus 
France.  He  will  have  accomplished  a 
division  comparable  to  a  nation  as  strong 
as  the  United  States,  against  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  are  the  stakes 
involved  in  this  legislation,  purely  and 
simply;  and  do  not  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

Now,  he  might  be  able  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  involved  here.  When  Mr.  Macmil¬ 
lan,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
said:  “We  will  subject  British  industry 
to  the  cold  shower  of  competition  from 
the  Continent,”  he  meant  exactly  what 
he  was  saying.  It  will  be  a  cold  shower 
of  competition  and  the  immediate  effect 
will  be  a  hard  effect.  The  problems  inci¬ 
dent  to  other  areas  of  the  world  are  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  not  easy  problems.  The 
problem  of  how  Japan  will  react  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem;  and  I  think  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  Chamber  wants  a 
strong  Japan  standing  with  us  against 
Communist  China.  There  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  happens  to  our  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  friends.  The  fact,  that  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  former  African 
colonies  of  the  Six  are  given  preferential 
treatment  in  the  European  market  which 
discriminates  against  those  people  who 
produce  the  same  things  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  us,  creates  a  problem. 

There  are  problems  involving  the 
British  Commonwealth — Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  to  mention 
a  few. 

We  also  will  have  internal  problems. 
Europe  is  not  a  second-rate  competitor. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  these  are  real  competitors.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  operate  auto¬ 
mated  plants,  who  have  the  advantage 
of  the  same  technology  that  we  have, 
and  who  in  some  instances  have  plants 
more  modern  than  our  own.  These  pro¬ 
ducers  are  able  to  compete  in  markets 
all  over  the  earth. 


But  as  they  are  not  second-rate  com¬ 
petitors,  neither  are  we.  Our  record 
shows  we  can  compete  and  we  do  com¬ 
pete.  We  are  competitive  here  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  our  total  ex¬ 
ports  were  $20  billion.  Of  that  amount 
almost  $4  billion  went  to  the  six  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries.  Of  that  amount, 
$1,200  million  came  from  our  farms  and 
$2,800  million  came  from  our  factories. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  ma¬ 
chinery,  chemicals,  aircraft,  vegetables, 
textiles,  wood  and  paper  products,  and 
metal  manufactures,  to  mention  just  a 
few.  It  came  from  the  tobacco  farms  in 
North  Carolina,  the  cotton  farms  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  moved  through 
our  ports  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Exports  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  50  percent  of  the 
cotton,  the  soybeans,  and  the  grain. 
Over  all,  we  exported  $3  billion  more  than 
we  imported.  This  means  that  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  items  in  our  payments 
account — exports,  imports,  foreign  aid, 
military  installations  abroad,  tourism, 
and  investment  abroad,  our  greatest  plus 
was  the  $3  billion  excess  in  exports. 
Every  dollar  of  those  exports  that  may 
be  cut  out  means  a  further  minus  dol¬ 
lar  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  mentioned  the  military  issue  here. 
I  mentioned  what  would  happen  if  Rus¬ 
sia  succeeds  in  driving  a  wedge  between 
the  Common  Market  and  us,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  implications  thereof.  From  an  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view,  the  implications 
are  equally  grave. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  bill  and  what 
it  would  do  to  assist  us  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  help  us  in  ac¬ 
commodating  our  trade  policies  to  new 
conditions  in  the  world. 

This  bill  takes  the  same  principle  that 
President  McKinley  enunciated  back  in 
1890  and  Cordell  Hull  enunciated  in  1934, 
and  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and 
Eisenhower  enunciated  through  the 
1940’s  and  the  1950’s,  and  states,  that 
for  the  sixties,  we  must  have  a  weapon, 
an  instrument  to  permit  us  to  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Not  for  somebody  else’s  benefit, 
but  for  our  own.  The  bill,  therefore  con¬ 
tinues  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  not 
free  trade,  reciprocity.  We  will  exchange 
concessions  with  foreign  governments 
with  the  mutual  benefits  flowing  from 
such  an  exchange.  We  buttress  that 
principle  because  for  the  first  time  we 
wrote  into  this  bill,  and  this  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  a  clear  provision 
which  calls  on  the  President  to  move, 
in  appropriate  circumstances,  against 
nations  who  discriminate  against  us  and 
who  refuse  to  live  up  to  reciprocal  com¬ 
mitments.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  enunciated  this  provision  so  clear¬ 
ly.  If  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  should  prevail,  then  this  clear 
statement  of  policy  would  not  be  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment.  However,  I  can  recall  when  the 
gentleman  took  the  floor  during  the  tax 
bill  debate  and  argued  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  that  bill,  which  had 
definite  isolationist  leanings  and  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  U.S.  business 
to  compete  and  expand  abroad.  How 
can  the  gentleman  reconcile  those  two 
statements? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  the  gentleman  in 
the  first  place  has  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  anything  but  valid.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  I  have  worked 
here  for  many  years  not  only  to  permit, 
but  to  expand  the  use  of  private  capital 
in  investment  abroad.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  the  instrument  that  we  passed 
is  not  a  perfect  instrument  (I  hope  it 
will  be  perfected  in  the  other  body  and 
in  conference) .  What  we  were  trying 
to  get  at,  and  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  this  very  well — is  not  the 
legitimate  American  business  operating 
in  Brazil,  or  in  Argentina,  or  in  Europe. 
We  want  to  get  at  the  one  who  is  actu¬ 
ated  by  tax  dodging  considerations — the 
tax  haven  man. 

Well,  the  gentleman  shakes  his  head. 
But  I  happen  to  be  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  gentleman 
is  not.  We  have  spent  much  time  on 
that  subject. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  ahead  with 
my  remarks  on  the  bill.  All  this  bill 
does  is  to  continue  the  firmly  established 
policy  of  reciprocity.  It  says,  where  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  the 
United  States  account  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  exports  a  given  cate¬ 
gory  of  commodities,  then  over  a  5-year 
period — not  precipitously — but  gradually 
over  a  5-year  period  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  reduce  the  tariffs 
on  such  articles  altogether,  but  only  in  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  the  EEC. 
Other  authorities  are  also  given — all  to 
be  used  in  trade  agreements  in  which 
we  will  receive  concessions,  too. 

But  there  are  all  kinds  of  safeguards 
provided. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Under 
our  bill  in  order  to  sustain  a  finding  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  increased 
tariffs,  which  we  retain  in  toto,  when 
the  President  does  not  approve  such  a 
finding,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  simple 
majority  vote  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  the  Senate.  Under  the  so- 
called  Mason  substitute,  there  would  be 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  carry  out  a  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  adopted  a 
trade  adjustment  program.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  experience  on  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  comparable  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  to  the  Common  Market  ex¬ 
perience.  The  impact  of  this  bill  on  us 
will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  separate  economies  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  the  Common 
Market  trade  adjustment  program  has 
scarcely  been  used.  So  this  is  in  the 
form  of  an  insurance  policy  and  it  is 
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based  on  a  very  sound  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  :  That  in  the  pursuit  of  a  national 
objective,  we  shall  give  assistance  to  the 
businessman  who  is  hurt  and  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  workingman  who  is  hurt. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  radical  about 
this.  When  we  call  a  lad  and  say:  You 
must  go  to  serve  your  country  in  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force,  we 
also  say  to  him:  Son,  when  you  come 
back  home,  your  job  will  be  waiting  for 
you.  We  assure  him  of  reemployment 
rights.  If  he  is  hurt,  we  put  him  in  a 
veterans’  hospital. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  consistently  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fact  that  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
overall  national  policy,  we  have  made 
adjustments  for  those  who  are  injured 
thereby — whether  it  be  injury  to  firms  or 
to  workers.  That  is  all  this  bill  does — 
nothing  else.  In  most  instances,  it  will 
use  existing  machinery  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  established  by  law. 

Now,  finally,  just  one  other  thing. 
Who  is  for  this  bill?  And  who  is  against 
it? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  my 
left,  former  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
is  for  it. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  is  for 
it, 

Former  President  Hoover  is  for  it — I 
think  he  recently  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect  and  I  note  that  my  chairman 
indicates  that  he  did. 

The  1960  presidential  candidate — 
Richard  Nixon,  is  for  it.  So,  too,  is  Gov¬ 
ernor  Landon,  another  former  candidate 
on  the  Republican  side. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  for 
it. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  for  it. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
are  for  it. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  is  for  it. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  the 
list  of  the  people  and  organizations 
which  endorse  this  bill. 

The  people  who  raise  and  sell  tobacco 
are  for  it.  The  people  who  represent 
cotton  are  for  it.  Most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  for  it. 

Now  let  us  consider  Mr.  Mason’s  sub¬ 
stitute.  Mr.  Mason — God  bless  him,  I 
love  Mr.  Mason;  he  is  a  very  honorable 
and  frank  man — has  never  been  for  it. 
I  do  not  agree  with  everything  he  says, 
but  he  is  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body.  He  got  up  here  and  honestly  said : 
I  am  against  this  program.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  wreck  it.  He  has  voted 
against  its  extension  every  time.  As  he 
said,  there  was  never  a  time  since  he 
came  here  in  1937,  that  he  voted  for  it. 
So  he  is  interested  in  killing  the  program 
and  a  vote  for  his  motion  will  be  a  vote 
against  the  program.  It  will  kill  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  would  just  like  to 
know  whether  this  bill  authorizes  or  en¬ 
courages  trade  or  increase  in  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  satellites. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further - 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion;  I  am  prepared  to  answer. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  want  to  ask  why  you 
are  stressing  the  part  of  the  Executive 
regarding  trade  with  Communist  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  supports  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  his  motion  to  recommit,  then 
the  gentleman  will  be  voting  to  carry  on 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  will  not  the  gentleman  answer  my 
question? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  give  me  the  time  I  will  answer  his 
question,  I  am  telling  the  gentleman 
that  for  the  first  time  the  bill  writes  into 
law  specific  prohibitions  concerning 
trade  with  certain  Communist  satellites 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  to  be  exact,  while 
continuing  the  present  policy  applicable 
to  Russia,  and  the  other  Communist  na¬ 
tions.  The  substitute  carries  on  existing 
law  and  would  restore  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  their  present  most-favored- 
nation  states.  So  if  the  gentleman  votes 
for  the  substitute  he  will  be  voting  to  be 
soft  on  these  countries.  I  hope  I  have 
answered  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  point¬ 
ing  out  the  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Communist  products  under 
existing  law  which  does  not  extend  to 
products  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland — 
they  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment.  The  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tains  a  directive  to  withdraw  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  from  Commu¬ 
nist  products,  -whether  they  be  Russian, 
Polish,  Yugoslav,  or  what  have  you.  Is 
this  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly.  I  will  men¬ 
tion  one  other  point  and  then  I  shall 
conclude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  deal  with 
all  imports? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  With  all  imports? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  all  imports,  includ¬ 
ing  shrimp. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Everything  is  covered. 
As  I  said,  this  is  a  reciprocal  trade  bill. 
It  is  not  a  free-trade  bill.  Safeguards 
are  provided  for  any  and  all  products. 
Help  for  an  industry  suffering  injury  is 
provided  in  the  machinery  set  up  in  the 
bill.  This  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mi*.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  has  complained  about  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Polish  pork  products  should 
be  happy  to  learn  that  this  bill  will  re¬ 
sult  in  much  higher  rates  being  applied 
to  such  Polish  articles. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  can  be  tremendously  beneficial  to 


people  who  produce  all  kinds  of  things. 
There  will  be  vast  new  opportunities 
open  to  export  goods  and  increase  trade 
in  all  markets.  There  is  also  in  the  bill 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
establish  quotas  or  take  other  action  to 
curtail  imports  if  there  should  arise  an 
injurious  situation. 

I  would  like  to  turn  again  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  The  gentleman  says  it 
would  extend  existing  law  for  1  year. 
What  will  that  mean?  The  authority  in 
existing  law — now,  listen  to  this,  bear  this 
in  mind — the  authority  in  existing  law 
has  been,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
exhausted.  We  granted  the  Executive 
power  to  reduce  tariffs  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  1958  levels.  That  authority  has 
been  completely  and  totally  exhausted, 
so  that  an  extension  for  a  year,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  himself  frankly 
pointed  out  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  would 
mean  nothing. 

Just  recently  you  read  in  the  papers 
that  Belgium  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Common  Market  to  react  against 
action  taken  by  the  President  to  benefit 
the  American  carpet  and  glass  manu¬ 
facturers.  Because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  exhausted  our  authority  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  these  actions  on  glass  and 
carpets,  there  was  not  anything  on  earth 
that  this  Government  could  do  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  reaction  of  the  Common  Market. 

So  I  say  to  you  in  all  candor  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  quite  honest, 
just  as  is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown], 

They  have  never  supported  this  pro¬ 
gram.  They  did  not  support  it  under 
the  Democrats,  they  did  not  support  it 
under  the  Republicans.  They  do  not 
believe  in  it.  They  have  every  right  to 
their  belief.  When  you  vote  for  the 
proposition  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois,  if  you  vote  the  way  he 
does,  you  will  express  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  it.  The  thing  he  offers 
does  absolutely  nothing  except  kill  the 
whole  program.  The  shell  of  a  program 
would  continue  but  that  is  all — there 
would  be  no  substance  at  all. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  you 
will  look  at  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
living  in  you  will  see  a  world  which  has 
great  opportunities;  a  world  that  for  the 
first  time  sees  the  Communist  Empire 
shaken  to  its  very  fundations;  a  world 
which  sees  the  people  of  Communist 
China  rebelling  on  account  of  lack  of 
food,  a  world  which  sees  Russia  flounder¬ 
ing,  being  overcome  militarily,  econom¬ 
ically,  politically,  and  ideologically.  This 
bill  will  let  us  live  in  this  kind  of  world, 
let  us  work  together  with  people  who 
have  been  our  friends,  let  us  grasp  the 
opportunities  presented,  and  let  us  con¬ 
tribute,  with  our  friends,  to  a  stronger 
world,  so  that  the  threat  of  communism 
will  not  blight  you  or  our  children. 

That  is  the  issue  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the  giant  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago,  although  when  I 
want  to  I  can  exert  my  voice  to  occupy 
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this  Chamber  just  about  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me. 

First  I  want  to  say  I  am  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  80  percent  at  least  of  what 
the  gentleman  discussed,  because  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  world  picture,  he  discussed 
things  that  affect  the  world  picture,  he 
discussed  our  tariffs  as  they  affect  the 
world  picture.  But  he  said  very  little 
about  how  our  tariffs  affect  us.  Analyze 
what  he  said,  and  you  will  find  out  he 
said  very  little  about  what  our  reciprocal 
.  trade  agreements  have  done  to  us  in  the 
past  26  or  27  years. 

I  want  to  limit  my  time  to  saying 
something  about  what  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  has  done  to 
us  here  in  the  United  States,  and  I  want 
to  cite  facts  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
us  under  our  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  And,  I  am  interested  in 
what  it  has  done  to  us. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  give  you  now  is 
mainly  what  I  prepared  for  a  magazine 
article.  Nation’s  Business  carried  my 
ideas  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  and  carried  the  ideas  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  all  I  am 
going  to  do  is  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  said  in  that  magazine  article,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  answer. 

Mr*.  Chairman,  the  four  reasons  given 
for  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  in  1934  were  that 
it  would,  first,  advance  world  peace; 
second,  make  for  world  prosperity;  third, 
bring  about  amity  among  nations;  and 
fourth,  remove  world  trade  barriers. 

Has  it  accomplished  any  one  of  these 
four  objectives? 

First.  Has  world  peace  been  ad¬ 
vanced?  During  the  27  years  the  act 
has  been  on  the  books  we  have  had 
World  War  II.  We  have  had  the  Korean 
wai\  We  have  had  the  so-called  Spanish 
civil  war.  We  have  had  14  years  of  war 
in  Indochina.  We  have  had  trouble  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Egypt,  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Pakistan.  We  have  had  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  extending  her  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  until  she  now  has  control  and  domi¬ 
nation  over  900  million  people  instead  of 
the  300  million  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Can  anyone  truthfully  say  world  peace 
has  been  advanced? 

Second.  What  about  world  prosperity, 
the  second  objective?  Are  we  any  nearer 
world  prosperity  today  than  we  were  in 
1934  when  the  program  was  instituted? 

To  try  to  bring  about  world  prosperity 
we  have  given  away  more  than  $140  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  past  20  years — $60  billion 
lend-lease  during  the  war  and  $80  bil¬ 
lion  since — to  say  nothing  of  the  $350 
billion  we  have  spent  for  national  de¬ 
fense  in  the  cold  war. 

Certainly  our  prosperity  has  not  been 
advanced.  We  are  more  than  $290  bil¬ 
lion  in  debt  today,  which  is  more  than 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put  to¬ 
gether  owe — and  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put 
together  owe. 

Third.  What  about  the  third  objec¬ 
tive?  is  good  will  or  amity  among  the 
nations  any  nearer  today  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  1934? 


Let  us  be  specific:  Has  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  India  and  Pakistan  im¬ 
proved  since  1934?  Between  Palestine 
and  Ai-abia?  Between  Italy  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  Between  Communist  China  and 
Nationalist  China?  Between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba?  What  about 
our  relations  with  Russia?  Are  they 
improved? 

What  about  internal  dissentions  and 
strife?  Italy  with  her  36-percent  Com¬ 
munist  vote  in  the  last  election;  France 
with  a  national  legislature  that  is  25  per¬ 
cent  Communist?  What  about  England 
torn  between  her  Socialist  Labor  Party 
and  her  Conservative  Party? 

Have  good  will  and  amity  among  men 
been  advanced  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act?  My  answer  is:  Not  so 
anybody  can  notice  it. 

Fourth.  Have  world  trade  barriers 
been  reduced  or  removed?  Do  we  have 
a  freer  flow  of  goods  today  across  na¬ 
tional  borders  than  we  had  in  1934? 

While  world  tariff  walls  have  been 
lowered,  other  obstacles  or  barriers  more 
effective  than  tariffs  have  been  erected 
in  their  place — among  them  import  and 
export  licenses,  trade  preferences,  cur¬ 
rency  manipulations,  multiple  curren¬ 
cies,  quotas,  subsidies,  State  trading, 
and  the  European  Common  Market 
freezeout. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  we  must  face  it,  that, 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  practically  every  foreign  country 
that  has  lowered  its  tariff  walls  has 
erected  other  barriers  against  U.S.  im¬ 
ports,  thereby  nullifying  the  effect  of 
their  tariff  concessions  or  reductions. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts — can  any¬ 
one  say  our  27  years  of  experience  under 
our  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  has  been  a  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy?  Has  it  been  a  benefit  to 
American  workmen?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  “No.” 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  we  have 
given  foreign  nations  under  our  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  during  the 
past  15  years  we  have  poured  out  to 
war-torn  foreign  nations  some  $75  billion 
to  rebuild  their  factories;  to  replace  their 
wornout  or  war-destroyed  machinery 
with  our  modern  machinery — thus  creat¬ 
ing  competitors  for  us  in  both  foreign 
markets  and  in  our  own  American 
market. 

So,  today  we  face  the  question:  Is  the 
United  States  being  priced  out  of  the 
world  markets?  It  certainly  begins  to 
look  that  way.  One  thing  is  absolutely 
certain:  The  United  States  is  facing 
increased  competition  in  world  markets. 

'  Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  have  an  unfavorable  international 
payments  balance.  In  1958,  our  un¬ 
favorable  world  payments  balance  was 
$3.4  billion.  In  1959,  it  was  $3.7  billion. 
In  1960,  it  was  $3.9  billion.  What  it 
was  in  1961  we  do  not  know  exactly  yet. 
But  we  do  know  that  no  nation  on  earth 
can  run  a  deficit  in  its  international 
balance  of  payments  of  this  magnitude 
very  long  without  going  on  the  rocks. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress,  and 
not  the  Executive,  the  authority  to  set 
tariffs.  Congress  should  no  longer  shirk 
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its  responsibility.  Congress  should  as¬ 
sume  that  responsibility  and  through  its 
arm — the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission — re¬ 
pair  the  damage  done  by  the  misguided 
policies  of  the  past  27  years. 

The  exportation  of  American  jobs  and 
industry  and  the  ever-increasing  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign-made  goods  to  be  sold 
on  the  American  market  will  be  one  of 
the  campaign  issues  this  fall. 

If  we  continue  any  longer  on  the  path 
to  economic  destruction,  more  American 
capital  will  go  overseas,  more  and  more 
American  businessmen  will  transfer  their 
plants  abroad,  more  and  more  American 
workers  will  be  out  of  work.  It  is  past 
time  to  act.  We  should  repeal  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  excellent  presentation  on  this 
very  difficult  bill,  and  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  provide  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  for  people  in  Europe  and 
provide  more  unemployment  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MASON.  In  my  opinion,  that  is 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us  would  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  there  was  any  in¬ 
formation  presented  to  his  committee 
during  the  hearings  which  indicated  in 
what  respects,  when,  and  where,  and  in 
what  industries  employment  will  in¬ 
crease  in  this  country  if  this  legislation 
is  passed? 

Mr.  MASON.  If  there  was,  I  did  not 
hear  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  was 
not  in  existence  was  it? 

Mr.  MASON.  No. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  puzzled  about 
why,  if  the  gentleman  feels  this  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  was  such  a  disaster, 
he  is  advocating  a  1-year  extension  and 
renewal  of  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Because  all  the  damage 
that  could  be  done  under  our  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  done,  and  no  more  damage  can  be 
done,  because  they  have  very  little,  if 
any,  more  trading  power. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  in  view  of  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  said,  that  the  20-percent 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  that  have 
just  been  made  last  March  have  not  yet 
gone  into  effect.  Only  10  percent  of 
them  will  go  into  effect  in  July  of  this 
year  and  10  percent  in  the  second  year. 
So  I  would  like  to  amend  the  gentleman’s 
statement  to  say  that  if  there  may  well 
be  further  damage  to  industry,  and  the 
stock  market  is  falling,  the  business 
climate  is  uncertain,  trade  damage  is  still 
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to  come.  I  hope  to  develop  that  a  little 
later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  25 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Baker], 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962.  The  committee  bill  is 
a  definite  improvement  over  existing  law 
and  an  even  greater  improvement  over 
H.R.  9900  as  originally  introduced  and 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  shall 
undertake  to  point  out  in  these  remarks 
not  only  the  reason  for  my  support  of 
the  committee  bill  but  also  some  of  the 
areas  of  improvement. 

I  shall  also  undertake  to  point  out  my 
conception  of  the  effect  of  a  negative 
vote;  that  is,  simply  a  “nay”  vote  on 
final  passage. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  argu¬ 
ments  against  passage  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
duties  by  50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1962, 
level,  which  is  true.  However,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  increase 
duties  to  50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1934, 
level.  There  are  many  safeguards  for 
American  industry  and  American 
workers  in  H.R.  11970  which  are  not  in 
existing  law  and  were  not  in  H.R.  9900. 
I  shall  refer  to  some  of  these  safeguards 
further  along  in  my  remarks. 

What  is  the  effect  of  a  negative  vote 
on  final  passage?  It  is  logically  argued 
that  such  a  voted  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  further 
lower  duties.  That  is  true.  However,  all 
of  the  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  GATT 
would  remain  in  force  regardless  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11970  and  none  of  the 
protective  safeguards  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  would  have  any  applica¬ 
tion  to  those  treaties. 

I  do  not  think  this  status  quo  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  national  interest.  In  1958 
the  European  Economic  Community — 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Common 
Market— was  an  inconclusive  experi¬ 
ment,  almost  a  myth.  It  is  now  a  grim 
reality.  The  EEC  has  achieved  a  high 
rate  of  growth  and  is  moving  substanti¬ 
ally  toward  eventual  free  trade  among 
member  nations,  around  which  will  be 
thrown  an  impenetrable  wall  of  duties, 
tariffs,  quotas,  licenses,  cartels  and  vari¬ 
ous  import  restrictions. 

Our  own  gross  national  product  has 
risen  substantially  less  than  that  of  the 
EEC,  and  we  have  developed  a  dangerous 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  In 
1961  the  United  States  exported  nearly 
$20  billion  worth  of  goods  to  foreign 
markets  with  a  balance  of  commercial 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of 
about  $3  billion,  the  largest  single  credit 
factor  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Even  Japan  in  1961  purchased  almost 
$700  million  more  goods  from  us  than 
we  purchased  from  Japan.  We  can 
neither  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  nor 
close  our  eyes  to  stark  reality.  Farm 
product  exports  in  fiscal  1961  amounted 
to  $5  billion  out  of  total  farm  market¬ 
ings  of  $34  billion. 
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What  are  some  of  these  safeguards  to 
American  industry  and  American 
workers?  What  are  some  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  H.R.  11970  that  are  not 
in  existing  law?  I  consider  the  most 
important  one  to  be  the  committee 
amendment  which  bears  my  name  and  of 
which  I  am  very  proud.  Section  351 
(a)  (1)  of  the  committee  bill  provides 
that  in  escape-clause  cases,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  may 
proclaim  such  increase  in  or  imposition 
of  any  duty  or  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  such  industry  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such 
industry.  The  President  is  not  bound 
by  the  Tariff  Commission’s  affirmative 
finding  of  injury  nor  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  finding  as  to  the  action  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  injury.  This  is  the 
same  as  under  existing  law. 

The  committee  amendment  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  provides  that  if  the  President 
does  not  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative 
finding  proclaim  that  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  which  was 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  then  the  President  shall  imme¬ 
diately  submit  a  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stat¬ 
ing  why  he  has  not  proclaimed  such  an 
increase  or  imposition;  and  such  in¬ 
crease  or  imposition  found  and  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
authorized  membership  of  each  House  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating,  in  effect, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  approve  the  increase  in  or 
imposition  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  the  article  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
must  occur  within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  submits  his  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  If  such 
a  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  required  within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  particular  action  found  and  reported 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Under  existing  law  the  Congress  could 
put  into  effect  a  Tariff  Commission  find¬ 
ing  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
under  the  so-called  privileged  resolution 
procedure  requiring  action  within  10  days 
of  its  introduction,  which  meant  by  its 
very  nature  that  no  such  action  was  ever 
attempted  or  would  ever  be  put  into 
effect. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  spon¬ 
sored,  the  regular  legislative  process 
would  be  followed  of  referral  of  the  res¬ 
olution  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  It  would  en¬ 
vision  public  hearings  and  executive  ses¬ 
sions  and  expeditious  action  in  both 
bodies.  I  sincerely  believe  that  in 
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proven  cases,  such  as  the  recent  lead- 
zinc  proceedings,  that  the  Congress 
would  avail  itself  of  this  provision  of 
the  law  and  the  very  knowledge  of  this 
retained  constitutional  power  in  the 
Congress  would  materially  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  negotiating  agents  at 
the  bargaining  tables  in  Geneva  and 
Brussels,  or  wherever  the  negotiations 
are  to  be  had. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lead  and  zinc, 
which  is  so  important  to  me  because  the 
area  in  Tennessee  which  I  represent  is 
now  the  No.  1  zinc  producing  area  in 
the  United  States,  I  obtained  incorpo¬ 
ration  in  the  committee  report,  page  24, 
of  language  expressing  the  intent  of 
Congress,  which  will  be  of  material  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  zinc  industry  and  to  its 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers.  The 
language  is  as  follows : 

The  term  “earlier  or  later  stage  of  proc¬ 
essing”  contemplates  that  the  article  re¬ 
mains  substantially  the  same  during  such 
stages  of  processing,  and  is  not  wholly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  different  article.  Thus,  for 
example,  zinc  oxide  would  be  zinc  ore  in  a 
later  stage  of  processing,  since  it  can  be  proc¬ 
essed  directly  from  zinc  ore. 

When  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
zinc  ore  were  proclaimed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  foreign  zinc  producers 
made  an  end  run  around  the  quotas,  as 
they  have  done  in  many  other  instances, 
by  processing  the  zinc  ore  into  zinc  oxide 
and  shipping  it  into  the  United  States 
free  from  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  quota. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  complete  its  in¬ 
vestigation  and  make  its  findings  within 
120  days  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
application.  Under  existing  law  the 
average  time  for  Tariff  Commission 
determinations  has  been  about  a  year. 

Under  existing  law  there  was  no  leg¬ 
islative  directive  to  the  President  as  to 
whom  he  should  name  to  be  responsible 
for  the  trade  negotiations,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  who  it  was,  if  anybody. 
Under  H.R.  11970  the  President  is  to  ap¬ 
point  a  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  who  would  be  the  chief  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  at  any 
negotiations  conducted  under  the  bill. 

Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  two  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — one  from  each  political  party — are 
to  be  accredited  to  the  U.S.  trade  agree¬ 
ment  delegations. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle  will  not  apply 
to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  or  Cuba,  as  long 
as  they  are  Communist  countries  or 
dominated  by  communism,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism.  Under  existing  law 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  is 
applicable  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Cuba,  and  would  likewise  have  been  ap¬ 
plicable  to  these  nations  under  H.R. 
9900. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  11910  improves 
the  peril  point  procedure  over  existing 
law  and  very  substantially  over  H.R. 
9900.  H.R.  11910  authorizes  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  recommend  a  range  with¬ 
in  which  an  article  or  articles  may  be 
negotiated  without  any  serious  economic 
effect  on  the  industries  producing  like 
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or  directly  competitive  articles.  This 
change  to  a  range  from  a  peril  point 
was  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  was  impractical  to  determine  a 
specific  point  below  which  tariffs  should 
not  be  reduced. 

H.R.  9900  originally  limited  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  consideration  of  cer¬ 
tain  factors.  The  bill  as  reported 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  inquiry.  The  bill  directs  the 
Commission  to  advise  the  President  with 
regard  to  “its  judgment  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  economic  effect.”  Also,  the  bill  in¬ 
structs  the  President  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  appropriate  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies. 

Under  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  there  are  three 
loosely  coordinated  trade  committees 
established  by  Executive  order.  The 
committee  bill  authorizes  the  creation  of 
an  interagency  trade  organization  which 
will  make  basic  policy  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  concerning 
relief  for  injured  domestic  industries. 
Most  important,  the  agency  will  conduct 
hearings  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  discriminatory  foreign  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  enabling  any  aggrieved 
party  to  make  a  complaint  and  will  offer 
all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  that  H.R. 
11970  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  negotiator  to  head  all  trade  nego¬ 
tiations,  pinpointing  to  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  the  responsibility  to  lower  or  raise 
tariffs  and  to  remove  import  restrictions. 

He  will  also  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  newly  created  Interagency  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  is  restored  to  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  dignity. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
relating  to  agricultural  products  are  far 
more  favorable  to  American  agriculture 
than  either  existing  law  or  H.R.  9900. 

Another  important  provision  of  H.R. 
11970  is  that  the  President  is  instructed 
to  reserve  all  articles  covered  by  out¬ 
standing  actions  under  the  national 
security  provisions  of  existing  law,  or  the 
new  law,  and  actions  under  the  escape- 
clause  provision  of  the  existing  law,  or 
the  similar  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
These  articles  would  be  reserved  for  4 
years  beginning  with  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  unless  the  President  includes  any 
such  article  on  a  proposed  negotiation 
list  and  the  Tariff  Commission  advises 
him  that  the  economic  conditions  in  such 
industry  have  improved. 

H.R.  11970  changes  the  entire  concept 
of  H.R.  9900  by  removing  all  reference 
to  escape-clause  procedures  and  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  industry  and  workers 
as  “extraordinary  relief”  which  was  the 
portion  of  H.R.  9900  to  which  I  most 
strenuously  objected  throughout  the 
hearings. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  H.R. 
11970,  properly  administered,  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  accomplish  the  declared  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  6f  the 
committee  a  question. 


Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
called  away  momentarily.  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  comment  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  State  law  might  bar 
some  States  from  entering  agreements 
under  the  worker  assistance  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  even  bar  them  from  paying 
unemployment  benefits  to  workers  who 
receive  trade  adjustment  allowances? 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
commissioner  of  unemployment  secu¬ 
rity  of  Tennessee  that  adversely  affected 
workers  in  Tennessee  might  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  benefits  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  asked 
me  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  the 
chairman  has  been  in  touch  with  your 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Buford  Elling¬ 
ton,  and  he  has  received  a  telegram  on 
this  subject,  which  I  will  read: 

Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Understand  that  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  advised  that  Tennessee 
unemployment  compensation  law  prohibits 
participation  of  Tennessee  in  adjustment 
assistance  program  for  workers  proposed  in 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  In  view  of  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  act,  I  asked  our  State  attorney 
general  to  review  the  question  of  the  State’s 
ability  to  participate  in  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  proposed.  The  attorney  general  has 
advised  me  that  in  his  opinion  Tennessee 
can  participate  in  that  program  under  its 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

One  more  question:  Is  it  or  not  true 
that  under  H.R.  11970  we  do  not  legisla¬ 
tively  designate  or  we  do  not  intend  to 
cause  the  benefits  under  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  to  be  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  has  been  the 
general  history  all  through  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  this  matter  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then,  any  State  that 
had  a  statute  similar  to  that  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  relating  to  duplicate  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  would  not  have 
difficulty  entering  an  agreement  under 
this  bill  because  this  bill  is  not  an  un¬ 
employment  compensation  law. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  most  of  us 
who  are  not  experts  on  this  subject — 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
experts,  and  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity, 
because  I  know  he  spent  many  years 
studying  this  very  difficult  problem — but 
most  of  us  who  are  not  experts  measure 
prosperity  in  our  country  in  terms  of 
employment;  how  many  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  how  many  people  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  Will  the  gentleman  advise  me 
how  and  in  what  respect  this  bill  is 
going  to  increase  employment  in  the 
United  States,  if  at  all,  and  in  what  in¬ 
dustries  it  will  do  so? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  answer  would  be 
twofold.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  I  had  been  here  in  1934.  I 
doubt  if  I  would  have  voted  for  the  so- 
called  Hull  Trade  Agreement  Act,  al¬ 


though  he  came  from  my  State,  as  you 
know.  We  have  had  it  since  1934,  and 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
present  world  situation. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question:  We 
have  safeguards  in  here  for  workers  and 
industry.  Now,  to  specifically  answer 
your  question,  it  is  true  that  in  1961  we 
had  a  favorable  commercial  trade  bal¬ 
ance  on  international  trade  of  $3  billion. 
I  know  that  is  true.  Even  Japan,  that 
people  talk  so  much  about,  bought  $700 
million  of  goods  from  us  in  1961,  more 
than  we  bought  from  her.  Now  we  have 
this  Common  Market  situation  here. 
Exports  of  agricultural  products  last 
year  amounted  to  $5  billion,  and  that 
is  almost  one-sixth  of  the  entire  sales  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  to  cut  that  off  completely 
would  put  people  out  of  work.  That  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Could  I 
ask  another  question  before  you  leave 
that  subject?  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man's  answer  with  respect  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Of  course,  it  is  true,  is 
it  not,  that  most  of  the  agricultural 
products  to  which  you  refer  were  given 
away  under  one  form  or  another  under 
our  foreign  aid  program?  What  I  am 
trying  to  do,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
in  all  sincerity  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee - 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Where 
is  this  bill  going  to  increase  employment 
in  this  country?  I  can  see  where  it 
would  increase  employment  in  Europe, 
but  what  will  it  do  to  us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  undertake  to  an¬ 
swer  that  with  an  illustration.  I  will 
take  the  zinc  industry  with  which  I  am 
pretty  familiar.  There  are  several 
hundred  zinc  miners  in  east  Tennessee 
unemployed  simply  because  the  world 
market  of  zinc  coming  into  this  country 
is  11.5  cents  a  pound,  and  you  cannGt 
produce  it  and  market  it  for  less  than 
12.5  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  if  the  present  President’s  prede¬ 
cessor  had  put  into  effect  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  fixing  the  peril 
point  at  13.5  cents  a  pound,  or  even  12.5 
cents  a  pound,  and  put  a  commensurate 
duty  or  modest  duty  of  about  2  cents  a 
pound  on  zinc,  I  am  told  by  people  in 
whom  I  have  complete  confidence  that 
about  2,000  zinc  miners  in  east  Tennes¬ 
see  would  have  gone  back  to  work.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Has 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  been  assured  that  the  present 
administration  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  get  people  back  to  work  who 
might  be  displaced  from  their  jobs? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not,  and  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  most  emphatically.  All  I 
say  is  that  I  have  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  the  judgment  and  the  backbone 
of  this  Congress  in  a  case  like  lead, 
zinc,  glassware,  carpets  and  many  others, 
that  we  would  pass  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  no  President  would  keep  us 
from  doing  it.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Has  the 
President  given  any  assurances  that  the 
domestic  iron  mining  industry  will  get 
back  on  its  feet,  instead  of  going  down? 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  difference 
between  iron  ore  and  zinc?  If  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  made  a  case  on  iron  ore  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  a  certain  level  exists, 
we  would  pass  a  resolution  that  goes 
into  effect.  I  would  support  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan,  because  I  heard 
the  gentleman’s  very  fine  testimony  be- 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  One  of  the  most  basic 
industries  in  my  district,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  canning 
industry.  Traditionally,  this  industry 
has  been  very  liberal  in  its  trade  policy. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  canning  industry 
testified  in  favor  of  similar  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  this  year  provided  certain  objec¬ 
tions  which  they  had  could  be  met.  But 
now  they  have  withdrawn  their  support 
of  this  bill  as  an  industry  for  the  reason 
that  the  peril  point  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  have  been,  as  they  say,  com¬ 
pletely  emasculated.  Yet  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  statement  has  said  that  the 
peril  point  provisions  of  the  present  law 
have  been  strengthened.  I  am  confused 
between  these  two  conflicting  views.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  elaborate 
upon  that  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  answer  is  this :  It  is 
my  considered  judgment — and  I  heard 
the  statement  made  many  time  which 
the  gentleman  has  made — that  the  peril 
point  provision  was  emasculated  in  H.R. 
9900.  But  this  particular  provision  in 
H.R.  11970  was  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  existing  law  is  instead  of 
reaching  out  to  say — and  I  go  back  to 
the  illustration  of  13.5  cents  a  pound  on 
zinc,  or  some  part  of  the  industry  says  it 
should  be  12.5  cents  a  pound,  they  would 
find  the  range  in  that  industry,  say  be¬ 
tween  12  and  14  cents  a  pound  for  the 
peril  point,  or  between  11.5  cents  a  pound 
and  12.5  cents  a  pound  under  this  agree¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  an  improvement. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  this  a  true  statement - 

Mr.  BAKER.  Permit  me  to  answer 
the  gentleman  further.  The  peril  point 
is  not  the  effective  weapon.  The  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  is  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  ma¬ 
chinery  is  set  up  for  establishing  the 
peril  point  in  the  prenegotiation  period 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  But  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  whatsoever  for  carrying  it  beyond 
the  prenegotiation  period? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  yes.  When  you 
have  an  escape  clause  action,  of  course, 
the  peril  point  provisions  continue  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  prepared 
to  assure  me  that  once  the  peril  point 


has  been  established  and  if  the  President 
should  go  below  that  point  and  damage 
is  done,  that  there  is  machinery  through 
which  relief  could  be  had  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  certainly  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his 
fine  presentation.  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  some  doubts  which  exist  in  my  own 
mind.  Under  the  committee  bill  there 
is  provision  for  a  joint  majority  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  to  override  proposed 
action  by  the  President  regarding  the 
escape  clause  procedure.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  under  the  old  law  a  prefer¬ 
ential  motion  would  lie;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  explain  that?  I 
get  the  gentleman’s  point. 

Under  existing  law  put  in  through  an 
amendment  in  1958,  there  is  provision 
made  that  in  the  case  the  President  did 
not  put  into  effect  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings,  then  a  concurrent  x’eso- 
lution  adopted  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  put  it  into  ef¬ 
fect  and  require  the  President  to  follow 
it.  However,  the  resolution  was  a  privi¬ 
leged  resolution. 

It  would  have  to  be  acted  on  in  10 
days  from  the  time  it  was  introduced. 
That  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  it  not  come  into 
the  House  without  first  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  what  bothers 
me.  I  think  we  are  weakening  our  point 
here,  because  it  would  have  to  be  adopted 
now  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  and  then  it  would  have  to  be  acted 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  too; 
but  I  would  rather  see  this  come  directly 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  How  in  the  world  could 
the  House  and  Senate  act  on  such  a 
thing  as  a  lead  and  zinc  tariff  proposal, 
that  may  cover  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pages  in  such  a  short  period  of  time? 
How  in  the  world  could  the  member¬ 
ship  know,  including  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  just 
would  not  work  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Manpower  Training  Bill  was  before 
the  House  I  asked  the  question,  How 
many  unemployed  are  there  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  result  of  foreign  imports?  I 
was  told  that  that  question  would  be 
answered  when  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  came  before  the  House. 


Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  now  how 
many  are  unemployed  in  this  country 
as  a  result  of  foreign  imports? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  remember  what  Sec¬ 
retary  Hodges  testified,  but  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  gentleman  ask  that  question 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  when¬ 
ever  he  has  the  floor.  I  can  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  what  I  heard  in  executive  session. 
As  I  remember  Secretary  Hodges  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  effect  that  the  number  would 
probably  be  80,000;  and  I  think  that  it 
was  too  low. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say¬ 
ing  that  at  the  present  time  80,000 
Americans  are  unemployed  by  virtue  of 
imports?  Is  that  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
said,  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  it  was  calculated  it  might  adversely 
affect  80,000  workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Is  it  true  that  British  turbines  are 
being  used  in  the  TV  A  electric  power 
generation  system? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  read  that  in  the  news¬ 
paper;  I  understood  that  they  were 
Swiss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  foreign- 
made  turbines? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  information  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gentleman;  I  got  it 
from  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  help  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  country,  does  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it; 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  one  other 
question.  Was  preferential  treatment 
recently  given  to  increasing  tariffs  on 
bicycles  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  is  correct,  let  me 
ask  the  gentlemen.  Are  bicycles  made  in 
the  Tennessee -Arkansas  area? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  they  are  not  made 
in  my  area.  I  think  they  are  made  in 
middle  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  King]. 

(Mr.  KING  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  recent  weeks  Soviet  bloc  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Common  Market  has  in¬ 
creased  to  an  unprecedented  level. 
Moreover,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  theme  in  the  utterances  of 
top  Soviet  spokesmen.  Khrushchev’s 
May  30  speech  at  a  Soviet-Mali  friend¬ 
ship  meeting  was  particularly  pointed 
and  was  given  unusually  wide  dissemin¬ 
ation  by  Soviet  media,  being  repeated  at 
least  in  part  in  more  than  200  separate 
radio  broadcasts. 

Khrushchev  also  lashed  out  at  the 
Common  Market  at  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  Trade  Fair  in  Moscow  on  May 
29  and  at  a  reception  for  the  Italian 
Trade  Minister  on  June  7.  At  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  executive 
committee  meeting  in  Budapest  on  May 
31,  Soviet  Trade  Union  Head  V.  V.  Gri¬ 
shin  devoted  a  major  section  of  his 
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speech  to  the  Common  Market  and 
called  for  a  concerted  drive  by  all  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  in  Europe  to  organize 
united  all-national  fronts  to  oppose  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

Since  late  May,  the  Soviet  press  and 
radio  have  been  conducting  a  concerted 
campaign  to  vilify  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  During  the  period 
May  14  to  May  20,  Radio  Moscow  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  Common  Market  rose  from 
19  to  74  items— from  less  than  1  percent 
to  about  3  percent  of  all  broadcasts.  In 
addition  to  the  wide  coverage  of  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  speech,  66  other  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  items  were  broadcast 
between  May  28  and  June  3.  For  the 
most  part,  the  attacks  have  followed  fa¬ 
miliar  lines;  for  example,  the  role  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  in 
strengthening  NATO,  the  subordination 
of  smaller  nations  to  larger  ones,  and 
the  exploitation  of  farmers  and  workers 
by  international  monopoly  capital. 
However,  the  emphasis  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  strong  on  the  so-called  neocolonial 
function  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  and  on  signs  of  difference  among 
Western  states. 

I  refer  to  these  instances  of  Soviet 
concern  with  the  reality  of  the  Common 
Market  solely  to  illustrate  the  point  al¬ 
ready  made — the  European  Economic 
Community  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  it  would  behoove  all  of  us  here  today 
to  recognize  this  fact.  Unless  we  orient 
our  trade  policies  in  the  direction  of 
accommodating  our  trading  patterns  to 
those  of  the  Common  Market;  unless  we 
realize  the  urgent  need  for  developing 
a  far-reaching  trade  program  which 
meets  the  challenges  of  the  Common 
Market  and  opens  the  way  to  grasping 
the  opportunities  which  are  interrelated 
with  these  challenges;  unless  we  adopt  a 
sensible  policy  and  refrain  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  views  of  those  who  would  have 
us  ape  the  ostrich  and  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  while  history  passes  us  by ;  then 
we  stand  to  be  the  real  losers  and  will 
suffer  immeasurably.  The  Soviet  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  miracle  of  Europe  demon¬ 
strates  their  concern  and  proves,  to  some 
extent,  the  point  I  make — we  too  should 
be  equally  concerned  though  for  dif- 
fex-ent  reasons. 

Let  me  continue  with  this  documen¬ 
tary  of  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Common 
Market — incidentally,  it  pleases  me  to 
be  able  to  label  them  as  reactionaries. 

An  increasing  number  of  bloc  broad¬ 
casts  have  played  upon  the  theme  of 
imperalist  contradictions  within  the 
Common  Market.  Bloc  commentators 
have  by  no  means  been  consistent  in 
their  appraisal  of  the  “struggle  for 
power”  in  Europe.  They  have  generally 
l'efen'ed  to  a  French-German  alliance  in 
opposition  to  British  entry  supported  by 
the  United  States;  however,  they  have 
also  mentioned  French-German  rivalry 
and  United  States-Germany  collusion. 
The  United  States,  they  claim,  is  promot¬ 
ing  United  Kingdom  candidacy  in  order 
to  weaken  French  and  Geiinan  competi¬ 
tion  with  U.S.  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  bloc  commentators  also  assex-t 
that  the  U.S.  purpose  is  to  strength¬ 
en  the  Common  Market  as  a  whole 


in  opposition  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  short,  the  general  picture 
painted  is  one  of  vicious  imperialist 
struggle  for  control  of  an  organization 
which  poses  an  increasing  political-mili¬ 
tary  threat  to  world  peace. 

Radio  Moscow’s  recent  broadcasts  to 
Africa  have  stressed  that  any  fonn  of 
accommodation  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  will  result  in  loss  of  political  and  ec¬ 
onomic  independence.  A  broadcast  in 
Hausa  beamed  to  West  Africa  on  May 
24  charged  that  association  with  the 
Common  Market  would  mean  that  Afri¬ 
can  states  would  automatically  become 
members  of  NATO.  It  noted  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Nkrumah  had  exposed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  and  urged 
an  Afi'ican  common  market  which  would 
“keep  the  wealth  of  African  States  in 
Africa  and  promote  economic  freedom.” 
Soviet  commentaries  have  also  stressed 
the  difficulties  which  Commonwealth 
members  would  experience  as  a  result  of 
British  entry. 

Soviet  propaganda  has  continued  to 
oppose  enlargement  of  the  Common 
Market,  concentrating  its  attention  on 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  Broadcasts  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  stressed  the  dis¬ 
advantages  resulting  from  disniption  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  increased  ex¬ 
posure  to  continental  and  U.S.  compe¬ 
tition.  They  have  also  alleged  that 
U.S.  pressure  on  Britain  to  join  is  based 
on  a  desire  to  weaken  Britain’s  competi¬ 
tive  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 
Several  broadcasts  have  charged  that 
France  has  been  demanding  atomic  se¬ 
crets  from  Britain  as  the  price  for  Brit¬ 
ish  entry. 

Propaganda  dii-ected  toward  the 
Scandinavian  countries  has  followed  the 
same  general  lines,  ai-guing  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  competitive  position  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  industry  would  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  Common  Market  dominated  by 
West  Germany.  The  Soviets  have  also 
held  out  attractive  prospects  for  in¬ 
creased  bloc  trade.  In  an  interview  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Danish  Communist  news¬ 
paper  Land  of  Folk  in  mid-May,  Soviet 
Trade  Minister  Patolichev  strongly  urged 
the  Danish  Government  to  resist  joining 
the  Common  Market  and  added  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  in  a  position  to  increase  its 
purchases  of  Danish  expoi-ts,  including 
agi'icultural  products. 

An  article  in  New  Times  on  May  1  al¬ 
leged  that  there  was  wide  public  anti¬ 
pathy  in  Norway  to  membership  in  the 
Common  Mai’ket.  Among  the  groups 
cited  as  opposed  to  entry  were  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Communist  Party,  Socialist 
People’s  Party,  Center  Party,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
and  some  members  of  the  Christian- 
Popular  and  Venstre  Parties. 

On  May  30  Tass  reported  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Boris  Ponomarev  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  left 
for  Denmark  to  attend  the  21st  Congress 
of  the  Danish  Communist  Party.  Pono¬ 
marev  is  in  charge  of  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  Commxmist  Parties.  Although  his 
speech  to  the  congress  on  June  2  did 
not  mention  the  Common  Market  by 
name,  it  called  for  expanded  trade  ties 


with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  likely  that 
Ponomarev  held  talks  with  Danish  Com¬ 
munist  Party  leaders  on  tactics  to  im¬ 
pede  Danish  entry  into  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  Danish 
party,  in  the  past,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munist  Parties  in  its  opposition  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  it 
has  called  for  a  nationwide  referendum 
on  the  question  of  Danish  entry. 

Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  have  also 
continued  to  warn  Austria  against  entry 
into  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity,  and  a  recent  commentary  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  cautioned  Portugal  against  as¬ 
sociating  with  a  Geraian-dominated 
Common  Market.  Moscow  has  even 
included  the  anti-Common  Market 
theme  in  its  English-language  broadcasts 
to  North  America.  Among  the  argu¬ 
ments  put  forward  in  recent  weeks  to 
support  the  line  that  strengthening  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  was  the  allegation  that  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  stock  market  resulted  from 
concern  by  U.S.  industry  over  growing 
competition  of  the  Common  Market. 

At  a  Mali-Soviet  friendship  meeting 
on  May  30,  Khrashchev  delivered  the 
most  vigorous  attack  on  the  Common 
Mai-ket  yet  made  by  a  major  Soviet 
leader.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier  com¬ 
ments  directed  toward  the  European 
Economic  Community  tariffs  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  bloc  trade,  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  May  30  speech  was  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  effects  of  the 
Common  Market  on  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  He  argued  that  the  West  was 
using  the  Common  Market  to  promote 
“neocolonialist”  policies  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  then  went  on  to 
outline  broadly  the  Soviet  response.  He 
announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  favored 
“an  international  conference  on  trade 
problems  to  discuss  the  question  of 
founding  an  international  trade  organi¬ 
zation,  embracing  all  regions  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  without  any  discrim¬ 
ination.”  He  also  reiterated  the  Soviet 
desire  to  conclude  bilateral  long-term 
agreements  with  African  countries  to 
create  a  stable  market  for  their  exports 
and  assist  them  in  developing  the  indus¬ 
trial  sector  of  their  economies. 

In  pressing  for  a  world  trade  confer¬ 
ence,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  clearly  hoping  to 
exploit  the  apprehension  of  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  states  over  the  repercussion  of 
the  Common  Market.  Moscow  hopes  to 
make  negotiations  over  Common  Market 
pi'oblems  more  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  inci-ease  its  own  prestige  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  intei-ests  of  less-developed 
countries. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  both  ideologically  and 
politically  opposed  to  European  eco¬ 
nomic  integration;  however,  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  meaning¬ 
fully  is  sharply  limited.  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist  ideology  insists  that  organizations 
such  as  the  Common  Market  must  ulti¬ 
mately  fail  and  thus  work  to  the  net  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Communist  world. 
Nevei’theless,  Soviet  leadei’s  ai’e  un¬ 
doubtedly  haunted  by  the  spector  of 
Common  Market  success — an  event 
which  would  vitiate  the  assumptions 
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of  long-range  Soviet  strategy  and  grad¬ 
ually  undercut  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  all  non- 
Communist  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
Communist  periodicals  and  writings 
which  buttress  the  main  theme  I  have 
developed  concerning  Soviet  reaction  to 
the  European  Common  Market: 

Some  Recent  Soviet  Statements  on  the 
Common  Market 

1.  Interview  of  Soviet  Trade  Minister 
Patolichev  in  Danish.  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Land  og  Folk  (as  summarized  by 
Tass,  May  15,  1962)  : 

“If  the  question  arises  of  increasing  pur¬ 
chase  of  Danish  goods  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  could  greatly  increase  them  within  the 
next  few  years,  including  purchases  of  farm 
products,  and  could  also  place  big  orders  for 
ships  and  industrial  equipment.  For  this  it 
is  naturally  necessary  that  Denmark  in¬ 
crease  its  purchases  of  Soviet  commodities 
and  create  conditions  for  importing  Soviet 
goods  no  less  advantageous  than  the  condit¬ 
ions  existing  in  Denmark  for  the  import  of 
goods  from  other  countries,  Britain  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  or,  for  instance,  Brit¬ 
ain,  should  stop  trading  with  Denmark  if  it 
remained  outside  the  Common  Market.  In¬ 
deed,  for  those  countries  trade  with  Den¬ 
mark  is  no  less  profitable  than  for  Denmark 
itself.  I  believe  that  if  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  firm  position  in  refusing  to  Join 
the  Common  Market,  proceeding  from  its 
national  interests,  the  Common  Market 
countries  would  have  to  reckon  with  this.” 

2.  Article  by  Soviet  Acadamician  A.  Arzu¬ 
manyan  in  Pravda,  May  23,  1962  (extracts) : 

“British  ruling  circles,  having  suffered  a 
failure  in  their  attempts  to  oppose  to  the 
continental  Six  a  group  of  seven  small  states 
on  the  pehiphery  of  the  Common  Market, 
have  raised  the  question  of  joining  EEC. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  Den¬ 
mark,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  The  process  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  Seven  has  begun 
and  is  in  full  swing.  The  small  countries  of 
Western  Europe  are  faced  with  the  threat 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  among  them  the  neutrals,  which  the 
imperialist  powers  thus  want  to  involve  in 
the  orbit  of  aggressive  military  blocs.  At¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  integrate  and  bind 
to  the  imperialist  chariot  some  African 
States — former  colonies  of  the  European 
powers,  liberated  or  on  the  road  to  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  colonial  yoke. 

“U.S.  ruling  circles,  which  formerly  played 
the  role  of  behind-the-scenes  producer  of 
Western  European  integration,  but  formally 
stood  aside,  are  also  gradually  beginning  to 
change  their  tactics.  Encountering  competi¬ 
tion  from  little  Europe  in  the  markets, 
primarily  from  the  German  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic,  they  are  seeking  organizational  forms  of 
direct  cooperation  with  the  Common  Market 
by  means  of  mutual  reductions  in  customs 
tariffs.  The  program  of  the  formation  of 
an  Atlantic  economic  community,  put  for¬ 
ward  by  President  Kennedy,  gives  a  new 
scale  and  new  features  to  imperialist  inte¬ 
gration. 

“President  Kennedy  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  Atlantic  economic  union  as  a 
reply  of  the  free  world  to  the  Communist 
challenge.  But  he  omitted  in  silence  the 
fact  that  this  union  at  the  same  time  aims 
to  prevent  the  newly  liberated  peoples  from 
achieving  economic  independence  and  to  put 
on  them  new  chains  of  colonial  exploitation. 

“Ruling  circles  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  figure  that 
economic  integration  will  enable  the  im¬ 
perialist  camp  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth.  However,  calculations 


that  the  Common  Market  is  able  to  solve 
economic  and  political  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  capitalism  are  built  on 
sand.  *  *  *  It  is  not  so  much  the  Common 
Market  which  has  accelerated  the  growth  of 
the  West  European  economy  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  phase  of  industrial  animation 
and  upsurge  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
widely  advertised  achievements  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

“Hoping  to  soften  the  Common  Market 
contradictions,  its  organizers  facilitate  the 
intensification  of  tension  between  East  and 
West.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  almost 
every  step  on  the  path  of  ‘integration’  has 
coincided  with  moments  of  sharp  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  the  international  situation,  and  the 
periods  of  comparative  relaxation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tension  coincided  with  the  eruptions 
of  contradictions  in  the  Common  Market. 
Thus  the  Common  Market  is  aimed  primar¬ 
ily  against  the  peaceful  forces  of  socialism 
and  is  very  hostile  to  the  cause  of  consoli¬ 
dating  peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  the 
whole  world.” 

3.  Khrushchev  remarks  at  opening  of 
Italian  Trade  Fair,  May  28,  1962: 

“I  repeat  that  trade  is  the  main  thing 
today.  It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  isolate  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Socialist  states  commercially  in  this 
way  or  that  have  fallen  through. 

“The  enemies  of  developing  relations  with 
the  Socialist  countries  are  exerting  efforts 
to  set  up  the  so-called  Common  Market  of 
European  countries  and  other  exclusive 
economic  alliances.  Not  only  economic  but 
political  goals  are  pursued  in  the  process. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  existed  for  almost  45 
years  now.  All  sorts  of  measures  were  taken 
during  these  years  to  retard  our  development, 
but  their  organizers  have  always  suffered  a 
fiasco.  The  same  will  happen  with  this 
European  community.” 

4.  Khrushchev  speech  at  Soviet-Mali 
friendship  meeting,  May  30,  1962 : 

“An  international  economic  relationship  of 
a  new  type  is  coming  into  being,  free  from 
the  dictate  of  the  monopolies.  The  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  demand  a  basic  change  for  the 
better  in  the  system  of  international  trade. 
The  need  to  get  rid  of  methods  by  which 
the  powerful  gorge  themselves  in  trade  with 
the  weak  is  long  due  in  international  trade. 
Such  vicious  conditions  form  the  essence  of 
the  policy  of  the  Common  Market  in  relation 
to  the  young  national  states.  The  Soviet 
Government  considers  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  cannot  stand  aside  on  this  question, 
which  is  vitally  important  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  It  considers  it  expedient 
to  call  an  international  conference  on  trade 
problems  to  discuss  the  question  of  founding 
an  international  trade  organization,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  regions  and  countries  of  the  world, 
without  any  discrimination. 

“The  calling  of  such  a  conference  would 
doubtlessly  be  supported  by  many  countries 
who  are  against  the  policy  of  knocking  to¬ 
gether  exclusive  economic  groupings  of  the 
Western  powers.  The  calling  of  such  a  con¬ 
ference  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  could 
defend  their  interests  and  oppose  the  inter¬ 
national  alliance  of  capitalist  monopolies. 

“The  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  a  con¬ 
sistent  struggle  in  favor  of  international 
trade  relations  being  developed  on  the  basis 
of  equality,  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  conclude 
long-term  trade  agreements  with  African 
countries.  These  agreements  will  widely 
open  our  country  for  goods  produced  in  the 
African  countries  and  will  create  a  permanent 
and  stable  market  for  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  African  countries  will  be  able  to 
acquire,  on  the  basis  of  mutually  acceptable 
conditions,  the  industrial  goods  which  are 
necessary  for  building  up  their  economy,  de¬ 
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veloping  their  national  industry,  and 
strengthening  economic  independence. 

“We  are  convinced  that  it  is  possible, 
through  joint  efforts  of  the  Socialist  states 
and  the  freedom-loving  independent  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  to 
administer  a  deserved  rebuff  to  the  plans  of 
collective  colonialism,  which  the  imperialists 
are  trying  to  carry  out  with  the  help  of  the 
aggressive  Common  Market  policy. 

“Certain  states  and  leaders  of  young  Afri¬ 
can  countries  see  the  sum  of  the  credits  ob¬ 
tained  or,  as  one  says  today,  the  amount  of 
aid  as  the  criterion  of  the  attitude  of  these 
states  toward  them.  But,  this  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  true  attitude  of  the  state  which 
gives.  There  is  aid,  and  aid.  It  is  one  thing 
when  Socialist  countries  give  aid,  according 
to  their  means,  to  young,  independent, 
states.  Perhaps  it  is  quantitatively  smaller 
than  that  promised  by  others,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
interested  aid.  It  aims  at  strengthening 
state  independence;  it  contributes  to  the 
friendly  peoples  firmly  standing  on  their 
feet  and  building  their  life  as  they  want  it.” 

5.  Speech  by  Soviet  Trade  Union  head, 
V.  V.  Grishin,  at  WFTU  exceutive  committee 
in  Budapest,  May  31,  1962: 

“In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  Union  of  Six 
and  Union  of  Seven  in  Europe,  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  in  America,  and  of  other 
supemational  imperialist  formations  which 
bode  all  kinds  of  ill  and  privations  for  the 
working  people.  Monopolist  capital  has 
singled  out  the  so-called  EEC,  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  which  includes  six  industrially  well- 
developed  imperialist  countries  in  West  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  a  special  role.  According  to  the 
press,  negotiations  are  now  underway  for  new 
states — England,  Denmark,  and  Norway — to 
enter  the  Common  Market,  and  for  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  also  Spain  and 
Turkey  to  be  associated  with  it  in  various 
ways. 

“As  soon  as  several  new  European  states 
enter  the  Common  Market  the  economic 
bloc  of  capital  states  will  be  able  to  expand 
still  further  as  support  of  the  military  NATO 
bloc.  This  will  lead  to  a  further  division  of 
the  world  into  blocs  and  to  violations  of  the 
present  economic  relations.  It  will  also 
most  disastrously  affect  the  situation  of  the 
working  people  not  only  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  but  also  in  the  countries  in  Africa  and 
other  continents.  Even  the  bourgeois  press 
prophesies  that  retail  prices,  taxes,  and  un¬ 
employment  in  these  countries  will  increase 
and  the  living  standards  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  deteriorate. 

“Monopolistic  propaganda  sings  praise  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  tries  to  prove  that 
the  main  aim  of  the  Common  Market,  ruled 
by  the  monopolies  of  West  Germany,  is  to 
insure  worldwide  economic  development. 
However,  the  real  aim  of  the  Common  Market 
is  political  and  military:  To  subordinate  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
powers,  make  the  capitalist  economy  serve 
the  aggressive  NATO  bloc,  master  economic 
difficulties  to  the  detriment  of  the  working 
people,  and  make  it  easy  to  increase  their 
exploitation.  The  Common  Market  is  a 
kind  of  a  holy  alliance  of  imperialists  which 
is  to  serve  their  joint  struggle  for  super¬ 
profits  and  the  enslavement  of  the  peoples, 
and  against  social  progress. 

“In  their  race  for  maximum  profits,  the 
monopolies  of  the  Union  of  Six  dictate  a 
policy  of  exorbitant  and  colonialist  prices  for 
the  countries  of  Africa.  A  representative  of 
the  Central  African  Republic  declared  in 
1961  that  in  recent  years  the  prices  of  goods 
imported  to  Africa  had  increased  42  percent, 
although  prices  of  African  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  had  increased  merely  11  percent.  True, 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market  make 
much  ado  about  the  help;  which  will  be  al¬ 
legedly  accorded  to  young  African  States  if 
they  associate.  It  is  quite  clear  to  everybody, 
however,  that  such  help  will  be  tied  up  with 
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new  conditions  of  bondage  and  that  the 
novel  colonizers  will  elicit  enormous  riches 
from  Africa. 

“With  the  creation  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  the  process  of  the  concentration  of  mo¬ 
nopolist  capital  in  West  European  countries 
has  intensified.  International  cartels  are 
growing,  agreements  on  the  division  of  mar¬ 
kets  are  being  concluded,  and  large-scale 
joint  undertakings  organized.  At  the  same 
time,  small  and  medium  enterprises  are  be¬ 
ing  shut  down  since  they  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  competition.  U.S.  monopoly  pene¬ 
tration  into  West  Europe  is  increasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Common  Market  has 
become  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  led  to  a  further  aggra¬ 
vation  of  discrepancies  between  the  imperial¬ 
ist  powers. 

“The  struggle  waged  by  the  monopolies  for 
a  redivision  of  the  world  capitalist  market 
has  entered  a  new  phase.  To  increase  the 
competitive  ability  of  their  production  by 
decreasing  production  costs,  the  capital¬ 
ists — with  the  help  of  the  bourgeois  state- 
are  carving  out  a  rationalization  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  endeavoring  to  cut  expenditures 
for  wages  and  social  needs  of  the  working 
people.  The  situation  in  the  countries  of  the 
Common  Market  very  convincingly  testifies 
that  the  development  of  contemporary  capi¬ 
talism  is  accompanied  by  increasing  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  antagonisms  within  capital¬ 
ist  society  and  by  an  intensification  of  the 
class  struggle. 

“In  recent  years  one  can  observe  in  cer¬ 
tain  West  European  countries  a  temporary 
improvement  of  the  economy.  A  certain 
growth  of  production  forces  is  explained  by 
the  bourgeois  propaganda  as  a  result  of  the 
existence  of  the  Common  Market.  The  mo¬ 
nopolist  bourgeoisie  and  its  agents  in  the 
workers  movement — the  rightist  leaders  of 
the  trade  unions — try  to  convince  the  work¬ 
ing  people  that  all  crucial  economic  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  by  the  development  of 
such  economic  cooperation.  In  the  period 
of  improved  economic  conditions,  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  use  part  of  their  gains  to  bribe  the 
cream  of  the  workers  class.  This  helps 
spread  illusions  of  a  reformation  among  the 
unstable  workers  and  weakens  the  struggle 
for  the  defense  of  their  vital  interests.  This 
is  only  temporary,  however.  The  crises  of 
capitalism  are  sure  to  follow  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  The  association  of  capitalist  mo¬ 
nopolies  cannot  but  aggravate  the  situation 
anew  and  lead  to  new  attacks  of  capitalism 
on  the  vital  interests  of  the  working  people. 

“In  this  respect,  the  situation  in  West 
Germany  is  most  typical.  As  is  well  known, 
a  certain  improvement  of  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  can  be  observed  there  in  recent  years. 
The  West  German  bourgeois  propaganda  has 
clamored  about  an  economic  wonder  and 
has  sung  praises  of  capitalism.  It  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  leaders  of  the  German  Trade 
Union  Association.  More  recently,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  growth  of  military  expen¬ 
ditures  and  the  beginning  of  a  decrease  in 
economic  activity  the  monopolies  have  once 
more  intensified  their  attack  on  the  working 
people.  Prices  in  West  Germany  are  steadily 
rising,  tax  pressure  is  steadily  increasing, 
work  has  intensified,  and  coal  production 
and  other  industrial  production  have  de¬ 
creased.  The  workers  have  responded  to  this 
by  a  more  active  struggle  against  the  monop¬ 
olies.  The  recent  strike  of  the  Saar  miners 
is  an  example  of  this. 

“Other  West  European  countries  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Common  Market 
and  the  pressure  of  West  German  monopolies 
still  more.  The  miners  must  endure  the  most 
hardships,  however.  In  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  EEC, 
the  Belgian  Government  has  pledged  to  take 
measures  to  improve  the  situation  in  the 
coal  industry,  which  means  to  restrict  coal 
extraction.  The  pretext  for  closing  the 
mines  is  that  they  are  allegedly  unprofitable. 


At  the  same  time,  Belgium  is  obliged  to  im¬ 
port  1.5  million  tons  of  anthracite  from  West 
Germany  annually.  De  Gaulle’s  government 
has  undertaken  similar  obligations.  France 
plans  to  curtail  coal  extraction  in  1975  to 
45  million  tons  of  coal  annually,  while  con¬ 
sumption  will  amount  to  90  million  tons 
by  that  time.  The  difference  will  also  be 
brought  from  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

“The  reorganization  of  enterprises  and  the 
rationalization  of  work  has  resulted  every¬ 
where  in  an  increased  exploitation  of  the 
workers.  Work  intensity  has  increased,  and 
the  rhythm  of  work  has  accelerated.  All 
workers’  demands  for  wage  increases  are 
being  rejected  under  the  pretext  that  prices 
must  be  kept  at  a  level  that  can  be  competi¬ 
tive  on  the  international  market.  Actually, 
wages  have  been  blocked  everywhere. 

“The  progressive  trade  unions  and  the 
working  masses  are  intensifying  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  Common  Market,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  worker  class. 
The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Decazeville  miners 
has  become  part  of  the  history  of  the  work¬ 
ers’  peace  movement;  they  have  opposed  the 
intention  of- their  government  to  close  down 
the  mines.  A  powerful  people’s  movement 
is  spreading  in  Belgium,  where  the  ruling 
circles  intend  to  bankrupt  a  whole  economic 
area — Walloon  Province.  It  is  also  very  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  movement  of  the  working 
people  in  England,  Norway,  and  Austria 
against  entering  the  Common  Market  is 
steadily  growing. 

“This  struggle  is  acquiring  an  interna¬ 
tional  character  because,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Common  Market  concerns  at  present  not 
merely  the  interests  of  the  working  people 
of  its  member  countries,  but  also  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  the  whole  world.  The  united 
front  of  monopolies  must  be  met  by  a  united 
all-national  front.  Progressive  trade  unions 
must  increase  their  struggle  against  state- 
monopolist  associations,  particularly  against 
the  Common  Market,  and  resolutely  unmask 
it  as  a  plot  of  a  handful  of  monopolies 
against  the  vital  interests  of  the  masses  in 
capitalist  countries,  as  a  weapon  of  the  im¬ 
perialists  against  the  working  people  and 
against  nations  which  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  colonial  slavery.” 

6.  Khrushchev  remarks  at  reception  for 
Italian  Trade  Minister,  June  7,  1962: 

“This  is  a  marriage  against  nature,  and 
even  if  it  is  registered  by  law,  nature  will  see 
that  it  is  broken.  Because  in  this  marriage, 
if  I  can  say  so,  there  are  not  two  sexes,  the 
male  and  the  female  sex.  There  are  only 
two  males.  [Reference  is  to  the  fact  that 
EEC  states  are  all  industrial  states;  goes  on 
to  argue  that  trade  should  be  between  in¬ 
dustrialized  states  and  raw  material  ex¬ 
porters.] 

“Doctors  say  that  old  people  sleep  badly. 
But  I  sleep  well,  about  8l/2  hours  a  night. 
And  this  shows  just  how  I  react  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.” 

ABSTRACT 

The  recent  increase  in  attention  paid  to 
the  Common  Market  by  bloc  spokesmen  and 
propaganda  media  betrays  great  concern 
over  its  prospective  adverse  impact  on  bloc 
interests  and  suggests  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
searching  with  increased  urgency  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  counteracting  the  challenge 
of  the  EEC.  Rising  bloc  criticism  reached  a 
climax  in  a  sharp  attack  on  the  EEC  by 
Khrushchev  during  a  speech  at  a  Soviet- 
Mali  friendship  meeting  on  May  30,  and  the 
issue  was  the  focal  point  of  the  June  6-7 
CEMA  conference  in  Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s  call  for  an  international 
trade  conference  reiterates  a  longstanding 
Soviet  proposal.  If  the  conference  is  held, 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  seek  to  champion  the 
cause  of  all  those  who  are  apprehensive 
about  the  repercussions  of  the  Common 
Market  and  attempt  to  tar  the  EEC  with 
the  "neocolonialist”  brush.  The  U.S.S.R. 


may  also  encourage  the  formation  of  regional 
groupings  among  less  developed  countries  as 
a  counter  to  association  with  the  EEC. 

Within  the  European  Communist  move¬ 
ment  the  Soviets  are  already  urging  forma¬ 
tion  of  antimonopolist  fronts  to  agitate 
against  EEC  expansion.  In  addition,  new 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  in  the  bloc 
for  increased  economic  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  match  within  CEMA  the  economic 
dynamism  that  is  apparent  within  the  EEC. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  and  the  intent  of 
this  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  to  increase  the  economic  power 
of  the  free  world  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  benefits  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
as  provided  in  section  231,  and  would 
it  not  over  the  long  run  weaken  the  eco¬ 
nomic  trade  potential  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

(Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
apprehension  lest  a  portion  of  the  re¬ 
vised  trade  bill  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  tuna  industry. 

The  United  States  comprises  the  larg¬ 
est  market  for  canned  tuna  in  the  world. 
Smaller  but 'growing  markets  for  can¬ 
ned  tuna  are  being  developed  in  several 
Western  European  countries.  Tuna  is 
caught  by  citizens  from  many  nations 
and  we  can  indeed  state  raw  tuna  has 
become  a  world  commodity. 

Raw  tuna  at  the  present  time  may  be 
imported  into  this  Nation  duty  and  quota 
free.  I  believe  that  this  is  fitting  and 
proper  since  our  Nation’s  tuna  fleet  can¬ 
not  begin  to  produce  the  tuna  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.  Major  U.S. 
canners  of  tuna  must  augment  their 
domestic  catches  with  imported  raw 
tuna  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  for 
American  consumers. 

From  my  study  I  note  that  imported 
canned  tuna  in  oil  is  dutiable  at  35  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  while  imported  canned 
tuna  in  brine  is  dutiable  at  12 V2  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  with  an  annual  quota 
amounting  to  20  percent  of  the  prior 
year’s  U.S.  canned  tuna  production.  Any 
canned  tuna  in  brine  imported  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  20  percent  quota  in  a  single 
year  is  dutiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  prices  at 
which  canned  tuna  in  brine  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  here  are  considerably  lower  than 
similar  canned  tuna  products  produced 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  reduction  in  duty  on 
canned  tuna  or  modification  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  quota  would  certainly  stimu¬ 
late  importation  of  canned  tuna  into 
this  country  probably  at  even  lower 
prices  than  those  presently  prevailing. 

The  elimination  of  the  duty  on  canned 
tuna  would  enable  the  foreign  canner  to 
pay  more  on  the  world  market  for  his 
raw  product  thus  placing  him  in  a  pre¬ 
ferred  position  as  compared  to  our  can¬ 
ners  competing  for  the  same  raw  prod- 
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uct.  I  believe  that  the  combined  result 
would  ultimately  drive  all  tuna  canning 
away  from  our  Nation  and  affect  the 
livelihood  of  American  fishermen  and 
American  labor. 

Additionally  H.R.  11970  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  all  duties  which  are 
the  equivalent  of  5  percent  or  less  ad 
valorem.  Elimination  of  duty  on  par¬ 
tially  prepared  forms  of  tuna  would 
greatly  encourage  their  importation  into 
the  United  States  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  by  far  the  greater  share  of  labor  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  processing  of  canned  tuna. 

Recently  the  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods, 
Inc.  of  Astoria,  Oreg.,  opened  a  beautiful 
canning  plant  in  Cambridge,  Md.  As  a 
depressed  area,  the  city  of  Cambridge 
and  Dorchester  County  were  delighted 
to  obtain  this  excellent  facility.  It  would 
be  disastrous  now,  after  all  our  labors 
to  obtain  this  splendid  industry,  to  lose 
it  because  this  legislation  may  lack  a 
strong  peril  point  and  escape  clause  and 
section  202  perhaps  prove  detrimental 
to  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  132] 


Addonizio 

Fogarty 

Monagan 

Alford 

Gonzalez 

Morrison 

Anfuso 

Gubser 

Moulder 

Arends 

Hall 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Auchincloss 

Hansen 

Pillion 

Barrett 

Herlong 

Powell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Riley 

Bliteh 

Horan 

Santangelo 

Boland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Brewster 

Kearns 

Scherer 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

SheUey 

Celler 

Kowalski 

Shipley 

Coad 

Libonati 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cooley 

Lindsay 

Spence 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McMiUan 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McSween 

Stratton 

Dawson 

McVey 

Stubblefield 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La. 

Dwyer 

Miller, 

Weaver 

Flood 

George  P. 

Willis 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11970,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  374  Members  respond¬ 
ed  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  35  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  present  for  all  that  has  transpired 
today.  I  intend  to  give  as  clear  a  pres¬ 
entation  as  I  can  of  the  trade  bill.  I 
have  brought  with  me  documentation  on 
this  bill.  While  there  is  much  I  may  not 
know,  I  intend  to  draw  heavily  from 
what  I  heard  in  the  committee  hearings 


and  from  our  committee  work.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  until  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  my  statement,  because  I  intend  to 
cover  much  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of  course,  can  be 
accused,  as  can  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois,  of  having  opposed  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill,  but  for  a  very,  very  basic 
reason  which  I  think  bears  restatement 
before  we  go  into  this  bill. 

The  reciprocal  trade  bill,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  is  not  reciprocal.  Comparative 
studies  of  our  trade  policies  and  those 
of  foreign  nations  clearly  establish  this. 

The  bill,  H.R.  11970,  is  an  improvement 
over  H.R.  9900.  The  Byrnes  amend¬ 
ment,  as  we  knew  it,  to  strike  the  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  provision  would 
have  been  an  improvement  further,  of 
course,  by  removing  the  crutch  that  our 
negotiators  would  be  tempted  to  use, 
knowing  that  if  they  made  some  mis¬ 
takes  it  would  be  all  right  because  the 
adjustment  assistance  would  make  up 
for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  five  of  us  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  report  expressing  our  views 
have  gone  farther  than  our  colleagues. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  many  witnesses  pro  and 
con  who  testified  before  our  committee. 

The  report  which,  I  am  sure,  many  of 
you  have  read  is  as  well  rounded  a  pre¬ 
sentation  for  your  study,  whatever  your 
ultimate  position  may  be  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  number 
of  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

I  refer  not  only  to  the  separate  min¬ 
ority  views  but  the  statement  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Derou- 
nian]  ,  and  the  position  of  reservation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Her- 
long]  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Harrison]. 

I  listened  attentively  earlier  to  the 
kickoff  speech  this  afternoon.  My  basic 
criticism  of  that  presentation  is  that  it 
had  little,  if  any  relationship  to  the  bill. 
As  to  the  platitudes,  I  think  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  them,  I  shall  do  my  level 
best  to  relate  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
bill  itself. 

I  have  documentation  here  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  use,  and  right  now  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues,  if  time  does  not 
permit  now,  and  if  I  say  something  a 
colleague  may  think  is  wrong,  come  to 
me  at  the  minority  table — I  will  be  at  the 
table  and  will  not  leave  the  floor.  If  I 
can  answer  any  question,  I  will  have  the 
documentation  there  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say  now. 

As  to  the  background — all  of  us  favor 
freer  trade,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  be¬ 
cause  that  has  been  the  trend  since  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  has  helped  us  economically  since 
the  time  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  believe  in 
freer  trade,  but  this  bill  is  not  freer 
trade  and  is  not  fairer  trade,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show.  Secondly,  we  do  not  like 
to  be  propagandized  and  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  this  point,  too,  with  the 
facts.  I  think  also  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
nonpolitical  and  shame  on  the  man  who 
takes  this  floor  and  tries  to  make  it 
political.  For  my  part  at  least,  I  intend 
to  speak  just  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
as  I  understand  them,  how,  when  some¬ 


body  says,  as  our  colleague  did  earlier, 
“Who  is  for  the  bill?”  you  can  answer, 
“Some  unions  are  for  it” — and  some 
unions  are  against  it.  Some  business  is 
for  it,  some  business  is  against  it.  It  is 
a  question  of  whose  ox  is  gored  and 
whether  you  are  an  importer  or  an  ex¬ 
porter  or  somewhere  inbet  ween. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  and  the  fictions. 
I  intend  to  explore,  if  I  can,  some  of  the 
fictions  and  I  have  some  documentation 
here  that  I  would  like  to  present  as 
I  go  on. 

I  have  a  letter  on  White  House  sta¬ 
tionery  from  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  also  have 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Hodges  and  I  also 
have  here  two  pamphlets  put  out  by  the 
State  Department,  distributed  by  the 
millions,  no  doubt,  throughout  the  world. 

One  is  called  “Together  We  Are  Grow¬ 
ing  Strong,”  meaning  by  trade.  Another 
is  entitled  “The  A  B  C’s  of  Foreign 
Trade.” 

I  quote  the  identical  language  from 
both  bills,  page  9  in  the  former,  page  14 
in  the  latter:  This  has  to  do  with  autos 
and  imports. 

Without  foreign  trade,  new  cars  would  soon 
be  impossible  to  find  because  the  automobile 
industry  depends  on  at  least  31  imported 
materials,  from  all  over  the  world: 

Jamaica,  bauxite;  Philippines,  coconut  oil; 
Malaya,  rubber;  India,  mica;  Pakistan,  jute; 
Kuwait,  petroleum;  Canada,  nickel;  United 
Kingdom,  antimony. 

Norway,  columbium;  Belgium,  industrial 
diamonds;  Spain,  mercury;  Switzerland, 
platinum;  Yugoslavia,  bismuth;  Portugal, 
cork;  Italy,  fluorspar. 

Mexico,  cadmium;  Haiti,  sisal;  Venezuela, 
iron  ore;  Brazil,  beeswax;  Peru,  zinc;  Bolivia, 
tungsten;  Chile,  copper  ore;  Argentina,  wool; 
Ghana,  manganese;  Nigeria,  zirconium. 

Congo,  cobalt;  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
chrome  ore;  South  Africa,  asbestos;  Mala¬ 
gasy  Republic,  graphite;  Indonesia,  tin;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  lead. 

I  asked  Under  Secretary  Ball,  of  the 
State  Department,  what  he  thought  of 
this.  He  said,  “I  do  not  know  what  is 
in  those  pamphlets.” 

I  asked  Secretary  Udall,  and  he  said, 
“Well,  that  is  stretching  the  truth.” 

Gentlemen,  this  kind  of  material  is 
propaganda.  It  is  misleading  and  it  is 
false.  The  same  statement  was  made,  if 
you  please,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Hodges  when  he  made  the  same 
statement  found  in  these  pamphlets. 
Also  he  made  this  statement  “Our  de¬ 
pendence  on  many  of  these  materials 
from  abroad  is  growing.” 

You  bet  our  dependence  is  growing, 
and  if  our  dependence  on  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  keeps  on  growing  and  the  subma¬ 
rines  operate  like  they  did  in  the  last 
war,  and  God  forbid  that  we  ever  have 
a  war,  then  this  country  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy. 

I  present  this  to  you  in  no  less  serious 
vein  than  that.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
time  in  speaking  platitudes.  But  we  must 
have  facts,  not  fiction.  We  do  not  need 
oil  from  Kuwait  for  our  autos  or  for  any 
other  reason.  We  must  not  falsify  or 
propagandize.  We  must  think  and  talk 
straight.  Nor  should  we  become  depend¬ 
ent  on  others,  particularly  in  oil,  the  only 
product  ruled  necessary  for  national  se¬ 
curity.  Now,  I  want  to  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  this  report  from  the  President, 
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the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  August  1961,  when  he 
told  us  that  we  were  doing  great — we 
had  jumped  in  1959  from  $1.1  billion  to 
$4.9  billion  surplus  in  the  next  year. 
Those  were  given  as  the  last  recorded 
figures.  After  this  glowing  report,  4 
months  later,  the  President  said  to  us — 
our  President — here  is  what  he  said,  “On 
June  30,  1962  when  the  last  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  a  whole  new  instru¬ 
ment.”  Mind  you,  he  just  boasted  of  our 
having  quadrupled  our  surplus  position 
in  a  year. 

If  that  contradiction  is  not  enough  to 
confuse  you  enough,  my  colleagues,  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  fact  that  this  approxi¬ 
mate  $5  billion  export  trade  surplus  was 
not  that  at  all,  when  you  take  out  those 
factors  which  cannot  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  called  trade,  such  things  as 
nonconvertible  currency,  subsidized  ex¬ 
ports,  charitable  contributions,  foreign 
aid,  and  U.S.  industry  abroad  purchases 
from  within  United  States.  When  those 
are  taken  out  it  cuts  the  surplus  from 
about  $5  billion  to  $1,387  billion.  Again 
this  is  misrepresentation.  It  is  fiction, 
not  fact  to  call  it  surplus.  I  think  this  is 
wrong.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  the  myth 
of  our  $5  billion  export  trade  surplus: 
The  Myth  of  Our  $5  Billion  Export  Trade 
Surplus 

The  Congress  and  the  American  public  are 
being  asked  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
sells  approximately  $5  billion  more  in  ex¬ 
ports  than  it  pays  for  imports.  The  mildest 
characterization  of  this  claim  is  to  call  it  a 
myth. 

By  endless  repetition  of  Government  offi¬ 
cials  and  propagandists,  the  alleged  $5  bil¬ 
lion  export  trade  surplus  is  being  urged  as 
one  of  the  principal  bases  for  the  delegation 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of  power  to 
eliminate  entirely  duties  on  some  commodi¬ 
ties  and  to  reduce  duties  on  some  other  com¬ 
modities  up  to  50  percent.  If  true,  the 
claimed  favorable  export  trade  balance  would 
not  justify  the  proposition.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is,  however,  merely  to  establish 
the  misstatements  of  fact  on  which  the  prop¬ 
osition  rests. 

There  can  be  no  validity  in  a  conclusion 
based  on  misstatement  of  fact.  When  errors 
of  fact  are  revealed,  the  proposition  which 
rests  on  them  must  be  rejected. 

The  representations  concerning  the 
claimed  $5  billion  export  trade  surplus  have 
been  made  in  innumerable  news  stories,  arti¬ 
cles,  pamphlets,  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  and 
otherwise,  and  stem  principally  from  such 
representations  as  the  following: 

The  President  in  his  speech  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  December  7, 1961,  said : 

“We  sell  abroad  now  nearly  $5  billion 
more  than  we  import,  but  unfortunately 
that  $5  billion  goes  abroad  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  national  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States.” 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  a  speech 
to  the  United  Church  Women  on  October 
11, 1961,  said: 

“Last  year  we  sold  to  other  countries  al¬ 
most  $20  billion  worth  of  American  goods 
while  our  purchases  from  abroad  were  in  the 
order  of  $15  billion.” 

The  Department  of  State  Publication  7321, 
Commercial  Policy  Series  183,  released  in 
January,  1962,  states: 

“In  1960,  the  United  States  sold  about 
$20  billion  worth  of  commodities  abroad.” 

Note  the  emphasis  on  what  "we  sell,”  the 
comparison  in  Dean  Rusk’s  statement  be¬ 


tween  what  "we  sold”  and  “our  purchases,” 
and  the  State  Department’s  claim  that  our 
"sales”  abroad  amounted  to  $20  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  sell  exports 
amounting  to  $5  billion  more  than  what 
we  pay  for  imports.  We  do  not  receive  $20 
billion  for  the  American  goods  we  export, 
although  we  undoubtedly  pay  $15  billion  for 
the  foreign  goods  we  import. 

These  figures,  which  are  used  to  support 
the  argument  for  unprecedented  grant  of 
power  to  reduce  duties  even  at  the  expense 
of  injury  to  some  domestic  industries  and 
communities,  are  made  up  by  stating  the 
dollar  value  of  all  goods  which  we  export  as 
if  we  received  dollars  in  payment  for  all  such 
goods. 

We  export  the  goods — we  just  don’t  get 
the  dollars. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  are  being 
misled  to  believe  that  the  figures  cited  by 
Government  propagandists  relate  to  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  in  international  trade. 

The  total  of  $5  billion  of  "export  sales” 
over  import  purchases  is  attained  only  by 
the  fantastic,  fictitious  and  deceitful  method 
of  counting  gifts  as  “sales.” 

The  claimed  dollar  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  (stated  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  June  1961  as  amounting  to  $4.7 
billion)  has  been  described  by  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  as  “a  ficti¬ 
tious  figure.”  In  response  to  a  question  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  of  the  U.S.  Senate,1  “You  mean  you 
included  value  of  all  the  wheat  and  every¬ 
thing  we  send  abroad,  for  which  we  get 
nothing,”  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  A.  Gilmore  Flues  answered,  “That  is  in¬ 
cluded,  sir.” 

Senator  Byrd  characterized  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  method  of  Including  in  the  dollar 
value  of  exports  the  value  of  merchandise  for 
which  the  United  States  does  not  receive 
dollars  in  the  following  statement:  “I  think 
it  is  very  deceitful  to  do  this,  to  publish 
figures  on  a  dollar  basis  when  we  don’t  re¬ 
ceive  any  dollars.” 

Although  Government  statistical  reports 
on  exports,  imports,  foreign  aid,  subsidized 
“sales,”  and  other  pertinent  factors  are  not 
specifically  designed  to  reveal  the  facts  which 
rebut  the  myth  of  the  $5  billion  export  trade 
surplus,  the  true  facts  can  be  gleaned  from 
such  statistics  and  the  result  is  so  startling 
that,  even  allowing  for  a  margin  of  error, 
the  basic  fact  remains,  namely,  that  in  the 
terms  of  international  trade,  in  commercial 
transactions,  we  have  not  approached  a  $5 
billion  export  trade  surplus. 

The  following  simple  table  on  exports  and 


imports  for  1960  shows  the  facts: 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

We  exported  merchandise  valued  at..  19.  409 
We  paid  for  imports  from  abroad _ 14.  722 

Thus,  we  shipped  abroad  merchan¬ 
dise  which,  in  value,  exceeds  our 
payments  for  imports  by _  4.  687 


No  dollars  were  received  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exports: 

Nonagricultural  products  valued  at 
(shipped  on  U.S.  grants  or  for¬ 
eign  aid  credits,  U.S.  suppliers 
being  paid  from  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  funds) _  ,5 

Agricultural  products  valued  at1 
(U.S.  Government  paid  U.S.  sup¬ 
pliers.  Foreign  nations  gave 
credits  in  their  currencies  to  be 
used  as  grants  or  loans  for  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  foreign  nation) _  1.2 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1  Hearings  on  H.R.  6611,  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  June  22-23,  1961,  pp.  34,  35. 


No  dollars  were  received,  etc. — Con. 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Agricultural  products  given  for 
famine  and  emergency  relief 


valued  at  (U.S.  Government  paid 
domestic  suppliers) _  .  2 


The  total  value  of  merchandise  ex¬ 
ported  for  which  the  United  States 
received  no  hard  cash _  1.9 


Of  the  merchandise  which  we  shipped 
abroad  exceeding  in  value  our  pay¬ 
ments  for  imports,  the  amount  for 
which  the  United  States  received 

dollars  was _  2. 787 

Some  exports  for  which  the  United 
States  received  dollars  were  not 
strictly  commercial  transactions 
such  as  the  sale  of  cotton  at  prices 
below  cost  and  $42.50  per  bale  be¬ 
low  the  price  of  domestic  mills. 

Some  other  sales  were  on  credit, 
“loans,”  or,  in  effect,  Government 
subsidy.  These  “sales”  are  esti¬ 
mated  at _  1.4 


Thus,  on  commercial  transactions  in 
international  trade,  the  favorable 
export  trade  balance  was  only 
slightly  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
mythical  $5  billion  export  trade 
surplus -  l.  387 

1  The  goods  bartered  by  the  United  States 
for  strategic  raw  materials  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  exports  for  which  no  dollars 
were  received.  These  exports  are  valued  at 
$118  million. 

Sources :  “Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1961,”  p.  865;  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  Rept. 
No.  84,  June  1961;  Survey  of  Current  Busi¬ 
ness,  December  1961,  p.  16. 

The  effect  of  our  so-called  sales  for  credits 
in  foreign  currency  may  be  illustrated  with 
the  following  example,  which  demonstrates 
the  administration’s  error  in  using  the  word 
“sell”  when  the  right  word  is  “give.” 

Upon  agreement  between  our  Government 
and  Yugoslavia,  500,000  metric  tons  of 
American  wheat  are  to  be  shipped  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  This  wheat  is  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $25  million  and  will  so  appear  in 
Government  figures  showing  the  dollar  value 
of  our  exports.  The  American  suppliers  of 
this  wheat  will  be  paid  in  dollars  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Yugoslavia  Govern¬ 
ment  will  make  payment  in  dinars  (Yugo¬ 
slavia  currency  of  uncertain  value),  by  cred¬ 
iting  the  purchase  price  to  the  United  States 
with  permission  to  the  United  States  to  ap¬ 
ply  10  percent  to  the  expenses  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Yugoslavia.  The  other  90  per¬ 
cent  will  be  given  back  to  Yugoslavia  as  a 
gift  or  as  a  loan  which  may  or  may  not  be 
repaid  and  on  terms  which  practically 
amount  to  a  gift. 

These  funds  are  called  counterpart 
funds,  that  is  funds  in  foreign  currency 
derived  from  the  “sale”  of  U.S.  exports,  in 
this  case  agricultural  products,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  only  in  the  foreign  nation.  Press 
accounts  indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  offered  to  approve  the  expenditure  of 
some  counterpart  funds  derived  from  the 
“sale”  of  agricultural  products  for  research 
projects  to  advance  common  knowledge  in 
the  social  welfare  and  maternal-child  wel¬ 
fare  fields,  including  the  study  of  methods 
of  treating  children,  ways  of  improving 
health  services,  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
juvenile  delinquency,  credit  cooperatives, 
etc.,  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  elsewhere, 
with  possible  inclusion  of  India. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  India,  Poland  and  other  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  does  not  need  to 
reduce  duties  on  imports  in  order  to  induce 
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these  nations  to  continue  to  accept  gifts  of 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

This  country  does  not  have  a  problem  on 
its  favorable  balance  of  trade  (considering 
trade  in  its  usual  sense  as  applying  to  com¬ 
mercial  transactions).  This  country  does 
have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  United  States  simply  pays  out  by  gifts, 
etc.  more  than  it  receives  in  international 
dealings.  The  only  practical  correction  of 
the  problem  of  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  available  to  the  United  States  at 
any  time.  The  correction  is  to  reduce  our 
payments,  not  our  duties. 

The  foregoing  solution  is,  however,  too 
simple,  practical  and  immediate  to  appeal  to 
the  advisers,  the  economists  and  others, 
particularly  in  the  State  Department,  who 
have  been  guiding  and  will  continue  to  guide 
our  international  trade  negotiations.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  the  vast  powers  conferred  upon 
his  office,  including  the  additional  powers 
sought  by  impending  legislation,  can  exam¬ 
ine  into  the  details  of  the  merit  of  every 
proposed  transfer  of  goods  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list  or  drastic  reductions  in 
the  rates  of  duty.  It  must  be  expected  that, 
if  the  proposed  power  over  tariffs  is  delegated 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President,  he  will 
have  to  depend  upon  economists  and  other 
advisers,  the  same  ones  or  their  colleagues 
who  have  created  a  myth  of  our  $5  billion 
surplus  in  international  trade. 

Then  when  you  get  into  foreign  aid — 
of  course  I  shall  only  mention  it  at  this 
point  for  we  cannot  take  time  to  go  into 
it  thoroughly. 

As  for  foreign  aid,  we  give  others  the 
money  for  them  to  buy  from  us.  Think 
of  it — they  buy  from  us  with  money  we 
give  them.  And  that  is  included  in  our 
export  figures;  as  our  strong  sales  and 
export  position. 

As  for  the  balance  of  payments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  said  various 
Government  witnesses  have  placed  the 
blame  on  our  trade  program,  implying 
that  trade  policy  can  change  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position. 

Secretary  Hodges  said : 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  substantial 
surplus  in  its  merchandise  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  1961  our  merchandise 
exports  exceeded  our  merchandise  imports 
by  about  $5  billion.  This  surplus  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  because  it  helps  us  pay  for  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  aid  and  other  national 
commitments  abroad.  These  commitments, 
of  course,  are  designed  to  help  assure  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  free  world  and  to  assist  the  less- 
developed  nations  to  achieve  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  to  develop  their  markets. 

However,  the  United  States  has  been  ex¬ 
periencing  a  deficit  in  its  international  ac¬ 
counts.  Settlement  of  this  deficit  has  led 
to  an  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  and  dollars.  To 
alleviate  this  outflow,  it  is  vital  that  we  in¬ 
crease  our  exports.  Thereby,  we  will  further 
increase  our  trade  surplus  and  help  to  pay 
for  our  international  commitments  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  settling  in  gold. 

Earlier,  October  4,  1960,  President 
Kennedy  said  this  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  crisis : 

The  balance-of-payments  crisis  which  some 
cite  as  justification  for  a  revolution  in  our 
trade  agreements  machinery  and  authority 
is  the  product  not  of  our  trading  experience 
on  merchandise,  but  of  two  entirely  unre¬ 
lated  factors:  the  continuing  large  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  United  States  for  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  economic  aid;  and  the 
action  of  foreign  countries  in  placing  the 
dollars  received  from  the  United  States  in 


their  ever-growing  reserves  rather  than 
spending  those  dollars  for  additional  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  states. 

Now,  the  President  wants  a  new  trade 
policy  to  correct  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  even  though  he  has  earlier  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
trade.  Of  course,  it  is  not — it  is  not 
trade  policy  at  fault.  We  are  giving  our 
wealth  away. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
support  my  conviction  that  our  trade 
policy  and  this  bill  are  devoid  of  all  the 
rules  of  commonsense,  as  I  know  them. 

How  about  the  tariff  levels?  I  made 
the  statement  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  that  we  were  the  fifth  lowest 
tariff  nation  in  the  world,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  being  lower  than  us.  Now  we  will 
be  the  lowest  when  the  recent  GATT 
agreements  go  into  effect.  True,  we  will 
have  little  bargaining  power  left  after 
that  20-percent  cut.  Many  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  to  be  affected  by  this  latest  cut  do 
not  know  how  their  securities  will  be 
selling  on  the  stock  exchange  later  this 
year,  1  am  sure.  Now  do  we  know  what 
impact  these  cuts  will  have.  We  have  re¬ 
duced  our  tariffs  from  75  to  80  percent 
since  1934.  We  have  dropped  from  an 
average  12  percent  to  10  percent  in 
tariffs. 

Our  export  figures  have  changed  in 
this  fashion:  from  5.1  billion  in  1934  to 
$20  billion  in  1960. 

Our  import  figures  have  changed  in 
this  way:  Prom  $6  billion  in  1934  to 
14.6  billion  in  1960. 

Our  dutiable  imports  have  doubled 
1960  $4.8  billion  to  $8.9  billion,  1951  to 
1960.  The  tariffs,  as  we  call  them,  there¬ 
fore  are  not  a  trade  barrier  at  all. 

That  brings  us  to  the  restrictive  trade 
barriers.  On  this  matter  I  have  here 
many  pages,  almost  volumes  this  thick 
of  the  quantitative  restrictions  against 
the  United  States  shipping  goods  into 
foreign  countries,  the  very  nations  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  give  more  con¬ 
cessions  to,  yet  they  are  raising  higher 
and  more  restrictive  barriers  against  us. 
They  are  violating  GATT  by  imposing 
quotas.  Also  they  are  not  lowering  their 
tariffs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  re¬ 
fused,  for  balance-of-payments  reasons 
to  make  the  agreed  upon  cuts.  There 
are  many  embargo  and  quantitative 
restrictions,  licensing  agreements,  tax 
regulations,  and  so  forth  against  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  into  many  countries.  I  refer  you 
to  pages  163,  481  of  the  hearings  and 
page  1891,  which  is  the  joint  economic 
statement  on  quantitative  restrictions, 
also  page  2013  in  the  hearings,  and  also 
2289 — the  Teamsters’  remarks. 

The  lack  of  reciprocity  is  why  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  reciprocal  trade  bills 
before.  We  are  now  being  sold  a  bill  of 
goods.  We  are  told  that  because  others 
have  refused  to  lower  their  tariffs,  we 
must  lower  ours  further.  We  are  not 
accepting  that  kind  of  thinking  in  Texas. 

As  to  the  high  labor  content  of  this 
bill,  I  shall  cover  that  later. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  or  two 
about  Texas,  yet  these  thoughts  are  re¬ 
lated  to  every  single  State  of  the  Union. 

I  have  a  study  here  contrary  to  most 
of  the  information  presented  us  by  labor 


leaders  and  others  who  said,  “We  are 
going  to  gain  jobs  by  this  trade  bill,”  and 
I  shall  at  this  point  in  the  Record  insert 
the  figures  on  the  industries  in  Texas  and 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been 
losing  jobs  hand  over  fist  at  the  same 
time  there  have  been  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ances  of  trade  on  such  products  as  meat 
products,  candy,  beverages,  textiles, 
wearing  apparel,  lumber,  wood,  sawmills, 
footwear,  and  others.  There  is  quite 
a  list  of  them  that  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  These  same  figures 
relate  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole: 

Texas 

SUMMARY  OP  DATA 

The  analysis  of  official  Government  data 
shows  that  industries  supplying  about  23 
percent  of  manufacturing  employment  in 
Texas  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment, 
in  the  State  and  the  Nation,  while  experi¬ 
encing  sharply  adverse  trends  in  the  balance 
of  foreign  trade  in  their  products. 

Texas  workers  lost  6,142  jobs  in  these  in¬ 
dustries,  1954  to  1958  (1960  data  by  State 
are  not  yet  available  from  the  1960  Annual 
Survey  of  Manufactures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census).  Nationally,  employment  in  these 
industries  dropped  216,741  (1954  to  1960). 

While  these  employment  changes  were  oc¬ 
curring,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  the 
products  of  these  industries  worsened  by 
$2,210,313,000  (1954  to  1960).  This  resulted 
from  an  increase  of  $2,009,198,000  in  im¬ 
ports,  while  exports  declined  $201,115,000 
(1954  to  1960). 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DATA 

The  analysis  is  not  presented  to  prove  that 
the  poor  employment  performance  of  these 
industries  was  due  wholly,  or  even  in  major 
part,  to  the  rise  in  imports  and  the  relative 
or  actual  decline  in  exports.  The  change 
in  data  on  value  added  by  manufacturing 
for  some  industries,  for  example,  suggests 
that  some  part  of  the  employment  loss  may 
have  been  due  to  automation  and  increased 
productivity. 

These  data  do  show,  however,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Texas  is  characterized  by  stagnant  or  de¬ 
clining  employment  under  the  pressure  of 
factors  which  include  a  definitely  adverse 
shift  in  foreign  trade  balances.  The  loss  of 
exports  represents  lost  production,  and  in¬ 
creasing  imports  obviously  fill  market  needs 
which,  therefore,  were  not  met  out  of  do¬ 
mestic  production.  To  this  extent  these  im¬ 
ports  retarded  production  and  adversely 
affected  employment. 

HOW  THE  ANALYSIS  BEARS  ON  THE  MERITS  OF 
THE  TRADE  BILL,  H.R.  11970 

In  view  of  the  adverse  employment  trends 
of  such  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturing 
activity  of  the  State  and  in  the  affected  in¬ 
dustries  nationally,  and  the  inability  of 
existing  tariffs  to  check  the  large  increases 
in  imports  in  the  products  of  these  indus¬ 
tries,  further  reductions,  or  eliminations,  of 
duty  can  only  cause  further  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  these  industries,  in  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

The  authority  in  H.R.  11970  can  therefore 
be  used  detrimentally  to  the  employment 
needs  of  the  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  bill  authorizes  the  complete 
elimination  of  duties  on  most  industrial 
products  (and  a  50  percent  cut  in  duties  on 
all  products)  without  any  safeguards  to  in¬ 
sure  that  industries  such  as  those  shown  on 
the  attached  analysis  will  be  spared. 

SOURCE 

The  accompanying  report  is  part  of  a 
State-by-State  analysis  prepared  through 
the  use  of  machine  records  techniques  by 
Surveys  &  Research  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C., 
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for  the  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  The  recent  publication  of  a  series 
of  reports  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Census,  noted  more  fully 
on  the  facing  page  of  the  analysis,  has  made 
possible  the  correlation  of  employment 
trends  with  shifts  in  foreign  trade  in  the 
products  of  manufacturing  industries,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  accompanying  report. 


Texas — Industries  With  Employment 

Losses,  State  or  National,  and  Worsening 
Export/Import  Balances,  1954-60 
Notes  1. — Industries  selected  are  all  those 
for  which  data  were  available  in  the  Sources 
which,  in  addition  to  showing  a  worsened 
balance  of  trade  in  1960  as  compared  with 
1954,  also  experienced  a  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  State  for  1958  as  compared  with 
1954  and/or  a  decline  in  employment  in  the 
entire  United  States  for  1960  as  compared 
with  1954.  Comparable  State  employment 
data  for  1960  are  not  available. 

Note  2.— “D”  appearing  on  tabulation 
sheets  following  annual  data  for  each  in¬ 
dustry  group  indicates  difference  between 
first  and  last  figures  in  the  columns. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census:  1958  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  General  Summary  Subject  Report 
MC58(1)  and  Area  Reports  MC58(3);  1960 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,  general 
statistics  for  industry  groups  and  selected 
industries  MC60(AS)-1;  U.S.  Commodity  Ex¬ 
ports  as  Related  to  Output,  1958;  U.S.  Com¬ 
modity  Exports  and  Imports  as  Related  to 
Output,  1958;  U.S.  Exports  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Merchandise,  Report  FT  410,  and 


201  Meat  products: 

1954 . 

1958 . . . 

1960 . 

Decrease _ 

207  Candy  and  related  products: 

1954 . 

1958 . 

1960. . 

Decrease _ 

208  Beverages: 

1954.... . 

1958 . . . 

I960 . . . 

Decrease _ 

220  Textile  mill  products: 

1954 . 

1968 . 

.  I960 . . . 

Decrease _ 

238  Miscellaneous  apparel: 

1954 . 

1958 . . . 

1960 . . . 

Decrease _ 

240  Lumber  and  wood  products: 

1954 . 

1958 . . 

1960 . . . 


Decrease _ _ _ 

242  Sawmills  and  planing  mills: 

1954 _ _ _ 

1958 . . . . . 

I960 . . . 

Decrease.. . 

290  Petroleum  and  coal  products: 

1954 . . . 

1958 . . . . 

1900 . . 


U.S.  Imports  of  Merchandise  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  Report  FT  110,  1954,  1958,  1960. 

Methodology  note: 

Because  of  the  revision  of  the  standard 
industrial  classification  system,  employ¬ 
ment  and  value  added  data  for  both  1958 
and  1954  were  taken  from  the  1958  Census  of 
Manufactures.  This  decreased  to  some  ex¬ 
tend  the  industries  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
these  comparisons  because  a  number  of  three- 
and  four-digit  industries  are  shown  in  the 
1958  census  with  no  historically  comparable 
figures.  Particularly  at  the  State  level,  data 
for  individual  industries  may  not  be  dis¬ 
closed  because  of  the  confidentiality  rule 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  apply  to  1954 
census  data  the  “bridge”  tabulations  show¬ 
ing  the  correlation  between  the  old  standard 
industrial  classification  and  the  new. 

Adjusted  value  added  data  are  shown  for 
1958;  for  1954,  figures  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  represent  adjusted  value  added 
and  those  for  each  State,  unadjusted  value 
added.  Unadjusted  value  added  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  cost  of  materials,  sup¬ 
plies  and  containers,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  and  contract  work  from  the  value 
of  shipments  for  products  manufactured 
plus  receipts  for  services  rendered.  Adjusted 
value  added  also  takes  into  account  (a) 
value  added  by  merchandising  operations 
(that  is,  the  difference  between  the  -  sales 
value  and  cost  of  merchandise  sold  without 
further  manufacture,  processing,  or  assem¬ 
bly),  plus  (b)  the  net  change  in  finished 
goods  and  work-in-process  inventories  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 
The  latter  is  a  more  comprehensive  measure 
of  the  net  production  of  goods  and  services 

Texas 


by  establishments  defined  as  primarily 
manufacturing. 

For  1960,  employment  data  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  1960  Annual  Survey  of  Man¬ 
ufactures  which  is  based  on  reports  from 
about  60,000  manufacturing  establishments 
selected  out  of  a  total  of  almost  300,000. 
This  sample  includes  all  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  account  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  in  varying  proportions,  the 
more  numerous  medium-  and  small-sized 
establishments.  The  estimates  obtained 
vary  from  the  totals  that  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  complete  canvass  but,  for  most 
industries,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
sampling  variation  is  no  greater  than  1  per¬ 
cent. 

For  all  years,  export  and  import  data  have 
been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  classification 
system  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  which  related  the  import  (schedule  A) 
and  export  (schedule  B)  commodity  codes 
to  the  1957  Standard  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Because  each  of  these  commodity 
classifications  has  been  created  independ¬ 
ently  and  to  serve  a  different  purpose,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  variances  occur  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  compare  individual  industries.  For 
this  reason,  the  relationships  shown  for  a 
number  of  three-digit  industries  and  even 
for  some  of  the  two-digit  industries  should 
be  considered  as  approximations  rather  than 
precise  comparisons  of  exports  and  imports 
with  output  and  employment.  Nevertheless, 
these  estimates  are  sufficiently  valid  to  make 
accurate  comparisons  between  years  since 
the  method  of  tabulating  the  data  has  been 
consistent  for  all  years  included. 


Employment 


State  United  States 


Value  added 


State  United  States 


Foreign  trade 


Exports 


Imports 


Balance 


14, 981 
15, 202 


221 


1,469 

1,687 


218 


8,545 
9, 126 


581 


8,636 

7,276 


1, 361- 


1,422 
1,  343 


79- 


20,739 
17, 159 


3, 680- 


11,260 

8,596 


2,664- 


40, 926 
42, 945 


2, 019 


311,366 
311,748 
306, 867 


Thousands 
$92, 996 
100, 763 


Thousands 
$1,938,307 
2, 499, 233 
2, 663, 375 


Thousands 
$204, 557 
194, 022 
271, 188 


Thousands 
$232, 129 
389, 349 
394,208 


4, 499- 


7,767 


725, 068 


66,631 


162, 079 


80,425 
80, 010 
78, 729 


8, 726 
12, 045 


609, 853 
749,066 
832,243 


45,634 
24, 759 
35, 169 


40,622 
43,850 
61, 615 


1, 696- 


3,319 


222,390 


10, 465- 


10, 993 


213, 387 
206, 197 
211, 193 


78,232 
101, 915 


2,  468, 333 
2,  835,  661 
3, 197,  914 


38,584 

40,238 

38,804 


163, 086 
234,  677 
284,  994 


2, 194- 


23,  683 


729,  581 


220 


121, 908 


1, 027, 802 
901,  677 
901, 530 


33,  754 
33, 587 


4,  605, 985 

4,  857,  638 

5,  613, 457 


378, 007 
327,  421 
326, 558 


353, 712 
440, 249 
627, 131 


126,27 2- 


167- 


1,  007, 472 


51,  449- 


273, 419 


64,333 
60, 026 
65,433 


4,589 

5,462 


268, 847 
306,  277 
320,  566 


1,  319 
1,141 
1,159 


21,  894 
30,920 
41,  490 


1, 100 


873 


51,  719 


160- 


19, 596 


645, 936 
681, 302 
595, 969 


76, 368 
78,  571 


49,967- 


2,203 


3, 241, 606 
3, 176,  613 
3,  457,  555 


215,  949 


107,  836 
134,  090 
179,  693 


400,  614 
440,255 
530, 125 


71,  857 


129,  511 


341, 350 
278,  003 
280, 999 


38, 168 
32, 462 


1, 610, 410 
1, 341, 127 
1,496,  703 


66,683 
77,  306 
106, 786 


281,  502 
289, 771 
341,081 


60,  351- 


5,706- 


114, 707- 


39, 103 


59, 579 


183, 339 
179, 166 
168, 334 


465, 985 
592, 723 


2, 240, 876 

2,  618, 424 

3,  201,  312 


614, 505 
636, 388 
476,  059 


284,638 
686, 168 
648,  682 


15, 005- 


126, 738 


960, 436- 


138,446- 


364, 044 


$27,  572- 
195. 327- 
123,020- 


95, 448- 


5, 012 
19,091- 
16,446- 


21,  458- 


124,  502- 
194,  439- 
246, 190- 


121, 688- 


24,  295 
112, 828- 
300,  573- 


324,  868- 


20,  575- 
29, 779- 
40,  331- 


19,  756- 


292,  778- 
306, 165- 
350.  432- 


57,  654- 


214, 819- 
212,  465- 
235,  205- 


20,  476- 


329, 867 
149,  780- 
172, 623- 


602, 490- 


Dcereasc 
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Texas — Continued 


Employment 

Value  added 

Foreign  trade 

State 

United  States 

State 

United  States 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

314  Footwear,  except  rubber: 

1954 . . . . . . 

2,607 

2,216 

230,  255 
226,831 
227,688 

Thousands 

$6,988 

7,641 

Thousands 

$988,379 

1, 145, 916 

1,  221, 132 

Thousands 
$14,  559 
13,  434 
9,399 

Thousands 
$10, 364 
32,  697 
53,  069 

$4,  205 
19,  263- 
43, 670- 

1958 . . . . . 

1960 . . . . . . 

391- 

2,  567- 

653 

232,  753 

5, 160- 

42,  715 

47,  875- 

317  Purses  and  small  leather  goods: 

1954 . . . 

157 

141 

37,547 
35, 610 
38,  SI 

537 

686 

163,  747 
187, 287 
208,  741 

2,676 

3,  776 

5, 398 

4,  976 
8,273 
12,030 

2,301- 
4, 497- 
6, 632- 

1958 . . . 

I960 . . . . . . . . 

Decrease _ 

16- 

974 

149 

,44, 994 

2,723 

7,054 

4,331- 

324  Cement,  hydraulic: 

1954 . . . . . 

2,602 

2,689 

39, 769 
41, 127 
38, 762 

44,966 

62,100 

525,667 
724,  771 
740,903 

6,  577 

2,  975 

1, 134 

1,760 
9,682 
10, 307 

4, 817 

6,  707- 
9,173- 

1958 _ _ _ 

I960 . . . . . . . 

Decrease _ _ _ _ _ 

87 

1,007- 

17,134 

215, 236 

5,443- 

8,547 

13, 990- 

371  Motor  vehicles  and  equipment: 

1954 . . . . . . . . 

6,610 

6,004 

685, 273 
577, 188 
694,  542 

65,877 
84,  935 

6, 137, 653 

6,  750,  675 
10, 119,  055 

1,224,634 

1,  249,  310 

1,  240,  625 

62,326 
535,  138 
597,456 

1, 172, 308 
714,  172 
643, 169 

1958 _ _ _ _ 

1960 . . . . . . . 

Decrease . . . . . . 

606- 

9,269 

19, 058 

3,  981, 402 

15, 991 

545, 130 

529, 139- 

390  Miscellaneous  manufacturing: 

1954 . . . . . . . 

9,620 

5,978 

614,  644 
671,  434 
588, 174 

45,  600 

66,  929 

3, 909, 238 

4,  754,  260 

5, 273,  331 

546,  076 
395,  332 
396,225 

320,  258 
261, 280 
694,  229 

225,  818 
134,  052 
298,  004— 

1958 . . . . . . . . 

I960 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Decrease _  _ 

3,642- 

26, 470- 

20,329 

1,  364,  093 

149,  851- 

373,  971 

523, 822- 

391  Jewelry  and  silverware: 

1954  _  . . . . . . 

310 

461 

47,  930 

41,  867 
42,349 

652 

2,884 

302, 058 
323,  316 
373,  644 

11, 946 

19,  338 
29,464 

93,  455 
109, 022 
127,  302 

81,  509- 
89, 684- 
97,838— 

1958... _ _ _ _ 

I960 . . . . . . . _ . . 

Decrease _ _ 

151 

5,581- 

2,  232 

71,  586 

17,518 

33, 847 

16,  329- 

Total,  above  industries: 

1954 . . . 

115,  550 
109,408 

3,866,274 

3,  509,  885 

3, 649,  533 

917, 093 

1, 138, 030 

25,946,365 

29, 172,  618 

35,  419,  711 

3, 167,  729 
■  2,  905,  676 

2, 966,  614 

1,  871, 039 

3, 071,  568 

3,  880, 237 

1, 296,  690 
165, 892- 
913,  623— 

1958 . . . . . 

I960 . . . . . . . 

Decrease _ _ _ 

6,142- 

216,  741  - 

220,  937 

9,  473, 346 

201, 115- 

2, 009, 198 

2,210,  313— 

All  industries,  total: 

1954. . . . . . 

410,364 
466,  404 

15,645,491 

15,  393,760 

16, 124.  061 

3,501,706 

5, 045, 159 

117,032,326 
141,  270, 297 
163,  230, 807 

12, 160, 193 

14, 128,001 

15,  753,  320 

5,  546,  961 

7,  725,  919 

9,  912,  611 

6,  613,  232 

6, 402,  082 

5, 840,  709 

1958. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I960 . . . . . . 

Decrease.  _ 

66, 040 

478, 570 

1,  543,  453 

46, 198, 481 

3,  593, 127 

4, 365,  650 

772,  523- 

This  is  a  political  -bill.  It  is  not  eco¬ 
nomics.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  finest  politics  this  country  could 
practice  as  a  nation  would  be  sound 
economics  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  Good  politics  is  not  necessarily 
good  economics.  It  is  the  economic  side 
of  our  Nation  we  are  talking  about.  If 
our  economy  fails,  this  Nation,  and  the 
entire  free  world  would  crumble. 

We  had  many  witnesses  before  the 
committee  who  said  they  were  for  the 
bill.  But  we  found  out  they  were  not. 
When  some  of  my  colleagues  say  cer¬ 
tain  people  are  for  the  bill,  I  can  point 
out  many  who  said,  “We  are  for  the 
principles  of  the  bill,”  but  when  they 
went  through  the  various  provisions  of 
the  bill  it  turned  out  they  were  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  bill.  We  have  not  heard 
much  about  the  legislation  itself  from 
those  who  thus  far  have  presented  the 
administration’s  bill.  This  will  be  a  5- 
year  bill,  not  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years  coupled 
with  great  transfer  of  this  power. 

Second,  in  reference  to  the.  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  with  Iesss  than  5  percent  tariff 
rate.  I  have  them  here.  Quite  a  list. 
In  this  bill  tariffs  less  than  5  percent  can 
be  wiped  out.  For  instance,  lumber  of 
all  types,  fish  and  fish  products,  fruits, 
meat,  poultry  products,  minerals  and 
ores,  metals — and  there  is  a  long  list: 


Categories  of  Items  Subject  to  Elimination 
of  Duty  Under  Section  202 

Lumber  of  all  types,  rough  or  sawed. 

Fish  and  products,  fresh  or  frozen,  filleted, 
and  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner. 

Fruits. 

Meat  and  poultry  products. 

Minerals  and  ores,  such  as  feldspar,  clays 
and  earths,  mica,  lead,  zinc,  residual  oil, 
amorphous  graphite,  aluminum  hydroxide, 
gypsum,  sandstone,  limestone,  crude  silica, 
cement,  calcined  bauxite. 

Metals,  such  as  babbitt  metal  and  solder, 
sponge  iron,  cast  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  iron 
and  steel  rails,  antimony,  nuts  and  washers, 
nickel  in  pigs,  structural  steel,  nails  and 
spikes,  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  shapes,  lead 
alloys,  zinc  sheets,  wire  rods,  bar  iron,  chains, 
bolts,  malleable  iron  plates. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  on 
which  the  tariff  can  be  wiped  out  en¬ 
tirely. 

Second.  As  you  know,  in  the  bill  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  totaled  with  the  trade  of  the 
Common  Market  and  other  nations  at 
any  given  date,  comprises  80  percent  of 
the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  any 
product,  then  the  President  can  wipe  out 
the  tariffs  entirely.  No  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  and  no  matter  what  percentage 
of  that  trade  is  ours,  the  tariffs  can  be 
wiped  out.  It  means,  as  other  nations 
join  the  new  economic  bloc,  called  the 
European  Common  Market,  others  will 
control  the  lowering  of  our  tariffs  with¬ 


out  control  on  our  part.  That  is  what 
this  bill  permits. 

Categories  of  Items  Subject  to  Elimination 
of  Duty  Under  Section  211 1 
Organic  chemicals. 

Other  Industrial  chemicals,  including  in¬ 
secticides. 

Plastics,  resins,  and  starches. 

Pigments  and  paints. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps. 

Rubber  articles,  natural  and  synthetic. 
Glass  products. 

Leather  manufactures. 

Power  generating  machinery. 

Farm  machinery. 

Office  machinery. 

Industrial  machinery. 

Electrical  machinery. 

Motor  vehicles. 

Railway  vehicles. 

Nonmotorized  wheeled  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  bicycles. 

Photographic  and  cinematographic  sup¬ 
plies. 

Musical  instruments. 

Record-playing  equipment. 

Confectionery  and  sugar. 

Margarine  and  shortenings. 


1  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  as  the  bill  per¬ 
mits  the  President  to  define  the  categories, 
and  select  the  “representative  period”  in 
which  exports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  (including  poten¬ 
tial  new  members  like  the  United  Kingdom, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Ireland)  ac¬ 
count  for  80  percent  of  the  value  of  world 
trade  in  such  categories. 
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Nonalcoholic  beverages. 

Tobacco  manufactures. 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquets. 

The  tariffs  on  agricultural  products 
may  be  removed  also.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  foodstuffs  involved.  It  may 
be  seen  that  many  are  not  raw  food¬ 
stuffs  at  all,  although  only  such  are  sup¬ 
posedly  covered  by  the  bill: 

Categories  of  Items  Subject  to  Elimination 
of  Duty  Under  Section  212 

Sugar. 

Molasses  and  sugar  sirups. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Live  animals. 

Meat  products,  including  fresh,  chilled 
or  frozen  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders,  pork  sausage, 
canned  beef  and  meats. 

Poultry,  live  or  dresed,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen. 

Eggs,  fresh,  frozen,  or  dried. 


Dairy  products,  including  milk  and  cream, 
fresh  or  sour,  dried,  condensed  or  evapo¬ 
rated,  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheese  of 
all  types. 

Miscellaneous  animal  products,  including 
gelatin,  glue,  casein,  meat  extract,  bristles, 
edible  oils,  tallow,  and  lard. 

Animal  and  fish  oils,  inedible. 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats. 

Essential  or  distilled  oils. 

Oilseeds,  including  cottonseed,  soybeans 
and  the  like. 

Grains  and  preparations,  including  flour 
and  meal,  cereal  breakfast  foods,  biscuits, 
wafers,  cakes,  and  bread. 

Fodders  and  feeds. 

Fruits  and  preparations,  including  all 
fruits  in  the  natural  state,  green  or  ripe,  in 
brine,  dried,  or  prepared  or  preserved,  or 
frozen. 

Jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  butter. 

Fruit  paste  and  pulp. 

Fruit  juices. 

Beverages,  including  still  wines,  vermouth, 
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champagne,  beer,  ale,  malt  extract  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Vegetables  and  preparations,  green  or  ripe, 
dried,  or  prepared  or  preserved. 

Nuts  and  preparations,  shelled  or  un¬ 
shelled,  blanched,  roasted  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved. 

Seeds. 

Nursery  and  greenhouse  stock. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

Other  vegetable  textile  fibers  and  silk,  un¬ 
manufactured. 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair,  unmanufac¬ 
tured. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw. 

Drugs,  herbs,  and  the  like,  including  those 
advanced  in  condition,  and  fish  oils. 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products,  includ¬ 
ing  monosodium  glutamate,  yeast,  flavoring 
extracts,  vinegars,  sauces,  soups,  pastes, 
coffee  essence,  cocoa,  chocolate,  chewing 
gum,  and  other  edible  preparations. 

Also  tariff  will  be  cut  on  the  other 
tropical  agricultural  products: 


Dutiable  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  products  not  produced  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  United  States 


Tariff  paragraph 


Schedule  A 
No.  1 


Description  of  commodity 


Total  im¬ 
ports,  1960 
(thousands) 


Current  rate  of  duty 


Equivalent  Principal  countries  of 
ad  valorem  origin 

rate  1 


730. 

778. 

762. 

752. 

7S2. 

746. 


imooo 

1328600 

1330170 

1330335 

1330390 

1330400 


Coconut  or  copra  oilcake  and  oilcake  meal . 

Ginger  root - - — . 

Bananas,  dried . . . - . . 

Guavas,  cashew  apples,  mameyes  colorados, 
fresh. 

Guavas,  bananas,  papayas,  etc.,  prepared  or 
preserved. 

Mangoes- . . 


752. 

752. 

768. 


1330810 

1330820 

1351000 


Mango  paste  and  pulp,  guava  paste  and  pulp... 
Guavas,  prepared  or  preserved,  except  desic¬ 
cated,  dried,  evaporated,  in  brine  or  pickled. 
Coconuts  in  the  shell... . - . - . 


757 . 

757 . . 

761... . 

758(a). . . 

777(c) - 

54,  sec.  4571,  IRC 


1366000 

1357000 

1377000 

1379000 

1420000 

1426000 


Brazil  nuts,  shelled - 

Brazil  nuts,  not  shelled.. 

Cashew  nuts _ 

Coconut  meat,  shredded 

Cocoa  butter _ 

Palm-kernel  oil,  edible.. 


777(a) 

764.. . 

781.. . 


1503600 

1525000 

1531000 


Unsweetened  chocolate . . 

Celery  seeds . . . 

Capsicum  or  red  pepper,  unground. 


$436 

189 

76 

2 


M  o  cent  per  pound . .  2 1. 1 

17  percent... _ _ — . . 

7.6  percent _ _ _ _ 

15  percent... - - - - 


Philippines. 

Cuba  and  Hong  Kong. 
Brazil. 

Mexico. 


518 

255 


_ do . . . . 

3%  cents  per  pound. 


16.0 


194 

86 


14. 0  percent. 
8.75  percent. 


Dominican  Republic  and 
Cuba. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Tai¬ 
wan. 

Cuba. 

Do. 


601 

5,107 
3, 873 
28, 082 
17, 169 
7, 183 
10,  720 


6,768 
411 
1,  430 


Ys  cent  each . . 

154  cents  per  pound . 

%  cent  per  pound . 

154  cents  per  pound _ 

m  cents  per  pound . 

6.25  percent . . 

54  cent  per  pound  plus 
3  cents,  IRC.3 

0.625  cent  per  pound . 

1  cent  per  pound . 

4  cents  per  pound _ «... 


2. 6  Honduras  and  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

2. 0  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

1. 8  Brazil. 

3. 4  India. 

10. 2  Philippines. 

_  Brazil. 

3.4  Belgian  Congo,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

2. 0  Dominican  Republic. 

6. 0  India. 

19. 8  Mexico  and  Japan. 


92.. 

92.. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

781. 

S02. 


1545000 

1546000 

1549200 

1550020  pt 

1650020  pt 

1550020  pt 

1560040 

1550070 

1550100 

1550130 

1550150 

1550170pt 

15.50170pt 

1550590pt 

156Q590pt 

1718400 


10. 

10. 

10. 

11. 

47. 

59. 

36. 

36. 

35. 

35. 


2141000 

2141400 

2141900 

2161000 

2204000 

2206000 

2220030 

2220050 

2220170 

2220350 


Vanilla  beans.. . . 

Tonka  beans.. . . . - . 

Mace,  unground . . . 

Cinnamon,  ground - - 

Nutmeg,  ground . 

Ground  black,  and  white  pepper - 

Cloves,  ground _ 

Cassia,  ground . 

Mace,  ground,  Bombay _ 

Pimento,  ground _ 

Ground  pepper  (capsicum  red) . 

Curry  and  curry  powder,  ground — 

Ginger  root,  ground . . 

Mixed  spices _ 

Bay  leaves _ 

Bitters  (unfit  for  beverage  puiposes) 


11, 390 
607 


7)4  cents  per  pound. 
12)4  cent  per  pound 
18  cents  per  pound. 


.7 

12.2 


3  cents  per  pound 


.6 


. . do . 

. do . . 

. . .  15  cents  per  pound . 

3  2  cents  per  pound. . 

4  5.1  cents  per  pound 


6.9 

17.6 


26 


2  cents  per  pound. 


4.5 


359 


12.5  percent. 


$2.50  proof  gallon 


66.1 


Balsam,  crude,  copaiba . . 

Balsam,  crude,  tolu _ 

Balsam,  crude,  not  specifically  provided  for. 

Gums,  arable  or  Senegal . 

Licorice  extract _ 

Opium,  crude - - - - 

Coca  leaves . 

Digitalis . . . — . — 

Ipecac. _ _ 

Pyrethrum  or  insect  flowers . 


27 

137 

129 

4,130 

100 

2,864 

82 

6 


6, 419 


2.5  percent . 

10  percent _ 

2.5  percent.. . . 

J4  cent  per  pound.. 

12.5  percent . 

$9  per  crude  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. . 

17  percent . 

5  percent _ 

2.6  percent . 


2.6 


13.4 

6.0 


Madagascar  over  Mexico. 
Trinidad. 


Japan. 


Spain. 

Greece  and  Japan. 

United  Kingdom  and 
India. 

India. 

Trinidad. 

Brazil 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

El  Salvador. 

Sudan. 

Tin-key. 

India. 

Peru. 

Netherlands. 

British  East  Africa  and 
Belgian  Congo. 


35.. . 

34.. . 

762.. 

64.. . 
1732. 


2220380 
22204 90pt 
2231000 
2242500 
2243000 


Barbasco,  derris,  tube  root 

Dried  pawpaw  juice . 

Castor  beans _ 

Coconut  oil . 

Palm  oil — . - . 


1732. 

53.. . 

58.. . 
58... 


2248000 

2260020 

2278000 

2290190 


Inedible  palm-kernel  oiL. 

Castor  oil _ _ 

Sandalwood  oil . 

Clove  oil . . . 


58. 

68. 

58. 

58. 

38. 


2290200 

2290320 

2290410 

2290490pt 

2330150 


Eucalyptus  oil... . . 

Patchouli  oil . . 

Vetivert  oil.. . . 

Oajeput  oil . . 

Logwood  extract,  dyeing. 


228 

(‘) 

208 

20,181 

5,011 

2,160 
14, 130 
740 
500 


2  percent..— - - 

5  percent _ _ _ _ 

J4  cent  per  pound -  3. 6 

1  cent  per  pound _  6. 7 

Free  plus  3  cents  per  pound,  0 


IRC.3 

_ do 3 . . . 

1)4  cents  per  pound - 

10  percent... . 

6.26  percent . 


0 

11.4 


0 


134 

679 

707 

104 


6  percent _ 

6.26  percent. 
5  percent¬ 
er  percent. 
7.5  percent.. 


Peru. 

Haiti  and  Ecuador. 
Philippines. 
Belgian  Congo. 


Do. 

India  and  Brazil. 

India  and  France. 
Madagascar  and  British 
East  Africa. 

Spain  and  Australia. 
Indonesia. 

Haiti. 

Jamaica  and  France. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Dutiable  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  products  not  produced  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  United  States — Continued 


Tariff  paragraph 

Schedule  A 
No.  1 

1670(b)  . 

2344000 

1670(b) . 

2345500 

764 . - . 

2460330 

764 . 

2460550 

1001  . 

3407000 

1102(b) . 

3535050 

1022  _ 

3963000 

1803(1),  sec.  4551(1),  IRC. 

4118600 

404,  sec.  4551(1),  IRC.... 

4200000 

1803(1), sec.  4551(1), IRC. 

4200100 

1803(1), sec.  4551(1), IRC. 

4202400 

404,  sec.  4551(1),  IRC.... 

4204500 

1803(1),  sec.  4551(1), 

4204750 

IRC. 

1803(1)  SCC.  4551  (1), 

4204800 

IRC. 

404  sec.  4551  (1),  IRC... 

4204810 

1803(1),  sec.  4551(1), 

4204850 

IRC. 

Do . . 

4204900 

Description  of  commodity 


Quebracho  tanning  extract 
Wattle  tanning  extract _ 


Niger  seed _ _ 

Sesbania  seed . 

Crin  vegetal _ 

Alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna  hair _ 

Cocoa  fiber  or  rattan  matting _ 

Teak  lumber _ 

Spanish  cedar  lumber,  sawed  and  flooring., - 

Spanish  cedar  lumber,  not  elsewhere  specified... 

Mahogany  lumber,  dressed _ 


Lignum  vitae,  ebony,  etc.,  sawed  and  flooring... 

Lignum  vitae,  ebony,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  speci¬ 
fied. 

Philippines-type  hardwood  lumber . 

Qranadilla,  rosewood,  satinwood,  sawed  and 
flooring. 

Qranadilla,  rosewood,  satinwood,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber,  not  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for. 


Total  Im¬ 
ports,  1960 
(thousands) 

Current  rate  of  duty 

Equivalent 
ad  valorem 
rate  1 

Principal  countries  of 
origin 

$6, 123 

7.5  percent . 

0 

Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

1, 128 

. d0-' - 

0 

Union  of  South  Africa 
and  British  East 
Africa. 

118 

1H  cents  per  pound . . 

18.1 

Ethiopia. 

9 

2  cents  per  pound _ 

47.6 

Mexico. 

12 

$11.20  per  ton _ 

13.8 

Morocco. 

2,939 

9  cents  per  pound _ 

6.8 

Peru. 

337 

5  cents  per  square  yard _ 

7.3 

India  and  Netherlands. 

981 

Free  plus  $3  per  thousand 
board  feet,  IRC. 

.5 

Thailand  and  Burma. 

1 

5  percent  plus  75  cents  per 
thousand  board  feet,  IRC . 

6.1 

Surinam. 

69 

Free  plus  $1.50  per  1,000 
board  feet,  IRC. 

.8 

Nicaragua  and  British 
Honduras. 

4,849 

_ do . . 

.8 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras,  and 
Ghana. 

4 

7'A  percent  plus  $1.50  per 
1,000  board  feet,  IRC. 

7.7 

Guatemala  and  Haiti. 

18 

Free  plus  $3  per  1,000  board 
feet,  IRC. 

Free  plus  $1 .50  per  thousand 
board  feet,  IRC. 

.2 

Guatemala. 

14,276 

.8 

Japan  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

14 

5  percent  plus  75  cents  per 
thousand  board  feet,  IRC. 

17.1 

Brazil  and  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

26 

Free  plus  $1.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  board  foot,  IRC. 

.3 

Ceylon  and  India. 

6,375 

_ do. . - . . 

1.2 

Colombia  and  Canada 

>  Calculated  on  basis  of  imports  from  all  countries  except  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

-  Calculated  on  basis  of  imports  from  the  Philippine  (sole  supplier  in  1960). 

3  IRC  processing  tax  suspended  to  June  30,  1903. 

4  Less. 

3  Not  available. 


6  Temporarily  transferred  from  tariff  par.  38,  dutiable  at  7.5  percent,  to  tariff  par. 
1670,  duty  free,  until  Sept.  30, 1963. 

Source:  Prepared  in  the  International  Trade  Analysis  Division  Office  of  Regional 
Economics,  from  basic  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  April  1962. 


Third.  If  all  the  tariffs  are  not  re¬ 
duced  by  the  two  preceding  provisions 
the  President  has  the  blanket  authority 
to  cut  all  the  rest  by  50  percent. 

This  bill  will  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  abandon 
the  no-serious- injury  policy.  This  bill 
will  abandon  for  the  first  time  item-by¬ 
item  consideration.  Instead  by  categor¬ 
ies  industries  are  to  be  lumped  together. 
Industries  are  redefined,  yet,  firms  differ 
greatly,  as  some  have  many  products  and 
many  plants  compared  with  smaller  bus¬ 
iness  that  does  not  have  the  multi - 
products  and  multiplants. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present  peril- 
point  safeguards  against  injury  to  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers  with  a  meaningless 
procedure  which  will  permit  the  State 
Department  and  other  foreign-trade  bu¬ 
reaucrats  to  sentence  U.S.  industries  and 
workers,  farmers  and  miners,  to  eco¬ 
nomic  death. 

The  bill  would  destroy  the  peril-point 
procedure. 

Since  1951,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
been  required  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  duty  on  articles  proposed 
for  tariff  negotiations  could  be  reduced 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  American  industries,  farmers, 
and  workers. 

The  job  has  been  made  tedious  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  the  great  number 
of  articles  simultaneously  proposed  for 
negotiation  by  the  State  Department. 
But  the  existence  of  this  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedure  has  served  effectively  to  prevent 
unwise  reductions  in  duty  from  being 
made.  In  the  Dillon  round,  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  duties  proposed  for  a  20-per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  duty  were  spared  from 
being  cut  by  peril-point  findings. 

Today  this  procedure  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  ever,  because  our  duties  have 
been  brought  so  low — about  10  percent 
after  the  current  reductions  take  effect — 


that  the  protection  which  remains  is 
vitally  important  to  industries  sensitive 
to  import  competition. 

In  its  place,  the  bill  would  simply  call 
for  the  President  to  be  advised  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  economic  effect 
of  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duty. 

The  definition  of  industry  which  re¬ 
quired  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
impact  of  imports  on  that  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  firms  producing  arti¬ 
cles  competitive  with  the  imported  arti¬ 
cles,  would  be  repealed.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  to  consider  the  effect  of 
imports  on  the  overall  operations  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  multiproduct  or  multi¬ 
plant  producers. 

Further,  instead  of  determining 
whether  increased  imports  due  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  proposed  concessions  would 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury,  the 
Commission  would  be  limited  to  consid¬ 
ering  whether  imports  resulting  solely 
from  the  concessions  possible  under  the 
bill  would  cause  “idling  of  productive 
facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment” — House  Report  No.  1818,  page  5. 

These  quoted  words,  expressive  of 
bankruptcy  and  liquidation  were  so  con¬ 
troversial  that  the  committee  eliminated 
them  from  the  bill;  however,  the  com¬ 
mittee  used  these  words  in  its  report. 
These  changes  in  combination  effectively 
prevent  the  Commission  from  warning 
in  advance  of  negotiations  against  in¬ 
jurious  changes  in  duty.  Total  disaster 
attributable  solely  to  a  duty  change  will 
rarely  be  foreseen. 

So,  the  many  items  spared  from  tariff 
reduction  in  the  Dillon  round  because 
the  Commission  found  them  to  be  at 
the  peril  point — about  40  percent  of  the 
list — could  not  be  spared  in  negotiations 
conducted  under  the  bill.  The  bench¬ 
mark  which  saved  them  then  will  be 


erased  by  the  bill.  These  included  in¬ 
dustrial  organic  chemicals;  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles;  earthen¬ 
ware,  crockery,  and  chinaware;  scientific 
glassware;  glass  and  glass  manufactures; 
structural  steel;  handtools;  screws,  riv¬ 
ets,  washers,  nuts,  and  so  forth;  furni¬ 
ture;  candy  and  confectionery;. fish  and 
fish  products;  musical  instruments,  vio¬ 
lins,  and  violas;  photographic  cameras 
and  parts. 

The  peril-point  procedure  was  a 
guardrail  to  prevent  disaster.  Its  delib¬ 
erate  removal  means  that  disaster  is 
foreseen  and  intended.  The  use  of  the 
powers  in  the  bill,  therefore  will  amount 
to  sentencing  the  industries  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  are  selected  to  economic  death. 

H.R.  11970  also  abandons  or  cripples 
the  procedure  so  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  will  rarely  be  able  to  make  the 
findings  required  for  tariff  adjustment; 
and  by  providing  for  a  dole  to  workers 
and  subsidies  to  firms  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  discretion  as  alternatives  to 
tariff  adjustment,  the  bill  invites  dis¬ 
placement  of  employment  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  domestic  production  of  all  im¬ 
port-sensitive  items. 

The  administration  bill,  as  introduced, 
eliminated  the  escape  clause  procedure 
under  which  the  Tariff  Commission  de¬ 
termines  whether,  as  a  result,  in  part  at 
least,  of  past  tariff  concessions,  im¬ 
ports  are  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industries  or  workers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rein¬ 
stated  the  basic  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  imports  are  caus¬ 
ing  or  threatening  serious  injury.  But 
the  committee  weakened  the  remedy  in 
several  ways:  It  specified  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  must  find  that  the  increased  im¬ 
ports  causing  the  injury  resulted  solely 
from  a  concession  granted  in  a  trade 
agreement.  Present  law  permits  a  favor¬ 
able  finding  if  the  increased  imports 
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result  only  in  part  from  the  concession. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  in  any 
particular  case  that  increased  imports 
have  resulted  solely  from  the  conces¬ 
sion  granted  on  the  imported  articles 
in  question. 

Even  more  crippling  is  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  action  in  repealing  the  definition  of 
domestic  industry.  Present  law  focuses 
the  Commission’s  investigation  on  the 
particular  segment  of  the  industry,  and 
the  particular  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  firms  in  the  industry,  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  the  articles  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Under  the  language  of  the  bill, 
and  the  committee’s  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  report — House  Report  No. 
1818,  page  23 — the  Commission  must 
consider  the  effect  of  imports  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  article  on  the  overall  operations 
of  the  establishments  in  the  industry. 

It  is  unlikely  that  imports  of  one  arti¬ 
cle  could  have  the  effect  which  the  bill 
sets  out  as  the  test  for  relief,  of  bringing 
the  multiproduct,  multiestablishment 
firms  of  an  industry  producing  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  condition  where  there  is  idling 
of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  profit,  and  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  workers  through¬ 
out  the  entire  industry,  viewed  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

The  committee’s  report,  by  requiring 
this  combination  of  events,  which  col¬ 
lectively  are  the  hallmark  of  bankruptcy 
and  economic  disaster — far  beyond  seri¬ 
ous  injury — to  be  the  principal  test — re¬ 
port,  page  38 — foreordains  that  find¬ 
ings  of  injury  will  be  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 


Finally,  even  if  an  industry  secures  a 
favorable  finding  from  the  Commission, 
the  President  may,  under  the  bill,  use 
one  or  more  of  the  so-called  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  bill — workers’  dole, 
loans  or  tax  relief  to  firms — instead  of 
tariff  adjustment. 

Considering  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball’s  assurances  to  the  European  Com¬ 
munity — address,  Bonn,  Germany,  April 
2,  1962: 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  now  before 
the  U.S.  Congress  embodies  the  principle  that 
trade  adjustments,  rather  than  trade  restric¬ 
tions,  should  be  the  preferred  approach  to 
import  competition. 

It  is  plain  that  the  provision  for  tariff 
adjustment  in  the  bill  is  window  dress¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  intention  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  it  will  ever  be  used. 

So,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  is  repealed  by  this  bill.  The 
added  provision  that  any  tariff  increase 
will  last  only  4  years  is  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  will  not  be  any  tariff  ad¬ 
justments. 

Now,  why,  you  may  ask,  is  it  that  the 
administration  has  come  before  us  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  bill?  I  will  tell  you.  Here 
is  a  message  by  the  President  on  March 
7,  the  concluding  date  of  the  second 
round  of  the  GATT  Tariff  Conference. 
The  President  presented  reasons  why  he 
went  under  the  peril  point,  because  he 
could  not  negotiate  with  what  we  had  to 
negotiate  with,  and  the  President  said 
we  were  unable  to  confer  concessions  of 
equal  value  to  the  Europeans. 

In  summary  of  the  proceedings  the 
message  said: 
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The  United  States,  operating  under  the 
severely  circumscribed  authority  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Trade  Agreements  Act,  was  unable  to 
offer  concessions  of  equal  value  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  This  was  true  even  though  the  Presi¬ 
dent  went  below  the  peril-point  rates  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  a 
number  of  items.  In  spite  of  the  inability 
of  the  United  States  to  offer  equivalent  con¬ 
cessions,  the  Community  agreed  to  close  the 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  concessions 
finally  offered  by  the  United  States. 

Our  tariffs  were  already  so  much  lower 
than  one  other  nation,  in  balance,  we  had 
less  bargaining  room  yet  the  President 
wanted  to  go  still  lower.  The  message 
states : 

The  Tariff  Commission’s  peril-point  find¬ 
ings  were,  therefore,  carefully  reexamined 
and  a  number  of  additional  items  were  found 
in  which  it  appeared  possible  to  offer  tariff 
reductions. 

So  we  find  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
findings  provided  for  the  President’s 
guidance  were  almost  disregarded  as  fur¬ 
ther  cuts  were  made  in  the  tariff  con¬ 
cessions. 

Now  we  come  to  the  list  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  whose  tariffs  were  cut  below  the 
peril  point,  requiring  a  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President.  The  President 
said  in  that  report: 

Accordingly,  after  months  of  negotiation 
and  when  no  other  recourse  was  available  to 
save  the  situation,  I  authorized  our  Geneva 
delegation  to  offer  new  concessions  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  at  rates  below  peril-point 
findings. 

So  there  you  have  it,  cuts  were  made 
in  negotiations  regardless  of  endanger¬ 
ing  U.S.  industry.  The  following  are 
those  industries: 


U.S.  concessions  at  tariff  rates  below  peril-point  levels 


Tariff 

Description  of  product  and  1957  schedule  A  No. 

Bate  of  duty 

Initial  negotiating 

paragraph 

July  1, 1958 

Offer 

country 

81 . 

Sodium  nitrite,  8341  000  . . . . . . . 

4H  cents  per  pound _ 

United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

207 . 

China  clay  or  kaolin,  5300  000 . . . . . __ . . 

$1.06  per  ton/. . 

218(f) . 

Glassware:  Table  arid  kitchen  articles  and  utensils  and  other  household  arti- 

cles,  n.e.s.,  blown  or  partly  blown,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  or  colored, 
etc.: 

Made  of  glass  containing  by  weight  over  24  percent  lead  oxide,  5278  690  (pt). 

50  cents  each,  30  percent 

40  cents  each,  24  percent 

EEC,  Sweden. 

Other  articles  decorated  with  metals  flecking  introduced  into  the  glass 

minimum,  50  percent 
maximum. 

50  cents  each,  30  percent 

minimum,  40  percent 
maximum. 

40  cents  each,  24  percent 

EEC. 

218(f) . 

prior  to  solidification,  5278  690  (pt). 

Glass  articles,  blown  or  partly  blown,  or  decorated,  in  any  manner,  or  colored, 
etc.,  n.e.s.:  Colored  glass  tiles  for  mosaics,  5278  780  (pt.). 

Ferroehrome  or  ferrochromium,  containing  less  than  3  percent  carbon,  6214  100.. 

Steel  bars:  Bars,  whether  solid  or  hollow,  n.e.s.:  Valued  over  3H  cents  not  over 

5  cents  per  pound,  6008  400. 

Flat  wire,  and  steel  in  strips  thicker  than  5/100,  not  thicker  than  14  inch,  and 
not  over  8  inches  wide,  6095  600. 

Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  and  hollow  or  flatware, 
n.s.p.f.,  whether  or  not  containing  electrical  heating  elements,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  brass: 

Carbonated  water  siphons  not  plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver, 
6790  682  . 

minimum,  50  percent 
maximum. 

30  percent . . 

minimum,  40  percent 
maximum. 

EEO. 

302 (k) . 

10H  percent _ _ 

EEC,  Sweden, 
Norway. 

EEC. 

304 . 

8 Yi  percent . . 

316(a) . 

12Jf>  percent . 

EEC. 

339 . 

. do . 

. do . . . . 

EEC. 

339 . 

Other  (than  illuminating  articles  and  carbonated  water  siphons),  6458  800... 
Silver-plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  jewelry): 

Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  and  hollow  or  flat  ware: 
Other  (except  spoons) : 

. do . . 

21  percent . . 

17  percent . . . 

EEC. 

United  Kiugdom. 
EEC,  United 
Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

_ do . 

...  .do . 

353 . 

Machines  and  articles  having  as  an  essential  feature  an  electrical  element: 
Other  articles  and  parts,  and  machines  and  parts  which  would  be  dutiable 
under  paragraph  372  if  of  a  kind  which  could  be  designed  to  operate  without 
such  electrical  element,  or  feature,  except  the  following:  Floor  polishers  and 
and  parts;  vacuum  cleaners  and  parts;  illuminating  articles;  electric  razors 
and  dry  shavers  and  parts;  model  railroad  equipment  and  parts;  photoflash 
units  and  parts;  loudspeakers  and  radio-phonograph  combination  units: 

1957:  7100  990  (pt.). 

I960  :  7070  100,  7070  200,  7070  700,  7100  250,  7100  290,  7100  980,  7410  000, 
7786  415,  7780  820,  7800  408,  7800  440,  7800  540,  7800  600,  7800  695,  7800  860, 
7801  000,  7802  100,  7802  300,  7802  900,  9050  2  00,  9050  900. 

Pruning  and  sheep  shears  and  blades  therefor:  Valued  over  $1.75  per  dozen, 

13%  percent . 

11  Yz  percent . . 

EEC,  part  for 

367 . 

4)2  cents  each  plus  10H  per- 

4  cents  each  plus  8  percent 

Norway. 

EEC. 

305 . 

6118  200. 

cent. 

$3  each  plus  22)2  percent— .. 
$2.66  each  plus  i 2)2  percent. 

$2.4:  each  plus  18  percent _ 

$2.04  each  plus  10  percent. . . 

EEC. 

Shotguns:  Valued  over  $25,  not  over  $60  each,  9470  460 . 

EEC. 

Valued  over  460  each  ,  ,  , 

20  percent . . . 

16  percent . . 

EEC. 

1967:  9470  480. 

1960  :  9470  482,  9470  485. 

1962 
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Tariff 

paragraph 

Description  of  product  and  1957  schedule  A  No. 

Rate  o 

July  1, 1958 

f  duty 

Offer 

Initial  negotiating 
country 

3ftA 

Pistols  and  revolvers:  Valued  over  $8  each,  9470  020 . . 

$1 .75  each  plus  27)4  percent.. 
52)4  percent _  ... 

$1.40  each  plus  22  percent- .. 
42  percent-- . 

EEC. 

EEC. 

Parts  and  fittings  for  pistols  and  revolvers,  9470  030 . 

372 . 

Metalworking  machinery  and  parts: 

Metal  cutting  types: 

Boring  machines  and  parts,  except  jig  boring,  7400  530 _ _ 

15  percent . . 

EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

Machines,  n.s.p.f-,  finished  or  unfinished: 

‘  1957:  7800  990  (pt). 

1960:  9050  000. 

1957:  7800  990  (pt). 

1960:  7800  690. 

Machines,  n.s.p.f.,  finished  or  unfinished:  Machinery  and  parts,  n.e.s.,  except 
agriculture. 

1957:  7800  990  (pt). 

1960:  7840  980. 

Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  decorated,  enameled, 
plated,  or  embossed,  6790  020. 

Manufactures  of  brass,  n.s.p.f.,  except  plumbing  goods  and  fixtures,  6458  900 
(pt). 

. do . 

. do.—. . 

390 . 

15  percent _ 

12  percent _ _ _ 

EEC. 

397 . 

19  percent . 

EEC. 

_ do . 

EEC. 

EEC. 

1004(a) . 

Yarns,  single: 

15  percent . 

12  percent . - . 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 

1957:  3270  300. 

1960:  3270  600  (pt). 

. do . 

1004(b)(c).. 

1009(b).... 

1957:  3270  500. 

1960:  3270  600  (pt). 

Threads,  twines,  and  cords:  Hemp  (less  than  )4-inch  diameter)  and  ramie 
(less  than  Jle-inch  diameter,  3272  500. 

Woven  fabrics  of  jute  for  paddings  or  interlinings,  over  30  threads  in  warp  and 
filling  to  the  square  inch,  weighing  from  to  12  ounces,  inclusive,  per 

square  yard,  3248  100. 

Woven  fabrics  for  padding  or  interlining,  of  flax  or  hemp  over  30,  not  over  120 
threads  in  warp  and  filling  to  the  square  inch,  and  weighing  from  4 14  to  12 
ounces,  inclusive,  per  square  yard,  3286  000. 

Plain  woven  fabrics  of  vegetable  fiber  (except  cotton  and  jute),  weighing  less 
than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  3275  000. 

Household  articles,  n.e.s.,  of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton:  Towels,  fin¬ 
ished  or  unfinished,  having  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  warp  and 
filling:  Flax: 

20  percent . . 

16  percent . 

EEC. 

12H  percent . 

10  percent . 

EEC. 

. do.  - . . . 

. do . . . 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 

1011 . 

8)4  percent . . . .  ... 

6)4  percent . . . 

1014 . 

10  percent . . 

8  percent. . . 

Do. 

Exceeding  120,  not  exceeding  130  threads  to  the  square  inch... . . 

12  £&  percent . 

10  percent . . . . 

Do. 

1957:  3352  600. 

1960:  3352  650  (pt). 

Exceeding  130  threads  to  the  square  inch _  _  . . 

. do . 

Do. 

1016 . 

1957:  3352  700. 

1960:  3352  650  (pt). 

Handkerchiefs  or  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton,  machine  hemmed,  or 
unfinished  if  having  drawn  threads,  3291  600. 

23  percent . . 

18  percent _ 

Do. 

1107 . 

40  cents  per  pound  plus 
12)4  percent. 

40  cents  per  pound  plus  10 
percent. 

10  percent . . 

EEC. 

Household  articles,  n.e.s.,  of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton:  Napkins, 
finished  or  unfinished:  Flax:  Not  exceeding  120  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
3352  500. 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yam,  or  yarn  of  silk  and  rayon  or  other  synthetic 
textile,  and  roving:  Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  plied:  Spun  silk  yam 
(schappe),  singles  or  more  than  58,800  yards  per  pound. 

1957:  3705  100  (pt). 

1960:  3705  010. 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn,  or  yarn  of  silk  and  rayon  or  other  synthetic  tex¬ 
tile,  and  roving:  Not  bleached,  dyed,  etc.: 

United  Kingdom. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

1202 _ 

27  percent 1 . . 

17  percent  ■ . 

. do . . . 

Other . . . . . . . - . 

EEC. 

1957:  3705  100  (pt). 

3705  300. 

1960:  3705  390. 

20  percent . 

EEC. 

1309 . 

1957:  3705  600  (pt). 

3706  200  (pt). 

1960:  3706  290. 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile: 

25  cents  per  pound  plus  30 

25  cents  por  pound  plus  24 

EEC. 

1504(b)(4).. 

Knit  or  crocheted,  3927  300. 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  straw,  chip  paper,  grass, 
palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  cuba  bark,  ramie,  or  manila 
hemp: 

Other:  Sowed  (whether  or  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained) : 

Straw: 

Blocked  (semifinished)  or  trimmed  (finished): 

Valued  less  than  $15  per  dozen,  3925  400 . 

percent. 

$2.35  per  dozen  plus  20  per- 

percent. 

$1.88  per  dozen  plus  16  per- 

EEC. 

Valued  $15  or  more  per  dozen,  3925  500 . 

cent. 

$2  per  dozen  plus  15  percent. . 

cent. 

$1.60  per  dozen  plus  12  per- 

EEC. 

Other,  whether  or  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  3925  900 . 

$1.50  per  dozen  plus  25  per- 

cent. 

$1.20  per  dozen  plus  20  per- 

EEC. 

1519(a) . 

Dressed  furs:  Coney  and  rabbit: 

Not  dyed:  Whole  skins,  0730  000 . 

cent. 

12 percent . 

cent. 

10  percent . . . 

EEC. 

Tails,  paws,  pieces,  etc.^  0730  005 . 

_ do . . . 

EEC. 

1527(a)(1).. 

Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  finished  or  unfinished  (includ¬ 
ing  parts  thereof):  Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold  or  platinum, 
or  of  which  the  metal  part  is  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold  or  platinum, 
6835  200. 

Laces,  lace  fabrics,  and  lace  articles  (except  veils  and  veilings),  made  on  a 
Levers  (including  go-through)  lace  machine,  whether  or  not  embroidered, 
made  full  gage  on  a  machine  of  12  point  or  finer;  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of: 
Cotton  and  made  with  independent  beams,  3168  100. 

Silk,  3750  400 . 

24  percent _ _ _ 

EEC. 

1529(a) (25). 

28  percent . 

EEC. 

35  percent... . 

28  percent _ '. 

EEC. 

Rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile,  3855  100 _ 

45  percent _ 

36  percent _ _ _ 

EEC. 

1535 . 

Parts  of  fish  reels,  n.s.p.f.,  9420  470  _ _ _  _  ..  _ 

27  percent . . 

EEC,  Sweden. 

1  The  duty  on  this  class  has  been  suspended  during  the  3-year  period  beginning  Nov.  7,  1959,  by  Public  Law  86-235,  8Gth  Cong. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report,  supplementing  my  report  on 
reductions  made  at  the  1960-62  Tariff  Con¬ 
ference  in  excess  of  peril-point  findings,  is 
further  in  compliance  with  section  4(a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

During  the  usual  peril-point  investigation 
of  the  items  included  in  the  public  notice 
issued  in  connection  with  the  negotiations, 
the  Tariff  Commission  found  that  the  peril- 
point  was  higher  than  the  present  rate  on 
nine  widely  varied  products.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  provides 
that  in  such  instances  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  must  institute  an  immediate  escape- 
clause  investigation  with  respect  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  involved.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
undertook  the  required  investigations  with 
the  following  results: 

1.  On  baseball  and  softball  gloves,  ceramic 


mosaic  tile,  and  sheet  glass,  the  Commission 
recommended  to  me  that  existing  duties  be 
increased. 

2.  On  tennis  rackets  and  creeping  red 
fescue  seed,  the  Commission  terminated  the 
investigations  without  recommendation. 

3.  On  ultramarine  blue,  rolled  glass, 
plastic  raincoats  and  cellulose  filaments,  the 
Commission  found  that  increases  in  the 
duties  were  not  necessary. 

The  law  provides  that,  if  the  President 
does  not  negotiate  the  increase  of  duty  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Commission’s  peril-point  find¬ 
ings,  he  shall  report  his  reasons  therefore  to 
the  Congress. 

This  is  to  advise  that  no  such  increases  in 
duty  were  negotiated  at  the  1960-62  confer¬ 
ence.  The  recitation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  further  investigation  of  these  nine 
cases,  as  above  given,  suggests  why  the  nego¬ 


tiation  of  higher  rates  was  not  undertaken. 
In  six  of  the  nine  cases  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  upon  a  fuller  study  of  the  facts  than 
had  been  possible  during  its  peril-point  in¬ 
vestigation,  did  not  recommend  an  increase 
in  duty.  In  the  other  three,  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  of  the  applicable  facts  had 
been  fully  canvassed  in  the  Commission’s 
subsequent  investigations;  consideration  of 
the  appropriate  rate  of  duty  was  consequent¬ 
ly  still  pending  as  of  the  time  our  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  1960-61  conference  were  being 
completed.  I  now  have  supplementary  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  before  me. 
My  decision  on  the  three  cases  is  pending. 

I  append  a  list  defining  more  precisely  the 
nine  commodities  mentioned  above. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  March  7.  1962. 


List  of  products  on  which  tariff  increases  were  not  negotiated 


Tarrifl 

par. 


68 _ 

202(a)— 


219. 


224.. 


221.. 

224.. 


409. 

412. 


1502. 


763... 

1302. 

1502. 


1537(b)... 


Description 


Ultramarine  blue,  dry,  in  pulp,  or  ground  in  or  mixed  witb  oil  or  water,  wash  and  all  other  blues  containing  ultramarine.  . 

Tiles^nglazed^gl^ed,  ornamented,  hand  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  semivitrifled,  decorated,  encaustic,  ceramic  mosaic, 
flint,  spar,  embossed,  gold  decorated,  grooved  or  corrugated,  and  all  other  earthen  tiles  and  tiling  by  whatever  name 
known  (except  pill  tiles  and  tiles  wholly  or  in  part  of  cement): 

Ceramic  mosaic  tiles: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot. . . 

(Sch.  A  Class.  5380  630) 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot . . . . . . 

(Sch.  A  Class.  5380  540) 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  and  for  whatever  purposes  used: 

(Sch.  A  Class.  5200  400  through  5200  820): 

Measuring  in  square  inches: 

Not  over  150 _ _ _ 

Over  150  but  not  over  384 - - - 

Over  384  but  not  over  720 - - - - - 

Over  720  but  not  over  864 _ _ _ 

Over  864  but  not  over  1,200 - - - 

Over  1,200  but  not  over  2,400 . . . - . . . . 

Over  2, 400 . . . - . - . . . . . 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  weighing  under  16  but  not  under  12  ounces  per  square  foot  shall  be  subject  to 
a  less  rate  of  duty  than.  ,  .  .  .  .  ...  ,  .  x  ,  . 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  when  bont,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled,  etched,  em¬ 
bossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained,  colored  (except  glass  not  less  than  )4  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  when  obscured  by  coloring 
prior  to  solidification),  painted,  ornamented,  or  decorated.  .  , 

Rolled  glass  (not  sheet  glass)  fluted  figured,  ribbed,  orrough,  or  the  same  containing  a  wire  netting  within  itself . . 

(Sch.  A  Class.  5200  400).  „  „  ,  ,,  -  ,  .  .  .  -. 

Rolled  glass  by  whatever  process  made,  when  bent,  frosted  sanded,  enameled,  beveled,  etched,  ombossed,  engraved, 
flashed,  stained,  colored  (except  glass  not  less  than  14.  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  when  obscured  by  coloring  prior  to  solidifica¬ 
tion),  painted,  ornamented,  or  decorated. 

Articles  not  specially  provided  for,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  rattan,  bamboo,  osier,  or  willow: 

Tennis-racket  frames  valued  less  than  $1.75  each. 

(Sch.  A  Class.  4225  900  (part)).  ,  ,  ,  ■  *  *  ......  .  .  ,  ... 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for: 

Tennis-racket  frames  valued  each: 

Less  than  $1.75 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(Sch.  A  Class.  4225  900  (part)). 

$1.75  or  more - - — - - - - - - - 

(Sch.  A  Class.  4225  300).  ,  .  .  ......  ,  .  .  ..  .  ,  ,  , 

Rackets  and  other  equipment,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  m  conjunction  with  balls  primarily  designed  for  use  m  physical 
exercise,  and  not  specially  provided  for: 

Tennis  rackets _ _ _ 

(Sch.  A  Class.  9439  500) 

Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop  seeds: 

Creeping  red  fescue _ _ _ - . — 

(Sch.  A  Class.  2410  120)  „  ..  ..  .  .... 

Filaments  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile,  not  exceeding  30  inches  in  length,  other  than  waste,  whether  known  as  cut 

fiber,  staple  fiber,  or  by  any  other  name:  .  ,  .  _ .  . 

Cellulosic  filaments  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile  (except  acetate  filaments) - 

(Sch.  A  Class.  3810  050  (part)).  .  ■  „  ,  „  ,  ,  ,,  .  .  .  . 

Equipment,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  conjunction  with  balls  primarily  designed  for  use  in  physical  exercise,  and  not 
specially  provided  for: 

Baseball  and  softball  gloves,  including  mets . . . . - . — . . . 

Manufactures  of  india^tibberor  gutta-percha,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for: 

Raincoats.^  ^  in  chief  value  of  unsupported  plastic  film  and  classifiable  by  similitude  to  raincoats  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  India  rubber. 

(Sch.  A  Class.  2098  900  (part).) 


Present  rate  of  duty 


2J-s  cents  per  pound. 


4 >2  cents  per  square  foot,  minimum  21 
percent,  maximum  30  percent  ad 
valorem. 

25H  percent  ad  valorem. 


0.7  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 

0.9  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 

1.1  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 

1.4  cents  per  pound. 

17  percent  ad  valorem. 

2)-2  percent  ad  valorem  additional. 


0.626  cents. 

V/i  percent  ad  valorem  additional. 
25  percent  ad  valorem. 


14  percent  ad  valorem. 

10  percent  ad  valorem. 

17J4  percent  ad  valorem. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

15  percent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

12M  percent  ad  valorem. 


Somehow  these  industries  have  not 
yet  felt  the  20-pereent  cut  that  is  below 
the  peril  point.  It  will  not  hit  them 
until  July,  half  of  the  reduction,  and 
the  other  half  in  July  of  next  year. 

So  that  is  what  happened  at  Geneva. 
Here  are  the  volumes  giving  the  details 
of  those  concessions.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  know  this.  I  doubt 
whether  very  many  membei’s  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 


ever  read  these  volumes.  But  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  trade  situation  today  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  effect  in  practice 
on  the  industries  concerned. 

Yet  we  are  being  told  we  must  grant 
further  reductions.  The  pattern  is 
clearly  established  by  the  March  5-7 
meetings  at  Geneva.  Regardless  of 
harm  to  our  industry  we  will  cut  tariffs. 

This  is  planned  injury,  business  de¬ 
struction,  intentionally  with  planned 
forethought. 


Nor  is  that  all  in  this  travesty  on  com- 
monsense.  We  do  all  this  under  GATT. 
Yet  GATT  has  never  been  approved  by 
Congress. 

Here  is  the  present  law  as  stated  in  the 
act  of  1951,  as  amended: 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  Indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Executive  Agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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The  entire  bill  is  based  on  an  execu¬ 
tive  agreement,  never  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  wrote  it  into  the  law  so  that  the 
world  would  know  we  were  not  behind 
the  general  agreement.  Maybe  we  would 
approve  GATT  if  it  came  before  us.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  give 
it  legitimate  parentage. 

Why  have  we  not  received  reciprocal 
concessions,  admitting  the  partial  failure 
of  our  negotiations? 

Look  at  the  separate  views  in  the  re¬ 
port.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  other  Members  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Common  Market  is  a  protec¬ 
tionist  bloc.  This  is  by  intention  and  is 
the  prerogative  they  are  exercising,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  exercise,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  facts  clearly  show. 

Look  at  some  of  the  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  by  and  concerning  the  Common 
Market  itself.  Here  is  one  called  “The 
Common  Market’’  that  outlines  the  safe¬ 
guard  clauses,  page  15,  for  the  members 
of  the  Common  Market : 

Built  Into  ttie  Common  Market  Treaty  are 
a  number  of  safeguards.  They  are  intended 
to  avoid  the  endangering  of  the  Community’s 
objectives  through  economic  dislocation  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  in  which  economic 
frontiers  are  gradually  being  abolished. 

I.  THE  SAFEGUARD  CLAUSES 

In  case  of  serious  and  persistent  difficulties 
in  a  particular  sector  or  region,  a  member 
state  can  ask  for  permission  to  take  safe¬ 
guard  measures  which  will  enable  it  to  bring 
the  situation  back  into  balance  and  to  adapt 
the  sector  to  the  Common  Market’s  economy. 
A  very  small  number  of  requests  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  safeguard  clauses  has  been 
made  in  the  first  3  years  by  the  member  coun¬ 
tries’  governments;  as  a  result  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has — 

Authorized  Italy  to  adopt  safeguard  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  Italian  market  in  several  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  sulfur,  various  chemicals, 
raw  silk,  lead,  and  zinc.  These  measures 
should  enable  reorganization  to  be  carried 
out  in  several  crucial  sectors  of  the  Italian 
economy,  with  the  help  of  the  European 
Social  Fund  and  the  European  Investment 
Bank; 

Exempted  Italy  from  enlarging  import 
quotas  for  wine,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
caused  by  surpluses  which  have  been  oc¬ 
curring  for  several  years  in  the  Italian  wine¬ 
growing  industry  (with  the  exception  of  a 
quota  of  10,500  hectoliters  of  Benelux  and 
German  wines) ; 

Authorized  Germany  to  levy  a  temporary 
tax  on  bread  coming  from  the  Netherlands 
and  on  fondant  paste  coming  from  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  owing  to  difficulties 
arising  from  disparities  in  the  conditions  of 
competition. 

2.  MINIMUM  PRICES 

If  the  gradual  abolition  of  customs  duties 
and  quotas  is  likely  to  lead  to  prices  capable 
of  imperiling  the  objectives  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy,  each  member  state  may 
adopt,  for  certain  products,  a  system  of 
minimum  prices.  When  prices  fall  below 
these  levels,  imports  can  either  be  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  or  reduced,  or  allowed 
only  at  a  price  not  lower  than  the  minimum 
which  has  been  fixed. 

The  Commission  has  made  proposals  to 
the  Council  for  determining  the  criteria  by 
which  minimum  prices  may  be  fixed.  So  far 
these  prices  have  been  applied  mainly  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  France  has  also 
adopted  them  for  pig  meat,  lard,  and  poul¬ 
try,  Italy  only  for  butter  and  beef;  the 


Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  used 
them  at  all. 

These  protections  are  not  offered  by 
us  to  our  own  industry. 

On  page  18,  here  is  another  provision 
for  tariff  protection,  called  waivers: 

Waivers  from  the  common  external  tariff 
can  be  granted  by  the  Commission  when 
Community  output  of  certain  products  is 
insufficient,  and  when  the  supply  of  one  or 
several  of  the  member  countries  traditionally 
depends  on  imports  from  nonmember  coun¬ 
tries.  In  these  cases,  tariff  quotas  at  reduced 
or  nil  duties  may  be  granted  to  the  country 
concerned.  Of  the  tariff  '  quotas  requested 
by  member  countries,  roughly  50  have  been 
granted. 

Tariff  quotas  involve  for  the  Community 
a  number  of  risks,  since  they  bring  a  break 
in  the  unity  of  the  common  external  tariff 
and  in  the  achievement  of  the  customs 
union.  This  should  be  considered  as  transi¬ 
tional  measures,  the  Commission  believes. 

Then  there  are  also  cartel  grace  pe¬ 
riods  granted  as  a  special  system  for 
cartels  which  are  not  permissible  under 
the  Rome  Treaty  of  the  EEC. 

These  protections  are  not  offered  by 
us  to  our  own  industry.  Another  book¬ 
let,  “The  European  Community  1950- 
1960,”  talks  about  their  goal  of  political 
unity.  That  is  fine.  The  United  States 
became  a  political  unity.  If  they  want 
to  do  it,  fine.  As  for  us,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  economics,  sound  business. 

Their  possible  political  unity  is  their 
business.  They  may  want  to  cut  tai-iffs 
internally  as  our  several  States  did  in  the 
■U.S.  union.  That  is  their  right.  Ob¬ 
viously  they  are  erecting  a  trade  wall 
around  them.  That  is  our  proper  con¬ 
cern,  to  see  that  their  trade  concessions 
are  truly  reciprocal.  These  booklets  are 
available  if  anybody  wants  to  look  at 
them. 

We  do  not  know,  even,  who  will  be  the 
nations  in  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  There  are  now  six— France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

Will  the  EFTA,  the  “outer  seven,” 
European  Free  Trade  Association  join  in, 
too?  These  are  Sweden,  Austria,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Will  they  join  the 
Common  Market? 

For  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
United  Kingdom  to  join  in,  their  tariffs 
will  have  to  be  raised  between  them  for 
admission.  Is  this  freer  trade? 

In  further  explaining  why  the  lack 
of  reciprocity,  we  must  remember  that 
GATT  provides  escape  clauses,  yet  also 
states  that  quotas  are  a  violation.  Yet 
there  are  many  quotas  against  U.S.  goods 
preventing  shipment.  Further,  I  think 
all  of  us  know  the  retaliation  that  has 
already  begun  against  us.  We  have  seen 
signs  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  being 
raised,  not  lowered,  to  better  their  bar¬ 
gaining  position  before  this  bill  becomes 
law.  Our  chairman  was  concerned 
about  poultry  and  made  quite  a  talk  on 
it  and  the  possibility  of  higher  tariffs 
against  our  products.  We  know  what 
Belgium  said  to  us  about  the  glass  and 
carpets.  We  know  what  Canada  has 
done.  Canada  has  raised  tariffs  5  to  15 
percent  and  we  have  not  disapproved  yet 
our  deficit  position  is  the  worst  in  the 


world.  Yet,  we  cannot  raise  tariffs.  We 
will  even  lower  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
dangers  that  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
Under  the  most-favored-nation  con¬ 
cept,  there  is  a  threefold  cost  to  the 
United  States.  Here  is  what  happens; 
First  of  all,  we  cut  our  tariff,  and  the 
contracting  nationship  into  our  market. 
Then  a  third  party — let  us  say  we  cut  our 
tariff  with  France — Japan  as  a  third 
party  can  come  in  under  it  and  receives 
the  same  tariff  treatment  that  France 
received,  and  ships  into  the  United 
States,  yet  France  will  not  extend  its 
tariffs  to  Japan,  so  we  then  get  a  third 
go-round  of  those  goods  that  Japan 
would  have  liked  to  ship  to  France,  and 
so  they  can  ship  them  to  us.  We  are  an 
export  open  market  for  all  of  the  other 
nations  that  want  to  ship  to  us,  yet  the 
Common  Market  does  not  have  similar 
arrangements  with  the  third-party  na¬ 
tions  like  Japan  and  other  emerging  na¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  of  course,  class  Japan 
as  an  emerging  nation.  They  are  well  in¬ 
dustrialized  already,  with  our  help  and 
assistance..  But  if  we  lower  the  tariff, 
then  through  the  favored  nation  clause, 
section  215,  we  will  have  a  flood  of  im¬ 
ports  which  sound  logic  tells  me  there 
will  be.  That  flood  is  surely  to  come  be¬ 
cause  the  import  duties  will  be  lowered  to 
all  comers  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  What 
do  you  think  will  happen  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  what  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  our  gold?  We  have  the  lowest 
gold  reserve  we  have  ever  had.  I  leave 
those  questions  to  be  answered  by  each. 
I  think  you  know  what  will  happen.  A 
rash  of  imports  will  result  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  outflow  of  gold  and  a  further 
imbalance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  this,  actu¬ 
ally  we  all  know  what  is  happening.  Our 
industry  is  going  abroad.  Why?  It  is 
simple.  It  is  obvious.  Why  not  build  a 
plant  in  Europe,  because  if  you  do  you 
have  a  protective  wall  around  you,  the 
Common  Market  external  tariff,  and 
you  can  ship  out  from  behind  that  pro¬ 
tective  wall  into  low-tariff  areas,  like  the 
United  States  mainly.  In  other  words, 
you  may  ship  outside,  but  other  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  ship  in  proportionately.  You 
are  protected  because  the  United  States 
cannot  ship  back  into  that  country 
where  you  are  located.  That  is  why  the 
automobile  people  do  not  fuss.  They  are 
big  companies,  and  they  can  go  in  and 
do  build  plants  overseas.  Small  business 
cannot  do  that.  Again,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  even  controversial,  but  perhaps 
I  am  so  shortsighted  that  I  cannot  see 
some  of  these  things  are  even  debat¬ 
able.  But  I  am  presenting  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Plants  are  built 
abroad  because  industry  at  home  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  industry,  because 
of  trade  restrictions  against  us,  coupled 
with  our  low  import  tariffs. 

As  for  wage  scales,  I  can  refer  you  to 
page  2277  of  the  hearings,  as  well  as 
pages  713,  737,  and  2481.  These  are 
charts  given  of  the  comparative  wages 
among  the  different  countries — between 
our  country  and  other  countries.  These 
charts  will  tell  you  why  we  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  Our  industry  is  in  a 
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difficult  position  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  nations  when  the  differential  is 
so  great,  against  those  who  have  low 
wage  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  subsidies  and  tax  conces¬ 
sions  of  foreign  countries  for  their  own 
industries.  They  let  industry  depreciate 
their  equipment,  but  we  do  not  give  our 
industry  a  comparable  tax  break  here. 
The  foreign  nations  do,  and  our  indus¬ 
tries  have  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
nations  who  have  such  things  as  faster 
writeoffs.  This  is  but  one  phase  of  our 
tax  law  that  burdens  U.S.  industry  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  taking  a 
look  at  our  entire  fiscal  and  economic 
policy.  We  need  to  have  a  stabilized 
currency,  and  not  built-in  inflation  or 
deficit  financing  such  as  given  as  the  ad  - 
vise  of  Mr.  Heller,  whose  policies  West 
Germany  turned  down  and  prospered. 

They  turned  down  his  proposals,  and 
they  have  contradicted  everything  he 
recommended,  and  have  boomed  now 
Mr.  Heller  is  succeeding  in  getting  our 
President  to  adopt  his  outmoded  views. 
The  committee’s  separate  views,  page  89, 
outline  the  urgent  need,  first,  before  a 
grandiose  trade  bill,  of  the  priority  of 
fiscal  and  economic  reform  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill,  and 
all  the  other  big  spending  programs,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  tax  burden  our  in¬ 
dustries  bear  that  are  heavier  than  those 
taxes  which  the  foreign  competitors  have 
to  pay.  As  a  result  our  industry  is  not 
in  a  competitive  position.  We  should 
be  doubly  careful  now  in  cutting  our 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  used  to  import  the  raw 
material  and  make  the  finished  goods 
and  then  ship  them  out.  Now  we  ship 
out  for  example,  the  hides  and  the  raw 
leather  and  these  other  foreign  compet¬ 
ing  countries  ship  the  finished  goods 
back,  the  shoes  and  handbags  and  we 
cannot  compete.  They  are  beating  us  at 
our  own  game — not  because  of  our  lack  qf 
industrialization,  but  because  of  our  tax 
and  trade  laws.  Our  Government  is  im¬ 
posing  burdens  on  our  industry.  We, 
the  Congress,  are  permitting,  even  abet¬ 
ting  this.  After  all  of  the  years  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  we  still  have  not  learned. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  This  is  the  thing 
that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  shall  obtain  permission  when 
we  are  back  in  the  House  to  insert  a  list 
showing  what  has  happened  to  material 
shipped  out,  from  the  crude  product  to 
the  finished  manufactured  goods,  show¬ 
ing  how  we  are  importing  the  high-level 
content  goods,  and  exporting  low-level 
content  goods,  to  our  detriment  in  jobs 
and  profit. 

We  do  know  from  the  record  of  the 
past  11  years,  when  U.S.  duties  were  re¬ 
duced  on  a  massive  scale  in  three  major 
multilateral  tariff  negotiations  under 
GATT — Torquay,  1951;  Geneva,  on  the 
accession  of  Japan  to  GATT,  1954-55; 
Geneva,  1956 — that  under  the  conces¬ 


sions  exchanged  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  U.S.  imports  of 
manufactures  have  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  U.S.  exports. 


What  is  the  significance  of  these  facts? 
Our  export  advantage  is  in  articles  with 
far  less  job-creating  potential  than  the 
job-displacing  potential  of  our  imports. 

Further  reductions  or  elimination  of 
duties  will  accelerate  this  unfavorable 
import  trend.  Consequently,  the  power 
to  reduce  duties  50  percent  on  everything 
would  cause  harm  to  the  economy. 

ANOTHER  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  OF  PRICE  CONTROL 

Earlier,  the  administration  frankly 
stated  its  intention  to  use  the  tariff  re¬ 
ducing  or  eliminating  authority  of  the 
bill  to  place  pressure  on  domestic  price 
levels  to  bring  about  lower  prices.  The 
significance  of  these  declared  intentions 
should  not  be  underestimated.  In  an 
address  in  New  York  City  on  October  12, 
1960,  President  Kennedy  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledged  : 

Frequently  imports  may  be  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  2  or  3  percent,  but  it  breaks  tbe  price  for 
the  other  97  percent. 

It  is  plain  that  the  administration  in¬ 
tends  to  use  the  considerable  authority 
requested  in  H.R.  9900  to  apply  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  price  control  by  increasing  im¬ 
ports  in  broad  product  categories,  as  an 
experiment  in  price  control  both  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  markets. 

As  for  conflicts  with  other  existing 
law,  this  bill  violates  the  language  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

Also  we  are  in  conflict  with  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Further,  in  this  bill  we  are  doing 
nothing  about  labor’s  monopolistic  po¬ 
sition.  Labor  continues  to  ask  for 
increased  wages  to  soak  up  any  produc¬ 
tivity  increase.  As  a  result,  business  can¬ 
not  cut  prices.  How  can  our  industry 
lower  prices  to  meet  the  competition 
from  abroad  when  labor  has  this  mo¬ 
nopolistic  position  that  it  enjoys  today 
to  keep  prices  from  reducing?  Industry 
is  not  competitive  when  labor  demands 


Our  increases  in  imports  have  been  in 
goods  of  high  labor  content.  Conversely, 
our  export  increases  have  been  in  goods 
requiring  less  manufacturing  labor. 


for  productivity  increases  in  wages  are 
constantly  met. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  trans¬ 
shipping  from  or  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  hope  Members  will  listen  to 
me  carefully.  I  listened  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  well  of  this  House  who  talked 
about  the  benefits  of  this  bill  because  he 
said  it  strikes  out  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
and  other  Communist  nations  from  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  take  that  away  from  the 
argument.  The  present  bill  does  that. 
But  it  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  trade 
with  communism  which  is  the  trans¬ 
shipping  through  a  third  nation. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  2785  of  the 
hearings  you  will  see  not  only  the  docu¬ 
mentation  in  facts  and  figures,  but  pic¬ 
tures  of  ads  in  Macy’s  Department  Store 
where  typewriters  were  being  sold  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices.  These  typewriters 
were  made  in  Czechoslavakia,  shipped  to 
Canada,  covers  put  on  them  and  then 
stamped  “Made  in  Canada”  and  trans¬ 
shipped  into  the  United  States  as  a 
Canadian  product.  Meanwhile,  our  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  in  trouble.  This  bill 
does  not  solve  transshipping.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  Communist  nations  pocket  lots 
of  U.S.  money,  take  our  market,  and  then 
have  our  money  to  buy  other  goods  to 
strengthen  themselves,  even  to  weapons. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  case  in  which  there  was  a  deal 
between  Italy  and  Russia  on  oil  for  Italy 
for  pipes  and  valves  for  Russia  which 
were  obtained  from  the  United  States 
and  then  sent  to  Russia.  This  is  the 
Mattei  case.  This  bill,  as  I  say,  does  not 
take  care  of  transshipping. 

So,  if  somebody  says  that  you  cannot 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  law,  because  the  trade 
bill  before  us  will  eliminate  the  Commu¬ 
nists  under  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  remember  that  argument,  that 
it  does  not  take  care  of  transshipping. 


[Value,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1951 

1954 

1957 

1960 

1961 

Percent 

change, 

1951-61 

1.  Crude  materials: 

U.S.  exports . - . . . - . 

2,471 

1,  899 

3,110 

2,586 

2,546 

3 

U.S.  imports . . . . . . 

3,365 

2,413 

3,  211 

3,014 

3,152 

2.  Crude  foodstuffs: 

U.S.  exports . - . . . . 

1,  401 

741 

1,  332 

1,639 

1,897 

35 

U.S.  imports _ _ - . - . 

2,  077 

2,200 

2,020 

1,722 

1,  717 

-17 

3.  Semimanufactures: 

U.S.  exports . - . . . 

1,665 

1.819 

3,  242 

3,522 

3,287 

97 

U.S.  imports _ _ _ 

2,  459 

2,  313 

2,  920 

3, 092 

3,084 

25 

4.  Manufactured  foodstuffs: 

U.S.  exports _  _ 

881 

832 

1, 163 

1, 117 

1, 157 

31 

U.S.  imports.  . . . . 

1,022 

1,117 

1,  272 

1,506 

1,602 

57 

5.  Finished  manufactures: 

U.S.  exports. . . . 

8,462 

9,691 

11,  823 

11,  435 

11, 741 

39 

U.S.  imports . . . 

1,  896 

2, 196 

3,527 

5,258 

5,075 

168 

6.  Subtotal,  3,  4,  5: 

U.S.  exports... . 

11,008 

12,342 

16, 228 

16,  074 

.16, 185 

47 

U.S.  imports _ _ 

5,  377 

5,626 

7,719 

9,916 

9,761 

82 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961,  table  1210;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  WTIS  62-11, 
table  3. 
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So  you  do  not  begin  to  do  the  job  by 
voting  for  this  bill. 

Under  this  bill,  what  has  happened  to 
oil?  There  are  increased  imports  flow¬ 
ing  into  this  country.  See  page  1785  of 
the  hearings.  And  remember  that  oil  is 
the  only  product  that  has  been  called 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  se¬ 
curity  purchases.  Section  232  gives  little 
assurance  of  good  administration  of  oil 
import  control  being  the  same  language 
which  has  permitted  the  endangering  of 
our  oil  industry. 

As  to  adjustment  interest,  this  substi¬ 
tutes  privileges  for  rights,  when  you  get 
around  to  making  allowances  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  of  this  type.  This  bill  gives 
carte  blanche  power  to  and  puts  the 
Government  in  business.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  the  bill  at  this  point  to  show 
you  what  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America  one  man  may  do — the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  He  may,  if  he  chooses, 
“require  security  for  any  such  guaran¬ 
tee,  agreement,  or  loan,  and  enforce, 
waive,  or  subordinate  such  security.” 

Now  if  the  company  making  the  loan 
does  not  come  through,  according  to  the 
way  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wants, 
he  may — and  I  will  read  the  bill: 

Assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence 
of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property, 
or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in 
connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  loans,  and  collect,  compromise,  and 
obtain  deficiency  judgments  with  respect  to 
all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such 
obligations  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 


(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  com¬ 
plete,  Insure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
with,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans. 

And  so  it  goes.  Read  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  all 
this  power.  Now,  what  do  you  think  is 
going  to  happen  to  small  business  that 
does  not  have  the  high-powered  attor¬ 
neys  and  the  ability  to  escape  this  kind  of 
law,  by  legally  dodging  it  in  some  way 
by  getting  around  it,  by  making  various 
products  as  large  industry  can  do,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  product?  Well,  small  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  squeezed  out  by  this  bill  un¬ 
der  that  kind  of  language.  And  the 
Government  is  in  business  in  a  big  way. 

This  bill  has  in  it  the  same  thing  that 
the  tax  bill  had  in  it  and  the  same  thing 
that  all  administration  requests  seem  to 
contain  now,  the  carrot  and  the  stick ;  the 
overt  threat,  do  what  the  Government 
says,  we  know  what  is  best  for  you,  or 
take  the  consequences. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  28  of  the 
bill  to  show  how  the  bill  attempts  to  sub¬ 
sidize  inefiiciency.  Under  this  bill,  you 
cannot  get  aid  until  you  are  bankrupt. 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  28. 

Perhaps  I  should  read  the  language 
at  this  point.  It  says : 

In  making  its  determination  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it 
considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  of  the  firm,  inabUity  of  the 
firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  businessmen  have  failed  to 
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operate  at  a  profit  for  long  and  stayed 
in  business,  but  small  business  cannot 
do  it.  So  it  must  already  be  bankrupt 
before  it  gets  aid. 

-  As  for  the  assistance,  after  a  particu¬ 
lar  industry  or  firm  has  gone  under,  the 
workers  can  get  52  weeks  of  aid.  Then 
26  weeks  of  retraining  and  13  weeks  if 
over  60  years  of  age — as  part  of  the  78 — 
receiving  pay  at  an  amount  equal  to 
65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
or  to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
manufacturing  wage,  whichever  is  less. 

I  am  referring  to  this  now  because 
nobody  has  explained  the  bill  yet  on  the 
floor. 

That  means  about  $59  to  $60  a  week, 
and,  in  addition,  $5  per  diem,  10  cents 
a  mile  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  location  where  they  are  being  re¬ 
trained,  no  matter  where  it  is,  and  a  re¬ 
location  allowance  two  and  a  half  times 
the  average  manufacturing  wage,  which 
will  be  about  $230.  That  is  quite  a  total. 
Yet  this  applies  only  to  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  not  the  single  men  and  those  who 
can  pick  up,  move,  and  retram  more 
quickly,  just  the  heads  of  families.  Does 
that  makes  sense?  Those  who  have  deep 
roots,  home  and  family  are  less  ‘likely 
to  be  willing  to  retrain  and  move. 
Again,  it  is  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  have  a 
conflict  in  adjustment  assistance  be¬ 
tween  area  redevelopment,  manpower  re¬ 
training,  and  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  So  I  simply  make  this  statement, 
which  can  hardly  be  contested,  not  in 
logic.  This  will  mean  Federal  standards 
for  unemployment  compensation.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  presented  in  any 
other  way.  Duplicate  systems  like 
these — Federal  and  one  of  them  State, 
cannot  exist  side  by  side. 


Besides  unemployment  compensation  there  are  these  other  laws 


Act 


I.  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 


A. 


n.  Manpower  Training  Act 


B. 


A. 


B. 


III.  Trade  Expansion  Act. 


A. 


B. 


Eligibility 


Amount 


Duration 


Training:  Unemployed  or  underemployed  workers, 
residing  in  redevelopment  area  winch  has  an  ap¬ 
proved  economic  development  program,  who  are 
referred  by  local  employment  office  (sec.  16). 

Retraining  subsistence  payments:  Workers  who  are 
taking  approved  training  (sec.  17(a)). 

Training:  Unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
(including  workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  annual  net  income)  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment 
without  training,  referred  by  local  employment 
office  (sec.  202(a)). 

Training  allowances:  1 2 

(1)  Unemployed  worker, 

(2)  taking  approved  training,  who  has  had 

(3)  3  years  of  gainful  employment  experience, 

and  is 

(4)  head  of  family  or  household. 


Average  weekly  unemployment  insurance 
payment  in  State  (sec.  17(a)). 


Average  weekly  unemployment  insurance 
payment  in  State,  unless  worker’s  un¬ 
employment  insurance  is  higher;  then 
he  receives  weekly  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  for  State  duration, 
and  drops  to  average  weekly  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  payment  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  training  *  (sec.  203(a)). 


16  weeks  (sec.  17(a)). 


52  weeks  (sec.  203(a)). 


Training:  No  separate  training  program;  training 
provided  under  Manpower  Act. 

Trade  readjustment  allowances: 

(11  Worker  adversely  affected  by  imports,  who  is.. 

(2)  unemployed  (totally  or  partially),  who  has  had 

(3)  78  weeks  of  employment  in  166  weeks  imme¬ 

diately  preceding  separation,  and 

(4)  26  weeks  of  employment  (in  52  weeks  imme¬ 

diately  preceding  separation)  in  adversely 
affected  firm  or  firms  (sec.  322),  and 

(5)  whether  or  not  worker  is  taking  training,  so 

long  as  he  has  not  refused  training  (secs.  322 
and  327) 

(6)  available  and  not  disqualified  under  State  law 

(sec.  325). 


65  percent  of  worker’s  average  weekly  wage 
or  65  percent  of  average  weekly  manu¬ 
facturing  wage,  whichever  is  less  (sec. 
323(a)). 


52  weeks  plus  (1)  up  to  26  addi¬ 
tional  weeks  if  necessary  to 
assist  worker  to  complete  ap¬ 
proved  training  or  (2)  up  to  13 
additional  weeks  to  a  worker 
who  has  reached  his  60th  birth¬ 
day  on  or  before  date  of  separa¬ 
tion  (sec.  324). 


1  Youths  over  19  and  under  22  must  meot  conditions  (1)  and  (2)  only  (sec.  203(c)).  Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  May  9,  1962. 

2  $20  weekly  maximum;  total  payable  to  youths  limited  to  5  percent  of  estimated 
total  training  allowances  (sec.  203(c)). 
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As  to  amendments,  this  bill  does  not 
give  us  a  chance  to  amend.  I  have  here 
tissue  paper  copies  of  all  amendments 
asked  of  us  by  witnesses.  We  had  only 
a  few  amendments.  They  were  voted  up 
or  down  almost  entirely  on  a  party  line 
vote  and  frequently  by  proxy.  Many 
times  only  the  chairman  and  one  or  two 
members  on  that  side  were  present.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  unduly  critical  or  par¬ 
tisan,  but  if  the  chairman  is  there  and 
he  has  proxies  from  some  other  mem¬ 
bers,  how  do  those  men  know  what  they 
are  voting  for?  And  there  were  only  10 
Republicans  to  15  Democrats.  But  here 
are  the  amendments  for  you  to  see.  The 
Teamsters  have  some  excellent  amend¬ 
ments,  particularly  on  strengthening  the 
peril  point  and  the  escape  clause  provi¬ 
sions  and  others,  but  we  could  not  take 
time  to  get  into  those,  or  at  least  we  were 
voted  down.  But  this  should  not  be  a 
political  issue.  Yet,  our  efforts  to 
amend  the  bill  were  summarily  pre¬ 
vented. 

Related  to  the  minority  views,  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  continue  the  present 
law  for  1  year  for  these  reasons.  Let 
us  see  what  the  20-percent  cut  does  to  us 
in  the  next  2  years.  Let  us  restore  the 
bargaining  power  that  is  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  through  use  of  peril  point,  escape 
clause,  and  retaliation  against  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions.  Let  us  demand  now  the 
show  of  reciprocity  we  keep  saying  we 
believe  in  but  do  not  get  from  others. 

Do  you  realize  that  many  of  these  other 
nations  have  said  that  they  have  a  dollar 
shortage  and  refuse  to  cut  their  tariffs, 
after  going  through  the  paperwork  with 
us  and  saying  that  they  would  cut  their 
tariffs?  They  say  they  have  a  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  balance-of -payments  problem 
we  do.  Look  on  page  3  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  report. 

Then  I  think  we  ought  to  check  and 
get  awfully  hard-nosed  about  the  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  and  say  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  “All  right,  Uncle  Sugar  has 
been,  good  up  to  now,  but  from  now  on 
we  want  reciprocity,  and  you  start  first, 
because  we  are  the  lowest  tariff  Nation 
in  the  world.  If  that  does  not  work,  we 
will  demand  an  enforcement  of  GATT, 
preventing  quota  and  other  restrictions.” 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  examine  GATT, 
and  give  it  legitimate  parentage  by  con¬ 
gressional  approval  or  discover  and  ex¬ 
pose  its  shortcomings.  Congress  has  not 
OK’d  it  yet.  Secondly,  if  GATT  is  not 
enforced,  let  us  raise  the  tariffs.  If  that 
will  not  do,  let  us  impose  quotas.  But 
let  us  do  something  to  protect  our  in¬ 
dustry  since  our  sweet  spirit  of  reason¬ 
ableness  has  not  resulted  in  reciprocal 
concessions. 

Let  us  look  some  more  at  the  Common 
Market.  No  one  knows  what  nations 
will  be  involved.  Will  there  be  just  the 
inner  six,  or  will  the  outer  seven  coun¬ 
tries  be  included?  Will  Britain  come 
in?  Britain  will  have  to  raise  its  tariffs 
to  come  into  the  Common  Market.  Is 
that  freer  trade?  This  bill  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  look  into  the 
most  favored  nations  clause.  More  than 
this,  we  ought  to  make  a  study  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 


other  committees  of  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  the  deficit  position,  the  spending 
we  are  doing,  the  unstabilizing  of  our 
market,  and  come  back  in  a  year  with  a 
bill  that  stands  up  in  a  world  that  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  fools  of  us,  because  they  are 
trading  us  out  of  our  business  and  our 
profits  all  the  time,  and  then  retaliating 
against  us  when  we  ask  reciprocity.  It 
is  like  the  philosophy  behind  foreign  aid. 
I  am  opposed  because  I  am  for  the  last¬ 
ing  and  sensible  values  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  To  me  that  is  constructive. 

Specifically,  I  recommend  that  we  es¬ 
tablish  a  congressional  commission,  ade¬ 
quately  staffed  on  nominations  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  all  the  factors 
relating  to  our  foreign  trade  position,  in¬ 
cluding:  first,  the  development  of  the 
EEC;  second,  our  balance-of -payments 
situation;  third,  the  state  of  foreign  re¬ 
serves  of  dollars,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  reserves  could  be  urged  to  return 
in  the  form  of  payments  for  exports; 
fourth,  discrimination  against  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports;  fifth,  the  use  by  the  President  of 
statutory  and  trade  agreement  remedies 
to  counteract  discrimination;  sixth,  the 
effect  of  discriminations  against  exports 
of  third  countries  on  the  volume  of  im¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States;  seventh, 
the  practicability  of  further  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  under  most-favored-nation  rules 
considering  the  situation  of  low  cost 
countries  vis-a-vis  EEC  concessions; 
eighth,  the  extent  to  which  restrictions 
imposed  by  EEC  countries  against  low- 
cost  countries  forces  excessive  volumes 
of  imports  from  the  latter  into  the 
United  States;  ninth;  an  analysis  of  in¬ 
flationary  influences  created  by  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  affecting  the  cost  position 
of  U.S.  industries  vis-a-vis  their  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  competition;  and  tenth, 
an  analysis  of  foreign  and  domestic  costs 
and  prices  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  U.S.  tariffs  to  make 
fair  competition  in  the  U.S.  market  pos¬ 
sible. 

So  let  us  extend  present  law  1  year 
and  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us.  H.R.  11970  does  not  do  this. 

(Mr.  FENTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
proposal  in  H.R.  11970  could  result  in 
one-man  dictation  and  control  over  our 
vital  trade  policies. 

Congress  has  the  duty,  responsibility, 
and  obligation  to  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  write  adequate  safeguards  into  any 
legislation  to  prevent  undue  and  unjust 
circumvention  of  any  authorizations  by 
any  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  is  another  attempt  by  this  admin¬ 
istration  to  grab  more  power  and  cen¬ 
tral  Government  control  in  Washington. 

Unlimited  tariff  cutting  powers,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  continuance  of  the  Kennedy 
administration’s  cheap  import  policies 
will  increase  unemployment  and  greater 
economic  distress  in  the  Nation’s  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal  producing 
States. 

Never  in  my  life,  and  especially  my 


more  than  23  years  in  Congress  have  I 
seen  any  administration  on  a  local.  State, 
or  national  level  recommend  legislation 
which  the  bill  itself  admits  will  create 
unemployment. 

If  the  President  is  given  unlimited  tar¬ 
iff  and  trade  powers,  and  we  join  the 
European  Common  Market  as  he  advo- 
ates,  there  is  hardly  any  segment  of 
American  industry  and  business  which 
wouldn’t  be  hard  hit  by  such  disastrous 
and  ruinous  trade  policies. 

It  would  weaken  instead  of  strengthen 
our  fight  against  communism.  We  will 
be  inviting  the  economic  disaster  with 
which  Khrushchev  has  said  he  would 
“some  day  bury  us.” 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  trade  expansion  proposals  have 
asked  Congress  to  put  a  permanent  and 
rigid  quota  on  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Kennedy,  in¬ 
ternational  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  residual  oil  im¬ 
ports  have  brought  uncertainty,  unem¬ 
ployment,  underemployment,  and  actual 
physical  need  in  the  coal  industry. 

Imports  of  oil  are  now  equivalent  to 
39  million  tons  of  coal,  and  the  figure  it 
is  said  will  increase  to  44  million  tons 
in  the  next  year.  This  means  a  loss  of 
3  million  man-days  of  work  to  the  coal 
miners,  and  a  loss  in  wages  of  almost 
$73  million. 

The  mine  workers’  president  in  a  very 
able  and  authoritative  manner  further 
informed  the  committee  that  the  oil  im¬ 
ports  are  inflicting  damage  to  the  coal 
industry  and  sending  America  along  the 
road  to  utter  dependence  on  foreigners 
for  a  source  of  energy. 

The  mine  union  chief  also  told  the 
committee  that  men  who  ask  nothing 
but  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
have  been  thrown  out  of  jobs  without 
any  hope  of  reemployment  because  of 
residual  oil  imports. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  American 
coal  can  compete  with  foreign  coal  but 
is  shut  out  of  many  countries  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  permit  their  own  industrial  life 
to  be  destroyed  by  imports  from  another 
nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  have 
been  fighting  to  stop  the  unrestricted 
flow  of  this  residual  oil  into  our  country 
because  it  is  continuing  to  ruin  one  of 
the  Nation’s  basic  industries — coal. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
if  the  Congress  surrenders  its  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  obligations  to  any  one 
individual  and  we  join  the  European 
Common  Market  there  isn’t  a  segment  of 
American  industry  and  business  which 
will  not  be  hurt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying  to  save  our  coal  indus¬ 
try,  but  are  vitally  interested  in  every 
segment  of  our  country  to  protect  our 
own  industries  and  business  enterprises 
and  thus  avoid  further  unemployment 
being  created  by  cheap  foreign  imports. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  protests 
against  this  bill  from  Berks,  Schuylkill, 
and  Northumberland  Counties  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  other  sections  of 
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the  country,  and  not  one  single  request 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  These  pro¬ 
tests  come  from  a  diversity  of  firms  and 
workers,  and  to  mention  just  a  few  in¬ 
clude  coal,  steel,  aluminum,  textiles, 
lumber,  candy,  plastics,  and  canners. 
They  all  will  be  hurt  if  this  legislation 
passes,  and  the  unemployment  rolls  will 
increase. 

It  is  an  incredible  and  astounding  fact 
that  right  in  Washington,  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Building,  when  our  Government  asks 
for  bids  on  aluminum  sheet  and  plate, 
for  example,  for  direct  use  by  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  95  percent  of  the  orders  bid 
on  by  foreign  aluminum  sources  go  to 
the  foreign  suppliers. 

The  foreign  aluminum  peddlers  simply 
cut  the  throats  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  when  it  comes  to  price.  Our 
aluminum-  industry  is  helpless  and  un¬ 
protected  against  this  steady  onslaught 
of  metal  produced  by  low-paid  oversea 
labor.  And,  the  foreign  countries  thus 
invading  our  markets  buy  little  or  none 
of  the  metal  produced  by  the  aluminum 
industry  in  the  United  States.  They 
won’t  let  us  in.  Worse,  they  keep  rais¬ 
ing  the  barriers  higher  and  higher. 

Yet  the  administration  trade  bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  lower  our  barriers  even 
further  to  these  foreign  invaders,  and 
asks  for  the  power  even  to  eliminate  them 
altogether. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  sets  up  special 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  for  un¬ 
employed  workers,  retraining  of  such 
workers,  and  assistance  to  firms  certified 
as  damaged  by  increased  imports. 

As  I  have  already  stated  this  bill  itself 
admits  that  if  adopted  into  law  unem¬ 
ployment  will  increase.  It  could  result 
in  a  complete  economic  catastrophe. 

According  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  workers  un¬ 
employed  because  of  increased  imports 
would  receive  65  percent  of  their  weekly 
earnings  up  to  65  percent  of  the  average 
national  industrial  wage.  Maximum 
benefits  would  be  around  $61  a  week. 
Benefits  would  continue  for  52  weeks  and 
can  be  extended  another  26  weeks  if  the 
person  is  undergoing  retraining  or  is  over 
60  years  of  age. 

In  contrast,  a  domestic  worker  who 
becomes  unemployed  because  his  em¬ 
ployer  might  be  a  supplier  to  a  firm 
closed  down  by  foreign  imports,  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  State  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  maximum  allowable  is  $40  a  week  for 
30  weeks. 

If  both  types  of  unemployed  workers 
were  to  take  retraining,  the  difference  is 
even  more  pronounced. 

The  individual  taking  the  training  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  trade  bill  would  re¬ 
ceive  $61  a  week  for  as  long  as  1V2  years. 
The  other  worker  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  would 
only  be  entitled  to  benefits  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  last  quarterly  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefit  payment. 
Under  current  conditions  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  this  would  amount  to  about  $32 
a  week  for  52  weeks. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  give 
preferential  treatment  to  workers  who 
the  bill  admits  would  become  unemployed 


because  of  foreign  imports.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grave  injustice  to  other  unem¬ 
ployed  domestic  workers  who  are  also 
idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This 
is  highly  discriminatory  legislation 
which  would  be  created  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

For  many  months  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  making  much  ado 
that  England  will  join  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  to  protect  our 
worldwide  interests  we  should  do  the 
same. 

Just  as  recent  as  May  25  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  London’s  Canadian-born  news¬ 
paper  magnate,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  when  he  publicly  advertised  in  his 
newspapers  that — 

He  (Kennedy)  and  his  emissaries  are  try¬ 
ing  to  thrust  us  into  the  Common  Market. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  said  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  made  perfectly  clear  that  “the 
Common  Market  was  first  of  all  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization  of  which  the  economic 
aspect  was  secondary.” 

Beaverbrook  in  his  statement  said: 

The  President  thinks  Great  Britain’s 
membership  in  the  Common  Market  would 
strengthen  the  Western  alliance  against 
communism.  We  shall  not  be  a  stronger 
ally  but  a  much  weaker  ally  for  the  United 
States  if  we  join  (the  European  Common 
Market) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important 
to  note  that  on  Monday,  June  4,  the 
very  day  the  House.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act,  dispatches  from  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium,  announced  that  the  Common 
Market  decided  on  that  very  day  to  raise 
its  tariffs  sharply  on  five  American  in¬ 
dustrial  products  in  retaliation  for  re¬ 
cent  U.S.  boosts  in  tariffs  on  carpets  and 
glass. 

It  was  very  clear  from  the  reports 
from  Belgium  that  the  six  European 
Common  Market  nations — Belgium, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  France — raised  their  duties 
with  an  eye-for-an-eye  vengeance 
against  the  recent  American  tariff  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill  can 
only  result  in  economic  chaos.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  vote  down  H.R.  11970. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  would  seriously 
cripple  American  industry*  as  well  as 
labor,  if  it  is  successful  in  having  H.R. 
11970  enacted. 

It  seems  that  the  President  is  willing 
to  jeopardize  the  jobs  and  livelihood  of 
millions  of  American  laborers.  Although 
the  European  Common  Market  may  have 
some  impact  on  our  economy  when  it  is 
put  into  full  operation,  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  how  unfriendly  it  will  be  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  present  law  for  at  least  1 
year,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  enact 
equitable  legislation  in  view  of  our  status 
relative  to  an  operative  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

As  the  administration  bill  is  now 
worded,  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  adjust  tariffs,  although  the 
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Constitution  vests  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  I  oppose  the  blatant 
grab  for  more  power  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bill  as  I  have  opposed  other  re¬ 
cent  attempts  to  place  more  power  in 
the  President’s  hands.  We  have  seen 
in  the  past  months  a  concerted  and 
vicious  drive  to  nullify  the  power  and 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  allow  one  man,  no  matter 
his  name  or  political  affiliation,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  dictatorial  powers  as  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  been  demanding  and  request¬ 
ing  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  offered  two  bills  which  would 
protect  two  important  segments  of  U.S. 
industry — zinc  and  oil.  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  greatly  increased  im¬ 
ports  from  Communist  countries.  An 
example  of  this  concern  is  Yugoslavia, 
from  whom  we  imported  768  tons  of  zinc 
in  1960,  more  than  three  times  the  next 
highest  amount  of  zinc  imports — 243  tons 
from  West  Germany.  The  average  wage 
of  Yugoslav  workers  in  this  industry  is 
31  cents  per  hour,  very  significant  in 
comparison  to  the  average  wage  of  $2.45 
for  American  workers  in  the  same  in¬ 
dustry. 

My  bill  on  oil  is  designed  to  protect 
America’s  present  supply  and  to  give  in¬ 
centive  toward  continued  exploration  for 
oil  deposits.  Without  this,  our  present 
supply  will  be  exhausted  in  a  relatively 
short  time  and  we  would  have  to  rely  on 
the  whims  and  vagaries  of  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
supplies  in  the  event  of  war,  our  oil  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  given  at  least  equal 
consideration  with  other  industries 
which  are  so  closely  allied  with  our  de¬ 
fense  and  deterrent  activities. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  is  putting  on  such  a  drive  for 
expanded  trade  when  this  country  is  al¬ 
ready  over  95  percent  self-sufficient. 
This  figure  is  an  increase  since  the  first 
legislation  of  this  nature  was  passed  in 
the  1930’s,  when  we  were  approximately 
90  percent  self-sufficient. 

I  deplore  the  administration  not  per¬ 
mitting  amendment  of  H.R.  11970.  Com¬ 
ing  before  the  House  under  a  closed  rule, 
we  have  no  chance  to  even  improve  the 
proposal  before  voting  on  it.  Both  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  will  be  harmed  by  the 
President’s  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  be  harmful  to  either. 
Either  we  protect  the  interests  of  both 
important  groups,  or  we  shall  injure  both 
groups — perhaps  too  seriously  to  repair 
the  damage  in  the  future  when  the  inevi¬ 
table  crisis  would  arise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh], 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  committee  this  after¬ 
noon  have,  I  think,  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  one  of  the  great  debates  in 
this  Congress.  I  am  delighted  to  recall 
to  you  the  able  presentation  that  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  in  opening  this  debate.  He  has 
given  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  a 
very  high-level,  intelligent,  and  realistic 
presentation  of  what  is  involved  in  this 
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bill.  He  has  done  very  effective  work  in 
helping  shape  this  legislation  that  he  has 
presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
under  the  astute  and  able  leadership  of 
our  great  chairman. 

Our  members,  Mr.  Chairman — all  of 
them — are  the  reasons  why  the  some¬ 
time  seemingly  burdensome  work  of  our 
committee  is  made  more  attractive  and 
somewhat  palatable.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  in  his  opening  statement,  the 
majority  whip  elevated  this  debate  to 
the  high  plane  on  which,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  been  maintained  by  those 
who  followed  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  once  in  a  while 
in  the  life  of  this  Nation  an  opportunity 
comes  for  its  leaders  to  fashion  out  of 
the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear 
and  bold  action  to  show  the  world  the 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  we  stand. 

Thomas  Jefferson  took  such  an  action 
when  he  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  with  Prance,  asserting  in  one  bold 
stroke  America’s  destiny  to  expand  to 
the  Pacific  and  become  a  continental 
Nation.  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  such 
action  whe«  he  told  the  Nation  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression  that  “the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.” 
Harry  Truman  took  such  action  when 
he  proposed  the  Marshall  plan  to  save 
our  wartime  friends  and  foes  from  chaos 
and  communism. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  before  us  now. 
In  Europe  today  a  great  adventure  is 
underway — one  which  understandably 
has  attracted  great  attention  here  in  the 
United  States.  Six  nations  have  decided 
that  their  future  security  and  well-being 
require  that  they  become  one  economic 
unit,  much  as  the  Thirteen  American 
Colonies  decided  more  than  170  years 
ago.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Luxembourg  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  as  closely  knit  as  the  50  States  of 
our  Union.  They  have  begun  by  form¬ 
ing  an  economic  union  and  they  will 
move  to  closer  political  union. 

This  adventure  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  British  Government  is  now  de¬ 
ciding  whether  it  must  end  centuries  of 
isolation  from  the  European  continent 
and  join  this  new  Common  Market  as  a 
full  member.  If  this  comes  about,  and 
with  the  promised  membership  of  other, 
smaller  European  nations,  Europe  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  an  economic  union 
of  almost  300  million  people — larger  even 
than  our  own.  In  our  lifetime  we  may 
well  see  a  United  States  of  Europe 
emerge  in  the  Old  World. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  to  illustrate  so  dramatically 
the  power  of  the  principles  of  freedom — 
and  nothing  has  so  dramatically  refuted 
the  cynical  prophesies  of  communism. 
The  mere  prospect  of  competing  freely 
in  a  common  market  has  brought  a  vital¬ 
ity  to  the  old  economies  of  Europe  never 
before  seen  in  their  history.  In  the  first, 
formative  years  after  the  decision  to  try 
to  form  an  economic  union  was  taken, 
trade  among  the  member  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  doubled.  Together  the 
economies  of  the  group  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  at  a  terrific  rate,  well  over  twice 
as  fast  as  the  recent  rate  of  growth  in 


the  United  States.  Old  Europe  today  is 
staking  a  claim  to  the  title  of  New  World 
in  the  1960’s  and  making  a  mockery  of 
communism’s  claim  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Nothing  confuses  the  Communists 
quite  like  Western  unity.  And  when,  as 
with  the  Common  Market,  unity  comes 
about  as  the  result  of  a  resurgence  of 
capitalism — that  really  makes  the  Com¬ 
munists  uncomfortable.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  started  to  threaten  the  small  na¬ 
tions — Austria  and  Finland  for  exam¬ 
ple — on  the  fringe  of  Western  Europe 
who  wisely  want  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Common  Market.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
stop  this  movement.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
predict  that  they  are  too  late.  There 
is  too  much  momentum  behind  the  idea 
of  the  Common  Market  now. 

I  predict  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
their  lateness  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
favorable  action  which  this  body  will 
take  on  the  pending  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  transcends  in  importance  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  or  will  come 
before  this  or  future  Congresses. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  before  us  to  take  a  clear  and  bold 
action  to  show  the  world  anew  the  ideals 
and  principles  for  which  we  stand.  The 
Common  Market  gives  us  that  opportu¬ 
nity.  .Organized  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free  enterprise  which  guide  our 
own  economy,  reaping  the  rewards  of 
economic  progress  which  inevitably 
come  when  these  principles  are  put  into 
practice,  the  Common  Market  makes  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  for  us  to  form 
a  partnership  of  true  equals  to  share 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  free¬ 
dom’s  cause  around  the  world. 

Our  Nation  has  never  sought  satellites 
to  do  our  bidding  in  international  af¬ 
fairs.  We  have  sought  instead  free  and 
independent  allies  to  work  in  voluntary 
association  with  us,  and  to  share  the 
burdens  and  rewards  of  free  world 
leadership.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  such  a  partnership  with  some  of 
oldest  and  stanchest  of  our  allies,  who 
together  are,  at  least  potentially,  our 
equals  in  economic  strength.  Out  of 
this  partnership,  including  as  it  would 
the  bulk  of  the  productive  resources  of 
the  free  world,  can  come  the  resources 
and  the  skills  to  write  a  future  more 
hopeful  than  even  the  wisest  of  our 
leaders  thought  possible  just  a  few  years 
ago.  The  partnership  has  the  power  to 
remove  forever  from  peoples’  minds  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
miseries  of  poverty  except  at  the  cost 
of  individual  liberty  and  self-respect. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  What  of 
the  action?  Our  association  with  our 
European  allies  already  has  an  elabo¬ 
rate  framework.  We  have  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  through 
which  we  work  out  in  common  the  mili¬ 
tary  problems  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
through  which  we  reconcile  our  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  are  beginning  to 
share  more  equally  the  burdens  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  who  are  trying  to  engineer,  in 
freedom,  and  escape  from  poverty.  We 


have  plenty  of  superstructure.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  alliance.  As  the  President 
indicated  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage  in  January,  we  can  offer  a  trade 
agreement  through  which  each  of  the 
great  markets  astride  the  Atlantic  can 
impart  new  vigor  to  the  other,  new  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  with  which  to  support 
the  many  enterprises  which  free  nations 
must  undertake  today  to  remain  free  and 
prosperous. 

Never  has  the  opportunity  to  talk  trade 
held  so  many  potential  benefits  for  the 
United  States.  Politically,  the  relations 
among  free  nations,  particularly  among 
ourselves  and  our  European  allies,  start 
with  good  trade  relations.  Here  at  home 
we  say  good  fences  make  good  neighbors, 
and  indeed  they  do.  But  between  our¬ 
selves  and  our  friends  in  Europe  trade 
fences — tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers — 
have  been  over  the  years  a  constant 
source  of  dispute  and  division.  This  is 
particularly  true  now.  The  very  act  of 
forming  the  Common  Market  results  in 
trade  discrimination  against  American 
exports.  That  is  because  while  they  are 
eliminating  tariffs  among  themselves, 
they  are  replacing  them  with  a  common 
external  tariff  around  the  Common 
Market,  just  as  we  have  a  common  tariff 
around  our  50  free  trading  States. 
Where  today,  American  farm  and  factory 
exports  compete  on  equal  terms  with,  let 
us  say,  French  exports  in  the  markets  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland,  tomorrow 
all  of  our  European  competitors  will 
have  free  access  to  each  other’s  markets 
while  we  will  have  to  compete  over  the 
external  tariff. 

If  we  sit  by  and  let  this  discrimination 
develop,  our  trade  will  suffer.  We  have 
been  exporting  each  year  to  the  members 
and  prospective  members  of  the  Common 
Market  about  $2  billion  in  farm  exports 
and  more  than  $4  billion  in  factory  ex¬ 
ports  in  recent  years.  We  are  not  about 
to  lose  all  this  good  busines  no  matter 
what  happens.  But  if  we  cannot  nego¬ 
tiate  down  the  external  tariff  wall  around 
the  Common  Market,  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  maintain  this  volume  of  ex¬ 
ports.  More  important,  we  will  be  cut¬ 
ting  ourselves  off  from  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  ever  for  American  farms  and 
business  to  sell  overseas  and  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  chance  as  well  that  we  will 
grow  apart  politically  from  our  European 
allies. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  the 
economics  of  this  new  situation: 

When  you  talk  about  exports  today, 
you  are  talking  about  big  business  and 
one  of  the  most  important  kinds  of 
business  in  our  country.  We  exported  in 
1961  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  billion 
worth  of  American  products.  Others 
have  related  these  billions  of  dollars  to 
sizable  percentages  of  our  agricultural 
crops  and  of  our  production  of  industrial 
goods  and  machinery.  But  let  me,  if  I 
might,  concentrate  on  an  aspect  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  that  often  goes  unher¬ 
alded.  The  port  of  New  York  district, 
which  includes  northern  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  the  city  of  New  York  and  large 
portions  of  New  York  counties  of  Nassau, 
Westchester,  and  Rockland,  depends  on 
the  flow  of  our  foreign  trade  as  the  very 
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foundation  for -its  entire  economy.  The 
importance  of  oversea  trade  to  the  whole 
Nation  is  reflected  in  the  size  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  at  New  York  City  and  the  number 
of  people  in  that  great  city  whose  very 
livelihood  is  dependent  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  in  international  trade. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  shippers,  han¬ 
dlers,  forwarders,  insurers,  bankers,  and 
the  many  other  businesses  in  the  port 
area  who  perform  such  valuable  service 
to  the  Nation  in  keeping  this  flow  of 
goods  in  international  trade  at  a  peak 
ebb. 

At  least  430,000  people  in  the  port  dis¬ 
trict  are  directly  employed  in  the  many 
different  business  activities  that  partici¬ 
pate  in  foreign  trade.  They  earn  over 
$2.1  billion  a  year.  In  marine  transpor¬ 
tation  there  are  66,400  jobs;  service 
auxiliaries  of  marine  transportation, 
65,200  jobs;  marine  construction,  34,100 
jobs;  trucking,  railroading,  and  ware¬ 
housing,  40,400  jobs;  port  business  ac¬ 
tivities  and  financing,  96,000  jobs;  and 
industries  dependent  on  the  operations 
of  the  port  provide  the  economic  basis 
of  the  livelihood  of  1  out  of  every  4  per¬ 
sons  who  live  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

The  movement  of  our  oversea  trade 
through  our  harbor  is  estimated  to  afford 
the  basis  of  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  wages  and  other  income  generated 
in  the  port  district  of  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  need  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  the  port  authority  and  the 
city  of  New  York  have  built  and  operate 
piers,  docks,  marine  terminals,  and  air¬ 
ports  that  incorporate  the  most  modern 
designs  for  the  efficient  handling  of 
ocean  and  airborne  commerce. 

These  new  port  facilities  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  our  trade  with  the  world  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  of  almost  $700  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  past  15  years. 

Industry  and  employment  in  our  re¬ 
gion  is  heavily  dependent  on  our  foreign 
markets  and  on  the  two-way  flow  of 
our  foreign  trade.  In  1960,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  provided  employment 
for  346,000  persons  whose  salaries  from 
this  export  trade  amounted  to  $2.3 
billion. 

During  the  same  year,  1960,  the  dollar 
value  of  New  York  and  northern  New 
Jersey’s  oversea  trade  was  $10.8  billion. 

The  port  of  New  York’s  vital  interest 
in  encouraging  and  promoting  foreign 
trade  activities  is  dramatically  reflected 
in  current  plans  for  a  great  World  Trade 
Center  in  lower  Manhattan.  Bi-State 
legislation  has  been  passed  in  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  both  States  authorizing  the 
port  authority  to  go  forward  with  this 
$270  million  project. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  is  to  simplify,  expedite  and  ex¬ 
pand  international  commerce  by  pro¬ 
viding  participants  in  world  trade  with 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  facilities 
available. 

The  World  Trade  Center  will  provide 
at  one  location  all  the  services  and 
agencies  that  American  exporters  and 
importers  need  for  their  participation  in 
world  trade.  It  will  include  U.S.  cus¬ 
toms  services,  foreign  consulates,  cus¬ 


toms  brokers,  freight  forwarders,  im¬ 
porters,  exporters,  trade  associations,  and 
the  many  other  Government  and  private 
agencies  involved  in  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce. 

All  of  this  construction  and  all  of  these 
plans  and  programs  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  port  district  of  New  York  accepts 
with  confidence  the  challenge  of  the 
1960’s  and  demonstrates  its  willingness 
to  serve  in  the  great  efforts  that  will  be 
expended  under  the  terms  of  H.R.  11970 
in  stimulating  further  America’s  foreign 
trade. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  international  trade  to  the  great 
port  of  New  York,  I  commend  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Honorable  Austin  J.  Tobin,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  committee’s 
consideration  of  H.R.  9900.  Mr.  Tobin’s 
expose  of  most  of  the  points  which  I 
have  just  covered  is  convincing  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  vital  necessity  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  of  a  continuation  of 
U.S.  international  trade  on  even  a  larger 
scale  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

TRADE  READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCES  FOR  WORKERS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  part  of 
the  bill  which  has  occasioned  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  provides  for  assistance  to 
workers  and  assistance  to  firms  as  part 
of  the  set  of  tools  for  the  President  to 
deal  with  possible  injury  to  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducers  arising  out  of  trade  agreement 
concessions.  The  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  historic  provisions  for  relief 
by  tariff  adjustment,  through  escape 
clause  actions,  are  not  suited  to  all  cases 
of  import  injury.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  for  the  level  of 
business  and  the  level  of  employment  is 
better  discharged  if  we  provide  the 
President  with  more  tools  to  deal  with 
these  import  problems  than  it  would  be 
if  we  provided  fewer  or  no  tools. 

We  are,  of  course,  confronted  here 
with  a  trade  bill — a  bill,  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  aimed  at  liberalizing  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  not  an  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  bill,  an  aid-to-distressed-areas 
bill,  a  subsidy  bill,  or  any  other  of  the 
myriad  things  it  has  been  called. 

It  is  also  basic  that  there  are  certain 
tariffs  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce, 
which  are  protective  tariffs  and  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  imports.  The 
foreign  tariffs  that  we  expect  to  bargain 
down  do  the  same  thing.  By  restricting 
imported  goods,  tariffs  operate  to  pro¬ 
tect  U.S.  firms  who  produce  competi¬ 
tive  goods  and  the  jobs  of  the  workers 
employed  by  such  films.  In  essence, 
the  Government  is  providing  an  umbrella 
which  protects  the  firms  and  workers 
from  competition  from  imports. 

The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  the  interest  of  an  overall 
expansion  of  international  free  world 
trade  to  lower  this  umbrella  somewhat 
and  permit  more  imports  to  enter  the 
U.S.  market.  Similarly  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  expect  to  obtain  reductions  in 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  that  “pro¬ 


tect”  some  foreign  producers  against  U.S. 
exports. 

The  question  is  what,  if  anything,  is 
the  Government’s  duty  or  obligation  to 
those  firms  and  workers  whose  opera¬ 
tions  and  employment  may  be  injured 
by  the  reduction  of  this  governmental 
protection. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  firms  and 
workers  involved  are  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  implementation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  trade  policy,  then,  of  course,  there 
is  no  case  for  governmental  action  and 
the  bill  provides  for  no  such  action.  And 
this  circumstance,  I  feel  strongly,  will 
prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
where  action  to  relax  import  barriers 
will  result  in  increased  imports.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatness  stems  from  the  ability 
of  her  workers  and  industries  to  meet 
competition  and  by  ingenuity  and  en¬ 
terprise  to  profit  from  such  competition. 
And  this  is  so  whether  the  competition 
comes  from  across  the  street  or  across 
the  ocean.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pall  when  I  hear  the  cries  of  anguish 
emanating  from  those  who,  apparently, 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  greatness  of 
America  and  the  ability  of  her  people  to 
rise  to  meet  any  occasion. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  some  firms 
and  some  workers  who  may  be  hurt. 
What  should  we  do  for  them?  Or, 
should  I  say,  what  are  we  obligated  to 
do  for  them?  The  latter,  of  course,  is 
to  the  point.  Having  set  up  the  fences 
which  we  now  propose  to  lower  or  re¬ 
move,  we  have  the  obligation — in  equity 
and  good  conscience — to  assist  these  af¬ 
fected  firms  and  workers  in  meeting  the 
new  situation  which  the  Government 
will  permit  to  come  about. 

Now,  as  to  the  workers  who  may  be 
hurt,  what  does  the  bill  propose?  A 
handout?  No.  A  system  of  relief? 
No.  A  concrete  approach  to  enable 
these  workers  to  adjust  to  import  com¬ 
petition?  An  emphatic  “Yes.”  Could 
the  Government  do  less  than  this? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  authorizes  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  whose  industry  is  seriously 
injured  by  imports.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  distribute  worker  assistance 
or  firm  assistance  broadside.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  that  there  be  a  finding  by  both 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  that  the  injury  or  threat  thereof  is 
serious  and  resulted  from  increased  im¬ 
ports  which  in  turn  resulted  from  trade 
agreement  concessions.  As  a  practical 
matter,  I  might  make  the  point  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  overexaggerate  the  im¬ 
port  employment  problem  in  order  to 
pay  out  more  worker  benefits. 

Workers  entitled  thereto  will  be  given 
an  adjustment  allowance  which  will  be 
geared  to  a  training  program.  The  al¬ 
lowance  will  be  65  percent  of  their  weekly 
wage  or  the  national  average  manufac¬ 
turing  wage,  whichever  is  lower.  In 
most  cases,  this  allowance  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  intensive  training  program 
which  will  be  aimed  at  getting  these 
workers  trained  in  skills  which  will  en¬ 
able  them,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Contrast  this  to  the  fact  that  un¬ 
employment  compensation  is  geared  to 
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the  needs  of  the  temporarily  unemployed 
worker  and  we  immediately  see  the  im¬ 
portant  differences.  These  allowances 
are  readjustment  payments,  not  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  They  are  paid, 
not  to  tide  a  worker  over  a  lull  in  his 
employment  but,  to  assist  him  in  attain¬ 
ing  new  skills  and  talents  to  be  applied 
in  a  new  job. 

In  most  cases,  this  will  involve  a  per¬ 
manent  adjustment  and  not  a  temporary 
interruption  in  the  practice  of  the  work¬ 
er’s  old  skills.  Many  import-affected 
workers  vail  have  little  prospect  of  re¬ 
turning  to  work  with  their  former  em¬ 
ployers  or  of  finding  another  job  in  the 
same  industry  or  one  that  utilizes  the 
skills  they  possess.  This  situation  means 
that  the  adjustment  of  such  workers  will 
be  more  prolonged  than  that  of  the  av¬ 
erage  unemployed  worker  and  creates  a 
special  need  for  retraining. 

Regular  unemployment  benefits  are 
not  intended  to  be  a  mere  relief  program 
for  the  prevention  of  destitution  but 
they  are  intended  to  be  related  to  the 
worker’s  ordinary  standard  of  living. 
The  precise  level  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  in  State  programs  is  usually  analyzed 
in  terms  of  postponable  expenditures 
and  the  duration  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  is  related  to  a  period  in  which  a 
worker  should  be  able  to  get  a  job  if  he 
is  seriously  trying  to  find  one. 

A  longer  duration  of  benefits  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  in  view  of  the  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  new  employment  but 
also  to  accommodate  a  period  of  retrain¬ 
ing.  This  longer  unemployment  period 
itself  raises  problems  of  the  benefit  level. 
For  a  short  period  the  purchase  of  some 
items  can  be  postponed.  This  would  be 
true,  for  example,  of  clothes  but  during 
a  long  period  of  unemployment  some  of 
these  alleged  postponable  expenditures 
shift  to  the  necessary  category.  During 
the  longer  period,  the  worker’s  own  re¬ 
sources  become  depleted  and  he  has  less 
to  fall  back  on  to  supplement  the  ordi¬ 
nary  level  of  State  unemployment 
benefits. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  basic  bene¬ 
fit  rate  of  65  percent  of  the  weekly  wage 
is  proper.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  worker  will  be  denied  even  this  bene¬ 
fit  if  he  refuses  training  without  good 
cause  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  the  worker  with  such 
training  that  he  can  become  again  a 
highly  productive  citizen.  The  employ¬ 
ment  problem  will  not  be  solved  if  work¬ 
ers  refuse  training  with  the  thought  that 
they  can  get  equivalent  benefits  by  re¬ 
maining  on  the  State  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  supplementing  this  with  oc¬ 
casional  weeks  of  employment  in  rela¬ 
tively  low-paying  jobs. 

Normal  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  applied  to  workers  affected  by 
trade  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
nonpostponable  expenditures  of  these 
workers,  particularly  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  duration  of  unemployment  dur¬ 
ing  retraining. 

It  is  intended  in  the  general  concept 
of  the  committee  bill  that  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  is  to  be  a  real  alterna¬ 
tive  to  tariff  adjustment.  It  has  been 
clear  in  the  past  that  in  some  situations 
where  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
injury  to  an  industry  both  Republican 


and  Democratic  Presidents  have  found 
tariff  adjustment  to  be  an  inadequate 
remedy.  While  the  committee  bill  pre¬ 
serves  the  possibility  of  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment,  we  want  to  provide  another  rem¬ 
edy  that  will  be  a  real  alternative.  This 
real  alternative  will  not  be  provided  by  a 
provision  that  workers  affected  must  rely 
on  the  normally  available  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  even  though  these 
benefits  might  be  quite  inadequate  to 
their  problem. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of  H.R. 
11970  are  not  an  attempt  to  federalize 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
In  fact,  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  states  emphatically 
that  adjustment  assistance  for  workers 
has  not  been  proposed  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  field.  Instead  it  is  only  in¬ 
tended  as  an  alternative  to  the  job  pro¬ 
tection  now  afforded  to  workers  through 
the  medium  of  tariffs. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  trade 
adjustment  assistance  “is  a  construc¬ 
tive,  businesslike  program  of  loans  and 
allowances  tailored  to  help  films  and 
workers  get  back  into  the  competitive 
stream  through  increasing  or  changing 
productivity.  Instead  of  the  dole  of 
tariff  protection,  we  are  substituting  an 
investment  in  better  production.’’ 

Under  these  circumstances,  workers 
should  be  afforded  adequate  assistance 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

Besides  those  points  I  have  already 
made,  State  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  do  not  cover  all  persons  who 
may  be  unemployed  as  the  result  of  im¬ 
port  competition.  For  example,  almost 
no  agricultural  workers  are  covered  by 
such  laws  and  many  employees  of  small 
firms  are  not  covered. 

Since  assistance  in  addition  to  that 
generally  available  to  workers  is  required 
for  an  adequate  adjustment  to  imports, 
H.R.  11970  includes  provisions  to  insure 
that  the  additional  assistance  would  only 
be  provided  to  those  clearly  entitled  to 
it.  For  that  reason  the  bill  contains  de¬ 
tailed  provision  for  identifying  import - 
affected  employment.  It  also  establishes 
eligibility  standards  calling  for  a  length 
of  attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  to 
import-affected  employment  which  are 
much  stricter  than  any  existing  in  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  concept  of  stricter  stand¬ 
ards  for  higher  benefits  is  one  frequently 
followed  by  the  States.  Moreover,  in 
line  with  its  emphasis  on  training,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  disqualifies  workers 
from  receiving  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowances  if  they  refuse  training  to  which 
they  have  been  referred  without  good 
cause.  Such  a  disqualification  from  un¬ 
employment  compensation  for  refusing 
training  exists  only  in  the  laws  of  three 
States. 

When  a  duty  is  maintained  and  U.S. 
workers  and  firms  are  sheltered  by  the 
protection  such  duty  gives,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  exercising  its  unquestioned 
right  to  reduce  or  remove  such  duty 
ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  flowing  therefrom.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  those  whom  we  pro¬ 
tected  to  assist  them  in  making  an 
adjustment  to  new  conditions  in  as 


smooth  a  manner  as  is  possible.  The 
bill,  HJt.  11970,  recognizes  this  obliga¬ 
tion  and  meets  it  with  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive  approach.  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  reject  any  attempt 
to  shirk  from  this  responsibility. 

We  would  be  unrealistic  in  thinking 
that  we  can  deal  with  these  problems 
by  never  reducing  tariffs  where  there 
might  be  injury  to  U.S.  workers.  De¬ 
spite  the  presence  of  a  peril-point  ma¬ 
chinery  and  an  escape-clause  machinery, 
there  has  in  the  past  been  injury  to  U.S. 
producers. 

The  bill  preserves  all  of  the  procedures 
for  peril-point  and  escape-clause  actions. 
Without  sacrificing  these,  it  supplements 
them.  This  supplement  is  required  in 
justice. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOB  FIRMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  firms 
which  have  been  found  to  have  under¬ 
gone  serious  injury,  due  to  increased  im¬ 
ports  resulting  from  a  trade-agreements 
concession  would  be  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
three  forms: 

Loans  by  the  Government,  or  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  of  private  loans. 

Technical  assistance  of  a  variety  of 
sorts — market  analyses,  management 
and  efficiency  studies,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  or  techniques, 
and  the  like. 

Tax  assistance,  in  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  present  “loss  carryback” 
period  from  3  to  5  years  which  will  en¬ 
able  some  firms  to  obtain  a  refund  on 
their  past  tax  returns  to  cover  current 
losses. 

I  am  convinced  that  firms  which  have 
experienced  serious  injury  as  a  result  of 
trade  agreements  concessions  deserve 
some  sort  of  special  assistance  by  the 
Government.  For  their  injury  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  from  deliberate  action 
taken  by  the  Government — action  which 
is  designed  to  benefit  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  may  possibly  bring  certain  ill  ef¬ 
fects  that  fall  upon  a  few  firms  or  indus¬ 
tries.  As  the  President  has  said  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill,  no  one  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  national  interest.  The 
,burden  of  economic  adjustment  to  new 
conditions  of  expanded  world  trade 
should  be  borne  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  course  of  future  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  as  we  lower  certain  of  the  walls 
of  tariff  protection  which  our  domestic 
firms  have  become  accustomed  to,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
the  adjustments  which  national  trade 
policy  may  make  necessary.  That  is  the 
role  of  the  new  adjustment  assistance 
program. 

This  program  has  avoided  some  of  the 
special  dangers  which  Federal  assistance 
might  under  other  circumstances  invite. 
It  is  constructive  in  purpose  and  tailored 
to  meet  the  particular  problems  faced  by 
firms  challenged  by  import  competition. 
Yet  it  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  business¬ 
like,  realistic  basis:  no  assistance  will  be 
furnished  a  firm  until  its  eligibility  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  and  unless  its 
prospects  for  successful  adjustment  are 
reasonably  good.  All  financial  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  on  a  repayable  basis.  There 
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are  no  outright  subsidies  in  this  pro¬ 
gram — even  loans  are  granted  only  for 
a  limited  set  of  constructive  purposes. 

The  types  of  assistance  have  been 
limited  to  those  most  useful  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  successful  adjustment  of  a 
business  enterprise.  To  appreciate  this 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  some  of 
the  forms  which  adjustment  may  take. 

It  may  be  possible,  first  of  all,  for  a 
firm  to  modernize  its  productive  methods 
and  thereby  achieve  a  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  enables  it  to  meet  foreign 
competitors’  prices.  New,  automated 
equipment  or  a  reorganization  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  process  or  a  new  approach  to 
marketing  and  distribution — all  these 
may  resurrect  the  firm’s  competitive 
strength. 

A  firm  which  produces  several  product 
lines  and  is  faced  with  import  competi¬ 
tion  in  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  able 
to  switch  its  “product-mix,”  emphasiz¬ 
ing  those  products  which  are  least  vul¬ 
nerable  and  thereby  eliminating  the 
injury. 

Alternatively,  such  a  firm  may  want 
to  improve  its  product  or  develop  an 
entirely  new  product  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully.'  A  good  example  of 
this  is  a  southern  wood  products  com¬ 
pany  which  recently  began  to  feel  the 
competitive  pinch  of  hardwood  lumber 
from  the  Far  East.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  problem,  the  firm  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  product — a  type  of  flake- 
board — which  has  met  with  much  suc¬ 
cess. 

Companies  which  are  faced  with  im¬ 
port  difficulties  and  are  contemplating 
adjustments  such  as  these  will  have  two 
major  requirements:  Capital  resources  to 
devote  to  improvements  of  plant  and 
equipment,  and  technical  expertise  and 
advice  in  order  to  devise  and  carry  out 
the  most  effective  adjustment  plan  pos¬ 
sible.  The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  in  H.R.  11970  would  help  meet 
these  two  requirements. 

Liquid  capital  would  be  made  available 
to  eligible  firms  in  the  form  of  loans  on 
quite  favorable  terms,  or  Government 
guarantees  of  or  participation  in  private 
loans  whose  terms  would  as  a  result  be 
more  favorable  than  otherwise.  Firms 
currently  operating  at  a  loss  due  to  the 
effects  of  tariff  concessions  could  be  cer¬ 
tified  for  immediate  refunds  of  past  taxes 
by  computing  current  losses  against  their 
tax  returns  of  up  to  5  years  in  the  past. 
This  is  an  extension  of  2  years  beyond 
the  ordinary  3 -year  loss  carryback  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Technical  assistance  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  either  for  the  purpose  of  formulat¬ 
ing  an  adjustment  plan  or  of  carrying 
it  out.  It  would  be  furnished  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  when  appropriate  or  by 
private  organizations  or  individuals  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  cost  of  this  assistance  will  be 
shared  by  the  firm  that  receives  it  if 
this  is  determined  to  be  appropriate. 

This  strikes  me  as  an  extremely  realis¬ 
tic  program,  which  will  stimulate  crea¬ 
tive  adjustment  while  at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  unwarranted  outlays  of 
public  funds.  The  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  such  assistance  are  strict:  An  appli¬ 


cant  must  satisfy  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  it  has  experienced,  or  been  threat¬ 
ened  with,  serious  injury  resulting  from 
trade  agreements  concessions.  It  must 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
its  adjustment  plan  is  reasonably  prom¬ 
ising  of  success  and  that  the  firm  will 
make  the  maximum  possible  use  of  its 
own  resources  in  the  course  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Given  these  careful  standards,  the 
program  will  not  be  vast.  Present  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  in  the  course  of  the  first 
5  years  of  the  program,  about  700  or  800 
firms,  may  become  eligible  for  such  as¬ 
sistance,  and  that  the  total  cost  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150  million.  This 
is  an  estimate  for  an  entire  5-year  pe¬ 
riod.  I  think  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  to  the  national  economy 
of  expanded  trade. 

I  know  that  whenever  a  new  program 
such  as  this  is  projected,  a  great  many 
of  us  in  the  House  are  concerned  that 
unnecessary  additions  should  not  be 
made  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  order 
to  carry  out  new  functions.  I  share  this 
concern,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
trade  adjustment  program  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  under  existing  agencies  and 
assistance  programs  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent.  The  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  when  he  has  approved  an  ad¬ 
justment  proposal,  would,  submit  it  to 
whatever  agency,  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  he  finds  to  be 
best  equipped  to  provide  the  assistance 
required,  using  that  agency’s  regular 
authority  and  appropriations.  Only  if 
that  agency  is  not  prepared  to  furnish 
such  assistance  would  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  empowered  to  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  new  assistance  authority 
and  new  appropriations  would  be  used 
only  after  it  has  been  made  completely 
clear  that  no  existing  agency  is  equipped 
to  furnish  the  needed  assistance  under 
its  regular  program.  The  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  program  will  not,  I  am  confident, 
engender  a  large  new  bureaucratic  struc¬ 
ture  nor  will  it  duplicate  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dwelling'  upon  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary 
spending  under  this  program,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  its  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  vitality  and  progress  of  our 
domestic  economy.  If  we  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  we 
must  welcome  responsible  competition 
from  our  foreign  trading  partners.  Im¬ 
port  competition  spurs  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers  to  maintain  a  high  technological 
level  and  to  press  for  constant  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  goods. 

The  trade  adjustment  program  fits 
closely  into  the  competitive  environment 
which  is  essential  for  the  health  of  our 
economy.  Unlike  tariffs  which  simply 
erect  a  protective  barrier  against  outside 
competition,  the  forms  of  assistance 
which  I  have  just  described  will  assist 
firms  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  com¬ 
petition  and  will  strengthen  their  re¬ 
sponse.  Only  if  the  United  States  main¬ 
tains  its  position  as  a  leader  of  the  world 
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in  productive  talent  and  technology  can 
we  hope  to  keep  our  economy  healthy 
and  progressive.  To  a  leader,  competi¬ 
tion  should  be  welcome  as  a  stimulus  to 
continued  advance. 

I  commend  the  trade  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  to  you  as  a  strong  tool  for  success¬ 
fully  meeting  our  competition  and  for 
thus  helping  to  accelerate  our  economic 
advance. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
cold  and  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  we  shall  not  vacillate,  we  shall  not 
delay,  we  shall  not  do  that  which  it  is 
proposed  be  done  on  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit;  namely,  vote  for  a  meaningless  1- 
y'ear  extension  of  the  present  act.  The 
world  looks  to  us  and  waits  for  us  to  join 
economically  with  our  friends  to  show, 
once  and  for  all,  that  those  things  for 
which  we  fight  and  die — the  economic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  has 
been  founded — are  right  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  forward.  We  cannot  shrink  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  do  that  which 
will  make  us  all  stronger  and  better  for 
the  generations  to  come.  I  am  that 
optimistic  of  the  need  and  importance  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  that  confident 
of  the  wisdom  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Karsten]. 

(Mr.  KARSTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  a,nd  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  while  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  program,  our 
differences  are  largely  a  matter  of  degree 
rather  than  of  substance.  The  real  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  program  are  not  those 
who  would  substitute  a  simple  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  historic  trade  agreements 
pact,  or  those  who  might  let  the  old  law 
die  for  a  similar  period.  The  real  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  program  are  n®t  those 
who  would  amend  and  strike  out  the 
Tariff  Adjustments  Act;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  real  opponents  of  this 
program  are  not  signatories  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  report.  This  committee  report 
contains  six  separate  viewpoints.  But 
again  I  say  the  differences  are  largely 
ones  of  degree  rather  than  of  substance. 

In  order  to  find  minority  views  which 
go  to  the  substance  of  the  trade  program 
that  we  have  under  consideration  I  was 
obliged  to  call  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
who  sent  me  a  copy  of  Pravda  for  May 
23,  1962.  This  official  Russian  publica¬ 
tion  carried  a  statement  by  the  Soviet 
academician,  A.  Arzumanyan. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  minority  report 
to  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration 
here.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the  article, 
I  should  like  to  read  in  translation  only 
a  few  pertinent  paragraphs. 

This  is  from  Pravda  of  May  23: 

British  ruling  circles,  having  suffered  a 
failure  in  their  attempts  to  oppose  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Six  (through)  a  group  of  seven 
small  states  on  the  periphery  of  the  Common 
Market,  have  raised  the  question  of  joining 
(the)  EEC.  Their  example  has  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Norway. 
The  process  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Seven  has  begun  and  is  in  full  swing.  The 
small  countries  of  Western  Europe  are  faced 
with  the  threat  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Common  Market,  among  them  the  neutrals, 
which  the  imperialist  powers  thus  want  to 
involve  in  the  orbit  of  aggressive  military 
blocs.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  “inte¬ 
grate”  and  bind  to  the  imperialist  chariot 
some  African  states — former  colonies  of  the 
European  powers,  liberated  or  on  the  road  to 
liberation  from  the  colonial  yoke. 

U.S.  ruling  circles,  which  formerly  played 
the  role  of  behind-the-scenes  producer  of 
Western  European  “integration”  *  *  *  are 
also  gradually  beginning  to  change  their 
tactics.  Encountering  competition  from 
“little  Europe”  *  *  *  they  are  seeking  or¬ 
ganizational  forms  of  direct  cooperation  with 
the  Common  Market  by  means  of  mutual 
reductions  in  customs  tariffs.  The  program 
of  the  formation  of  an  Atlantic  economic 
community,  put  forward  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  gives  a  new  scale  and  new  features  to 
“imperialist”  integration. 

Ruling  circles  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  figure  that 
economic  “integration”  will  enable  the  im¬ 
perialist  camp  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth.  However,  calculations 
that  the  Common  Market  is  able  to  solve 
(the)  economic  and  political  problems  of 
contemporary  capitalism  are  built  on  sand. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  so  much  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  which  has  accelerated  the  growth  of  the 
Western  European  economy  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  phase  of  industrial  animation  and 
upsurge  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  widely 
advertised  achievements  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Hoping  to  soften  the  Common  Market 
contradictions,  its  organizers  facilitate  the 
intensification  of  tension  between  East  and 
West.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  almost 
every  step  on  the  path  of  “integration”  has 
coincided  with  moments  of  sharp  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  the  international  situation,  and  the 
periods  of  comparative  relaxation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tension  coincided  with  the  eruptions 
of  contradictions  in  the  Common  Market. 
Thus  the  Common  Market  is  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  against  the  peaceful  forces  of  social¬ 
ism  and  is  very  hostile  to  the  cause  of  con¬ 
solidating  peace  and  security  in  Europe  and 
the  whole  world. 

I  find  Mr.  Arzumanyan’s  comments 
very  pertinent  because  they  reflect  the 
thinking  of  our  real  opponents  on  the 
European  Common  Market  and  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  cooperate  with  that  group,  the 
opponents  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Arzumanyan  is  con¬ 
cerned  because,  the  Soviets  know  well 
what  has  been  apparent  to  American 
leaders  for  a  long  time;  namely,  that  a 
European  system  of  many  small  weak 
nations,  each  fighting  and  differing  with 
the  other  over  such  things  as  customs, 
trade,  and  tariffs,  will  be  an  uncertain 
partner  with  the  United  States  in  any 
kind  of  undertaking,  joint,  political, 
military,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Arzumanyan  makes  specific  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
other  developments  in  Europe.  It  does 
not  take  an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  Arzumanyan  is 
saying  that  the  Soviets  are  deeply  con- 
cei'ned  about  the  revitalization  of  Europe 
and  the  prospects  this  bill  holds  for 
bringing  the  industrial  might  of  the 
United  States  in  closer  association  with 
these  European  countries  through  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations.  The  only  thing 
the  Soviets  respect  is  strength. 


Mr.  Arzumanyan  and  his  colleagues 
know  that  as  we  develop  and  join  these 
European  and  American  markets  to¬ 
gether,  there  can  be  only  one  result,  and 
that  is  increased  economic  strength  on 
both  sides.  His  attack  on  this  program 
can  be  considered  an  endorsement  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  achieve  the  dual 
purposes  that  we  set  forth  in  this  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
proposed,  in  the  legislation,  delegation 
to  the  President,  within  lines  clearly  de¬ 
fined  by  Congress,  authority  to  negotiate 
sizable  reductions  in  tariffs,  and  the 
elimination  in  some  cases,  in  return  for 
commensurate  and  mutual  benefits  to 
ourselves.  This  negotiating  authority  is 
but  one  part  of  the  proposal  before  us. 
The  other  part,  and  I  regard  it  with 
equal  importance,  is  the  section  dealing 
with  trade  adjustment  assistance.  In 
my  opinion,  we  must  retain  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  On  the  subject 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance,  appar¬ 
ently  this  title  was  written  into  the  bill 
with  the  avowed  purpose,  knowingly, 
that  some  businesses  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  and  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  realistically  ap¬ 
proached  this  problem.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  stimulate  trade  both  ways. 
It  is  going  to  affect  some  of  opr  domes¬ 
tic  industries  from  the  standpoint  of 
higher  import  competition.  The  trade 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  are  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  those  industries  and 
workers  who  might  be  affected  by  the 
increase  in  imports. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  assuming 
some  are  going  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
could  you  tell  me  exactly  which  indus¬ 
tries  are  going  to  be  given  the  ax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  one  that 
could  answer  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  because  it  is 
not  the  intention  anywhere  along  the 
line  that  there  be  any  purposeful  giving 
of  the  ax  to  anybody  or  to  any  industry. 

If,  however,  we  had  a  bill  in  here  that 
did  not  offer  some  degree  of  assistance 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  people  who 
were  injured,  there  would,  I  think,  be  a 
whole  lot  more  complaint  being  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  than  there  is  be¬ 
ing  made.  This  same  arrangement  has 
been  developed  within  the  European 
Common  Market  by  those  countries 
offering  this  type  of  assistance,  and  as 
they  cut  their  duties  completely  be¬ 
tween  countries,  they  did  this  thinking 
there  might  be  some  injury.  But,  there 
has  not  been.  There  has  not  been  any 
need  of  it  there,  and  there  may  not  be 
any  need  of  it  here. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Furthermore,  as  to 
this  program  of  Government  assistance, 
it  has  been  charged  that  this  trade  ad¬ 
justment  program  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  permanently 
intervene  in  the  private  sector  of  our 


economy.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
After  the  adjustment  has  been  made, 
this  very  provision  will  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  get  out  of  our  private  econ¬ 
omy.  The  alternative  to  adjustment 
assistance  would  be  increased  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Tariffs  and  quotas  in  them¬ 
selves  are  a  form  of  Federal  control. 
They  are  a  long-term  form  of  Federal 
control  in  that  they  furnish  no  incentive 
or  impetus  for  the  industries  to  go  out  of 
their  dependence  on  protection.  I  think 
between  the  two  the  choice  is  clear,  and 
these  adjustment  provisions  are  an  im¬ 
provement  in  our  trade  laws. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Perhaps  the  ex¬ 
pression  “given  the  ax”  was  a  bad  one, 
but  the  point  I  make  is  this:  If  we  do 
not  know  exactly  which  businesses  are 
most  likely  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  by 
reason  of  this  tariff  adjustment,  then 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  legislating 
in  the  dark  here,  and  we  cannot  help  but 
understand  that  the  small  industries  of 
this  country  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  fear,  realizing  that  they  might  come 
under  this  category. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Admittedly  there  is 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  some  areas, 
but  I  believe  the  trade  adjustment  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  incorporated  in  the  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  to  alleviating  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  any  small  business  that  is  af¬ 
fected. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  has,  as  the  rest  of 
us  have,  received  letters  from  people 
complaining  about  the  bill  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  bill  itself  is 
reducing  duties. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  actual  fact. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The  bill 
itself  does  not  reduce  any  duty  at  all. 
It  does  authorize  the  President  to  do  so 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  only  after  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  public  hearings, 
not  just  one  set  of  hearings  but  two. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  the  people  who  are  likely  to  be 
hurt,  and  there  are  estimates  of  8,000 
being  thrown  around,  and  there  has  been 
mention  made  that  really  it  will  be  a 
benefit  by  increasing  exports  by  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Let  me  respond.  Our 
exports  last  year  amounted  to  $20  bil¬ 
lion.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  in¬ 
crease  them.  That  means  exporting  and 
expanding.  The  purpose  is  to  increase 
those  exports,  and  if  we  can  export  $3 
billion  more  next  year,  we  will  be  that 
much  further  ahead  in  the  matter  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  What  kind  or  type  of 
exports  would  be  subject  to  increase  by 
this  type  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  think  the  whole 
gamut  of  exporting  industry  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  increase  under  this  bill,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  that  do  not  now  export. 
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That  is  the  purpose.  It  is  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  legislation  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  obviously  you  are  going 
to  increase  the  exports  of  those  people 
who  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  go  out  of 
business  and  lose  jobs. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  industry,  of 
course,  is  not  going  to  export,  and  some 
firms  probably  will  discontinue  manu¬ 
facturing  here.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Some  of  them  will.  , 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  agricultural 
products,  industrial  products,  or  elec¬ 
tronics  products  be  affected? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  dislocation  of  about 
18,000  people  a  year  over  a  5-year  pe¬ 
riod.  I  cannot  identify  those  industries. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  at  this  point 
could  do  that,  but  there  will  be  some 
dislocation.  The  purpose  of  the  trade 
adjustment  section  of  the  bill  is  to  try 
to  assist  those  people.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  tariff  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  the  objective  of  the  trade 
adjustment  section  is  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  enable  these  industries  to  re¬ 
habilitate  themselves  in  a  regular  way 
and  again  become  competitive. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  that.  But 
I  was  trying  to  pinpoint  somebody  who 
would  be  helped  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  making  exports  to 
the  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  entire  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  be  af¬ 
fected  and  helped  by  an' increase  in  ex¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer],  I  doubt  that  anyone  could 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  say  that  this 
particular  industry  would  increase  its 
exports  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  Frankly,  we  do  not  know  what  type 
of  negotiations  can  be  carried  forward 
under  the  authority  here.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  duties  can  be  reduced 
abroad  in  turn  for  reductions  here. 
Those  things  would  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  anyone  could  know  just 
which  particular  industry  would  be  the 
principal  gainer  from  this.  But  there 
are  those  who  speak  for  agriculture, 
there  are  those  who  speak  for  industry, 
who  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
program,  because  they  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  lead  to  increased  exports  of 
agricultural  products  and  increased  ex¬ 
ports  of  industrial  products.  Certainly, 
we  know  that  if  we  did  not  have  access 
to  these  markets  in  the  future,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  if  someone  has 
an  advantage  within  those  markets, 
there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  us  to 
compete. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  figure  of  18,000.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  no  one  knows  what  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  affected.  How  does  this  fig¬ 
ure  come  about? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  was  a  statisti¬ 
cal  estimate  that  was  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  section  302  of  the 
bill,  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  it  says  that  with 
respect  to  industry  that  its  firms  may  re¬ 
quest  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cer¬ 
tify  its  eligibility  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance.  Subsection  (a)(3)  says  that 
workers  in  the  industries  may  request 
the  Secretary  of  Labor’s  certification  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance. 

Does  the  gentleman  conceive  that  we 
could  have  a  situation  where  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  would  be  unwilling  to 
recognize  that  an  industry  had  been 
damaged  by  imports,  and  have  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  rul¬ 
ing  contrariwise  as  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  referring  to  section 
302  on  page  31  of  the  bill.  This  provides 
for  Presidential  action  following  an  in¬ 
dustry  finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
determines — and  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  must  find 
with  respect  to  the  firm  or  the  employee 
on  the  application  of  either  or  both  that 
the  industry’s  difficulties,  the  firm’s  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  employees’  loss  of  jobs,  is 
due  to  increased  imports  of  an  article 
which  are  due  to  a  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cession. 

In  other  words,  a  worker’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  must  be  related  directly  to  this 
import  situation  and  so  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  When  the  Tariff 
Commission  tells  the  President  that  an 
industry  is  injured,  then  the  President 
may  provide  first  with  respect  to  the 
firms  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  certify  the  eligibility  of  that  firm  to 
apply  for  whatever  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  is  available  for  firms.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  also  provide  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  may  certify  groups  of 
individuals  in  the  industry  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

In  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  firm 
seeking  assistance  has  to  develop  an 
overall  plan,  and  the  Secretary  must 
find  that  the  assistance  requested  would 
meet  certain  tests.  The  firm  may  not  be 
able  to  develop  such  a  plan.  Even  in 
this  case  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  find  that  the 
employees  themselves  could  qualify  and 
they  would  be  given  some  benefit.  Both 
could  qualify,  or  the  situations  could 
be  in  reverse. 

But  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  say  that  the 
workers  in  this  industry  are  not  entitled 
to  this  assistance  program  because  they 
have  not  become  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  imports.  The  Tariff  Commission  has 
done  that. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Then  are  we  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  once  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  makes  that  determination  any 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  dissolved? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  what  I  said 
at  all.  The  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  application  and  approval 
of  the  application  for  a  specific  firm 
when  the  Tariff .  Commission  has  found 
injury  in  the  industry.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  standards  set  forth  in  the 
bill  which  must  be  met.  It  must 
be  established  that  this  firm  has  sus¬ 
tained  or  is  threatened  with  serious  in¬ 
jury  by  the  increased  imports  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  to  be  affecting 
the  industry.  The  Secretary  also  must 
be  convinced  that  this  particular  loan 
applied  for  will  accomplish  the  objective 
and  purposes  sought  by  the  firm.  There 
is  the  discretion.  But  there  is  no  discre¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  this  instance  to  say  whether 
or  not  this  industry  is  in  this  condition 
because  of  imports.  That  is  a  decision 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  There 
is  a  long  chain  of  events  that  follows 
wherein  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  loan.  They  may  turn 
him  down,  they  may  say  that  they  do  not 
qualify  for  the  loan  for  some  other 
reason. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  firm  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
and  meet  the  standards  set  out;  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  get  assistance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further — I  think 
this  is  an  important  area  of  inquiry. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  this  as¬ 
sistance  for  workers  may  apply  to  1 
worker  or  10  workers;  or  is  it  the  intent 
that  there  must  be  a  finding  that  an  en¬ 
tire  plant  or  an  entire  segment  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  has  been  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  imports? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  may  be  a  plant 
using  100  employees,  let  us  say,  making- 
10  different  articles  in  different  subdi¬ 
visions.  The  import  that  is  hurting  is 
with  respect  to  one  article.  There  are 
10  employees  who  are  discharged  be¬ 
cause  the  plant  discontinues  making 
that  particular  article.  They  cannot  be 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  the  other 
articles.  Those  employees  could  be 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
ports  of  that  article  on  which,  of  course, 
there  had  been  a  concession  made  by 
our  country  some  time  or  other  under  a 
trade  agreement. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  give  a  spe¬ 
cific  state  of  facts?  Let  us  suppose  a  tex¬ 
tile  yam  mill — and  there  are  many  of 
them — is  in  the  production  of  both  syn¬ 
thetic,  or  manmade,  fiber  yarns  and 
cotton  yams. 
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If  the  imports  affect  cotton  yarn  by 
reason  of  the  shipping  in  of  finished  ap¬ 
parel  from  abroad  and  stop  off  the  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  section  of  a  particular  plant 
or  take  out  just  some  of  the  employees, 
how  do  we  contemplate  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  other  agencies  in¬ 
volved  will  resolve  this  question  of 
whether  the  shipment  of  combed  yarn 
cotton  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  has 
caused  a  cotton  yarn  worker  in  a  plant 
making  cotton  yarn  alone  and  not  the 
finished  fabric  or  the  finished  shirt  to 
be  affected? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  This  is  a  question  of 
statistical  information  in  the  first  place, 
the  gathering  of  facts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  faced  with  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  there  was  this  direct 
causal  relationship  between  trade  con¬ 
cessions  and  imports  of  an  article  “like 
or  directly  competitive  with”  a  domestic 
article.  If  the  direct  causal  relationships 
between  the  concessions  and  the  im¬ 
ports  of  a  “like  or  directly  competitive" 
article,  and  between  these  imports  and 
the  unemployment  of  the  workers  the 
gentleman  has  described  is  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  exist  as  a  fact,  then 
there  would  be  the  relief  provided  in  that 
case,  but  there  must  be  those  direct 
causal  relationships. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  they  would  fol¬ 
low  the  manufacturer  all  the  way  down 
to  the  yam  level? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  there  is  this  direct 
causal  relationship,  and  if  there  was  the 
competitive  relationship  as  defined  in 
section  405  of  the  bill,  they  would  have 
to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  With  reference  to 
the  cotton  farmer,  recently  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  filed  a  section 
22  application  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  in  which  it  took  the  definite  posi¬ 
tion  that  our  cotton  export  program  had 
been  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  from  many 
points  of  the  globe.  Other  agencies  of 
the  Government  apparently  do  not  agree 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is 
this  relief-for-workers  provision  in  the 
bill  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  assist 
a  cotton  farmer  in  Arkansas  or  North 
Carolina  or  Mississippi  or  California? 

Mr.  MILLS.  First  I  should  say  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  affects,  in  any  way, 
past,  present,  or  future,  proceedings  un¬ 
der  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act. 

Under  the  tariff  adjustment  or  other 
adjustment  assistance  proceedings  dealt 
with  in  the  bill,  however,  a  farm  pro¬ 
prietor  could  be  eligible  for  firm  assist¬ 
ance  and  a  group  of  farm  laborers  could 
be  eligible  for  worker  assistance. 

There  has  to  be  the  causal  relation¬ 
ships  I  pointed  out.  In  any  case  that  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  can  describe, 
there  must  be  the  direct  showing  and  the 
finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
this  particular  import  of  a  like  or  direct¬ 
ly  competitive  article  on  which  there  has 
been  a  concession  granted  has  cause  this 
group’s  unemployment.  That  is  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  job.  They  have  been 
looking  into  these  things  of  injury  all 
along.  We  thought  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  was  better  qualified  in  this  instance 


to  reach  that  conclusion  than  would  be 
the  Department  of  Labor,  say,  or  with 
respect  to  the  firm,  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  So  we  have  put  the  onus 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  reach 
this  conclusion.  It  is  a  difficult  job,  we 
must  admit,  but  you  know  and  I  know 
that  if  we  do  this  there  must  be  a  finding 
of  relationship  between  this  man’s  loss  of 
job  and  these  imports. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  apologize  for  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
to  understand,  am  I,  that  if  this  farmer 
in  your  State  or  mine  was  affected  by 
imports  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  injured,  would 
then  have  to  go  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  if  it  were  a  worker  in  a  production 
industry  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
not  have  to  go  through  that  procedure? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  said  just  the  re¬ 
verse.  In  every  instance  when  a  firm  or 
employees  want  this  assistance,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  farming,  they  have 
to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with  an 
application. 

The  Tariff  Commission  must  find  this 
causal  relationship  between  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  these  imports.  There  is  no 
discrimination  whatsoever.  It  applies 
across  the  board  in  all  instances. 

There  is  this  situation,  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  this  entire  industry  is 
affected,  that  there  is  serious  injury 
throughout  this  industry,  upon  the  basis 
of  that  kind  of  finding,  firm  A,  a  part  of 
that  industry,  which  has  already  been 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  be 
injured,  would  not  have  to  go  back  for 
another  proceeding  through  the  Tariff 
Commission.  All  of  this  is  different 
from  section  22  proceedings  involving, 
say  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
injury  to  firms  or  workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr-. 
Baker]  said  that  a  minimum  of  80,000 
Americans  were  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  imports  up  to  this  time.  My  question 
is:  From  what  industries  do  these  un¬ 
employed  come? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  that  information.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  referring 
to  the  approximately  80,000  who  might 
in  the  future  be  put  out  of  work,  if  this 
bill  becomes  law,  by  increased  import 
competition. 

Mr.  HOLI FIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  First,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  has  made  and  the  many 
facts  he  has  brought  out  here.  Along 
with  others  who  represent  areas  where 
there  are  a  great  many  workers,  of 
course,  I  am  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  displacement  of  workers.  The 
figure,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  given,  is  that  approximately 
18,000  a  year  over  a  period  of  5  years. 


which  would  come  to  80,000  or  90,000 
workers,  might  be  displaced  by  increased 
imports  resulting  from  concessions  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  with  our  exports  of  about 
$20  billion,  we  have  provided  jobs 
through  foreign  trade  for  4.1  million 
workers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  think  that  is  the 
figure,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  that,  I  under¬ 
stand,  about  3.1  million  are  jobs  at¬ 
tributable  to  exports,  farms  and  indus¬ 
try  itself  and  about  1  million  are  jobs 
attributable  to  imports,  including  jobs 
in  the  transportation  and  trucking  busi¬ 
ness  of  various  kinds.  Are  those  the 
figures? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Those  are  the  figures 
substantially,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  the  same  $15 
billion  of  imports,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  only  about  one-third  of  those  imports 
that  is  in  competition  with  the  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  or  food  produced  in  the 
United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion — most  imports  are  absolutely  not 
competing  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words, 
about  $10  billion  of  the  $15  billion  is  not 
competing  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  figures  I  have  seen 
are  these.  Of  the  $15  billion,  about  $9 
billion  is  not  competitive  in  that  we  do 
not  produce  like  or  similar  articles  here. 
There  is  about  $6  billion  of  the  $15  bil¬ 
lion  that  may  potentially  cause  injury 
competitively  in  that  it  replaces  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  we  produce  or  something  like  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Actually,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  correct  to  measure 
merely  the  total  of  our  exports  of  $20 
billion  against  the  total  of  our  imports 
of  $15  billion  in  determining  anything 
except,  perhaps,  this  factor  as  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  really  like  to 
think,  from  the  economic,  point  of  view 
of  the  effect  of  foreign  trade,  in  terms 
of  a  comparison  of  $20  billion  of  exports 
not  with  the  actual  dollars  that  go 
abroad  but  against  the  $6  billion  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  products  that  come  in  that 
can  be  considered  competitive  with 
American  products.  So  the  $9  billion 
is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
in  the  competitive  picture. 

I  am  going  to  put  these  figures  in  the 
Record.  For  example,  the  $9  billion  is 
made  up  in  part  like  this. 

One  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  of 
it  is  tea  and  coffee.  Three  quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  it  is  in  newsprint, 
and  they  do  not  produce  all  the  news¬ 
print  in  this  country  that  we  need.  Some 
$300  million  of  it  is  in  diamonds  and 
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other  precious  stones,  and  things  like 
that.  These  are  examples  that  go  to 
make  up  the  $9  billion  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  to  be  competitive  with  American 
products.  I  think  those  figures  can  be 
clearly  substantiated. 

Mi'.  HOLIFIELD.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  when  we  look  at  the  18,000  a  year 
over  5  years,  the  estimate  of  displace¬ 
ment  that  we  have  got  to  bear,  that  in 
relation  to  the  4%  million  that  obtain 
their  employment  from  foreign  trade, 
and  also  the  anticipated  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  which  we  believe  this  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  will  bring  about — so  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  4y2  million  jobs  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  foreign  trade  will  in¬ 
creases  in  number  far  more  than  the 
80,000  we  would  lose  in  the  affected  com¬ 
petitive  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  right; 
in  fact,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  thing 
of  goods  brought  into  the  United  States 
and  exports,  those  things  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  produced  here  if  it  were  not 
for  the  export  market.  We  are  creating 
American  jobs.  That  is  true.  There  is 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  em¬ 
ployment  created  by  $20  billion  that  is 
sent  abroad  versus  the  employment  in¬ 
volved  in  the  $6  billion  that  is  competi¬ 
tive  that  we  might  have  here  in  the 
United  States  if  we  did  not  import  that 
$6  billion.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking 
about.  Certainly  in  balance  no  one,  I 
believe,  could  ever  prove,  certainly  not 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  in  balance  be¬ 
tween  $20  billion  and  $6  billion  that  there 
is  not  more  employment  involved  in  the 
development  of  this  trade. 

The  question  was  asked  how  they  got 
this  estimate  of  18,000  people.  That  esti¬ 
mate  was  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  entirely  upon  the  industries,  the 
particular  businesses,  that  had  applied 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  some  form 
of  assistance,  so  I  am  told.  They  look 
to  those  industries  to  determine  what 
might  be  this  caseload  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  per  year  if  it  is  enacted. 

Frankly,  you  and  I  know  these  are  only 
good  guesses.  There  may  not  be  a  soul, 
there  may  be  18,000,  and  there  may  be 
28,000  displaced;  we  do  not  know,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  all  that  will  take 
place.  We  cannot  predict  the  extent  to 
which  the  negotiations  might  be  success¬ 
ful. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  thing  I  cannot 
understand  in  title  III  of  this  bill  is  this : 
If  we  are  prepared  to  export  the  job  of 
an  American  worker,  as  we  undoubtedly 
must  do  in  this  bill,  then  by  what  yard¬ 
stick  of  reason  or  justice  do  we  decide 
we  can  export  it  at  65  percent  of  what 
his  earnings  are?  If  there  is  justifica¬ 
tion  for  paying  him  65  percent  of  his 
salary  is  there  not  the  same  justification 
for  paying  him  his  full  salary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  point  was  raised  in 
the  committee  in  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  65  percent  was  not  enough. 
The  way  we  look  at  this  thing — I  think 


I  am  right  in  the  conclusion  I  reached — 
if  we  do  not  take  action  under  the 
sovereign  power  of  Government  we  are 
enacting  here  empowering  the  President 
to  use;  namely,  lowering  the  rates,  if  we 
do  not  do  that,  this  individual  is  left  with 
his  job,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  My  question  is,  Why  is 
it  65  percent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  is  left  with  his  job.  A 
case  could  be  made,  perhaps,  for  higher 
benefits.  I  do  not  think  we  wanted  to 
go  that  far,  to  give  him  the  full  amount 
of  his  average  wage  because  we  had  dis¬ 
placed  him  by  Government  action.  I 
thought  that  what  we  should  do  was  to 
put  some  limit  here  particularly  since 
we  are  also  providing  valuable  training. 
We  provided  65  percent  of  his  full  wage. 
But  it  cannot  exceed  65  percent  of  the 
average  manufacturing  wage,  which  I 
understand  will  be  about  $61  at  the 
most. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  we  condemn  a 
man’s  home  in  the  public  interest,  then 
you  pay  the  market  value  for  his  home. 
You  do  not  take  the  market  value  and 
reduce  it  by  35  percent  and  say  that  is 
what  he  will  get,  if  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  not  the  same.  It 
may  be  a  comparable  situation  in  the 
gentleman’s  mind,  but  it  is  not  so.  This 
is  viewed  by  me  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  as  a  temporary  device  to 
help  in  the  adjustment  of  this  individual 
who  has  lost  his  job  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  a  sovereign  power  in 
cutting  the  duty  down.  That  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  his  job,  to 
try  to  get  him  qualified  within  this 
period  of  time  to  assume  some  other 
kind  of  job  for  which  his  services  are 
required  and  needed. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  event  that 
someone  is  displaced  and  he  receives  65 
percent  of  his  salary,  based  upon  what 
has  been  said  here,  and  I  think  the  dis-. 
tinguished  chairman  said  this,  we  have 
absolutely  no  idea  how  many  people  are 
going  to  be  displaced  as  of  right  now.  It 
is  something  that  is  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  in  this  particular  kind  of  case 
my  friend  does  not  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  some  concern  about 
what  happens  to  this  individual? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  a  very  deep 
concern.  I  am  concerned  about  the  35 
percent  we  are  not  giving  him. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  not  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  is  held  at  65.  The  65  is 
better  than  nothing.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  the  gentleman’s  suggestion  of  100 
percent,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  trying  to  find 
the  yardstick  of  diligence  and  reason. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  take  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  case  the  chairman  gave.  You 
have  100  employees.  Ten  are  displaced 
because  of  imports.  They  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  this  title  III  assistance,  pro¬ 
vided  it  goes  through  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  They  will  be  paid  up  to  $65 
each.  Assume  that  in  that  particular 
industry  another  10  employees  are  laid 


off  because  of  lack  of  work.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  they  could  collect  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  about  $40  a  week. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  you  have  to  draw 
a  distinction. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  first-class  employees  on  the 
one  hand  and  second-class  employees  on 
the  other  hand. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  here.  You  have  action  taken  by  the 
Government  deliberately  which  supports 
the  trade  readjustment  allowance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  a  brief  example. 
I  have  a  defense  factory  in  my  home¬ 
town.  The  Government  canceled  a  de¬ 
fense  contract. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  different.  The 
Government  in  that  case  is  acting  as  a 
contractor  and  any  businessman  knows 
that  protection  of  jobs  and  rights  under 
the  contract  are  matters  which  can,  and 
are,  covered  by  the  contract.  If  a  pro¬ 
ducer  chooses  to  enter  a  contract,  he 
accepts  the  risk  of  cancellation.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  enters  the  contract  field  it  is  not 
using  sovereign  power. 

It  is  subject  to  all  of  the  rules  of  con¬ 
tract  law  and  as  such  has  all  the  rights 
of  a  contractor.  When  the  Government 
enters  the  contract  field  it  acts  as  does 
any  other  contractor  and  cancellation 
of  contracts  is  a  normal  business  hazard 
which  exists  in  all  contract  fields.  When 
the  Government  awards  a  contract  to 
one  plant  and  not  to  another,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  obligation  to  the  plant 
which  did  not  get  the  award.  By  the 
same  token,  it  has  no  obligation  to  the 
workers  of  this  plant.  Every  contract 
award  or  cancellation  brings  with  it 
joys  on  the  one  hand  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  Assistance  in  the 
case  of  removal  of  tariffs  can  be  justi¬ 
fied,  because  this  condition  arises 
through  Government  sovereign  action, 
taken  in  the  public  interest,  to  lower 
tariffs  and  thereby  take  a  job  away  from 
this  man.  The  sovereign  has  seen  fit  to 
remove  a  tariff  which  it  placed  on  an 
article  to  protect  the  job.  In  all  equity 
and  good  conscience  it  must  take  steps 
to  make  the  affected  worker’s  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  new  competitive  conditions 
created  by  its  own  acts  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases  you  cite  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  approach  in  the  bill  is  justified 
by  the  difference. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
explain  this  to  my  workers.  We  had  a 
contract  in  my  district  which  was  not 
renewed.  The  people  are  unemployed. 
The  Government  took  this  contract 
away,  yet  on  the  same  assembly  line  you 
could  conceivably  fire  people  because  of 
imports  and  their  compensation  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do 
you  want — at  least  I  do  not  want — to  go 
back  to  the  people  in  your  area  and  say 
to  them  that  where  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  they  have  been  displaced 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  the 
only  thing  that  we  have  empowered  the 
President  to  do  is  to  adjust  the  duty  up¬ 
ward?  Do  you  want  to  tell  them  this 
when  the  history  of  the  escape-clause 
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provision  shows  that  on  relatively  few 
occasions  has  any  President,  Democrat 
or  Republican,  used  tariff  relief.  Now, 
this  authority  is  used,  more  than  likely, 
when  an  entire  industry  is  affected.  But 
it  is  not  used  when  less  than  an  entire 
industry — one  firm,  or  a  group  of  work¬ 
ers  are  injured.  Now,  all  we  have  done 
in  H.R.  11970  is  to  give  the  President  an 
additional  tool  to  use.  In  the  event  a 
mistake  is  made  and  some  firm  has  been 
injured  or  some  group  of  employees 
thrown  out  of  work,  I  would  rather  have 
this  provision  for  adjustment  assistance 
available.  I  will  take  my  chance  on 
explaining  to  my  folks  why  we  do  this 
in  this  manner  and  why  we  do  not  take 
care  of  the  other  fellow  who  has  lost 
his  job  for  some  other  reason.  I  may 
have  difficulty  in  explaining  it,  but  I 
think  I  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
explaining  my  support  of  this  legislation 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  a  job  due  to  ac¬ 
tion  taken  thereunder  and  nothing  at 
all  is  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  chair¬ 
man’s  explanation.  But  I  think  when  a 
father  of  four  or  five  children,  whether 
he  loses  his  job  because  of  imports  or 
whether  he  loses  it  because  of  lack  of 
work,  is  unemployed,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  explaining  that  one 
should  get  $65  a  week  and  the  other  $40. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  figure  is  $61 — and, 
of  course,  that  is  not  an  average  amount 
that  workers  will  get.  It  is  a  ceiling. 
Many  of  these  people  who  will  be  in¬ 
volved  are  receiving  a  lot  less  wage  than 
the  average  national  manufacturing 
wage. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Likewise,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  of  $41  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  ceiling.  Some  get  less. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  direct  my  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  or 
to  the  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pose 
this  situation.  Assume  two  small  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  Minnesota,  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  manufacture 
shoes.  They  have  small  operations. 
The  tariffs  are  lowered.  One  company 
sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
it  initiates  a  program  of  retooling,  and 
during  that  process  of  perhaps  6  months 
its  workers  are  laid  off.  But,  it  is  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future  to  give  work  to  its 
employees,  and  it  develops  another  type 
of  operation.  Company  B  does  nothing. 
Are  the  employees  of  company  B  to  be 
treated  more  favorably  than  company 
A  employees? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  that  retooled  and  laid 
its  employees  off  for  this  6-month  period 
may  be  doing  that,  of  course,  to  improve 
its  competitive  position  and  if  it  does 
this  when  the  tariffs  are  lowered  and 
there  is  nothing  else  involved  such  as 
increased  imports,  those  employees  were 
not  laid  off  as  the  result  of  imports. 

In  the  other  case  you  gave  an  example 
where  imports  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  layoffs.  With  respect  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  firm,  all  other  necessary  factors 


being  present,  those  workers  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance. 

But  who  is  to  say  which  group  of 
workers — those  in  plant  A  or  plant  B — 
are  better  off.  Maybe  the  retraining  of 
company  B’s  workers  will  not  be  as 
beneficial  as  the  action  taken  by  firm  A, 
because  the  latter  firm  might  get  itself 
more  competitive  quickly  and  its  men 
wall  have  jobs  which  may  be  more  secure. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  assisting  firm 
B — to  be  more  competitive.  If  we  do  not 
do  what  we  are  talking  about  doing 
here,  and  firm  A  is  the  only  one  which 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  gets  itself  into 
a  competitive  position,  the  workers  of 
firm  B  are  not  going  to  get  anything 
except  whatever  they  might  be  entitled 
to  under  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  law  of  the  gentleman’s  State. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Let  us  assume,  if 
we  may,  that  it  is  an  industrywide  in¬ 
jury,  as  it  would  be  in  the  shoe  business. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  it  is  an  industrywide 
injury,  it  is  my  thought  that  the  course 
of  action  to  take  where  appropriate  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  duty.  It  is  true 
that  this  bill  does  not  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  do  that.  The  discretion  is  with 
the  President  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
would  follow  a  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  But  where  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  finds  injury  across  the 
board  in  an  industry,  it  must  find  the 
level  of  duty  which  would  relieve  that 
injury  and  the  President  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  put  it  into  effect.  If  the  President 
fails  to  do  this,  the  Congress  can  re¬ 
quire  such  action  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  here,  as 
I  see  it,  is  in  a  tariff -reduction  situation, 
the  Government’s  use  of  a  sovereign 
power  takes  away  from  an  individual 
a  prop  which  sustains  his  job.  The  tar¬ 
iff  is  reduced  because  we  think  evidently 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  it.  We 
are  taking  away  from  him  support  for 
100  percent  of  his  weekly  wage.  Now, 
will  we  do  nothing  for  him? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  why  not  do  the  same 
for  him  that  we  do  for  other  employers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  where  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  want  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  This  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  I  see  it:  Let  me  pose  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  question.  If  we  treat  the  employees 
of  company  B  more  generously  than 
the  employees  of  company  A,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  passing  legislation  here 
which  discourages  a  company  from  using 
its  own  initiative  to  solve  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  if  I  thought  that, 
I  certainly  would  not  be  for  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  that  is  not  my  thought.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  explained  that  our  objective 
is  to  assist  those  who  want  to  be  helped. 
If  they  want  to  become  competitive,  and 
have  the  means  on  their  own  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end,  they  will  not  wait  for  the 
Government  to  assist  them,  they  will  do 
it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  studied  this  bill  very  thoroughly — 
the  committee  bill — and  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill. 

(Mi-.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  11970.  This  is  a  bill  that 
merits  the  support  of  all  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  because  of  what  it  will  do 
to  strengthen  our  economy  at  home  and 
to  help  us  achieve  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  goals  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  As  the  President  put  it  in  his 
trade  message  to  Congress  last  January: 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  benefit 
substantially  every  State  of  the  Union,  every 
segment  of  the  American  economy  and  every 
basic  objective  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  policy. 

First  let  us  look  at  what  H.R.  11970 
means  to  our  domestic  economy.  We 
are  the  greatest  trading  Nation  in  the 
world.  We  prosper  because  of  what  we 
sell  to  the  world  and  we  prosper  because 
of  what  we  buy  from  the  world.  In  no 
small  measure,  the  high  living  standards 
of  the  American  people  are  due  to  our 
exports  and  our  imports.  H.R.  11970  will 
help  us  move  forward  and  share  even 
further  in  the  prosperity  resulting  from 
expanded  international  trade.  The 
measures  it  affords  for  attacking  trade 
barriers  around  the  world  will  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  our  exporters. 
It  will  open  up  new  opportunities  for  our 
farmers,  our  manufacturers,  and  our  fel- 
lew  Americans  in  every  other  line  of 
commerce. 

H.R.  11970  is  a  new  trade  program 
geared  to  the  realities  of  the  1960’s. 
We  are  in  a  dynamic  era  in  which  poten¬ 
tial  markets  for  U.S.  goods  are  widening 
with  rising  living  standards  in  countries 
on  every  continent.  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  those  markets  we 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  take  every  meas¬ 
ure  available  to  Government  to  give  our 
suppliers  adequate  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  in  those  markets.  This  means  that 
our  trade  program  must  aim  both  to 
reduce  foreign  trade  barriers  and  to  keep 
our  own  producers  competitive  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  win  a  place  in  the 
makets  thus  opened  up  to  them.  The 
broad  program  of  reciprocal  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  which  H.R.  11970  will  make  possible 
will  help  us  to  achieve  both  of  these 
aims. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  H.R.  11970 
signifies  for  our  aims  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field.  The  major  strength  of  the 
free  world  is  now  centered  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  We  and 
our  partners  across  that  ocean  share  a 
major  responsibility  for  coping  with  the 
great  problems  facing  us  today — to  guard 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries,  including 
newly  emerging  nations,  to  achieve  a 
self-reliant  status  economically  and 
politically.  Over  us  as  we  exert  our  best 
efforts  to  discharge  this  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  hovers  the  brooding  menace  of 
Communist  imperialism,  giving  utmost 
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urgency  to  the  attainment  of  our  com¬ 
mon  goals. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will 
help  us  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It 
first  of  all  provides  a  means  for  negoti¬ 
ating  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
free  world.  There  are  some  who  seem 
to  believe  that  this  is  intended  to  be 
solely  a  venture  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  to  the  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  other 
countries.  This  is  not  the  intention  nor 
will  it  be  the  result.  H.R.  11970  con¬ 
tains  an  integrated  set  of  provisions  for 
a  general  attack  on  tariffs  in  which  all 
free  world  countries  can  take  part  and 
from  which  all  will  benefit.  Thus  the 
major  tariff  negotiations  that  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  will  strengthen  our  relations  not 
only  with  the  Atlantic  partnership  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as  well. 

Now,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be¬ 
little  the  importance  of  the  Common 
Market.  Its  development  is  of  outstand¬ 
ing  significance  for  us,  and  that  fact  is 
thoroughly  recognized  in  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  11970.  But  that  bill  also  recog¬ 
nizes  that  we  have  vital  relationships 
with  other  countries  around  the  world 
and  that  these  countries,  too,  play  an  es¬ 
sential  role  in  free  world  security.  Bear 
in  mind  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
that  are  not  in  the  Common  Market  but 
share  our  common  goals  in  the  Atlantic 
partnership.  Our  neighbor  Canada  is 
not  only  our  most  important  single  trad¬ 
ing  partner  but  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
Atlantic  community.  Across  the  Pacific, 
Japan  is  another  important  trading 
partner  and  a  bastion  of  free  world 
strength  in  the  Par  East.  And  around 
the  world,  we  find  similarly  that  we 
share  trade  and  security  interests  with 
countries  on  every  continent. 

The  importance  of  free  world  strength 
and  our  common  security  is  too  obvious 
to  need  further  comment  here.  There 
is  less  appreciation,  I  believe,  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  free  world  strength  in  the 
achievement  of  our  aims  toward  the  less 
developed  countries.  We  are  already 
witnessing  with  gratification  the  increas¬ 
ing  ability  and  willingness  of  our  more 
prosperous  free  world  partners  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries  achieve  their 
aspirations  for  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress.  Through  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  we  can  help  .to  solve  the 
problems  of  these  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  and  enable  them  to  attain  the 
strength  to  stand  alone  and  resist  the 
lures  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
disagreement  about  the  need  to  attain 
the  purposes  I  have  outlined  on  both  the 
domestic  and  international  fronts.  Our 
differences  are  not  over  goals  nor  are 
they  concerned  essentially  with  the 
broadened  negotiating  authority  the 
President  needs  if  he  is  to  achieve  them. 
Our  differences  pertain  basically  to  the 
safeguards  appropriate  to  a  program  for 
the  broad  expansion  of  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  international  trade.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable,  I  ask,  to  tie  such  a  program  to 
a  narrowly  limited  safeguard  system 
which  contains,  in  fact,  only  a  single 
means  of  protection — the  imposition  of 


additional  import  restrictions  if  in¬ 
creased  imports  cause  injury  to  domestic 
industry? 

The  proposal  to  drop  the  adjustment 
assistance  program  from  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  would  leave  the  same  un¬ 
happy  situation  as  at  present.  It  would 
leave  the  President  only  an  all-or-none 
remedy.  He  would  have  to  choose,  as 
he  does  now,  between  giving  no  relief  at 
all  or  imposing  increased  import  restric¬ 
tions  which  provide  an  immediate  pan¬ 
acea  for  a  domestic  industry  but  leave 
it  without  any  incentive  to  modernize, 
to  become  efficient,  to  become  competi¬ 
tive.  He  has  no  other  alternative  such 
as  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  would  give  him. 

Under  this  program,  he  would  be  able 
to  give  prompt  and  effective  assistance 
to  injured  firms  who  want  to  modernize, 
to  become  efficient,  to  become  competi¬ 
tive,  and  he  could,  in  addition,  help  af¬ 
fected  groups  of  workers  by  appropriate 
means.  He  could  do  this,  moreover,  even 
where  the  import  injury  was  not  indus¬ 
trywide  but  was  concentrated  on  particu¬ 
lar  firms  or  groups  of  workers.  The 
increased  flexibility  provided  to  the 
President  by  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  I  caution  you,  my 
friends,  to  think  soberly  of  how  you 
would  narrow  the  safeguards  of  this  bill 
if  you  agreed  with  the  proposal  to  elim¬ 
inate  this  essential  part  of  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiaimoI. 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
opponents  of  H.R.  11970  have  used  as  a 
principal  argument  the  contention  that 
the  adjustment  assistance  portions  of 
the  bill  would  be  impossible  to  ad¬ 
minister. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  experience  of  these  critics  in  any 
way,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  sound  out 
those  who  actually  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
this  program.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Gibbons,  director  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Employment  Security  Divi¬ 
sion,  replying  to  my  request  for  com¬ 
ment  on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11970 
that  concern  themselves  with  the  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  program. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
experience,  judgment,  and  impartiality, 
and  I  wish  to  call  his  expert  opinions  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House. 

State  of  Connecticut 

Labor  Department, 
Employment  Security  Division, 
Hartford  Connecticut,  June  22,  1962. 
Congressman  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Regarding  your  letter  of  June 
18,  1962,  and  my  telegram  of  June  22,  1962, 
replying  thereto,  the  suggestion  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  readjustment  allowances  such  as  is 
set  forth  in  H.R.  11970  is  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  administer  is  a  familiar  one.  This 
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problem  was  raised  with  regard  to  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  payments  to  maritime 
workers  in  1943,  with  respect  to  servicemen’s 
readjustment  allowances  in  1944,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  veterans  in  1952,  with  respect  to  un¬ 
employment  compensation  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  unemployment  compensation  for 
ex-servicemen,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  and  all  other  attempts  by  Congress  to 
improve,  extend,  implement,  supplement,  or 
support  the  concept  of  insuring  against  the 
hazard  of  unemployment  in  the  American 
economy.  It  is  the  perennial  cry  of  those 
administrators  whose  economic  predilections 
cause  them  to  view  with  distaste  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  programs  because  the  very  suc¬ 
cess  of  Federal  participation  reflects  very 
seriously  on  the  adequacy  of  State  systems. 

It  is  not  truly  the  difficulty  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  program  that  bothers  these  indi¬ 
viduals;  it  is  the  program  itself.  I  have 
always  been  very  much  amused  to  find  that, 
once  Congress  has  had  the  courage  to  act  in 
these  areas,  the  very  people  who  have  argued 
most  vehemently  the  impossibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  such  programs  are  equally  loud, 
after  the  event,  about  their  success  in  doing 
precisely  what  they  said  they  couldn’t  do. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  movement  to  line  up  the  employment 
security  directors  against  this  measure,  and 
I  have  been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propa¬ 
ganda  with  this  end  in  view.  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  eagerness  of  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  participate  in  this  type  of 
pressure  group,  particularly  when  a  measure 
is  being  subjected  to  political  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  attack  under  the  phony  guise  of  advice 
on  the  difficulties  of  administration.  While 
I  favor  forthright  solutions  to  obvious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  as  an  appointed  State  offi¬ 
cial,  I  would  consider  it  presumptuous  on 
my  part  to  speak  for  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  as  to  the  overall  desirability  of  the  bill 
or  as  to  its  impact  on  Connecticut;  only  the 
Governor  has  a  right  to  do  so.  As  a  citizen 
of  the  third  district,  I  am  confident  that  you 
yourself  are  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the 
district’s  and  Nation’s  need  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  as  to  its  overall  quality.  But  after 
27  years  experience  in  the  business  of  ad¬ 
ministering  employment  security  programs, 
at  all  levels,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some 
assurance  as  to  feasibility  of  administration, 
and  I  can  find  nothing,  after  a  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  H.R.  11970,  which  would  be  difficult 
to  administer,  much  less  impossible  to 
administer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Gibbons, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  own  explanation  of  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  bill  which  I  do  not  believe 
have  been  fully  covered  yet  in  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  hope  that  when  the  Record 
is  available  tomorrow  Members  may  take 
time  to  read  the  parts  of  it,  at  least,  that 
interest  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
Statement  of  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas 

Today  this  committee  on  H.R.  11970  be¬ 
gins  consideration  of  a  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  recent  years.  Its  importance  is 
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manifested  by  the  widespread  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  matter  covered  by  the 
bill  as  well  as  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  public  and 
executive  sessions  on  this  matter.  Following 
1  month  of  public  hearings  where  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  views  of  persons  from  all  segments 
of  the  U.S.  economy — industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  spent  several  weeks  in  executive  ses¬ 
sions  writing  the  provisions  which  are  in 
the  bill  now  before  you. 

But  H.R.  11970  is  also  intrinsically  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  promise  it  holds  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  the  future  of  our  free 
World  trading  partners.  H.R.  11970  pro¬ 
vides  the  United  States  with  the  means  to 
enable  us  to  grow  and  expand  in  world  trade 
and  to  enlarge  upon  our  position  as  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation.  The  needs 
of  our  times  make  it  urgent  that  we  strive 
to  expand  our  role  as  the  leading  trading 
nation  of  the  world. 

Many  indeed  are  the  problems  which  face 
our  great  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  these  problems  seem  to  defy  solu¬ 
tion;  some  involve  issues  which  go  to  our 
very  survival  as  a  nation.  But  I  believe 
that  as  overshadowing  as  some  of  these  other 
problems  may  seem  to  be,  the  urgency  which 
requires  us  to  expand  our  trade  in  the  free 
world  is  not  less  than  the  urgency  which 
surrounds  these  other  problems.  The 
United  States  is  the  political  leader  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  axiomatic  that  political 
leadership  goes  hand  in  hand  with  econo¬ 
mic  leadership.  A  nation  which  maintains 
a  secondary  role  among  the  trading  com¬ 
munity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will, 
more  often  than  not,  be  relegated  to  a 
secondary  political  role.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  fact  of  international  life  which 
we  have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  post-war 
era.  Nor  need  I  dwell  at  great  length  on 
the  importance  for  our  sake,  and  the  sake 
of  all  the  free  people  of  the  world,  of  the 
United  States  retaining  its  role  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  bill  before  this  committee  will  not 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  political  and 
economic  leadership  positions  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  will  materially  assist  us  in  dis¬ 
charging  our  responsibilities  which  stem 
from  such  positions.  We  are  painfully 
aware,  each  of  us  here  today,  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  costs  involved  in  meeting  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
nations.  The  drain  on  our  fiscal  resources 
has  been  great.  We  can  all  hope  and  pray 
that  world  tensions  will  ease  so  that  the 
cost  of  manning  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
around  the  world  will  be  lessened.  Such 
are  my  continuous  hopes  and  exhortations 
as  I  know  is  the  case  with  all  of  you.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  end  of  the  fight  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  is  not  in  sight  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  continue  this 
struggle  for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

So  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  carry  the  heavy 
burdens  placed  on  our  shoulders  by  the 
challenge  of  the  forces  of  communism  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  world,  we  must 
have  strength  and  the  means  to  finance  our 
efforts.  An  expansion  of  our  trade  surpluses 
offers  the  best  immediate  hope  of  arriving  at 
those  objectives. 

By  the  same  token,  the  adoption  of  these 
same  objectives  by  all  of  our  trading  part¬ 
ners  in  the  free  world  will  bring  about  a 
major  easing  of  the  burdens  we  now  bear.  A 
liberalizing  of  trade  will  strengthen  the 
economies  of  all  participating  nations  and 
will  enable  such  nations  to  assume  a  greater 
part  of  the  load  we  are  now  carrying. 

These  are  not  idle  sentiments  or  hackneyed 
cliches.  Unless  we  do  exapnd  our  trade,  and 
thereby  enable  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  financially  to  undertake  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  cold 
war,  our  problems  will  be  aggravated. 


You  might  ask  how  H.R.  11970  will  bring 
about  expanded  U.S.  trade.  My  answer  is 
that  in  and  of  itself  it  will  not  bring  about 
this  result.  However,  this  bill  is  the  key  to 
attainment  of  this  objective.  By  its  passage 
the  United  States  will  have  served  notice 
that  it  intends  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
bargain  down  their  tariff  barriers  in  exchange 
for  our  doing  the  same.  When  these  bar¬ 
riers  are  lowered,  the  way  will  then  be 
cleared  for  U.S.  exports  to  move  out  into 
world  commerce  in  greater  quantities  and 
satisfy  the  demands  for  these  products  which 
we  know  exist. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  FOREIGN  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

What  has  been  our  history  in  this  regard? 
How  do  we  shape  up  as  a  world  trader? 
Well,  last  year  we  exported  over  $20  billion 
of  goods  while  we  imported  less  than  $15 
billion.  This  is  a  pair  of  figures  you  and  I 
have  heard  many  time  recently.  But  I  would 
like  to  dwell  for  just  a  moment  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  figures.  They  are  critical 
to  our  balance-of -payments  position.  The 
surplus  trade  balance  in  1961 — taking  out 
of  these  figures  exports  under  Government 
assistance  laws — contributed  over  $3  billion 
to  the  plus  side  of  our  payments  account. 
As  poor  as  our  payments  situation  looks  at 
the  present  time,  imagine  the  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  we  would  be  in  were  it  not  for  this 
huge  $3  billion  credit. 

Let  us  look,  also,  at  the  nature  of  the  $20 
billion  worth  of  goods  we  shipped  abroad 
last  year.  Our  agriculture  accounted  for 
over  $5  billion  of  this  amount — or  about 
25  percent  of  our  total  exports.  We  ex¬ 
ported  the  product  of  1  out  of  every  6  acres 
harvested,  a  tonnage  sufficient  to  fill  4,000 
ocean  vessels. 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  greatest 
agricultural  exporter.  We  supply  44  percent 
of  the  world  trade  in  wheat,  41  percent  of  all 
cotton,  75  percent  of  soybean,  soy-oil,  and 
cotton-oil,  48  percent  of  world  trade  in  feed 
grains,  33  percent  of  the  trade  in  tobacco, 
74  percent  of  tallow  and  greases  and  15  per¬ 
cent  of  all  rice. 

Although  the  United  States  exports  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Westerq  Europe  as  a  whole  is  our  greatest 
market  area  for  agricultural  products.  As 
far  as  individual  countries  are  concerned 
Japan  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  our  best 
customers.  In  the  past  10  years,  Japan  has 
purchased  over  $4  billion  of  U.S.  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  1961,  Japan  bought  11  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  exports,  including  more  cotton, 
soybeans,  hides,  skins,  and  tallow  than  any 
other  country.  Japan  buys  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  U.S.  cotton  crop — one  out  of  every 
four  bales  exported. 

Our  exports  of  farm  products  to  Western 
Europe  run  to  several  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Western  Europe  buys  over  one- 
sixth  of  our  wheat  exports,  about  40  percent 
of  our  barley,  almost  two-thirds  of  our  corn, 
and  almost  three-fourths  of  our  sorghums. 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  stake  which  American  agriculture  has 
in  world  trade.  But  I  believe  the  figures  I 
have  cited  do  a  much  better  job  in  making 
the  point:  U.S.  farmers  share  abundantly 
in  the  export  markets  we  have  developed 
to  date.  The  objective  of  the  Congress  must 
be  to  nurture  these  markets  and  seek  to 
expand  them  so  that  even  greater  benefits 
may  flow  to  our  farm  community.  In  my 
opinion,  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  11970 
is  the  basic  and  urgent  step  toward  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  objective. 

Industry  also  has  a  major  stake  in  U.S. 
export  trade.  In  1960,  we  exported  52  per¬ 
cent  of  our  production  of  locomotives,  one- 
third  of  our  oilfield  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  one-fourth  of  our  production  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  an  equal  percentage  of  our 
production  of  lubricating  oils.  Last  year  we 
exported  almost  $7  y2  billion  in  machinery 


and  vehicles,  over  $1^  billion  worth  of  tex¬ 
tile  fibers  and  manufactures,  almost  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  wood  and 
paper  products  and  almost  $1%  billion 
worth  of  chemicals  and  related  products.  We 
exported  over  $1  billion  worth  of  U.S.  trucks, 
automobiles,  buses  an  1  trailers  in  1961. 

From  these  statistics  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  American  worker  necessarily  has  a  great 
stake  in  expanded  U.S.  exports. 

So  each  of  the  major  segments  of  the 
economy  participate  fully  in  our  export 
trade  and  glean  substantial  benefits.  So 
whether  your  primary  interest  is  in  labor, 
agriculture,  or  industry,  the  facts  are  such 
that  a  vote  for  H.R.  11970  will  serve  this 
interest. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  imports.  In  1961 
our  imports  ran  to  about  $15  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  concerning  the  true  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  figure  of  $15  billion.  If  one 
were  to  believe  all  he  hears,  he  would  be 
convinced  that  every  one  of  these  $15  billion 
represents  a  displacement  in  our  country  of 
dollars  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
earned  by  a  U.S.  producer.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  do  almost  $1%  billion 
worth  of  imports  of  tea  and  coffee  compete 
with  U.S. -produced  coffee  and  tea?  Ob¬ 
viously  not — we  produce  no  coffee  or  tea. 
Does  almost  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  newsprint  for  our  daily  news¬ 
papers  displace  U.S.  production  of  newsprint? 
No,  we  just  do  not  produce  enough  newsprint 
for  our  requirements  and  if  it  were  not  for 
newsprint  imports  many  U.S.  newspapers 
would  not  be  printed.  Does  almost  $300  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  displace  such  items  produced  here? 
Obviously  not. 

I  could  go  on — mentioning  spices,  bananas, 
specialty  food  items,  natural  rubber,  cocoa, 
tin,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  which  are 
brought  into  the  United  States  and  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  our  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  But  the  point  I  believe  this  demon¬ 
strates  is  that,  obviously,  the  $15  billion  of 
imports  does  not  displace  U.S.  products  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  60  percent  of  our  imports  are 
truly  noncompetitive.  Thus,  of  the  $15  bil¬ 
lion  only  some  $6  billion  can  be  said  to  be 
competitive  with  U.S.  production.  In  rough 
percentages,  this  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Of  course,  these  imports  serve  another  vital 
role.  They  supply  the  dollars  to  our  trading 
partners  which  enable  them  to  buy  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  serve  other  roles,  as  well.  The 
coffee  and  tea  imports  are  the  basic  materials 
for  the  producers  of  grinding  equipment, 
brewing  equipment,  and  the  host  of  other 
things  which  are  needed  to  bring  coffee  and 
tea  to  the  consumers.  Again,  spices  are 
vitally  needed  by  the  great  food  processing 
industry  of  the  United  States  who  market 
prepared  foods  in  such  vast  quantities.  Also, 
let  us  not  leave  out  the  many  workers  whose 
jobs  depend  on  such  imports  and  on  the 
availability  of  such  articles  to  the  United 
States. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  will  bring 
about  the  necessary  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  I  will  now  outline  its  provisions  and 
explain  how  it  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

H.R.  11970  can  be  generally  divided  into 
three  major  groups  of  provisions;  (1)  The 
authority  is  given  to  the  President  to  enter 
into  foreign  trade  agreements  for  the  5-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1962,  through  June 
30,  1967;  (2)  the  President  is  given  the  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  which  will  be  required  or  ap¬ 
propriate  to  carry  out  any  such  agreement 
he  enters  into;  and  (3)  the  President  is  given 
authority  to  render  tariff  adjustment  and 
other  adjustment  assistance  to  any  industry, 
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firm,  or  group  of  workers  who  may  suffer 
serious  injury  due  to  increased  imports.  I 
will  discuss  these  in  order. 

Five-year  grant  of  authority 

The  5-year  extension  of  authority  to  the 
President  is  necessary  to  permit  effective 
trade  agreements  to  be  negotiated. 

International  trade  is  certainly  more  com¬ 
plex  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  As 
more  and  more  nations  are  emerging  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  world  trade,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  expanded,  deliberate  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  agreements  in  order  that  all 
the  possible  consequences  might  be  fully 
evaluated.  Pull  consideration  must  be  given 
to  all  factors,  both  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional,  economic  and  political,  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  a  modern-day  trade  agreement. 
Thus,  time  is  a  vital  commodity  which 
should  be  used  in  full  in  order  to  make  the 
proper  judgments. 

Under  the  4-year  extension  in  the  1958 
legislation  while  preparations  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  were  begun  shortly  after  the  enabling 
legislation  was  passed,  the  actual  agreement 
was  not  concluded  until  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  fact,  the  negotiators  were  rather 
hurried  to  complete  the  agreement  before 
the  deadline  of  June  30.  The  reason  for 
this  long  period  of  time  was  the  introduction 
into  the  trade  agreement  process  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity — popularly  referred  to  as  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  Not  only  were  the  negotiations 
with  the  market  countries  new,  and  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  time-consuming,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  Common  Market  required 
slow,  deliberate  negotiations.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  was  negotiating  a 
trade  agreement  with  an  entity  which  ap¬ 
proached  us  in  economic  prowess.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  hard  bargaining  and  long  and  tedious 
negotiating  were  required  and  were  the  order 
which  had  to  be  followed. 

While  H.R.  11970  anticipates  that  the 
United  States  will  conduct  trade  agreement 
negotiations  with  the  many  countries  of  the 
free  world  with  whom  we  trade,  it  is  also 
contemplated  that  a  major  negotiation  will 
take  place  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market.  An  agreement  with 
the  Common  Market  as  presently  constituted 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  both  in 
preparations  and  in  actual  negotiation. 
However,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Common  Market  will  be  enlarged  from  its 
present  six  country  members,  which  en¬ 
largement  will  serve  to  accentuate  the  need 
for  sufficient  time  within  which  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  which  insures  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  now  review,  for  a  minute  or  so,  the 
nature  and  makeup  of  the  Common  Market 
to  stress  the  need  for  ample  time  to  deal  with 
this  new  entity  In  Europe.  The  market  is 
a  grouping,  at  present,  of  six  European  coun¬ 
tries — Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  Its  aim  is  two¬ 
fold:  First,  economic  union;  and  second,  po¬ 
litical  union  (though  the  exact  nature  of 
the  latter  has  not  as  yet  been  determined) . 
The  economic  union,  the  factor  which  con¬ 
cerns  us  most  here  today,  strives  for  the 
creation  of  a  market  much  like  the  United 
States,  free  of  internal  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers,  free  movement  of  capital,  labor, 
transportation,  and  articles  of  commerce 
within  the  market  area.  But  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  market 
countries  intend  to  set  up  a  common  policy 
on  tariffs  and  import  restrictions  which  will 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  world— including  us. 

The  basic  form  of  the  Common  Market  and 
the  economic  advantages  that  would  be  de¬ 
rived  by  its  members  are  so  attractive  that 
virtually  all  of  Western  Europe  in  addition  to 
its  six  original  members  is  seeking  some 
form  of  association  with  it.  Greece  has  al¬ 
ready  negotiated  a  type  of  agreement  that 


would  grant  it  most  of  the  benefits  while 
permitting  Greece  certain  exceptions  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  newly  developing  home  industries. 
These  benefits  would  grant  Greek  tobacco, 
for  instance,  treatment  preferential  to  that 
accorded  to  tobacco  coming  from  nonmember 
nations  such  as  the  United  States.  U.S.  to¬ 
bacco  exports  were  29  percent  of  the  U.S. 
crop  this  last  year,  a  large  part  fo  this  going 
to  Europe. 

Turkey  and  Spain  are  expected  to  apply 
for  association  similar  to  that  of  Greece. 
England,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  are  expected 
to  apply  for  full  membership.  Norway  is 
expected  to  follow  suit.  Even  the  tradi¬ 
tional  neutral  nations,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria  have  indicated  interest  in  join¬ 
ing  if  they  can  find  a  way  of  joining  with¬ 
out  accepting  the  implied  political  ties. 
The  former  colonies  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  are  eligible  for  a  special  associ¬ 
ated  status.  Some  feel  that  if  the  United 
Kingdom  joins,  special  status  may  be 
granted  to  its  former  colonies  if  they  so 
desire.  The  United  Kingdom  would  also 
seek  to  protect  the  special  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  nations  in¬ 
cluding  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
all  major  export  competitors  of  ours  in  the 
agricultural  field. 

I  would  like  to  cite  just  a  few  facts  and 
figures  to  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the 
Common  Market.  This  present  grouping  of 
nations  a'nd  the  potential  grouping  of  na¬ 
tions  presents  a  serious  challenge  to  our  role 
as  the  world’s  leading  trading  nation.  At 
the  same  time  it  also  harbors  within  it  a 
great  opportunity  for  us.  Here  are  some 
data  regarding  the  market  which  I  believe 
clearly  demonstrate  these  points. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Common 
Market  is  populated  by  over  170  million  peo¬ 
ple.  Addition  of  countries  seeking  member¬ 
ship  or  association  could  swell  this  total  to 
over  300  million — almost  twice  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  In  1960,  the 
present  market  countries  exported  about 
$29.7  billion  in  goods  and  imported  $29.6 
billion.  That  is  a  total  trade  of  almost  $60 
billion.  Contrasted  with  our  own  exports 
of  about  $20  billion  and  imports  of  about 
$15-  billion,  one  can  see  immediately  the 
economic  prowess  of  the  market.  One  can 
also  see  the  immense  opportunity  which  we 
have  to  sell  goods  to  such  a  lucrative  market. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  market 
and  the  potential  which  is  implicit  in  its 
very  existence,  let  me  just  cite  a  few  statis¬ 
tics.  The  gross  national  product  growth 
rate  for  members  countries  from  1951  to 
1960  was  5.3  percent  while  the  industrial 
growth  rate  was  7.4  percent.  But  in  1960,  the 
community’s  gross  national  product  rose  7 
percent  over  that  of  1959.  This  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  rate  of  about  3  or  3i/4 
percent.  Industrial  production  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  In  1960  rose  12  percent  above  that  in 
1959.  For  the  first  3  years  of  the  Market’s 
existence,  industrial  production  expanded 
some  25  percent.  The  imports  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  went  from  a  dollar 
volume  of  11.2  billion  in  1950  to  29.6  billion 
in  1960.  Even  more  remarkable,  exports 
went  from  about  9.3  billion  to  29.7  billion 
in  the  same  period. 

In  short,  this  is  a  picture  of  glowing 
health — abounding  prosperity.  And  with 
such  the  case,  one  can  see  immediately  that 
within  the  confines  of  this  market  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  United  States  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  to  make  even  greater 
gains  than  we  have  in  the  past.  We  can 
only  imagine  the  increased  opportunities 
which  will  be  ours  when,  as  may  happen, 
Great  Britain  and  other  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  join  this 
community  of  free  nations. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  this  economic  giant  which  is  rising 
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in  Europe?  Moreover,  can  anyone  believe 
that  we  could,  or  should,  try  to  tackle  so  vast 
and  important  a  problem  in  a  less  period  of 
time  than  that  provided  in  H.R.  11970?  i 
don’t  believe  we  can  afford  to  fail  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Common  Market 
countries  bargaining  down  their  external 
tariffs  in  exchange  for  reductions  on  our 
part.  And  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  force 
our  people  to  enter  into  so  far-reaching 
and  important  an  agreement  without  having 
all  the  time  they  need  to  do  a  good  job. 

Authority  to  reduce  tariffs 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  major  part 
of  the  bill — the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  a  basic  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs  by  50  percent 
of  the  July  1,  1962,  levels.  In  addition,  he 
would  be  empowered  to  reduce  by  more  than 
50  percent  or  eliminate  any  tariff  on  any 
article  which  is  included  in  a  category  of 
articles  the  world  trade  in  which  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market.  He  would  also  be  empowered  to  re¬ 
duce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  eliminate  a 
duty  on  any  agricultural  product  when  he 
determines  that  the  agreement  in  which  such 
action  is  taken  will  tend  to  assure  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  of  the 
same  product.  Authority  would  also  be 
given  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or 
eliminate  the  duty  on  any  tropical  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  when  the  Common  Market 
takes  action  on  its  tariffs  which  will  accom¬ 
plish  similar  Results.  Finally,  the  President 
could  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or 
eliminate  any  duty  of  5  percent  ad  valorem 
or  lesser  amount. 

Are  these  substantial  grants  of  authority? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  "yes.”  However, 
the  President  needs  all  of  this  authority  to 
get  the  job  done  which  we  would  like  to  have 
done.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
bill  does  not  give  give  all  of  the  authority 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  I 
feel  that  this  authority  is  vitally  necessary 
if  the  President  is  to  do  a  proper  and  effective 
job  in  expanding  our  trade. 

Why  does  the  President  need  this  author¬ 
ity?  The  basic  reason  is  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  are  (1)  eliminating  tariffs 
among  themselves,  and  (2)  erecting  a  com¬ 
mon  tariff  wall  which  wifi  apply  to  all  out¬ 
siders — including  the  United  States. 
Through  the  combined  results  of  these  two 
objectives — free  trade  within  the  market  and 
tariffs  against  outsiders — we  face  a  potential 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  present  sales  out¬ 
let  in  Europe.  We  will  lose  that  market  un¬ 
less  we  can  get  them  to  lower  or  remove  their 
import  barriers.  No  longer  will  our  U.S.  ex¬ 
porters  be  able  to  compete  within  that  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  French  producer  or  a  German  pro¬ 
ducer  if  the  latter  has  no  tariff  to  pay  while 
the  U.S.  exporter  is  burdened  with  a  tariff 
levy.  If  we  want  to  continue  to  get  our  prod¬ 
ucts  inside  the  market  area — our  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  machines,  trucks,  and  the  whole 
host  of  things  we  now  sell  in  that  area — we 
must  get  them  to  lower  or  remove  these  ex¬ 
ternal  tariffs.  And  the  cuts  they  make  must 
be  substantial.  Even  a  modest,  residual 
tariff  wall  might  prove  to  be  too  great  a 
barrier  for  our  goods  to  hurdle.  The  tariffs 
which  remain  after  they  negotiate  with  us 
must  be  low  enough  to  permit  our  products 
free  access  to  their  markets. 

The  only  way  that  the  Common  Market 
will  agree  to  make  substantial  cuts  in  their 
tariffs  is  if  we  agree  to  reciprocate  and  make 
sizable  reductions  in  our  tariffs.  We  are 
realists,  or  we  should  be.  We  will  get  noth¬ 
ing  for  nothing.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
demand  from  them  substantial,  meaningful 
reductions  in  their  external  tariffs.  But  we 
can  only  demand  where  we  have  the  right 
to  also  give.  An  agent  armed  with  author¬ 
ity  to  buy  a  $10,000  home  must  be  able  to 
offer  $10,000. 
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If  we  concede  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
Common  Market  tariff  down  to  a  low  level, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  in 
reduction  of  our  own  tariff  levels.  It  does 
no  good  in  1962  to  argue  about  what  might 
have  been  if  we  had  bargained  harder  in  the 
past.  We  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
fact  that  one  of  our  most  lucrative  markets 
is  disappearing  behind  a  tariff  wall  and  will 
be  out  of  reach  unless  we  get  that  wall  down. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bill  this  committee  has 
before  it  contains  the  tools  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  to  do  the  job  and  to  do 
it  well. 

Our  ability  to  compete 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  even  if 
the  EEC  lowers  its  tariffs,  we  are  already 
priced  out  of  world  markets.  We  cannot 
compete,  they  say.  The  facts  say  they  are 
completely  wrong.  The  $20  billion— $15 
billion  ratio  says  they  are  wrong.  The 
$700  million  balance  of  trade — in  our  favor — 
with  Japan  says  they  are  wrong.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  American  products  in  all  countries 
of  the  world  says  they  are  wrong.  Look  at 
such  products  as  synthetic  rubber,  cigarettes, 
nylon  yarn,  aircraft,  DDT,  plastics,  synthetic 
ammonia,  phosphate  rock,  soybeans,  corn, 
fresh  peaches,  and  canned  fruits.  I  know  of 
no  better  rebuttal  to  these  pessimists  and  I 
can  cite  no  more  substantial  reason  for  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  competitive  ability  of  our 
American  farmers,  processors  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

We  are  selling  our  products  abroad  and  we 
will  continue  to  sell  them  if  we  can  keep 
tariffs  down  and  are  given  a  fair  chance. 

We  are  selling  more  to  Japan — a  favorite 
target  for  critics  of  international  trade — 
than  we  buy  from  her.  And  we  want  this  to 
continue  to  be  so.  We  sell  more  to  Europe 
than  we  buy  there.  We  want  this  also  to 
continue.  Our  favorable  trade  balance  will 
continue,  and  expand,  if  we  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered. 

People  around  the  world  have  needs  and 
desires  similar  to  our  own.  They  long  for 
good  food,  proper  clothing,  and  the  many 
things  we  in  the  United  States  take  for 
granted.  Our  economy  is  sufficiently  strong, 
and  potentially  able,  to  supply  a  good  part 
of  the  demands  which  these  people  are  pres¬ 
ently  voicing  and  which  they  will  continue 
to  voice.  U.S.  products — high  in  quality  and 
reflecting  a  high  degree  of  technology — are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  in  demand.  Our 
job  is  to  get  these  products  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumers  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
this  if  tariff  barriers  are  lowered.  Tariff 
barriers  can  only  be  lowered  if  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  agree  to  lower  them.  Such  agreement, 
of  course,  will  involve  our  undertaking  to 
lower  our  tariffs. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  beneficial 
effects  which  further  tariff  negotiations  un¬ 
der  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  have  for 
our  commercial  and  other  relations  with  the 
European  Common  Market,  Japan,  and  other 
advanced  economies.  We  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  both  the  act  and  our¬ 
selves  if  we  do  not  also  recognize,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  over  our  action  on  this  bill,  the  equally 
great  importance  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  to  the  many  less-developed  countries  in 
the  world,  and  in  particular  to  our  partners 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  European  Common  Market  offers  a 
great  trade  challenge  to  every  country  in  the 
free  world.  We  in  the  United  States  are  in 
an  excellent  position  to  take  up  this  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  advantage  because  our  economy 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
the  range  of  products  which  we  might  ex¬ 
change  to  our  mutual  benefit  is  indeed  ex¬ 
tensive.  However,  for  those  countries  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  whose  econo¬ 
mies  are  still  geared  to  the  export  of  a  few 
basic  commodities,  the  possibilities  for  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  greatly  expanded  consumer 
market  are  relatively  restricted.  Their  nego¬ 
tiating  power  at  the  tariff  bargaining  tables 


is  handicapped  by  the  limited  composition 
and  volume  of  their  few  main  exports.  For 
these  countries,  the  maintenance  of  a  world¬ 
wide,  multilateral  trading  system,  based  on 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  in  respect 
to  those  products  which  are  so  vital  to  their 
export  economy,  is  nothing  short  of  essential. 

Many  of  these  countries  see  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  a  threat  to  this  system.  They 
see  competing  products  from  Africa — from 
the  former  dependencies  of  the  Common 
Market  members — given  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  Common  Market.  They  also 
see,  in  high  tariffs  on  semiprocessed  goods 
and  simple  manufactures,  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  their  ability  to  compete  for  a  place 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  must  be  able  to  counter  these  appre¬ 
hensions  and  to  promote  in  a  meaningful 
way  the  economic  development  of'  these  na¬ 
tions  which  has  become  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy.  We 
must  be  able  to  take  positive  action  to  insure 
that  no  member  of  the  free  world  community 
is  excluded  from  participating  in  the  great 
opportunities  for  trade  expansion. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  gives  us  the  tools 
to  take  this  action.  First,  it  continues  our 
traditional  most-favored-nation  policy  under 
which  all  reductions  made  in  negotiations 
with  any  other  country  are  extended  to  all 
other  free  world  countries.  We  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  any  reductions  which  are  made  by 
other  countries,  including  the  Common 
Market,  will  also  apply  to  products  of  the 
less-developed  countries. 

Second,  it  offers  opportunities  for  mutual 
tariff  reductions  between  ourselves  and  the 
less-developed  countries  under  the  general 
50-percent  reduction  authority.  We  antici¬ 
pate  that  other  countries  too  will  join  in 
negotiating  with  the  less-developed  countries 
to  improve  their  export  opportunities  on 
those  products  which  are  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  them. 

Third,  the  provision  granting  the  President 
authority  to  eliminate  duties  of  less  than  5 
percent  will  offer  many  opportunities  for  the 
developing  countries  to  benefit,  since  many 
of  our  low-duty  imports  are  products  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  countries. 

Finally,  the  special  authority  on  tropical 
agricultural  and  forestry  products  will  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  eliminate  duties  on  such 
products  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  significant  quantities  and 
are  of  direct  importance  to  many  developing 
countries.  It  will  put  the  United  States 
solidly  behind  many  of  our  friends,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Latin  America,  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  elimination  of  duties  on  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  Common  Market.  As  such  duties 
constitute  one  of  the  major  impediments  to 
the  expansion  of  their  export  sales  in  Europe, 
action  by  the  Common  Market  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  of  particular  importance  to  our 
partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  expansion  of  export  opportunities  for 
the  less-deVeloped  •  countries  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  maintenance  of  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  programs.  Trade  provides  a 
direct  stimulus  to  economic  development  and 
increases  the  capacity  of  these  countries  to 
purchase  needed  imports  from  industrialized 
nations.  We  thus  benefit  in  two  ways  from 
action  which  we  take  to  expand  their  export 
possibilities :  we  help  build  a  solid  basis 
for  economic  expansion  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  thus  insuring  our  own  security  in¬ 
terests  in  their  ordered  transition  to  higher 
levels  of  development,  and  we  contribute 
toward  the  expansion  of  our  own  export 
trade  by  helping  provide  them  with  the 
means  to  buy  our  goods. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  holds  significant 
promise  for  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  fully  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Its  enactment  will  be  a  major  step  forward 
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in  our  relations  with  those  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  look  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  a  troubled,  but 
highly  promising,  period  in  world  history. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  economic  offensive 

A  final  consideration  in  this  important 
matter  is  the  presence  in  the  world  of  the 
trade-and-aid  offensive  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  By  the  use  of  economic  bait  and  lures, 
the  Red  nations  are  entrapping  the  weaker 
countries  of  the  world  and  forcing  upon  their 
people  an  ever-increasing  pressure  to  give  up 
their  freedom  and  embrace  communism.  A 
shipment  of  a  commodity  which  a  poor, 
starved  economy  badly  needs  is  coupled  with 
requirements  that  Soviet  information  cen¬ 
ters  be  permitted  to  be  set  up  and  the  well- 
oiled  propaganda  machine  be  permitted  to 
spew  out  its  venomous  lies  about  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world. 

The  Red  bloc  succeeds  because  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  dumping  tactics  it  employs.  We  must 
thwart  their  drive  by  meeting  their  invita¬ 
tions  to  slavery  with  invitations  to  freedom. 
If  we  would  do  this,  we  must  offer  these  less- 
developed  nations  an  opportunity  to  sell 
their  goods  in  free  world  markets  and  engage 
in  sound,  economic,  self-respecting  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words  and  by  our  good 
faith  acts  of  realistically  leading  the  free 
world  down  the  path  of  open  and  nondis- 
criminatory  trade,  we  can  overcome  the 
bottomless,  worthless  promises  that  Moscow 
and  Peiping  deal  in.  The  free  world  must 
not  respond  in  kind,  it  must  not  mouth  pious 
platitudes  and  cliches,  it  must  not  rely  on 
words  to  overcome  the  lies  being  foisted 
upon  the  poorer  people  of  the  world.  The 
free  world  must  move  forward  with  concrete 
acts  which  will  be  unassailable  and  which 
will  fully  destroy  the  impact  of  the  Red  bloc’s 
lies  about  us. 

I  have  recounted  Just  a  few  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  considerations  which  convince  me 
that  we  must  give  our  President  the  author¬ 
ity  to  offer  meaningful  U.S.  tariff  cuts  in 
exchange  for  meaningful  tariff  reductions 
by  others. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  H  R. 
11970  is  not  a  carte  blanche  handout  of  au¬ 
thority  to  the  President.  Basically,  I  re¬ 
iterate,  the  bill  gives  him  the  power — the 
means — to  perform  the  task  at  hand. 

We  have  not  tied  his  hands  or  crippled 
him  in  any  way.  We  did  not  give  with  the 
right  hand  and  take  away  with  the  left. 
This  bill  is  no  exercise  in  futility.  Nat¬ 
urally,  to  get  the  job  done  was  our  objective 
and  in  my  opinion  the  bill  will  permit  just 
that. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  other  hand,  to  insure  a  voice 
to  all  interested  persons,  certain  preagree¬ 
ment  procedures. 

We  have  provided  for  preagreement  hear¬ 
ings  where  all  interested  parties  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  about 
each  and  every  proposed  tariff  cut.  Full 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  every  interested 
industry,  firm,  worker,  exporter,  importer, 
supplier,  or  any  other  person  to  support  or 
oppose  proposed  tariff  cuts  on  each  article. 
If  there  are  parties  who  feel  that  they  may 
be  injured  by  tariff  reductions,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  case  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  alleging  reductions  in 
tariffs  will  harm  a  firm,  group  of  workers,  or 
an  industry.  If  convinced,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  will  so  advise  the  President  who  will 
have  before  him  the  Commission’s  advice 
when  he  is  ready  to  act. 

The  President  will  have  a  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  trade  agreement  negotiations 
who  will  serve  at  the  President’s  pleasure 
and  who  will  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma¬ 
tion.  This  representative  will  be  available 
for  consultation  with  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor  and  will  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
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these  segments  of  our  economy.  This  offi¬ 
cial  will  go  to  trade  agreement  negotiations 
fully  armed  with  all  the  facts  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  make  proper  Judgments  and 
wise  decisions. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  organization  which 
will  be  of  Cabinet  level.  This  Interagency 
Trade  Organization  will  advise  the  President 
of  each  and  every  important  factor  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

I  have  said  that  the  bill  does  not  tie  the 
President’s  hands  and  you  can  see  that  it 
does  not.  Our  aim — the  objective  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — was  to  set 
up  procedural  requirements  which  would  in¬ 
sure  that  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  would 
be  out  in  the  open  and  available  for  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operating 
this  program.  We  believe  that  if  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  la¬ 
bor  will  take  full  advantage  of  these  pro¬ 
cedures,  then  the  committee’s  aim  will  have 
been  realized.  If  a  particular  segment  of 
the  economy  has  some  reservations  about  a 
given  proposed  trade  agreement  action,  we 
expect  that  representations  will  be  made  to 
the  agencies  designated  in  the  bill  so  that 
such  reservations  can  be  analyzed  and 
studied. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  some 
people.  H.R.  11970  is  enabling  legislation. 
Its  passage  will  not  automatically  reduce 
one  single  tariff  of  the  United  States.  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  any 
reduction  in  duty  by  use  of  the  new  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  bill  will  result.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  point  only  because  I  have  received 
letters  and  other  communications  urging 
defeat  of  the  bill  because  on  its  passage 
“duties  will  be  eliminated  on  this  item  or  on 
that  item.”  I  know  that  most  of  you  here 
have  received  similar  protests  against  passage 
of  this  bill. 

I  repeat — not  one  single  tariff  presently 
in  force  will  automatically  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  your  voting  for  this  bill  and  its 
ultimate  passage.  And  further,  the  fact 
that  this  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  certain  reductions  in  rates  of  duty 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  reduce  every 
rate  of  duty  to  the  maximum  level 
authorized. 

This,  of  course,  is  why  we  provided  for 
these  preagreement  procedures.  If  a  given 
industry  can  convince  the  President  that  a 
reduction  in  duty  will  injure  it,  then  I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will 
take  action  having  such  a  result.  In  my 
opinion,  he  would  not  because  such  action 
would  be  destructive  of,  and  would  not  con¬ 
tribute  to,  the  aim  of  the  bill  to  assist  in 
strengthening  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  grant  of  authority  in 
H.R.  11970  will  not  put  the  President  in  the 
position  of  having  no  choice  but  to  take  a 
calculated  risk  of  hurting  some  few  U.S. 
producers.  He  will  have  ample  authority 
to  offer  concessions  in  those  areas  where  he 
feels  no  harm  will  be  done. 

The  bill  also  would  expand  and  improve 
upon  the  present  provision  of  law  concern¬ 
ing  trade  with  the  Communist-bloc  coun¬ 
tries.  The  committee  inserted  a  provision 
which  requires  the  denial  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  benefits  to  all  Communist  countries, 
including  Cuba,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  As 
far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  all  commercial 
trade  with  that  Communist  nation  is  pres¬ 
ently  halted.  But  if  that  trade  ever  again 
is  permitted,  and  for  so  long  as  Cuba  is  dom¬ 
inated  or  controlled  by  communism,  her 
products  will  not  get  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  or  any  preferential  treatment. 

Further,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  also  provides  for  denial  of  most-fav- 
ored-nation  treatment  to- products  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  discriminate  against  U.S. 
products  or  which  maintain  unjustifiable 
restrictions  against  our  goods  inconsistent 


with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

As  the  free  world  leader  in  trade,  the 
United  States  must  set  an  example  of  open 
and  nondiscriminatory  trade. 

J  believe  we  have  lived  up  to  our  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  past  and  I  expect  we  will  in 
the  future.  If  we  maintain  a  record  devoid 
of  unjust  discriminations,  we  expect  that 
others  should  do  the  same.  The  objectives 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  cannot  be 
met  and  realized  unless  all  parties  to  such 
agreements  live  up  to  their  obligations  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
contracts  which  they  freely  undertake.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  expend  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  expense  in  negotiating 
an  agreement  if  any  party  thereto  takes,  or 
permits  to  be  taken,  any  unjustified  tariff  or 
nontariff  action  having  the  effect  of  nullify¬ 
ing  the  objectives  sought  by  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  looks  to  increased  trade  but 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  in  fact  cur¬ 
tail  trade  is  a  patent  contradiction  of  the 
aims  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  an  open  and  non-dis- 
criminatory  trading  system  among  the  free 
world  nations  will  be  the  aim  of  all  parties 
to  free  world  trade  agreements.  Only  if 
that  result  Is  attained  will  the  full  benefits 
of  trade  agreements  be  realized. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  concerning  tariff  adjustment  and  other 
adjustment  assistance. 

At  the  outset  let  me  state  categorically 
that  H.R.  11970  not  only  continues  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  present  tariff  relief  provisions 
of  existing  law,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  im¬ 
proves  on  these  provisions. 

Can  an  injured  domestic  industry,  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  increased  imports  result¬ 
ing  from  trade  agreement  concessions, 
receive  relief  in  the  form  of  increased  tariffs 
or  quotas,  or  both  under  the  bill?  Yes,  with¬ 
out  any  doubt  whatsoever.  Is  this  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  existing  law?  Not  at  all.  Aside 
from  an  approach  to  the  scope  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  a  given  case  which  is  far  more  suitable 
to  the  objectives  of  H.R.  11970,  the  bill  con¬ 
tinues  in  full  force  the  present  authority  of 
the  President  to  adjust  tariff  restrictions 
upward  in  a  given  case. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may 
increase  tariffs  by  50  percent  of  the  1934 
rates — in  effect,  to  150  percent  of  the  1930 
Tariff  Act  rates.  I  would  like  to  digress  one 
moment  on  this  point.  During  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  this  matter,  some  people  expressed 
concern  at  the  proposal  to  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reduce  July  1,  1962,  rates  by  50 
percent.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  far  greater  power  contained  in  the  bill  to 
increase  tariffs  or  to  impose  quotas.  The 
quota  power  is  unlimited — it  includes  the 
power  to  embargo  goods.  In  terms  of  current 
rates  of  duty,  the  power  to  increase  duties 
amounts  to  an  authority  to  make  increases 
on  the  order  of  several  hundred  percent.  To 
be  consistent  those  who  complain  about 
vesting  great  powers  in  the  President  should 
have  been  opposed  to  such  power  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — but  apparently  they 
were  not. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  full  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  tariff  relief  in  appropriate 
cases.  So  the  bill  continues  this  concept  in 
present  law  and  further  strengthens  it  in 
the  following,  respects:  If,  in  a  given  case, 
the  President  fails  to  implement  the  tariff 
increases  or  quotas,  or  both,  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  remedy 
an  injurious  situation,  Congress  can,  by  a 
majority  vote,  override  the  President  and 
cause  the  higher  tariff  reductions  to  be  put 
into  effect.  Not  by  the  present  two-thirds 
vote  on  a  privileged  resolution  as  at  present, 
but  by  a  majority  vote  can  the  Congress 
exercise  its  will. 

Provision  is  made  for  full  hearings  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  any  escape -clause 
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investigation,  Just  as  they  are  required  at 
the  present  time. 

So  I  ask  you:  Is  there  anything  different 
in  what  I  have  Just  said  which  detracts  from 
present  law  as  some  claim?  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  “No.”  Contrary  to  the  allegations 
of  those  who  say  we  have  watered  down  the 
relief  provisions  of  existing  law,  they  are 
stronger  and  provide  a  greater  measure  of 
protection  than  do  present  provisions.  We 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  should  be  ample  testimony  of  our  in¬ 
tention  to  strengthen  the  relief  provisions 
for  injured  industries. 

Those  who  say  we  have  scuttled  existing 
safeguards  argue  primarily  that  our  action  in 
authorizing  supplemental  or  alternative  as¬ 
sistance  to  firms  or  workers  adversely  affected 
by  imports  proves  their  point.  They  say 
that  since  we  provide  for  these  supplemental 
or  alternative  approaches,  we  fully  intend 
that  they  be  the  sole  avenues  of  assistance 
and  that  tariff  relief  should  never  be  granted. 
If  we  intended  that,  then  I  ask  why  we 
spent  so  much  time  on  improving  and 
strengthening  the  escape-clause  provisions 
of  the  bill?  Why  did  we  provide  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  failure 
to  implement  Tariff  Commission  findings? 
Why  did  we  spend  days  discussing  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  setting  up  procedures  which  will 
assist  in  expeditious  processing  of  escape- 
clause  cases?  Why  did  we  cut  down  the 
time  allowed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  re¬ 
port  on  its  escape-clause  findings?  Those 
who  charge  we  do  not  intend  that  these  pro¬ 
visions  be  used  would  have  you  believe  that 
all  of  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  these 
provisions  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  The  effort 
was  to  come  up  with  a  realistic  escape-clause 
provision  which  would  be  usable,  and  which 
we  expect  to  be  used,  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  adjustment  assistance  authorized  to 
be  given  to  adversely  affected  firms  will  con¬ 
sist  of  technical  assistance,  loan  guarantees 
or  direct  loans,  and  tax  assistance  in  the 
form  of  extended  loss  carry-back.  For 
workers,  this  adjustment  assistance  will  take 
the  form  of  trade  readjustment  allowances 
and  retraining  in  new  skills  so  as  to  permit 
an  orderly  adjustment  on  the  part  of  workers 
to  new  competitive  conditions. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  did  the  committee 
provide  for  firm  and  worker  assistance?  We 
did  it  to  fill  a  void  in  existing  law  which 
permitted  unjust  and  inequitable  situations 
to  arise. 

Let  us  take  two  cases  of  industry  injury 
under  present  law.  The  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  in  the  first  case  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  protect  the  industry 
affected  even  though  it  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  retaliation  against  another  industry  and 
this  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
national  repercussions.  He  will  grant  tariff 
relief.  But  in  the  case  of  the  other,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  industry  is  marginal  and 
it  would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  as 
a  whole  to  grant  tariff  relief.  What  is  the 
result?  Nothing  is  done  for  this  second 
industry — for  its  firm  or  its  workers.  They 
are  out  in  the  cold. 

The  bill  before  you  recognizes  that  there 
will  be  instances  that  will  necessitate  either 
a  limited  form  of  tariff  relief  or  no  tariff 
relief  at  all..  Let  us  realize  that  these  cases 
of  injury  are  not  simple,  black  or  white 
propositions.  The  President's  decision  on 
whether  to  take  action  is  a  difficult  one 
indeed  and  he  must  take  into  account  the 
overall  national  interest  and  particularly  the 
national  security  interests  in  making  his 
decisions.  When  the  President  is  forced  to 
decline  full  tariff  relief  in  a  given  case,  the 
firms  and  workers  in  the  industry  concerned 
would  not  be  turned  down  and  forgotten 
under  the  bill  before  you.  H.R.  11970  recog¬ 
nizes  our  obligation  to  this  industry  to 
render  some  assistance  to  get  it  into  a  more 
competitive  posture. 
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The  Government  would  render  assistance 
to  these  workers  and  firms  just  as  a  tariff 
increase  would  constitute  Government  as¬ 
sistance.  Many  people  who  deplore  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  in  the  form  of  low-cost 
loans  or  training  or  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances  for  workers  argue  vehemently  for  a 
high  tariff,  which  is,  of  course,  nothing  other 
than  governmental  assistance. 

H.R.  11970  goes  further  than  existing  law 
on  another  important  facet  of  the  problem 
of  import  injury.  Under  present  law,  where 
an  industry  is  found  not  to  be  injured, 
nothing  is  done  to  assist  those  firms  and 
workers  within  that  industry  which  are 
injured.  The  greater  number  of  cases  which 
have  come  up  under  existing  law  fit  into 
this  class.  Obviously,  in  such  cases  it  would 
not  be  in  the  national  interest  to  raise 
tariffs  which  most  of  the  industry  did  not 
need  and  perhaps  did  not  want. 

What  should  our  attitude  be  toward  the 
firms  and  workers  in  an  industry  who  are 
adversely  affected  but  whose  industry  is  not 
hurt?  Should  we  continue  our  present  policy 
of  turning  our  backs  on  them?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  and  this  bill  would  not. 

The  bill  provides  that  firms  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  some  other  existing  agency 
which  can  help  them.  The  bill  also  specifi¬ 
cally  provides  for  loans  to  all  qualifying  firms 
and  sets  up  special  authority  and  procedures 
where  they  can  get  help  and  assistance  if 
they  need  it. 

When  it  comes  to  workers,  some  tell  us 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  State  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits  and  retraining 
under  the  Manpower  Act  only.  First,  these 
acts  were  passed  with  an  entirely  different 
problem  in  mind.  If  they  had  been  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  of  assisting  workers 
to  make  an  adjustment  to  import  competi¬ 
tion,  then  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been 
drafted  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  11970. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  President  with  a  means  of  assisting 
firms  and  workers  adversely  affected  by  im¬ 
ports  which  in  most  cases  would  get  no 
relief  under  present  law.  If  this  assistance 
is  to  be  a  realistic  and  practical  addition  to 
tariff  relief  it  must  provide  assistance  which 
will  be  adequate  to  enable  the  workers  to 
adjust. 

The  proposal  of  some  that  any  assistance 
received  by  a  worker  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  because  of  imports  should  come 
from  existing  benefit  programs  and  should 
not  exceed  the  level  and  duration  of  such 
benefits  means,  in  effect,  that  there  would 
be  no  special  adjustment  provisions  for 
workers  in  the  trade  bill  but  that  instead 
reliance  should  be  placed  entirely  on  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
careful  consideration  rejected  this  proposal. 
While  we  directed  that  existing  programs 
should  be  fully  utilized  we  also  recognized 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
promote  effective  adjustment  of  firms  and 
workers  injured  as  a  result  of  import  com¬ 
petition. 

Such  assistance  is  not  a  new  concept.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases 
when  unemployment  of  a  national  character 
has  occurred,  even  when  action  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  not  caused  such  un¬ 
employment,  Congress  has  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  assistance  available  to  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  under  State  law.  Specific 
examples  include  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights,  reconversion  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  for  seamen,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  for  certain  Korean  vet¬ 
erans,  and  extended  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  In  addition.  Congress  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment  in  similar  situations  in  enacting 
the  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Acts. 

In  the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of 
H.R.  11970  the  committee  has  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  afford  adequate  assistance  to  the 
workers  whose  unemployment  or  underem¬ 
ployment  is  caused  by  the  national  trade 
policy. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
trade  adjustment  provisions  are  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  federalize  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  system.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  states  empha¬ 
tically  that  adjustment  assistance  for  work¬ 
ers  has  not  been  proposed  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  field.  Instead  it  is  only  intended  as  an 
effective  alternative  to  the  job  protection 
now  available  to  workers  in  import  sensitive 
industries  through  the  tariff  and  the  escape 
clause  procedure.  In  many  ca'ses  now  no 
relief  is  granted  under  the  procedure. 

If  adjustment  assistance  is  to  be  adequate 
it  must  offer  more  than  a  minimum  amount 
of  financial  assistance  to  tide  the  displaced 
worker  over  until  he  can  find  another  job 
or  complete  a  training  program.  It  must  re¬ 
flect  the  fact  that  the  Government,  as  an 
alternative  to  protecting  the  worker  through 
increased  tariffs,  has  a  real  responsibility  to 
provide  a  concrete  program  that  will  help 
him  to  adjust  as  fully  as  possible  to  a  con¬ 
structive  position  in  an  efficient  and  com¬ 
petitive  industry. 

To  this  end  H.R.  11970  recognizes  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist  the 
workers  to  remain  with  their  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  seniority, 
pension,  and  other  accumulated  job  benefits 
of  workers  be  fully  protected.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  propose  to  do  this 
in  part  by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  directly  to  import  affected  firms. 

They  also  impose  special  obligations  upon 
the  firms  employing  affected  workers  as  well 
as  upon  the  Federal  agencies  administering 
the  assistance  program. 

First,  in  section  311(b)  dealing  with  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms  it  is  provided  that  one  of  the 
conditions  for  the  granting  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  that  the  firm  gives  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  interests  of  its  adversely 
affected  workers. 

Second,  in  section  326(b)  concerning  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  required  that  to  the  extent  practic¬ 
able  training  programs  shall  be  developed 
which  will  retrain  workers  to  meet  the  man¬ 
power  needs  of  their  employer. 

And  third,  in  section  361(b)  the  services  of 
an  interagency  board  are  made  available  to 
the  President  to  advise  him  “on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coordinated  programs  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  firms  and  woi'kers,  giving 
full  consideration  to  ways  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  employment  relationship  *  *  * 
where  possible,  consistent  with  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment.” 

There  is  no  intention  to  perpetuate  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  uneconomic  arrangements.  Instead, 
the  effort  will  be  to  assist  firms  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  who  face  a  common  hardship  to  ad¬ 
just  in  a  way  that  permits  them  to  progress 
together. 

State  unemployment  insurance  programs 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  by  themselves  are  not  adequate  to 
help  import  affected  workers  to  adjust  as 
some  argue.  The  unemployment  insurance 
laws  do  not  cover  many  workers  who  may  be 
affected  by  import  competition.  Many  small 
firms  axe  excluded  from  its  coverage  and 
practically  no  agricultural  workers  enjoy 
such  protection. 

Under  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program,  eligibility  for  the  full  52 
weeks  of  training  allowances  is  limited  to 
unemployed  heads  of  families  and  house¬ 
holds.  Even  then  not  all  such  workers  will 
have  access  to  such  allowances,  since  they 


may  not  be  trainable  and  training  facilities 
may  not  be  available. 

The  amount  of  benefits  under  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws  would  also  be 
insufficient  in  many  cases  for  the  many  low- 
wage  workers  who  would  be  affected  as  well 
as  for  the  many  workers  who  will  face  not 
merely  temporary  unemployment  but  loss  of 
skill,  seniority,  fringe  benefits,  and  other 
related  employment  benefits.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  workers  who  may  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  import  competition  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  employed  in  industries  in  which 
the  average  wages  paid  are  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  national  average  manufacturing 
wage.  If  trade  readjustment  allowances 
were  set  at  a  level  equal  to  50  percent  of  a 
worker’s  average  weekly  wage,  which  is  the 
standard  followed  in  many  State  laws,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  workers  would  receive 
a  weekly  allowance  of  less  than  the  national 
average  of  weekly  unemployment  insurance 
payment. 

Another  reason  why  State  unemployment 
insurance  and  the  manpower  training  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  means  of  providing  adequate  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  for  trade-affected  work¬ 
ers  is  not  adequate  is  that  the  duration  of 
benefits  under  these  programs  would  not  be 
sufficient  in  many  cases.  The  nationwide 
average  under  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  laws  is  only  23  weeks  of  benefits.  For 
those  persons  facing  a  change  of  employers 
or  the  need  to  acquire  a  new  skill,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  significant  number  of  older 
workers  who  will  be  affected,  such  a  period 
would  be  inadequate. 

The  62  weeks  of  allowances  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
would  probably  be  adequate  to  cover  train¬ 
ing  alone,  in  most  cases.  However,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  supplemental  assistance  for  un¬ 
employment  and  training  assistance,  and  the 
delay  inherent  in  the  procedure  for  deter¬ 
mining  import  injury  make  it  advisable  to 
provide  for  a  26-week  extension  for  train¬ 
ing  where  appropriate.  Such  an  extension 
is  provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Since  assistance  in  addition  to  that  gen¬ 
erally  available  to  workers  is  required  for 
an  adequate  adjustment  to  imports,  H.R. 
11970  includes  provisions  to  insure  that  the 
additional  assistance  would  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  clearly  entitled  to  it.  For 
that  reason,  the  bill  contains  detailed  pro¬ 
vision  for  identifying  import  affected  em¬ 
ployment.  It  also  establishes  eligibility 
standards  calling  for  a  length  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  labor  force  and  to  import  af¬ 
fected  employment  which  are  much  stricter 
than  any  existing  in  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  Incidentally,  this  con¬ 
cept  of  stricter  standards  for  higher  bene¬ 
fits  is  one  frequently  followed  by  the  States. 
Moreover,  in  line  with  its  emphasis  on  train¬ 
ing,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  disqualifies 
workers  from  receiving  trade  readjustment 
allowances  if  they  refuse  without  good  cause 
suitable  training  to  which  they  have  been 
referred.  Such  a  disqualification  from  un¬ 
employment  compensation  exists  only  in  the 
laws  of  three  States. 

These  facts  demonstrate,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  trade  adjustment  provisions  are 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  basic  reasons 
why  I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11970.  Let 
me  leave  this  Committee  with  this  thought: 
The  times  and  the  world  situation  are  such 
that  I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
a  bold  move  forward  in  the  basically  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  international  trade.  If  we  adopt 
a  hesitant,  inward-looking  attitude,  then 
others  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  in¬ 
spiration  will  do  the  same.  Such  a  course 
of  action  and  reaction  would  bode  no  good 
for  either  us  or  those  who  take  their  cue 
from  us.  The  net  result  would  contribute 
to  the  divisive  plan  of  the  Red  bloc. 

Let  us  not  act  from  fear  or  apprehension 
but  from  strength  and  conviction.  The 
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United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  arrange¬ 
ment  with  any  nation  of  the  free  world. 
Those  who  say  we  do  tend  to  deal  in  terms 
of  possibilities  and  “iffy”  type  thinking.  They 
project  short-term  curves  on  small-scale 
charts  and  conclude  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  before  we  are  taken  over — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  foreign  producers. 
Much  the  same  fears  were  expressed  back  in 
1934  when  the  great  Cordell  Hull  initiated 
the  program  which  H.R.  11970  contemplates 
expanding  and  continuing.  While  history 
proves  that  the  fears  were  not  realized  in 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  never¬ 
theless  they  continue  to  be  expressed  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  same  interests  with  added 
emphasis. 

Our  country’s  greatness  lies  in  her  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  move  forward  no  matter 
what  the  odds  against  success  were.  In  this 
field,  the  odds  are  in  our  favor. 

We  have  never  backed  down  from  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  offered  us  a  real  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  our  system  is  the 
best  system.  It  is  .because  we  have  un¬ 
flinchingly  accepted  every  challenge  thrown 
up  to  us  that  we  today  are  the  greatest  people 
and  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Monagan]  for  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  points  that  I  should  like  to 
mention  here.  The  first  concerns  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  question  of  expanding  im¬ 
ports.  To  begin  with,  even  though  it 
might  be  possible  generally  to  expand 
our  imports  in  the  country,  nevertheless, 
as  pointed  out  only  this  week  in  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
necessary  result  of  this  expansion  would 
be  the  increase  of  foreign  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  of  raising 
the  volume  of  exports  from  the  section 
which  I  represent  to  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  remote,  indeed,  since  the 
wage  rates  in  the  Common  Market  are 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  those 
prevailing  in  industry  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley,  while  the  plants  are  as  modern 
or  more  modern  than  ours. 

The  second  point  is  this.  If  we  are  to 
have  as  a  national  policy  one  which  will 
eliminate  industries  and  jobs,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  admitted,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
were  not  to  support  the  adjustment 
assistance  section  of  the  bill  in  the  event 
that  a  preliminary  attempt  is  made  to 
take  that  section  out  of  the  bill.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  should  get  the  best  deal  possible 
for  workers  and  industries  in  my  section 
whose  jobs  and,  businesses  are  eliminated 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
WickershamI. 

(Mr.  WICKERSHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  been  discussing  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  near  Waurika, 
Okla.,  for  the  past  2  weeks.  We  have 
discussed  the  effects  of  the  flooding  and 


droughts  on  the  people  of  the  Waurika 
area. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  the  need  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  industrial  water  has  been 
explored.  Lawton,  Duncan,  Waurika! 
Walters,  Comanche,  Temple,  and  the 
DX-Sunray  plant  between  Duncan  and 
Comanche  must  have  more  water  to 
satisfy  needs  for  continued  growth. 

There  also  is  need  for  provision  of  ad¬ 
ditional  recreational  opportunities  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  expanding  population, 
conservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  in  addition  to  development  of 
feasible  irrigation. 

The  absence  of  ground  waters  in  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  in  the  study  of  the 
area  precludes  reliance  on  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  new  water  supplies  essential  to 
continued  economic  growth. 

The  streamflows  of  Beaver  Creek  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  favorable  surface  water 
resource  of  significant  volume  and  suit¬ 
able  quality  available  to  the  project  area. 

Construction  of  a  multipurpose  reser¬ 
voir  near  Waurika  on  Beaver  Creek,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  appropriate  aqueduct 
system,  irrigation  distributions  system, 
and  other  related  works,  would  provide 
optimum  development  of  the  available 
resources.  The  plans  for  this  project 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  desires 
of  the  local  people.  The  Beaver-Cow 
Creek  Watershed  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  has  and  is  leading  the  struggle  for 
this  project.  The  plans  of  development 
is  economically  justified  and  financially 
feasible.  The  inclusion  of  each  purpose 
is  justified  and  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  optimum  development  of  the 
available  resources.  Construction  of  the 
works  contemplated  under  the  plan 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  project 
area,  State,  and  Nation. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
works  proposed  for  Federal  construction 
totals  $25,019,500  on  the  basis  of  the 
April  1959  prices.  This  includes  $367,500 
for  minimum  basic  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  required  for  protection  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  visiting  public  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  also  includes,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service,  $457,200  primarily  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  3,500  acres  for  a  wildlife 
management  area,  $447,900  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  2,580  acres  for  a  national  wiild- 
life  refuge,  and  $4,500  to  provide  trash- 
racks  at  the  irrigation  pumping  plant  to 
exclude  catchable  size  fish.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  recommends  that 
additional  non-Federal  expenditures 
totaling  $400,000  be  made  for  accessory 
recreational  facilities.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  proposes  development  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  with  funds 
available  to  that  agency. 

The  estimated  $15,856,500  of  construc¬ 
tion  costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  water  supply  would  be  reim¬ 
bursable  with  interest  and  $4,044,300 
allocated  to  irrigation  would  be  reim¬ 
bursable  without  interest.  The  balance 
of  $5,118,700  would  constitute  nonreim¬ 
bursable  allocations  to  flood  control,  rec¬ 
reation.  and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

The  plan  of  development  contemplates 
that  a  master  conservancy  district  rep¬ 


resenting  all  project  water  users  would 
operate  and  maintain  the  dam,  reser¬ 
voir,  and  aqueduct  system,  and  an  ir¬ 
rigation  district  would  operate  and 
maintain  the  irrigation  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  call  for  action 
of  this  House  on  the  Waurika  project. 
Yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  the  Wau¬ 
rika  bill.  Today,  I  again  plead  with  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  again  call  for  action  on 
the  Waurika  project. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert! 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment 
assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11879)  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal -tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 
Mr\SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  NoS127  on  June  25,  the  Record  shows 
me  as  not  being  present.  I  was  present 
and  voteaY‘yea,”  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that!  the  permanent  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION  IN  POLAND 
IS  A  FRAUD 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  IRnise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hiswemarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matteh.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker\very 
shortly  the  House  will  take  up  the  issue 
of  economic  assistance  to  Communist 
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Poland  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
One  opinion  frequently  advanced  in  an 
-  effort  t\  justify  American  aid  to  the 
CommunM  regime  of  Poland  is  that 
Poland  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
other  captive^  nations,  that  the  Warsaw 
regime  has  a  cb^tain  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  from  Mosisow,  and  that  freedom 
of  religion  is  Viot  seriously  men¬ 
aced  by  the  WarsaV  regime.  These  ar¬ 
guments  fly  in  the  face  of  the.  facts  with 
regard  to  life  withinNCommunist-occu- 
pied  Poland  today,  "they  need  to  be 
exposed  so  that  the  truthswith  regard  to 
religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  in  Poland  may  be  kfiown  before 
the  issue  of  American  aid  Ho  Poland 
comes  before  the  Congress. 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet,  in  its  edition  of 
June  23,  1962,  published  a  significant 
story  on  the  persecution  of  religioH  in- 
Poland  as  reported  by  the  Vatican  Radio 
in  Rome.  This  dispatch  analyzes  tli 
most  recent  Communist  decrees  regulat 
ing  public  meetings  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  decrees  are  used  to  suffocate 
Christian  life  in  Poland.  This  review 
points  out  that  the  persecution  of  the 
church  in  Poland  is  not  as  severe  as  in 
many  other  captive  countries,  but  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  Warsaw  regime 
is  set  upon  a  course  to  eliminate  freedom 
of  religion.  The  review  follows: 

Church  in  Poland  Fights  for  Life — Vatican 

Radio  Notes  State  Has  Become  More 

Oppressive 

Vatican  City. — The  Vatican  Radio,  in 
aforthright,  point-by-point  indictment 
charged  that  the  condition  of  Catholicism 
in  Poland  is  steadily  worsening  due  to  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  any  doubt  about  this  has 
been  dispelled  by  recent  Lenten  sermons  de¬ 
livered  by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  pri¬ 
mate  of  Poland,  which  showed  “quite  plainly 
what  a  battle  is  being  fought  by  the  church 
-  in  his  country.” 

“During  the  last  few  months,  after  the 
final  suppression  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
Polish  schools,”  the  Vatican  station  declared, 
“the  government  office  for  religious  affairs 
attempted  to  control  religious  classes  in  par¬ 
ish  buildings  as  well. 

“Meanwhile,  a  decree  for  excessive  taxes 
from  societies  not  recognized  by  the  State 
has  for  some  time  been  threatening  to  suf 
focate  religious  worship  itself.  Discrimin: 
tions  and  obstacles  hinder  nuns  in  hospitals. 
Priests  and  religious  are  excluded  from  rlni- 
versities.  Recognition  of  existing  Catholic 
societies  is  refused  and  new  ones  are/iot  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  formed. 

The  station  said  the  Polish  bisfrops  have 
protested  against  the  illegality  At  such  de¬ 
crees,  basing  their  stand  on  /the  national 
constitution,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  said  a  new  law  providing  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  public  meetings  hqu  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  even  worse. 

“This  law,”  it  stated, /lays  down  that  every 
meeting  and  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
societies  that  are  not  considered  social  must 
be  previously  authorized  by  the  civil  author¬ 
ities.  For  processions  and  pilgrimages,  which 
are  specially  m^htioned  in  the  new  law,  pre¬ 
vious  notification  of  the  path  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  required  and  the  use  of  loudspeak¬ 
ers  is  forbidden.” 

The  Vatican  station  said  the  decree  has 
already/ been  put  into  force,  the  occasion 
being, /celebrations  planned  for  April  29  in 
honor  of  St.  Adalbert,  patron  of  Poland. 

/The  traditional  procession,  which  usually 
takes  place  in  the  center  of  Gniezno  was  rele- 
/gated  instead,”  it  commented,  “to  the  out- 
/  skirts  of  the  city.” 


“The  aim  of  such  decrees,”  it  added,  “is 
obviously  the  slow  suffocation  of  Catholi¬ 
cism.  They  are  no<t  always  all  put  into  ac¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
«!Ver  abolished.  They  are  at  hand  for  a  suit¬ 
able  occasion  to  use  them,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  this  can  be  done  without  arous¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  the  people.” 

Declaring  that  “there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  is  behind  all  this,”  the  station  said 
“it  is  made  doubly  evident  by  the  constant 
antireligious  propaganda,  by  the  activity  of 
those  people  who  sell  their  religion  to  lead 
an  easier  life,  by  the  press  which,  according 
to  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  throws  mud  on  the 
priests  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  by 
the  ‘progressive’  movements  started  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  break  up  the  religious 
unity  of  the  people.” 

The  Vatican  Radio  said  the  condition  of 
Catholicism  in  Poland  is  still  better  than 
in  those  other  countries  enslaved  by  com¬ 
munism.  But  it  added  that  the  recent  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  Cardinal  Wyszynski  “is 
enough  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  faithful  in  those 
countries  have  to  face.” 

The  station  said  the  survival  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  Poland  is  “the  exclusive  result  of  the 
stKmgmindedness  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
faith,  of  the  Polish  people.  The  Communists,' 
ho*weVer,  regard  it  merely  as  a  reason  to  carrji^ ‘ 
out  theh-  atheistic  propaganda  on  a  more  ir 
tense  and  far-reaching  scale.” 

On  Passion  Sunday  Cardinal  Safari 
Wyszynski,  \primate  of  Poland,  made  a 
significant  address  which  has/become 
available  to  the  press  in  the  free  world 
in  recent  dayss.  In  this  address  the 
cardinal  called  attention  tjo  the  confis¬ 
catory  tax  policies-,  of  the  Warsaw  re¬ 
gime  now  being  us&<3  ih  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  Catholiraeminary  in  War¬ 
saw.  The  Cardinal/characterized  this 
tax  as  a  cruel  iiyusticdv  pointing  out 
that  if  the  tax  wa/not  paid-all  the  semi¬ 
nary  owns  wily  be  confiscated.  The 
highlights  of  Me  Passion  Sunday  sermon 
delivered  by  (cardinal  Wyszynski  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  r^sue  of 
June  23,  2962,  as  follows: 

Weak  Foes  of  Reds  Assailed  by  PolisioPri- 

matiZ-Cardinal  Wyszynski  Laments 
Failures  of  Intellectuals 
„Aie — Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  pri-N 
^Vte  of  Poland,  castigated  his  countrymen 
Jfho  fail  through  weakness  to  defend  the 
^church  against  communism. 

In  a  Passion  Sunday  address  which  re¬ 
cently  was  made  known  here,  the  cardinal 
displayed  particular  dissatisfaction  with  “in¬ 
tellectuals  (even  Catholic  intellectuals)  ” 
who  smile  and  say,  “Oh,  well,  the  bishops 
and  priests  will  muddle  their  way  through 
somehow;  let’s  not  get  ourselves  involved; 
let’s  not  put  our  necks  on  the  block.” 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  delivered  the  sermon 
in  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  in 
Warsaw. 

His  Eminence  also  described  a  tax  on  the 
seminary  of  the  Warsaw  archdiocese  imposed 
by  the  Gomulka  government  as  a  “cruel  in¬ 
justice.” 

“Since  an  act  of  injustice  violates  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  evident  rights,”  he  said,  “I  have  re¬ 
solved  not  to  pay  these  exactions.” 

Excerpts  from  his  sermon  follow: 

“  ‘Which  of  you  shall  convince  Me  of  sin? 
If  I  say  the  truth  to  you,  why  do  you  not 
believe  Me?’  (St.  John,  VIII,  46) . 

“This  selfsame  tragedy  that  Christ  experi¬ 
enced  is  facing  us  too;  for  today  Christ  can 
put  the  same  question  to  us,  in  so  many 
occasions  connected  with  our  personal  and 
social  life.  'Which  of  you  shall  convince 
Me  of  sin?’ 

“But  it  is  not  Christ  alone  who  asks  this 
of  us;  we  hear  this  question  put  to  us  in 
every  sector  of  our  lives,  in  our  personal 


relations  with  God  and  His  grace  that  seeks 
to  draw  us  to  Him  in  love.  We  hear  it  ir 
our  social,  public,  political,  professional  live/; 
we  must  keep  asking  ourselves  this  spe 
question  Our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Jev 

“All  down  the  centuries,  Christ  ha/  been 
pelted  with  stones.  Today’s  Gospel  closes 
by  the  words  ‘They  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  Him’  (John  8:59).  Those  stones  still 
fly  through  the  air;  century  a/ter  century 
Christ  has  been  stoned;  he  is/stoned  today 
when  we  cast  our  stones  at  .His  church. 

“It  is  indeed  a  marvel  /That  after  2,000 
years  of  such  stoning  the  church  should 
not  have  been  quite  crushed.  How  many 
stones  are  hurled  at  Christ  in  our  families, 
because  He  stands  for/the  honor  of  the  home, 
and  proclaims  the  jluty  of  conjugal  love  and 
chastity. 

“There  is  in  th/s  world  an  institution  that 
seeks  to  arrest/the  stones  meant  for  Christ, 
to  turn  therryaside  from  Him  to  her;  but  the 
church  does  not  always  suceed  in  doing 
this;  more/than  one  reaches  the  sacred  head 
of  Chris/  but  cannot  kill  Him,  for  Christ 
died  ojTce,  and  dies  now  no  more.” 
no  fighters 

<oday  the  hail  of  pebbles  threatens  to 
oyerwhelm  the  church;  yet  nobody  offers  to 
rard  them  off.  Just  as  we  so  often  over¬ 
look  what  we  owe  to  the  God  who  dwells  in 
us,  so  we  forget  our  duties  toward  God’s 
church;  so  it  is  that  stones  keep  flying  in 
her  direction  and  nobody  seems  to  worry 
about  protecting  her. 

"When  I  first  came  here  to  Warsaw  I 
frequently  heard  Catholics  prominent  in 
civic  affairs  say:  ‘I  am  not  anxious  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  block  even  if  the  block  is 
the  Gospel.’ 

“There  are  not  many  people  ready  to 
suffer  for  the  church  and  for  her  defense; 
that  is  why  it  is  so  easy,  in  our  society,  to 
throw  stones  at  the  church. 

“I  know  what  you  say:  ‘The  church  has 
survived  for  over  1,000  years  here  in  Poland; 
she  will  ride  out  this  storm  too.  No  need 
for  us  to  get  too  involved.’  And  so  you  avoid 
getting  involved;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
church  is  suffering,  for  herself  and  for  you. 

“That  is  the  explanation  why,  in  this 
country  of  ours,  her  enemies  can  treat  the 
church  of  God  as  they  please;  and  yet  the 
church  can  ask,  fearlessly,  ‘which  of  you  will 
convince  me  of  sin?’ 

“Just  recently  a  troupe  of  young  women, 
bearing  good  Polish  names,  appeared  on  TV 
In  a  skit  that  travesties  a  historical  event 
related  by  the  Bible;  they  mocked  God’s 
wold-  pretending  that  it  was  not  Cain  who 
slew\Abel,  but  vice  versa;  Abel  killed  Cain, 
and  sb  the  just  Abel  is  the  real  criminal. 

“In  the  same  vein,  Christ  has  been  accused 
£>f  murdVing  children.  Do  you  think  I  am 
exaggerating?  Read  some  of  our  Warsaw 
papers,  andHpu  will  be  convinced.  We  won¬ 
der  how  the  Jews  of  old  could  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  sa!Vto  Christ,  ‘Thou  hast  a  devil.’ 
Yet  the  same  thing  goes  on  today;  Abel  is 
guilty  of  murdering  Cain;  Christ  and  His 
church  are  the  grea^  culprits  responsible  for 
what  happens. 

“So  Polish  girls  amu^e  themselves  this  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  TVepectators,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themselves  nrtellectuals  (even 
Catholic  intellectuals)  wil\  smile  and  say, 
‘Oh,  well,  the  bishops  and  priests  will  muddle 
through  somehow;  let’s  not  rget  ourselves 
involved;  let’s  not  put  our  ne^ks  on  the 
block.’ 

"Is  it  only  the  bishops  and  priests  who 
have  duties  to  fulfill  toward  the  Hiurch? 
Should  not  every  true  Catholic  defend  the 
church,  courteously  but  firmly  upholcK  her 
sacred  rights,  in  contemporary  society  and 
our  Nation? 

“How  little  you  know  of  the  struggles  theN 
church  endures  to  defend  her  rights,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  you  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  such  struggles  are  the  church’s  daily 
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sjand  [Mr.  Johnson]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

\fr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  25  the  Supreme  Court 
of  thoJJnited  States  shocked  and  stunned 
this  Nation  by  branding  the  saying  of 
official  players  in  public  schools  as  un¬ 
constitutional.  Immediately  after  read¬ 
ing  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  prepared  and  introduced  a 
House  joint  Absolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  753-/proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  thatthe  offering  of  non¬ 
sectarian  prayers  or'any  other  nonsec¬ 
tarian  recognition  of  God  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places.  \ 

Following  one  of  the  moA  momentous 
decisions  ever  handed  down  bV  our  high¬ 
est  Court,  I  have  received  an  avalanche 
of  mail,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls  pro¬ 
testing  an  obviously  anti-Christiar/opin- 
ion  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  opinion 
will  have  a  major  and  controversial  im¬ 
pact  on  public  school  practices  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation.  One\ 
half  of  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  religious  ceremonies;  ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent  of  all  baccalaure¬ 
ate  services  in  public  schools  have  some 
religious  content. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  which  per¬ 
mits  the  sending  of  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails  on  the  one  hand  and 
invalidates  official  noncompulsory  prayer 
on  the  other  has  aroused  a  people  who 
are  proud  of  the  religious  heritage  that 
made  this  Nation  great. 

This  is  indeed  a  perilous  world,  an 
unstable  world,  and  yet  it  is  self-evident 
that  when  a  nation  goes  down  to  defeat 
and  destruction  it  is  not  so  much  that  it 
has  been  assailed  from  without  but  be¬ 
cause  something  has  given  way  from 
within. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
stunned  Christian  Americans;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  decision,  if  left  to  stand,  will  * 
contribute  to  a  marked  deterioration  of 
spiritual  emphasis  in  the  United  States. 

What  keeps  a  people  strong  and  calm?/ 
What  keeps  a  nation  a  symbol  of  great/ 
ness?  I  say  it  is  a  country’s  reliance  jdn 
God.  Religion  was  and  should  now  be 
our  Nation’s  strength.  It  is  obviou/that 
valor,  law,  and  ambition  cannot  sustain  a 
people,  else  Rome  might  still  be/he  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  world.  America’s  peril  comes 
not  only  from  battleships,  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  submarines,  huge  land'  armies,  and 
H-bombs,  but  from  weakness  on  the 
spiritual  front.  Our  forefathers  put  on 
the  full  armor  of  Godyand  we  today  can 
do  no  less  if  we  are-fo  defend  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  from  the  forces  of  evil 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul.  The  nation  that  loses  faith  in 
God  and  man  loses  its  most  unifying  and 
consei'ving  force. 

If  the  United  States  it  to  meet  the 
global  challenge  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
fronted/we  must  rediscover  the  spiritual 
basis  oi  our  political  concept. 

Mjx  Speaker,  it  must  be  “this  Nation 
under  God’’  or  it  will  be  “this  Nation 
udder  some  dictator.” 


In  an  unkempt  upper  room  in  England 
some  112  years  ago  a  man  wrote  rapidly 
through  the  night.  In  the  morning,  this 
man — Karl  Marx — turned  his  paper, 
known  as  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
over  to  a  friend.  Gentlemen,  from  this 
upper  room  flowed  an  influence  that 
changed  the  world.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  lives  because  of 
it;  almost  a  billion  people  are  under  its 
infamous  banner;  the  booted  tread  of 
Communist  soldiers  are  heard  in  many 
lands  today;  and  fear  and  malice,  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hate  can  be  found  everywhere. 
But  I  speak  today  concerning  another 
upper  room,  a  most  important  upper 
room,  where  a  group  of  Christians  met 
some  1,900  yeax-s  ago.  From  this  room 
flowed  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  love, 
kindness  and  goodness,  which  has  glori¬ 
ously  captured  millions  of  people.  We 
cannot  afford  to  desti’oy  the  fabric  of  our 
religious  heritage  in  this  ti-oubled  20th 
century.  We  cannot  condone  the  action 
of  the  group  that  sponsoi’ed  this  anti- 
Christian  case.  It  is  noteworthy  thaV 
this  same  organization  in  the  guise  j6t 
-Champion  of  civil  liberties  has  defended 
Communists  in  several  instances. 
America  needs  to  be  awakened.  ./There 
is  moral  deterioration  taking  place 
within,  our  Nation  which  imperils  the 
existexiee  of  this  free  and /democratic 
country./,  / 

George  Washington,  oar  first  Pi-esi- 
dent,  during/ the  first  inaugural  giving 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  God’s  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  devfclopnrfent  of  this  counti-y 
and  a  statement/pf  his  own  conviction 
that  this  NationAvas  bom  under  God 
wrote  in  the  following  manner: 

In  tendering  *hls  homage  to  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  every /public  and  private  good,  I  as¬ 
sure  myself  that  it  expresse\your  sentiments 
not  less  th4n  mine  own;  nor  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  at  large.  *  \  *  No  people 
can  be  hound  to  acknowledge  a\d  adore  the 
Invisible  Hand,  which  conducts/the  affairs 
of  m/i,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Each  step  by  which  they  Have  ad- 
v/Xiced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
jnation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
'some  Providential  agency.  \ 

I  sincerely  hope  I  may  have  the  suiX 
port  of  my  colleagues  in  the  passage  of 
my  measure  or  any  other  comparable 
resolution. 


AIRLINES  IGNORE  PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as 
congressional  agreement  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  travel  tax,  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  was  made  clear,  the  Nation’s 
trunk  aii-line  carriers  appear  determined 
to  divert  the  tax  savings  away  from  the 
traveling  public  and  convert  them  into 
added  revenues.  The  general  public  will 
again  end  up  as  loser  in  a  tax  cut  from 
which  they  will  get  no  benefit. 

The  announcement  by  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  in  this  morning’s  newspapei's  to 
increase  coach  fares  by  6  pex-cent  on 


August  1  forewarns  the  traveling  public 
of  a  determined  effort  by  the  trunk  air¬ 
lines  to  completely  eliminate  attractively 
pi-iced  coach  travel.  This  pricing  policy 
completely  disregards  the  tremendous 
public  interest  in  low-cost  /ir  travel — 
free  of  frills,  champagne  eocktails,  and 
gourmet  dinners.  Economy  is  the  at¬ 
traction  of  coach  travel;  While  it  may 
divert  some  passengers  from  first-class 
flights,  it  sei-ves  to  divert  more  passen¬ 
gers  from  congested surface  travel.  The 
elimination  and  /pricing  up  of  coach 
travel  simply  forces  more  people  to  use 
their  automobiles. 

The  popularity  of  Eastern’s  air  bus 
service  to  / lie  seaboard  cities  indicates 
the  popularity  and  profitability  of  low- 
cost  flights.  It  may  be  coincidental  that 
the  same  cities  are  served  by  railroad 
transportation  that  is  still  slightly  com¬ 
petitive.  Perhaps  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Regard  or  some  other  agency  should  in- 
/juire  whether  or  not  this  type  of  shuttle 
service  is  being  provided  solely  to  give 
the  railroad  transportation  of  persons  a 
knockout  blow. 

Coach  travel  has  shown  increased 
popular  support  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  airlines  have  been  engaged  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  reducing  the  scheduling  of  coach 
flights.  Between  Cleveland  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  United  Airlines  has  completely 
eliminated  coach  travel.  At  the  same 
time,  coach  flights  between  New  York, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  record  will  indicate  that 
most  carriers  have  been  reducing  the 
availability  of  economy  flights. 

The  great  majoi'ity  of  aii-line  travelei'S 
want  a  safe  air  trip  to  their  destination. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  the  price 
of  the  ticket  than  they  are  with  the  type 
of  plane  or  its  speed.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  saving  of  days  of  travel 
rather  than  minutes  or  even  hours.  They 
have  little  interest  in  tape  recorders,  red 
cai-pets,  or  stag  flights.  Why,  then, 
should  this  traveler  be  saddled  with  the 
cost  of  these  frills  by  higher  fax-es? 

With  the  speed  of  modern  aircraft,  it 
has  become  almost  unnecessary  to  serve 
food  in  flight,  except  for  transcontinental 
/lights.  Many  meals  in  flight  are  served 
xn  a  frantic  dash  to  fit  them  into  the 
flight  schedule.  If  the  great  majority  of 
air  'iravelers  had  their  choice  between 
food  nx  flight  and  lower  prices  for  travel, 
I  am  sin-e  they  would  choose  the  latter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
domestic  carriers  have  made  no  effort  to 
penetrate  the  tremendous  mai-ket  of  the 
unsubsidized /domestic  traveler.  They 
have  endeavored  to  cater  to  the  expense - 
account,  credit-oard  group.  In  a  city 
district  such  as  i/represent,  97  percent 
of  the  air  travel  is  carried  on  by  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  people.  I  would  venture 
an  estimate  that  75  percent  of  the  re¬ 
sidents  of  my  district  have  never  been  in 
a  commercial  airline.  With  rising  prices, 
their  chances  at  air  travel  afe  even  more 
remote.  \ 

The  automobile  remains  the  principal 
competitor  to  mass  air  travel.  Tn^  high¬ 
ways  are  glutted  with  motorists/,  who 
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wo\fld  prefer  to  fly  if  the  prices  were 
right 

Travel  abroad  was  given  a  tremendous 
boost  with  the  introduction  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  fare,  and  low-cost  charter  flights 
which  havis  taken  over  the  market.  If 
attractive  priding  policies  stimulate  more 
international\r avel ,  why  not  try  it  for 
domestic  travels, 

As  another  alternative,  the  airlines 
could  stimulate  low-cost  travel  by  pro¬ 
viding  drastically  reduced  rates  on  night 
flights.  Practically  all  airline  services 
shut  down  at  11  or  12\o’clock  at  night. 
The  expanded  use  of\low-cost  night 
flights  would  provide  the\traveler  with 
service  at  a  price  he  maY  afford.  It 
would  provide  use  for  equipment  and 
facilities  at  a  time  they  are  unused.  The 
capacity  of  our  airports  coulcKbe  ex¬ 
panded  without  the  construction  of 
added  facilities.  With  the  present\:on- 
gestion  at  airports  and  with  the  haz¬ 
ardous  crisscross  of  flight  patterns,  nignt 
travel  might  prove  to  be  more  safe  as 
well  as  more  convenient.  The  failure 
to  use  our  airways  and  airport  facilities 
during  the  night  and  early  morning 
hours  is  wasteful. 

The  public  acquiescence  to  airline 
merger  and  consolidation  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  carriers 
would  l'emain  public  spirited.  It  was 
believed  that  they  would  pass  on  to  the 
public  some  of  the  economy  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  merger.  The  airlines  have  a 
grave  public  responsibility  to  provide 
safe  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  greatest  number  of  air  travelers. 
If  they  fail  in  this  obligation,  public  re¬ 
action  may  generate  demands  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  competitive  carriers. 
Perhaps  someone  may  come  along  and 
propose  to  do  the  job  better  if  granted 
a  competing  franchise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  airlines  should 
not  forget  their  obligation  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  service  to  the  greatest 
number.  Their  obligation  to  provide  at¬ 
tractive  coach  service  is  inherent.  The 
proposal  of  Eastern  and  other  airlines 
to  raise  the  price  of  popular  coach  serv¬ 
ice — and  the  practice  of  other  carriers 
to  eliminate  coach  service — is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  The  proposal  of  Eastern 
to  raise  the  price  of  coach  service  im; 
mediately  after  a  cut  in  the  travel  tj 
was  made  certainly  is  ill  timed  an$r  in 
extremely  poor  taste. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  RE^EW  OF 

PAST  TARIFF  HISTORV  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  (at/the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at /(bis  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  incline  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  measure  now  coming  before  Con¬ 
gress,  let  us  induce  perspective  briefly  by 
reviewing  ,past  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Washington  administration’s  tar¬ 
iff  lav/ of  1789  was  the  first  act  passed 
by  Congress.  Its  purpose,  according  to 
Mr/James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  to 
Ye  productive  of  revenue — and  to — 


protect  our  domestic  manufactures.” 
These  twin  policy  objectives  have  gov¬ 
erned  our  Nation’s  lawmaking  objec¬ 
tives  from  1789  to  the  present,  and  still 
will  unless  H.R.  11970  passes  and  throws 
both  of  these  objectives  into  the  ashcan. 

The  next  major  national  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  policy  action  was  taken  pursu¬ 
ant  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  January  15,  1790.  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington’s  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton  was  asked 
to  report  to  Congress,  and  he  presented - 
a  “Report  on  Manufactures”  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1791,  setting  forth  briefly  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  philosophy  of  our  first 
national  administration.  It  is  highly 
protectionist  in  nature — and  the  bible 
of  American  industries  ever  since. 

The  twin  principle  of  tariffs  both  for 
protection  and  for  revenue  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  that  and  subsequent  adminis¬ 
trations  for  the  next  half  century — with 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  protective  as¬ 
pects.  These  early  Presidents  were  all 
^concerned  with  and  favored  tariffs  both 
(>r  revenue  and  protection. 

^rom  those  early  days  to  the  present,, 
many  gyrations  in  the  foreign  commerce 
policy  of  the  United  States  have  oc¬ 
curred),  Upon  occasion,  the  emphasis 
was  on  \evenue.  On  occasion,  the' em¬ 
phasis  was  on  protecting  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.  Historically  speaking/' it  can 
be  said  that  these  two  fundamentals 
were  intertwined:  revenue  and  protec¬ 
tion.  The  emphasis  changed,  but  the 
two  principles  governed./ 

H.R.  11970  would  completely  reverse 
this  173  years  of  prehetfent.  It  virtually 
eliminates  the  prinorole  of  protection. 
As  a  belated  aftermath  of  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  H.R. 
11970  would,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
discard  customs  duties  as  ah  important 
source  of  public  revenue  at  a\ost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  at  least  $£00  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 


COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  11970,  THE 

SO-CALLED  TRADE  EXPANSION 

ACT  OF  1962 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
considering  H.R.  11970,  this  House  should 
first  understand  the  salient  character¬ 
istics  of  this  proposed  measure.  Integral 
to  any  consideration  of  H.R.  11970  is  the 
recognition  of  its  substance  and  meaning. 

In  essence,  H.R.  11970  is  one  more 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  the  12th  such  extension,  and  a 
radical  one. 

It  carries  certain  broader  authorities 
.to  the  Executive,  some  hypothetical:  and 
includes  the  Federal  handout  and  sub¬ 
sidy  principle  rejected  by  the  1953  bi¬ 
partisan  Randall  Commission  and  by  the 
Congress  ever  since. 

The  measure’s  fundamental  feature  is 
authorization  for  the  Exectuive  to  nego¬ 
tiate  trade  agreements  for  reductions  in 
U.S.  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  to 
be  staged  over  a  5-year  period.  While 
the  reductions  are  intended  to  be  recip¬ 


rocal,  past  experience  has  shown  that 
they  usually  turn  out  to  be  unilateral. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  like¬ 
wise  permitted  reductions  up  to  50  per¬ 
cent,  as  did  the  1945  extension  of  the 
same  act.  This  key  feature  of  H.R.  11970 
is  nothing  new.  The  1934  act  and  the 
1945  extension  lacked  any  reciprocity 
provisions  which  ever  proved  effective. 
Their  mandate  was  vague  and  the  use  of 
the  word  “corresponding”  proved  mean¬ 
ingless. 

Certain  features  of  this  measure  differ 
quite  radically  from  the  basic  existing 
statutes  and  from  the  terms  of  the 
previous  11  extensions. 

But,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
heart  of  the  measure  is  the  50-percent 
tariff  reduction. 

The  additional  features  include  au¬ 
thorization  for: 

First.  Total  elimination  of  duties  of 
5  percent  or  less.  These  low  duties  nego¬ 
tiated  through  previous  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  now  provide  Federal  revenue,  but 
only  infrequently  protection.  This  pro¬ 
vision  means,  or  presages,  the  virtual 
end  of  our  Nation’s  173-year  use  of  tariffs 
as  a  revenue-producing  method — thus 
requiring  other  revenue  sources  to  be 
tapped,  and  in  substantial  amounts. 

Second.  Total  elimination  of  duties 
where  80  percent  of  world  trade  origi¬ 
nates  within  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community.  This 
provision  is  most  hypothetical  in  that 
the  European  Economic  Community 
membership  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Such 
authority  for  the  Executive  will  proba¬ 
bly  prove  viable  only  if  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  perhaps  others  should  join  that 
Community.  Whether  objections  from 
British  trade  unions,  rural  interests  and 
the  Commonwealth  countries  will  per¬ 
mit  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  is  highly 
conjectural.  For  instance,  the  New  Y  ’ ' 
Times  of  June  20  reports: 

The  original  timetable  may  be  kept,  of¬ 
ficials  said,  but  Mr.  Heat  hand  other  officl-is 
are  not  optimistic. 

The  outline  of  the  possible  agreement,  it 
is  feared,  may  prove  so  vague  that  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  leaders  will  find  in  it  little  of 
substance  for  debate.  There  is  some  talk 
among  qualified  sources  of  postponing  the 
meeting  until  later  in  the  autumn  or  even 
of  having  two  meetings,  one  in  September 
and  the  other  in  November. 

Whatever  the  timing  agreed  upon,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  perfunctory  acceptance  of  the  outline  or, 
eventually,  of  the  terms.  As  Mr.  Heath  put 
it  delicately  in  speaking  to  newsmen  today, 
“The  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  will 
discuss  this  together  and  will  undoubtedly 
influence  each  other.” 

The  Commonwealth's  insistence  on  the 
preservation  of  some  measure  of  preferential 
treatment  for  its  exports  is  one  reason  for 
the  revision  of  the  timetable,  sources  said. 

The  other  has  been  the  development  with¬ 
in  the  French  and  German  Governments  of 
strong  hostility  to  any  arrangements  that 
would  perpetuate  Britain's  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  with  the  Commonwealth.  This  is 
based  on  a  desire  to  keep  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  European  in  content  as  well  as  context. 

BRITISH  DEBATE  GROWING 

While  this  fundamental  difference  over 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  negotiations  in  Brussels,  a  national  de¬ 
bate  of  surprising  vigor  has  been  gathering 
momentum  in  Britain. 
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The  strength  of  the  political  opposition  to 
entry,  which  transcends  party  lines,  and  the 
reduced  influence  of  the  Macmillan  govern¬ 
ment  indicate  that  legislation  enabling 
Britain  to  enter  the  Market  would  have 
rough  passage  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

This  marks  another  radical  departure 
from  the  Government’s  view  of  6  months  ago. 
Then  it  was  said  with  assurance  that  Con¬ 
servatives  had  been  elected  to  carry  out 
their  policies  and  that  their  majority  of 
about  100  in  the  Commons  would  insure 
that  this  particular  policy  was  carried  out. 

Nor  have  the  leaders  of  some  European 
Economic  Community  nations  shown  any 
strong  desire  for  British  accession  to  the 
new  market. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  phase  out  an  indus¬ 
try  as  an  alternative  to  tariff  or  quota 
relief  to  maintain  industries  and  work¬ 
ers  injured  by  imports.  This,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  tariff  law  history,  would 
clearly  presuppose  that  injury  will  fol¬ 
low  the  opperations  of  the  law,  and  that 
certain  industries  and  their  workers  are 
expendable  if  freer  trade  requires  it. 
This  would  represent  a  wholly  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  tariff  law — and  could  rapidly  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  areas  of  law  such  as  de¬ 
fense  contracts.  In  this  principle  is  con¬ 
tained  ramifications  of  the  utmost  grav¬ 
ity  for  our  economy. 

Fourth.  Certain  special  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  world  trade  in  prod¬ 
ucts  originating  in  tropical  countries. 
If  not  used  foolishly  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  this  appears  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  enough  effort  to  improve  the 
relatively  and  rapidly  deteriorating  trade 
position  of  the  underdeveloped  and  new 
nations,  taken  vis-a-vis  the  industrial 
nations — that  is,  if  the  Executive  grant 
of  authority  requested  is  linked  with 
European  Economic  Community  as  the 
permissive  provisions  state,  and  is  not 
just  another  unilateral  grant  of  power 
to  the  Executive. 

Fifth.  Weakening  the  now  established 
escape  clause,  whereby  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  injured  by  imports  or  the  threat 
of  imports  may  seek  quota  or  tariff  re¬ 
lief.  Substantial  escape  clause  relief  is 
provided  in  GATT  and  is  customary  in 
other  nations,  but  apparently  is  now  to 
be  little  used  in  ours  under  H.R.  11970. 

Sixth.  Virtual  elimination  of  another 
established  feature  of  law,  the  so-called 
peril-point  provisions,  whereby  domestic 
industry  is  afforded  a  hearing  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  make 
a  finding  as  to  the  levels  below  which 
tariff  reductions  may  not  be  negotiated 
in  trade  agreements  except  under  certain 
specified  conditions. 

In  its  conscientious  effort  to  seek 
equity,  the  Congress  devoted  over  14 
years  of  thoughtful  and  hard  work  to  de¬ 
veloping  these  two  latter  provisions  of 
present  law,  escape  clause  and  peril 
point.  Truly,  the  escape  clause  and  peril 
points  were  hammered  out  on  the  anvil 
of  extensive,  hot,  and  honorable  debate — 
in  committees,  in  House,  and  in  Sen¬ 
ate.  Admittedly  not  perfect,  their  im¬ 
provement  would  logically  seem  to  over¬ 
weigh  their  virtual  destruction  as  in  H.R, 
11970. 

The  measure  further  fails  to  repeat 
Congress  previous  disclaimers  of  the 


GATT;  it  contains  permissive  language, 
designed  to  foster  agricultural  and  other 
exports,  but  these  are  wholly  lacking  in 
legislative  teeth;  and  it  may  cause  some 
eliminations  of  the  so-called  product-by¬ 
product  tariff  classifications  and  reduc¬ 
tions  long  established  in  our  law,  in  that 
it  authorizes  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
to  develop  new  and  broader  classifica¬ 
tions  for  European  Economic  Community 
negotiations. 

The  measure  contains  no  mandatory 
requirement  that  U.S.  exports  be  treated 
with  reciprocity  abroad.  Again,  leave  it 
to  the  State  Department  and  end  up  with 
little  reciprocity. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  it  contains  a 
pi'ovision  whereby  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
both  Houses,  can  reject  the  President’s 
denial  of  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation.  If  high  privilege  were 
granted  such  a  motion,  it  might  have 
some  utility.  But  without  the  privilege 
featui’e  of  the  1958  law,  it  is  virtually 
useless. 

It  should  be  noted  that  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  law  is  a  permissive  provision  under 
the  px-esently  extant  Tariff  Law  of  1930 — 
section  338 — which  contains  authority 
for  severe  penalties  against  nations 
which  discriminate  against  U.S.  exports. 
This  has  never  been  invoked  by  the  same 
State  Department  which  now  solemnly 
says  that  it  will  ensure  reciprocity. 
Reciprocity  is  only  implied  by  the  use  of 
the  woi’d  “corresponding”  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  but  is  often  used 
to  describe  that  bill  as  the  “reciprocal 
trade  agreements  law.”  It  has  never 
been  practiced. 

t - —=L 


THE  LATE  .HONORABLE  FRANCIS 
/  CASE'' 

(Mr.  NJf  GAARD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remai’ks  at  this  plaint  in  the 
Recch<d  and  to  include  extranbpus  mat¬ 
tery 

yMr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  SpeakerVl  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  a 
'profound  sense  of  loss  over  the  passmg 
of  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  We  were,  in  a  sense,  neighbors^ 
with  many  of  the  projects  he  sponsored 
also  benefitting  North  Dakota  as  well  as 
his  beloved  South  Dakota.  He  served 
his  State  loyally  and  ably  for  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

It  is  a  sad  experience  for  all  of  us 
here  in  Washington  to  see  such  a  great 
friend  of  the  people  pass  on.  But  imag¬ 
ine  what  the  loss  must  be  to  South 
Dakota.  The  people  there  have  lost  a 
respected,  sincere  voice  that  always  spoke 
for  their  best  interest. 

Thi'oughout  his  long  service  to  his 
State  and  country,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  diligent,  sincere  men  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  His 
countless  contributing  to  all  Americans 
will  always  be  remembered. 

Fitting  words  are  hard  to  sxxmmon  at 
a  time  like  this,  but  the  thoughts  that 
occur  are  many.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  who  had  occasion  to  know  him  and 
to  see  his  achievements  will  miss  him. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Case,  their  child,  and  grandchild. 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  FREEDO! 

(Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  at  this  poim  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extrajafeous  mat 
ter.) 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  M/Speaker,  the 
following  brief  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Junc/27  sums  up  the 
shocking  reaction  of  >most  of  us  to  the 
l’ecent  Supreme  Coiyi  decision  l’egarding 
prayer  in  our  pubfic  schools. 

This  seems  a  flagrant  misintei’pretation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  sa/s: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Of  course,  this  simple  prayer  does  not 
establish  a  religion,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  does  “prohibit  the  free  exercise 
eof.” 

In  the  Name  of  Freedom 
Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless¬ 
ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country.” 

This  is  the  simple,  nondenominational 
prayer  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  an  offense  to  the  Constitution.  It 
was  devised  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  and  recommended  for  use  in  the 
State’s  public  scools. 

The  Court  decision  is  significant  not  only 
in  itself  but  also  as  symptomatic  of  a  broader 
move  in  the  Nation  toward  the  rigid  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  traces  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  We  think  this  attitude  bespeaks 
considerable  confusion  and  no  abundance  of 
commonsense. 

Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  6-to-l  ma¬ 
jority,  contends  that  the  New  York  prayer 
violates  that  part  of  the  first  amendment 
which  says:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  Spe¬ 
cifically,  he  charges  that  it  does  establish 
religion. 

Now,  if  it  were  true  that  that  the  prayer 
constituted  an  establishment  of  religion,  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  indeed.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  wrote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  clause  because  they  understood  very 
well  the  perils  of  state  religion  and  the  tyr¬ 
anny  which  can  go  with  it — which  in  fact 
had  driven  many  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  to  find  religious  freedom. 

But  only  a  violent  wrenching  of  language 
an  produce  the  interpretation  that  the 
prayer  establishes  a  religion.  If  one  looks 
at  its  22  innocuous  words,  it  must  be  asked, 
What  religion?  Nor  does  it  Interfere  with 
anyone’s  constitutional  right  of  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  seligion,  including  the  right  to  prac¬ 
tice  no  religion  and  believe  in  none.  It  is 
nondenominational;  it  is  not  mandatory  in 
any  school;  No  pupil  is  required  to  recite  it. 

It  is  simply\ne  among  innumerable  official 
governmental  inferences  expressing  what  the 
Court  itself  saicr\l0  years  ago,  that  by  and 
large  Americans  Me  a  religious  people.  As 
Justice  Stewart  obselsves  in  his  dissent  in  the 
present  case,  “to  deW  the  wish  of  these 
schoolchildren  to  join  na  reciting  this  prayer 
is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  Rr  Nation.” 

If  the  majority  opinion  Nevails,  however, 
it  must  logically  require  theVxcision  of  all 
those  countless  other  oificial References  to 
God — such  as  in  the  DeclaratiR  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Pledge  of  AllegiancRthe  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  the  words  used\o  inau¬ 
gurate  the  President,  open  the  Congress  and 
convoke  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Justice 
Douglas,  concurring  with  the  majority,  sRms 
to  say  it  does  and  should  apply  to  these  Rd 
all  the  other  official  instances. 
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Ah|d  that  is  by  no  means  all.  If  the  ma- 
jority\doctrine  stands,  then  anything  that 
smacksVif  religious  instruction  or  the  subtle 
imparting  of  a  religious  viewpoint  in  the 
public  schools  becomes  suspect.  Do  not  sup¬ 
pose  this  to\be  a  fanciful  exaggeration.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Bible  is  banned  from  some  school¬ 
rooms.  Already  a  Florida  court  decision  has 
declared  schoolXobservances  at  Easter  and 
Christmas  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
similar  efforts  are\afoot  elsewhere.  (Poor 
kids,  if  they  can even  sing  Christmas 
carols.) 

As  for  banning  the  BiVe,  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  poetry  and  philosophy,  that  is  but  the 
bare  beginning,  since  so  much  of  our  culture 
is  biblical  in  derivations.  In  Matthew 
Arnold’s  phrase,  the  mainstreams  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization  are  Hebraism  and  Hellenism, 
and  by  Hebraism  is  meant  the  wmjle  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  ethic. 

Shall  we  then  uproot  it?  Out  the  win¬ 
dow  with  everything  from  Dante  to 'Donne, 
from  Milton  to  Dickens?  Or  how  can  public 
school  teachers  teach  about  Bach  or  Michel¬ 
angelo,  when  the  context  is  so  inescapably 
religious?  What  is  left  of  history? 

Thus  carried  to  its  conclusion,  the  argu-' 
ment  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  That  is 
why  we  would  enter  a  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  commonsense.  Any  actual  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  specific  state  religion 
is  a  danger  that  ought  to  be  easily  recog¬ 
nizable.  But  it  is  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  suppose  that,  short  of  unimaginable 
police  tactics,  teaching  about  religion  can  be 
divorced  from  the  American  education  with 
which  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  fact  of  our  heritage. 

Those  who  persist  in  such  attempts  had 
best  take  care  lest,  in  the  name  of  religious 
freedom,  they  do  real  damage  to  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  SILER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  as  well  as  people  throughout 
our  entire  Nation  have  suffered  severe 
shock  this  week  by  reason  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  all  the  prayers 
such  as  we  learned  from  the  tutelage  of 
our  mothers  are  now  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  whenever  these  prayers  are 
recited  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
country. 

Now  that  this  has  occurred,  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adopt/  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution/ that 
would  legalize  these  prayers  upon/ which 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation  has  been 
built.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
talked  this  week  about  introducing  res¬ 
olutions  seeking  to  amend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  and /some  of  these 
Members  have  in  fact/  already  intro¬ 
duced  such  resolutions/  However,  I  call 
the  attention  of  this/House  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  my  own  that  has  been  pending 
since  January  4/  1961,  that  seeks  to 
amend  our  Constitution  so  as  to  rec¬ 
ognize  our  Nation  as  a  Christian  nation 
and  thereby /legalize  the  prayers  men¬ 
tioned.  My  resolution,  is  House  Joint 
Resolution?  103,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  othemresolutions  identical  with  it  that 
have  $>6en  pending  for  months  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  has  never  given 
us/ the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  and  that 


committee  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  so 
in  view  of  the  religious  or  irreligious  con¬ 
victions  of  some  on  that  committee. 
But  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  hear  and  approve  my  own 
resolution  and  others  like  it  and  start 
the  wheels  rolling  toward  this  very  nec¬ 
essary,  desirable,  and  worthwhile  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land. 

Any  nation  that  has  been  so  often 
carried  safely  across  the  Red  Sea  of  war 
and  has  so  frequently  been  sustained  by 
the  manna  of  economic  survival  in  its 
times  of  depression  should  certainly  be 
great  enough  just  to  acknowledge  offi¬ 
cially,  constitutionally,  and  publicly  that 
“There  is  a  God  in  Israel.’’ 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  IMPORTS  A  DAN¬ 
GER  TO  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  SCRANTON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
>nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

mKi SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  th< 
bill  before  us  fails  to  deal  adequati 
with  a  problem  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  employees,  management  and/nvn- 
ership  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry- 
an  industry  \orn  in  Pennsylvania  and 
still  one  of  trm  Commonwealth’s  eco¬ 
nomic  mainstays,  / 

The  problem  concerns  thZ  continuing- 
increase  in  imports,  of  re/idual  fuel  oil 
for  use,  as  a  direct  competitor  of  coal,  in 
the  industrial  marketsmf  the  Northeast. 
It  has  nothing  to  clo/vith  home  heating 
units,  which  are  capable  of  burning 

this  type  of  fuel. 

While  residual  fuel  imports  have 
jumped  from  127  million  barr&ls  in  1957 
to  185  millioirthis  year,  coal  production 
has  shrunk/over  the  same  peri oH.  from 
nearly  50panillion  tons  to  about  400gnil- 
lion. 

President  Eisenhower,  seeing  this 
trend;  late  in  1959  exercised  his  author¬ 
ity /Under  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Aot  and  imposed  a  quota  that  cut  resid¬ 
ual  imports  from  171  million  barrels  in 
1959  to  154  million  in  1960.  However, 
despite  his  alleged  concern  for  unem¬ 
ployed  miners,  President  Kennedy  has 
increased  the  quota  for  this  year  to  185 
million  barrels.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  coal  miners  who 
are  still  so  employed  want  neither  a  dole 
nor  a  vague  promise  of  “retraining.” 
They  want  to  keep  their  jobs.  Nor  do 
management  and  owners  of  the  mines 
want  to  be  shown,  at  Federal  expense, 
how  to  turn  their  talents  and  capital  to 
other  uses.  They  want  to  continue  the 
development  of  our  greatest  fuel  re¬ 
sources. 

The  bill  before  us  should  include  some 
provision  for  coal’s  protection  against 
dumping  into  our  markets  of  “waste” 
fuel  from  abroad. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  envelope  showing  a  stamp  witl 
the  profile  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
stamp  is  canceled  with  the  mark  “P/ay 
for  Peace.”  I  am  reminded  that  it/was 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
daily  sessions  be  opened  with  prayer,  and 
this  is  what  he  said  at  that  thne. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  that 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  /Si  men;  and  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  withodt  His  notice,  is  it 
probably  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid?  Except  the  Eord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  yho  build  it.  Without 
His  concurring  aid-; 

Said  Franklir 

We  shall  proceed  no  better  than  the  build¬ 
ers  of  Babel. . 

I  am  gh(cl  to  note  that  the  Post  Office 
Department,  unlike  the  Supreme  Court, 
recognizes  the  need  for  prayer  in  our 
.daily/lives,  and  I  hope  that  Franklin’s 
admonition  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
other  agency  of  Government  including 
le  public  schools. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  BOW  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  today  debating  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  which  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  the  admin- 
-istration  and  by  many  segments  of 
American  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
It  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  other 
elements  of  the  American  community 
which  feel  that  it  is  either  premature  or 
involves  changes  too  drastic  considering 
the  present  condition  of  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  their  constituents.  One  of 
the  positive  results  of  such  discussion 
was  the  illuminating  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  15,  1932,  by  Senator  Prescott 
Bush  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].  In  that 
statement  they  pointed  out  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  by  itself 
could  not  resolve  all  the  questions  now 
facing  those  interested  in  stimulating 
our  foreign  trade.  As  the  informal  de¬ 
bate  of  recent  months  has  now  crys¬ 
tallized  in  formal  debate  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  the  program  before  us 
cannot  be  discussed  and  determined  in 
a  vacuum.  As  we  debate  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  we  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  other  concomitant 
legislative  programs  which  must  accom¬ 
pany  it  if  it  is  to  achieve  a  fraction  of 
its  purpose. 

There  will  have  to  be  some  correction 
in  what  we  might  call  the  domestic 
ground  rules  in  order  for  American 
business  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
These  changes  should^  include,  first,  a 
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comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture;  second,  realistic  depreciation  al¬ 
lowances;  third,  elimination  of  infla¬ 
tionary  trends  and  Federal  deficits;  and 
fourth,  encouragement  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  expanding  markets  of  the 
world. 

Regardless  of  what  decision  this 
House  makes  in  regard  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  I  feel  that 
its  job  will  not  be  completed  until  it  has 
resolved  the  further  questions  that  have 
been  raised  and  any  other  issues  which 
place  American  industry,  business,  and 
labor  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market¬ 
places  of  the  world. 

In  the  event  that  this  House,  the 
other  body  concurring,  enacts  a  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  that  now  under  debate 
it  will  have  assumed  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility.  Tli'e  administration  has  sought 
our  approval  of  the  program  but  we  may 
well  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  prepared 
and  equipped  to  go  forward  with  the 
necessary  accompanying  steps.  It  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  approve  this  program 
it  must  be  prepared  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  executive  in  the  area 
of  economic  policy. 


THE  POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

FULLY  ENDORSES  AID  TO  POLAND 

(Mr.  McDOWELL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter.) 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  in  the  statement  of  policy 
adopted  at  a  meeting  on  June  15  and  16, 
1962,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  I 
read : 

To  reject  all  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  which  would  restrict  the 
President’s  authority  to  extend  aid  to  the 
people  of  Poland  whenever  he  finds  this  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  statement  went  on  to  say 
that: 

We  hold  no  sympathy  for  Gomulka  any 
his  Soviet-imposed  regime.  We  deplore 
surd  attacks  on  the  United  States  mad/ by 
the  Soviet  Communist  puppets  now  dominat¬ 
ing  Poland.  *  *  *  Nevertheless,  it  is  otar  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  mutual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  American  aid  to  ©bland  far 
outweigh  any  annoyances  whiclyfnay  result. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  over  7  «iillion  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Polish  ancestry,  has  properly  ap¬ 
pealed  through  its  ableiiresident,  Charles 
Rozmarek,  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives/to  vote  against  the 
crippling  Senate /amendments,  saying, 
reasonably: 

We  firmly  bel/eve  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  /o  maintain  contact  with  the 
people  of  Pojand.  We  think  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shoul/  preserve  his  present  authority 
to  provide  help  to  the  people  of  Poland 
througlyxhe  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  awl  through  the  media  of  other  humani- 
tariapr  projects  deemed  by  him  as  proper. 

Do  not  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  people 
of/ Poland  to  communism.  Do  not  force 


them  into  an  unwanted  dependence  on  Rus¬ 
sia.  Do  not  destroy  their  faith  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  good  will  of  the  United  States. 

I  include  herewith  two  letters  I  have 
received,  together  with  excerpts  from  my 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  my  findings  during  my  recent 
special  study-  mission  to  Poland : 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III.,  June  20, 1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  supreme  council  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  in  the  statement 
of  policy,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  June  15 
and  16,  1962,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  “to  reject 
all  amendments  to  the  foreign-aid  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  restrict  the  President’s  au¬ 
thority  to  extend  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
whenever  he  finds  this  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

“We  hold  no  sympathy  for  Gomulka  and 
his  Soviet-imposed  regime.  We  deplore  ab¬ 
surd  attacks  on  the.  United  States  made  by 
the  Soviet  Communist  puppets  now  domi 
nating  Poland.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  con 
sidered  opinion  that  mutual  benefits  to  bt 
'  derived  from  American  aid  to  Poland  /ar 
itweigh  any  annoyances  which  may  restflt.” 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  over  7  imilion 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  th/  Polish 
American  Congress  again  appeals  to  you  to 
vote  against  the  Senate  amendments. 

We  firnUy  believe  it  is  impo/ant  for  the 
United  Staves  to  maintain  co/tact  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  We  thin/that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  preserve  his  /resent  authority 
to  provide  helh  to  the/people  of  Poland 
through  the  sale\of  ou y  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  thrdugl/the  media  of  other 
humanitarian  proje/s  deemed  by  him  as 
proper. 

Do  not  weakei/the  resistance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Poland  t/ communism.  Do  not  force 
them  into  an  \m wan  ted  dependence  on  Rus¬ 
sia.  Do  not  destroy  their  faith  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  good  will  of  theNUnited  States. 
Sin/rely  yours,  \ 

Charles  RozmVrek, 

Presidetit. 
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American-Polish-National 

Relief  for  Poland,  , 

,  Scranton,  Pa.,  June  21, 196 } 

Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  Thank  you 
very  much,  for  the  time  extended  to  me  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  your  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  distributing  your  re¬ 
port  to  practically  every  member  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
meeting,  held  in  Washington  on  June  16. 

You  undoubtedly  noticed  that  the  Polish 
American  Congress  fully  endorsed  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  aid  to  Poland.  We,  on  our  part, 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  stand  and 
hope  to  meet  with  you  soon  after  my  return 
from  Europe,  sometime  after  July  15.  I 
will  accompany  a  group  of  over  200  members 
of  our  organization  who  will  visit  Poland 
and  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  American  agencies  in  that 
country. 

After  the  return  of  the  group  from  Europe, 
we  will  plan  a  special  meeting  with  you,  of 
which  we  will  inform  you  in  due  time  and 
ask  for  an  appointment  at  your  convenience. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Karol  H.  Sitko, 
General  Secretary. 


Special  Study  Mission  to  Poland  and 
trla — Report 
(By  Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Delaware) 

FOREWORD 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign /Cffairs, 

Washington,  D.C /June  8,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  / 

Chairman,  Committee  on/Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representative 4,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman/ I  am  submitting  for 
the  consideration  of  /lie  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  the  report  of  my  special  study 
mission  to  Poland;  which  country  I  visited 
during  the  cong/ssional  Easter  recess. 

I  trust  that  /no  information  contained  in 
this  report  w/l  be  useful  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
considerat/n  of  foreign  policy  legislation. 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

Delate  are. 

preface 

Si/ce  1957,  the  United  States  signed  five 
separate  agreements  with  Poland  providing 
fqr  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
,  lodities.  The  total  amount  involved  in 
these  agreements  is  approximately  $426  mil¬ 
lion.  Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  deposited  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Poland,  in  zlotys,  to  the  account 
the  United  States.  These  zlotys  can  be 
-  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  defray  local 
expenses  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  of 
the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Poznan,  and  of  various 
U.S.-sponsored  programs.  The  unused  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  zlotys  is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Polish  Government  in  dollars,  beginning  10 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  first  agreement. 

The  total  amount  of  zlotys  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  sale  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  Poland  is 
considerable.  As  of  December  31,  1961,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  these  funds — approxi¬ 
mately  $2  million — had  been  disbursed  for 
governmental  purposes.  The  balance  may 
be  utilized,  as  necessary  and  appropriate,  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Poland. 

In  the  1961  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  expressed 
his  intent  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using 
a  greater  portion  of  Polish  zlotys,  accruing 
to  the  account  of  the  United  States  from 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  on  “projects  of 
peace  that  will  demonstrate  our  abiding 
friendship  and  interest  in  the  people  of 
Poland.”  A  number  of  such  projects  have 
already  been  initiated.  Others  are  in  the 
orocess  of  being  discussed  and  considered 
/thin  the  executive  branch. 

a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  I  traveled  to  Poland 
during the  Easter  recess.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr. 'Marian  A.  Czarnecki,  staff  consultant 
to  the  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
mission  wss  to  survey  conditions  prevailing 
in  Poland:  to  review  U.S.  activities  in  Poland 
financed  witll\zlotys  accruing  to  our  account 
from  the  sale  ol  agricultural  surpluses  under 
Public  Law  480;\ind  to  inquire  into  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  continuing  or  expanding  such 
activities.  \ 

The  study  missioh  left  Washington  on 
April  19  and  returned  on  April  29.  In 
Poland,  we  had  a  seriesXof  conferences  with 
Ambassador  John  Caboth  members  of  the 
American  Embassy  staff,  representatives  of 
U.S.  voluntary  organizations  conducting 
programs  in  Poland,  and  Polish  Government 
officials.  We  inspected  the  di/ribution  of 
U.S.  surplus  farm  commodities,  visited 
schools,  hospitals,  construction  and  other 
projects,  and  spoke  to  many  Polish\people. 
The  study  mission  also  visited  the  construc¬ 
tion  site  of  the  American  Research  Hospital 
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forVJhildren  in  Krakow,  the  first  project  of 
this 'type  to  be  financed  jointly  by  private 
American  contributions  and  Public  Law  480 
zlotys/\rhis  is  also  the  first  hospital  to  be 
constructed  with  U.S.  assistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curt£ 

In  Warsav&swe  conferred  with  several  Polish 
Government  officials  including  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Winiewicz,  Minister  of 
Health  Sztachellki,  Vice  Minister  of  Health 
Dr.  Widy-Wirski, 'Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Cooptation  Rabczynski,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  foreign  Affairs  committee  of  the 
Polish  Sejm,  and  others, 

Apart  from  the  visit  to  Poland,  the  study 
mission  received'  briefing,  on  the  military 
situation  in  Europe  in  gene^.1,  and  in  Berlin 
in  particular,  from  Gen.  Truman  H.  Landon, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Ai^Force-Europe 
in  Wiesbaden;  Maj.  Gen.  Alber\Watson,  H, 
U.S.  Commander,  Berlin;  Gen.  Qauris  Nor- 
stad,  Supreme  Allied  Commanded  Europe; 
and  Gen.  Earl  G.  Wheeler,  Deputy  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  U.S.  European  Command, 
as  well  as  briefings  on  the  political  situation 
from  Ambassador  Walter  Dowling,  U.S. 
bassador  to  the  Federal  German  Republ 
and  from  mission  and  embassy  staffs  li 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Few  nations  in  recent  history  have  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  or  as  long  as  the  people  of 
Poland.  Invaded  by  the  Nazi  war  machine 
on  September  1,  1939,  and  shortly  thereafter 
attacked  by  the  Soviet  armies  from  the  east, 
Poland  was  subjected  to  a  ruthless  occupa¬ 
tion.  Millions  of  her  people  perished  during 
the  fighting  and  the  occupation.  Some  of 
her  cities  were  almost  completely  destroyed. 
In  1945,  nearly  half  of  her  prewar  area  was 
annexed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  And  since  the  war, 
her  people  have  lived  under  Communist 
domination,  deprived  of  the  right  to  fashion 
their  future  within  the  framework  of  free 
democratic  institutions. 

Today,  Poland  is  clearly  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  governing  regime  has  not 
been  freely  elected  by  her  people.  It  was 
foisted  upon  them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland  is  presently  bound  to  the  U.S.S.R.  not 
only  through  such  formal  instrumentalities 
as  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  because  of  its 
exposed  geographic  position  and  its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviets. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  Soviet 
troops  are  still  present  in  Poland,  as  well  as 
on  her  eastern  and  western  borders. 


These  facts  make  Poland  an  integral  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Polish  position  on 
international  issues  reflects  this,  and  rarely 
differs  from  that  of  the  bloc  itself.  U.S.  poll, J 
cies  with  respect  to  Poland  must  take  th^ 
factors  fully  into  account. 

Nevertheless,  Poland  differs  substantially 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Historically,  her  people  have  a  basic/orienta¬ 
tion  toward  the  West.  Their  antagonism  to¬ 
ward  Russian  domination  is  of  long  standing. 
Their  distrust  of  Germany  hasydeep  histori¬ 
cal  roots.  Their  nationalist  sentiments  are 
very  strong.  Poland’s  tradition,  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  spirit  of  her  people,  have  been 
instrumental  in  enabling  her  to  attain  a 
unique  position  within  / he  Soviet  bloc. 

The  attainment  of  tjrfat  position  dates  back 
to  Gomulka’s  rise  toifower  in  Poland  in  1956. 
Since  that  time,  the  Polish  Government  has 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  autonomy  in  internal 
affairs.  Only  ayimall  part  of  Polish  agricul¬ 
tural  land  is  collectivized.  Freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  exists  today  in  Poland,  although  its  ex¬ 
ercise  has  been  made  progressively  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The/  Gomulka  regime  has  permitted  a 
diversity' of  expression  in  the  arts  which  is 
unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
has  also  allowed  more  extensive  contacts  with 
the/West  than  are  permitted  by  other  satel¬ 
lite  countries.  This  is  true  in  terms  of 
cientific  and  cultural  contacts,  exchanges, 
tourist  travel,  and  the  immigration  of  large 


numbers  of  Poles  to  various  Western  coun¬ 
tries. 

Beginning  in  1957,  there  has  been  a  big 
change  in  Poland’s  relations  with  the  United 
States,  This  change  was  reflected  on  political 
and  economic  levels.  Within  certain  clearly 
defined  limits,  we  resumed  some  of  our  trade 
relations  with  Poland.  We  entered  into  more 
extensive  exchange  programs-  with  Poland 
than  with  any  other  bloc  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  U.S.  officials  in  Poland  have  been 
permitted  to  travel,  to  make  and  to  develop 
broader  contacts.  US.  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  able  to  administer  food  dis¬ 
tribution  programs  which  give  credit  to  the 
United  States  as  the  source  of  the  distributed 
foods.  And  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
permitted  to  enter  Poland  without  being 
jammed. 

The  extent  of  our  trade  relations  with 
Poland,  and  of  our  activities  in  that  country, 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  of  this  report.  At  this  point,  we 
should  like  to  summarize  our  impressions 
regarding  the  course  of  United  States-Polish 
relations  since  1957. 

We  believe  that  the  change  has  been  con¬ 
structive.  It  has  reflected  our  recognition  of 
^Poland’s  unique  position  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
U;  has  demonstrated  our  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  U.S, 
presence  felt  in  Poland.  And  it  has  served  to 
sustain  and  enlarge  the  substantial  reservoir 
of  gooH  will  toward  the  United  States  ansong 
the  people  of  Poland.  / 

The  POtes  have  a  big  job  on  theij/hands. 
Their  citiek  still  show  ample  evidence  of  the 
ravages  of  wte.  Their  industrial  b/fee  is  small 
and  appears  largely  obsolete.  Jt heir  farm¬ 
ing  methods  and  implements  s^em  to  a  large 
extent  outdatedX  Poland  is  a/relatively  poor 
country.  She  is  e'spnomicjdfy  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Unioh.  xler  people  need  help  to 
improve  their  level  oKli^frig.  Any  help  from 
the  West  which  aids  tmmi  in  improving  their 
lot,  and  in  reducing  tfieV  economic  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Soviet yUniony  is  welcomed  and 
appreciated. 

U.S.  assistance^  extended  during  the  past 
5  years  primarily  through  th\  sales  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law/ 480,  appears  to  have  had  a 
favorable  impact.  It  enables  us  tcNnaintain 
our  presence  in  Poland.  It  provides \is  with 
nondollar  resources  with  which  weV  have 
established  a  number  of  exchanges  and'con- 
t  act  s' with  the  Polish  people.  And,  through 
the'  direct  distribution  programs,  it  ht 
Cought*  aid — and  tangible  evidence  ol 
lerican  friendship — directly  to  hundreds  of 
’  thousands  of  Polish  children,  hospital 
patients,  and  families  in  need. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of 
this  assistance.  Apart  from  relieving  want, 
it  advances  science,  supports  cultural  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  Poles,  and 
sustains  their  hope  in  a  better  tomorrow.  It 
shows  them  that  they  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten — written  off  by  the  West. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  attitudes  and 
the  loyalties  of  the  people  living  today  under 
Communist  domination  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  outcome  of  the  long- 
range  struggle  between  communism  and 
fredom.  This  struggle  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
a  physical  contest.  It  is,  ultimately,  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  try  to  sustain  the  hopes, 
and  strengthen  the  feleing  of  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  among  the  Communist- 
dominated  peoples.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  this  today  in  Poland.  We  should  use  it, 
and  use  it  prudently.  We  must  be  willing 
to  invest  in  the  future,  without  expecting 
immediate  dividends  from  our  investment. 


munist  control,  and,  because  of  her  geograpl 
ical  location,  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  soifie 
time  to  come.  We  must  keep  this  in 
We  must  expect,  and  be  ready,  to  change  our 
policies  with  respect  to  that  county  on 
short  notice.  The  impermanence  otmur  un¬ 
dertakings  in  Poland  is  one  of  the  Ilazards  of 
dealing  with  a  Communist-run  country. 
The  alternative  to  the  continuation  of  our 
Public  Law  480  surplus  foot*  programs  in 
Poland  would  be  to  deny  this  humanitarian 
type  of  assistance  to  tlig  people  of  that 
country,  thereby  turning' our  backs  on  the 
tradition  of  good  will  ajid  friendship  toward 
the  United  States  which  has  historically 
existed  between  the  ocople  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  the  UnitnW  States.  1 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  LIBRARY  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


In  shaping  our  policies  with  respect  to 
Poland,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that 
Poland  may  be  detached  from  the  Communist 
bloc  in  the  immediate  future.  Nothing  that 
we  saw  in  Poland  would  justify  such 
optimism.  Poland  is  firmly  under  Com- 


(Mr.  C£EM  MILLER  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pointful  the  Record  and  include  extrane¬ 
ous  matter.) 

r.  .CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ave  introduced  today  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  to  make 
that  act  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
,  needs  of  our  public  libraries,  and  of  our 
public  school  libraries  and  college  and 
university  libraries  as  well. 

My  bill  represents  a  cosponsorship  of 
H  R.  11823,  introduced  by  the  respected 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey]  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  will  conduct  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a 
coordinated  national  program  for  library 
development  to  help  meet  the  increasing 
educational,  informational,  and  research 
requirements  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  based  on  recognition  that  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Nation  re¬ 
quires  adequate  library  facilities  and 
services  to  bulwark  the  educational  and 
economic  foundations  of  our  society.  It 
recognizes  that  public  libraries,  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  libraries,  and 
college  and  university  libraries  are  inter¬ 
related,  and  that  their  problems  and 
dViciencies  should  be  attacked  together. 

e  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  pro- 
videch  for  annual  matching  grants  of 
$7y2  million  for  5  years  for  extension 
of  public  library  service  in  rural  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  inadequate 
library  services.  The  act  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  2  yi^ars  ago  the  Congress  ex¬ 
tended  it  for  \  years  more — Public  Law 
86-679. 

But  the  existing\act  limits  the  program 
to  areas  of  10,000  population  or  less  and 
does  not  cover  other\types  of  essential 
libraries  which  also  nave  serious  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  that  responsibility  for 
planning  and  administering  federally 
assisted  library  improvement  ^programs 
rests  with  the  States  and  the\jnstitu- 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

The  bill  also  is  based  on  recognition 
of  the  following: 

First.  That  advances  in  science,  tecf 
nology,  business  and  government,  and 
other  human  activities  require  support- 
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SUGAR.  Sen.  Carroll  commended  the  sugar  program  and  paid  tribute  to  former 

Sen.  Costigan  for  his  efforts  in  the  enactment  of  the  original  sugar  legis¬ 
lation.  pp.  11298-9  & 

i5‘  B°th  Houses  rece*ved  from  this  Department  l«ji*lation 

the  Provisi-ons  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  certain  classes  A 
establishments  not  now  subject  to  the  Act;  to  H.  and  S.  Agriculture  C/nmittees. 
pp.  V291,  11288  &  x 

aot^o  RESEARCH.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  wi/h  amendment 
'  A  t0  aut^orize  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rip  Grande  at  or 
near  Heath^ossing,  Tex.  (S.  Rept.  1668),  and  with  amendments/H.  R.  9883,  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grand/ near  Los  Indies, 
Tex.  (S.  Rept.\1669).  p.  11291 


17.  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGI 
work  of  the  land-gj 
3,  11359 


Sens.  Long  (Hawaii),  Carlson,  and  Mdiller  commended  the 
^nt  colleges  on  their  100th  anniversary,  pp.  11299,  11322- 


* 


8.  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX.  S< 
index,  "Price  Index  Stea< 


Humphrey  inserted  an  article  on  the  consumer  price 
After  3-Month  Rise."  /pp.  11300-01 


19.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Both  Houses  \eceived  the  conference  report  on  S.  3161,  to  pro-* 
vide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  regu/ation  of  exports  (H.  Rept.  1949) 
(pp.  11238-9,  11288,  11347).  BV  a  vote  of/44  to  33,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen, 
Keating  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  conference  committee  for  further  considera¬ 
tion,  pp.  11347-53). 


20.  FISCAL  CONDITIONS.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. , 
condition  of  the  Federal  Government 


irted  his  statement  on  the  financial 
p/.  11334-7 


21.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humpt/ey  announced  that  S.  2560,  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act,  as  amended;  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  will  be  considered  on  Rri.,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
session  on  Sat.  to  consider/the  sugar  bill  if  c^e  conference  committee  completes 
its  work  on  the  bill.  p./11353 


> 
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22.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  a  vote  of  299  to  125,  passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (pp.  11141-238,  11245-50,  11253-72, 
11282,  11283-4).  Earlier,  by  a  vote  of  171  to  253,  rejected  a  motion  by  Rep. 
Mason  to  recommit  the  bill  (11237-8) .  See  Digest  101  for  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

-3«  SUGAR.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12154,  to  amend  t^nd  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  A  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  pp.  11238,  11278 

4.  TOBACC/.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  J.  Res\  201,  to 
extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may 
be/filed  (H.  Rept.  1952).  p.  11288 

TARM  LABOR.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  1124,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  i) 
prove  educational  opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural  employees  and  their 
children,  and  S.  1132,  with  amendment,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  p.  D534 


26.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Beckworth  inserted  several  letters  pertaining  to  the  use  of 

\  assembled  and  unassembled  examinations  and  boards  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Ex-  / 
\jniners  by  the  agencies,  pp.  11273-7  / 

27.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  / 

actually  report)  H.  R.  12070,  to  provide  assistance  in  the  field  of  special 
education  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  to  the  States,  p.  D534 

Rep.NWilson,  Calif. ,  commended  tip  centennial  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
said,  "I  am  confident  our  land-grant  institutions  will  continue  to  he  a  credit 
to  ou^  country. "  p.  11278  / 

Rep.  McDch^ell  discussed  the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Land-Gram;  College  Act 
and  said,  "more  than  any  other  single  measure,  this  act  has  shaped  significant¬ 
ly  the  educational  and,  perhaps,  tfci  economic  development  of  obr  Nation." 
pp.  11284-6  \  7 

28.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  on  evalua¬ 

tion  of  the  donable  surplus  property  program  (H.  Rept.  1^43).  p.  11288 

29.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  issued' a  report  of  the  Special 

Study  Mission  to  the  Far  East,  Scttfh  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  (H.  Rept.  1946). 

p.  11288  \  / 

30.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  ohe  president  aiyaroendment  to  the  budget  for 

fiscal  1963  involving  an  increase of  $382,000/ for  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (H.  Doc.  .  p.  1V288 

31.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  12135,  the 

proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  1962  (H.  Rept.  1948).  p.  11288 

32.  SOIL  BANK.  The  Agriculture  Committee/ repeated  without  amendment  S.  3062,  to 

amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  make  permanent  the  existing  provision  of  law  authori¬ 
zing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture'to  permit  \he  harvesting  of  hay  on  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  acreage  in  certain/ditaster  areak(H.  Rept.  1961).  p.  11288 

33.  SAFETY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Coimittee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  H.  R.  12306,  the  proposed  Otcupational  Safety  Act  of  1962.  p.  D534 

34.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Kejp.  Albert  announced  that  the  cbmference  report  on  S.  3161 

to  extend  the  Export  Control  Act,  will  be  considered  orkFri.,  and  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  1215//,  to  extend  th%  Sugar  Act,  will  be  considered  on  Sat.  if 
reported  by  the  conference  committee.  p.  11244  \ 
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35.  TOBACCO.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rej.  Evins  inserting  an  article^  "Cigarette 

Taxes:  Enough  Money  to  Pay  for  U.  S.  Space  Program,"  and  stating  that  tobacco 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  sources  cf  public  revenue”  for  all  levels  of 
governm^ht.  p.  A4924  \ 

36.  PEACE /CORPS.  Extension  of  remarks  o*  Rep.  Flood  inserting  an  article,  "'Peace 

Corp's  Thrives  In  First  Year  Abroad — Nations  Ask  More  As  1,000th  Recruit  Heads 
Overseas."  pp.  A4925-7 

/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Kerr  inserting  an  address  by  Director  Shrive* 
on  the  operations  and  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps,  pp.  A4933-5 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Weaver  inserting  the  report  of  the 
projects  committee  to  the  49th  convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  pp.  A4927-9 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
\the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
\ouisiana? 

[here  was  no  objection. 

SORRECTTON  OP  RECORD 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  June  27,  page 
11087  second  column  the  question  which 
I  asked  the \entleman  from  Louisiana 
l Mr.  Boggs]  lk  incorrect.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  corrected  to  read  as  follows, 
which  was  the  \xact  wording  of  my 
question: 

In  other  words,  is  Nwider  discretion  ac¬ 
corded  the  Executive  wirough  this  act  in 
matters  relating  to  tra<N  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  countries? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therKobjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemanNuom  Ohio? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker\reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  likNfa  have 
the  Record  show  that  the  answervto  the 
question  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  “No.”  Is  that  correct*, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  TRIUMPHING 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  events  in  recent  months  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  durability  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  the  inherent  weakness 
of  communism. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  West 
European  economy  makes  apparent 
the  falsehood  of  the  Marxists  who  pre¬ 
dicted  the  downfall  of  free  enterprise  in 
Western  Europe.  The  fact  is  that  after 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II,  West¬ 
ern  Europe  rose  from  the  ashes  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  a  free  economy  in  the  world. 

Look  at  the  food  crises  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China,  and  remember  how  for¬ 
tunate  we  are  that  our  agriculture  prob¬ 
lems  revolve  around  food  surpluses  rather 
than  famines. 

The  democratic  nations  are  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  world  that  we  can  have 
both  bread  and  freedom.  We  should  all 
be  thankful  to  live  under  a  waVof  life 
that  provides  abundance  without  fear. 

Khrushchev  knows  this  now;  That  is 
why  he  builds  walls  in  Berlhr  to  fence  in 
the  people.  If  communism  were  the 
peoples’  paradise  he  clayns  it  to  be,  no 
walls  would  be  requir< 


PROVIDING  THAT  ALL  COURTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  J5TATES  BE  OPENED 
WITH  PRATER  TO  ALMIGHTY 
GOD 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permissior/to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tme  Record  . ) 

Mr.  EiAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to¬ 
day  introduced  the  following  bill,  “that 
eacla  session  of  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  be  opened  with  prayer  to  Al- 
lighty  God,”  which  I  commend  to  the 
'attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11970, 
with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely- 
Brown]. 

(Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  in  favor  of  expanding  trade.  I  also 
am  sure  that  few  will  quarrel  with  the 
importance  of  achieving  a  gradual,  selec¬ 
tive,  and  truly  reciprocal  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  I  emphasize  the  words 
“gradual,”  “selective,”  and  “truly  recip¬ 
rocal”  to  indicate  their  importance  and 
significance. 

My  quarrel  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
end  goal,  but  rather  with  the  best  way  to 
achieve  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
bill,  H.R.  11970,  presently  before  us  un¬ 
der  a  closed  rule  which  permits  no 
amendments  other  than  committee 
amendments,  will  by  itself  expand 
American  trade.  On  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  may  result  in  the  tragic  loss  of 
jobs  for  the  American  worker. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
the  rule  forces  us  to  act  upon  it,  we  are 
throwing  away  the  safeguards  to 
American  jobs  that  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  essential  throughout  the  28  years 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its 
several  extensions  have  been  in  effect. 

Here  once  again  we  face  a  package  deal 
and  a  request  for  more  Presidential 
power — all  under  a  closed  rule.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  have  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  us,  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  transfer  imported 
articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list. 
Always  before,  Congress  lived  up  to  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 
Even  during  the  whole  period  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  programs  when  Congress 
enacted  no  new  tariffs  and  duties  were 
increase  only  under  the  peril-point  or 
escape-clause  provisions,  Congress  itself 
frequently  passed  laws  suspending  duties 
or  transferring  items  to  the  free  list. 
Now  the  President  wants  to  take  this 
function  away  from  the  Congress,  in 
addition  to  the  renewal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  power  to  lower  duties. 

We  are  unfaithful  to  our  trust  if  we 
accede  to  his  request  to  do  this. 

In  spite  of  language  introduced  at  the 
last  moment  by  the  committee  as  an 
amendment  purportedly  giving  Congress 
a  semblance  of  responsibility,  I  question 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 


handing  to  any  President — regardless  of 
his  political  affiliation — the  final  deposit 
of  constitutional  power  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  remaining  with  the  Congress  to  reg¬ 
ulate  imports  as  directed  by  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  President,  at  the  opening 
of  this  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  submitting  to 
Congress  the  bold  grab  for  Executive 
power  which  he  called  his  trade  expan¬ 
sion  program,  I  said  publicly  that  I  must 
have  the  answers  to  some  major  ques¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  President’s  request 
for  more  power. 

On  February  7,  I  submitted  some  of 
these  questions  to  the  administration.  In 
due  course,  I  received  from  the  State 
Department  some  answers.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  satisfactory  answers. 

These  were  and  are  my  questions: 

First.  Can  increased  exports,  suppos¬ 
edly  the  announced  goal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposals,  clear  up  our  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments? 

Second.  Will  reductions  in  tariffs  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Common  Market  increase 
or  decrease  the  ability  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  to  compete,  not  only  for  markets 
in  those  countries  but  in  our  own  domes¬ 
tic  market  and  all  over  the  world? 

Third.  Will  Western  Europe  accept  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  Japan  and  other 
low-wage  countries  which  now  are  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  from  these  countries? 

Fourth.  Are  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  presently  prepared  to 
press  for  free  trade  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  in  energy  resources — coal  and 
oil — which  are  now  being  largely  ex¬ 
cluded? 

Fifth.  Are  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  going  to  continue  to  trade  with 
Communist  bloc  countries  while  we  do 
not,  or  are  we  going  to  have  a  uniform 
policy  on  this  most  important  question? 

Sixth.  What,  specifically,  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  workman  here  at  home 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  loses 
his  job? 

I  shall  not  bother  you  with  the  an¬ 
swers,  which,  at  best,  are  inconclusive — 
all  but  the  last  question.  The  answer  to 
that  you  can  see  right  here  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  you.  The  help  provided  in  title  in — 
and  I  support  what  it  tries  to  do — is  at 
best  only  a  poor  substitute  for  a  job,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  worker  who  has  built  up 
seniority  in  his  trade. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  re¬ 
gards  the  “trade  adjustment  assistance” 
provision  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  bill  emphasizes  the  futility  of  the 
entire  program.  How  can  the  people  of 
the  United  States  advance  or  even  hold 
their  own  in  economic  progress  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  friends  if  the  key  to 
“trade  expansion”  is  “trade  adjustment 
assistance”? 

I  still  want  the  answers  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  administration  has  not  answered 
them,  because  it  cannot  presently  an¬ 
swer  them  decisively. 

The  purported  opportunity  for  greatly 
expanding  our  trade  with  the  countries 
which  are  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  in  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  the 
compelling  reason  for  pushing  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  trade  expansion  program 
at  this  time. 
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However,  there  are  some  important 
questions  concerning  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  itself  which  must  be  answered,  some 
of  which  are  included  in  my  own  ques¬ 
tions  above.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  all  is  whether  or  not  Britain 
is  to  become  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Another  question  pertinent  to  the  high 
and  perhaps  exaggerated  hopes  of  the 
administration  concerning  the  Common 
Market  is  the  major  source  of  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
in  NATO— the  lack  of  a  unified  policy 
toward  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  The  United  States  imposes 
stiffer  controls  on  exports  to  Communist 
nations  than  do  our  NATO  allies.  Some 
of  them  are  shipping  increasingly  large 
quantities  of  goods  to  these  countries, 
thus  strengthening  both  the  military  and 
the  industrial  potentials  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc. 

H.R.  11970  permits  reductions  in 
American  tariffs  to  zero  on  commodities 
in  which  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  jointly  control  80  percent 
of  the  world  trade.  However,  it  does 
nothing  to  eliminate  this  source  of 
friction. 

On  the  contrary,  it  almost  certainly 
would  increase  that  friction,  since  trade 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  would  be  counted  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  80  percent.  Therefore,  we  have 
the  ridiculous  situation,  in  which  the 
more  trade  our  allies  can  promote  with 
Communist  bloc  countries,  the  more  they 
can  be  effective  in  reducing  our  tariffs 
against  their  exports  to  us  to  zero. 

We  shall  in  a  better  position  a  year 
hence  to  have  the  answers  to  basic  ques¬ 
tions  which  affect  our  own  economy  so 
vitally. 

The  solution  to  our  problem  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act,  which  expires  on  June  30,  for 
1  year.  The  last  extension  was  for  3 
years.  Had  the  extension  proposed  in 
1958  been  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed, 
the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act  would 
have  continued  until  June  30, 1963. 

I  believe  that  is  what  we  should  do 
now,  so  that  we  may  have  the  opportun- 
ty  to  know  better  what  we  are  doing 
when  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Congress 
surrender  the  power  which  could  mean 
unemployment,  poverty  and  despair  for 
thousands  of  American  produeei-s  and 
consumers,  all  in  the  name  of  “trade” 
and  “progress.” 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  withdraw  help 
from  the  American  workers  who  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  It  is  of 
course  admitted  that  there  will  be  many 
jobs  lost  under  this  bill.  There  is  even 
a  section  in  the  bill  which  provides  aid 
for  these  workers. 

As  for  the  overall  bill,  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  it  in  good  conscience. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  my  posi¬ 
tion;  three  of  them  are  most  important 
to  the  people  of  Nebraska ; 


First.  I  am  not  willing  to  turn  over  to 
the  executive  branch  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  which  rightly  belongs  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  favorable  to  such 
a  power  grab  under  any  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  only  to  Congress  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises. 

We  have  given  up  too  much  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  power  already  here  in  the 
Congress.  My  people  did  not  send  me 
down  here  to  further  the  trend.  To  me 
this  issue  is  so  fundamental  so  far  as 
constitutional  government  is  concerned 
that  I  consider  my  vote  on  this  bill  the 
most  important  I  will  cast  in  the  6  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  will  cost  a  minimum  of 
10,000  jobs  in  the  Second  District  of 
Nebraska.  Many  of  these,  jobs  will  be 
lost  in  the  packinghouse  industry,  for 
Omaha  is  the  largest  meat  packing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  world.  Under  this  legislation 
I  can  see  the  import  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  from 
many  countries,  including  Argentina 
and  Australia.  Even  under  the  present 
program  too  much  foreign  meat  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  this  country. 

Other  jobs  will  be  lost  in  our  steel 
fabricating  plants  and  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  I  cannot  possibly  see  how  any  new 
jobs  would  be  created  in  my  district  if 
this  bill  is  passed. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
never  compete  favorably  with  foreign 
countries,  even  when  all  trade  and  tariff 
barriers  are  removed.  The  cheap  labor 
used  in  foreign  plants  mean  that  their 
products  can  be  shipped  here  and  sold 
at  less  cost  than  comparable  American- 
made  products.  Whenever  this  happens, 
thousands  and  perhaps  million  of  work¬ 
ers  will  be  laid  off  and  become  unem¬ 
ployed.  Furthermore,  it  will  downgrade 
and  undermine  our  entire  economy, 
which  is  already  showing  many  weak¬ 
nesses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
this  matter  of  foreign  trade  is  of  less  sig¬ 
nificance  than  some  people  would  have 
us  believe.  I  understand  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  represents  only  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Madison  Avenue 
approach  has  been  used  to  try  to  sell  this 
proposition  to  the  people.  International 
influences  have  been  very  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  legislation  and  similar  plans 
for  closer  and  closer  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  links  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  other  countries.  From  all 
the  special-interest  propaganda  it  sounds 
as  though  a  wonderful  future  awaits  us 
all  if  only  this  one  bill  is  passed,  and  per¬ 
haps  many  people  have  been  convinced 
by  this  barrage  of  high-level  “slo¬ 
ganeering.” 

But,  after  reading  the  bill  and  the  tes¬ 
timony,  I  for  one  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  seen  before  the  Congress  during  my 
service.  I  am  convinced  it  will  not  do 
the  things  the  intellectual  hucksters 
claim.  It  is  a  theoretical  sell. 

Its  practical  effects  will  be  bad  for 
American  workers  and  American  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  trade 


program.  I  voted  for  the  recent  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act,  but  I  cannot  swallow 
this  bill.  I  cannot  let  down  the  workers 
and  businesses  of  Nebraska  and  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  our  country. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  reported  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  is  considering  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  perhaps 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  reported  from  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
during  these  short  few  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  of  that 
period  of  time  I  know  of  no  legislative 
proposal  on  this  subject  that  will  have 
a  greater  impact  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  of  no  legislative  proposal  that  will 
have  a  greater  impact  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  than  the  legislation 
before  us.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  involves  economic  considerations; 
it  involves  military  considerations,  in¬ 
directly;  and  it  involves  political  impli¬ 
cations  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word, 
also  indirectly. 

Primarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
conceived  to  provide  authority  for  ar¬ 
rangements  under  which  your  committee 
is  thoroughly  convinced  there  can  be  im¬ 
provements  in  the  economic  situation  of 
U.S.  business,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  President’s  request  for  a 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  com¬ 
mittee  laid  aside  the  bill  that  came  to 
the  Congress  representing  the  draft  of 
the  proposal  from  downtown.  The  com¬ 
mittee  undertook  to  draft  its  own  bill 
which  it  thought  responded  to  the  needs 
within  this  area. 

-  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  today  that  is  as  non-political  and  as 
bipartisan,  as  any  major  bill  that  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  certainly,  this  year,  for 
this  bill  is  not  the  handiwork  of  just  the 
.Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  Republican  side 
as  well  as  on  the  Democratic  side  can 
point  to  some  provision  in  this  bill  that 
he  or  she  desired  to  have  written  into 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  this  bill  rep¬ 
resents  the  consensus  of  judgment  of  the 
25  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  was  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  20  members  of  that 
committee.  I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  members  of  the  committee, 
any  one  of  them,  including  your  chair¬ 
man,  is  completely  satisfied  with  every 
word,  every  line,  and  every  section  in 
this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that  it  is  my  sincere  judgment  that 
when  one  weighs  this  bill,  the  good  parts, 
against  what  you  may  consider  the  weak¬ 
nesses  within  it,  any  person  who  has 
ever  supported  the  program  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  in  the  past  must 
reach  the  fair  and  unbiased  conclusion 
that  the  good  in  this  bill  far  outweighs 
any  weaknesses  which  may  exist  in  this 
bill. 
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I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  make 
that  statement  about  my  dear  and  be¬ 
loved  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason],  who  on  yesterday  pointed 
to  his  record  of  always  having  been 
against  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  in  the  past.  Certainly,  to  some 
who  have  not  supported  the  program  in 
the  past,  they  might  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion,  in  all  probability.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  impress  upon  my 
colleagues  who  sit  to  my  left,  and  who 
were  here  in  1958  when  we  provided 
President  Eisenhower  with  an  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  by  action  of  the  House  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  5  years,  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  himself  thinks  that  the  good  in 
this  bill  outweighs  the  bad  in  it,  and 
that  he  today  supports  the  bill.  Today 
President  Eisenhower  is  for  this  bill.  I 
respect  him  not  only  as  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  but  as  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  generals  in  time 
of  war.  Every  person  about  whom  I 
know  anything  who  has  ever  represented 
the  Republican  Party  in  leadership  as  a 
candidate  for  President  or  as  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  who  is  living  today,  or 
who  has  ever  been  President  or  who  has 
ever  been  Vice  President  on  your  ticket, 
or  on  our  ticket,  feels  today  that  the 
merits  of  this  bill  outweigh  any  alleged 
weaknesses  that  may  be  in  the  bill. 

Now,  why  is  this  true?  Because  they, 
like  your  committee  realize  the  economic 
implications  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  see  in  this  bill,  I 
am  sure,  as  your  committee  sees  in  it,  the 
development  of  a  very,  very  strong  weap¬ 
on  in  trade  to  be  used  under  our  leader¬ 
ship  in  assisting  the  lesser  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  South  America 
and  elswhere,  to  gain  economic  strength, 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  Communist  infil¬ 
tration  into  those  areas.  There  is  in  this 
proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  specific  pro¬ 
vision  for  us  to  take  the  commodities  of 
those  countries  along  with  our  own  com¬ 
modities  into  the  markets  of  the  free 
world  that  are  more  developed,  and  we 
will  be  their  partner  in  engaging  in  that 
commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  feel 
that,  perhaps,  we  use  too  much  of  our 
dollar  resources  through  direct  aid  in 
trying  to  accomplish  this  objective  and 
to  prevent  the  Communist  penetration 
of  these  countries,  should  certainly  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  committee  achiev¬ 
ing  help  to  these  countries  within  the 
confines  of  this  bill  is  meritorious.  As 
we  develop  our  economic  strength 
through  trade,  leading  them  as  we  will 
under  this  program,  we  then  will  have 
to  give  them  fewer  and  fewer  of  our 
dollars  in  order  to  sustain  their  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  these  leaders  in  the  United 
States  today  who  faced  the  American 
people  in  the  elections  of  the  past  think 
that  this  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  But  let  me  ask  you,  Is  there  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  us 
on  either  side  of  this  aisle,  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  retaining  access  to  these 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  countries  that  will  go  be¬ 
hind  this  common  tariff  wall  known  as 


the  European  Common  Market?  Let  me 
talk  to  those  of  you  who  represent  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  and  to  those  of  you  who 
represent  industrial  districts.  Do  you 
realize  that  our  annual  exports  to  these 
six  countries  last  year  amounted  to  $7 
billion,  $1.1  billion  of  which  was  agri¬ 
cultural?  All  of  the  countries  which 
purchased  goods  from  us  for  dollars,  in¬ 
volved  total  exports  of  $20  billion  and 
imports  of  $15  billion. 

These  figures  have  been  bandied  about. 
Let  us  break  them  down  and  see  what 
they  mean.  Of  the  $15  billion  that  we 
import  60  percent  or  $9  billion  at  least  is 
not  at  all  competitive  with  any  article 
or  item  that  we  produce  in  the  United 
States  or  that  affects  production  or 
growth  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  talking  about  a  trade  bill  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  economic  betterment  at  home, 
and  jobs  at  home.  There  is  a  difference 
between  $20  billion  that  goes  across  from 
our  shores  to  the  free  world  markets  and 
$6  billion  that  comes  into  the  United 
States  that  might,  to  some  varying  de¬ 
gree  or  extent,  be  competitive  with  an 
article  made  in  the  United  States  of 
similar  kind.  That  is  the  difference  in 
the  competitive  situation. 

How  can  we  say,  under  a  record  such 
as  that,  one  that  was  carried  on  in  your 
administration  and  carried  on  in  my 
administration  during  the  thirties,  the 
forties,  and  the  fifties,  that  we  have  not 
used  this  tool  in  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  to  enhance  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with 
a  great  challenge.  We  are  faced  with  a 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  hold  on  to  a 
part  of  this  $20  billion  of  exports;  name¬ 
ly,  the  $7  billion  to  the  Common  Market. 
Are  we  to  say  today,  while  this  growth  is 
taking  place  in  Europe  and  while  this 
solidifying  process  is  occurring  and  a 
wall  is  being  created,  that  we  think  it 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  sit  back  and  take  another  year 
to  view  it? 

Do  you  know  that  they  do  not  care 
much  whether  we  get  into  the  market 
with  our  products  or  not?  Does  the 
German  over  there  who  has  free  access  to 
the  Italian  market  welcome  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  American  farmer,  the 
American  produced  in  that  same  Italian 
market?  If  we  show  a  hesitancy  in  the 
formation  of  this  program  we  will  pay 
a  much  dearer  price  later.  We  will  pay 
a  much  dearer  price  a  year  from  today 
or  2  years  from  today  as  a  result  of  our 
hesitancy. 

I  am  talking  now  to  those  of  you  who 
have  seen  fit  to  believe  in  the  past  that 
this  program  can  make  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  improvement  of  the 
United  States.  We  talk  about  idle  plant 
capacity.  We  talk  about  people  who  are 
unemployed.  There  would  be  no  idle 
plant  capacity,  Mr.  Chairman;  there 
would  be  no  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  if  we  in  the  United  States  were 
capable  of  consuming  all  that  these 
plants  could  produce,  and  all  these  farms 
could  produce,  except  for  $20  billion. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  we  cannot 
consume  here  the  capacity  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  farms  and  our  plants.  Where 


are  we  going  to  sell  those  excess 
amounts?  Are  we  going  to  sell  more  by 
delaying  a  year  and  running  the  risk  of 
our  exports  dropping  to  $15  billion  or  $13 
billion,  or  lower,  or  are  we  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  before  us  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  that  challenge  and  say  to 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  with 
whom  we  have  military  alliances,  that 
we,  too,  are  interested  in  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  world  trade?  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  to  people,  six  countries  altogether, 
that  engage  to  the  extent  of  $60  billion 
already  in  world  trade  compared  to  our 
$35  billion. 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  capacity  and 
ingenuity  of  this  America  of  today  to 
capitalize  upon  opportunities  made  for  it, 
as  it  has  capitalized  in  the  last  28  years 
under  trades  that  have  been  made  for  it 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  completely  bipartisan  meas¬ 
ure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
must  agree  on  balance,  if  we  believe  in 
this  program,  if  we  have  supported  this 
program  in  the  past,  that  the  good  out¬ 
weighs  the  bad,  we  have  people  talking 
nothing  but  about  some  little  part  of  the 
bill. 

What  is  the  important  part  of  this 
bill?  The  important  part  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
permits  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  special  negotiator 
provided  in  the  bill,  to  try  to  accomplish 
the  elimination  of  duties  and  other  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  flow  of  our  trade  within 
the  free  world.  That  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  it. 

The  next  most  important  part  of  it  is 
the  authority  we  give  him  to  reduce 
duties  on  our  part  to  carry  out  agree¬ 
ments  reached  in  negotiations  in  these 
proceedings  to  meet  concessions  given 
to  us  by  countries  abroad.  Those  are 
the  important  parts  of  this  bill.  But,  we 
all  also  attach  significance  to  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

What  do  you  do  if  we  make  a  mistake 
in  the  process  of  carrying  out  a  para¬ 
mount  policy  of  government,  namely, 
the  enlargement  of  markets  abroad  for 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country,  in  return  for  which 
we  give  concessions  in  our  own  rates  of 
duty? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  in  this 
bill,  we  have  tried  as  best  we  could 
through  the  process  of  legislation,  to 
establish  machinery  to  prevent  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  making  of 
mistakes.  What  do  we  do  in  this  bill? 
I  wish  every  Member,  if  he  has  not  done 
so,  would  turn  to  the  report  on  the  bill 
beginning  on  page  14.  Look  through 
the  procedures.  Begin  there.  Read  the 
preagreement  safeguards.  Read  the 
general  provisions  relating  to  trade 
agreements.  Read  the  postagreement 
safeguards.  Read  on  through  that — the 
Presidential  action. 

Read  on  through  to  the  congressional 
action  that  will  involve  a  committee 
amendment  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  reported 
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bill  and  which  will  be  adopted  at  the 
propex-  time. 

We.  I  think,  and  I  agree  with  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker]  said  yesterday,  have  de¬ 
veloped  more  protection  through  these 
safeguards  and  the  opportunity  for 
hearings  on  the  part  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor  than  those  three  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  have  had  in  the 
past.  I  believe  my  friend  said  that  in 
any  event,  in  my  opinion  this  is  true. 
Those  safeguards  are  spelled  out. 

One  of  the  weaknesses,  some  say 
about  the  bill,  is  that  we  have  given  the 
President  more  authority  than  he  needs; 
we  have  given  it  to  him  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  he  needs,  they  claim. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  want 
an  agreement  with  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  do  we  not  want  the  negotia¬ 
tors  to  have  enough  authority  to  make 
a  good  agreement  from  our  point  of 
view?  Do  we  not  want  them  to  have 
enough  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  rushed  into  the  acceptance 
of  some  agreement  at  the  last  minute 
in  order  to  accomplish  an  agreement 
that  a  little  longer  time  might  indicate 
could  be  improved? 

Mr.  Chairman,  5  years  is  not  a  new 
departure  for  this  House  to  extend  this 
authority.  We  have  done  it  before.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  program  encompassed  in 
this  bill  is  not  an  unusual  grant  of  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  limited  in  the  same  re¬ 
spect  that  other  similar  grants  of  au¬ 
thority  have  been  limited  in  the  past. 
There  are  more  safeguards.  Certainly, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  weakness  in 
this  bill.  If  you  anpoint  me  your  agent 
to  buy  a  $10,000  house,  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  not  give  me  $9,000  with  which  to  buy 
that  house  for  I  may  not  succeed.  Give 
me  $10,000  and  I  will  do  the  job  you  want 
me  to  do.  If  we  sincerely  desire,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  preserve  our  access 
to  these  markets  in  the  European  world, 
if  we  sincerely  desire  that,  let  us  at 
least  provide  the  effective  tools  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  safeguards  I  have 
talked  about  are  in  several  parts.  First 
of  all,  we  have  very  elaborate  machinery 
for  people  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
the  prenegotiation  phases  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  full  opportunities  for 
hearings  for  all  interested  parties.  There 
is  every  opportunity  after  the  President 
makes  a  decision  as  to  what  he  might 
include  in  the  list  for  negotiation,  for 
interested  industries  and  others  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  this  group  and  explain  why 
their  industry  should  not  be  included. 
There  are  those  who  have  said  in  letters 
to  me  that  this  particular  industry  or 
that  particular  industry  has  been 
selected  for  sacrifice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  further  from  the  truth 
than  that.  There  is  no  industry — there 
is  no  individual’s  job  that  is  being  se¬ 
lected  for  sacrifice.  Every  individual 
concerned  with  this  legislation  will  have 
an  opportunity  both  at  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  before  this  Interagency 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
to  tell  why  his  particular  commodity 
should  not  be  included  for  a  reduction 
in  duty.  And  if  it  is  as  serious  as  they 
tell  you  and  me,  do  you  not  realize  what 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  say?  They 


will  describe  to  the  President  the  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  of  any  such  action. 
That  will  have  a  great  weight,  of  course. 
Certainly,  it  will  have  its  weight  with 
this  Cabinet-level  Interagency  Commit¬ 
tee,  as  well.  There  is  no  certainty,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  these 
industries  that  are  complaining  about 
their  present  situation  would  even  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  negotiations.  But  there 
is,  I  hope,  assurance  within  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  progress  can 
be  made  through  the  elimination  of 
those  restrictions  and  barriers  to  our 
own  trade  which  even  to  this  day  exist 
throughout  the  free  world  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  that  which  any  of  us  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will 
read  the  description  of  these  safeguards, 
if  the  members  of  this  committee  will 
bear  in  mind  that  any  bill  that  comes 
before  this  committee  may  not  and  usu¬ 
ally  cannot  fully  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  all  the  Members,  it  may  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  the  Members,  but  if  the 
members  of  this  committee  stop  and 
think  deeply  upon  this  subject  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  final  decision  that 
will  be  made  here  today.  I  know  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  great  national 
purport,  as  this  does,  that  there  is  no 
center  line  that  divides  us,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  center  line  dividing  us 
today. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  reject  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  has 
announced  that  he  will  offer,  that  the 
committee  in  a  bipartisan  manner  pass 
the  bill  like  it  did  in  1958  when,  as  I 
recall,  there  were  fewer  than  100  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  who  voted  against 
the  5-year  extension  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger], 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  recognizing  me  first;  I  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  page  11088  of  yesterday’s 
Record  in  order  to  remind  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  despite  what  he  has  just  said, 
that  after  2  days  of  debate  I  still  must 
ask  our  chairman  when  someone  is  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  this  House  what  is  in  this  bill 
and  to  describe  the  new  power  given  to 
the  President.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  a  bill  presented  in  the  House 
where  the  House  has  not  been  told  what 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  think,  on  yesterday  made  a 
rather  detailed  and  lengthy  observation 
on  the  bill  and  the  powers  given  to  the 
President  in  this  bill.  I  listened  to  him 
with  care  though  I  disagreed  with  his 
views,  of  course.  From  his  point  of 
view  he  states  these  powers  were  exces¬ 
sive  and  should  not  be  granted. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
has  not  taken  that  position  just  yes¬ 
terday  or  in  the  last  few  days.  I  think 
the  gentleman  voted  against  the  act  in 
1958.  If  I  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  ALGER.  May  I  put  the  question 
once  again  regardless  of  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  may  have  done  on 
other  occasions — I  could  be  mistaken,  I 
could  be  wrong — but  will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  what  new  powers  are 


given  the  President  and  how  extensive 
they  are? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  try  to  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  just  let  me  proceed.  He 
wants  to  know  the  authority? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes,  the  authority  and 
the  new  authority  given  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right.  In  this  bill 
we  give  the  President  basic  authority  to 
reduce  duties  by  50  percent  of  the  July  1, 
1962  rates.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
since  he  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  wrote  the  bill  that  by  the  same 
token  we  give  the  President  authority 
to  increase  duties  by  50  percent  of  the 
rates  in  force  way  back  in  1934.  This 
is  not  a  one-way  proposition.  That  is 
a  150-percent  leeway  on  what  even  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  provided  as  to  in¬ 
creases.  That  is  in  the  power  given  to 
the  President.  I  do  not  hear  the  gentle¬ 
man  complaining  about  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  certain  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  refer  to 
yesterday’s  Record  he  will  see  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill  filed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  report  on  this  bill  was  filed 
on  June  12 — over  2  weeks  ago.  It  is  a 
most  comprehensive  report  containing 
both  majority  and  minority  views.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  sat  through  the 
committee  deliberations  on  the  bill  and 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  bill’s 
provisions.  So  a  very  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  has  been  available  and 
still  is  to  everyone. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  my  name. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  get  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  that  I  have  been  here  12  years, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  logical  explanations 
I  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman,  I 
believe,  knows  that  I  have  a  lot  of  candy 
manufacturers  in  my  district  in  the  State 
of  Georgia.  They  are  disturbed  about 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  hold  a 
telegram  dealing  with  the  subject  of  im¬ 
port  duties  on  foreign  candies.  The 
telegram  states,  in  effect,  that  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering — H.R.  11970 — 
would  eliminate  the  duty  on  candy  with 
resulting  adverse  effects  on  the  candy¬ 
manufacturing  industry. 

I  cannot  find  any  provision  in  the  bill 
which  reduces  duties  on  candy  or  any 
other  commodity,  and  I  have  studied  the 
bill  at  length.  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  present  14-percent  duty  on  candy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Permit  me  to  respond 
this  way  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia:  This  bill  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
reduce  any  duty.  That  should  be  made 
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very  clear.  This  bill  does  give  the 
President  authority  to  reduce  duties  that 
he,  upon  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  feels  can  be  reduced  without  caus¬ 
ing  serious  economic  consequences. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  candy  manu¬ 
facturers  and  confectioners  are  con¬ 
cerned  because  they  may  fall  within  the 
provision  which  permits  the  President — 
if  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  export  more  than  80 
percent  of  articles  in  a  given  category — 
to  reduce  duties  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent. 

Certainly  if  what  the  candy  industry 
says  to  you  and  to  others  who  have 
candy  manufacturers  within  their  dis¬ 
trict,  that  their  situation  is  very  serious, 
very  grave  at  the  moment,  those  facts 
would  be  considered  before  candy  would 
be  included  on  any  list  for  negotiation, 
even  if  the  80 -percent  authority  were 
not  involved.  If  candy  was  included  on 
a  list,  the  candy  manufacturers  could 
appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Interagency  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  state  their 
case  that  they  cannot  survive  under  any 
reduction  in  duty. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Do  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  is  telling  me 
that  the  candy  manufacturers  have  no 
particular  i-eason  now  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  that  reduces  the  duty  as  is  al¬ 
leged  in  the  telegram  the  gentleman  just 
read. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  an  assurance  to 
our  good  friend  from  Georgia,  in  1961, 
the  gentleman  might  be  interested  in 
knowing,  we  produced  in  this  country 
$1,232  million  worth  of  candy,  which  was 
an  increase  of  14  percent  over  1958. 
We  imported  something  in  the  area  of 
$21  million  wox-th  of  candy — $21  million 
as  compared  with  $1,200  million.  The 
existing  duty  is  only  14  percent.  And 
the  increase  in  imports  which  has  occur¬ 
red  has  taken  place  without  any  duty 
change  because  the  duty  has  been  14  per¬ 
cent  since  1948. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  could  also 
point  out  that  imports,  as  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  production  in  1961,  amounted  to 
1.7  percent. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Is  the  gentleman 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  candy 
manufacturers  generally,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  are  apprehensive?  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  I  do  know  that  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  those  who  work  in  a  shoe 
plant  in  my  own  district  telling  me  if 
I  voted  for  this  bill  it  would  throw  them 
out  of  employment.  No  one  knows.  I 
do  not  believe  this  will  happen  to  my 
shoe  people  and  I  also  do  not  believe  it 
will  happen  to  your  candy  people. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  are  others,  as  well  as  my¬ 
self,  who  have  received  letters  of  this 
sort  from  constituents  involving  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  bill  upon  shoes.  Here  again, 


there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
provide  any  reduction  in  duty  on  shoes. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  of  shoes,  in  dollar  amounts,  in¬ 
creased  in  1961  over  1958  by  8.7  percent. 
By  the  same  token,  the  imports  of  shoes 
increased  by  about  331  percent;  but  in 
1961,  as  the  result  of  the  importation  of 
those  shoes,  many  of  which  are  hand¬ 
made,  many  of  which  are  expensive 
shoes,  the  imports  of  shoes  as  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  U.S.  production  were  still  only 
2.6  percent. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  people  are 
concerned  about  the  future  and  are  ap¬ 
prehensive.  We  should,  and  do,  under¬ 
stand.  However,  I  think  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  safeguards  which  will 
assure  that  all  the  facts  will  be  avail¬ 
able  when  decisions  have  to  be  made  and 
then  we  expect  the  decisions  will  be 
sound. 

Now,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
President  will  reach  a  conclusion  that 
the  duties  on  shoes  ought  to  be  reduced, 
and  that  he  will  list  them  for  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  other  industries.  Every  in¬ 
dustry  which  feels  it  should  not  have  its 
protection  reduced,  should  make  its  case 
as  to  why  this  is  so. 

And,  certainly,  this  bill  contemplates 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  all 
representations.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  we  would  not  have  gone  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  establishing  the  elaborate  proce¬ 
dures  provided  in  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  me  or  is  he  in  a  position  to  tell 
me  how  the  exports  rank  with  the  im¬ 
ports  of  candy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  export  candy. 
In  1961  we  exported  $4,643,000  worth. 
That  was  an  increase  in  our  exports  of 
about  4.3  percent  over  1958.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  export  market  is  Canada.  The 
principal  country  exporting  candy  to  us 
is  England. 

England  is  not  in  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  at  the  moment.  The  candy 
manufacturers  believe  that  if  England 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  then  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  will  control  over  80  percent 
of  world  exports  of  candy,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  negotiate  an  elimination  in 
the  candy  duty  with  the  EEC.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  such  will  be  the  case 
or  that  there  will  be  and  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  candy.  There  will  be  every  op¬ 
portunity,  if  a  reduction  in  the  candy 
duty  should  be  considered  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  candy  industry  to  present  its  case 
and  be  heard. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  other 
significant  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is:  If  this  should  come  to  pass,  we  would 
expect  that  the  duty  would  also  be  re¬ 
moved  on  U.S.  candy  going  into  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There,  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  requires 
bargaining  or  negotiating  with  respect 
to  like  items.  We  could  enter  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  reduce  the  duty  on  candy 
or  on  any  other  item  for  l-eduction  by 
the  Common  Market  of  their  duties  on 
some  completely  different  article  and 
both  reductions  could  be  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  to  amount. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes — now  that  I  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  further,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  remembers  that  an 
amendment  was  offered;  in  fact,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  fi’om  Wisconsin  of¬ 
fered  it,  which  said  that  that  should  be 
the  rule,  but  it  was  turned  down  within 
the  committee,  and  the  argxxment  was 
that  they  had  to  have  flexibility. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  recall  that,  but  I  still 
think,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  that  anything  of  that 
sort  would  not  be  what  we  feel  would 
be  a  trade  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  authority  is  being 
granted  because  we  want  fair  trades  to 
be  accomplished.  If  our  chief  negotia¬ 
tor  is  going  to  perform  his  function  in 
a  way  that  we  get  the  short  end  of  the 
bargaining  all  the  way  through,  he  will 
still  be  accountable  to  us. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
state  to  the  chairman  that  I  certainly 
share  that  hope,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
assure  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  power  back  here. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Yoi'k. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  think  it  might  be  per¬ 
tinent  at  this  point  to  say  a  word  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  have  negotiated  in 
behalf  of  our  Government  in  previous 
agreements.  Does  not  the  chairman 
share  my  impatience  with  those  who 
somewhat  recklessly  and  unjustifiably 
contend  that  our  negotiators  have  con¬ 
sistently  been  outtraded? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  well,  now  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  my  own  feeling  about  that. 
Very  frankly,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  I  have  had  about  as  much 
concern  about  some  of  these  matters  in 
the  past  as  any  of  them  have  had.  I  do 
not  envision  this  program  as  being  one 
in  which  we  want  to  turn  everything 
over  to  the  Department  of  State.  That 
is  what  we  have  prevented  in  this  bill, 
I  hope.  We  certainly  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the  ref¬ 
erence  that  the  gentleman  has  made  to 
the  shoe  industry  in  this  country.  It 
so  happens  that  in  my  district  I  have 
several  plants,  five  or  six,  which  manu¬ 
facture  shoes,  and  they  employ  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people.  They  are 
very  much  disturbed  about  this  bill,  and 
the  effects  thereof.  They  state  in  a 
publication,  or  an  advertisement  which 
was  published  in  a  newspaper  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  that  imports  have  increased  234 
percent  since  1957.  I  believe  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Arkansas  gave  that  figure 
also. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Between  1958  and  1961, 
total  shoe  imports  have  increased  331.5 
percent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  further  state 
that  37  million  pairs  were  brought  in  in 
1961  alone. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here. 
I  do  have  dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  also  state  that 
this  will  reach  73  million  pairs  by  1965, 
even  under  the  existing  tariff. 

I  do  not  know  from  where  those  fig¬ 
ures  came.  Could  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
vise  me  further  with  respect  to  this 
question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  this:  This  bill  is  not  here,  with  my 
name  on  it,  to  bi-ing  about  the  sacrifice 
of  any  of  these  industries  about  which 
we  are  talking.  This  bill  has  safeguards 
in  it.  If  this  injury  occurs  under  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  to  correct  it.  If  an  entire 
industry  is  injured,  if  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that,  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  says  that  the  rate  of  duty  has 
to  go  up  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rate, 
•  or  that  a  quota  is  necessary,  or  that  a 
combination  of  an  increased  duty  and  a 
quota  is  necessary,  and  the  President  de¬ 
clines  to  do  it,  he  is  required  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  his  refusal  to  do  it. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  that 
we  adopted  to  this  bill,  sponsored  by  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Baker]  we  retain  the  right 
to  put  into  effect  the  Commission’s 
recommendation,  whatever  it  might  be. 
We  retain  the  right  to  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent — let  me  put  it  that  way — to  require 
him  to  put  it  into  effect  by  passing  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
President  is  directed  to  put  this  rate  of 
duty  into  effect.  We  have  never  had  a 
provision  similar  to  this  in  this  program 
prior  to  1958.  The  provision  in  this  bill 
differs  from  the  1958  provision  in  that 
it  is  stronger — it  requires  only  a  majority 
vote  to  overcome  Presidential  refusal  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  turning  over 
this  power  that  my  friend  talks  about 
without  doing  it  within  limitations  and 
providing  safeguards  and  retaining  here 
a  degree  of  control  over  what  is  done  in 
the  case  of  injury. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Sometimes  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  is  not  always  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  it  always  is  here. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Suppose  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
jury;  whereas,  there  might  have  been  in¬ 
jury?  Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  well,  what  other 
agency  are  yoii  going  to  use?  My  good 
friend  realizes  that  we  cannot  increase 
duties  unless  the  Tariff  Commission 
reaches  a  conclusion  of  injury.  That 
has  been  historical  in  all  of  our  pro¬ 
grams,  and  we  have  to  rely  on  this  pro¬ 
cedure. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  much  of  the  gentleman’s  time, 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  have  one  other  question:  There  is  con¬ 
cern  in  this  House,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  is  concerned,  about  a  provision 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  those  who  may  be  ousted 
or  knocked  out  of  jobs.  Suppose  the  ne¬ 
gotiators  of  this  country  went  to  meet 
the  people  in  Geneva  and  other  places, 
and  they  did  not  have  more  or  less  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate  to  the  point  of  tak¬ 
ing  people  out  of  jobs?  Does  not  this 
give  them  the  authority  to  go  on  and 
say  “Well,  we  may  knock  some  people 
out  of  a  job,  but  we  have  a  way  to  take 
care  of  it.” 

Does  not  that  encourage  our  negotia¬ 
tors  to  go  a  little  further  than  they 
ordinarily  would  go? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion  about  what  they  may  do. 
This  provision  is  not  here  for  that 
purpose - 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  realize  it  is  not 
here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  do  not  intend,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  it  be  used  for  any  such 
purpose;  and  I  am  sure  the  Committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  no  such 
thought.  But  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
why  it  is  here.  Under  the  provision  of 
existing  law  the  Tariff  Commission  only 
finds  serious  injury  and  recommends  to 
the  President  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  duty  when  an  industry  is  injured,  not 
when  a  firm  is  injured. 

There  are  a  lot  of  these  shoe  plants  in 
the  gentleman’s  district  and  in  mine; 
there  are  many  of  them  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States — in  Missouri  and 
in  every  other  State. 

Mr.  BATES.  And  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts.  It 
may  be  found,  upon  an  investigation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  that  a  plant  is 
injured  in  the  gentleman’s  district  or  in 
my  district  because  of  some  particular 
imports.  But  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
not  injured.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  not  recommend 
to  the  President  an  upward  adjustment 
in  duty.  On  the  basis  of  existing  law, 
those  workers  and  that  firm  which  were 
put  in  that  position  by  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  Government 
in  knocking  a  prop  out  from  under  the 
firm  and  the  jobs  by  the  lowering  of 
tariffs,  have  nothing  they  can  do.  We 
are  trying  to  provide  some  way  to  help 
that  firm  to  get  some  help.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  some  way  to  help  those 
employees. 

Oh,  I  know  that  these  people  who  run 
these  employment  offices  in  some  States 
have  wired  in  here  to  a  lot  of  people 
that  they  do  not  like  it.  I  knew  that. 
They  talked  earlier  to  the  committee 
and  raised  the  question  about  it.  But  we 
have  this  question  before  us.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  taking  this  action 
through  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  giving  the  President  authority 
to  do  something  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  might  knock  the  props 
from  under  a  man’s  job  by  reducing  a 
duty.  Whether  it  is  intended  or  not  it 


can  happen.  Will  we  leave  him  to  his 
own  devices,  or  are  we  going  to  show 
some  degree  of  interest  in  the  plight  of 
that  fellow  for  a  short  period  and  try 
to  get  him  adjusted  to  something  else? 

Let  me  tell  all  of  you,  we  have  done 
this  before.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  done  something  of  this  sort. 
Look  back  into  the  pages  of  history  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  you  and  I  have  been  here. 
You  will  find  that  we  have  provided  for 
allowances  of  this  sort  for  people  for 
special  reasons.  We  did  not  have  any 
trouble  explaining  it  or  justifying  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  so  the  record  is 
complete,  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy].  The  total  U.S.  production 
of  shoes  in  1958  was  $2,091  million.  In 
1961  the  total  production  was  $2,273 
million,  or  an  increase  in  production 
during  the  period  of  existing  law  of  al¬ 
most  9  percent.  The  total  imports — and, 
of  course,  the  impact  may  be  felt  differ¬ 
ently  in  different  places,  it  may  be  more 
severe  in  the  gentleman’s  district  than 
in  somebody  else’s  district — but  the  over¬ 
all  imports  were  less  than  $60  million — 
$59  million  to  be  exact,  in  an  industry 
which  produces  almost  $2*4  billion  in 
shoes.  In  addition  to  that,  these  im¬ 
ports  came  from  Italy  which,  of  course, 
buys  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton, 
which  product  is  produced  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  district. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  My  people  are  not 
complaining  so  much  about  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  now  but  what  may  happen  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  people  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  that  we  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
some  markets  we  have  today  for  some  of 
our  products. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Additionally,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  committee,  on  the  very  substantial 
improvements  they  have  written  into 
this  program. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  I  have  had 
a  number  of  industries  in  my  own  area 
in  Oklahoma  which  have  been  severely 
impacted  by  imports.  I  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  vote  for  the  last  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be¬ 
cause  of  that  situation.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  bill,  with  its  additional 
safeguards,  including  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker],  and  included  in  H.R. 
11970,  is  a  bill  which  does  represent  and 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  a  bill  which  should  be  supported 
by  those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welftre  of  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  industries  as  well  as  the  future 
of  our  international  trade. 

To  me,  this  is  handing  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  new  and  valuable  and  indispens¬ 
able  weapon  to  win  the  cold  war.  Those 
across  the  aisle  who  are  genuinely  ap¬ 
pealing  to  us  to  win,  to  have  a  victory 
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policy  in  the  cold  war,  will,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  do  a  great  disservice  to  that  cause 
if  they  refuse  to  support  this  measure 
which  provides  this  powerful  new 
weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  ask  one 
question  in  regard  to  the  Baker  amend¬ 
ment.  This  amendment,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  makes  it  possible  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  in¬ 
itiate  action  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  to  implement  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  where  they  find  ad¬ 
justments  on  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  are  necessary  to  protect  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
r0ct 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  is  a  new  de¬ 
vice,  a  new  shield,  for  American  industry 
which  has  not  been  provided  before.  It 
certainly  increases  the  desirability  of 
this  legislation  and  strengthens  the  hand 
of  Congress  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  before.  There  is  now  full  power 
for  a  majority  of  the  Congress  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  will  and  to  bring  about  increased 
tariffs,  or  quotas  or  both,  depending  on 
the  Commission’s  finding. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  . 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  economic  consequences 
of  this  act  on  a  particular  industry  will 
be  explained  to  the  President  by  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  and  that,  therefore,  these 
industries  have  proper  protection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  said  that  not  only 
would  they  be  explained  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Tariff  Commission  after  a 
hearing  but  there  would  be  reported  to 
the  President  other  factors  involved  by 
an  interagency  committee  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  committee  would 
also  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  62  instances  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  recommended  with  reference 
to  the  peril  point  provision  that  the 
President  take  action  to  protect  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry,  and  he  has  declined  to 
go  along. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  that  is  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  cases 
heard  by  the  Tariff  Commission  where 
the  industry  thought  there  was  injury 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  said  no. 
Some  cases  of  injury  have  been  found  to 
exist,  but  the  record  of  the  President 
has  been,  in  the  past,  of  not  agreeing  to 
all  of  these  findings. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

-  Mr.  BATES.  I  know  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  and  the  bill  there  are  certain 
items  placed  on  the  reserve  list. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  called 
our  attention  one  day,  I  think  it  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  to  the  situation  wherein 


the  Congress  had  acted  on  tariffs,  and 
suggested  that  in  those  cases  the  items 
covered  by  such  acts  should  also  be 
l’eserved. 

Mr.  BATES.  Like  on  fish  sticks. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  not  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  reserving  such  articles,  including 
the  duty  on  fish  sticks.  It  was  an  over¬ 
sight,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  For  very  clearly,  where  Congress 
has  taken  that  action  it  would  be,  I  think, 
correct  to  say  that  the  Congress  would 
feel  that  the  reservation  for  this  same 
length  of  time  of  such  particular  duties, 
such  as  that  on  fish  sticks,  was  just  as  im¬ 
portant  and  just  as  fair  for  the  industries 
concerned  as  the  reservation  where  in¬ 
jury  had  been  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

We  did  not  include  such  a  reservation, 
frankly,  because  we  ran  into  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  accomplish  this  objec¬ 
tive.  But,  certainly,  I  want  my  friend 
to  know  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
must  be  considered  further,  certainly,  in 
the  other  body,  for  the  purposes  of 
putting  these  folks  on  the  same  basis, 
as  a  matter  of  equity. 

Mr.  BATES.  As  far  as  the  gentleman 
is  concerned,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
under  this  act,  items  that  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress  will  be  on  the 
reserve  list? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  want  them 
to  be. 

Mr.  BATES.  What  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman’s  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  did  not 
do  it  specifically  because  we  did  not  have 
the  time  left  to  develop  a  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  BATES.  In  other  words,  it  was 
just  a  question  of  the  language  of  such  a 
provision? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
doing  it,  and  if  the  other  body  includes 
it,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
amendment;  does  that  satisfy  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  BATES.  No,  the  gentleman  would 
be  more  satisfied  if  it  was  clear  that  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee. 
But,  you  really  could  not  find  the 
language  to  accomplish  it,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  that  was  the  position. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  effect  this  bill  would 
have  on  the  plywood  industry? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  no  effect  on  any 
industry  until  some  action  is  suggested 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  BONNER.  What  has  been  the 
history  of  the  plywood  industry  under 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  regret  that  I  have 
taken  entirely  too  much  time,  but  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

The  plywood  industry  has  had  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
I  recall.  If  any  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  wants  to  add  to  this  colloquy,  I  wish 
they  would.  The  plywood  industry  has 
complained  in  the  past  about  imports 
coming  in  and  injuring  that  industry. 


Hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  There  has  not  been, 
as  I  recall,  any  Commission  finding  of 
injury,  and  accordingly  no  upward  ad¬ 
justment  of  those  duties.  It  is  my  recol¬ 
lection  that  there  were  two  plywood  es¬ 
cape  clauses  and  a  negative  finding  by 
the  Commission  in  each.  Is  that  a  fact, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs]  ? 

■  Mr.  BOGGS.  You  are  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry  has  applied  twice  for  escape 
clause  relief,  and  in  both  instances  re¬ 
lief  has  not  been  granted  because  there 
was  no  finding  of  injxxry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  my  memory  was 
correct — the  Tariff  Commission  made 
two  negative  findings. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes,  twice.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ask 
about  fish  sticks? 

Mr.  BONNER.  No,  I  just  asked  about 
the  plywood  industi’y.  I  have  heard 
about  shoes  and  I  have  heard  about 
sugar  and  I  wanted  to  hear  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  what  effect  this  bill  might 
have  to  improve  or  injure  further  the 
plywood  industi’y. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this  way.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  directing  anybody  to  reduce 
specifically  any  duty  on  plywood. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  that  injury  exists  in  this  industry, 
they  can  recommend  to  the  President  the 
adjustment  of  duties  up  to  as  high  as  50 
percent  higher  than  the  duties  under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  In  other 
words,  to  the  extent  of  150  percent  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  schedule.  Then 
the  President  could  put  any  other  import 
restriction  into  effect,  such  as  a  quota, 
for  example. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  many  ply¬ 
wood  mills  have  gone  completely  out  of 
business  due  to  the  importation  of  ply¬ 
wood  from  Japan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  BONNER.  And  they  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  re¬ 
lief.  Now  I  merely  ask:  Is  there  any 
opportunity  under  this  bill  for  the  ply¬ 
wood  industry  to  be  helped? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  They  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  escape  clause  ac¬ 
tion.  And  here,  I  believe,  is  where  they 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  this  bill.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  industry 
is  injured — and  this,  of  course,  is  basic — 
but  if  they  do,  then  we  here  can,  in  the 
event  the  President  does  not  take  the 
action  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
adopt  by  a  majority  vote  a  resolution 
which  would  require  upward  adjustment 
in  the  import  restrictions  on  plywood. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  direct  the  gentleman’s  attention  to 
section  212  on  page  6  of  the  bill: 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  section 
201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
issued  in  September  1959,  if  before  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  agreement  the  President  deter- 
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mines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  as¬ 
sure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United 
States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  what  that 
means? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Section  201  of  this  bill,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  read  it,  provides  for  a  50-per- 
cent  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  existing 
on  July  1, 1962. 

We  say  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  that  the  President  shall  not 
be  bound  by  that  limitation.  Agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  those  referred  to 
in  this  handbook  I  have  here.  If  before 
entering  into  such  agreement  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  agreement 
will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  like  arti¬ 
cles  then  he  can  exceed  the  basic  limi¬ 
tation  in  section  201.  Let  us  say  that  in 
the  case  of  apples,  it  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  President  that  if  he  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  European 
Common  Market  to  reduce  duties  here  in 
return  for  their  reducing  duties  there, 
our  exports  of  like  articles  will  tend  to 
be  maintained  or  expanded.  He  can 
then  reduce  or  eliminate  the  duty  on 
apples. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Is  it  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  interpreting  this  section  to  say  if 
that  under  the  treaty  he  found  that  an 
agreement  would  not  tend  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  the 
like  article,  if  he  makes  that  finding  he 
would  have  the  power  to  place  the  duty 
on  these  agricultural  products  at  a  lower 
rate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  has  to  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  finding  that  the  agreement  in  which 
such  action  reducing  the  duty  to  zero 
occurs,  would  tend  to  maintain  or  en¬ 
large  the  exports  of  that  article.  That  is 
what  this  provision  means. 

Mr.  FISHER.  As  I  read  that  section  it 
does  not  say  he  has  to  make  a  positive 
finding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  he  does  have  to 
make  a  positive  finding. 

Mr.  FISHER.  What  does  this  lan¬ 
guage  mean  which  reads,  “tend  to  as¬ 
sure”? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  a  question  of  judg¬ 
ment,  of  course;  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  frankly,  that  if  this  is  done  we  will 
maintain  or  enlarge  our  exports  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  This  refers  to  articles 
contained  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No. 
143  which  may  under  certain  findings  be 
put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FISHER.  What  are  those  arti¬ 
cles? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  set  forth  in 
that  handbook,  which  is  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
lists  all  of  the  articles  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  believes  are  in  fact  Agricultural 
Commodities.  If  we  were  to  specifically 
set  forth  all  of  these  articles  in  the  bill, 
it  would  have  added  hundreds  of  pages. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  refers  to  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  handbook  refers  to 
agricultural  products.  They  are  set 
forth  and  described  in  that  book  and 
the  book  was  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  done  this 
before,  but  in  view  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  bill  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  my  colleague,  who  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  here  this  morning 
and  who  has  I  think  given  the  member¬ 
ship  much  enlightenment — I  know  that 
he  perhaps  is  tired,  nevertheless  he  has 
been  working  on  this  for  a  long  time; 
there  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  would 
like  to  ask  him  questions,  who  would  like 
to  get  some  enlightenment. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  my  home  State  that  he  not  hesitate 
to  take  such  additional  time  as  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  serious  questions  that  are  in  the 
minds  of  Members.  I  would  like  to  urge 
him  under  the  circumstances  to  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  if  the  time  will  be  spent  in  not 
gilding  this  lily  that  if  it  is  so  good  does 
not  need  gilding,  and  if  it  will  clear  up 
some  of  the  questions  the  Members  want 
to  ask,  it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  the  outset  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  out¬ 
standing  job  he  has  done  here  today. 

In  regard  to  section  211,  which  was 
discussed  here  with  reference  to  the 
candy  business  and  some  80  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States 
produce  80  percent  of  that  commodity 
in  the  world  market,  then  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  reduce  that  tariff 
to  zero;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  sounder  if  we  had  had  an  amend¬ 
ment  stating  that  the  United  States 
should  produce  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
80  percent  of  that  commodity,  then  that 
commodity  would  be  in  a  competitive 
position?  Under  this  bill  the  Common 
Market  could  produce  78  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 


Mr.  CONTE.  And  the  United  States 
only  2  percent,  which  could  wipe  out  a 
lot  of  small  businesses. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
information  was  submitted  along  the 
lines  of  the  example  that  the  gentleman 
stated — I  do  know  that  the  record  shows 
that  of  the  categories  of  articles  present¬ 
ly  involved,  the  United  States  predomi¬ 
nates  as  an  exporter  in  the  greater 
number  of  such  categories.  This  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  committee — that  we 
provide  some  such  limitation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  decided  against  it. 

This  matter,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  will  be  studied  by  the  other  body. 
If  there  is  a  problem  in  this  area  which 
we  did  not  foresee,  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
come  to  light  in  deliberation  on  this  bill 
which  will  follow  our  consideration  here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  says  it 
does  have  merit,  then? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  some  who 
could  make  an  argument  for  it,  of  course, 
it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts 
showed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman’s  discussion  concerning  this 
bill  for  about  an  hour.  Of  course,  under 
the  parliamentary  rocedure,  no  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  offered  except  by  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  please  advise  the  House  as  to 
what,  if  any,  amendments  the  gentleman, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  intends  to  offer? 

Mr.  MILLS.  An  amendment  that  we 
agreed  to,  changing  the  method  whereby 
the  Congress  can  require  the  President 
to  proclaim  a  higher  rate  of  duty  under 
escape-clause  action,  is  incorporated  in 
the  reported  bill  and  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  An  amendment  that  the 
committee  developed  at  the  request  and 
suggestion  of  our  friend  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  will  provide  the 
House  can  overrule  or  examine  a  decision 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  amendment  would 
provide  that  a  decision  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  can  be  put  into  effect,  when  the 
President  on  his  own  will  not  do  so,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  refer  to  the 
wording  of  this  bill,  on  page  27. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
could  find  that  quotas — duties,  quotas, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  are  neces¬ 
sary.  That  should  be  part  of  my  answer 
to  the  other  question,  and  I  want  to  add 
it  so  my  answer  is  complete. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  title  II,  the 
AA  provision,  page  27,  it  provides  for 
AA  assistance — and  I  read : 

The  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
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injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  which  is  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  imported  article. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  type  of  sit¬ 
uation  we  have  always  described  under 
the  escape  clause,  where  injury  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  63,  referring 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s  decision  as 
to  whether  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  made  available  to  individuals: 

This  decision  by  the  Secretary,  contrary 
to  the  decisions  otherwise  provided  in  the 
bill,  shall  “be  final  and  conclusive’’  for  all 
purposes  but  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  provision  parallels 
other  provisions  that  Congress  has  en¬ 
acted  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  We  do  not  want  the  individual 
going  into  court  to  be  heard  on  certain 
aspects  of  this. 

And,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  impression:  This  is  not  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  in  this  bill.  It 
is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  precedent  for  any 
federalization  of  any  unemployment  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  that  point,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  ruling  of  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  State  of  Florida,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  opposes  the  bill  because 
this  was  an  effort  to  inject  Federal  un¬ 
employment  compensation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  man  you  have  talked 
about  I  have  great  respect  for.  I  know 
him  personally.  But,  he  has  no  right  to 
determine  what  this  is.  We  are  deter¬ 
mining  that  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  telling  you  it  is  not  unemployment 
compensation.  It  is  an  adjustment  al¬ 
lowance.  In  connection  with  this  mat¬ 
ter  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  received 
a  wire  from  the  chairman  of  your  Flor¬ 
ida  Industrial  Commission,  which  states 
that  upon  the  advice  of  the  attorney 
general  of  Florida,  the  answer  to  the 
question  about  its  ability  to  participate 
is  in  the  affirmative — Florida  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well  the  attorney 
general  and  the  development  commis¬ 
sion  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  a  message  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Florida  Industrial 
Commission  with  respect  to  what  the 
attorney  general  told  him  about  Florida 
participating  in  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  they  changed 
their  minds  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  all  right.  Some¬ 
times  I  do  that,  particularly  when  I  find, 
on  reflection,  that  I  was  wrong  initially. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  First, 
is  it  not  true,  as  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  the  grave  concern,  expressed  by 
those  in  the  shoe  industry,  workers  and 
management,  and  also  those  in  the  can¬ 
dy  industry,  rubber  industry  and  the 
jewelry  industry,  that  our  committee 
adopted  several  amendments  which  will 
give  these  industries  the  protection  that 
they  need  under  this  new  bill? 


Mr.  MILLS.  They  will  have  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard — to  protect  and  to 
safeguard  their  interests.  This  is  being 
given  them  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
agriculture  as  far  as  this  bill  might  affect 
them.  Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
agriculture,  and  I  am  also  concerned 
what  it  might  do  to  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  those  produced  in  my 
district  in  Ohio.  On  page  10  of  your  re¬ 
port,  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
and  ask  you  a  question  with  reference 
to  it.  It  says : 

In  future  trading  with,  the  EEC,  there  are 
opportunities  and  problems.  The  potential 
for  doing  business  is  increasing  markedly 
for  an  important  number  of  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  others,  however,  the  future  is  open 
to  question  because  of  the  nature  of  the  EEC 
common  agricultural  policy.  On  some  farm 
commodities  this  policy  strongly  favors  in¬ 
ternal  suppliers  over  outside  suppliers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  with  respect  to  the  European 
Common  Market  on  agriculture  is  the 
development  of  what  we  call  variable 
fees  that  might  be  materially  higher, 
than  some  of  the  duties  heretofore  im¬ 
posed  and  would  seriously  affect  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  American  products  into 
those  countries.  We  are  on  the  alert 
about  that.  Conferences  have  already 
been  held.  We  provide  in  this  bill  that 
this  authority  is  not  to  be  used  to  bar¬ 
gain  down  some  of  these  discriminatory 
restrictions  that  are  placed  by  these 
countries  if  the  restrictions  are  contrary 
to  trade  agreement  commitments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  notice  in  this  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  mention  rice, 
you  mention  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
you  do  not  mention  the  effect  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  I  took  special  pains 
to  mention  wheat  and  others  in  this  long 
statement  that  I  put  in  the  Record  on 
yesterday,  if  you  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  question  now  is  this: 
Will  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  other 
commodities  about  which  we  have  some 
question  be  affected  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  actually,  at  least, 
not  adversely.  We  are  trying  to  get 
their  duty  on  tobacco  adjusted  at  the 
moment,  the  duty  on  poultry,  and  a  few 
things  like  that.  In  the  case  of  poultry 
they  did  try  to  put  up  a  duty  that  would 
make  poultry  less  Competitive  with  red 
meats. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  just  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  under  the  Common 
Market  these  countries  do  have  a  com¬ 
mon  agricultural  policy  and  it  is  their 
purpose  through  compensatory  payments 
to  try  to  make  themselves  more  self- 
sufficient. 

The  question  which  I  have  often  asked, 
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and  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  from  the  people  downtown 
who  are  supporting  this  bill,  is  this :  If 
agriculture  is  indeed  injured  by  imports, 
how  will  this  adjustment  assistance  be 
rendered  to  the  segments  of  agriculture 
which  are  injured? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Individual  farmers,  of 
course,  qualify  as  a  firm  under  the  bill 
and  as  such  they  would  be  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance  provided  for  firms 
adversely  affected  by  imports. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  a  farm  pro¬ 
prietor,  for  example,  can  be  a  firm,  and 
farm  employees  could,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  eligible  for  workers  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocosl 
and  anyone  desiring  to  ask  questions 
may  direct  such  questions  to  either  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  or  to  me. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  if  he  can  point  out  anywhere 
in  the  report  or  in  the  hearings  where 
an  estimate  is  made  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  program? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  that  we  have  an 
estimate  that  over  a  period  of  5  years 
the  amount  would  be  $185  million,  1 
believe. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield - 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  might  approximate  $190 
million,  the  total  for  the  whole  5  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  the  total  for  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Has  anyone  made  an 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  personnel 
that  will  be  required  in  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  process  these  petitions  within 
60  to  120  days,  the  increase  in  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
processing  petitions,  and  the  increase  in 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  the  President 
for  performing  these  functions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  point  to  respond  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Where  can  I  find  such 
information? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  included  in 
the  hearings,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  Tariff  Commission  before  us.  They 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  several 
times  in  executive  session  that  we  were 
imposing  upon  the  Tariff  Commission 
greater  duties  and  responsibilities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  they  might  come  to  us 
asking  for  some  additional  personnel. 
But  if  additional  personnel  are  re- 
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quested,  they  would  be  used  to  assist  the 
Commission  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  individuals  and  indus¬ 
tries  and  firms  might  be,  or  are  being, 
injured.  Of  course,  we  all  want  them 
to  do  that  job  promptly. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Has  anyone  made  an 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  revenue  from  cus¬ 
toms  duties? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  yield  further.  Yes;  there 
will  be  that  effect.  Customs  duties  were 
long  ago  levied  primarily  for  revenue 
as  well  as  for  protection.  Any  time  we 
reduce  duty  levels  we  probably  will  re¬ 
duce  revenue.  But  there  is  no  way  to 
estimate  under  this  bill  what  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  revenue  would  be,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  the  rate  changes  will 
be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  revenue  derived  from  all 
duties  is  less  than  $1  billion  a  year  at 
present.  Now,  even  if  we  eliminated  all 
duties  across  the  board,  we  would  lose 
less  than  $1  billion  in  gross  revenues  per 
year. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills!  a  question,  and  then  make 
a  statement. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  his 
honesty  and  his  sincerity  in  putting  a 
provision  in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  going  to  be  hurt;  to  put  in¬ 
dustry  on  welfare  and  to  put  employees 
on  welfare,  industry  that  is  going  to  be 
put  out  of  business  and  people  who  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs.  That  is  all  very 
fine  and,  as  I  say,  I  appreciate  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  position  on  that.  But  I  ask  the 
gentleman — and  I  have  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  other  members  of 
the  gentleman’s  committee — who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  helped  by  this  bill?  What  in¬ 
dustries  and  how  many  people  are  going 
to  be  helped,  are  going  to  get  jobs?  We 
know  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  hurt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  no.  There  are  not  a 
lot  of  people  who  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  We 
know  that  a  great  many  industries  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  Now,  how  many  indus¬ 
tries  are  going  to  be  helped;  which  are 
they?  And  how  many  employees  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  jobs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  way  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question,  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  has  not  found  the 
answer  from  anybody  up  to  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  did  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  whether  anybody  is  going  to  be  hurt 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
or  some  will  be  hurt,  who  they  will  be. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  these 
negotiations  so  that  we  can  enlarge  our 
exports.  We  are  doing  this  because  we 
think  we  need  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  try  and  certainly  we  hope  we  will  suc¬ 


ceed  in  doing  so;  that  is,  that  we  will 
enlarge  our  exports  and  that  we  can  do 
so  without  causing  serious  injury.  I 
might  add  that  seldom  does  the  Congress 
know  with  certainty  the  consequences  of 
each  and  every  act  it  passes.  We  al¬ 
ways  enact  for  the  future,  in  the  main, 
and  nothing  as  so  certain  as  tomorrow. 
We  make  the  best  judgment  we  can  with 
the  knowledge  we  have. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  A  further  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  with¬ 
out  authority  to  negotiate,  if  we  lost  the 
markets  we  now  enjoy,  the  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment  can  run  into  many  millions; 
and  the  gentleman  well  knows  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  know 
this,  that  there  are  many  industries  to¬ 
day,  some  of  them  in  my  district,  many 
of  them  in  a  hundred  other  districts  in 
the  United  States,  that  are  presently 
being  hurt.  They  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  helped  by  further  reductions  of 
the  tariff  for  which  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  for  presenting  what  he  says  is  his 
attitude  on  this  bill.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  this  question.  A  number  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  posed  him  have 
been  from  individuals  who  have  indus¬ 
tries  in  their  districts  which  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  are  concerned  over  the 
effects  of  this  bill.  His  answer  has  been 
to  each  one  of  those  that  there  is  a  mech¬ 
anism  in  this  bill  that  provides  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  escape  clause. 

I  think,  and  does  not  the  gentleman 
also  think,  that  you  have  got  to  see  the 
attitude  or  to  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  administer 
this  bill,  as  to  just  how  they  are  going  to 
handle  these  questions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  who  is  going  to  administer  the 
bill  and  work  this  out.  It  is  for  that 
reason — and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  will  support  me 
in  this — that  we  took  so  much  time  to 
try  to  work  out  in  such  an  elaborate  and 
detailed  way  the  machinery  that  we  have 
here  to  try  to  get  it  down  on  a  base  on 
which  it  can  be  properly  administered. 

Mr.  MOORE.  What  bothers  me  is  the 
observation  by  George  Ball,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  speaking  in  Europe  very 
recently,  who  said: 

Industries  finding  diffculties  in  adjusting 
to  lower  tariffs  will  be  given  various  types 
of  financial  and  tax  aid  to  enable  them  to 
shift  to  new  lines  of  production;  workers 
will  be  helped  through  retraining  and  by 
other  means.  Import  restrictions  may  be 
resorted  to  only  as  an  exceptional  procedure 
and  then  only  for  a  limited  period. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
and  he  had  to  talk  about  something  and 
he  chose  this  subject.  Let  us  also  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  April 
speech  he  delivered  in  Bonn,  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  H.R.  9900.  You  have  before  you 
HR.  11970,  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  which,  I  assure  you  is 
a  different  bill  from  H.R.  9900,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  the  provisions  which 
Mr.  Ball  may  have  had  in  mind. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  It  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  your  committee,  as  H.R.  11970 
shows,  that  the  State  Department  run 
this  show.  Bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  MOORE.  He  did  not  help  your 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  and  also  to  give  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason] 
has  stated  he  would  propose. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  having  done  an 
excellent  job  in  our  public  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  in  executive  session.  Let 
me  reiterate  what  he  has  said.  This  is 
not  H.R.  9900,  this  is  not  the  bill  that 
the  administration  recommended.  It 
contains  certain  of  the  essential  features 
of  that  bill,  which  I  will  try  to  point  out, 
but  certainly  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  is  the  result  of  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  action  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Many  of  the  provisions  that  I  have 
been  seeking  to  get  into  this  lav/  for  years 
are  contained  in  this  bill  and,  in  my 
judgment,  strengthen  it  greatly.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  others  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  are  in  this  bill.  Indeed,  I 
think  those  who  oppose  the  bill,  some 
five  on  our  side,  were  influential  in  their 
reasoning  and  in  the  study  they  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  measure  in  getting  across 
some  of  these  viewpoints. 

There  is  a  lot  in  this  bill  that  in  my 
judgment  is  not  good,  but  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  overrid¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  bill  and  the  over¬ 
riding  good  parts  of  it  exceeding  the  bad 
features. 

In  the  process  of  legislation  I  had 
hoped  that  this  would  be  on  the  floor 
under  a  semiclosed  rule,  so  we.  could  have 
improved  the  bill,  as  I  see  improvements. 
I  do  know  this  bill  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  some  of  the 
bad  features  that  are  still  in  this  bill, 
as  I  see  it,  will  be  eliminated  either  in 
the  Senate  or  possibly  in  conference. 

So  let  me  discuss  the  bill  as  I  see  it. 
I  think  it  must  be  done  in  respect  to  our 
history,  because  this  is,  as  the  President 
has  said,  in  my  judgment  perhaps  the 
most  important  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Congress  in  the  past  10  or  12  years, 
possibly  since  post-World  War  II,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  now  at  a  crossroads  in  our 
international  economics,  in  our  trade 
dealing.  We,  indeed,  are  at  the  last  stage 
of  can-ying  out  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  with  the  reciprocal  trade  formula 
superimposed  upon  it. 

This  is  not  a  bold  new  frontier  that 
we  are  talking  about  here  in  this  trade 
bill.  We  are  talking  about  carrying  out 
the  final,  last  flickers,  if  you  please,  of 
a  policy  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
1934.  We  are  just  about  out  of  trading 
material,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  reason  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
has  operated  since  1934  is  that  it  was  an 
amendment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act,  which  imposed  tariff  rates  so  high 
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that  there  was  something  to  come  down 
from;  but  underlying  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  the  impact  of  these  high 
rates  that  still  remain  on  our  books 
as  permanent  law.  We  are  now  at 
the  point,  as  I  say,  of  running  out  of 
trading  material. 

The  point  is  that  the  world  has  now 
changed  to  the  extent  that  we  have  the 
European  Common  Market  coming  into 
being.  We  have  nations  throughout  the 
world  we  call  underdeveloped,  but  that 
are  seeking  to  become  developed.  In¬ 
deed,  the  entire  world  is  now  partici¬ 
pating  in  international  trade.  We 
have,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  leader, 
not  just  one  who  sits  on  the  sidelines  and 
waits  to  see  what  the  nations  in  the 
European  Common  Market  do,  and  not 
wait  to  see  just  what  Great  Britain 
does. 

We  have  to  be  in  this  position,  as 
I  see  it,  of  leading,  and  we  must  lead 
from  strength.  How  can  we  handle 
trade  matters?  Here  is  where  we  get 
into  history.  Can  the  Congress  actu¬ 
ally  be  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  enters  into  trade  treaties 
with  nations  abroad  and  does  the  nego¬ 
tiating  with  these  various  give-and-take 
propositions,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  real  reciprocity?  I  think  it  is 
very  obvious  we  cannot.  That  is  why 
President  McKinley  as  was  aptly 
quoted  yesterday  was  one  of  the  first  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  reciprocal  trade  formula. 
The  theory  of  reciprocal  trade  has  very 
little  to  do  with  whether  you  are  a  free 
trader  of  a  protectionist.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  en¬ 
gage  in  international  trade.  Now  I 
want  to  say  this  to  some  of  my  friends 
Who  have  delved  into  some  aspects  of 
constitutional  law — and  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  not  deeply  enough — who  talk 
about  Congress  having  the  basic  power 
over  international  trade  or  over  foreign 
trade.  Let  me  say  that  the  Congress 
does  have  some  very  basic  powers  in  this 
area  find  I  am  very  jealous  of  those 
powers.  But  so  does  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  have  basic 
powers  in  this  area.  Indeed,  the  powers 
of  the  executive  branch  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  actually  are  somewhat  superior 
to  the  powers  that  we,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  any  rate,  possess; 
however  the  Senate,  with  the  right  to 
confirm  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
does  have  power. 

Essentially,  our  trade  agreements  have 
been  by  treaty  in  our  history.  Then  we 
moved  from  the  treaty  formula  to  the 
agreement  basis.  Let  me  say  this. 
Treaties  supersede  the  laws.  We  can  set 
our  tariff  schedules,  as  we  have  through¬ 
out  our  history,  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  then  our  executive  enter  into  a  trade 
treaty  with  another  nation  and  that  su¬ 
persedes  some  of  those  tariff  provisions, 
and  if  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
had  voted  for  it,  then  that  trade  treaty 
comes  into  existence  and  so  does  a  trade 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  and 
which  requires  the  majority  approval  of 
both  Houses  as  opposed  to  the  two -thirds 
vote  of  just  the  one  body. 

So  throughout  our  history  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  executive  department  has 


had  to  have  authority  to  move  forward 
in  entering  into  meaningful  reciprocity 
trade  agreements  or  treaties.  That  in 
essence  is  what  we  are  discussing  here  in 
this  bill.  It  is  not  one  that  sets  tariff 
rates.  It  is  not  one  that  sets  quotas  or 
licenses.  It  is  one  that  delegates  certain 
authorities  to  the  President  to  enter  into 
treaties  and  agreements  which  we  hope 
are  reciprocal  and  where  we  would  get 
our  quid  pro  quo.  I  have  been  devoting 
my  efforts  over  the  period  of  years  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  try  to 
get  the  procedure  straightened  out  so 
that  we,  the  Congress,  do  the  job  that 
we  are  supposed  to  do  which  is  to  see 
that  our  industry  and  our  labor  and  our 
agriculture  are  not  counted  out  when  the 
executive  exercises  its  powers  in  the 
making  of  trade  agreements  and  trade 
treaties  and  that  there  are  procedures 
whereby  their  interests  are  evaluated. 
I  think  what  is  in  this  bill,  inadequate  as 
it  is  in  other  ways,  is  so  far  superior  to 
what  we  have  had  in  the  past.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  this  can  be  a  great  move 
forward.  This  can  be  the  beginning  of 
some  really  new  trade  policy  depending 
upon  how  the  Executive  carries  out  the 
powers  that  have  been  granted  to  him 
and  how  he  regards  the  procedures  that 
we  have  set  forth  in  this  bill.  For  the 
first  time,  we  require  the  chief  negotia¬ 
tor  be  a  person  with  a  face.  This  person 
requires  Senate  confirmation  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment. 

It  requires  that  this  person,  if  you 
please,  have  the  authority  of  an  Am¬ 
bassador  Plenipotentiary.  Do  you  real¬ 
ize  that  our  trade  negotiations  up  until 
now  have  been  conducted  by  top  civil 
service  people?  Fine  people,  but  not  one 
who  has  authority  to  answer  back  to 
the  State  Department  or  anybody  else. 
He  had  no  status;  and,  indeed,  that  was 
one  reason,  I  think,  we  have  been  sold 
down  the  river  on  many  occasions  in 
trade  negotiations,  because  European 
countries  and  other  countries  would  send 
to  Geneva  their  trade  teams  headed  by 
one  of  their  Cabinet  officers,  one  of  the 
top  men  in  their  government.  We  on 
the  other  hand  would  have  very  fine  men, 
but  Civil  Service  employees  who  find  it 
necessary  before  they  can  answer  to  get 
on  the  telephone  with  Washington  to 
find  out  what  the  State  Department 
wants,  a  man  having  no  status  of  his 
own  to  answer  back.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  this  trade  negotiator  be  a 
person  of  ambassadorial  rank  requiring 
Senate  confirmation. 

It  would  spell  a  tremendous  change  in 
our  trade  policy.  So  in  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  or 
committee  for  the  first  time  where  our 
people,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  but 
as  a  matter  of.  right,  can  present  their 
allegation  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
people  abroad  where  we  have  given  con¬ 
cessions  but  have  gotten  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  employ  these  things  we  can 
have  a  bold  new  trade  policy  for  our 
country. 

But  the  issue — I  again  come  back  to 
it — as  we  face  this  world  of  evolving 
countries,  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  where  we  have  run  out  of  trading 
material,  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
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leader  we  must  give  to  the  Executive 
enough  authority,  flexible  authox-ity.  He 
does  not  have  to  use  it — certainly  we  do 
not  want  him  to  tip  his  hand — we  are 
Yankee  traders  still,  I  hope,  where  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  the  best  we  can. 

We  do  have  to  give  the  President 
flexible  authority  in  this  area  under 
these  guide  lines  in  order  to  make  the 
best  trade  treaty  and  trade  deals  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

If  I  wanted  to  make  a  speech  against 
the  extension  of  the  authority  I  could 
point  to  the  record  since  World  War  II 
where  in  effect  there  has  been  little 
reciprocity  as  near  as  I  can  see  in  what 
the  nations  abroad  have  given  to  the 
United  States.  The  plea  of  these  foreign 
nations  has  always  been  that  they  have 
an  imbalance  in  their  own  payments, 
and  many  a  trade  treaty,  agremeent,  and 
concession  they  should  have  given  to  us 
was  withheld  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  payments  problem  with 
that  nation. 

Actually,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
those  who  are  against  this  bill,  one  of 
their  great  arguments,  that  there  is 
trading  material  available  in  the  hands 
of  our  Executive,  is  the  fact  that  he 
should  be  able  to  pick  up  right  now 
some  of  these  concessions  that  have  been 
withheld  because  of  the  argument  of 
balance  of  payments  which  has  now 
shifted  the  other  way. 

I  still  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  job  this  country  must  do  in  this 
area  of  trading,  he  has  trading  ma¬ 
terial  that  he  could  pick  up;  and  so  we 
come  to  a  basic  point,  are  we  going  to 
trust  the  Executive  or  are  we  not?  I 
grant  that  that  lies  at  the  base  of  a  great 
deal  bf  the  problems  that  face  all  of  us 
today.  I  myself  say  that  we  must  look 
at  the  Executive  not  fi'om  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  individual  or  his  political 
party  but  we  must  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  government  by  law,  if  you 
please:  What  are  the  correct  procedures, 
the  functions  of  this  grant  of  executive 
authority?  Where  does  the  Congress  fit 
in?  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  question 
but  what  we  in  the  Congress  must  dele¬ 
gate  authority  to  the  Executive,  and 
what  we  should  be  paying  attention  to, 
as  I  think  this  committee  has  done,  is 
the  guide  lines  that  we  have  put  in  to 
restrict  or  confine  the  Executive  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  gave 
trade  balances  as  the  criterion  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  had  received 
certain  concessions  in  payment  for  con¬ 
cessions  given.  Do  you  think  that  any 
nation  in  any  future  agreement  with  us 
will  not  consider  the  trade  balance  of 
its  own  particular  economy  before  it 
makes  a  concession? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  said  “bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.” 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  just  another  name 
for  “trade  balance”  as  we  are  now  argu¬ 
ing  it  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  Trade 
is  one  element,  and  probably  the  most 
important  element,  in  the  balance  of 
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payments,  but  there  are  other  factors 
that  go  into  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  that.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  they  will  in  any 
way  disregard  their  balance  of  payments 
situation  when  making  concessions? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  not  any 
more  than  can  we.  We  are  up  against 
the  hard  realities  where  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  requires  us  to  do  some  hard  trad¬ 
ing,  which  we  have  not  been  doing. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  second  part  of  the 
question  is  this:  If  they  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  balance  of  payments, 
how  can  they  allow  us  to  sell  them  more 
than  we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  repeat  that? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  they  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  balance  of  payments, 
how  can  they  allow  us  to  sell  them  more 
than  they  sell  us? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Balance  of 
payments  has  benefited.  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  is  going  very  well  in  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  that  is  an  affirmative 
argument  our  negotiators  should  be 
using  to  get  concessions  for  our  people 
even  if  we  do  not  gi'fe  the  Executive  any 
more  authority. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  a  trade  bill,  pri¬ 
marily? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  When  you  deduct  from 
the  export  business  of  this  Nation  and  its 
import  business  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  deduct  from  that  sum  the  total 
amount  that  has  gone  out  or  traded 
under  Public  Law  480,  under  the  foreign 
aid  commitments,  is  it  not  true  they  are 
still  out  of  balance,  on  their  final  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  trade  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  the  European  coun¬ 
tries?  That  helps  their  balance? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  mean  the  European 
countries  today,  if  we  were  to  stop  to¬ 
morrow  the  so-called  payments  under 
these  aid  bills  and  other  forms  of  loans. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  bal¬ 
ance  would  shift. 

Mr.  DENT.  The -balance  would  shift? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  that  is  the  case,  how 
can  anyone  honestly  say  this  bill  will 
increase  exports? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Because  it 
does  relate  to  trade.  The  only  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  get  by  with  Public 
Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  bills  is 
because  of  the  one  strength  we  have, 
which  has  been  our  trade.  That  is  the 
only  strength.  The  argument  can  be 
made — and  I  am  presenting  a  thesis — 
we  can  strengthen  our  trade  all  right, 
but  there  is  no  question  what  we  are 
doing.  We  strengthen  our  trade,  then 
we  give  away,  if  you  please,  through  the 
political  sector — Public  Law  480 — that 
which  we  have  gained  from  our  private 
sector  in  trade;  and  I  might  say  here 
in  the  other  healthy  area,  foreign  in¬ 
vestments. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  ask  one  further 
question. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  this  House  at 
the  present  time  which  year  or  which 
series  of  years  or  which  combination  of 
years  there  has  been  a  balance  of  pay¬ 


ments  in  favor  of  the  United  States  or 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries,  de¬ 
ducting  the  aid  we  have  given  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
figures  are  available.  We  have  not  had 
many  years  with  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Maybe 
there  are  none. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  fairness,  I  must  give 
one.  It  was  the  year  1957,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  was  shut  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
the  gentleman  is  directing  his  attention 
to  is  not  against  the  healthy  sector,  the 
healthy  area  of  our  balance-of -payments 
situation.  Our  trade  is  good,  our  ex¬ 
ports  have  exceeded  our  imports.  That 
is  the  thing  that  has  given  us  this  base 
upon  which  we  have  been  able  to  do 
some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  as 
to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  give  his  opinion  as  an  at¬ 
torney  that  if  this  Congress  were  to  pass 
a  law  levying  a  certain  duty  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  and  that  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  by  treaty  with  another  na¬ 
tion  eliminating  that  duty,  that  the 
treaty  provision  would  prevail  over  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  have  one 
more  question  concerning  section  251, 
the  most-favored-nation  principle, 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned  about.  As 
I  understand,  a  most  favored  nation  is 
any  nation  other  than  one  that  is  a 
Communist  nation  or  Communist  dom¬ 
inated. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  this  bill,  if  we  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  EEC  to  reduce  the 
tariff  or  eliminate  the  tariff  on  an  80- 
percent  article,  for  example,  completely 
eliminating  the  tariff  on  article  A,  that 
the  United  States  also  has  to  eliminate 
the  tariff  on  that  article  with  all  other 
countries  that  are  not  Communist  or 
Communist  dominated? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  urgency 
is  not  as  great  as  the  gentleman  seems 
to  make  it  because  of  the  staging  amend¬ 
ments  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  urgen¬ 
cy  of  this  is  not  as  extreme  as  some 
people  make  it.  Let  me  further  answer 
that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  issued  a 
report  back  a  few  months  ago,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
urging  that  we  take  it  slow  and  extend 


the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  1  more 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Well,  you  are  taking  one  aspect 
out  of  that  report.  Certainly  that  was 
discussed  in  that  report  of  Senator 
Bush  and  myself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  was  your  recom¬ 
mendation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  This  was 
back  in  December,  yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  With  the  staging 
amendments  in  the  bill,  what  is  the 
urgency?  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen¬ 
tleman  explain  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  “urgency,”  because  it  is  not 
of  that  nature. 

Let  me  read  what  Governor  Landon 
said.  He  sent  this  message: 

A  vote  for  the  Mason  resolution  is  a  vote 
to  kill  the  working  partnership  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  This  is  not  a 
party  question;  it  Is  an  issue  involving  the 
economic  and  business  well-being  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  To  defer  the  decision  on  the  trade 
program  for  a  year  puts  American  trade  in 
vulnerable  position. 

Now,  I  read  that  simply  because  I 
think  essentially  I  agree  with  Governor 
Landon.  But,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
dangerous  as  he  puts  it,  “in  a  vulnerable 
position.” 

Let  me  point  this  out,  because  it  bears 
directly  on  the  point.  It  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  I  think  if  America  is  to  exer¬ 
cise  leadership,  we  must  have  this  au¬ 
thority  in  our  Executive.  Now,  we  can 
let  the  European  Common  Market  and 
Britain  do  what  they  want,  but  if  we 
do  that,  we  are  not  exercising  leadership 
that  I  think  we  must  exercise.  So,  that 
is  the  context  and  the  basis  on  which  I 
firmly  am  urging  that  the  Congress  ap¬ 
prove  this  request  for  authority. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Even  with  the  motion 
to  recommit,  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate, 
and  many  of  the  amendments  added  to 
this  bill  that  some  of  us  object  to  could 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
very  true.  That  is  a  course  of  action 
that  could  be  taken.  I  know  many  very 
sincere  people  who  are  for  expanded 
trade  take  that  point  of  view,  and  I 
respect  them  for  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  could  get  along  with 
a  3-year  extension - 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  happen 
to  take  the  other  firmer  point,  that  I 
think  this  is  very  important  and  so  cru¬ 
cial  today  that  we  certainly  should  give 
our  Executive  the  flexible  power  that  will 
help  him  exercise  the  leadership  that  I 
hope  he  will. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Earlier  this  year  this 
body  passed,  at  the  administration’s 
urging,  an  amendment  to  section  204  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  which  permitted,  ex 
post  facto,  the  cotton  textile  agreements 
to  be  entered  into  in  January  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  is  touching  upon  a 
very  basic  point  and  one  to  which  I 
direct  attention  in  my  supplemental 
views  on  this  bill.  Section  204  of  the 
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Agricultural  Act  in  many  respects  ne¬ 
gates  all  that  we  are  doing  in  this  bill 
to  establish  correct  procedures  so  we 
have  government  by  law  and  not  gov¬ 
ernment  by  men  in  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  It  permits  the  entering  into  of 
international  cartel  agreements,  based 
upon  governmental  subsidies,  quotas, 
licenses,  embargoes,  and  all  the  other 
regressive  trade  regulators. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  for  his  deep 
understanding  of  the  essence  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system — that  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  free  markets,  domestic 
and  international.  He  fought  valiantly 
to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  section 
204  during  debate  on  the  floor  and  the 
similar  danger  inherent — the  Sugar  Act 
passed  just  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  my 
good  fortune  to  have  such  an  able  ally 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  KNOX  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11970  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
congressional  control  and  review  over 
our  Nation’s  foreign  economic  policy  for 
a  period  of  5  years;  it  would  give  the 
Executive  unprecedented  authority  to 
slash  tariffs  while  establishing  a  dole 
program  for  our  workers  whose  jobs  are 
destroyed  by  imports  by  putting  those 
workers  on  Government  relief;  it  would 
provide  authority  for  the  Executive  to 
give  away  the  domestic  markets  for 
U.S.  produced  goods  and  justify 
such  action  by  a  program  of  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  injured  business  while 
that  business  desperately  casts  about  for 
a  means  of  economic  survival. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I 
will  discuss  in  the  course  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11970  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my  re¬ 
marks  I  would  observe  that  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  legislation  in  no  way  stems 
from  any  unawareness  on  my  part  of 
the  need  for  maximum  U.S.  participation 
in  world  trade.  Indeed,  I  am  motivated 
to  oppose  the  bill  now  before  us  because 
of  my  conviction  that  such  world  trade 
can  be  profitably  engaged  in  by  our 
Nation  on  an  enduring  and  flourishing 
basis  only  if  the  Congress  establishes 
ground  rules  for  such  trade  that  assure 
fairness  and  reciprocity  as  elements  in 
that  trade  program.  The  elements  of 
competitive  fairness  and  trade  reciproc¬ 
ity  would  not  be  encouraged  by  this  bill. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  their  present  unsatisfactory  activi¬ 
ties  in  regard  to  trade  administration 
even  more  irresponsible  and  intolerable. 
Under  the  bill  our  domestic  markets 
would  be  exposed  to  a  rising  tide  of  im¬ 


ports  without  sufficient  safeguards 
against  injury  to  domestic  producers 
and  without  sufficient  assurance  of  ex¬ 
panding  oversea  markets  for  American 
produced  goods.  The  bill  promises  more 
of  the  same  in  one-way  reciprocity  with 
America  giving  and  our  so-called  trading 
allies  taking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  last 
February  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada  became  quite  concerned  about 
Canada’s  posture  in  the  financial  field, 
and  what  the  ultimate  outcome  would 
be  if  Canada  proceeded  on  the  same 
merry-go-round  that  she  was  on.  This 
article  is  from  the  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  by  G.  V.  Ferguson,  and  it  has  a 
caption  on  it:  “Picture  of  Country  Too 
Big  for  Its  Pants.” 

What  did  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada  say?  He  speaks  about  for¬ 
eign  currency  coming  into  Canada.  He 
says: 

This  money  corrects  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  and  for  several  years  has  kept  the 
Canadian  dollar  at  a  premium  in  New  York. 
But  the  consequences  in  the  long  run  are 
bound  to  be  had. 

This  is  a  statement  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man: 

Mr.  Coyne’s  remedies  are  couched  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  Would  it  be  possible  to  post¬ 
pone  certain  projects  until  we  catch  up? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  pay-as-you-go? 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  pay  for  needed 
development  not  by  loans  but  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  revenues  [higher  taxes]  ? 

If  we  do  not  develop  discipline,  we  are  in 
for  it,  he  thinks.  Distortions  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  increase,  and  continued  borrowing 
will  make  our  trade  deficit  still  bigger.  It 
thus  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  deal 
with  inflation,  for  the  explosive  pressures 
would  be  too  great. 

What  has  happened  to  Canada?  Of 
course,  Canada,  by  executive  decree,  has 
raised  its  tariffs,  and  increased  its  dis¬ 
count  rate.  I  wonder  why?  I  think  we 
all  know  why.  Because  Canada  is  de¬ 
termined  to  get  her  house  in  order.  And 
how  does  it  affect  us?  Of  course,  nat¬ 
urally,  we  trade  with  Canada  and  we 
expect  to  try  to  continue  to  export  to 
Canada.  But  just  the  other  day  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  from  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  informed  me  that  the  largest  steel 
company  in  Canada  exports  iron  ingots 
into  the  United  States  and  the  duty  is 
about  37  cents  per  ton.  But  here  is  what 
Canada  is  confronted  with;  and,  of 
course,  also  Canadian  industry.  When 
they  sell  their  ingots  to  the  United  States 
they  accept  U.S.  currency  based  on  a 
ratio  of  92  cents  of  the  American  dollar. 
What  does  it  do?  This  is  an  8 -percent 
discount.  So  we  take  a  look  at  the  price 
of  steel  ingots  and  here  is  what  we  see. 
They  are  about  $66  a  ton.  Eight  percent 
of  $66  amounts  to  $5.28. 

So,  when  you  deduct  the  tariff  on  it, 
it  comes  to  approximately  $5.  We  find 
now  that  our  steel  industry  has  this  bar¬ 
rier  against  its  going  into  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  Canada  can  sell 
its  ingots  to  the  steel  mills  in  the  United 
States  for  $5  a  ton  less  than  the  market 
calls  for  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  is  happening.  It  will  happen  not 
only  in  the  steel  industry,  it  will  also 
happen  in  the  pulpwood  and  lumber 
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industry.  Canada  is  asking  that  when 
they  put  their  products  on  the  market 
they  receive  the  amount  established  for 
the  Canadian  dollar  of  92  cents  which 
puts  our  competitive  industry  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage  of  8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  before 
this  Committee  today  would  give  to  the 
Executive  a  5-year  extension  of  the  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  significantly  liberalized  standards 
under  which  the  authority  can  be  exer¬ 
cised.  This  is  a  25-percent  longer  period 
than  the  Congress  was  ever  willing  to 
grant  to  President  Eisenhower.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  asked  for  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension,  but  the  Congress  cut  back  his 
request  and  I  think  the  Congress  was 
right  in  doing  so  although  I  would  have 
made  an  even  greater  cutback  than 
actually  occurred.  I  know  of  no  valid 
justification  why  the  congressional  ab¬ 
dication  of  constitutional  responsibility 
proposed  in  this  bill  now  must  be  for  this 
period  of  unprecedented  duration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  smell  of  roses 
again  in  the  air;  are  we  about  to  be  taken 
for  another  walk  in  the  garden?  Or 
should  we  weigh  these  important  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  in  an  objective  manner  and  on  a 
basis  of  substantive  merit?  Should  we 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
need  in  fact  for  this  delegation?  Why 
should  Congress  effectively  preclude  it¬ 
self  from  a  participation  in  a  review  of 
foreign  trade  policy  for  a  period  of  5 
years?  If  there  is  such  a  need  would  not 
that  need  perhaps  be  served  twice  as 
well  by  a  10-year  extension  or  thrice  as 
well  by  a  15-year  extension? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  membership  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  should  realize 
that  should  this  legislation  pass  in  its 
present  form  granting  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion,  we  will  have  completely  legislated 
away  the  right  of  the  next  two  Con¬ 
gresses  to  participate  meaningfully  in 
the  development  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  As  we  stand  in  this  Chamber 
today  more  than  130  members  of  this 
Committee — over  25  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bership — have  never  before  been  able  to 
cast  a  vote  on  trade  policy  because  two 
Congresses  ago  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  delegated  its 
power  to  the  executive  branch  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  4  years — an  extension  that  I  op¬ 
posed.  Now  we  are  called  upon  to  ap¬ 
prove  an  even  longer  delegation  so  that 
the  State  Department’s  international 
economic  planners  will  not  have  to  an¬ 
swer  to  anyone  in  the  Legislature  until— 
not  the  88th  Congress,  not  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress — but  until  the  90th  Congress.  A 
half  a  decade  from  now — that  is  when 
Congress  may  again  have  even  a  small 
voice  in  formulating  foreign  economic 
policy  and  reviewing  its  impact  on  our 
domestic  economy  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  lengthy  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  and  executive  sessions  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  no 
one  was  able  to  present  a  valid  reason  for 
the  unprecedented  period  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  provided  for  in  this  bill.  No  wit¬ 
ness  established  sufficient  grounds  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  Congress  in  frittering  away  for 
5  years  its  constitutional  responsibility 
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for  formulating  foreign  economic  policy. 
Why  does  it  have  to  be  a  5-year  period? 
Is  the  Congress  not  to  be  trusted  with 
a  more  frequent  review  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  where  we  are  going  in  our 
Nation’s  vital  foreign  trade  program? 
Does  this  Congress  have  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  next  two  Congresses?  Is  our 
wisdom  so  great  that  we  can  better  see 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  2  or  4  years  from 
now  than  the  Congress  then  sitting? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the 
reasons  we  are  now  asked  to  commit  the 
Congress  for  5  years.  The  reason  is  that 
the  exponents  of  free  trade  who  designed 
the  administration’s  original  program 
wanted  to  be  free  of  the  need  to  answer 
to  the  Congress  for  their  acts  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  thought  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  away  with — and  5  years  was 
the  period  decided  upon. 

Remember  that  when  you  vote  on  this 
legislation  later  today  or  tomorrow,  you 
will  be  voting  on  whether  or  not  you 
will  have  any  voice  in  foreign  economic 
policy  for  the  next  5  years.  If  you  vote 
“yes”  you  will  be  saying  to  your  constitu¬ 
ents  in  the  textile  business,  in  the  for¬ 
est  products  industry,  in  the  extractive 
resources  industry,  in  the  manufacturing 
field,  in  agriculture — in  all  areas  of  eco¬ 
nomic  endeavor — you  will  be  saying  that 
you  are  no  longer  able  to  represent  them 
in  tariff  and  trade  matters.  You  will 
be  telling  them  you  passed  the  buck  for 
5  years;  that  they  should  go  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  tariff  functionary  created  under  this 
bill  or  to  the  State  Department  for 
redress  of  injury  from  the  tide  of  im¬ 
ports  that  will  sweep  upon  us  as  a  result 
of  tariff  reduction  authority  contained  in 
this  bill.  My  friends,  as  you  prepare  to 
vote  on  this  measure  remember  that  5 
years  is  a  long,  long  time  to  wait  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  mistake.  I  urge  you  not  to  make 
that  mistake.  If  the  House  will  reject 
the  extreme  delegation  of  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill,  a  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  alternative  can  be  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  brought  before  the  House  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sincerely  argued 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  legislation  that  the  proposal  repre¬ 
sents  an  improvement  over  existing  law 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  safeguards  against 
import  injury — those  safeguards  includ¬ 
ing  the  peril  point,  the  escape  clause, 
and  the  national  security  amendment. 
I  submit  that  these  safeguards  will  be 
even  less  effective  under  the  bill  than 
they  are  now,  if  such  is  possible.  I  will 
predict — confident  that  the  future  will 
regrettably  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
warning — that  these  safeguards  will 
waste  away  through  disuse  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  administrators  rely  exclusively  on 
the  producer-dole  program  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  under  this  legislation.  Thus, 
our  workers  and  our  other  producers 
that  are  idled  by  our  foreign  economic 
policy  can  look  to  the  bleakness  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bounty  as  a  substitute  for  op¬ 
portunity  in  private  enterprise.  We  will 
be  helping  foreign  workers  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  manufacturing  goods  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  America  while  we  solve  the 
resulting  unemployment  of  our  workers 
by  putting  our  people  on  relief. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  make 
sense  to  me;  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  American  cannot  win  under  such 
a  scheme.  The  cost  of  the  new  dole  pro¬ 
gram  will  raise  the  taxes  on  our  business 
community  with  a  lessening  ability  of 
our  surviving  producers  to  compete  in 
world  and  domestic  markets.  This  de¬ 
clining  competitive  ability  promises  ris¬ 
ing  dole  costs,  prolonged  and  expanded 
unemployment,  higher  taxes,  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  weaker  domestic  economy. 

As  bad  as  this  proposed  adjustment 
assistance  is  for  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
long  run,  it  will  prove  absolutely  ineffec¬ 
tive  even  in  the  short  run  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  An  example  of  such  an 
area  is  my  congressional  district.  Much 
of  the  employment  in  the  11th  District  of 
Michigan,  is  derived  from  utilization 
and  development  of  natural  resources 
present  in  the  area.  Hence,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  an  effective  retraining  or  retool¬ 
ing  are  not  bright  and  yet  my  people 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  programs  elsewhere. 

Another  aspect  of  the  discriminatory 
character  of  this  program  of  assistance 
or  dole  is  found  in  the  way  it  will  treat 
people  unequally  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nity  or  geographical  area.  For  example, 
the  factory  worker  in  a  community  may 
qualify  for  help  when  imports  put  him 
out  of  work  but  what  happens  to  the 
hotel  clerk  or  the  filling  station  attend¬ 
ant  in  this  one-industry  community? 
This  disparity  in  treatment  is  a  serious 
condemnation  of  the  proposed  program 
and  in  addition  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal-State  un¬ 
employment  compensation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inescapable  that 
this  tariff  program,  if  enacted,  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  short-run 
balance-of-payments  position.  As  we 
lower  our  tariffs  under  this  requested 
authority,  our  imports  will  rise  more 
quickly  and  more  sharply  than  will  our 
exports.  In  addition,  the  attractiveness 
of  investment  in  our  domestic  economy 
will  dwindle  so  that  job  opportunities 
will  be  impaired  rather  than  strength¬ 
ened. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
glaring  inconsistency  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  trade  program  and  the  tax  pro¬ 
gram  that  passed  this  House  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  urging  of  those 
who  now  advocate  this  trade  measure 
leaves  unexplained  confusion  over  what 
our  foreign  economic  objectives  are 
under  this  administration.  The  tax 
record  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  established  conclusively  that  U.S. 
ownership  of  oversea  subsidiaries  stimu¬ 
lated  U.S.  exports  and  strengthened  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Yet,  the 
administration’s  tax  program  seeks  to 
injure  such  oversea  investment  at  the 
very  time  our  trade  policy  would  have 
us  further  open  our  domestic  markets 
to  foreign  produced  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  choose  to  dele¬ 
gate  authority  for  5  years  to  that  sort 
of  muddled  leadership  that  apparently 
advocates  programs  of  lower  tariffs  on 
imports,  bigger  foreign  aid  to  our  com¬ 
petitors,  and  higher  taxes  on  domestic 
producers. 


I  do  not  propose  to  participate  in  the 
debasement  or  destruction  of  America’s 
free  enterprise  system  through  the  sup¬ 
port  of  policies  that  weaken  individual 
opportunity  and  increase  reliance  on 
Government  management  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  control.  I  do  not  want  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  in  helping  the  Executive  in  his  de¬ 
termined  power  grab.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  make  frequent 
review  of  the  administration  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy  in 
the  light  of  rapidly  adjusting  world  con¬ 
ditions.  We  must  take  periodic  action 
to  correct  shortcomings  or  abuses  in  the 
trade  program.  We  cannot  effectively 
make  such  review  or  take  such  action  if 
we  give  approval  to  this  5-year  delega¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  further 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  compelling  reasons  for 
opposing  H.R.  11970.  I  will  close  by 
urging  the  defeat  of  this  unsound  legis¬ 
lation.  Even  though  the  proposal  now 
before  us  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administration,  it  still 
falls  considerably  short  of  adequately 
meeting  our  national  needs  and  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  area  of  providing  a  sound 
basis  for  expanding  international  trade 
that  is  in  fact  truly  reciprocal. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col¬ 
league  for  making  a  very  excellent  state¬ 
ment  on  this  difficult  subject.  What  he 
says  about  Canada,  of  course,  is  true.  It 
is  true  of  every  foreign  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  For  example,  does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  nation  out¬ 
side  this  country  that  would  permit  duty¬ 
free  imports  into  its  country  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  one  of  its 
own  industries? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  certainly  do  not  know 
and  have  not  been  told  by  anyone  else 
of  any  such  procedure  in  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Of  course 
not.  Other  countries  look  at  these  prob¬ 
lems  realistically.  For  years  we  have 
tied  tariff  policies  up  with  our  foreign 
aid  policies  and  with  our  good  neighbor 
policies,  for  example. 

The  Tariff  Commission  time  after  time 
has  found  that  injury  has  been  done. 
Then  the  case  has  gone  down  to  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
told  the  President; 

In  spite  of  the  economic  injury  that  has 
been  done,  you  cannot  do  anything  in  this 
case  because  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  friendly  relations  with  this  other  country. 

So  our  industry  suffers  and  our  people 
are  out  of  work. 

This  bill  envisions  that  our  people  are 
going  to  be  out  of  work.  It  has  50  or 
60  pages  devoted  to  putting  our  men  on 
relief.  Remember,  they  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  this  bill.  You  are 
going  to  put  private  enterprise  on  the 
dole.  That  is  what  this  legislation  is 
doing.  And  what  constructive  things  are 
you  accomplishing?  If  it  is  going  to  ac- 
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complish  anything,  it  ought  to  be  in 
terms  of  jobs.  We  measure  our  prosper¬ 
ity  by  the  number  of  people  that  are 
working  in  this  country.  If  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  increase  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  have  jobs,  what  earthly  good  is 
it?  What  are  its  advantages?  We  are 
well  aware  of  its  disadvantages. 

I  know  some  of  my  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  lending  their  sup¬ 
port  to  this  bill,  knowing  that  it  is  going 
to  destroy  industry,  knowing  it  is  going 
to  put  men  out  of  work,  who  are  advo¬ 
cating  that  you  take  the  relief  provisions 
out  of  the  bill.  At  least  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  administration 
are  honest  enough  and  decent  enough  to 
admit  that  they  are  going  to  put  people 
out  of  business,  but  are  willing  to  put 
liquidated  industries  and  unemployed 
workers  on  the  dole. 

Mr.  KNOX.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  at  that  point,  the  question  was 
asked  here,  I  believe,  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  speakers  on  this  matter,  “Just  how 
much  of  this  is  there  going  to  be?”  All 
I  can  say  is,  from  the  testimony  that 
came  before  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  administration  admitted 
that  there  would  be  approximately  800 
industries  injured  and.it  would  amount 
to  90,000  employees  that  would  have  to 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  We  cannot  estimate  what  the 
cost  is  going  to  be,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  800  industries  were  going  to  be 
injured  under  this  program,  there  would 
be  a  great  many  more  than  90,000  em¬ 
ployees  that  would  be  injured  also  be¬ 
cause  of  loss  of  employment. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  for  almost  2  days.  It  seems 
to  me  all  we  are  hearing  is  a  lot  of  words. 
I  think  the  true  description  was  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  "when  he 
said  we  need  this  thing  because  we  have 
run  out  of  trading  material. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  the  mutual 
assistance  program,  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  since  1934,  have  run  out  of  gas. 

Mr.  KNOX.  May  I  make  an  observa¬ 
tion.  We  have  just  completed  the  last 
round  of  negotiations  under  the  present 
act.  Those  negotiations  have  not  been 
implemented  so  they  do  not  know  what 
the  impact  is  going  to  be  upon  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
Congress  just  simply  to  extend  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  for  1  year,  until  we  find  out  what 
this  impact  is  going  to  be  upon  our 
American  industry,  before  we  forge 
ahead  and  again  give  to  the  Executive 
the  right  to  negotiate  away  another  50 
percent  of  what  tariffs  are  left. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  is  not  the  true,  honest,  and 
exact  description  of  this  bill  mainly  that, 
running  out  of  gas,  running  out  of  trad¬ 
ing  material,  you  are  now  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  asking  that 
American  jobs  and  American  business 
be  offered  on  the  trading  table? 

Mr.  KNOX.  That  is  true.  I  believe 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  negotiators 
need  a  breathing  spell,  to  give  the  Con¬ 


gress  and  the  American  public  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  just  what  effect  these 
negotiations  will  have  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
there  was  a  colloquy  between  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylL  As  I  recall  it,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  how  agriculture  would  be 
treated  if  agriculture  was  injured 
through  the  importation  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  replied  in  substance  that  this 
bill  did  not  contemplate  any  relief  for 
agriculture.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  way  also? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Yes,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  extracting  industry  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  such  as  iron  ore,  copper, 
timber  products,  commercial  fisheries,  in 
addition  to  many  other  small  industries. 

I  ask  this  question,  under  the  assist¬ 
ance  provision  of  the  legislation  what 
could  you  convert  an  iron  mine  into,  a 
copper  mine  into,  a  commercial  fishing 
industry  or  a  timber  industry  into?  This 
would  be  an  impossibility.  So  instead 
of  this  being  a  temporary  injury  it  would 
be  a  permanent  one. 

I  support  the  motion  to  recommit  in 
order  that  we  may  extend  the  present 
act  for  1  year  so  Congress  and  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
assess  the  damages  that  may  occur  from 
the  last  round  of  negotiations,  and  which 
have  not  been  implemented.  Another 
major  factor  is  what  the  impact  may  be 
on  the  expansion  of  industry  caused  by 
the  recent  serious  drop  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  which  will  cause  many  investors  to 
be  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  stocks — 
a  principal  factor  in  providing  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  industry. 

(Mr.  KNOX  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  to  bring  about 
the  liquidation  of  an  important  segment 
of  American  business  and  industry  and 
to  destroy  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  if  not  millions,  of  American  work¬ 
ers.  I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it 
is  carried  out  as  its  sponsors  have  pre¬ 
dicted  it  will  be  administered,  it  will 
cause  one  of  the  greatest  depressions 
this  country  has  ever  experienced.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  bill  is  intended  to  create 
jobs  and  stimulate  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  European  countries  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  industries  and 
our  own  workmen.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  those  of  his  fellow  members  who 
are  sponsoring  the  bill,  have  candidly 
admitted  that  it  will  cause  dislocation 
and  liquidation  of  industry  and  jobs  of 
American  workmen  although  all  of  them 


have  sought  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  damage  that  the  legislation  will  do 
in  this  regard.  However,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  pending  bill  is  devoted 
to  various  types  of  welfare  programs  for 
both  industry  and  workmen  who  become 
innocent  victims  of  this  bill. 

I  have  tried  repeatedly  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  measure  to 
find  out  what  benefits,  if  any,  will  flow 
from  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
I  have  asked  repeatedly  whether  the  leg¬ 
islation  will  provide  additional  jobs  for 
American  workmen  and  to  what  extent 
it  will  stimulate  our  industry.  I  have 
asked  for  specific  information  as  to  the 
number  of  new  jobs  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  feel  will  be  created  through  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation  and  from 
what  industries  those  jobs  will  come. 

In  each  instance  I  have  received  a 
negative  or  completely  noncommittal  re¬ 
sponse.  This  conclusion  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  provisions  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  would  cause  any  reasonable 
person  to  conclude  that  it  is  geared  to 
help  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of 
our  own. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  wants  this 
country  to  quarrel  with  its  allies.  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  desire  to  have  friendly 
dealings  and  cooperation  with  those  na¬ 
tions  who  will  join  with  us  in  the  fight 
against  world  communism.  But  friendly 
cooperation  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
mean  that  we  should  sell  our  own  work¬ 
men  and  our  own  industries  down  the 
river  to  provide  employment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  for  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assert  that  there  is 
not  a  single  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — except  this  one — which  would 
permit  duty-free  imports  to  liquidate  its 
own  industries  and  destroy  the  jobs  of 
its  own  citizens.  This  is  carrying  gen¬ 
erosity,  good  neighbor  policy,  and 
friendly  cooperation  just  a  bit  too  far. 
Yet,  those  who  sponsor  the  pending  bill 
have  blen  so  carried  away  in  their  zeal 
to  make  friends  that  they  are  willing  to 
buy  friendship  at  any  price. 

Common  Market  propaganda  that  has 
been  flooding  the  country  in  recent 
months  is  90  percent  “myth”  as  the 
President  charged  on  another  issue  in 
a  recent  speech.  Free  trade  will  never 
work  to  our  advantage  as  long  as  our 
production  costs  remain  greater  than 
those  in  other  countries.  The  fact  that 
we  are  not  competitive  because  of  our 
higher  production  costs  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  unemployment  in  the 
country  today.  To  further  throw  our 
markets  open  to  unrestricted  imports  of 
cheaply  produced  commodities  from 
abroad  is  courting  disaster  of  the  worst 
kind. 

Yet,  this  legislation  is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  if  all  trade  barriers  be  removed, 
this  country  would  profit  in  the  balance 
of  trade.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  before  the  House  today  under 
a  gag  rule  with  no  opportunity  whatso¬ 
ever  to  offer  amendments.  For  several 
years,  I  have  had  legislation  pending  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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to  restrict  the  flow  of  iron  ore  imports 
from  abroad.  This  unrestricted  and  un¬ 
controlled  flow  of  iron  ore  from  other 
countries  has  practically  ruined  the  do¬ 
mestic  iron  mining  industry.  If  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  had  permitted  me  to 
do  so,  I  would  have  offered  my  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  a  healthy 
and  thriving  domestic  iron  mining  in¬ 
dustry  than  mines  which  are  closed  and 
miners  who  are  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  instead  of  paychecks.  Many 
other  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
just  as  adversely  affected  and  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  there  will  be  many  more. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Van  ZandtL 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
recognizing  H.R.  11970  as  probably  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  the  87th  Congress,  like 
others  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
studying  the  six  volumes  of  hearings,  the 
House  Committee  Report,  as  well  as  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Nation.  Up  to  now 
I  have  listened  to  most  of  the  floor  de¬ 
bate,  both  on  the  rule  as  well  as  the  bill 
itself. 

With  the  information  I  have  acquired, 
I  have  considered  H.R.  11970  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  my  three  county  area, 
which  comprises  the  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  the  record  will  show,  I  have  as  a 
general  rule  supported  reciprocal  trade 
when  it  contained  safeguards  for  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  These  safeguards  em¬ 
braced  the  so-called  peril  point  and  es¬ 
cape  clause  designed  to  provide  relief 
for  industries  affected  adversely  by  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Being  brutally  frank,  the  peril  point 
clause  virtually  existed  in  name  only  be¬ 
cause  industries,  especially  in  my  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  found  it  meaningless 
and  ineffective  in  providing  any  relief. 

The  following  significant  statement 
concerning  our  foreign  trade  and  the 
number  of  exporting  firms  in  the  United 
States  is  contained  in  an  article  with  a 
Washington  dateline  of  June  26,  1962, 
by  columnist  James  Reston,  New  York 
Times  News  Service: 

Very  little  mail  is  arriving  here  about  the 
President’s  venturesome  new  trade  bill.  Of 
the  200,000  businesses  in  the  country,  only 
about  3,000  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
many  of  the  rest  have  some  grievance  or  fear 
about  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  to 
some  business  in  each  Congressman's  dis¬ 
trict. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  furnish  each 
Member  of  the  House  with  a  so-called 
export  study  which  also  contained  ex¬ 
port  information  regarding  a  Member’s 
own  district.  According  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  me,  14  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  Pennsylvania  exported  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  1960  valued  at  $5.4 
million.  These  firms  employed  some 
4,500  employees  which  is  approximately 
4  percent  of  our  total  labor  force  in 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  Counties. 


Since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  attempted  to  show  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  from  export  shipments,  I  would  like 
to  reveal  the  evil  effects  of  cheaply  man¬ 
ufactured  foreign  products  that  have  ad¬ 
versely  affected  the  economy  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  area. 

To  begin  with,  out  of  a  labor  force  in 
excess  of  105,000  the  20th  Congressional 
District  has  had  persistent  and  chronic 
unemployment  for  years.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  is  among  the  labor  surplus  or  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  of  the  Nation  and  has  been 
certified  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  being  among  the  major  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  10,000  persons  unem¬ 
ployed.  Much  of  this  unemployment  can 
be  charged  to  depressed  business  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  traceable  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Industries  adversely  affected 
include  coal,  ra»iroads,  shoes,  glassware, 
clay  mines,  brickyards,  tanneries,  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  textiles,  meters,  copper  and 
brass  products,  lockwasher  valves,  ball 
bearings,  candy,  canners,  electronic 
products,  mine  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

The  fact  that  H.R.  11970  contains  a 
provision  to  reimburse  manufacturers 
and  employees  is  an  open  admission  that 
the  trade  bill  will  prove  injurious  to 
American  industry.  Frankly,  there  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that 
the  proposal  to  avert  injury  will  be  im¬ 
practical  if  not  difficult  to  administer. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  relief  is  possible 
and  such  a  provision  could  become  mean¬ 
ingless.  The  result  would  be  that  in  my 
congressional  district  industries  and  the 
jobs  of  wage  earners  would  be  destroyed. 
Frankly,  by  elimination  of  protection  of 
American  industry  from  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  abroad,  such  action  would  leave  us 
with  a  no-man’s  land  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

As  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  I  have 
not  confined  my  consideration  of  H.R. 
11970  solely  to  its  effect  on  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  In  fact,  I  have  viewed 
the  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  interest.  In  so  doing,  it 
was  my  hope  that  when  the  bill  was 
being  read  on  the  floor  of  the  House  it 
would  be  open  for  amendments,  and 
thus  made  acceptable  to  many  of  us  who 
would  like  to  support  the  legislation. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  being 
considered  under  a  gag  rule  barring  all 
amendments.  The  result  is  you  take  the 
bill  as  it  is  or  you  vote  against  it.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  legislative  coercion. 
It  ties  my  hands  as  a  representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
for  years  has  suffered  from  grave  un¬ 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  gag  rule  which  I  ob¬ 
ject  to,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  Common  Market  and  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  not  yet  joined  this 
European  trade  group.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  cloudy  domestic  economic  situa¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and 
which  was  highlighted  by  the  recent 
stock  market  revolution.  Another  con¬ 
cern  is  over  Canada’s  recent  action  in 
raising  tariffs  to  help  solve  a  balance- 
of-payment  problem  in  that  coimtry. 

Finally,  I  cannot  overlook  the  retalia¬ 
tory  action  by  the  Belgian  Government 
on  the  part  of  the  Common  Market  to 


assist  the  Belgian  carpet  and  glass  in¬ 
dustries  because  of  President  Kennedy’s 
action  to  increase  duties  on  carpet  and 
glass  items  to  protect  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries.  This  action  alone  on  the  part 
of  Belgium  is  an  indication  of  what  we 
can  expect  in  the  form  of  mass  action 
by  other  nations. 

Getting  a  little  closer  home,  in  1957 
the  United  States  shipped  16  million  tons 
of  coal  to  West  Germany.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Italy,  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  since  imposed  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  coal  from 
the  United  States. 

Despite  efforts  by  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  West  Germany  announced  that 
it  would  not  change  its  tariffs  or  quotas 
on  coal.  And  believe  it  or  not— France 
is  negotiating  with  Russia  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  coal  in  preference  to  coal 
from  the  United  States  even  though  we 
can  deliver  coal  to  Europe  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  mined  on  the  Continent.  To 
top  it  off,  the  Common  Market  proposes 
to  set  up  a  single  purchasing  agreement 
for  coal;  thus  permitting  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  against  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  H.R.  11970  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  history  would  be  given  ab¬ 
solute  power  to  dictate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  all  foreign  trade  without 
answering  to  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  The  Chief  Executive,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  could  use  the  authority 
primarily  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  country. 

To  date  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life 
asking  me  to  oppose  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation.  In  fact,  6  months  ago  I  con¬ 
ducted  a  poll  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  the  2,600  who  returned  ques¬ 
tionnaires  nearly  73  percent  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  revision  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  contained  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  opinion 
that  this  Nation  is  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
such  sweeping  changes  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy  as  provided  for  in  H.R. 
11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Like  many,  I  recognize  the  problem 
this  Nation  faces  from  the  so-called 
European  Common  Market.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  be  able 
at  this  time  to  sanction  membership  in 
the  Common  Market.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  situation  demands 
further  study,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  with  instructions  that 
the  bill  be  returned  to  the  House  imme¬ 
diately  and  that  it  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  present  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  Meanwhile,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  cloudy  economic  picture  in  the 
Nation  may  clear  and  that  Great  Britain 
will  have  reached  a  decision  on  joining 
the  Common  Market. 

In  short,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  study  of 
the  problem  during  the  next  12  months 
will  enable  Congress  next  year  to  con¬ 
sider  the  legislation,  richer  in  experience 
and  with  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  impact  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R,  11970  on  the  domestic  economy. 
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In  the  event  that  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  should  fail,  I  shall 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  against 
H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Utt]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  UTT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  started 
out  on  the  discussion  of  the  trade  exten¬ 
sion  act  yesterday  with  a  great  extrava¬ 
ganza.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  here  when  a  major  bill  has  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  come  down  into  the  well 
and  give  a  clear,  factual  and  fine  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
why  there  Was  a  reversal  of  procedure, 
but  we  were  treated  to  a  bit  of  southern 
oratory  yesterday  by  a  man  who  is  bril¬ 
liant,  by  a  man  who  is  charming,  and 
by  a  man  who  is  able  and  persuasive, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  But  he 
soared  into  oratorical  flights  appealing 
more  to  your  imagination  than  to  your 
reason.  I  found  little  parts  of  his  speech 
that  referred  to  the  bill  that  was  before 
the  House.  Not  only  is  the  gentleman 
charming,  brilliant  and  able,  he  is  very 
flexible.  He  is  able  to  give  a  very  per¬ 
suasive  argument  for  quotas  on  shrimp 
coming  into  New  Orleans. 

He  is  able  to  make  a  very  impressive 
argument  for  special  tax  treatment  for 
foreign-based  subsidiaries  as  he  did  on 
H.R.  5  when  it  was  before  the  House  and 
to  oppose  this  tax  treatment  the  next 
year  as  he  did  on  section  219  of  1962  tax 
bill  which  tightened  up  the  tax  on  for¬ 
eign-based  subsidiaries.  In  baseball  we 
would  call  such  a  person  a  utility  player 
because  he  can  take  any  part  and  do  a 
marvelous  job  in  any  position  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

He  talked  about  overemployment  in 
the  Common  Market  and  said  this  bill 
would  provide  overemployment  in 
America.  There  is  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  any  foreign  employment  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  America.  They  have  over¬ 
employment  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  because  they  try  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  increases  exceed  the  labor  cost 
and  are  able  to  increase  consumption 
and  become  competitive  not  only  with 
the  United  States  but  also  with  every 
other  country  of  the  world.  So  their 
overemployment  is  not  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  they  have  a  common 
market. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Common 
Market  is  a  very  closely-knit  area.  They 
do  free  trading  among  themselves,  but 
then  they  raise  their  barriers  against  any 
products  from  the  United  States  and  an 
absolute  embargo  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  any  product  from  Japan.  That 
means  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  to  absorb  a  great  deal  more  of 


the  surpluses  that  are  produced  in  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

He  also  assured  you  as  certainly  as 
you  are  sitting  here,  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Common  Market.  I  say  that  the  chances 
are  less  than  50-50  that  Great  Britain 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market.  Six  weeks  ago  I  would  have 
said  they  would,  but  Great  Britain  has 
taken  another  long  look  at  the  Common 
Market  and  now  finds  it  would  destroy 
their  Commonwealth  trading  arrange¬ 
ment  and  raise  barriers  against  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  all  other 
possessions.  But  they  also  are  facing  the 
fact  that  the  Common  Market  is  a  free 
enteritrise  area  system  and  Great  Britain 
has  nationalized  a  great  many  of  its  in¬ 
dustries  and  they  would  have  to  absorb 
surpluses  from  the  Common  Market  and 
West  Germany  and  other  member  na¬ 
tions,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
without  any  tariff  protection  whatsoever, 
and  they  cannot  afford  that.  After  an¬ 
other  long  look,  my  prediction  is  that 
England  will  not  become  a  member  of 
the  Common  Market,  nor  will  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  outer  seven.  So  you  can¬ 
not  take  it  for  granted  they  will  come 
in,  because  they  have  too  many  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  no  trad¬ 
ing  margin  left,  no  negotiating  power. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  on  that 
subject.  We  have  a  greater  power  than 
you  have  any  idea  of  in  the  hands  of 
hard  negotiators,  if  they  would  sit  at 
the  table  and  say:  “Gentlemen,  you 
violated  nearly  every  concession  which 
we  have  given  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
correct  that  violation  and  grant  the  con¬ 
cessions  you  promised  us,  then  we  are 
going  to  withdraw  our  concessions.”  We 
would  see  them  come  into  line  and  we 
would  be  able  to  ship  our  products  into 
the  Common  Market,  because  they 
would  implement  the  concessions  they 
have  already  promised  us. 

I  might  also  remind  you  that  any 
treaty  can  be  repealed  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  can  be  revoked  by  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate  any  time  the  other 
party  violates  its  part  of  the  agreement. 
Any  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
our  trading  countries  can  be  reversed 
at  any  time  we  want  to. 

We  also  have  another  trading  power, 
and  that  is  that  the  United  States  of' 
America  is  the  greatest  consuming  area 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  target  of  every 
producing  country  in  the  world  wanting 
to  bring  its  products  within  our  borders 
and  sell  to  us.  If  we  had  a  hard-nosed 
negotiator  he  would  not  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  taking  advantage  of  that  situa¬ 
tion  by  telling  them  we  would  not  grant 
them  concessions  unless  they  grant  us 
concessions.  And  if  we  later  become  a 
hard  trader  instead  of  a  soft-nosed 
trader  we  have  a  lot  of  trading  stock 
left  in  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Moreover  I  would  like  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  clause  that  not  only  is  in 
this  bill  but  also  is  in  the  current  bill. 
That  is  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Our  smart  negotiators  went  up  to  Ice¬ 
land  at  one  time.  They  had  some  prod¬ 
uct  they  wanted  to  get  into  Iceland,  and 
they  thought  they  had  made  a  real  smart 
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move.  Iceland  said,  gentlemen,  we  will 
let  you  bring  your  product  into  Iceland 
if  you  will  allow  us  the  free  importation 
of  tuna  into  the  United  States.  They 
thought  that  was  a  good  deal.  But  the 
minute  that  that  act  went  into  effect, 
Japan  invoked  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  and  nearly  destroyed  the  tuna  in¬ 
dustry  of  America  until  today  they  con¬ 
trol  over  50  percent  of  the  consumption 
of  tuna  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  our  producers  are  limping  along  on 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  tuna  catch. 

Under  this  bill  we  simply  give  the 
President  a  hunting  license  to  destroy 
any  industry  he  happens  to  choose  to 
destroy.  The  bill  does  not  say  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  was  correct  when  he  said  it  does 
not  lower  tariffs,  but  it  does  give  to  the 
President  the  right  to  lower  rates,  to 
lower  them  below  the  peril  point,  and  he 
can  pick  out  any  industry  he  wants  to 
make  expendable  and  it  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  very  fact  that  the  bill  itself  con¬ 
tains  50  percent  of  its  pages  on  welfare 
indicates  the  terrific  impact  this  bill  will 
have.  If  there  were  only  going  to  be 
18,000  men  out  of  employment,  as  has 
been  said,  we  have  training  programs, 
we  have  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  we  have  enough  departments  to 
take  care  of  that  number.  But  they  are 
looking  for  an  impact  that  will  be  so 
great  they  will  have  to  set  up  a  very 
comprehensive  program  of  welfare.  You 
can  call  it  unemployment.  That  is  what 
I  call  it.  We  may  give  assistance  to  an 
unemployed  worker  for  1  year,  we  may 
give  it  for  2  years,  or  longer. 

The  very  fact  that  we  can  put  any  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  business  is  not  very  much 
of  a  comfort  to  a  business  that  is  not 
operating  at  a  profit. 

Let  me  say  that  unemployment, 
whether  it  is  for  1  year,  2  years,  or  3 
years,  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  job.  What 
about  the  man  who  is  40  or  50  years  old? 
He  is  thrown  out  of  a  job  because  of  im¬ 
ports.  He  takes  a  little  retraining,  may¬ 
be  for  1  year  or  2  years.  But  who  is 
going  to  employ  that  man  after  he  is 
retrained,  because  we  have  cut  down 
our  industries  and  they  will  not  employ 
a  man  who  is  40  or  50  years  old.  He  is 
going  ix>  be  on  charity  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  You  who  say  you  are  the  great 
friends  of  labor  are  going  to  have  to  go 
home,  look  your  men  in  the  face,  and 
tell  them  that  “I  voted  to  put  you  on  the 
dole  for  the  rest  of  your  life.”  That  is 
exactly  what  will  happen. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  we  examined  this  Trade  Expansion 
Act  in  committee.  Some  shocking  things 
over  the  world  have  occurred,  and  some 
in  our  domestic  economy.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  stock  market  crash. 
There  have  been  $150  billion  lost  by  own¬ 
ers  of  stock  in  this  country  within  the 
last  60  days.  And  that  is  only  a  small 
consideration.  It  is  bad  enough  for  those 
who  owned  the  stock  and  who  have  had 
to  sell  it  and  take  the  loss.  But  who 
knows  what  the  collateral  effect  of  that 
loss  is  going  to  be?  How  many  expan¬ 
sions  in  industry  have  been  canceled? 
How  many  home  constructions  have  been 
canceled?  How  many  iceboxes  have 
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been  canceled?  How  many  trips  abroad 
by  people  who  thought  they  had  the 
money  have  been  canceled?  That  data 
will  not  filter  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  60  or  90  days.  Until  we  know  what 
the  collateral  effect  is  going  to  be,  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  guiding  this 
country  into  a  depression  in  1963  that 
could  be  the  worst  depression  we  ever 
had. 

The  administration’s  own  labor  con¬ 
sultant,  Mr.  Claque,  suggested  that  there 
were  indications  in  the  air  that  we  could 
have  a  very  severe  depression  in  1963. 
This  gentleman  has  had  to  revei'se  his 
statement  on  that  because  of  some  pres¬ 
sure  from  within. 

We  do  not  know  the  collateral  effect 
of  what  Canada  is  doing.  Canada  has 
placed  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  many  American  products. 
Canada  constitutes  our  biggest  market 
for  exports,  and  that  export  to  Canada 
can  be  cut  50  percent  within  the  next  6 
months,  and  that  means  a  $2  billion  de¬ 
crease  in  exports  to  Canada.  And,  those 
were  dollar  exports.  We  had  dollars 
coming  from  Canada.  And,  when  you 
talk  about  $5  billion  export  surplus, 
about  $3  billion  was  given  away,  and  yet 
we  call  that  a  trade  export.  If  we  had 
a  $5  billion  export  surplus,  such  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yesterday,  we  would  not  have  a  problem 
with  balance  of  trade  payments;  we 
would  have  a  surplus,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  not  a  position  of  weakness. 
We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  determine 
what  the  impact  is  going  to  be  on  the  20 
percent  additional  cut  in  tariffs  that 
becomes  effective  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  Amei-ica,  the 
president  of  Local  171,  in  Carnegie,  Pa., 
where  they  have  shut  down  the  Superior 
Steel  Corp.  They  called  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing.  They  wanted  to  know  what  was 
happening  to  them  and  they  wanted 
to  know  how  it  could  be  prevented  from 
happening  again  there  or  happening  in 
other  places.  Well,  I  will  tell  them  what 
is  happening  to  them.  The  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  purchasing  its  steel  from  com¬ 
panies  abroad  where  we  have  built  them 
free  steel  mills,  gave  them  automation, 
and  now  we  are  buying  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  steel  from  those  foreign 
countries.  In  the  State  of  California 
there  is  not  one  reinforcing  bar  that  is 
made  by  our  domestic  producers  except 
those  that  go  into  Government  contracts 
because  of  the  Buy  America  Act. 

On  top  of  that  we  are  facing  a  sagging 
economy.  Those  are  the  things  that  are 
facing  the  steel  companies  in  America. 
So,  we  set  up  adjustment  assistance,  a 
real  plush  plush,  silk  stocking  deal, 
where  they  train  these  men  who  are  out 
of  a  job  and  where  they  are  able  to  get 
65  percent  of  the  average  industrial  wage 
of  America  and  get  it  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  It  is  income  tax  free.  It  is  too 
bad  for  those  families,  because  when  the 
time  of  training  is  over  there  will  be  no 
opening  to  take  care  of  those  people,  and 
they  will  be  on  the  dole  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  We  have  to  face  the  facts 
not  with  those  rose  colored  glasses,  but 


we  have  to  look  at  some  of  the  cold  facts. 
Business  failures  in  America  are  at  their 
highest  point  in  history.  Home  fore¬ 
closures  are  at  the  highest  point  since 
1934  and  steel  production  is  off  from  50 
to  60  percent  of  capacity.  With  those 
things  in  mind,  how  can  we  jump  into 
a  pool  before  we  know  whether  there  is 
water  in  that  pool?  How  can  we  jump 
into  a  pool  if  there  is  a  little  bit  of  arsenic 
floating  on  the  top?  A  very  important 
statement  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  He  said  there  is  more 
good  in  this  bill  than  there  is  bad.  I  can 
give  you  4  ounces  of  pure  water  and  1 
ounce  of  arsenic,  four  times  as  weak  as 
the  pure  product,  but  that  1  ounce 
will  kill  you  just  as  quick  as  the  pure 
dose.  That  is  what  we  have  in  this  bill. 
There  is  one  part  arsenic  to  one  part  of 
good,  and  it  is  going  to  kill  American 
labor,  it  is  going  to  kill  American  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  going  to  kill  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  can  say  to  those  Members  who  rep¬ 
resent  lumber  areas,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  any  lumber  business  if  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed.  It  is  bad  enough  in 
the  Northwest  as  it  is,  but  this  will  make 
it  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  get  agricul¬ 
tural  products  from  California  into  the 
Common  Market  because  they  have  a 
preference  clause  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  to  use  up  their  own  agricultural 
production  before  they  can  import  it 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  going  up  each 
year.  California  will  be  foreclosed  from 
the  Common  Market  insofar  as  agricul¬ 
tural  production  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  great  deal 
made  out  of  the  fact  not  long  ago  that 
our  unemployment  had  gone  down  to 
the  extent  of  1  million  people.  That  is 
quite  a  record.  But  of  that  1  million 
people,  100,000  of  those  people  went  on 
the  Federal  payroll.  It  takes  the  in¬ 
come  tax  from  the  whole  of  the  1  mil¬ 
lion  to  pay  that  100,000  who  went  onto 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  will  look  back  to 
the  11th  day  of  April,  I  will  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  within  12 
months  from  that  day  there  will  be  not 
18,000  unemployed  steelworkers;  there 
will  be  100,000  steelworkers  unemployed 
within  the  next  10  months.  Also,  dat¬ 
ing  back  from  the  time  they  put  the 
profit  squeeze  on  free  enterprise  and 
private  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  ought  to  give  us  a  lot  to  look 
at,  we  are  not  going  to  have  prosperity. 
The  gross  national  product  is  no  indica¬ 
tor  of  prosperity,  because  I  can  do  1 
million  worth  of  business  and  make 
$100,000,  or  I  can  do  $2  million  worth  of 
business  and  not  make  a  nickel,  while 
the  gross  national  product  continues  to 
go  up,  profit  does  not.  But  there  is  no 
profit  there,  and  that  is  what  it  takes 
to  make  the  wheels  go  round. 

Mr.  Chairman,  venture  capital  has 
absolutely  dried  up  in  the  last  60  days. 
You  cannot  float  the  best  issue  in  the 
world  on  venture  capital  today  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry.  We  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  these  are  problems  which 
we  have  to  face. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 


administration  of  this  so-called  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  aid?  Let  me  give  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  example:  Cor¬ 
poration  A  goes  out  of  business  because 
of  imports.  It  has  500  employees.  Cor¬ 
poration  B,  which  was  the  sole  supplier 
of  that  firm,  goes  out  of  business.  One 
of  them  receives  a  plush,  plush  unem¬ 
ployment  training  program.  The  other 
one  receives  nothing.  He  goes  back  un¬ 
der  the  old  State -Federal  program. 
They  live  side  by  side.  Somebody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  mad,  and  they  are  going  to 
come  back  and  say  “Let  us  all  move  up 
to  that  plush,  plush,  silk-stockinged  pro¬ 
gram,  because  this  is  not  fair.”  Then, 
every  man  will  go  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  try  to  prove  he  is  out  of 
a  job  because  of  imports.  When  they  do 
that,  these  millions  of  men  go  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  you  will  have  a  de¬ 
mand  for  protection  that  you  have  never 
seen  before,  and  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
will  be  small  compared  with  what  will 
be  demanded  in  the  next  3  years  if  this 
bill  goes  into  effect.  That  I  do  not  want 
to  see.  I  want  to  see  international  trade, 
I  want  to  see  international  trade  ex¬ 
panded  on  a  two-way  street  so  that  it 
brings  about  prosperity,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  worker  who 
will  have  to  go  on  dole  after  his  train¬ 
ing  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  has  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  comment  briefly  upon 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  so-called 
saving  provision  in  the  present  act,  and 
relate  it  to  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
future  one. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
change.  I  know  that  there  have  been 
dozens  of  rulings  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  granting  relief  to  American  indus¬ 
try,  but  less  than  seven  of  these  cases 
over  the  last  10  or  12  years  have  ever 
been  implemented  by  the  Executive.  I 
assume  we  would  have  the  same  type  of 
administration. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  as  one  who 
tried  to  help  a  small  industry  receive  re¬ 
lief  under  this  so-called  saving  provision 
during  the  past  administration,  I  found 
it  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  to 
say  that  the  President  could  wreck — if 
I  understood  his  statement  correctly — 
any  industry  that  he  wanted  to  under 
this  bill.  My  impression  is  that  the 
bill  does  provide  several  safeguards 
through  the  authority  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  various  other  procedures. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
be  good  enough  to  elaborate  on  that 
point?  How  can  the  President — assum¬ 
ing  he  might  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  either  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  administration — mali¬ 
ciously  and  capriciously  destroy  an 
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American  industry,  assuming  there  was 
this  situation?  How  could  he  do  it  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  this  act? 

Mr.  UTT.  The  act  has  enough  lati¬ 
tude  to  do  that;  The  administration 
witnesses  said  that  there  would  be  some 
800  industries  that  were  expendable;  it 
might  be  yours,  it  might  be  mine. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Can  the  gentleman 
pinpoint  the  language  of  the  act  that 
would  give  the  President  that  broad 
power? 

Mr.  UTT.  It  is  all  through  the  act. 
He  has  absolute,  dictatorial,  arbitrary, 
and  capricious  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox] 
with  respect  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
some  comments  in  the  Bureau  of  Na¬ 
tional  Affairs  of  June  28,  1962,  which  are 
as  follows: 

Canada’s  austerity  program  will  compli¬ 
cate  U.S.  economic  programs,  by  reducing 
our  exports  and  aggravating  our  already 
acute  balance-of-payments  deficit.  *  *  * 

The  effect  on  the  United  States  will  be  to 
reduce  our  exports  $200  million  or  so  an¬ 
nually  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  U.S. 
capital  north  of  the  border. 

Canada  is  raising  duties  5  percent  to  15 
percent  on  half  of  its  imports  and  reducing 
the  duty-free  goods  that  Canadian  tourists 
can  bring  back  to  the  country.  *  *  * 

The  moves  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
U.S.  exports  to  Canada  *  *  *  machinery, 
steel  products,  plastics,  textiles,  appliances, 
furniture,  wine,  beer,  cigars,  cameras,  jew¬ 
elry,  rugs,  paper  products,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Canada  is  this  country's  most  impor¬ 
tant  customer,  taking  nearly  $4  billion  of 
our  exports  annually. 

I  mention  that  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  interested  in  the  comparison  between 
the  problems  the  Canadians  face  and 
those  that  we  face.  They  have  a  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  problem,  and  so  do 
we.  They  have  been  running  fiscal 
deficits  and  so  have  we.  They  have  an 
unemployment  problem,  and  so  do  we. 
It  seems  that  the  Canadians,  in  order  to 
solve  their  problems,  are  taking  just  the 
opposite  approach  from  that  which  we 
are  taking.  In  other  words,  they  are 
raising  their  duties  on  imports  into  Can¬ 
ada.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  me 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govermnent 
and  of  the  Congress  to  wait,  and  for  us 
to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  will  provide  that  we  shall  extend 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
for  1  year. 

By  that  time  we  can  find  out  who  is 
right.  Either  the  Canadians  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong,  or  we  are  right  and 
they  are  wrong.  This  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  reaction 
will  be  on  their  problems  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours. 


Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
observations  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  situation  are  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  what  in¬ 
formation  was  contained  in  the  report 
or  in  the  hearings  as  to  the  total  cost 
of  this  adjustment  assistance  program. 
I  had  in  mind  additional  functions  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
process  the  petitions  for  a  determination 
that  an  industry  or  a  firm  or  a  group  of 
workers  had  been  injured  by  imports; 
that  additional  duties  were  imposed  upon 
the  President,  and  that  there  must  be 
procedures  and  personnel  in  the  office  of 
the  President  for  him  to  make  the  de¬ 
terminations  this  act  would  require  of 
him. 

Additional  duties  are  imposed  upon 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  assistance  may  be  given  to 
firms  either  in  the  form  of  tax  relief 
or  in  other  forms,  such  as  cash  payments 
or  loans.  Additional  duties  are  imposed 
on  the  Labor  Department  to  provide  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  to  workers  whose 
jobs  have  been  taken  away  from  them 
due  to  imports.  Are  there  any  figures 
or  estimates  of  the  increase  of  personnel 
and  the  cost  thereof  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  these  new  functions  im¬ 
posed  on  existing  agencies,  and  has  any¬ 
one  made  an  estimate  of  the  possible 
benefits  which  go  to  firms  or  employees 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the 
answer  to  all  the  gentleman’s  questions, 
but  I  think  Secretary  Goldberg,  if  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  his  testimony  in 
the  hearings,  estimated  that  the  cost 
would  run  about  $30  million  for  the  life 
of  the  bill  or  about  $6  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MEADER.  In  the  hearings  the 
figure  of  $30.6  million  appears  for  bene¬ 
fits. 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
recall,  when  the  bill  was  originally  in¬ 
troduced  there  was  provision  in  it  for 
a  revolving  fund  of  $100  million,  which 
is  an  indication,  when  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  bill,  that  probably  the  adminis¬ 
tration  felt  it  was  going  to  cost  more 
than  that.  I  am  throwing  that  out  as  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  it  probably 
would  cost  more  than  the  $30  million 
estimated. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  point  out  that 
on  pages  1006  and  1007  of  the  hearings 
there  is  comment  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  increased  burden  that  will 
be  imposed  on  their  staff  to  make  the 
determinations  that  are  required  by  the 
petitions  for  relief.  On  page  1019  the 
Tariff  Commission  says  it  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
estimate  of  the  additional  personnel  and 
additional  cost  of  this  program  to  be 
imposed  on  them.  My  impression  is  that 
the  record  is  very  deficient  in  giving  us 
any  idea  of  what  this  program  is  going 
to  cost,  not  only  in  terms  of  added  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  benefits  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  but  also  in  the  reduction  of  cus¬ 
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toms  duties  and  the  revenue  that  we 
will  receive  when  customs  duties  are 
reduced. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Free  trade  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  goal  in  the  marketplace  sys¬ 
tem,  but  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  administration  will  actually 
move  toward  free  trade  or  simply  shift 
from  tariffs  as  a  means  of  controlling 
trade  to  cartels.  I  invite  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  the  recent  action  in  this 
body  at  the  urging  of  the  administration 
in  the  passing  of  the  Cotton  Textiles 
Agreements  -Act,  which  is  a  scheme  to 
wreck  cotton  textile  markets;  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  farm  bill,  which  happily 
was  rejected  last  week,  but  which  had 
its  own  built-in  protection  devices ;  and 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  which  wraps  up  tariffs 
and  all  sorts  of  price -fixing  mechanisms 
within  itself. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  simply  say,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  we  are  in  the  position  of 
objecting  to  regulation  and  control  of 
agriculture  within  the  common  market 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  insisting 
on  having  those  programs  here  in  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  very  incon¬ 
sistent. 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  would  be  my  opin¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Pursuing  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Meader],  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  and  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  committee  are  familiar  with 
Public  Law  801  of  the  84th  Congress, 
which  requires  that  where  there  is  set 
up  a  new  program  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  $1  million,  it  is  man¬ 
datory  that  Congress  be  provided  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  personnel  re¬ 
quired  for  each  of  the  first  5  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Mills]  can  tell  us 
whether  the  law  has  been  complied  with 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he 
cares  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  My  question  is — 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  801, 
84th  Congress,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  projection  for  5  years  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  required,  if  an  appropriation  or 
a  new  function  is  to  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1  million-a-year  or  more.  My 
question  is — has  the  law  been  complied 
with? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  law  would  be  com¬ 
plied  with  in  this  instance  as  the  de¬ 
partments  go  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  requesting  the  appropri¬ 
ation.  We  are  not  making  any  money 
available  here.  We  are  merely  provid¬ 
ing  an  authorization.  But,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  look  at  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  legislation  at  page  3,800, 
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there  was  a  question  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  LMr. 
Baker]  as  to  the  overall  estimate  of  the 
entire  cost  of  this  program.  For  a  5- 
year  period  it  was  estimated  that  loans 
to  firms  would  run  about  $100  to  $120 
million;  tax  relief  to  firms  about  $10  mil¬ 
lion;  readjustment,  training  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  workers  $45  million;  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  $45  million  above  which  rep¬ 
resents  added  budget  costs,  $31  million; 
and,  technical  assistance  to  firms  $15 
million.  It  is  all  set  forth  on  the  page  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  just  a  moment  further,  am 
I  to  understand  then  that  Public  Law 
801  is  not  to  be  complied  with  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  authorization  which 
makes  inevitable  the  increase  of  person¬ 
nel,  but  only  when  you  come  around  for 
the  money? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  authorizing 
additional  personnel  as  such. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  misses  the  point.  You  are 
authorizing  additional  functions  which 
make  necessary  the  additional  person¬ 
nel. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  personnel  to  carry 
out  those  additional  functions  would 
have  to  be  authorized  by  other  commit¬ 
tees.  We  are  not  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  of  my  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect — as  I  say,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  sympathize  with  them  when  they 
get  concerned  about  the  cost  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  involve  in  taking  care  of 
industry  that  is  bankrupted  and  men 
who  are  put  out  of  their  jobs.  If  you 
are  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  dissipate  industry  and  liquidate  and 
put  men  out  of  their  jobs,  as  admittedly 
this  bill  is  going  to  do,  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  50  times  the  amount  of  money 
involved  here,  at  least  to  take  care  of 
them.  If  you  want  to  prevent  this  cost, 
then  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
legislative  experience  in  our  own  State 
of  Ohio  as  well  as  here,  believe  it  is  a 
rather  peculiar  situation  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill,  that  is,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  bill  here  today,  depends  upon 
the  votes  of  certain  Members  from  cer¬ 
tain  areas  who  have  been  made  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  an  increase  in  protective 
tariff  for  the  cotton  textile  business  of 
this  country  in  order  that  they  enact  a 
bill  which  would  bring  about  free  trade 
and  which  will  injure  other  industries? 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  true.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  not  true  there  is 
no  provision  for  agricultural  adjustment 


assistance  at  all  under  this  bill  so  that 
all  farmers  are  left  out? 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  right.  The 
farmers’  tax  money  will  go  to  help  pay 
the  unemployment  compensation  of 
workers  who  are  dislocated  as  a  result 
of  this. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right.  The 
second  point  is  under  the  present  peril 
point  escape  clause  provision,  the  intent 
and  purpose  is  to  prevent  injury  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  under  the  present  law. 
Does  not  this  completely  shift  the  whole 
philosophy  of  negotiations  to  encourage 
the  hurting  of  American  industry  by  free 
trade  and  that,  if  they  are  hurt,  there  is 
going  to  be  adjustment  assistance? 

Therefore,  it  is  all  right  for  the  negoti¬ 
ators  to  ignore  the  injury  because  the 
injury  is  going  to  be  paid  for.  Is  not 
the  obvious  result  of  that  going  to  be 
that  more  industries  will  be  hurt  at  a 
substantial  increased  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  covered  in  my  prepared  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
separate  views  which  I  and  four  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  made  at  the  time  the  committee 
reported  this  bill.  In  contrast  with  the 
69  pages  of  text  which  make  up  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  majority,  our  views  are  set 
forth  on  2  y2  pages.  No  Member  can 
complain  that  it  would  be  too  time-con¬ 
suming,  therefore,  to  study  our  reasons 
for  voting  against  this  bill. 

Anything  as  bulky  as  the  82  pages  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  or 
the  104  pages  of  the  committee’s  printed 
report  is  bound  to  scare  off  many  Mem¬ 
bers  busy  with  other  legislative  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  have  actually 
read  the  bill  page  for  page,  line  for  line, 
as  I  have,  or  that  they  have  read  the 
committee’s  report,  let  alone  the  minor¬ 
ity  statement  of  views  at  pages  102,  103, 
and  104.  Yet  the  innards  of  this  bill  con¬ 
tain  the  most  far-reaching  grant  of 
power  ever  attempted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  tariff  and  trade 
field. 

If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  for  a  few  minutes,  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  plainly  and  simply  about  the 
main  problems  in  this  bill  which  make  it 
unwise  legislation. 

First,  the  amount  of  authority  which 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  President.  If 
there  are  Members  here  who  feel  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  much  of  its  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  foreign  trade  the  Con¬ 
gress  hands  over  to  the  President,  they 
will  not  be  interested  in  what  I  have  to 
say.  But  the  rest  of  you  who  feel  that 
we  have  an  obligation,  first,  to  know  how 
much  authority  we  are  handing  over  and, 
secondly,  to  place  some  limits  on  that 
grant  of  authority,  should  be  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  President  to 
eliminate  duties  entirely;  that  is,  reduce 
them  from  their  present  level  down  to 
zero.  The  Congress  has  never  given  the 
President  this  kind  of  authority  before. 


Always  we  have  placed  a  limit  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  reduction.  At  first  the  President 
was  allowed  to  reduce  duties  by  50  per¬ 
cent.  Then  in  later  years  we  limited  the 
reduction  by  20  percent  and  by  15  per¬ 
cent,  basically  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
a  year. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  so  limiting 
the  President.  First,  the  constitutional 
reason,  that  Congress  may  delegate  leg¬ 
islative  power  only  under  specific  guide¬ 
lines  and  limits.  By  using  the  percent 
limitation  on  reductions,  Congress  exer¬ 
cised  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  basic 
amount  of  tariff  change  which  was  wise 
for  the  country;  and  by  the  other  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  legislation,  the  Congress  di¬ 
rected  the  President  how  to  determine 
which  tariffs  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

The  second  reason  for  the  limitation 
was  one  of  natural  prudence.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Executive  use  of  delegated  power 
is  that  authority  once  granted  is  rapidly 
used  up.  The  technique  which  has  been 
used  again  and  again  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  is  quickly  to  expend  all  of  the 
tariff-reducing  power  granted  by  the 
Congress,  and  then  to  come  back  clam¬ 
oring  for  more  to  deal  with  a  new  or 
fancied  emergency  in  trade  relations.  In 
past  years  a  Congress  properly  jealous 
of  its  constitutional  prerogatives  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  the  State  Department — 
for  it  is  that  Department  which  actually 
uses  the  President’s  authority — the  power 
to  eliminate  duties,  for  the  Congress 
knew  that  such  power,  once  granted, 
would  be  quickly  used  and  then  the 
United  States  would  be  left  with  no  bar¬ 
gaining  power  to  use  in  coping  with  for¬ 
eign  trade  developments  of  the  future. 

These  two  reasons,  a  proper  regard 
for  our  constitutional  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives,  and  a  proper  regard  for 
natural  prudence,  were  rejected  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  reporting  this  bill. 
I  hardly  need  to  add  that  these  basic 
policy  considerations  were  also  rejected 
by  this  administration  in  drafting  the 
unprecedented  claim  for  power  repre¬ 
sented  by  H.R.  9900,  the  original  version 
of  the  bill  before  you  today. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Chair¬ 
man  Mills  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  many 
constructive  changes  were  made  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee.  H.R.  9900  was 
such  a  hopeless  text  that  regardless  of 
the  liberal  or  conservative  persuasion  of 
the  committee  members,  a  decent  regard 
for  their  own  sense  of  craftsmanship 
compelled  them  all  to  join  in  a  virtual 
complete  rewrite  of  the  bill  from  a  tech¬ 
nical  point  of  view. 

But  this  rewriting  job  was  carried  out 
under  the  votes  of  the  majority  party 
so  as  to  leave  intact  the  unprecedented 
grants  of  power  desired  by  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Thus,  we  still  find  four  separate  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  authorizing  a  complete 
elimination  of  duties.  It  is  hard  to  know 
which  of  these  in  practice  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  far-reaching. 

Section  211  of  the  bill  is  designed  so 
that  the  President  can  fashion  a  system 
of  broad  categories  of  imported  articles 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
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mon  Market  countries  may  have  supplied 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  world’s 
exports  during  shifting  representative 
periods.  When  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  insisted  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  identify  the  categories  of 
imported  articles  which  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  elimination  of  duty  under  this 
provision,  we  were  supplied  with  the  list¬ 
ing  which  has  been  reproduced  at  pages 
279  to  307  of  volume  1  of  the  committee’s 
printed  hearings.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  that  is  an  accurate  list¬ 
ing  or  how  much  this  list  will  be  or  could 
be  expanded  under  the  change  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  committee  adopted  to 
section  211.  Members  can  peruse  that 
listing  at  their  leisure. 

I  have  attempted  to  condense  the 
hundreds  of  commodity  classifications 
listed  by  the  administration  into  broad 
general  categories  of  articles  so  that 
we  could  have  some  idea  during  this  de¬ 
bate  of  the  industries  which  would  be 
subject  to  total  elimination  of  duties  now 
applying  to  products  competitive  with 
their  production.  These  are  as  follows: 
Organic  chemicals;  other  industrial 
chemicals,  including  insecticides;  plas¬ 
tics,  resins,  and  starches;  pigments  and 
paints;  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps; 
rubber  articles,  natural  and  synthetic; 
glass  products;  leather  manufactures; 
power  generating  machinery;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  office  machinery;  industrial 
machinery;  electrical  machinery;  motor 
vehicles;  railway  vehicles;  nonmotorized 
wheeled  equipment,  including  bicycles; 
photographic  and  cinematographic  sup¬ 
plies;  musical  instruments;  record  play¬ 
ing  equipment;  confectionery  and  sugar; 
margarine  and  shortenings;  nonalcoholic 
beverages;  tobacco  manufactures;  coal, 
coke,  and  briquettes. 

The  second  duty-elimination  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill,  section  212,  covers  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Originally  in  H.R. 
9900,  this  authority  applied  to  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof.  The  committee  did  not  know 
how  extensive  this  authority  would  be 
because  the  products  of  agricultural 
commodities  obviously  make  up  a  very 
large  list.  In  executive  session  the  ad¬ 
ministration  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
going  beyond  the  basic  commodities 
themselves,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  meaning  could  be  tied  down  by  re¬ 
ferring  in  the  bill  to  Agricultural  Hand¬ 
book  No.  143  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

This  handbook  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  committee  at 
pages  329  to  478.  When  you  study  that 
handbook  you  will  find  that  for  many 
categories  of  agricultural  commodities, 
products  are  also  listed.  Therefore,  the 
object  which  the  committee  had  in  mind 
of  limiting  section  212  to  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  themselves  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  referring  in  the  bill  to  this 
handbook.  Obviously,  we  do  not  have 
the  time  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  go  over  a  listing  that  takes  up  149 
pages  of  the  printed  hearings.  I  have 
attempted  to  condense  that  listing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
which  can  be  transferred  to  the  free  list 
under  the  authority  of  section  212  of  the 
committee’s  bill  so  that  its  scope  could  be 


easily  comprehended.  The  categories  of 
items  subject  to  duty-free  treatment  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  as  follows:  Sugar; 
molasses  and  sugar  sirups;  unmanufac¬ 
tured  tobacco;  live  animals;  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  bacon, 
hams  and  shoulders,  pork  sausage, 
canned  beef  and  meats;  poultry,  live  or 
dressed,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  eggs, 
fresh,  frozen,  or  dried;  dairy  products, 
including  milk  and  cream,  fresh  or  sour, 
dried,  condensed  or  evaporated,  butter, 
oleomargarine,  and  cheese  of  all  types; 
miscellaneous  animal  products,  includ¬ 
ing  gelatin,  glue,  casein,  meat  extract, 
bristles,  edible  oils,  tallow,  and  lard;  ani¬ 
mal  and  fish  oils,  inedible;  vegetable  oils 
and  fats;  essential  or  distilled  oils;  oil¬ 
seeds,  including  cottonseed,  soybeans  and 
the  like;  grains  and  preparations,  includ¬ 
ing  flour  and  meal,  cereal  breakfast 
foods,  biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  bread; 
fodders  and  feeds;  fruits  and  prepara¬ 
tions,  including  all  fruits  in  the  natural 
state,  green  or  ripe,  in  brine,  dried,  or 
prepared  or  preserved,  or  frozen;  jellies, 
jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  butter; 
fruit  paste  and  pulp;  fruit  juices;  bever¬ 
ages,  including  still  wines,  vermouth, 
champagne,  beer,  ale,  malt  extract  and 
non-alcoholic  beverages;  vegetables  and 
preparations,  green  or  ripe,  dried,  or  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved;  nuts  and  prepara¬ 
tions,  shelled  or  unshelled,  blanched, 
roasted  or  otherwise  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served;  seeds;  nursery  and  greenhouse 
stock;  raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste; 
other  vegetable  textile  fibers  and  silk, 
unmanufactured;  wool  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  hair,  unmanufactured;  hides  and 
skins,  raw;  drugs,  herbs,  and  the  like,  in¬ 
cluding  those  advanced  in  condition,  and 
fish  oils;  miscellaneous  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  monosodium  glutamate, 
yeast,  flavoring  extracts,  vinegars, 
sauces,  soups,  pastes,  coffee  essence, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  chewing  gum,  and  other 
edible  preparations. 

Thus  far  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  can  see  that  the  authority 
which  would  be  given  to  the  President 
under  section  211  pertains  to  a  great 
part  of  our  industrial  economy,  while 
the  authority  which  he  would  receive 
under  section  212  covers  virtually  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation.  Before  any  Member  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  free-trade  planners 
in  the  State  Department  have  neglected 
our  minerals  or  fishing  industries,  I 
hasten  on  to  section  202  of  the  bill.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  executive 
department  to  eliminate  all  duties  which 
amount  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  less. 

Before  I  describe  the  many  categories 
of  products  which  would  be  affected  by 
section  202,  a  word  or  two  about  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  in  order.  Whereas  the  adminis¬ 
tration  attempted  to  justify  sections  211 
and  212  of  the  bill  as  being  necessary  for 
negotiations  with  the  Common  Market, 
the  only  justification  offered  for  the 
power  to  eliminate  all  duties  which  are  5 
percent  or  less  was  the  statement  that 
these  rates  “have  little  or  no  economic 
significance”  so  that  they  could  be 
eliminated  “as  a  matter  of  convenience 
of  administration.”  This  appears  in  the 
administration’s  explanation  of  H.R. 
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9900  printed  at  page  32  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  hearings. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  absurd  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  committee  as  a  whole  were 
not  taken  in  by  it.  The  majority  report 
states  that  it  is  not  the  committee’s  in¬ 
tention  in  recommending  the  grant  of 
authority  to  eliminate  duties  in  this 
category  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
rates  of  duty  at  this  level.  You  will  find 
that  at  page  16  of  the  committee’s  report. 
The  thing  which  mystifies  me  is,  since 
the  committee  rejected  the  reason  of¬ 
fered  by  the  administration  for  asking 
for  this  power,  why  did  the  committee 
nevertheless  include  this  provision  in  the 
bill  which  it  reported?  I  hope  that  we 
are  still  living  in  times  when  we  have 
a  reason  for  the  actions  we  take. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  permitting 
the  administration  to  eliminate  duties  5 
percent  or  less?  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  reason.  The  administration 
wants  total  power  for  the  elimination 
of  duties.  The  presence  of  a  provision 
like  section  202  completes  the  arsenal  of 
duty-eliminating  weapons  desired  by  the 
administration. 

The  reason  offered  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  justification  was  patently  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Therefore,  the  committee  grants 
the  power  for  no  reason  at  all,  an  even 
more  absurd  position. 

At  the  request  of  members  of  the 
minority,  administration  spokesmen 
submitted  to  the  committee  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  imported  articles  which  would 
be  subject  to  elimination  of  duties  under 
section  202.  This  list  appears  at  pages 
312  to  327  of  the  printed  hearings.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  many  categories  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  discuss  each  one  of 
them  in  this  debate.  I  offer,  therefore, 
the  following  summary  of  the  categories 
of  items  which  would  fall  within  this 
grant  of  power:  lumber  of  all  types, 
rough  or  sawed ;  fish  and  products,  fresh 
or  frozen,  filleted,  and  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner;  fruits;  meat 
and  poultry  products ;  minerals  and  ores, 
such  as  feldspar,  clays  and  earths,  mica, 
lead,  zinc,  residual  oil,  amorphous 
graphite,  aluminum  hydroxide,  gypsum, 
sandstone,  limestone,  crude  silica,  ce¬ 
ment,  and  calcined  bauxite ;  metals,  such 
as  babbit  metal  and  solder,  sponge  iron, 
cast  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel 
rails,  antimony,  nuts  and  washers,  nickel 
in  pigs,  structural  steel,  nails  and  spikes, 
iron  and  steel  sheets  and  shapes,  lead 
alloys,  zinc  sheets,  wire  rods,  bar  iron, 
chains,  bolts,  and  malleable  iron  plates. 

Thus,  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the 
State  Department  free-trade  strategists 
is  clear.  The  great  large  categories  of 
industrial,  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
fishery  production  in  this  country  are 
subject  to  elimination  of  duties  at  the 
outset  in  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  under  the  power  granted  in  sec¬ 
tions  202,  211,  and  212.  Then,  any 
item  of  domestic  production  which  is  left 
with  protection  after  the  use  of  that 
authority  is  subject  to  a  reduction  in 
duty  of  50  percent. 

The  fourth  grant  of  power  in  this  bill 
to  eliminate  duties  entirely,  which  I 
have  not  yet  referred  to,  applies  to  some¬ 
thing  called  tropical  agricultural  and 
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forestry  commodities.  This  is  section  213 
of  the  bill.  By  this  section  it  is  hoped 
that  the  United  States  can  benefit  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world  by 
persuading  the  Common  Market  to  grant 
duty-free  treatment  on  the  commodities 
of  those  countries  in  exchange  for  our 
commitment  to  do  likewise.  There  is 
considerable  discrimination  in  Europe 
against  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  Latin  America. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  open  up  European 
markets  for  those  Latin  American  prod¬ 
ucts  so  that  they  can  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  with  the  nations  of  Africa, 
formerly  colonies  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  is  all  to  the  good.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  quarrel  with  the  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  213.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  as 
the  section  assumes,  that  because  more 
than  half  the  world  production  of  a 
commodity  occurs  in  the  tropical  lati¬ 
tudes,  it  is  not  competitive  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  similar  commodities  in  the 
temperate  latitudes. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  problem  of 
comparing  the  commercial  uses  and 
competitive  relationships  of  particular 
species  of  fiber,  lumber,  tree  nuts,  and 
vegetable  oils  produced  in  tropical  climes 
with  other  species  of  such  commodities 
produced  in  temperate  climes,  it  becomes 
a  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  our  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural,  forestry,  and  oilseed  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  I  have  been 
attempting  to  describe  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  variety  and  extensive¬ 
ness  of  powers  contained  in  this  bill  for 
the  elimination  of  duties  entirely.  It 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  general  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  the  bill  to  reduce  all 
duties  by  50  percent  is  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  power  entrusted  to  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  administration  in  1955  to  reduce 
duties  by  15  percent,  or  in  1958  to  reduce 
duties  by  20  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  whole 
matter  of  the  combination  of  grants  of 
power  to  eliminate  duties  as  one  basic 
problem  in  the  bill.  I  now  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
second  basic  problem  of  this  bill;  namely, 
the  absence  of  effective  safeguards. 

As  repeated  extensions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  use  of  the  au¬ 
thority  thereunder  subjected  our  duties 
to  deep  and  frequent  cuts,  there  soon 
arose  a  widely  recognized  necessity  for 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  power 
being  given  to  the  President  would  not 
be  used  so  as  to  cause,  even  though  in- 
adverently,  a  loss  of  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  or  serious  injury  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture,  and  mining.  A  few 
words  of  history  might  be  appropriate. 
It  was  the  late  and  great  Senator  Van- 
denberg  who  persuaded  President  Tru¬ 
man  that  as  a  bipartisan  matter  the 
application  of  definite  safeguards  to  the 
use  of  trade  agreements  authority  should 
be  insured  by  a  specific  procedure.  This 
led  President  Truman  to  establish  by 
Executive  order  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
cedure  geared  to  the  concept  of  avoid¬ 
ing  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries. 

In  1951,  the  Congress,  wishing  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  enacted  into  law 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 


This  was  joined  to  a  fh'm  statement  of 
policy  set  forth  in  section  6  of  the  1951 
Extension  Act  that  no  reduction  in  duty 
should  be  made  which  would  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  or  their  employees. 

As  time  went  on  we  improved  these 
remedies  by  amendments  and  added  ad¬ 
ditional  remedies  such  as  the  national 
security  provision  to  insure  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  exports  assisted  by  tariff 
negotiations  would  not  be  secured  at  the 
expense  of  a  weakening  of  any  significant 
part  of  our  domestic  economy  or  a  loss 
of  employment  for  any  group  of  workers 
caused  by  excessive  import  competition. 
This  process  has  called  for  a  very  careful 
balancing  of  the  various  national  inter¬ 
ests  concerned,  both  on  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  on  the  export-import  side. 
Many  of  us  are  not  happy  with  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  administration  which  these  rem¬ 
edies  have  received.  Yet,  on  the  whole 
these  provisions  of  law  are  soundly 
conceived  and  there  is  hope  that,  given 
proper  congressional  attention,  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  greater  effective¬ 
ness  as  time  goes  on. 

At  this  juncture  the  importance  of 
these  remedies  is  underscored  by  the 
significance  of  the  duties  which  remain 
after  the  extensive  and  repeated  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  past  decade.  However,  as 
the  Members  know,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  our  duties  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  approximately  50  percent  at 
the  time  the  trade  agreements  law  was 
enacted,  to  12  percent  last  year.  The 
Dillon  round  will  undoubtedly  bring  this 
level  to  10  percent.  A  reduction  from 
the  level  of  50  percent  to  the  level  of  10 
percent  is  drastic  by  any  test.  Since 
the  reductions  have  been  carried  out  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  under  a  statute 
which  calls  for  selectivity  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  serious  injury,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  duties  which  remain  are 
those  which  could  not  be  changed  fur¬ 
ther  without  threatening  the  workers 
and  industries  concerned  with  injury. 
This  is  not  merely  a  protectionist  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  matter.  The  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  free-trade 
group,  in  a  study  released  in  April  of 
this  year  stated: 

U  S.  tariffs  are  now  70  percent  lower  than 
they  were  30  years  ago  and,  on  the  average, 
are  among  -the  lowest  in  the  world.  The 
rates  that  now  remain  after  a  generation  of 
reciprocal  reductions  are  the  hard  cases,  the 
rates  that  have  been  difficult  to  reduce  be¬ 
cause  they  protect  industries  that  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  import  competition.  (“A  New 
Trade  Policy  for  the  United  States,”  April 
1962  p.  6.) 

These  facts,  objectively  considered, 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  instill  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 
bureaucrat.  Yet,  we  find  this  admin¬ 
istration  going  far  beyond  any  previous 
administration  in  the  amount  of  duty¬ 
changing  power  requested  and,  at  the 
same  time,  jettisoning  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  found  a  necessary 
counterpart  of  more  modest  grants  of 
authority. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  voted 
against  the  committee’s  bill  was  because 
it  dilutes,  weakens,  and  emasculates  the 


peril  point  and  escape  clause  procedures 
at  a  time  when,  above  all,  effective  safe¬ 
guards  are  more  urgently  needed  than 
ever  before. 

The  administration  bill,  H.R.  9900,  was 
impossible  in  its  approach  to  remedies. 
It  offered  a  form  of  procedure  in  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  participate. 
But  it  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
speak  only  when  it  found  that  duty  re¬ 
ductions  or  eliminations  caused  increases 
in  imports  wrhich  produced  on  a  wide¬ 
spread  basis  in  the  industry  a  significant 
idling  of  plants,  persistent  and  prolonged 
inability  of  firms  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment.  The  administra¬ 
tion  bill  expunged  from  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  vocabulary  the  words  “serious  in¬ 
jury.”  In  short,  it  provided  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
ground  rules  which  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  the  Commission’s  voice 
would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  raised  in  pro¬ 
test  against  changes  in  duty. 

The  administration’s  approach  was  so 
extreme  that  even  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  some  changes  in 
language  had  to  be  made.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  committee  changes  fall  very  short 
of  the  present  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  remedies. 

In  the  peril  point  procedure  of  the 
present  law,  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
required  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  duties  can  be  reduced  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industries  and  workers.  In 
the  past  the  peril  point  findings  of  the 
Commission  have  served  to  prevent  the 
President’s  agents  from  cutting  the 
duties  which  would  cause  economic 
hardship.  In  this  bill,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  test  is  eliminated  entirely  from  the 
prenegotiation  procedure.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  simply  directed  to,  advise  the 
President  of  the  economic  effect  of  elim¬ 
inations  or  reductions  in  duty.  The 
committee’s  report  tells  the  Commission 
that  it  should  concern  itself  primarily 
with  reporting  to  the  President  whether 
changes  in  duty  would  lead  to  idling  of 
plants,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment.  I  feel,  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  who  joined 
with  me  in  voting  against  this  bill  feel 
that  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  against 
reductions  in  duty  long  before  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  disaster  would  occur. 

To  the  committee’s  credit,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  restored  the  words  “seri¬ 
ous  injury”  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
substitutes  for  the  escape  clause.  This 
is  section  301(b).  But  the  committee 
has  given  these  words  “serious  injury” 
a  new  meaning  by  repealing  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  law  which  spell 
out  the  factors  that  will  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  in  determining  seri¬ 
ous  injury. 

The  whole  approach  of  the  remedy  is 
changed,  also,  by  the  committee’s  action 
in  discarding  the  definition  of  domestic 
industry  now  contained  in  the  law.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  the  Commission  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  excessive  imports  of 
a  product  on  those  portions  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  firms  in  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  the  like  product,  the 
committee’s  bill  would  require  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  future  to  weigh  the  effect 
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of  the  increased  imports  against  the  en¬ 
tire  operations  of  the  domestic  industry 
in  which  the  production  of  the  offending 
articles  is  a  part.  These  changes  are 
joined  by  the  specific  language  used  in 
section  301(b)  (2)  directing  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  attention  to  the  idling  of  produc¬ 
tive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  unemployment,  as  the  bench¬ 
mark  for  its  action. 

These  new  procedures  which  would 
take  the  place  of  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  are  purely  and  simply  win¬ 
dow  dressing.  They  will  not  lead  to  any 
helpful  findings  of  actual  or  threatened 
serious  injury  from  increased  imports. 
The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  wishes  to  be  free  of  the  restraint 
previously  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  peril  point  findings.  This  de¬ 
sire  will  be  served  by  the  committee’s 
bill,  but  the  needs  of  our  economy  and 
the  cardinal  principle  of  selective  nego¬ 
tiations  so  as  to  avoid  injury,  which  has 
characterized  our  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past,  will  be  done  a  disserv¬ 
ice  by  the  bill.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it:  we  are  breaking  with  that  tradition. 

These  remedies  will  not  lead  to  find¬ 
ings  of  injury  after  the  fact  so  that  un¬ 
wise  reductions  can  be  corrected.  Not 
only  has  the  committee  mangled  and 
distorted  the  escape  clause  concepts  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  report,  it  has  gone  further 
and  required  that  any  economic  distress 
and  displacement  of  workers  which 
might,  peradventure,  be  found  by  the 
Commission  must  be  due  solely  to  the 
trade  agreement  concession  granted. 

The  present  law  and  the  practice  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  make  a  find¬ 
ing  of  injury  when,  as  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
cession,  in  whole  or  part,  imports  have 
increased  so  as  to  injure  workers  or  in¬ 
dustries.  In  its  report  on  the  1958  ex¬ 
tension,  the  committee  specifically  ap¬ 
proved  this  practice  of  the  Commission, 
of  treating  any  damaging  increase  in 
imports  which  occurs  after  a  concession 
is  granted  as  being  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  concession.  Having  done  this  so 
clearly  in  its  1958  report,  the  committee 
now,  by  repealing  the  language  that  al¬ 
lows  a  finding  to  be  made  when  due  in 
part  to  the  concession  and  requiring  in 
the  future  that  injurious  imports  be 
found  to  be  due  solely  to  a  concession, 
has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  escape 
clause  action  in  the  future. 

Since  the  Commission  has  found  in  its 
experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate 
all  of  the  economc  circumstances  in¬ 
volved  in  an  import  case  so  as  to  find 
that  the  bad  consequences  are  due  solely 
to  a  concession,  this  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  plainly  says  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
tend  for  the  Commission  to  be  able  to 
recommend  escape  action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  on  this 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  second  major  problem 
in  this  bill  is  the  practical  elimination 
of  effective  safeguards  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  on  reporting  the  bill.  Let  the 
Members  realize  that  if  this  bill  is  en¬ 
acted,  we  are  placing  unprecedented 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President 


while  freeing  him  of  any  limitation  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  our  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  and  industries  from  damage  by 
imports.  The  state  of  our  economy  and 
the  level  of  our  unemployment  is  such 
that  I,  for  one,  have  no  confidence  at 
all  that  a  scheme  of  power  such  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  bill  before  this  House 
can  lead  to  any  benefits  to  the  United 
States  which  will  outweigh  the  wide¬ 
spread  distress  which  is  certain  to  oc¬ 
cur  to  our  domestic  industries  and  their 
employees. 

The  third  major  problem  in  this  bill 
is  the  most  favored  nation  provision. 
This  means  that  the  requirement  that 
the  full  benefit  of  the  eliminations  and 
reductions  in  duty  granted  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  under  the  special  authori¬ 
ties  contained  in  this  bill  be  granted 
freely  to  Japan,  India,  and  the  other 
low-wage  nations  of  the  world  without 
any  action  or  concessions  on  their  part 
in  payment. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  Japan,  In¬ 
dia,  and,  indeed,  virtually  all  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  consider  themselves 
to  be  perfectly  free  to  restrict  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  most-favored-nation  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  use  of  quotas,  exchange 
controls,  import  licensing,  internal  tax, 
and  regulations  which  make  tariff 
changes  meaningless.  Other  nations  of 
the  world  feel  free  whenever  their  in¬ 
ternal  situation  warrants,  to  raise  duties 
and  otherwise  act  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mitments  previously  made  in  trade 
agreements. 

In  June,  1961,  Japan  took  such  action. 
This  week  Canada  applied  increased 
tariff  duties  on  more  than  half  of  the 
articles  imported  into  that  nation.  The 
United  States  alone  insists  upon  unre¬ 
stricted  most-favored-nation  treatment 
under  circumstances  which  make  a 
mockery  of  trade  negotiations. 

Our  trade  negotiators  act  as  though 
the  reductions  made  today  affect  only 
the  patterns  of  trade  which  exist  today. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  tariff  changes 
are  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
Looking  to  the  future  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  which  is  three  times  ours,  and 
of  the  European  economy,  which  is  twice 
ours,  will  increasingly  subject  our  domes¬ 
tic  market  to  invasion  and  disruption  in 
manufactured,  agricultural,  and  mineral 
products  of  every  kind  and  description. 
It  is  immaterial  that  these  articles  are 
not  imported  from  a  particular  country 
today.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  un¬ 
til  they  will  be  reaching  our  shores  from 
every  industrialized  nation  and  every 
emerging  nation  turning  to  industry  as  a 
natural  means  of  improving  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

The  vice  of  H.R.  11970  is  that  it  rejects 
any  and  all  regulations  of  imports.  It 
throws  the  U.S.  market  open  to  unlim¬ 
ited  importation  of  goods  from  every  na¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  and  description,  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  for  adjustment  in  the 
future. 

Our  experience  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  and  glass 
tariff  changes  should  warn  us  as  to  the 
consequences  in  the  future,  should  we 
belatedly  attempt  a  reasonable  regula¬ 
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tion  of  our  imports  following  the  use  of 
the  duty  elimination  and  reduction  au¬ 
thority  in  this  bill.  In  less  than  two 
dozen  instances  in  more  than  a  dozen 
years  the  United  States  has  adjusted 
duties  in  the  face  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
reductions  of  duties.  Two  of  these,  car¬ 
pets  and  glass,  affected  one  country, 
Belgium.  Yet  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  retaliated  against  that 
adjustment  in  duty,  affecting  only  Bel¬ 
gium,  by  an  increase  in  duties  on  a  group 
of  U.S.  products  when  imported  into  any 
of  the  Common  Market  countries. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  inordinately 
difficult  to  secure  an  adjustment  of  du¬ 
ties.  Yet  we  propose  under  this  bill  to 
accelerate  the  total  destruction  of  our 
tariff  structure  and  to  make  available 
our  market  without  exception  to  all  na¬ 
tions  when  we  know  with  certainty  that 
economic  distress  will  be  caused  to  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  economy  and  that  mistakes 
once  made  are  virtually  impossible  of 
correction. 

The  fourth  basic  problem  with  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  policy  made 
clear  by  the  adjustment  provisions  of 
causing  serious  injury  on  a  widespread 
basis  to  the  American  economy.  Unless 
this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
justification  for  such  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  payments  to  workers  and  sub¬ 
sidies  to  industries  as  are  called  for  in 
title  III  of  this  bill.  The  shift  from  the 
policy  adhered  to  up  until  this  day  of 
using  trade  agreement  authority  selec¬ 
tively  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  new 
policy  of  using  trade  agreement  author¬ 
ity  indiscriminately  so  as  to  cause  in¬ 
jury,  is,  indeed,  dramatic. 

We  have  been  offered  no  rational  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  necessity  of  such  a 
shift.  We  are  greeted  over  and  over 
again  with  the  statement  that  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  bill  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  protect  its  markets 
in  Europe.  Yet,  it  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated  why  selective  negotiations  ac¬ 
companied  by  safeguards  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

Common  Market  tariffs  have  been  re¬ 
duced  internally  by  40  percent  and  yet 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Common  Market  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  We  lead  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  expansion  of  our  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  after  the  ex¬ 
ternal  discrimination  against  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  has  been  placed  into  effect  within 
the  market.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  as  the  prosperity  of  the  residents  of 
Western  Europe  increases  and  her  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  raises,  the  products  of  the 
United  States  will  always  be  in  demand 
because  of  their  unavailability  in  Europe, 
because  we  can  deliver  them  under 
shorter  leadtimes,  because  our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  superior,  or  because  the  demand 
in  Europe  is  increasing  at  a  pace  which 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  her  own  indus¬ 
tries  to  supply. 

Let  the  Members  of  this  body  be  aware 
that  if  they  approve  this  bill,  they  are 
turning  their  backs  without  cause  on  the 
traditions  which  they  themselves  have 
established  in  earlier  trade  agreements 
legislation.  Let  them  understand  that 
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they  are  approving  a  basic  change  in 
our  policy  from  one  of  expanding  ex¬ 
ports  while  protecting  the  strength  of 
the  domestic  economy,  to  one  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  export  increases  at  the 
expense  of  intended  injury  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

Let  them,  finally,  be  aware  that  they 
are  subscribing  to  the  notion  that  it  sur¬ 
passes  the  capacity  of  American  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  intelligence  to  conduct  a  trade 
program  which  will  benefit  our  entire 
economy;  that  this  administration  has 
given  up  before  tackling  the  job  on  the 
possibility  of  carrying  forward  our  trade 
agreements  tradition;  that  this  adminis¬ 
tration  announces  in  advance  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  the  successes  of 
prior  administrations  can  be  repeated; 
namely  of  negotiating  to  benefit  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  while,  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
serving  the  strength  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

These  are  the  choices,  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  have  led  me  and  my  colleagues 
who  voted  against  the  bill  in  committee 
to  decide  that  this  bill  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
confident  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  think  calmly  and  fairly  about 
the  issues  in  this  bill  will  join  us  in  our 
position  and  support  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  this  bill  with  instructions  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  an  extension  of  the 
present  law. 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  . 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  painful  and  distressing  moment  for 
me.  I  am  in  favor,  basically,  of  the 
President’s  trade  bill,  expanding  our 
trade,  accommodating  to  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  other  arguments  that 
have  gone  with  it.  I  hope  those  of  you 
who  have  not  read  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  each  Member  this  morning  will 
do  so.  I  put  extra  copies  on  each  of  the 
desks  here. 

Basically,  the  training  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  assistance  section  for 
workers  in  this  bill  I  am  afraid,  after 
analyzing  it  carefully,  is  going  to  create 
a  mess.  It  is  going  to  create  a  pretty 
horrible  mess. 

As  all  of  you  know,  I  had  some  part 
in  the  manpower  training  bill.  What 
we  are  doing  here  in  this  trade  bill  is 
setting  up  a  new  class  of  privileged  un¬ 
employed  workers.  We  are  telling  a  man 
without  a  job  that  he  is  less  unemployed 
than  another  man  who  is  out  of  a  job. 
We  are  giving  this  man,  who  is  affected 
by  imports,  increased  benefits,  and  we 
are  making  it  easier  for  him  to  qualify 
for  those  benefits. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  manpower  bill, 
as  you  know,  requires  that  a  man  to 
qualify  must  be  the  head  of  a  family. 
There  is  no  such  requirement  in  the 
trade  bill.  It  requires  that  he  has  worked 
3  years  in  the  work  force,  that  he  has 
had  this  work  experience,  and  that  he  be 
at  least  22  years  old.  There  are  no  such 
requirements  in  the  trade  bill.  There 


is  a  requirement  as  to  length  of  time  in 
the  work  force,  but  it  is  of  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  trade  bill. 

The  man  in  West  Virginia  who  used 
to  make  $1.00  per  week  and  qualifies  for 
training  under  all  the  restrictions  that 
we  put  in  the  manpower  bill  can  receive 
at  most  $32  a  week  in  benefits,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  unemployment  compensation  bene¬ 
fit.  Under  the  trade  bill,  if  a  man  was 
employed  in  an  industry  that  is  adversely 
affected,  and  it  goes  through  the  agen¬ 
cies,  and  he  is  determined  to  get  aid  and 
qualifies  for  aid,  if  he  makes  $100  a  week 
he  can  get  $63.18.  His  neighbor  beside 
him  made  $100  a  week  in  his  previous 
job,  and  he  gets  $32  a  week  under  the 
Manpower  Act.  In  addition,  the  man 
affected  by  the  trade  bill  does  not  have 
to  take  training  in  order  to  qualify  for 
this  aid.  He  gets  it  automatically. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  is  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  this  is  a  bill  that  is  bad. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  solution,  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  know  what  is  involved  here  in 
terms  of  conflicts  and  contradictions  as 
between  the  training  and  the  assistance 
we  are  giving  to  people  affected  by  trade 
and  those  who  are  unemployed  for  other 
reasons  in  this  country. 

Under  the  trade  bill  a  man  is  defined 
as  being  unemployed  if  he  makes  less 
than  75  percent  of  what  he  made  pre¬ 
viously,  his  average  weekly  wage.  This 
means  a  man  who  made  $100  a  week 
can  work  part  time  and  earn  up  to  $75 
a  week  and  still  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  bill.  This  is  just  not  fair,  it 
is  wrong,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  great 
bulk  of  our  unemployed  who  will  not 
qualify  for  this  kind  of  benefit.  It  is 
going  to  throw  our  manpower  bill  into 
a  chaotic  situation.  It  is  going  to  put 
pressure  on  us,  if  not  this  year  in  fu¬ 
ture  years,  to  raise  all  of  these  benefits 
in  the  manpower  bill  to  the  same  level 
and  to  cut  out  the  restrictions  against 
abuse  that  we  so  carefully  wrote  into  the 
Manpower  Act. 

There  is  another  item  in  this  bill. 
When  the  manpower  bill  was  first  sent 
up,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  relocating  workers.  The  distressed 
areas  rose  up  in  arms  and  said,  “You  are 
going  to  make  ghost  towns  out  of  our 
communities.  You  are  shipping  all  the 
workers  away.” 

There  was  such  a  hue  and  cry  that 
they  dropped  this  provision.  In  the 
trade  bill  there  is  not  the  50  percent 
contribution  made  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  a  100  percent  payment  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  these 
people,  plus  a  lump  sum  of  two  and  a 
half  times  his  average  weekly  wage. 

I  have  asked  a  question  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  downtown  and  they  tell  me  this  is 
what  they  contemplate:  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  retroactive  payments  to  the 
unemployed.  What  is  normally  going 
to  happen  is  that  a  man  when  he  loses 
his  job,  is  going  to  start  through  this 


procedure  for  a  decision  as  to  whether 
his  unemployment  is  due  to  trade  and 
imports,  and  3  months  later  they  may 
have  a  final  decision,  “Yes,  it  was  due 
to  foreign  competition.” 

Now,  for  this  3-month  period  he  may 
have  been  collecting  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  week.  If  he 
is  eligible  under  the  Trade  Act,  $62  or 
$63  a  week,  they  are  going  to  pay  him 
the  difference  retroactively  in  this  bill 
for  2  or  3  or  4  months  that  he  has  been 
going  on  unemployment  insurance. 
This  is  another  thing  that  is  not  true  in 
the  manpower  bill.  There  is  no  way  to 
do  this  in  the  manpower  retraining  bill. 

Now,  we  also  wrote  some  very  careful 
provisions  in  the  manpower  bill  for 
matching,  to  require  State  responsibility 
to  get  into  this  picture  after  2  years. 
There  is  no  matching  of  any  benefits  in 
this  trade  bill  for  these  workers,  none 
whatsoever.  These,  are  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  exclusively. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government, 
presumably,  is  going  to  reimburse  your 
State  unemployment  compensation  fund. 
At  the  very  last  moment  when  the  man¬ 
power  bill  was  in  conference,  we  almost 
foundered  on  this  issue;  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  pays  the  State  un¬ 
employment  fund  back,  there  was  no  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  manpower  bill  at  that 
stage  to  insist  that  the  employers,  who 
had  been  taxed  for  this  increased  tax  for 
these  unemployed  workers,  would  be 
credited.  They  themselves  would  be 
credited.  Again,  in  the  trade  bill  this 
has  been  ignored  completely;  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  crediting  those  employers  who 
have  paid  the  taxes  to  pay  the  benefits 
of  unemployment  insurance.  It  will  go 
back  into  the  State  fund  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  the  employers. 

Now,  there  is  another  factor.  You 
can  talk  theoretically  about  how  this  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  for  workers  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  black  and 
white  situation.  You  and  I  have  plants 
in  our  areas.  The  Government  is  going 
to  send  investigators  in  there  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  that  plant,  a  glass  plant  in 
my  particular  area,  for  example,  has 
been  affected  adversely  by  foreign  im¬ 
ports.  Now,  they  are  going  to  come  in 
there  and  find  that  this  given  plant  per¬ 
haps  has  poor  management;  that  they 
have  not  been  doing  too  well  for  this 
reason;  that  they  are  too  far  from  their 
source  of  supply  or  that  they  are  too  far 
removed  from  their  markets  or  that  they 
have  competition  domestically,  which  is 
causing  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
They  are  going  to  have  all  these  factors 
combined;  not  a  single  factor  of  foreign 
competition.  And,  when  they  get 
through  evaluating  it  they  will  perhaps 
say  to  this  industry,  “We  think,  judging 
all  these  things  proportionately,  you  do 
qualify  for  aid.” 

Now,  when  I  talked  to  the  people  who 
apparently  are  going  to  administer  this. 
I  said,  “How  long  are  you  going  to  qualify 
these  people  for  aid?”  They  said,  “Nor¬ 
mally  2  years,  subject  to  review  at  the 
instance  of  the  President.”  All  right. 
So,  in  a  glass  plant  in  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
for  instance,  we  qualify  for  assistance 
for  2  years.  Every  worker,  therefore, 
who  loses  his  job  from  that  plant  there- 
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after  gets  that  extra  big  fat  benefit, 
while  the  rest  of  the  workers  laid  off  in 
the  other  plants  do  not  get  this  benefit. 
It  goes  on  for  2  years  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent — as  busy  as  he  is  and  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  set  up  here — 
there  is  nobody,  apparently,  in  charge 
of  reviewing  these  things — unless  the 
President  decides  to  have  a  review  of  that 
determination.  So,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  what  we  ai'e  coming  to  is  that  this 
section  is  unworkable;  that  it  is  going 
to  do  more  harm  than  good;  that  it  is 
merely  trying  to  pass  out  some  extra 
privileges  to  a  very  small  segment  of  our 
workers  in  this  country  in  hopes  that 
they  can  get  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  support  this 
bill  if  we  could  adjust  it  properly.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  for  the  creation  of 
second-class  citizens  among  our  unem¬ 
ployed — and  that  is  just  what  this  trade 
bill  does.  I  shall  vote  for  recommittal 
in  hopes  the  Senate  will  clean  the  messy 
features  out  of  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  us  strongly  favor  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  tariff  reduction.  We  be¬ 
lieve  strongly  that  when  each  country 
of  the  free  world  can  channel  the  efforts 
of  its  workers,  the  know-how  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  its  capital  investment  into 
the  production  of  those  goods  and  prod¬ 
ucts  which  it  can  produce  most  effi¬ 
ciently,  the  standard  of  living  of  all  free 
peoples  is  bound  to  rise.  Many  of  us  do 
not  quarrel  seriously  with  titles  1  and  2 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  it 
is  these  portions  of  the  act  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Title  3,  and  specifically  chapters  2  and 
3  under  that  title,  give  us  cause  for  seri¬ 
ous  concern.  In  the  words  of  two  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  these  chapters  add 
nothing  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  are 
unnecessary,  and  create  unjustified  ex¬ 
pense  and  discriminations.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
weekly  amount  of  trade  readjustment 
allowances  would  serve  to  create  two 
classes  of  unemployed.  If  this  bill,  as 
presently  drawn,  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  we  would  be  making  second  class 
citizens  of  all  of  our  unemployed  workers 
who  could  not  directly  prove  that  their 
joblessness  resulted  from  foreign  im¬ 
ports. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  the  debate 
established  the  unwise  inequities  to  re¬ 
sult  from  this  bill  in  two  specific  situa¬ 
tions.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  company 
with  100  workers  engaged  in  making 
products  sensitive  to  foreign  import  com¬ 
petition;  the  company  also  does  some  de¬ 
fense  business  under  contract  with  Uncle 
Sam.  The  company  becomes  damaged 
by  an  influx  of  foreign  goods  due  to  lower 
tariffs,  finds  it  cannot  compete,  and  lays 
off  10  men.  The  following  week  it  is 
notified  by  Washington  that  part  of  its 
defense  business  is  being  allocated  else¬ 
where.  This  results  in  the  layoff  of  an¬ 
other  10  men.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
that  the  second  10  unemployed  are  to  be 
treated  less  favorably  than  the  first  10? 


We  are  here  asked  to  believe  that  this 
discrimination  is  perfectly  proper,  be¬ 
cause  the  layoff  of  the  first  10  men  re¬ 
sults  from  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  government  while  the  second  10 
have  suffered  from  the  exercise  of 
the  contract  power  of  government.  Do 
you  suppose  this  legalistic  distinction 
without  a  difference  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  second  10  men  who  see  the 
first  10  unemployed  receiving  benefits 
half  again  as  great  as  theirs? 

Take  the  case  of  two  similar  small 
businesses,  each  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  product  sensitive  to  foreign 
competition.  Tariffs  are  lowered  and 
each  company  begins  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Company  A  is  blessed  with  progressive 
management,  whereas  company  B  adopts 
an  attitude  of  “let  the  Government  take 
care  of  us.”  Company  A,  through  the 
exercise  of  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
hustle,  manages  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  to  conduct  a  thorough  retooling 
of  its  plant  so  as  to  produce  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  which  it  hopes  will  be  competitive. 
It  must  lay  off  its  employees  at  the  start 
of  this  retooling  process. 

Company  B  does  nothing  to  help  itself 
or  its  workers.  It  waits  until  the  foreign 
imports  boom  is  lowered  and  it  must 
lay  off  its  people.  Under  title  3  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  as  it  now  stands, 
the  employees  of  company  B  would  be 
treated  much  more  favorable  during 
their  unemployment  period  than  would 
the  employees  of  company  A.  By  giving 
a  better  break  to  the  employees  of 
lackadaisical  company  B  than  we  give  to 
the  employees  of  progressive  company 
A,  we  would  be  clearly  legislating  to 
discourage  a  company  from  using  its 
own  initiative  to  solve  its  own  problems 
for  itself  and  its  workers.  Do  we  really 
want  to  discourage  private  enterprise 
and  to  create  added  incentive  for  more 
dependency  on  Government? 

Under  title  3  as  presently  drawn,  those 
who  lose  their  jobs  by  reason  of  foreign 
imports  will  receive  substantially  higher 
weekly  benefits  in  the  form  of  trade 
adjustment  allowances  than  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  paid  to  those 
jobless  by  reason  of  automation,  nat¬ 
ural  resource  depletion,  or  other  do¬ 
mestic  causes.  In  some  States,  the 
privileged  unemployed  would  receive  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  as  the  unprivileged. 
This  bill  would  pay  the  privileged  un¬ 
employed  the  full  cost  of  moving  to  a 
new  area,  while  the  unprivileged  unem¬ 
ployed  would  get  nothing.  The  privi¬ 
leged  unemployed  could  receive  training 
benefits  for  a  period  of  up  to  a  year  and 
a  half,  while  the  unprivileged  domestic 
jobless  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  1 
year  under  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  divided  13  to  12  on  the  issue  of 
whether  those  unemployed  by  reason  of 
imports  should  be  treated  more  favor¬ 
ably  than  the  vast  number  unem¬ 
ployed  for  all  other  reasons.  I  think 
it  highly  unfortunate  that  we  are  today 
operating  under  a  Rules  Committee  ac¬ 
tion  which  prevents  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  from  working  its  will 
on  this  aspect  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
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Act.  However,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  can  still  give  to  all  of  us 
in  this  body  the  opportunity  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  proposed  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  classes  of  unemployed  by  offering 
a  committee  amendment  to  chapter  3  of 
title  3.  It  was  widely  reported  in  the 
press  yesterday  that  such  a  move  was 
being  contemplated.  I  earnestly  request 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
each  of  us  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  voting  for 
equal  treatment  to  every  American  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  out  of  a  job. 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  here  today.  I  have  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  supporter  of  reciprocal  trade  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  past  because  I  have  always 
felt  expanded  trade  to  be  vital  to  opr 
national  strength.  I  feel  that  my  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  valid  through  the  years 
and  that  it  is  still  valid,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  I  would  be  able  to  support  a  trade 
bill  here  today  in  which  I  had  complete 
confidence.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  express  such  confidence  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  before  us.  There  are  several  ques¬ 
tionable  features  in  this  bill.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
has  just  put  his  finger  on  a  major  pro¬ 
vision  which  truly  worries  me.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  adjustment  assistance 
provision  because  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  manpower  retraining  bill  which 
the  House  passed  earlier  in  the  year  and 
because  of  the  adverse  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  in  the  various  States.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  this  provision  will 
give  our  tariff  negotiators  a  virtual 
license  to  reach  agreements  which  will 
bring  substantial  injury  to,  if  not  elim¬ 
ination  of,  some  of  our  industries. 

I  realize,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  us  do, 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  find  a  place 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  I  think  our 
trade  laws  must  be  liberalized  with  this 
in  mind.  But  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  has  been 
so  widely  represented  as  the  only  ve¬ 
hicle  for  attainment  of  this  trade  affilia¬ 
tion  wi'h  the  Common  Market.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  necessarily  so  and  I 
think  we  would  be  wise  to  extend  the 
present  reciprocal  trade  program  for  an¬ 
other  year  to  more  thoroughly  explore 
some  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
approach  embodied  in  this  bill. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
the  makeup  of  the  EEC  in  the  next  year, 
nor  do  we  know  what  will  happen  to  its 
attitudes.  We  cannot  state  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  will  be  in  the  coming 
year.  As  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  we 
need  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  the  instruction 
that  the  present  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  be  extended  for  1  year.  Although 
I  think  the  President  needs  more  bar¬ 
gaining  power  than  he  has  under  the 
existing  program,  I  would  prefer  to  move 
ahead  with  caution. 
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If  the  recommittal  motion  fails,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pas¬ 
sage.  I  regret  the  bad  features  of  this 
bill  and  will  work  in  the  future  to  have 
them  eliminated,  but  I  feel  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  alternative,  the 
need  to  place  the  United  States  in  a 
stronger  bargaining  position  on  world 
trade  outweighs  these  other  considera¬ 
tions.  I  consider  it  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  undertake  this  trade  program 
rather  than  none  at  all. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  I  consider  it  im¬ 
perative  that  the  President  undertake 
immediately  to  give  American  industry  a 
chance  to  be  more  competitive  on  the 
world  market.  By  this  I  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
spending,  a  reduction  in  the  corporate 
income  tax,  and  an  overhaul  of  the  tax 
structure  to  give  industry  greater  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment.  We  cannot  undertake  this 
trade  program  in  good  faith  without  giv¬ 
ing  American  industry  this  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  state¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  His  views  de¬ 
serve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  truly  regret  that  he  did  not  have  a 
more  adequate  opportunity  to  explain 
his  well-provided  reservations  regarding 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  plain  that  I  personally 
believe  that  the  President  must  be  given 
adequate  tools,  and  reasonable  freedom, 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  these 
nations.  Having  said  this,  I  must  add 
that  I  deeply  regret  that  the  House  is 
being  given  so  little  freedom  in  devel¬ 
oping  sound  legislation  in  this  area. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
just  stated,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  considered  in  some 
depth  this  problem  of  what  might  be 
called  adjustment  assistance  for  those 
who  are  unemployed.  This  discussion 
occurred  as  a  result  of  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President.  As 
a  result  we  developed  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  I  personally  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  guidelines  laid  down  in  that 
legislation,  so  recently  signed  by  the 
President,  should  have  been  ignored  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  what  now  ap¬ 
pears  as  title  III  of  this  bill. 

Unjustified  differences  ia  benefits  to  be 
provided  to  our  unemployed,  especially 
when  these  differences  are  major  in 
character,  cannot  help  but  have  undesir¬ 
able  results.  I  am  not  saying  that  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  may  not  be  needed 
if  unemployment  occurs  because  of  for¬ 
eign  competition.  However,  I  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  unemployment  should 
be  considered  of  a  different  kind,  neces¬ 
sitating  greater  benefits  than  other 
forms  of  unemployment. 

These  differences  could  easily  be  ad¬ 
justed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  only  the  op¬ 
portunity  were  to  be  presented.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  improvements 
which  they  made  in  the  bill  as  it  was 


originally  introduced.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  regret  that  somewhat  closer  con¬ 
sideration  was  not  given  in  that  distin¬ 
guished  committee  to  the  specific  pro¬ 
gram  of  adjustment  assistance  proposed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  that  this  House 
could  very  well  pay  great  heed  to  the 
remarks  that  we  have  just  heard  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  who  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  He  has  made  this 
comparison  here,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
the  flagrant  discrepancies  being  created 
by  this  bill  in  the  fact  that  if  this  pro¬ 
vision  remains  in  the  bill,  we  also  place 
in  jeopardy  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act,  which  this  Congress  passed  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lind¬ 
say]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
view  this  bill,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  is  the  most  important  legislation 
before  the  87th  Congress.  Indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  most  important  bill 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  since  I  have  been  a  Member.  This 
bill  marks  the  place  at  the  crossroads 
where  we  in  this  country  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  an  inadequate  status  quo,  and  a 
new  challenge  put  to  us  by  a  moving, 
changing,  and  advancing  world.  In  my 
view,  we  have  no  choice.  We  must  put 
this  bill  through  as  the  very  least  that 
we  must  do  to  build  a  stronger  America 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  alike  support  it. 
General  Eisenhower  would  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  were  he  President  to¬ 
day.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Mills]  on  his  handling  of 
the  bill.  And  I  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Curtis],  as  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  vigorous  and  courageous 
support  of  the  bill.  They  do  this  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  Western  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has  prided 
iself  on  its  ability  to  compete.  We  have 
always  considered  ourselves  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  best  salesmen  in  the 
world.  The  Yankee  trader  is  the  best 
trader  in  the  world.  Why  should  we 
doubt  our  powers  now?  Why  should  we 
lose  our  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
compete? 

We  in  this  Chamber  who  represent  435 
constituencies  should  realize  that  this 
bill  is  a  consumer  bill.  It  is  a  bill  in  the 
best  interests  of  that  all-important  but 
too  often  neglected  group — the  consum¬ 
ers  of  America.  The  consumers  of  this 
country  represent  no  special  pressure 
group.  They  cut  across  the  board.  They 
are  labor  and  management,  white  collar 
and  blue  collar  alike.  The  consumers  of 
America  are  probably  the  least  organ¬ 
ized  people  in  America.  But  they  still 


represent  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  And  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  consumers. 

I  receive  mail  all  the  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  from  my  people  back  home — ask¬ 
ing,  pleading  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  spiral  of  the  cost  of  living — the  big 
big  squeeze.  Not  an  easy  question.  But 
one  thing  we  can  do  is  pass  this  bill.  We 
should  understand  that  one  possible 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  force  us  to 
produce  better  and  cheaper  goods.  And 
we  must  learn  to  do  this  or  we  will  not 
survive  in  this  changing  world.  We  have 
no  fixed  position  as  the  world’s  leading 
producer,  seller,  and  exporter.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  is  always  subject  to  challenge.  And 
it  is  being  challenged  right  now  by  the 
European  Common  Market.  Europe  is 
doing  this,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues, 
by  and  through  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  We  should  welcome  this  challenge 
and  be  glad  for  it.  And  by  the  same 
token,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  allow 
our  own  people  to  go  under  because  of 
circumstances  that  are  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  why  the  bill  has  important 
safeguards  and  adjustment  features. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
congressional  delegates  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians’  Conference.  I  have 
spent  some  time  in  Europe  and  with 
Europeans,  particularly  with  our  parlia¬ 
mentarian  counterparts.  Recently,  our 
chief  point  of  discussion  has  been  the 
desirability — the  necessity — of  creating 
a  viable  Atlantic  Community  based  upon 
trade  and  economic  ties.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  some  that  Europe  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  do  not  really 
want  the  United  States  to  share  in  the 
new  European  prosperity.  Now  I  ques¬ 
tion  this  statement.  Europe  is  constant¬ 
ly  under  the  gun  of  military  aggression — 
it  has  been  run  over  before -and  conceiv¬ 
ably  the  attempt  could  be  made  again. 
And  Europe  knows  that  its  strongest  de¬ 
fense  is  an  alliance  based  upon  durable 
economic  ties  between  the  countries  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  This,  my 
friends,  is  a  far  stronger  and  more  last¬ 
ing  alliance  than  any  military  alliance 
can  possibly  be.  NATO  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  instruments.  But  it  needs 
the  underpinning  of  an  alliance  based 
upon  economic,  social,  and  cultural  ties. 
Responsible  leaders  in  Europe  know  this, 
and  they  know  that  concepts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  isolationism  do  no  one  any  good 
this  day  and  age. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  argument  that  this  bill  has  in¬ 
sufficient  safeguards  for  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  workers..  The  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  has  ample  safeguards. 
In  fact,  in  some  respects,  these  safe¬ 
guards  are  more  liberal  than  the  safe¬ 
guards  contained  in  the  present  law. 
The  Executive  is  not  free  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  another  country 
until  the  matter  has  in  effect  lain  on 
the  table  for  6  months.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  saw  to  it 
that  ultimate  and  effective  and  respon¬ 
sible  congressional  control  is  retained 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
in  the  Congress.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
ouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 
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Then  there  are  the  adjustment  fea¬ 
tures — technical  assistance,  loans,  and 
tax  relief  to  firms  and  cash  allowances 
and  retraining  for  workers.  These  fea¬ 
tures  are  essential,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  them.  A  couple 
of  them  I  think  are  loosely  drawn.  But 
they  will  perform  a  necessary  function. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  liberal  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  bill.  It  is  another  thing  to 
let  it  work.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
in  the  absence  of  alternative  relief  meas¬ 
ures  the  Executive  will  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  pressures  to  grant  tariff 
relief.  These  pressures  will  come  from 
management  and  labor  and  from  the 
Congress  itself.  Here  then  is  an  alter¬ 
native,  under  which  tariff  relief  can  be 
avoided,  but  relief  granted.  This  is  not 
only  fair,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
program  is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
work. 

There  is  a  safeguard,  also,  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  single  trade  negotiator,  who 
will  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  This  pinpoints  responsibility, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  scattered. 
Further,  two  Members  of  the  House  and 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  ac¬ 
credited  members  of  the  U.S.  trade 
agreement  delegations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  re¬ 
view  in  greater  detail  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  be 
defeated. 

Congress  has  renewed  its  commitment 
to  reduction  of  tariffs  11  times  since 
1934,  the  year  of  passage  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
temporary  authority  granted  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  the  most  recent  Trade  Act, 
passed  in  1958  nears  termination.  To¬ 
day  that  authority  is  no  longer  capable 
of  advancing  American  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  interests  in  a  revolutionary  world. 
I  strongly  support  adoption  of  a  broader 
tariff  negotiating  power  as  envisioned  in 
H.R.  11970. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  should 
recognize  that  those  who  favor  the  status 
quo  with  regard  to  trade  policy  pursue 
an  illusory  goal.  Conditions  in  the  20th 
century  change  overnight.  Involvement 
with  the  status  quo  quickly  becomes  a 
commitment  to  the  past.  I  urge  those 
who  look  to  the  past  in  search  for  a  vi¬ 
able  national  trade  policy  to  redirect 
their  view  to  effectively  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  present  and  future. 

Two  developments  within  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  demand  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policy:  the  first  is  the  increasing  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  front  of  the  cold  war;  the  second 
is  the  spectacular  success  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

Premier  Khrushchev  declared  eco¬ 
nomic  war  on  the  West  with  this  state¬ 
ment: 

We  declare  war  upon  the  United  States  in 
the  peaceful  field  of  trade.  The  threat  to 
the  United  States  is  not  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
production. 

This  declaration  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  a  buildup  of  Soviet  markets 
in  underdeveloped  countries  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Western  nations.  In  1953 


the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  trade  pacts 
with  only  three  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  By  1961  the  Communist  bloc  had 
signed  206  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  32  countries.  The  fact  that  the 
Communist  economy  is  subordinate  to 
political  aims  allows  expedient  manipu¬ 
lation  of  economic  forces.  Such  flexibil¬ 
ity  enables  the  bloc  to  buy  surpluses  of 
primary  commodities  from  troubled 
countries  in  the  unstable  world  market. 
This  strategy  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 
a  foothold  in  permanent  trade  relations 
with  Iceland,  Egypt,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

The  outcome  of  the  cold  war  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  ultimate  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  communism  by 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
This  choice  will  be  strongly  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  trade  relations  between 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Our 
national  security  demands  that  our  trade 
policy  provide  for  increased  trading  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  Without  such  lib¬ 
eralization  of  policy,  our  ability  to  win 
the  cold  war  is  doubtful. 

The  second  development  which  our  na¬ 
tional  trade  policy  must  reflect  is  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  Since  the  year  of  its  organization 
in  1957,  the  Common  Market  has  moved 
well  ahead  of  schedule  toward  its  dual 
purposes  of  elimination  of  internal  tariffs 
and  adjustment  of  external  tariffs  to  a 
common  level.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States,  increasing  integra¬ 
tion  with  the  Common  Market  is  both 
politically  and  economically  desirable. 
Increasing  economic  integration  of  free 
nations  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  world  balance  of  power  as  Russia’s 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  Common 
Market  suggest.  The  economic  stakes 
are  equally  high.  When  Europe’s  eco¬ 
nomic  union  is  more  fully  realized,  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States 
will  concentrate  90  percent  of  the  free 
woi’ld’s  industrial  output  within  their 
two  markets.  Unless  the  United  States 
can  place  American  industry  inside  the 
external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  40  percent  of  American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  Europe  will  be 
lost,  with  smaller  losses  of  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  American  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  within  the  Common  Market 
with  the  duty-free  products  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries.  When  one  considers  that 
about  1  out  of  every  5  or  6  factory 
workers  in  the  United  States  owes  his 
job  directly  to  producing  for  the  world 
market,  and  that  approximately  half  of 
our  manufactured  exports  go  to  Europe, 
the  loss  of  40  percent  of  the  European 
market  for  manufactures  would  be  a 
staggering  blow  to  our  economy.  A  low¬ 
ering  of  trade  restrictions  on  goods  mov¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  is  the  only  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  Europe  as  a  market 
for  American  exports. 

The  national  welfare,  therefore,  de¬ 
mands  that  our  new  trade  policy  include 
provisions  which  would  open  up  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  and 
would  lower  or  eliminate  restrictions  on 
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goods  moving  between  America  and 
Europe. 

H.R.  11970  includes  provisions  which 
satisfy  both  demands.  This  bill  gives 
the  President  authority,  for  a  5-year  pe¬ 
riod — a  necessary  length — to  reduce  or 
eliminate  tariffs  on  any  item  of  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  produce  80  percent  of  the  world 
supply,  if  the  Common  Market  agreed  to 
lower  its  tariffs  on  the  item.  Unlike 
existing  law,  H.R.  11970  would  allow  the 
President  to  negotiate  by  categories  of 
items  rather  than  on  an  item-by-item 
basis.  This  is  a  most  important  feature. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  risk  among  domestic  producers. 
But  more  important,  the  bill  provides 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market  can, 
through  negotiation,  substantially  lib¬ 
eralize  their  trade  relations.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  these  negotiations  will  be 
fruitful.  They  can  result  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  growth  of  trade  with  pro¬ 
portionate  benefits  to  the  economies  of 
the  countries  involved.  The  political 
benefits  of  such  cooperation  would  be, 
as  I  have  suggested,  at  least  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  the  economic  benefits.  Eco¬ 
nomic  alliances  are  intrinsically  stronger 
than  military  alliances. 

For  example,  possibilities  offered  by 
trade  policy  in  waging  the  cold  war  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  recognized 
in  the  authority  given  the  President  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  duties  on  any  trop¬ 
ical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities 
which  are  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  within  the  United  States.  A 
condition  of  this  authority  is  comparable 
reductions  or  eliminations  of  duties  by 
the  Common  Market  without  differential 
treatment  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
These  commodities  are  defined  as  trop¬ 
ical  if  their  principal  production  occurs 
between  the  20  degree  latitude  lines. 

A  glance  at  a  world  map  reveals  the 
critical  area  which  lies  between  these 
two  latitudes.  Included  are  about  100 
countries  and  islands  in  Latin  America, 
African,  and  Asia  which  are  the  major 
world  sources  for  tropical  agricultural 
commodities  and  primary  products. 
Liberal  trade  relations  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  would  be 
necessary  even  if  one  could  ignore  the 
Communist  threat.  Key  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  from  this  zone  include  rubber,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  timber,  cocoa,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tea.  Indispensable  exports  of  raw 
materials  or  crude  minerals  include  oil, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron  ore,  manga¬ 
nese,  nickel,  aluminum,  and  diamonds. 
Economic  need  for  these  raw  materials 
justifies  a  liberal  commercial  policy  in 
our  trade  relations  with  the  tropical 
countries.  Blit  we  dare  not  forget  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  steadily  increasing  its 
trade  with  many  of  the  countries  of 
this  vital  zone  and  that  the  pattern  of 
our  age  underlines  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  economic  and  political  de¬ 
pendence.  I  cannot  understand  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  liberal  trade  program  between 
the  United  States  and  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  tropical  belt. 
Either  Soviet  activity  or  our  need  for 
their  products  warrants  an  opening  of 
trade  barriers.  The  two  taken  together 
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constitute  an  unassailable  argument  for 
leveling  trade  barriers. 

Expansion  of  international  trade  and 
multilateral  trading  will  benefit  this 
country  in  the  long  run.  I  am  amazed 
that  after  28  years  of  Federal  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  liberal  trade  policy  the 
economic  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
policy  are  not  universally  recognized. 
Increased  production  abroad  will  cause 
an  increase,  not  a  reduction,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  abroad.  Manufacturing 
countries  provide  a  far  greater  market 
for  exports  of  manufactures  than  non¬ 
industrial  countries.  In  1955,  although 
trade  restrictions  existed,  exports  of 
manufactures  from  industrial  to  other 
industrial  areas  amounted  to  about  $53 
per  capita;  to  nonindustrial  areas,  about 
$11  per  capita.  Industrialization  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  will  boom  the 
U.S.  export  market.  Data  from  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  early  stages  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  imports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  have  increased  faster  than  has 
production  of  manufactures.  The  point 
is  that  industrialization  in  newer  coun¬ 
tries  represents  an  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  not  a  threat,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  the  older  industri¬ 
alized  countries.  This  opportunity 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  three  es¬ 
sential  economic  conditions  in  the 
industrial  country. 

First.  The  economy  of  the  country 
must  be  healthy  and  expanding. 

Second.  Liberal  commercial  policies 
must  prevail  so  that  underdeveloped 
countries  can  industrialize. 

Third.  Industry  in  the  developed 
countries  must  be  able  to  adjust  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  economic  growth  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries. 

The  third  point  is  indispensable  to 
economic  expansion.  The  industriali¬ 
zation  of  underdeveloped  countries  need 
threaten  America  only  if  her  political 
and  industrial  leaders  react  defensively 
out  of  fear  and  hostility. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  H.R.  11970  will  allow  American  in¬ 
dustry  to  accept  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pansion  without  some  of  the  severe  im¬ 
mediate  problems  of  adjustment.  Our 
liberal  trade  policy  has  been  hampered 
in  the  past  by  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  which  have  overly  pro¬ 
tected  American  industry  from  the  need 
to  adjustment  in  the  face  of  import  com¬ 
petition.  H.R.  11970  includes  a  fair  and 
reasonable  escape- clause  provision,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  will  be  used  sparingly. 
Tariff  increases  will  no  longer  be  the 
only  remedy  for  import  injury.  While 
the  overall  effect  of  this  trade  policy  on 
the  American  economy  will  be  good,  ad¬ 
justment  will  involve  some  immediate 
hardship.  That  this  hardship  should  be 
alleviated  is  consistent  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  freer  trade.  We  cannot  expect 
those  injured  by  import  competition,  as 
a  result  of  governmental  action,  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  the  benefits  of  trade 
expansion. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  offered  in  the 
form  of  technical  assistance,  loans,  and 
tax  relief  to  firms  and  cash  allowances 
and  retraining  for  workers.  Firms  and 
workers  will  not  be  sheltered  from  com¬ 


petition;  they  will  be  helped  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  productivity.  We 
should  not  expect  our  State  compensa¬ 
tion  systems  to  accept  the  burden  of  im¬ 
port  unemployment  caused  by  a  national 
trade  policy.  We  must  accept  a  national 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  adjust¬ 
ment  injuries.  And  we  must  be  realistic 
about  this  bill. 

The  adjustment  assistance  program 
will  necessarily  contribute  toward  a 
more  determined  effort  to  open  channels 
of  trade.  The  program  will  increase  our 
competitive  ability  by  providing  more 
security  for  our  workers.  It  will  lessen 
the  pressures  to  invoke  escape  clause 
provisions  which  will  result  in  higher 
tariffs.  The  individual  who  suffers  be¬ 
cause  his  legitimate  interest  has  been 
overriden  by  his  country  should  not  be 
expected  to  adjust  to  these  problems 
entirely  on  his  own.  The  adjustment 
features,  therefore,  are  not  only  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  bill,  they  are  fair  and 
necessary. 

The  combination  of  a  liberal  trade 
policy  and  adjustment  assistance  offered 
in  H.R.  11970  elicit  my  strong  support. 
The  direction  of  our  pi’esent  tariff  policy, 
the  growth  of  the  Common  Market,  and 
our  role  as  political  and  economic  leaders 
of  the  free  world  all  dictate  that  this 
bill  must  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the 
United  States  is  at  the  crossroads  in 
this  bill,  and  there  is  only  one  direction 
that  it  can  go.  It  must  not  retreat  into 
the  past.  It  must  stay  with  the  times 
and  look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
for  his  statement  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  3  minutes  he  has 
yielded  me.  It  is  what  is  left  of  the  10 
minutes  promised  me  when  this  debate 
started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  seen  that 
rose  garden  at  the  White  House  they 
talk  about  so  much,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  it  today.  I  would  like  to  see  how 
much  traffic  went  through  the  rose 
garden  last  night  and  this  morning  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  deliver  a  long 
speech  in  support  of  this  free  trade  bill. 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Boggs  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  seeking  protection  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  shrimp.  Last 
year  he  was  a  protectionist;  today  he  is  a 
free  trader.  It  is  haz'd  to  understand 


how  individuals  can  shift  positions  with 
such  ease,  but  I  guess  it  can  be  done. 

Last  week  we  had  a  farm  bill  before 
the  House  and  all  Republican  Membei's 
but  one,  as  I  remember  the  voting 
record,  opposed  the  bill.  One  of  the 
prime  reasons  why  they  voted  against 
the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  was  be¬ 
cause  of  delegated  and  dictatorial  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  won¬ 
der  what  will  happen  this  afternoon 
when  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  Republicans  will  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
this  bill,  the  untrammeled  and  uncon¬ 
scionable  power  that  it  delegates  to  him. 
It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  this  vote  goes,  as  compared  with  last 
week. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  a  question.  In 

1959,  there  was  imported  1,300  million 
pounds  of  beef  which  displaced  433  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  corn  that  was  in  surplus 
that  should  have  been  used  for  feed.  In 

1960,  there  was  imported  live  or  the 
carcass  equivalent  of  1,504,000  head  of 
beef,  1,341,000  head  of  hogs,  and  1,105,000 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

This  means  that  we  displaced  in  1960 
alone  30  million  acres  of  production  in 
this  country.  How  will  the  farmers  of 
America  figure  in  the  plush  payoff  set  up 
in  this  bill  for  damaged  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
we  imported  about  4.8  percent  in  1958 
and  5.4  percent  in  1961.  At  the  same 
time  our  exports  increased  better  than 
40  pei'cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  for  a  quick  comment.  The 
gentleman  conjures  up  the  old  story  that 
the  imports  of  foreign  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country.  Let  me  quote 
a  statement  by  Candidate  Kennedy.  In 
a  speech  in  New  York  on  October  12, 
1960,  Candidate  Kennedy  said  this; 

Frequently  imports  may  be  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  our  domestic  market,  2 
or  3  percent,  but  it  breaks  the  price  of  the 
other  97  percent. 

The  gentleman  does  not  quarrel  with 
President  Kennedy’s  statement  in  1960, 
does  he,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
a  small  amount  of  imports? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  is  that  this 
thing  works  two  ways.  We  are  export¬ 
ing  beef,  hides,  and  things  like  that,  as 
well  as  importing  some  beef  and  veal. 
For  example,  we  exported  in  1961  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $90  million  in  hides.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  the  loss  of 
our  exports  can  really  break  prices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  very  little  true 
barter  and  sale  of  the  agricultural 
products  that  we  send  overseas,  and  the 
gentleman  well  knows  that,  too.  He 
knows  that  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
our  agricultural  exports  are  given  away 
as  grants  in  aid  or  are  paid  for  in  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  receiving  nation  with  the 
agreement  that  the  currency  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  country  and  be  spent  there 
with  nothing  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury.  So-called  loans  are  also  made  to 
foreign  countries  which  will  never  be 
repaid  but  which  are  used  to  purchase 
agricultural  and  other  commodities. 
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The  claim  that  billions  of  dollars  of  our 
exports  are  on  the  basis  of  true  barter 
and  sale  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  there  is  not 
more  time  available  to  explode  more  of 
the  myths  of  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced.  Let  me  say  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  cannot  put  American 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  on  a 
world  price  level  and  I  warn  those  of  you 
who  vote  for  this  bill  that  you  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  you  regret  your  vote. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  I  received  an  analysis  of  the 
manpower  sections  of  this  bill  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell].  I  listened  to  his  remarks  today 
and  understand  he  is  inserting  his  let¬ 
ter  in  today’s  Record.  The  amendments 
outlined  by  him  are  necessary. 

I  am  constrained  to  oppose  the  trade 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — not  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  will  benefit  from 
a  greater  exchange  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  this 
bill  will  accomplish  this  purpose  and  I 
know  the  manpower  and  industry  sub¬ 
sidies  in  this  bill  will  do  serious  harm 
to  our  economy. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no 
need  for  haste  in  adopting  this  new 
trade  legislation.  We  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  should  first 
find  out  the  direction  which  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  will  take.  If  that  economic 
union  does  pose  a  problem  for  the  United 
States,  our  action  should  be  directed 
specifically  to  the  solution  of  that  prob¬ 
lem.  If  the  actions  in  Canada  this  past 
week  pose  a  problem,  our  action  should 
be  directed  to  a  solution  for  that  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  being  asked  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  to  liberalize  our  tariffs  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Common  Market,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  show 
every  indication  of  moving  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

The  United  States  has  given  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  the  European 
Economic  Community.  American  forces 
are  their  first  line  of  defense.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  shares 
equally  with  us  the  benefits  of  our  su¬ 
perior  nuclear  striking  capacity,  main¬ 
tained  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer.  This  is  no  time  for  us 
to  be  calling  on  them  with  our  hats  in 
our  hands. 

Through  widespread  propaganda,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  sought  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  trade 
bill  must  be  enacted  forthwith  or  the 
doors  of  the  Common  Market  and  world 
trade  will  be  forever  closed  to  American 
industry  and  agriculture.  If  that  were 
correct,  we  should  be  prepared  to  take 
retaliatory  measures.  Factually  this  is 
not  correct.  It  is  ironic  that  after  15 
years  of  granting  economic  assistance  to 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
told  that  the  American  taxpayer,  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  and  American  labor  must 
be  prepared  to  make  further  sacrifices, 
or  our  goods  will  no  longer  be  welcome 
in  Europe  or  in  other  parts  of  the  free 
world. 


Similarly,  the  administration  propa¬ 
gandists  would  like  to  paint  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  picture  of  the  issue.  Either  you  are 
for  the  trade  bill,  or  you  are  a  “protec¬ 
tionist” — and  the  term  “protectionist” 
is  used  by  the  liberal  press  as  the  epitome 
of  opprobrium.  That  is  a  gross  falsi¬ 
fication  of  the  issue.  I  strongly  favor 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  authority  to  decide 
that  some  American  industry  or  the  jobs 
of  any  group  of  workers  are  “expenda¬ 
ble”  because  a  Government  bureaucrat 
in  the  State  Department — not  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  not  the  American  people — de¬ 
cides  that  it  is  in  the  “national  interest” 
to  sacrifice  that  industry,  or  the  jobs  of 
that  group  of  workers  in  order  to  obtain 
some  trade  concessions — not  for  the 
United  States — but  for  some  other  na¬ 
tion,  such  as  Japan,  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth,  or  the  Latin  Americas. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  say  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  national  interest,  but  who 
is  to  determine  what  is  in  the  national 
interest?  The  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  be  a  party  to  that 
decision  after  having  been  apprised  of 
all  the  facts.  Instead,  we  have  closed- 
door  meetings  abroad  at  which  decisions 
are  reached,  which  we  do  not  even  know 
about.  After  the  fact,  the  Congress  is 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  take  remedial 
action. 

I  agree  that  the  President  should  be 
granted  authority  to  negotiate  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  concessions.  I  am  not 
even  convinced  that  such  authority 
should  be  restricted — as  the  committee 
bill  does — by  the  limitation  that  tariffs 
cannot  be  reduced  below  50  percent  of 
the  existing  rate  of  duty.  In  some  cases, 
it  may  be  very  dangerous  to  reduce  tar¬ 
iffs  to  50  percent  of  the  existing  rate.  In 
other  cases,  it  may  be  that  tariffs  could 
be  completely  eliminated  without  harm¬ 
ful  effects  to  American  industry  and  la¬ 
bor.  I  would  support  a  broader  grant 
of  authority  to  the  President,  with  the 
overriding  limitation  that  duties  would 
not  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  an 
American  industry  or  the  jobs  of  a  group 
of  American  workers  would  be  jeopard¬ 
ized.  If  this  does  not  leave  us  any  lee¬ 
way  for  further  negotiations — as  some 
administration  spokesmen  claim — then 
we  should  not  have  any  trade  bill. 

In  opposing  the  provisions  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
thought  that  we  should  help  those  in¬ 
dustries  and  those  workers  who  might  be 
injured.  I  am  opposed  to  the  concept 
that  we  should  deliberately  bring  about 
such  injury  as  a  part  of  our  trade  policy 
in  order  to  obtain  concessions — not 
necessarily  for  the  benefit  of  other 
American  industries  or  American 
workers — but  possibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  and  workers  of  Japan,  the 
British  Commonwealth,  Latin  America 
and  any  other  free  nation  not  a  member 
of  the  Common  Market.  If  that  is  the 
definition  of  “national  interest” — 
which  the  administration  intends  to  use 
as  its  guide  in  administering  this  law — I 
am  opposed  to  the  grant  of  authority. 

I  fully  recognize  that  in  any  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  there  may  be  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Irrespective  of  a  policy  to  the 
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contrary,  our  negotiators  may  inadvert¬ 
ently  reduce  tariffs  below  the  danger 
point.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  such  firms  or 
workers  as  are  injured  thereby.  There 
are  already  provisions  under  existing 
laws  to  provide  such  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Small  Business  Act, 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  we  just  passed,  was 
specifically  intended  in  part  for  the  re¬ 
training  of  workers  displaced  by  foreign 
competition.  If  the  act  is  inadequate, 
it  should  be  amended. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
in  being,  ready  and  able  to  take  care  of 
the  financial  needs  of  any  firms  which 
may  be  injured  by  foreign  competition — 
and  believe  me,  any  firm  which  could 
qualify  under  the  committee  bill  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  qualify  under  the 
definition  of  a  small  business.  The  test 
for  qualification  implicit  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  would  serve  to  rule  out  any 
large  diversified  company. 

As  evidence  of  the  Federal  activities 
in  this  area  I  refer  you  to  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1963.  The  activities  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  and 
several  independent  agencies,  devoted  to 
the  assistance  of  firms  and  workers,  are 
scheduled  for  appropriations  totaling  $1.7 
billion.  I  would  like  permission  to  insert 
a  schedule  showing  a  breakdown  of  this 
amount  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Certainly,  with  such  a  varied  scope  of 
Federal  authorizations,  the  problem  of 
displaced  workers  and  the  financial  need 
of  firms  inadvertently  injured  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  trade  negotiations  will  be 
provided  for.  The  committee  bill  merely 
superimposes  another  additional  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  special  basis,  which  largely 
duplicates  existing  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  There  is  no  justifiable 
basis  for  treating  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  import  competition 
any  different  than  the  other  economic 
causes  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  table  on  “New  Obligational  Au¬ 
thority  and  Expenditures  for  Assistance 
to  Workers  and  Industry.” 

New  obligational  authority  and  expenditures 

for  assistance  to  workers  and  industry,1 

fiscal  1963  (estimates) 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Expendi¬ 

tures 

New  obli- 
gational 
authority 

Department  of  Commerce:  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

122 

64 

Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare: 

Office  of  Education: 

Salaries  and  expenses . . 

12 

13 

Promotion  and  further 
development  of  voca¬ 
tional  education. . 

34 

35 

Area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  (National  Defense 
Education  Act) . 

14 

16 

Promotion  of  vocational 
education,  act  of  Feb.  23, 
1917  (Smith-Hughes) _ 

7 

7 

Total,  Office  of  Edu-' 
cation . . 

67 

70 

Footnote  @,t  end  of  table. 
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New  obligational  authority  and  expenditures 
for  assistance  to  workers  and  industry ,l 
fiscal  1963  ( estimates ) — Continued 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Expendi¬ 

tures 

New  obli¬ 
gational 
authority 

Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W cl  fare — Continued 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation _ _ 

107 

112 

Total,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare . — . 

174 

182 

Department  of  Labor: 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses . 

2 

2 

Area  redevelopment  ac¬ 
tivities _ _ 

15 

15 

Manpower  development 
and  training... . 

60 

100 

Youth  employment  op¬ 
portunities _ 

60 

75 

Total,  Office  of  the 
Secretary _ 

137 

192 

Office  of  Automation  and 
Manpower  (new) _ 

855 

900 

Bureau  of  Veterans’  Reem¬ 
ployment  Rights . - . 

1 

1 

Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  (employment  service 
and  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation) - - 

129 

133 

Total,  Department  of 
Labor _ 

1,122 

1,226 

House  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Urban  planning  grants  (Housing 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act) -  . 

Veterans’  Administration:  Vet¬ 
erans’  readjustment  (education 

10 

20 

84 

84 

Small  Business  Administration _ 

222 

306 

Grand  total . 

1,734 

1,882 

i  From  the  1963  budget,  submitted  Jan.  18,  1962. 


Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  two  letters 
from  the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial 
Commission  opposing  features  of  this 
bill,  H.R.  11970: 

Industrial  Commission  of 

the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

June  18,  1962. 

To  Each  Wisconsin  Congressman: 

You  should  be  concerned,  as  a  Represent¬ 
ative  from  Wisconsin,  as  to  how  the  pend¬ 
ing  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  will — or, 
rather,  will  not — apply  in  Wisconsin. 

The  attached  industrial  commission  letter 
of  April  4,  as  to  the  unemployment  benefit 
features  of  H.R.  9900,  applies  equally  to  the 
currently  pending  version  of  the  trade  bill, 
H.R.  11970.  We  urge  you  to  reread  the 
attached  letter. 

Wisconsin  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  “trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances”  (for  workers  unemployed  because  of 
the  act) ,  in  view  of  these  direct  conflicts 
with  Wisconsin’s  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  law: 

(a)  The  proposed  Federal  benefit  formula 
would  require  a  weekly  Federal  supplement, 
on  top  of  any  State  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  benefit  check  the  worker  might  other¬ 
wise  draw;  and 

(b)  HR.  11970,  in  section  331(c),  specifies 
that  each  State  agreement  “shall  provide 
that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise 
payable  to  any  adversely  affected  worker  will 
not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by 
reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter.” 

Wisconsin  cannot  sign  such  an  agreement. 
Our  State  law  expressly  forbids,  on  principle, 
any  such  double  payment  (under  two  laws) 
for  the  same  week.  Compare  the  attached 
letter. 

Several  dozen  other  State  laws  have 
roughly  similar  prohibitions.  So  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  benefit  program  would  ap¬ 


parently  violate  a  majority  of  State  laws, 
including  Wisconsin’s. 

Should  the  Congress  enact  a  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  formula — and  an  “agreement”  clause — 
Which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  a  majority  of  State  laws? 

We  do  not  think  so.  And  we  believe  you’d 
want  us  to  call  this  pending  issue  to  your 
immediate  attention. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Raushenbush, 

Director. 

Industrial  Commission  of 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

April  4,  1962. 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  proposed  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances — for  jobless  workers — are  really  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  and  ap¬ 
praised  as  unemployment  compensation 
benefits — in  relation  to  the  benefits  now  be¬ 
ing  paid  (a)  under  state  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  (b)  under  various 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

In  effect,  HR.  9900  proposes  a  new — and 
rather  complicated,  and  remarkably  dif¬ 
ferent — Federal  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  system,  with  more  weekly  dollars,  and 
many  more  weeks,  for  a  rather  small  group 
of  workers.  Why? 

Those  workers  who  could  qualify  for  the 
proposed  trade  allowances  would  have  sub¬ 
stantial  Jobless  benefit  rights  under  their 
own  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws — even  if  HR.  9900  made  no  provision 
for  special  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Such  workers  could  then  draw  the 
same  amount  and  duration  of  State  jobless 
benefits  as  will  apply  to  their  neighbors, 
when  laid  off  (for  any  reason)  with  a  like 
record  of  work  and  wages. 

Why  give  preference  to  those  laid  off  for 
a  selected  reason,  by  paying  them  higher 
and  longer  benefits?  That  would  sharply 
discriminate  against  the  great  majority  of 
jobless  workers — laid  off  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  automation,  or  termination  of  de¬ 
fense  contracts,  or  U.S.  tax  or  credit  policies, 
or  interproduct  competition,  or  intercom¬ 
pany  competition,  or  even  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  (There’s  no  superior  virtue  in  fed¬ 
erally  caused  unemployment.  Even  trade 
expansion  layoffs  may  be  partly  due  to  out- 
of-date  methods,  location,  etc.) 

State  benefit  levels  can  properly  apply  to 
federally  caused  layoffs.  They  now  do — in 
clearer  cases  than  HR.  9900  may  produce. 
State  benefit  levels  apply  to  laid-off  Federal 
employees,  by  Federal  law.  So  too  with  re¬ 
cent  ex-servicemen,  by  Federal  law.  The 
same  principle  should  apply  here. 

Yet  HR.  9900  proposes  a  new  higher  Fed¬ 
eral  level  of  weekly  jobless  pay,  for  its  chosen 
few — 65  percent  of  the  individual’s  gross 
average  weekly  wage,  figured  by  Federal 
formula,  up  to  a  national  maximum  of  65 
percent  of  the  national  average  weekly  wage 
of  production  workers  in  factories.  That 
formula  would  require  a  weekly  Federal 
supplement,  on  top  of  any  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  benefit  check  the  worker 
might  otherwise  draw. 

Wisconsin’s  law  expressly  forbids  any  such 
double  payment,  or  Federal  (federalizing) 
supplement.  So  Wisconsin  could  not  sign 
the  administrative  agreement  intended  by 
H.R.  9900.  The  State’s  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  statute  plainly  specifies: 

“108.04(12)  (b)  Similarly,  any  individual 
who  receives,  through  the  commission,  any 
other  type  of  unemployment  benefit  or  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  given  week  shall  be  ineligible  for 
benefits  paid  or  payable  for  that  same  week 
under  this  chapter. 

“(c)  Any  individual  who  receives  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  for  a  given  week 
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under  any  Federal  law  through  any  Federal 
agency  shall  be  ineligible  for  benefits  paid 
or  payable  for  that  same  week  under  this 
chapter.” 

As  to  the  total  number  of  weeks  for  which 
the  proposed  new  Federal  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowances  might  be  paid,  that  total 
tops  all  previous  figures.  The  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961  permits  a  combined  (State  and  Fed¬ 
eral)  maximum  total  of  39  weeks.  HR. 
9900  proposes  52  weeks;  but  even  that  isn’t 
all.  For  those  over  60,  it’s  65  weeks.  For 
those  in  long  retraining  courses,  the  total 
could  be  78  weeks— iy2  years. 

Any  new  Federal  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  system  of  that  sort,  even  for  a  small 
group,  would  surely  be  used  as  a  springboard 
for  “federalizing”  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws — in  the  same  general  di¬ 
rection.  Is  that  what  Congress  wants?  Is 
it  a  better  answer  than  could  be  developed 
along  retraining  lines? 

Mathias  F.  Schimenz, 

Chairman. 

R.  G.  Knutson, 

Commissioner. 

Carl  E.  Lauri, 

Commissioner. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  PellyL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tariff 
policy  and  the  extension  of  foreign  trade 
assuredly  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  of  our  time.  I  have  always  ad¬ 
vocated  policies  to  promote  and  encour¬ 
age  exchange  of  goods  between  nations. 
Even  before  President  Kennedy  made  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  I  was 
wrestling  with  this  problem,  trying  to 
determine  in  my  own  mind  what  course 
the  Nation  should  take  in  connection 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R. 
9900  was  introduced  I  was  very  unhappy 
with  certain  of  its  provisions.  While  I 
share  the  President’s  viewpoint  as  to 
objectives  I  had  grave  misgivings 
especially  as  to  his  request  for  additional 
powers  and  also  as  to  his  plan  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  program  of  allowing  American 
labor  standards  to  be  undercut  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  injured  under  a.  system  of 
compensatory  government  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  especially  con¬ 
scious  of  the  problem  of  injury  to  in¬ 
dustry  in  view  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lumber  situation.  There  we  have  been 
suffering  from  Canadian  lumber  imports 
and  have  seen  our  soft  wood  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  lose  its  markets  to  low  cost  for¬ 
eign  competition;  so  much  so  that  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  is  investing  in  Canadian 
timber  and  United  States  mills  are  being 
dismantled  and  being  sold  for  operation 
in  Canada.  The  American  lumber 
workers  are  increasingly  unemployed 
and  the  outlook  is  indeed  dismal. 

My  testimony  on  the  lumber  situation 
is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  like¬ 
wise  I  tried  to  give  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  something  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  Pacific  Northwest  fishermen 
and  fishing  industry  due  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the 
start,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  exchange 
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of  goods  between  nations  and  had  hoped 
that  any  legislation  reported  to  this 
House  would  improve  on  the  present  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program  without  remov¬ 
ing  protection  against  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy  o*f  industries.  The  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Republican  Party  which  I 
have  espoused  calls  for  the  expansion 
of  free  world  trade  to  all  nations  but 
with  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
being  realized  in  the  context  of  sound 
policies  that  will  keep  American  prod¬ 
ucts  competitive. 

In  reporting  out  H.R.  11970,  which 
the  House  is  considering  today,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  several  respects 
improved  on  the  President’s  original  pro¬ 
posal,  although  much  of  the  deficiency  of 
H.R.  9900  remains.  H.R.  9900  was  a 
complete  surrender  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Executive  of  its  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  over  trade  matters  without  an 
opportunity  for  those  adversely  affected 
to  be  heard  except  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive.  H.R.  11970  is  somewhat 
more  neax-ly  in  conformity  with  existing 
law  and  is  improved  in  part  in  that  it 
provided  for  retaliatory  power  to  the 
Executive  where  other  nations  discrim¬ 
inate  against  U.S.  imports. 

However,  as  I  said,  H.R.  11970  in¬ 
cludes  so-called  adjustment  assistance 
to  injured  industries  and  employees; 
that  to  me  could  be  an  ill-advised  ad¬ 
venture  into  Government  boondoggling 
and  handouts. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  is  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  congressional  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  to  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  Unfortunately  the  House  will  have 
no  chance  to  offer  amendments  and  the 
question  is  simply  a  matter  of  taking  the 
bill  as  it  is  or  not. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  there  will 
be  a  recommittal  motion  which  in  effect 
would  continue  the  present  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  for  1  year  in  place  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  this  bill. 

The  President  in  his  press  conference 
yesterday  indicated  that  extending  the 
expiring  law  for  1  year  would  defeat  the 
purpose  because  we  have  exhausted 
power  given  under  the  present  law  and 
used  up  all  its  bargaining  power  which  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  Common 
Market. 

This  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  At  the  last  meeting  of  GATT 
in  Geneva,  arrangements  were  made  for 
certain  tariff  reductions  which  have  not 
gone  into  effect.  On  July  1  of  this  year 
most  U.S.  duties  will  be  reduced — 20  per¬ 
cent  in  two  yearly  stages,  10  percent  in 
each  stage.  So  that  under  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  present  law  for  1  year  there 
would  continue  to  be  tariff  reductions. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
effect  of  these  new  tariff  reductions  plus 
studying  new  developments  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  other  developments  ap¬ 
peals  to  me.  The  Congress  could  act 
next  year  on  the  basis  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  and  more  intelligently  could  de¬ 
termine  what  is  best  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in 
this  debate  as  to  the  fact  that  our  neigh¬ 


bor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has  just  in¬ 
creased  tariffs,  and  this  on  top  of  her 
having  devaluated  her  dollar  to  92  V2 
cents.  Canada  has  increased  her  rate 
of  interest  and  in  view  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  of  the  respective  economies  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  delay  ac¬ 
tion  on  our  tariff  act  for  this  1  year. 
Also,  it  seems  advisable  to  wait  and  see 
what  Great  Britain  does  with  regard  to 
joining  the  Common  Market  and  what 
she  does  with  regard  to  her  empire 
preference.  Altogether  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  should  not  be  hasty. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly 
perplexed  with  regard  to  my  own  vote 
in  the  event  that  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  fails. 

There  is  the  matter  of  giving  power  to 
the  Executive.  The  ever-growing  con¬ 
centration  of  power  in  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  corresponding  loss  of  power 
in  the  legislative  branch  worries  me 
greatly.  I  have  thought  about  this  a 
great  deal  and  recognize  that  at  times  it 
is  necessary  to  delegate  our  authority  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  could  estab¬ 
lish  a  rule  under  which  no  such  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  could  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  more  than  2  years. 

This  bears  on  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  people  delegate  authority  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  as  their  Representa¬ 
tives  for  2  years.  If  the  people  wish  to 
revoke  that  power  they  can  do  so  at  the 
end  of  this  period  by  replacing  their  Rep¬ 
resentatives  with  others  of  differing 
views.  I  would  think  that  by  the  same 
token  the  Representatives  properly 
should  not  delegate  their  authority  to 
the  President  for  any  longer  term  than 
their  own,  namely  2  years.  Thus,  any 
new  Members,  with  differing  views,  could 
revoke  that  authority  after  they  had  re¬ 
placed  the  Members  who  had  voted  to 
delegate  that  authority. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision 
to  give  the  President  5 -year  authority 
bothers  me  and  I  only  regret  there  is  no 
opportunity  given  the  House  to  amend 
the  bill. 

I  repeat  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  objective  of  expanded  worldwide 
trade  and  recognize  that  special  circum¬ 
stances  exist  with  regard  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market.  Nevertheless  I 
am  conscious  of  my  responsibility  to 
view  the  effect  of  any  trade  extension  bill 
on  the  people  I  represent.  I  mentioned 
the  lumber  industry  where  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  adequate  recognition  has  not 
been  given  to  its  problems  in  H.R.  11970, 
as  presently  written.  I  am  informed  by 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  that  their  industry  believes 
that  a  realistic  system  for  handling  their 
problems  is  not  in  this  bill.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  lumber  industry  that  an  ef¬ 
fective  escape  clause  should  be  provided. 

Other  businesses  in  my  district  have 
written  me  that  they  oppose  H.R.  11970 
because  it  repeals  existing  safeguards 
from  destructive  import  competition. 
Here  again  the  present  peril-point  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  replaced  under  the  new 
legislation  so  that  it  becomes  virtually 
meaningless;  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
role  would  become  almost  a  study  group. 
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Congressional  action  would  only  occur 
after  an  agreement  had  been  made  and 
injury  sustained.  As  one  constituent  de¬ 
scribed  it,  Congress  would  hold  an 
autopsy  to  the  corpse  rather  than  a 
diagnosis  of  a  living  body. 

Title  III  of  the  new  bill  worries  me 
greatly.  Unemployed  persons  because  of 
increased  imports  would  receive  65  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  weekly  earnings  and  bene¬ 
fits  would  continue  for  52  weeks.  The 
difference  between  this  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  worries  me. 

My  perplexity  comes  with  how  the 
closure  of  a  plant  and  the  laying  off  of 
workers  would  be  determined  as  far  as 
imports  are  concerned.  If  imports  af¬ 
fected  a  few  workers  in  turn  the  effect 
might  be  far  reaching  and  I  think  that 
the  administration  of  title  in  would  be 
very  difficult. 

One  plant  might  be  closed  by  imports 
and  its  competitor  be  shut  down  for 
some  other  reason.  There  would  be  great 
confusion  as  to  retraining  of  employees 
of  the  two  plants.  Altogether  I  would 
hope  more  study  could  be  made  of  title 
III  and  this  in  turn  leads  me  to  think  it 
advisable  to  extend  the  present  act  for  1 
year. 

A  policy  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
to  phase  out  an  industry  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  tariff  relief  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
dustry  injured  by  imports  is  certainly 
far  reaching.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  would  have  a  policy  of  con¬ 
sidering  jobs  and  employees  as  expend¬ 
able.  This  is  a  new  principle  with  many 
ramifications  of  utmost  gravity  and  ut¬ 
most  danger  to  our  economy. 

I  suggest  we  should  move  slowly. 

I  have  in  mind  that  Congress  devoted 
more  than  14  years  to  the  development 
of  so-called  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  to  protect  our  high 
American  wage  standards.  These  ad¬ 
mittedly  are  not  perfect  provisions  but 
they  would  be  virtually  destroyed  if  H.R. 
11970  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  struggling  with 
this  issue  with  its  many  pros  and  cons 
I  believe  it  best  to  withhold  any  radical 
change  for  1  year.  Therefore  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  continue  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  if  that  motion 
fails  I  see  no  alternative  but  for  me  to 
vote  against  passage  of  this  bill.  I  can¬ 
not  vote  for  Government  doles  and  bu¬ 
reaucracy  coupled  with  long  term  sur¬ 
render  of  congressional  authority  and 
responsibility  to  the  Chief  Executive.  It 
is  very  difficult  and  distressing  in  this 
instance  not  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  world  trade.  If  the 
House  could  have  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  a  few  amendments  which  have  been 
discussed  I  think  I  would  be  voting  other¬ 
wise.  Indeed  I  do  hope  next  year  to  be 
in  support  of  a  new  program  designed 
to  meet  changed  world  trade  conditions 
as  they  develop.  Until  then  I  urge  a 
1-year  delay. 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  previous  agreement,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  is 
brilliant,  sincere,  and  persuasive.  I  have 
followed  his  leadership  many  times  on 
many  difficult  bills.  May  I  say,  they  are 
not  getting  any  less  difficult,  and  on  this 
one  I  must  part  company  with  him. 

At  the  present  time  the  Congress  can¬ 
not  know  what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to 
many  matters  which  have  been  advanced 
as  reasons  why  the  trade  bill  should  be 
enacted.  The  Congress  cannot  know 
what  the  effect  on  our  exports  will  be 
by  the  erection  of  the  Common  Market’s 
tariff  wall.  The  Congress  cannot  know 
what  new  countries  will  become  members 
of  the  Common  Market.  Particularly, 
we  cannot  know  whether  the  United 
Kingdom  will  join  the  Common  Market 
and,  if  so,  what  disposition  the  United 
Kingdom  will  make  of  Commonwealth 
preferences. 

The  Congress  has  no  basis  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  elimination  of  duties  or 
even  a  50-percent  reduction  in  duties,  as 
proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  administration’s  objective 
of  doubling  our  export  surplus  while 
maintaining  our  imports  at  a  constant 
level.  In  fact,  the  Congress  can  know 
from  the  import  trends  of  recent  years 
that  our  imports  will  increase  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  exports.  For  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  low 
duties  and  high  internal  costs,  is  largely 
an  open  market  now  for  the  products  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  found  U.S.  industrial  tariffs 
average  11  percent,  among  the  lowest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  reported 
in  the  June-July  1962  publication  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  “Report  on 
Western  Europe,”  the  U.S.  competitive 
position,  though  strong,  has  weakened 
since  the  early  postwar  years.  Our 
share  of  total  world  exports  has  been 
declining,  and  our  share  of  manufac¬ 
tured  exports  has  been  declining  faster. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  1960  asked  91  U.S.  companies 
with  operations  in  Western  Europe  to 
compare  their  European  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  our  domestic  costs.  The  con¬ 
ference  board  found  from  this  survey 
that  operating  costs  in  the  Common 
Market  and  in  Britain  run  below  operat¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  United  States.  Taking 
into  account  higher  U.S.  productivity, 
the  conference  board  found  that  the 
labor  component  of  production  in  the 
Common  Market  still  costs  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  are  known  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Under  Secretary  Fowler  in  his 
Atlanta  speech  stated  that — 

It  is  well  known  that  Western  European 
producers  have  been  modernizing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  have  producers  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  their  productivity  has  been 


increasing  as  a  result.  This  allows  them, 
through  improved  quality  and  lower  unit 
costs,  to  be  more  competitive  than  ever  in 
world  markets. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  exports  of  finished 
manufactures  declined  slightly  from  1957 
to  1961 — from  $11.8  to  $11.7  billion, 
while  U.S.  imports  increased  by  more 
than  40  percent — $3.5  to  $5.1  billion. 

Now  here  is  a  point  to  consider.  Al¬ 
though  the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  United  States  on  dutiable  im- 
poi’ts  is  low — 12.2  percent  in  1960 — the 
total  duties  collected  are  an  important 
component  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  1960,  we  collected  $1,078  billion  in 
duties.  With  the  increase  in  imports 
since  that  time,  the  total  duty  collections 
can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  $1  billion  figure  reported  for 
1960. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  this  year  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments  will  be  about  $1.5  billion. 
If  we  were  to  eliminate  all  duties  and 
indulge  in  the  assumption  that  the 
volume,  of  imports  would  remain  con¬ 
stant,  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 
would  be  increased  by  66%  percent.  The 
duties  that  we  are  currently  collect¬ 
ing,  therefore,  contribute  importantly  to 
reducing  our  balance-of -payments  defi¬ 
cit.  This  fact  was  acknowledged  rather 
forcefully  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  M.  Leddy,  in  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  June  20  concerning  the  sugar  bill. 
Assistant  Secretary  Leddy  was  advocat¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  on 
sugar.  He  stated  that — 

The  balance-of -payments  savings  of  $130 
to  $160  million  which  could  be  realized 
through  the  import  fee  would  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  benefit.  It  is  essential  that  we  adopt 
all  practicable  measures  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  and  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system  which  is 
centered  on  the  dollar.  I,  accordingly,  urge 
that  this  committee  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  for  sugar  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  application  of 
import  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
administration’s  advice  that  we  look  to 
import  fees  as  an  important  and  signifi- 
cane  measure  to  solve  our  balance-of - 
payments  problem. 

The  Congress  would  be  acting  blindly 
and  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  facts 
if  it  were  to  accept  the  proposition  ad¬ 
vanced  by  proponents  of  this  bill  that 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  elimi¬ 
nate  entirely  our  import  duties  or,  in  any 
event,  to  cut  them  by  50  percent,  would 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

We  do  have  a  balance-of -payments 
problem,  as  we  have  been  reminded  many 
times.  Our  neighbor  Canada  has  just 
embarked  upon  a  more  simple  solution 
of  this  problem  than  is  proposed  here. 
She  is  raising  tariffs. 

There  are  other  important  facts  which 
the  Congress  cannot  know  at  this  time 
which  are  essential  to  our  consideration 
of  any  tariff  and  trade  bill.  One  of 
these  is  what  effect  the  recent  20 -percent 
reduction  in  our  duties,  agreed  to  at 
Geneva  under  the  “Dillon  round”  of 
tariff  agreement  negotiations,  will  have 
on  our  exports,  our  imports,  and  our  do¬ 


mestic  industries  and  workers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  State  Department  announce¬ 
ment  June  7,  1962,  these  reductions  in 
duty  take  effect  in  two  stages — the  first 
stage  on  July  1,  1962,  and  the  second 
stage  1  year  later. 

We  are  already  experiencing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  at  the  rates  of  duty 
which  existed  before  this  20-percent  re¬ 
duction.  The  20-percent  reduction  can 
be  expected  to  stimulate  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  imports.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  concessions  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  for  these  reductions  will 
benefit  our  exports.  A  great  many  of 
these  concessions  were  in  the  form  of 
agreements  by  other  countries  to  keep 
their  duties  at  the  existing  level.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  reduce  their 
duties;  they  simply  said  they  would  not 
increase  them.  Whether  a  concession 
of  this  kind  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
our  exports  is  doubtful. 

The  Congress  also  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  quotas,  exchange 
restrictions,  import  licensing  regulations, 
and  internal  taxes  used  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  restrict  exports  from  the  United 
States,  will  be  eased  to  any  significant 
extent  during  the  next  2  years.  It  may 
be  that,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  the  tariff 
concessions  promised  to  us  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  effectively  neutralized  by 
nontariff  actions  taken  or  continued  in 
effect  by  them. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
make  no  sense  for  this  body  to  approve 
further  trade  agreement  negotiations 
by  the  President  before  it  can  be  known 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  this  most  recent 
set  of  trade  agreement  negotiations  has 
benefited  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  If,  as  may  be  the  case,  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  duty  which  we  granted  stimulate 
imports  far  more  than  any  growth  in  ex¬ 
ports  which  we  realize,  then  our  trade 
agreement  actions  will  have  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  which  is  so  troublesome  to  this 
country  at  this  time.  Let  us,  therefore, 
defer  any  grant  of  new  and  enlarged 
trade  agrement  powers  until  we  know 
exactly  what  the  effect  has  been  of  use  of 
existing  authority.  This  is  one  more  im¬ 
portant  fact  which  we  must  give  time 
the  opportunity  to  develop  before  we  un¬ 
dertake  such  important  legislation  as  the 
bill  now  pending  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  I  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  postpone 
action  on  H.R.  11970  until  the  basic 
facts  are  known  concerning  the  Common 
Market,  its  membership,  its  impact  on 
international  trade,  and  the  consequences 
to  our  economy  of  the  20-percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  duties  which  takes  effect  during 
the  2-year  period  commencing  July  1, 
1962. 

It  may  be  that  when  these  facts  are 
known,  we  will  decide  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  given  some  or  all  of 
the  power  which  he  is  asking  for  in  H.R. 
11970.  I  do  not  know.  No  one  can  know 
whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  take 
such  action  until  the  record  is  made  and 
we  can  study  the  facts.  It  was  brought 
out  a  little  while  ago  for  the  first  time 
that  there  are  sections  of  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  President  the  right  to 
eliminate  entirely  duties  on  manufac- 
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tured,  agricultural,  and  fishery  products. 
This  takes  in  a  great  deal  of  territory. 
My  study  of  these  sections  211,  212,  and 
202  convinces  me  that  very  few  im¬ 
portant  categories  of  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  or  fishery  products  would  escape 
total  elimination  of  duties  under  this 
bill.  Supposedly  these  items  were  taken 
out  of  the  bill — now  we  find  them  right 
back  in  it.  I  cannot  see  how  that  would 
serve  any  purpose  other  than  the  wide¬ 
spread  dislocation  of  businesses,  work¬ 
ers,  communities,  and  property  values 
throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world  to  whom  our  strength 
should  be  of  paramount  importance. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  taken  in  this  bill  of  eliminating 
by  repeal  the  existing  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  safeguards  of  the  present 
law.  I  know  there  is  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  poor  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  remedies.  It  is  no  answer 
to  bad  administration  to  change  the 
stronger  language  of  the  present  law 
into  the  weaker  language  of  the  remedy 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  keystone  of  the  present  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  is  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  in  the  1951 
Extension  Act  that  the  trade  agreement 
authority  entrusted  to  the  President 
should  not  be  used  so  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  and  workers.  The  procedural 
portions  of  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clauses  were  simply  designed  to  provide 
in  an  orderly  way  for  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  before  and  after  the  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
duction  of  duties  which  would  have  that 
effect,  or  when  mistakes  were  made,  to 
correct  such  mistakes  by  a  restoration 
of  the  duty  which  was  unwisely  reduced. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  after  an  11 -year- 
effort  to  get  the  executive  department 
faithfully  and  well  to  administer  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  with  but 
limited  success,  is  asked  to  decide  now 
that  Executive  determination  to  frus¬ 
trate  those  remedies  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  weak  substitute  for  these  remedies. 

Every  country  in  the  world  with  whom 
we  have  trade  relations  acts  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  safeguarding  her  home  indus¬ 
tries  against  injury  from  excessive  im¬ 
ports.  Under  article  28  of  GATT  which 
permits  nations  at  3 -year  intervals  to 
withdraw  tariff  concessions,  under  the 
escape  clause  of  GATT,  and  at  times 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
GATT,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  taken  action  to  increase  duties,  im¬ 
pose  quotas  or  licenses,  or  to  follow  other 
measures  designed  to  protect  their  home 
industries  and  employment. 

Yet  we  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
uproar  which  greeted  the  action  of 
President  Kennedy  in  adjusting  the 
duty  on  carpets  and  glass.  To  his  credit, 
he  stood  fast  in  the  face  of  this  opposi¬ 
tion.  But  to  our  regret,  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  George  Ball,  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
in  April  of  1962  to  reassure  Europeans 
that  the  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  act,  which  has 
resulted  in  only  17  tariff  adjustments 


in  the  entire  history  of  the  escape  clause, 
would,  if  the  bill  now  before  this  House 
were  enacted,  in  the  future  be  settled  by 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  workers  and  subsidies  and  other  non¬ 
tariff  relief  to  industries.  We  are  not 
happy  about  the  record  of  inaction  under 
the  escape  clause ;  we  are  distressed  that 
a  high  official  of  this  administration 
would  take  pride  in  that  record,  and  dis¬ 
tressed  that  he  would  promise  that  the 
hands  of  the  President  would  not  be 
lifted  in  the  future  in  behalf  of  domestic 
industries  should  this  legislation  be 
passed. 

Each  of  us  here  must  consider  the 
larger  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  specific  and  immediate  in¬ 
terests  of  our  State  and  district.  I  have 
been  supplied  with  an  analysis  of  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  data  which  shows  that 
industries  which  supply  about  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  manufacturing  employment 
in  my  State  of  Florida  suffered  a  loss  of 
employment  in  the  Nation  while  experi¬ 
encing  sharply  adverse  trends  in  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade  in  their 
products. 

This  analysis  shows  that  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  producing  meat  products, 
candy,  beverages,  textiles,  lumber  and 
wood  products,  petroleum  and  coal 
products,  costume  jewelry  and  notions, 
and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  prod¬ 
ucts,  employment  in  the  Nation  dropped 
226,103  jobs  from  1954  to  1960.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  exports  of  the  products 
of  these  industries  declined  by  $211.5 
million,  while  imports  increased  $1,435.9 
million.  In  other  words,  while  these  in¬ 
dustries  suffered  an  adverse  shift  in  the 
balance  of  trade  in  their  products  of 
more  than  $1.6  billion,  the  Nation  lost 
226,103  jobs  in  these  industries  from 
1954  to  1960. 

Because  these  industries  supply  an 
important  part  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  in  Florida,  I  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  basic  forces  which  adversely 
affect  these  industries  nationally. 

It  is  true  that  the  service  industries 
and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have 
developed  strongly  in  recent  years  in 
comparison  with  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  also  true  that  America, 
as  a  great  industrial  nation,  has  at  the 
core  of  its  economic  strength  the  manu¬ 
facturing  activity  of  her  home  industries. 
If  we  are  careless  about  the  strength  of 
this  vital  core,  our  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  we  can  weaken  America  to  the 
point  where  she  will  be  unequal  to  safe¬ 
guarding  the  security  of  Americans,  let 
alone  discharging  her  free  world  tasks. 

A  policy  approach  to  trade  agreements 
legislation  which  throws  safeguards  out 
of  the  window  in  blind  reliance  upon 
the  inherent  strength  of  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  to  compete  with  one  or  both 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  is  a  policy 
of  folly.  Throughout  the  years  in  which 
the  trade  agreements  authority  was 
sought  and  used  by  Presidents  Roose¬ 
velt,  Truman,  and  .  Eisenhower,  safe¬ 
guards  to  insure  selectivity  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  avoidance  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  serious  injury  to  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers,  have  been  essential 
parts  of  the  program.  Nothing  has 
changed,  and  certainly  no  facts  have 
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been  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  change  from  this  tradition. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  our  duties 
have  been  brought  so  low  that  our  im¬ 
ports  will  continue  to  increase  at  a  rapid 
rate  so  long  as  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  has  any  strength  at  all.  I  am 
unwilling  to  countenance  a  removal  of 
safeguards  on  the  assumption  that  the 
State  Department  and  its  personnel  to¬ 
day  have  any  greater  ability  to  use  this 
authority  with  caution  and  discretion 
than  the  representatives  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment  have  possessed  in  the  past.  The 
United  States  alone  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  commits  the  dismantling  of 
its  tariff  structure  to  people  whose  se¬ 
lection  virtually  insures  that  they  have 
little  or  no  experience  in  practical  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  To  continue  such  a  tradi¬ 
tion  without  the  safeguards  of  a 
strengthened  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  will  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  instead  of  the 
positive  act  required  by  the  present  law 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  du¬ 
ties  can  be  reduced  without  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  simply  “advise”  the 
President  of  the  “economic  effect”  of  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  duties.  In  so 
doing,  the  Commission  is  directed  by  the 
committee’s  report  to  consider  primarily 
the  idling  of  plants,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  profit,  and  unemployment.  I  feel, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  body  feel  that  the  line 
ought  to  be  drawn  against  reductions 
in  duty  long  before  those  conditions  of 
disaster  are  met.  And  it  ought  to  be 
drawn  in  a  way  which  is  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  President,  so  that  mistakes 
will  not  be  made  in  the  negotiations  by 
involving  such  duties  in  concessions. 

Similarly,  under  this  bill,  even  if  an 
industry  is  so  badly  off  that  its  plants  are 
idle,  its  firms  unable  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  its  workers  unemployed,  the 
President  is  given  the  option  of  letting 
the  industry  go  under  rather  than  adjust 
the  duties  to  accomplish  some  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  destructive  imports.  I 
do  not  infer  that  any  President  would 
willingly  abuse  such  power  but  why  con¬ 
vey  it?  I  do  not  consider  the  extended 
form  of  dole  and  the  superunemployed 
status  which  this  bill  would  confer  on 
workers  displaced  by  imports  as  sound  or 
acceptable  public  policy.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  loans,  grants,  or  tax  concessions  to 
business  organizations  any  more  accep¬ 
table.  I  do  not  want  to  embody  in  our 
law  a  principle  that  foreign  producers 
can  be  accommodated  in  our  market  at 
the  expense  of  relocating  our  industries, 
transferring  our  workers,  uprooting  our 
communities,  and  making  ghost  towns 
of  the  many  factory  and  mill  towns  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  crowd  Americans 
into  congested  cities  to  work  in  the  mass 
production  complexes  called  sophisti¬ 
cated  industries.  I  prefer  to  let  Ameri¬ 
cans  determine  where  they  will  live  and 
how  they  will  work. 

Finally — and  this  disturbs  me  great¬ 
ly — we  could  under  the  pending  bill  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  gigantic  welfare  program 
for  industry  and  for  industrial  work- 
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ers.  This  could  be  a  blank  check  for 
an  undetermined  amount.  These  things 
the  American  people  do  not  yet  compre¬ 
hend. 

Historically  we  have  depended  upon 
tariffs  to  protect  American  industry 
from  cheap  foreign  goods.  Customs  col¬ 
lections  now  add  to  the  Treasury  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  we  depart 
even  in  part  from  customs  collections 
and  subsitute  a  program  of  aid  for  in¬ 
dustry,  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  Amei’ican  tax¬ 
payer  and  not  the  foreign  manufacturer 
will  make  up  the  deficit.  Where  will  we 
get  the  money?  By  borrowing?  By  go¬ 
ing  further  into  debt?  Will  it  necessi¬ 
tate  further  increases  in  the  national 
debt  limit?  Will  this  not  further  weak¬ 
en  our  already  weakened  fiscal  status? 

Have  you  thought  of  the  redtape,  the 
endless  procrastination  which  can  sur¬ 
round  this  program  at  every  level?  How 
many  industries  and  how  many  workers 
can  afford  to  wait  out  the  normal  de¬ 
lays  of  governmental  procedure? 

Now,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think 
that  Federal  controls  will  follow  pretty 
closely  after  Federal  contributions  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Once  America’s  industry  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  payments  from  the  Treasury 
for  existence,  I  consider  it  inevitable  that 
ambitious,  enterprising  bureaucrats  will 
embark  upon  a  program  to  dominate  and 
control  American  industry  and  industrial 
policies.  And  it  makes  not  one  whit  of 
difference  what  administration  is  in 
power.  The  result  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11970  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  wholesale  delegation  to  the 
administration  of  power  vested  in  the 
Congress;  power  which  should  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Congi’ess.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  11970  is  not  a  life-or-death  matter. 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  still  be  President  next 
year.  If  H.R.  11970  is  needed,  it  can  be 
enacted  next  year.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  needed  will  be  more  clearly  known  next 
year.  The  chances  are  we  would  have  a 
better  bill  next  year. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  motion  for 
recommittal  and  for  extension  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Becker], 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  unable 
to  get  time  on  the  floor,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  in  opposition  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  essential 
that  this  be  passed  at  the  present  time. 
All  the  haste  and  pressure  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  To  rush  a  bill  through  Congress  in 
this  manner  when  a  simple  extension  of 
the  present  law,  for  another  year,  could 
be  passed  now.  Then,  without  pressure 
and  propaganda,  work  out  legislation  for 
action  at  the  next  session  and  delete 
several  very  objectionable  features  that 
have  been  indicated  in  debate,  as  well  as 
in  committee  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  permit  my¬ 
self  in  violation  of  my  oath  of  office,  to 
vote  powers  of  the  Congress,  clearly  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  Constitution,  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  I  do 
believe  that  accommodation  in  tariffs 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  European  Common  Market,  but 


England  has  not  as  yet  voted  joining  the 
Common  Market.  Should  England  do 
so,  it  will  be  3  to  4  years  at  least  before 
England  will  enter.  Therefore,  we  have 
considerable  time  to  work  on  this  matter. 
There  is  no  urgency,  as  indicated  by  the 
executive  bl  anch.  Again  the  title  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  assistance  to  business 
adversely  affected  is  certainly  most  loose 
and  placing  unemployed  because  of  af¬ 
fects  of  imports  on  an  entirely  different 
and  higher  plane  than  other  unemployed 
is  entirely  unfair.  However,  the  fact 
that  these  two  provisions  are  written  into 
the  bill,  indicates  clearly  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  will  find 
themselves  unemployed.  For  just  these 
few  reasons  and  many  more  that  have 
been  offered  in  debate,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  extend  the 
present  trade  agreements  for  1  year.  If 
this  is  carried,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  have  ample  time  to  work 
out,  with  the  help  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress,  business  elements  and  labor, 
a  much  better  piece  of  legislation.  To 
prove  my  good  faith,  I  have  voted  for 
the  reciprocal  agreements  in  the  past,  I 
cannot  be  tagged  with  isolationism  and 
am  as  desirous  as  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  sound  trade 
policy. 

(Mr.  BECKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  previous  agreement,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
anticipated  that  sometime  during  the 
debate  I  would  be  given  a  little  more  time 
so  that  I  might  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  some  of 
the  factual  information  that  we  gained 
not  only  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  hearings 
but  in  5  years  of  intensive  study  of  the 
effects  of  trade  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
between  the  nations  that  have  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  trades,  tariffs,  and 
restrictions  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  Grecian  States  when  the  very  dis¬ 
cussion  we  are  having  here  today  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  basis  for  the  breakup  of 
those  states. 

However,  in  1776  Adam  Smith,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  published 
a  revolutionary  book  which  seems  to  be 
the  “Bible”  for  most  of  those  who  over 
the  years  have  promoted  the  philosophy 
of  free  trade.  Prior  to  that  time,  of 
course,  the  economic  thinking  had  been 
dominated  by  a  theory  of  mercantilism. 

U.S.  TARIFFS  AND  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

Adam  Smith  in  his  “Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,”  developed  a  new  concept.  He  de- 
lared  that  wealth  comes  from  goods  and 
services  freely  exchanged  rather  than 
from  the  money  supply.  His  book  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  competition  as  the  ef¬ 
fective  regulatory  force  in  free  economic 


society.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  different  areas  and  different  coun¬ 
tries  was  a  natural  extension  of  his  ideas 
of  division  of  labor  and  competition. 

The  “Wealth  of  Nations”  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  young  patriots  strug¬ 
gling  to  build  a  new  nation  out  of  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  obtain  a  copy.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  refer  to  it  frequently  in 
their  letters.  Its  ideas  are  constantly  re¬ 
flected  in  “The  Federalist  Papers.” 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  America  was  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  This  was  a  logical  part  of 
the  general  determination  to  promote 
freedom — freedom  of  speech,  religious 
worship,  assembly,  and  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  of  personal  freedom  established  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Many  of  the  principles  set  forth  by 
Adam  Smith  were  incorporated  in  those 
documents  and  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  individual  States.  They  committed 
this  country  to  the  system  of  free,  pri¬ 
vate  competitive  enterprise. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
many  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
free  trade,  including  Hamilton,  appreci¬ 
ated  the  practical  limitations  of  the  the¬ 
ory.  They  saw  that  free  trade  can  suc¬ 
ceed  only  when  applied  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  a  community  ruled  by  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  laws.  In  his  famous 
“Report  of  Manufactures,”  presented  to 
Congress  in  1790,  Hamilton  strongly 
urged  protective  tariffs  on  manufactured 
products  in  contrast  to  his  endorsement 
of  free  trade  at  home.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  convinced  that  the  free-trade  area 
set  up  within  the  United  States  could 
develop  its  full  potential  only  if  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs  were  used  to  defend  it  against 
economic  exploitation  by  other  nations. 
Thus,  he  proposed  tariffs  to  defend  free 
trade  within  our  own  free  markets. 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  United  States 
could  attain  a  better  balanced,  more 
stable,  more  sustaining  economy,  better 
balanced  for  defense  and  national  se¬ 
curity,  under  a  system  of  protective  tar¬ 
iffs.  He  was  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  might  remain  a 
raw  material  supply  area  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  the  Colonies  had  been,  making 
them  fully  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country  for  all  manufactured  goods.  He 
wanted  diversification  for  the  Nation, 
just  as  many  private  enterprises  today 
seek  stability  through  diversification. 

TARIFFS  FOR  REVENUE 

The  colonies,  however,  had  long  been 
exposed  to  galling  commercial  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
pursuit  of  the  old  mercantile  theory,  so 
that  the  newly  established  states  had  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  government  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum.  They  looked  with  dis¬ 
favor  upon  the  idea  of  import  duties  as 
unnecessary  government  interference. 
Hamilton’s  very  able  arguments  were  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  national  thinking 
about  protective  tariffs.  Nevertheless, 
almost  the  first  act  passed  by  Congress 
was  a  tariff  law.  It  established  duties 
on  indigo,  iron,  wood,  paper,  leather,  and 
even  on  tobacco  and  cotton.  This  tariff 
act  was  established  as  a  revenue  measure. 
In  fact,  up  until  the  income  tax  law  in 
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1913,  import  duties  were  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue.  In  the  25  years  from 
1791  through  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812, 
Congress  passed  24  different  tariff  acts. 
These  merely  modified  rates,  changed 
administrative  procedures,  or  developed 
new  classifications.  Rates  were,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  fairly  uniform  on  all  commodities 
and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  imports  were  on  the  free  list. 
Collected  duties  appear  to  have  been 
about  12.6  percent  of  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS 

The  War  of  1812  taught  the  new  coun¬ 
try  many  costly  and  bitter  lessons.  The 
war  was  the  culmination  of  an  attempt 
by  Great  Britain  to  drive  American 
shipping  from  the  seas  and  make  the 
young  Republic  entirely  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  manufactured  products  in  ex¬ 
change  for  raw  materials.  Because 
trade  was  interrupted  during  the  war,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  manufactur¬ 
ing  essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to 
civilian  needs.  This  convinced  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  of  the 
soundness  of  Hamilton’s  tariff  principles 
which  stimulated  domestic  growth  of 
industry.  Even  Jefferson,  who  earlier 
had  dreamed  of  wordwide  reform  in  the 
name  of  free  trade,  changed  his  views. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  under  James  Monroe,  a  loyal  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jefferson,  completely  revised  the 
tariff  laws,  stressing  protection  as  the 
primary  objective  since  many  new  in¬ 
dustries,  established  during  the  war, 
could  not  compete  at  home  with  large 
European  manufacturers. 

Daniel  Webster — who  had,  in  1824, 
thundered  against  the  “obsolete  and  ex¬ 
ploded  notion  of  protection” — carried 
the  day  for  high  tariffs  in  1828.  Be¬ 
tween  1812  and  1832  successive  laws 
raised  the  general  level  of  duties  to  some 
45  percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports. 

This  move  toward  high  tariffs  was  not 
uniformly  applauded.  The  southern 
section  of  the  country  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  since  its  economy  depended 
largely  on  the  export  of  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  exchange  for  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  from  England  and  Europe.  There 
were  threats  of  nullification  and  seces¬ 
sion  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

This  conflict  of  interest  resulted  in  a 
policy  of  compromise  sponsored  by  Henry 
Clay.  His  bill,  passed  in  1833,  called  for 
gradual  reduction  of  all  duties  exceeding 
20  percent,  to  be  accomplished  within  10 
years.  The  experiment  in  compromise 
failed.  By  1837  tariffs  had  been  reduced 
to  an  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods  of 
about  30  percent;  and,  of  course,  the 
average  rate  on  all  imports  was  much 
lower  since  many  items  had  been  put  on 
the  free  list.  As  a  result  of  the  program 
of  tariff  reduction,  the  revenues  col¬ 
lected  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet 
Government  expenses.  Moreover,  the 
Nation’s  first  great  depression  began  in 
1837.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances, 
there  was  considerable  agitation  to  in¬ 
crease  tariff  rates.  Congress  passed  a 
new  law  in  1842  returning  substantially 
to  the  tariff  levels  of  1832.  Under  the 
new  act,  revenues  increased  so  that  by 
1846  they  were  in  excess  of  Government 
requirements.  Moreover,  the  country 


had  entirely  recovered  from  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

The  influence  of  southern  politicians, 
however,  was  still  potent.  They  forced 
many  reductions  in  1846,  succeeded  by 
sweeping  reductions  in  1857.  Six 
months  after  this  a  financial  panic  swept 
the  country,  depressing  agriculture, 
trade  and  manufacturing  alike.  Most 
of  the  tariff  rates  had  been  reduced  to  24 
percent;  and  including  items  on  the  free 
list,  duties  on  all  commodities  during  the 
period  1857  to  1861  averaged  about  20 
percent.  This  was  the  lowest  average 
rate  of  duties  for  the  100  years  from 
1812  to  1912. 

Once  again  the  Goveimment  was  run¬ 
ning  at  a  deficit  and  the  new  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  although  trying  to  avoid 
an  open  split  with  the  South,  passed  the 
Morrill  Tariff  Act  in  1861  which  substan¬ 
tially  restored  the  rates  of  1846.  To 
meet  increased  Government  costs  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Civil  War,  the  tariff 
acts  of  1867  and  1870  further  increased 
tariff  duties. 

TARIFF  COMMISSION 

In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War, 
large  immigration,  rapid  expansion  into 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  exten¬ 
sive  railroad  building,  and  the  growth  of 
other  industries  brought  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  Government  receipts  from 
customs  duties  were  large.  Once  again 
agitation  for  tariff  reductions  developed 
and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1872  reduced  the 
average  rate  oh  dutiable  items  to  about 
39  percent.  Tariff  rates  remained  a  live 
issue  and  the  Congress  appointed  the 
first  Tariff  Commission.  In  1883  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  new  tariff  law  based  on 
the  Commission’s  recommendations. 

From  1789  until  the  income  tax  was 
introduced  in  1913,  tariffs  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  there  were  always 
standard  arguments  against  it.  One 
argument  was  that  tariffs  would  dimin¬ 
ish  imports  and  thus,  regardless  of  the 
rates,  dry  up  this  source  of  income. 
However,  the  volume  of  imports  was 
actually  greater,  and  the  Treasury  fared 
better  when  the  rates  were  relatively 
high.  Indeed,  in  1857  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  for  reducing  rates  was  that  the 
Government  was  making  too  much 
money. 

The  experience  of  the  country  during 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War  seems 
to  have  demolished  the  idea  of  interna¬ 
tional  free  trade  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Changing  political  winds,  and  changing 
economic  conditions,  inevitably  produced 
hundreds  of  changes  in  specific  rates. 
The  general  level  of  rates  tended  to  shift 
up  when  the  Republicans  were  in  power 
and  down  when  the  Democrats  won.  But 
the  basic  principle  of  protection  con¬ 
sistently  prevailed. 

From  about  1900  to  1932,  minor 
changes  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  election  campaign  of  1908, 
the  Republicans  announced  for  the  first 
time  that  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  a  lower  cost 
abroad  was  a  basis  for  setting  tariff  rates. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  feasible  to  lower 
tariff  rates  significantly  because  import 
duties  still  remained  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 


Under  the  Democrats  in  1913,  however, 
the  new  Federal  income  tax  law  was 
passed.  For  the  first  time,  tariff  rate 
considerations  were  divorced  from  the 
compelling  requirement  of  meeting  the 
fiscal  budget.  The  Democrats  then 
passed  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  in 
which  they  made  full  use  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  principle  enunciated  in  1908.  They 
acknowledged  that  foreign  producers  en¬ 
joyed  a  powerful  advantage  in  low  wages. 
Their  purpose  was  to  find  rates  which 
just  offset  this  and  other  similar  un¬ 
natural  advantages.  In  theory,  while 
exposing  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
foreign  competition,  these  rates  would 
shield  him  and  his  workers  against  the 
effect  of  cheap  labor  abroad.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  most  sweeping  reduction 
since  1857. 

Trade  was  so  completely  disrupted  by 
World  War  I  that  the  consequences  of 
this  radical  1913  change  were  not  imme¬ 
diately  felt.  Promptly  after  the  war, 
however,  imports  flooded  in.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  actually  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
paying  off  their  indemnities,  to  sell  $20 
million  worth  of  dyes  per  month  in  this 
country.  In  the  face  of  the  flood  of  im¬ 
ports,  Congress  passed  an  emergency  act 
in  May  1921.  They  then  set  to  work  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  law. 

A  brief  summary  like  this  may  leave 
the  impression  that  drafting  a  tariff  law 
is  a  fairly  simple  process,  largely  a  choice 
between  doctrines.  Nothing  could  be 
more  misleading.  The  rate  on  pistachio 
nuts,  for  instance,  is  vital  to  the  man  who 
has  invested  his  life’s  savings  in  pistachio 
trees.  He  will  bring  to  bear  on  his  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  all  the  pressure 
he  and  his  workers  can  contrive.  The 
importer  of  pistachio  nuts,  and  the  farm¬ 
er  who  fears  discrimination  against 
American  wheat  by  foreign  pistachio 
growers,  will  bring  equally  strong  coun¬ 
terpressures  to  bear.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  trying  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with 
a  pistachio  growing  foreign  country  and 
the  War  Department,  trying  to  build  a 
military  stockpile  of  pistachio  nuts,  will 
have  much  to  say.  Trade  has  become  so 
complicated  and  so  tangled  that  any 
item  on  the  list  can  have  endless  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  ramifications.  It 
was  because  the  problem  had  become  so 
complicated  that  Congress  established 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  serve  as  a  group 
of  experts  to  give  assistance  in  drafting 
sound  tariff  legislation. 

In  working  out  the  Fordney-McCum- 
ber  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  Congress  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  to  sift  thousands 
of  these  conflicting  claims  and  find  a 
practical  compromise  between  extreme 
positions.  The  result  was  to  raise  the 
average  tariff  rate  slightly.  Another 
general  revision  in  1930,  embodied  in  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act,  was  again  worked 
out  on  a  product-by-product  basis. 
Rates  on  many  products  were  adjusted, 
some  up  and  some  down,  and  various 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  against  un¬ 
fair  competition  were  strengthened. 
The  major  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  however,  so  distorted  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States — and  the 
world — that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the 
effects  of  this  tariff. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Immediately  after  the  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932,  plans  were 
made  for  a  new  tariff  revision.  Instead 
of  carrying  the  revision  through  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  en¬ 
acted,  in  1934,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  Under  this 
amendment  the  President  was  author¬ 
ized  for  a  period  of  3  years  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
without  congressional  approval. 

His  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  was 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  rates  of  duty  and  reductions  were 
to  be  made  only  in  exchange  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  reductions  from  other  countries. 
The  President,  operating  through  the 
State  Department,  began  at  once  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  trade  agreements  which  mutu¬ 
ally  reduced  rates  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  negotiating.  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
we  reduced  the  tariff  rate  to  one  coun¬ 
try,  we  made  the  reduction  available  to 
all  because  of  the  application  of  our 
traditional  most-favored-nation  policy. 

The  consequences  of  this  policy,  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  have  been  confused  by 
the  effect  of  other  factors  at  work  at  the 
same  time — first  continued  depression, 
then  the  demands  and  devastation  of 
World  War  n,  followed  by  postwar  dis¬ 
locations,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  un¬ 
remitting  tensions  of  the  cold  war.  Two 
facts,  however,  are  clear.  First,  by  any 
measure,  U.S.  tariffs  are  now  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Second,  the  main 
objective  of  the  program — a  similar  re¬ 
duction  of  barriers  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world — has  not  been  accomplished. 

The  first — that  U.S.  tariffs  are  now 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world — may 
come  as  a  surprise.  This  is  a  fact  which 
has  not  been  made  clear  to  the  American 
public.  The  studies  giving  relative  tariff 
levels  for  different  countries  are  reported 
in  chapter  vni. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  failure  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
to  accomplish  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
ban-iers  imposed  by  other  countries — 
the  evidence  is  abundant.  Tariffs  are  the 
mildest  of  trade  barriers.  Import  li¬ 
censes,  embargoes,  quotas,  exchange  con¬ 
trols,  cartels  and  state  trading  are  con¬ 
spicuously  more  restrictive.  The  way 
they  operate  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  negate  the  principles  of  free  trade 
will  be  discussed  later. 

While  efforts  have  been  made  to  per¬ 
suade  other  countries  to  relax  their  non- 
tariff  barriers — mainly  by  way  of  nego¬ 
tiations  set  in  motion  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  an  in¬ 
ternational  project  launched  in  1947 — the 
result  to  date  is  not  encouraging.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  engaged  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  our  negotia¬ 
tors,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  expansion 
of  world  trade,  have  often  surrendered 
more  than  they  gained. 

It  has  become  customary  for  foreign 
nations  to  negotiate  reductions  of  our 
tariffs  in  exchange  for  their  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  and  then  to  establish  quotas  on 
exchange  controls  which  are  even  more 
restrictive  than  was  the  higher  tariff  so 
that  in  the  end  we  have  reduced  our  im¬ 


port  restrictions  but  other  nations  have 
actually  increased  their  trade  barriers. 
Many  of  the  most  restricted  foreign 
trade  barriers — import  quotas  and  ex¬ 
change  controls — reflect  deep-seated 
internal  problems.  They  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  national  inflationary 
money  policies  and  socialistic  national 
economic  controls.  Such  -quantitative 
restrictions  can  be  removed  only  when 
sounder  governmental  policies  are  re¬ 
established.  No  amount  of  negotiation 
on  our  part  can  change  the  internal 
situations  which  require  these  policies. 

Under  the  pressures  of  the  cold  war 
we  have  felt  the  need  to  retain  allies  and 
have  offered  economic  assistance  as  one 
inducement.  To  this  end  we  have  of¬ 
fered  both  direct  dollar  aid  and  lowering 
of  tariffs  to  assist  in  foreign  trade.  In 
the  case  of  direct  foreign  aid  we  know 
the  cost — if.  not  to  the  exact  penny,  at 
least  to  the  billion — $50  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  set  about  helping 
other  countries  by  lowering  our  tariffs 
and  promising  to  buy  more  of  their 
goods,  the  effect  on  the  Nation’s  economy 
is  often  obscured.  We  cannot  even  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost.  Industry,  directly  af¬ 
fected,  of  course,  recognizes  the  effect 
soon  enough.  It  takes  longer  however, 
for  the  secondary  effects  in  terms  of  lost 
jobs  and  lost  savings  in  related  indus¬ 
tries,  and  progressively  throughout  the 
economy,  to  become  apparent.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker  do  not  realize  the  impact  for 
years. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  pyramiding  effect  which  results 
when  raw  material  suppliers,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communications,  factories 
and  lost  taxes  are  added  in  to  the  loss 
of  production  on  a  finished  item. 

Since  World  War  II  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  busy,  with 
our  help,  restoring,  enlarging,  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  their  production  facilities. 
Only  now,  except  for  a  few  special  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  they  beginning  to  turn  out 
goods  in  sufficient  volume  for  general 
export.  Thanks  to  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  by  mass  production — and  mass  pro¬ 
duction  could  have  evolved  only  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  area  like  the  United  States — the 
American  market  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  world. 

Not  having  readymade  markets  at 
home,  largely  because  of  internal  re¬ 
strictions  and  low  wages,  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  are  eager  for  access  here.  They 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  realize  fully 
on  the  reductions  granted  to  date.  Yet 
we  have  already  been  obliged,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  defense,  to  raise  the  duty  on, 
among  other  articles,  watches.  Imports 
from  Switzerland  were  forcing  our  own 
watchmakers,  whose  skill  with  precision 
instruments  is  vital  in  time  of  war,  out 
of  their  jobs. 

Proposals  for  further  extending  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  are  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  Many  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  country  since 
that  program  was  originally  debated. 
Areas  which  were  formerly  agricultural 
are  now  rapidly  industrializing.  We 
have  learned  much  about  the  nature  and 
effect  of  foreign  barriers  other  than 


tariffs.  After  20  years  of  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  20  years  of  depression,  war,  and 
postwar  adjustment,  the  Nation  has 
again  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  a  second  look 
at  the  basic  issues  involved,  we  will 
change  our  approach  to  the  tariff  prob¬ 
lem  and  build  our  foreign  trade  program 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

SOME  OLD  MYTHS 

Many  present-day  sponsors  of  lower 
tariffs  describe  themselves  as  advocates 
of  freer  trade,  not  absolute  free  trade. 
Yet,  they  bring  forth  many  of  the  myths 
spun  years  ago  by  free  trade  theorists. 
Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  more 
persistent  and  superficially  persuasive 
of  these  myths. 

TARIFFS  ARE  NOT  A  CONSUMER  TAX 

One  of  them  is  that  tariffs  are  a  direct 
tax  on  the  consumer.  Such  a  concept 
fails  to  take  account  of  several  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

One  assumption  is  that  if  the  tariffs 
were  reduced,  the  foreign  producer  would 
immediately  reduce  his  U.S.  selling  price 
by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  reduction. 
However,  if  he  can  now  sell  his  product 
in  this  country  with  present  tariff  levels, 
it  means  that  he  is  either  equaling  or 
bettering  the  sales  price  of  competing 
domestic  goods.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  reduce  his  selling 
price;  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  more 
profit  by  not  having  to  pay  a  tariff.  In 
other  words,  if  the  tariff  is  paid  at  all,  it 
is  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  and  not 
by  the  American  consumer.  The  reve¬ 
nue  from  tariffs  goes  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Any  reduction  in  tariff  reve¬ 
nues  must  be  made  up  by  additional 
taxes  directly  on  the  people,  either  by  in¬ 
come  tax  or  business  taxes,  so  that  even 
if  the  consumer  could  buy  an  imported 
item  at  a  lower  selling  price  with  the 
elimination  of  tariffs,  he  would  probably 
still  have  to  pay  just  as  much  in  taxes  as 
the  reduction  in  tariff  had  eliminated  on 
the  selling  price.  Any  one  consumer 
would  gain  an  advantage  only  if  he 
bought  more  imported  goods  than  the 
average  consumer  so  that  the  tax  burden 
was  differently  distributed. 

Part  of  the  assumption  that  tariffs 
make  the  consumer  pay  higher  prices  is 
that  the  American  producer  has  no  com¬ 
petition  other  than  the  foreign  imports. 
In  any  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  the  large  companies  offer  each 
other  the  most  intense  competition. 
This  drives  the  selling  price  to  the  lowest 
point  which  still  permits  sound  return 
on  invested  capital.  If,  in  the  face  of 
inadequate  tariffs,  foreign  competitors 
further  reduce  the  selling  price,  they 
will  in  the  end  take  over  the  market  and 
drive  out  the  American  competitor. 
When  the  American  producer  is  driven 
out  of  business,  -the  jobs  which  his  com¬ 
pany  furnished  are  lost.  The  consumer 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  is  also  a  producer.  On  the 
whole,  the  consumer  stands  to  lose  in 
pay  any  amount  he  may  save  in  lower 
import  prices.  The  low  price  argument 
has  so  much  appeal  because  a  given 
consumer  supposes  or  hopes  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  can  buy  cheaper,  while  it  will  be 
some  other  individual  who  will  lose  his 
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job  or  have  his  weekly  pay  reduced.  It 
is  the  simple  assumption  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  profit  at  someone  else’s  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  truly  amazing  what  eco¬ 
nomic  nonsense  can  be  made  to  seem 
plausible  by  the  simple  semantic  trick 
of  speaking  of  the  consumer  as  one 
person  and  the  producer  or  worker  as  a 
separate  and  different  person.  On  the 
average,  and  except  for  children  and  a 
few  drones,  the  consumer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

IMPORT  COMPETITION  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE 

At  this  point,  perhaps  we  should  di¬ 
gress  for  a  moment  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  an  example  which  the  free  traders 
are  fond  of  using.  They  say,  “but  com¬ 
petition  brings  progress.”  Protective 
tariffs  eliminate  foreign  competition  and 
so  stifle  technological  advance.  To  stifle 
competition  by  tariffs  is  the  same  as  if 
we  had  placed  a  tax  on  the  new  auto 
industry  to  protect  the  buggy  industry 
from  competition.  What  they  overlook 
is  that  the  buggy  industry  did  not  lose 
its  market  to  autos  because  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  paid  low  wages.  What 
happened  was  that  workers  moved  from 
the  buggy  industry  to  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  for  higher  wages. 

We  had  here  a  true  technological  ad¬ 
vance.  Because  it  was  an  advance,  the 
auto  industry  could  take  over  the  market 
from  buggies  and  pay  higher  wages  while 
doing  it.  The  free  traders  are  quite 
right  on  one  thing,  however.  When  the 
automobile  industry  won  the  market 
from  buggies,  the  jobs  in  the  buggy  in¬ 
dustry  disappeared — the  jobs  went  to  the 
successful  competitor.  In  the  same  way, 
to  the  extent  that  imports  made  with 
low  cost  labor  take  over  the  market,  the 
jobs  move  to  the  low  wage  country. 

One  other  point  about  tariffs,  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  American  consumer.  We 
have  had  relatively  high  protective  tar¬ 
iffs  throughout  most  of  our  history  up 
to  the  last  decade  or  so.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  real  wage  of  the  American 
workers,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  American 
consumers’  standard  of  living,  has  been 
for  many  years  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world.  This  fact  clearly  demonstrates 
first  of  all  that  the  tariffs  have  not  been 
a  burdensome  tax  on  the  consumer  and, 
second,  that  competition  between  domes¬ 
tic  producers  has  been  adequate  to  keep 
prices  in  step  with  wages  and  produc¬ 
tivity.  True,  the  mere  fact  that  we  have 
gained  a  high  standard  of  living  at  the 
same  time  we  had  protective  tariffs  does 
not  prove  that  tariffs  caused  the  high 
standard  of  living.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  tariffs  have  not  prevented  our 
reaching  a  high  living  standard.  More¬ 
over,  this  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  free  traders,  since  they  then  must 
prove  that  absence  of  tariffs  would  have 
been  even  as  good,  let  alone  better.  Here 
are  the  facts,  not  just  theory. 

A  simple  illustration  will  demonstrate 
that  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  product 
at  lower  than  the  American  producers 
are  first  to  lower  their  prices,  either 
their  profits  or  wages  or  both  suffer.  But 
if  the  profits  drop,  then  the  firm  pays 
less  Federal  income  tax — the  corporate 
income  tax  is  currently  more  than  50 
percent  and  appears  likely  to  remain  at 


this  level.  Thus,  for  every  dollar  that 
business  profits  decrease,  the  consumer 
will  have  at  least  50  cents  of  Federal  tax 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  directly.  To  this 
one  must  add  reduced  State  and  local 
taxes  from  ailing  business  and  less  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  to  charity.  All  in  all,  most  of 
the  apparent  saving  is  merely  shifted  to 
other  products  or  persons. 

Some  statistics  regarding  bids  for  a 
large  generator  for  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  tax 
revenue  from  American  business.  As  the 
following  calculations  show,  the  lower 
selling  price  offered  by  the  foreign  bid¬ 
der,  plus  the  import  duties  which  would 
have  been  collected,  represented  a  net 
loss  of  $111,000  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
when  the  loss  of  taxes  is  considered: 


Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  paid 

by  American  company _ $117,  000 

Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  paid 
by  their  suppliers  (approxi¬ 
mately) _  54,000 

Wages  paid  to  their  employees 
would  total  $833,032,  and  if  each 
employee  pays  income  tax  at  the 

average  rate _  166,  000 

Wages  paid  to  employees  of  sup¬ 
pliers  would  total  $435,000  (esti¬ 
mated)  and  if  each  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  would  pay  income  tax  at 

the  average  rate _  86,  000 

Stockholders  would  receive  $45,780, 
and  if  stockholders  would  pay 
income  tax  at  the  average  rate _  9,  000 


Tax  loss _  432,  000 


Government  saving  by  foreign 

purchase _ » _  204,  000 

Import  duty  paid  by  foreign  firm _ 117,  000 


Total _ _ _  321,000 


Net  loss  to  Government _  111,  0£)0 


Another  one  of  the  myths  about 
foreign  trade  is  that  foreign  trade  must 
continually  increase  if  the  economy  is  to 
expand  and  prosper. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  ancient  custom, 
and  most  people  take  foreign  commerce 
pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
there  is  always  the  question  of  how  much 
foreign  trade  is  desirable.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  those  engaged  in  shipping 
and  for  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  in 
foreign  markets  to  look  favorably  on  ex¬ 
tensive  foreign  trade;  while  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  developing  and  pursuing  in¬ 
dustry  within  the  country  are  apt  to 
consider  foreign  trade  less  favorably. 

It  is  well  known  that  logic  can  be  used 
to  prove  almost  anything,  if  one  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  the  proper  major  prem¬ 
ise  or  assumption.  The  tariff  abolition¬ 
ists,  otherwise  known  as  the  free  traders, 
or  freer  traders  as  they  like  to  call  them¬ 
selves  today,  start  with  the  assumption 
that  more  foreign  trade  is,  of  itself, 
necessarily  desirable.  They  do  not  say 
how  much  more  foreign  trade  would  be 
desirable.  The  inference  is  simply 
more — without  limit.  In  the  United 
States,  they  start  with  the  assumption 
that  since  more  exports  are  desirable, 
more  imports  must  be  had  to  balance 
these  exports. 

Let  us  probe  this  position  a  little.  If 
more  foreign  trade  is  desirable,  how 
much  more?  Current  commercial  U.S. 
exports  and  imports  are  each  running 
more  than  $10  billion  a  year.  If  more 


trade  is  desirable,  would  it  be  better  if 
it  were  $20  billion  a  year,  or  perhaps  it 
should  be  $50  billion  a  year,  or  why  not 
$500  billion  a  year?  This  way  we  could 
get  to  the  point  where  we  make  nothing 
for  ourselves  and  export  everything  we 
make  in  exchange  for  things  other  peo¬ 
ple  make.  It  is  immediately  obvious  that 
the  assumption  of  just  more  foreign 
trade  is  not  valid  basis  in  which  to  start 
a  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Well,  then,  is  there  any  real  basis  on 
which  we  can  agree  as  to  how  much 
world  trade  we  should  have?  Yes.  One 
may  look  at  the  economic  reasons  why 
nations  may  desire  or  need  to  have  for¬ 
eign  trade.  World  trade  beyond  that 
required  to  satisfy  these  economic  needs 
would  remind  one  of  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  James  Russell  Lowell  in  “The 
Bigelow  Papers”; 

Changes  jes’  for  change, 

is  like  them  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates 

an  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

ECONOMIC  REASONS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

There  are,  in  all,  four  economic  rea¬ 
sons  why  nations  may  want  or  need 
international  trade : 

First.  If  a  nation  is  lacking  in  certain 
essential  raw  materials,  it  will  need  to 
import  them.  In  fact,  if  the  nation’s 
sources  yield  essential  raw  materials  of 
low  grade,  it  may  also  wish  to  import 
them  more  cheaply  from  nations  with 
sources  of  high-grade  raw  material. 

The  value  of  raw  materials  consists 
essentially  of  the  use  which  human  so¬ 
ciety  can  obtain  from  them.  The 
amount  of  human  effort  required  to  mine 
the  minerals,  recover  and  refine  them, 
is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  and 
type  of  natural  deposit  and  its  accessi¬ 
bility.  Included  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proper  combination 
of  raw  materials  is  available  and  con¬ 
veniently  located,  as  for  example,  the 
proximity  of  iron  ore  and  coal  for  making 
steel. 

Some  nations  are  more  favored  than 
others;  but  few,  if  any,  find  themselves 
with  adequate  supplies  and  quality  of 
all  desirable  raw  materials.  Hence,  all 
nations  will  probably  need  some  foreign 
trade  to  obtain  a  full  variety  of  desirable 
raw  materials. 

Second.  A  second  reason  why  nations 
may  want  foreign  trade  is  that  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  grow  certain  animal  or  plant 
life  which  it  needs.  Conversely,  if  a 
nation  has  an  overbundance  of  suitable 
soil  and  climate  for  growing  certain 
desirable  products,  it  can  profitably  sell 
these  in  the  world  market.  Such  na¬ 
tions  would  find  foreign  trade  desirable. 
Prime  examples  of  this  are  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as,  fruits,  rubber,  spices,  and 
so  forth,  which  would  be  too  expensive 
to  grow  elsewhere.  In  the  days  before 
the  industrial  revolution,  much  of  the 
foreign  commerce  was  in  products  of 
this  kind. 

Third.  Another  reason  why  a  nation 
might  wish  trade  with  its  neighbors  is 
to  obtain  a  mass  market.  Whenever 
production  can  be  mechanized,  unit  costs 
are  much  less  from  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion  units.  Prime  examples  of  this  are 
the  efficient  production-line  automobile 
plants  and  the  highly  mechanized  and 
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automatically  controlled  petroleum  and 
chemical  plants.  But  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  possible  unless  there  is  a 
mass  market.  Wherever  a  country  is  too 
small  to  represent,  by  itself,  a  market 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  low-cost 
production. 

Fourth.  Conversely,  a  nation  may 
profit  by  foreign  trade  if  its  technology, 
ingenuity,  and  inventiveness  lag  behind. 
By  trading  services  and  products  that 
are  essentially  handmade  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  for  mass-produced  items, 
the  backward  nation  can  obtain  manu¬ 
factured  products  not  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  to  it. 

Let  us  examine  these  four  economic 
reasons  for  international  trade.  On 
which  basis  would  the  United  States  in 
its  own  self-interest  seek  world  trade? 
Certainly,  the  first  and  second  would 
apply.  We  need  to  import  raw  materials 
not  found  in  abundance  in  this  country. 
We  regularly  import  nickel,  tin,  plati¬ 
num,  bauxite  for  aluminum,  manganese, 
tungsten,  and  cobalt  ores,  and  many 
other  basic  materials.  We  also  are  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  trade  to  obtain  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  spices,  nuts,  and 
many  other  items  which  are  not  eco¬ 
nomically  grown  here.  Incidentally, 
most  of  these  raw  materials  and  food 
imports  are  on  the  free  duty  list  and 
come  in  without  tariff  restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  rea¬ 
son  why  the  United  States  would  wish  to 
expand  foreign  trade  for  the  third  and 
fourth  reasons.  Our  size — more  than 
160  million — coupled  with  our  relatively 
high  personal  incomes,  represents  the 
largest  mass  market  ever  known.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  chief  reason  foreign¬ 
ers  are  so  anxious  to  sell  their  products 
in  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  a 
large  mass  market  already  conditioned 
by  American  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  want  to  buy  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  products. 
Moreover,  because  of  our  high  wage 
rates,  there  is  ability  to  buy  on  a  broad 
scale  in  this  country. 

The  U.S.  producer  does  not  need  to 
look  beyond  our  boundaries  to  find  his 
mass  market.  Take  the  case  of  the 
automobile  industry.  While  it  might  be 
very  enticing  for  the  automobile  pro¬ 
ducer  to  sell  additional  cars  in  world 
markets  whenever  demand  slumps  at 
home  and  he  is  not  running  his  factor¬ 
ies  at  capacity,  the  fact  remains  that  at 
least  the  big  three  in  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  have  each  attained  sufficient  size  by 
supplying  the  American  market  so  that 
they  have  reached  substantially  mini¬ 
mum  production  costs  and,  in  fact, 
probably  have  approached  the  size  at 
which  inefficiency  inherent  in  increased 
size  largely  offsets  any  possible  gain  in 
unit  cost  reduction  from  further  growth. 
If  these  corporations  have  more  money 
and  talent  than  is  required  to  supply 
cars  for  the  American  markets,  they 
can  profitably  enter  new  fields  and  pro¬ 
duce  new  products  for  the  American 
public.  In  fact  they  began  to  do  this 
many  years  ago  by  making  refrigerators, 
air-conditioning  units,  automatic  wash¬ 
ers  and  dryers,  and  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 


As  for  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  it 
is  evident  that  we  need  not  look  else¬ 
where.  We  need  only  to  be  sure  that  our 
national  policies  help  to  retain  our  eco¬ 
nomic  vigor  so  that  research  and  enter¬ 
prise  receive  sufficient  reward  to  flourish 
and  continue  our  technological  devel¬ 
opment. 

We  have  been  considering  U.S.  foreign 
trade  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
good  for  us.  Do  we  not  need  to  trade  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  other  nations 
for  foreign  trade?  Belgium,  for  example, 
does  not  constitute  a  mass  market; 
should  we  not  trade  with  Belgium  to 
accommodate  its  need?  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low,  however,  that  the  only  way  for  the 
Belgians  to  obtain  a  mass  market  is  to 
sell  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  of  the  European  countries 
could  claim  lack  of  a  mass  market  for 
some  of  their  production.  By  trading 
with  each  other,  however,  they  could, 
readily  obtain  a  mass  market  the  equal  of 
the  total  U.S.  market.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  other  nations  in  the  world, 
many  of  them  essential  exporters  of  raw 
materials  and  importers  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  can  be  approached  as  a 
partial  market  to  get  the  sales  required 
for  mass  production.  The  point  is  that 
other  nations  do  not  have  to  trade  with 
us  to  get  a  mass  market;  and  in  fact, 
their  trade  with  us  or  any  other  nation 
will  not  be  sound  unless  it  is  based  on 
a  mutual  advantage.  Mutual  advantage 
involves  trade  between  complementary 
economies — and  not  between  equally 
industrialized,  competitive  economies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
have  reasonable  and  normal  trade  with 
all  countries  who  have  something  to  of- 
fe£  in  fair  competition  in  our  market. 
The  point  is  that  many  seem  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  this  point  with  the  attitude 
that  we,  and  we  alone,  must  solve  every¬ 
one  else’s  trade-balance  problems  by 
lowering  our  tariffs. 

Another  avenue  of  market  expansion 
available  for  foreign  nations  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  their  own  market. 
Most  foreign  nations  could  profit  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  merchandising  and 
marketing. 

The  strength  of  our  mass  market  lies 
in  the  income  distribution  which  puts  a 
large  part  of  the  income  in  the  hands 
of  individual  consumers.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  many  buyers  with  sub¬ 
stantial  purchasing  power  is  obvious. 
This  idea  has  been  summarized  by  the 
quip,  “A  million  men,  each  with  $1  repre¬ 
sents  a  sounder  market  than  one  man 
with  a  million  dollars.” 

The  matter  of  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  goes  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  distribution  between 
wages  and  other  forms  of  income,  how¬ 
ever.  For  example,  the  high  percentage 
of  homeownership  in  the  United  States 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
methods  of  making  mortgage  financing 
available  to  workingmen  so  that  they 
might  buy  a  house  with  a  small  down- 
payment.  In  many  European  countries, 
extensive  consumer  credit  is  unknown, 
and  much  could  be  done  to  stimulate 
their  home  market  by  a  suitable  con¬ 


sumer  finance  service.  Such  reforms 
can  only  come  from  the  countries  them¬ 
selves.  The  idea  involved  here  was 
nicely  summarized  by  William  Graham 
Sumner  in  1889,  when  he  said: 

We  are  told  what  fine  things  would  happen 
if  every  one  of  us  would  go  and  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  welfare  of  somebody  else; 
but  why  not  contemplate  also  the  immense 
gain  which  would  ensue  if  everybody  would 
do  something  for  himself? 

This  thought  is  as  applicable  now  as 
then. 

NORMAL  TRADE  IS  BETWEEN  COMPLEMENTARY 
ECONOMIES 

In  discussing  reasons  why  nations 
want  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  basic  concept 
about  trade  itself.  Trade  in  the  free 
market  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  exchange  takes  place  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  party.  Each  gets 
something  which  he  prizes  more  highly 
than  that  which  he  gave  up.  In  this 
case,  their  economies  supplement  each 
other — the  one  country  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  raw  materials  while  the 
other  country,  being  equipped  with  capi¬ 
tal  facilities,  furnishes  industrial  produc¬ 
tion. 

There  are  no  compelling  economic  rea¬ 
sons  why  two  highly  industrialized  na¬ 
tions  should  have  extensive  balanced 
trade.  Their  economies  are  competitive, 
not  complementary.  To  propose  that 
the  United  States  greatly  increase  its 
trade  with  industrial  countries  like  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany  is  like  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Gimbels  and  Macy’s  increase 
their  sales  volume  by  selling  more  to 
each  other.  In  other  words,  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  based  on  economic  needs 
can  and  rightly  should  be  balanced 
through  multilateral  trade-balance  pay¬ 
ments. 

Trade  experts  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  large  volume  trade  is  between 
the  highly  industrialized  countries. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  too  surprising,  be¬ 
cause  the  total  value  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  in  countries  like  Germany, 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
is  so  much  greater  than  for  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  that  even  a  small  per¬ 
cent  of  trade  between  the  industrial 
nations  represents  large  dollar  amounts. 
Much  of  the  trade  between  industrial 
countries  is  due  to  very  temporary  im¬ 
balances  and  shortages.  In  the  process 
of  industrial  expansion  and  manufac¬ 
turing  changes,  shortages  in  particular 
commodities  develop. 

If  any  country  anywhere  in  the  world 
has  surplus  capacity  to  supply  the  given 
item,  it  will,  of  course,  be  imported  by 
the  fastest  transportation  available. 
This  will  continue  until  the  user  or  some 
other  company  can  design  and  build 
facilities  to  meet  its  requirements.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  such  a  large  number  of 
special  materials,  intermediate  products 
and  assemblies  and  parts  required  in  the 
total  economy,  there  are  at  any  one  time 
always  some  imbalances;  hence,  a  rather 
constant  need  for  this  sort  of  exchange 
of  products.  This  sort  of  trade  is  highly 
desirable,  but  it  does  not  indicate  a  long 
term,  fundamental  policy  for  industrial 
countries  to  depend  extensively  on  im- 
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ports  for  parts,  components,  interme¬ 
diate  products,  and  so  forth.  Trade  to 
meet  temporary  shortages  will  continue 
because  of  changing  needs  rather  than 
long-term  plans  to  depend  on  component 
imports. 

It  is  argued  that  England  and  the 
European  countries  must  export  to  pay 
for  the  things  they  need,  and  hence  we 
must  make  it  easier  for  them  to  export 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  must  export  enough  to  somebody 
to  maintain  a  trade  balance,  but  there 
are  many  ways  they  can  improve  their 
position  without  our  having  to  bring 
down  tariffs.  They  can  obtain  increased 
dollars  through  multilateral  trade  bal¬ 
ances  and  they  can  improve  their  in¬ 
ternal  economies. 

In  a  recent  English  book,  “We  Too 
Can  Prosper,”  by  Graham  Hutton,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  British  econometric  writer 
and  administrator,  the  author  states  that 
without  new  capital  expenditure  a  “15- 
percent  raise  in  productivity  can  still  be 
achieved  by  reorganization  of  work.” 
He  suggests  that  this  increase  would 
“solve  Britain’s  chief  social  and  economic 
problems.”  The  London  Economist,  in 
an  article,  “The  Riddle  of  Prosperity,” 
also  suggests  that  Britain  could  do  much 
to  improve  efficiency  and  put  herself  in 
a  better  competitive  position  in  world 
markets.  It  stressed  that  the  desire  to 
do  so  was  one  of  the  essential  ingredients 
for  successful  improvement.  Increase 
in  productivity  and  efficiency  would  mean 
that  fewer  exports  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  necessary  imports. 

One  way  to  judge  the  amount  of  world 
trade  which  is  desirable  is  to  consider  the 
relation  between  technological  advances 
and  international  commerce.  History 
shows  thrat  as  countries  industrialize, 
they  have  relatively  less  and  less  need  for 
trade.  In  an  industrialized  society,  com¬ 
merce  consists  largely  of  the  exchange 
of  natural  products  and  the  products  of 
handicraft.  When  the  world  consisted 
of  sovereign  nations  with  that  type  of 
economy,  a  great  deal  of  foreign  trade 
was  required.  Countries  which  could 
grow  wheat  and  corn  were  not  suited  to 
the  growing  of  cotton.  Some  regions 
of  the  world  could  effectively  grow  sheep 
and  supply  wool,  but  not  wheat  or  ba¬ 
nanas.  As  a  consequence,  individual 
items  of  food,  fiber,  building  materials, 
or  ores  for  primitive  metallurgy,  were 
shipped  from  a  country  having  an 
abundance  in  exchange  for  other  natural 
items  of  food,  fiber,  or  the  like. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
the  record  shows  that  our  foreign  trade 
has  been  gradually  increasing  dollarwise, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  decreasing  percentagewise.  In 
1800,  our  foreign  trade  represented  more 
than  12  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  By  1875,  it  had  decreased  to 
about  6  percent;  and  in  the  1950’s  it  has 
been  less  than  3  percent.  Figure  1  shows 
how  our  foreign  trade  has  declined  as 
our  total  economy  grew  and  indus¬ 
trialized.  The  data  for  the  graph  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  dollar  value  of 
total  imports  by  the  dollar  value  of  gross 
national  product,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  graph  relates 


total  imports  to  total  value  of  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  looking  at  import  data 
on  a  dollar  basis.  However,  quantities  of 
imported  goods  will  have  changed  too. 
According  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment — and  I  read : 

The  level  of  imports  in  relation  to  domestic 
production  during  recent  years  compares 
much  less  favorably  with  the  prewar  level 
in  real  terms  than  in  terms  of  current  values. 
From  1951  through  1953,  the  volume  of 
imports  [that  is  value  adjusted  for  price 
value]  was  only  about  half  again  as  large 
as  from  1936  through  1938,  while  the  Nation’s 
real  import  was  more  than  twice  as  great. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  relatively 
larger  price  rises  on  many  national  products. 

According  to  Professor  Riemer,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Brazil’s  foreign 
trade  position  is  four  times  as  favorable 
now  as  in  prewar  days. 

This  is  due  to  changes  in  prices  of  ex¬ 
ported  products  relative  to  imported 
items.  A  recent  example  will  indicate 
this  change.  Last  year  U.S.  coffee  im¬ 
ports  rose  by  $150  million,  although 
the  volume  actually  declined.  Cocoa 
imports  showed  a  $30  million  increase 
with  a  large  drop  in  quantity.  Gen¬ 
erally  we  discuss  foreign  trade  solely 
in  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  natural  that 
_we  do  so.  Nevertheless,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  quantity  relations,  it  appears 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  even  smaller 
percentagewise  than  the  dollar  values 
indicate. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  our  foreign 
commerce  is  becoming  less  important. 
At  first  most  of  the  products  of  com¬ 
merce  in  this  country  were  natural  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
grains,  furs,  and  timber.  These  were 
exchanged  for  natural  products  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  some  manu¬ 
factured  products  from  England  and 
Europe.  After  the  War  of  1812,  our 
Government  saw  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  national  defense  and  began  a 
program  to  foster  industrial  growth. 
Through  the  years,  mills  were  built  to 
weave  our  cotton  here,  and  we  no  longer 
had  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  woven. 
Steel  mills  were  built,  the  nonferrous 
metal  industry  was  established,  the  ma¬ 
chine  tool  industry  developed,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  our  chemical  industry 
began.  Coupled  with  our  industrializa¬ 
tion  came  rapid  technological  advance. 
Synthetic  dyes  replaced  natural  prod¬ 
ucts.  medicinals  were  synthesized  in 
chemical  plants,  nylon  replaced  silk,  syn¬ 
thetic  replaced  imported  natural  rubber. 
As  a  result,  our  domestic  commerce  grew 
much  more  rapidly  than  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  our  need  for  imports  and 
exports  decreased  in  relative  importance. 

Is  this  decrease  in  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  a  peculiarity  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  or  is  it  a  general  experience?  A  look 
at  the  world  situation  indicates  that  the 
experience  is  rather  general.  In  all  the 
industrial  countries  in  the  world,  foreign 
trade  has  been  decreasing  in  importance 
as  the  industrial  economies  grew.  It  is 
evident  that  the  gap  between  inter¬ 
national  trade  has  been  widening  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  results  of  modern  research  and 
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industrialization  free  man  from  some 
of  his  former  dependence  on  natural 
products.  Plastics,  for  example,  can 
substitute  for  many  metal  or  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  and  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of 
base  materials.  If  wood  is  plentiful  and 
coal  is  not,  plastics  are  made  from  cel- 
lulosic  materials.  If  neither  coal  nor 
wood  is  available,  plastics  can  be  made 
from  oil  or,  for  that  matter,  from  oat 
hulls. 

We  see  then  that  whereas  the  “freer 
traders”  are  calling  for  more  and  more 
U.S.  world  trade,  neither  theory  nor  fact 
supports  them.  Economic  theory  would 
require  for  us  imports  of  raw  materials 
which  we  do  not  have  in  abundance  and 
exports  sufficient  to  balance  our  imports; 
but  the  facts  show  that  as  we  and  the 
European  nations  have  been  industrial¬ 
izing,  foreign  trade  has  become  a  smaller 
and  smaller  percentage  of  our  total 
trade. 

When  we  view  this  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  any  prob¬ 
lems  of  paying  for  our  imports — a  peren¬ 
nial  problem  with  some  nations  who  want 
the  United  States  to  remove  its  tariff  but 
are  maintaining  higher  tariffs  than  we 
are — we  find  little  cause  for  concern.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  remove  our  tariffs, 
industry  could  begin  an  exodus  to  the 
low-wage  countries  and  our  trade  bal¬ 
ance  would  shift  to  one  of  excess  im¬ 
ports.  We  would  then  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  position  from  which  other 
countries  are  now  trying  to  extricate 
themselves.  Then  indeed  we  would  have 
cause  for  concern. 

WORLD  TRADE  AND  PEACE 

Many  pacifists  have  joined  in  the 
clamor  for  world  free  trade.  They  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  free  trade  would  eliminate  what 
seems  to  them  the  most  important  cause 
of  war.  They  visualize,  first  of  all,  that 
maximum  world  division  of  labor  would 
make  each  country  so  dependent  upon 
other  countries  that  the  successful  wag¬ 
ing  of  war  would  be  impossible.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  they  think  that  through  maxi¬ 
mum  freedom  for  commercial  trade  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  an  increased  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  respect  would 
gradually  advance  the  cause  of  world 
brotherhood  and  eliminate  the  frictions 
which  lead  to  war.  This,  of  course,  all 
sounds  very  desirable  but  unfortunately 
history  does  not  substantiate  this  very 
nice  theory.  Of  course,  if  all  nations 
were  so  dependent  on  others  that  none 
could  wage  war,  the  peace  would  be 
maintained  as  long  as  this  condition 
existed.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
one  nation  might,  and  in  fact,  in  the 
past  invariably  has,  through  stockpiling 
and  developing  of  substitutes  and  by  ne¬ 
gotiating  alliances,  assured  itself  of  ade¬ 
quate  resources  to  sustain  a  war.  At 
this  point,  unless  the  defending  nation 
can  overcome  the  weaknesses  due  to  lack 
of  self-sufficiency  through  alliances  or 
by  other  means,  it  becomes  helpless  be¬ 
fore  the  power  or  combination  of  powers 
which  have  military  self-sufficiency.  So 
long  as  the  world  is  composed  of  sover¬ 
eign  nations,  war  cannot  be  ruled  out  by 
developing  national  interdependencies 
through  trade. 
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Likewise,  those  who  propose  free  trade 
as  a  step  toward  a  world  government  are 
getting  the  cart  before  the  horse — way 
ahead  of  the  horse.  Neither  history  nor 
logic  supports  this  idea. 

To  propose  free  trade  before  establish¬ 
ing  a  world  government  is  like  saying, 
“Come  on,  let’s  play  ball;  and  after  we 
have  played  together  for  a  while,  we’ll 
make  the  rules.”  It  certainly  is  true 
that  after  playing  for  a  while  without 
rules  or  umpire,  there  will  be  good  in¬ 
sight  into  the  need  for  rules.  Without 
any  agreement  beforehand  and  with  no 
umpire,  there  will  be  numerous  fights 
and  the  outcome  is  likely  to  indicate 
which  side  has  the  toughest  fighters,  not 
which  is  the  most  skilled  ball  team. 

Let  us  examine  history.  Have  there 
been  any  examples  where  free  trade  has 
led  to  union?  Was,  for  example,  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  the  re¬ 
sult  of  free  trade?  No.  Free  trade  did 
not  even  come  with  the  federation.  The 
course  of  development  was  not  from  free 
trade  toward  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
and  good  will  and  then  to  union.  Union 
came  first  and  was  followed  by  free  inter¬ 
state  trade.  A  national  government  had 
to  create  the  necessary  conditions  in 
order  for  free  trade  to  work. 

It  is  equally  misleading  to  suppose 
that  free  trade  is  the  royal  road  to  world 
peace.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  trade  and 
travel  in  Europe  were  almost  as  free  of 
barriers  as  between  the  States  in  this 
country.  One  could  travel  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  without  a  pass¬ 
port  and  without  a  currency  conversion 
problem.  Products  were  bought  from  the 
best  source,  from  whatsoever  country. 
England  was  on  free  trade.  Did  this 
freedom  to  trade  prevent  war?  No,  it 
did  not.  But  history  does  record  that 
the  national  defense  potential  of  many 
of  the  countries  was  impaired  by  their 
trade  policies.  A  study  of  military  his¬ 
tory  shows  that  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics  overshadow  trade  restric¬ 
tions  as  a  cause  of  war. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Another  point  which  has  confused 
many  people  involves  the  relationship 
between  trade  and  living  standards. 
One  frequently  hears  the  assertion  that 
we  must  trade  with  foreign  nations  to 
keep  them  from  going  communistic  The 
implication  is,  that  by  trading  with  them 
we  can  raise  their  living  standard  and 
thus  reduce  the  chances  that  they  will 
turn  to  communism.  This  concept  grows 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  a 
living  standard  is  achieved. 

If  by  standard  of  living  one  means  all 
the  goods  and  services  which  people  in 
a  given  country  have,  then  the  standard 
of  living  is  just  the  sum  total  of  all  goods 
and  services  which  they  produce.  Trade 
is  merely  the  means  by  which  in  a  divi- 
sion-of -labor  society  the  production  is 
distributed  between  the  various  individ¬ 
uals.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  standard  of  living  may  be  increased. 
One  is  to  produce  more,  the  other  is 
for  one  group  to  get  a  bigger  share  of 
production  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
group.  This  economic  law  is  frequently 
illustrated  with  the  pie  example.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  Jack  may  get 


more  pie — Mother  might  bake  a  bigger 
pie  and  Jack  get  his  usual  sixth,  or  Jack 
might  get  more  than  his  usual  sixth  of 
the  same  size  pie.  In  this  latter  case, 
Jack  gets  more  pie  but  someone  else 
will  get  less. 

If  our  international  neighbors  want  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  either  they 
must  produce  more  or,  through  gifts  or 
unequal  trading,  receive  from  some  other 
people  a  part  of  their  production.  In¬ 
creased  United  States  trade  with 
Europeans  will  not  directly  increase  their 
standard  of  living  unless,  in  their  trade 
with  us,  they  get  more  from  us  than  they 
trade  to  us. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  indirect  way 
in  which  world  trade  may  increase  the 
living  standard  of  a  country,  namely, 
through  greater  efficiency  by  more  in¬ 
ternational  division  of  labor.  This  is  the 
basic  conclusion  of  the  free  trade  theory. 

When  this  point  arrives,  the  problems 
of  trade  as  such  will  have  been  resolved 
because  the  nations  of  the  world  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  have  become  one 
nation. 

We  believe  we  are  preaching  the  free 
trade  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  and  yet 
we  are  basing  our  free  trade  agreements 
upon  the  very  economic  theory  that  he 
denies  in  his  book.  The  only  question 
I  asked  during  this  entire  debate  related 
to  that  proposition  of  the  money  supply. 
All  of  the  proposals  that  we  have  heard 
today  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  this 
Nation,  every  nation,  is  attempting  to 
put  itself  into  a  position  of  having  a 
favorable  balance  of  currency.  Now, 
this  favorable  balance  cannot  be 
achieved  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
unrestricted  trade  allowance  between  a 
low-cost  area  and  a  high-cost  area.  Low 
wages  and  low  income  do  not  make  up  a 
market.  The  only  thing  that  makes  up 
a  market  is  high  income.  Low  prices  do 
not  make  a  market.  Low  prices  break 
the  market.  This  very  situation  we  are 
talking  about  here,  concerns  trade  be¬ 
tween  unequal  economies.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  this  century  or  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  any  more  than  it  was  accomplished 
through  the  entire  history  since  man 
first  invented  the  wheel  and  attempted 
to  hire  someone  to  push  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  we  do  not 
have  the  time  to  give  you  the  actual 
facts  and  figures.  I  heard  someone  ask 
the  question  this  afternoon  relative  to 
exactly  what  the  trade  balance  was  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  past  year 
and  4  months  the  American  people  have 
been  told  that  we  have  a  $5  billion  trade 
balance  in  our  favor.  This  is  as  ficti¬ 
tious  as  a  $3  bill.  The  only  trade  bal¬ 
ance  we  have  is  what  we  have  purchased 
ourselves.  We  find  that  we  are  told  that 
15  percent  of  the  agricultural  products 
are  exported,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
expand  trade  in  order  to  help  the  export 
of  agricultural  products.  We  are  in  a 
position  with  American  exports  that  the 
more  we  export  the  less  money  we  will 
have  in  the  United  States.  We  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  individual  who 
was  selling  shoestrings  at  three  pairs  for 
a  dime  when  his  competitor  said  to  him, 
“How  can  you  afford  to  sell  three  for  a 
dime  when  I  buy  from  the  same  supplier 
and  pay  5  cents  a  pair?”  He  said,  “It 
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is  easy.  Volume  takes  care  of  it.”  That 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
the  agricultural  picture. 

I  heard  a  man  ask  about  beef  exports 
and  beef  imports.  The  balance  for  1959 
shows  this:  The  difference  between  beef 
and  beef  product  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  represents  a  displacement  of 
42  million  acres  of  feed  grain  land  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  protec¬ 
tion  for  that  bulk  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  being  invaded  by  low 
priced  and  low-cost  exports. 

One  particular  community  alone,  Ny- 
land,  Calif.,  showed  by  testimony  and 
facts  and  figures  that  where  they  had 
15,000  workers  in  the  tomato  fields  5 
years  ago  they  are  now  down  to  less  than 
500,  including  the  owners  of  the  tomato 
fields.  This  is  all  caused  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico  at  80 
cents  a  day  labor  against  $1  an  hour 
minimum  in  California. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that 
we  are  resolving  may  properly  be  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  one.  I  do  not  have  any  quar¬ 
rel  with  that.  But  at  this  point  let  us 
understand  one  thing:  I  do  not  bow  to 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  in  my  op¬ 
position  and  in  my  contributions  against 
communism.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
effort  that  I  am  making  to  save  the  de¬ 
pressed  economy  of  a  proud  State  that 
once  stood  second  from  the  top  and  now 
stands  second  from  the  bottom,  that  I 
am  in  any  way  contributing  to  a  softness 
toward  communism.  That  kind  of  an 
argument  is  only  used  when  sound  argu¬ 
ments  fail  and  cannot  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  it  said  on 
this  floor  that  the  so-called  relief  clauses 
will  benefit  all  of  those  injured  by  im¬ 
ports.  How  do  we  measure  that?  I 
will  say  this,  though:  Knowing  this  bill 
will  pass,  it  would  be  suicide  for  my 
State  if  we  took  that  relief  clause  out, 
because  we  are  flat  on  our  backs  right 
now,  and  something  must  be  done. 
However,  let  us  take  a  look  and  see 
just  who  will  determine  or  who  can  de¬ 
termine  who  will  be  paid  these  relief 
payments.  I  want  this  clear  so  the  Rec¬ 
ord  will  show  that  I  am  bringing  to  your 
attention  exactly  what  is  happening  and 
what  will  happen. 

We  have — and  I  think  the  same  con¬ 
dition  obtains  in  the  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin],  because  it  is 
an  allied  plant — the  closing  down  of 
an  electric  motor  division  of  the  Elliott 
company.  It  is  something  like  80- 
some-odd  years  old.  It  is  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Division  which  manufactures 
motors  from  5  to  500  kilowatts. 
When  they  announced  its  closing  the 
day  before  election  day,  they  said  they 
could  not  stay  in  business  because  of  the 
price  deterioration  caused  by  imports. 
When  I  met  with  them  I  said  “Show  me 
where  you  are  injured.  I  have  so  many 
arguments  with  people  who  say  that 
that  is  not  true.”  They  said  “Yes;  these 
people  probably  have  an  argument  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  point  to  a  specific  item 
that  is  sold  in  competition  with  us  in  any 
particular  area.” 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  how  they 
are  injured.  In  the  United  States  of 
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America  there  are  37  manufacturers  of 
this  type  of  motor.  Amongst  this  37  are 
three — Allis-Chalmers,  Westinghouse, 
and  General  Electric.  Now,  in  all  of 
these  years  of  operation,  you  will  find 
if  you  get  into 'the  economy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  production  that  there  has  always 
been  room  for  a  high-cost  smaller  manu¬ 
facturer  to  operate  within  our  economy. 
That  has  always  been  true,  because  the 
large,  monopolistic  type  of  producer  has 
always  recognized  the  need  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  diversification  of  industry 
and  the  dispersement  of  industry  to  the 
local  communities  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  concentration  of  our 
production  within  a  given  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  any  further, 
let  me  say  this,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction:  If  this  bill  is  passed  and  put  into 
effect  it  will  damage  the  job  economy. 
And  I  make  that  point  very,  very  clear, 
because  4  years  ago  I  stood  in  this  very 
Chamber  and  I  said  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  not  take  the  20-per- 
cent-cut  advantage  granted  in  the  1958 
passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  because  then  he  faced  the 
realities  of  life.  Theory  must  fly  out  the 
window.  So,  I  say  in  this  respect,  I  have 
the  greatest  trust  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  it  comes  to  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  read  his  speeches  both  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  I  know 
how  he  feels  about  injured  industry.  I 
know  that  the  relief  clause  contained  in 
this  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
President  when  he  was  a  Senator  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  re¬ 
marks  he  made  upon  its  introduction 
show  he  knew  the  problem.  He  knows 
full  well  that  you  cannot  buy  a  job  or 
the  dignity  that  comes  from  a  job. 
There  are  men  in  this  room  who  say  that 
this  is  an  insignificant  thing — this  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Division. 
Is  it?  Let  me  tell  you  something.  It 
means  450  jobs  of  men  who  have  up  to 
22  years  of  service  in  that  particular 
company.  I  cannot  lose  my  job  by  any 
of  the  details  contained  in  this  bill.  I 
can  lose  my  job  only  by  the  action  of 
my  people  back  home.  But  I  am  pro¬ 
tected  by  another  device.  I  am  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  immigration  law. 

Let  me  say  again  to  you,  free  trade  can 
never  bring  peaceful  relations  between 
nations  standing  alone.  Free  trade  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  free  movement  of 
people  which  is  the  second  book  in  the 
series  of  the  boys  who  promote  the  so- 
called  free  trade  theory,  written  by  Henry 
George.  You  must  have  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  peoples  and  what  proves  this 
beyond  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  the 
Common  Market  was  stalemated,  it  could 
not  get  anywhere  and  had  become  stag¬ 
nant  in  all  of  its  operations  until  they 
decided  that  they  must  have  the  free 
movement  of  peoples,  the  same,  identical, 
basic  principle  involved  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  trade  and  movement 
of  peoples  by  the  early  Colonies  as  they 
declared  themselves  States. 

All  of  us  must  recognize  that  for  150 
years  we  were  not  isolationists  as  some 
profess  we  were.  We  were  friendly  with 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


At  no  time  in  the  150  years  of  our 
so-called  protectionism  did  we  have  any 
kind  of  an  argument  with  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  based  upon  trade 
relations.  The  history  of  trade  is  this — 
and  I  could  prove  it  right  now  if  I  had 
the  time.  Year  after  year  from  1900  to 
1961  there  has  never  been  mox*e  than 
iy2  percent  difference  in  the  import- 
export  ratio  of  the  United  States  as 
against  its  gross  national  product.  At 
any  time  during  those  years,  except  in 
the  years  of  temporary  dislocation  in  the 
Great  Depression  all  over  the  world  and 
the  war  years  that  this  country  has  been 
in,  that  has  been  true.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  here  of  saving  the  big  people.  This 
is  a  big  industry  bill.  I  predicted  4 
years  ago  that  those  who  opposed  the 
4-year  extension  would  soon  change. 
Why?  Because  they  moved  their  pro¬ 
ductivity  overseas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  trade,  but 
not  trade  for'trade’s  sake.  I  see  no  value 
in  trade  that  destroys  or  in  any  way 
depreciates  a  nation’s  economic  sover¬ 
eignty,  or  its  ability  to  meet  its  commit¬ 
ments,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  believe  sincerely  in  fox-eign  trade  that 
is  equitable.  No  trade  is  woi’th  having 
that  hurts  or  injures,  in  any  way,  any 
party  to  the  trade  agreement. 

In  our  present  plan,  now  before  us, 
we  are  buying  the  provei'bial  pig  in  a 
poke  in  title  1.  We  agree  to  cut  tariffs 
to  the  zero  poiflt  in  any  trade  item  where 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  hold  an  80  pei’cent  of  the  total  trade 
between  them. 

Let  me  point  out  three  serious  condi¬ 
tions  that  ai-ise  if  this  legislation  passes, 
as  now  presented : 

First.  No  person  or  gi-oup  of  persons, 
especially  this  Congress  as  a  unit,  can 
at  this  time  say  what  the  makeup  of 
the  Common  Market  will  be.  Will  it  be 
the  present  six-nation,  Rome  /compact? 
Will  it  be  seven  nations,  including  Gi'eat 
Britain?  Will  it  count  the  partnei'ship 
nations  alone,  or  will  it  include  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Outer  Seven,  even  if 
they  are  only  limited  partners  in  the 
trade  pact?  Will  the  80  pei-cent  of 
world  trade  be  based  upon  that  trade 
that  flows  in  and  out  of  the  free  woi’ld 
exclusively,  or  will  the  Common  Market’s 
share  count  their  trade  with  the  Red 
bloc?  These  questions  should  be  an¬ 
swered  befoi-e  any  decision  can  be  made 
intelligently  on  this  phase  of  any  ti’ade 
program  which  commits  this  country  for 
a  minimum  of  5  years. 

Second.  Will  Great  Bx-itain  drop  its 
Commonwealth  preference  agreements, 
and  then,  under  our  favored-nations 
clause,  the  British  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  get  the  same  zero  tariff  agreement 
given  to-  the  Common  Market  by  the 
United  States  even  if  Great  Britain 
closes  the  door  upon  their  foi'mer  asso¬ 
ciates’  trade  concessions?  If  this  bill 
passes  with  this  title  as  now  written, 
the  U.S.  negotiators  will  be  in  a  position 
of  being  mandated  to  cut  tariffs  to  zei'o, 
even  if  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  only  10  percent  of  the  80-percent  total 
trade  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Third.  With  the  across-the-board 
px-ivileges  given  under  this  bill,  it  can 


well  mean  that  almost  every  trade  item 
in  the  consumer  field,  office  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  construction  equip¬ 
ment,  machine  tools,  all  nonsubsidy-sup¬ 
ported  fai-m  products,  all  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  leather  goods,  all  automobiles  and 
trucks,  plus  other  items  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  especially  sugar-based 
products  such  as  candy,  sirups,  and  jams 
and  jellies  will  be  on  the  free  list. 

At  this  point  I  doubt  if  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  can  testify  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  upon  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  to  the  point  of  gam¬ 
bling  their  future  politically  upon  their 
analysis.  This  I  am  prepared  to  do. 
The  bill  I  introduced  yesterday  (H.R. 
12300)  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  of 
course,  precluded  from  consideration  by 
the  i-ule  handed  down  from  up  above  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  In  the  main,  it 
calls  for  three  safeguards,  two  of  which 
are  demanded  by  labor  as  essentials  if 
their  support  is  to  be  given  to  the  legis¬ 
lation.  The  three  changes  from  the  bill 
under  discussion,  contained  in  H.R. 
12300,  which  I  have  sponsoi'ed,  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Customhouse  parity :  Under  this 
amendment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  granted  the  power  and 
the  authority  he  is  asking  for  to  reduce 
tariffs  50  percent,  or  to  eliminate  tariffs 
when  they  reach  5  percent.  However, 
certain  procedures  and  conditions  must 
be  met  before  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  put  into  effect. 

No  recommendation  for  the  lowering 
or  the  elimination  of  any  tariff  rate,  or 
other  restrictive  covenant  on  trade, 
shall  be  put  into  effect  by  the  President 
until  a  parity  has  been  reached  with  the 
counti'y  or  area,  or  group  of  countries, 
that  are  part  of  the  agreement.  This 
means  that  any  charges,  in  whatever 
foi-m,  that  may  be  against  American  im¬ 
ports  into  these  nations,  shall  not  be 
greater  than  charges  made  against  im¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States  from  these 
nations. 

This  puts  equality  into  the  tariff  struc¬ 
ture,  and  will  eliminate  all  forms  of  re¬ 
strictive  covenants  which,  all  too  often, 
have  been  used  to  replace  tariffs  when 
such  tariffs  have  been  reduced  through 
bilateral  agreements.  It  will  eliminate 
quotas,  licensing,  restrictions,  currency 
manipulations,  export  controls,  and  cus¬ 
tomhouse  compensating  taxes,  except 
when  the  compensating  tax  is  used  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  recommendation 
No.  3,  which  will  follow. 

Second.  Peril  point:  After  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  announced  a  new  tariff  regu¬ 
lation,  there  shall  be  a  period  of  60  days 
for  appeals  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
by  affected  domestic  interests.  If  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  such  rates  to  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  domestic  interest, 
they  shall  go  into  effect  within  the  60- 
day  period. 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
thei’e  is  reason  to  believe  such  rates  to 
be  disadvantageous,  they  shall  not  go 
into  effect.  The  Tariff  Commission’s  de¬ 
cision  is  only  appealable  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  Congress.  Congress,  if  in  ses¬ 
sion,  must  make  a  decision  within  30 
days  after  the  appeal  is  made,  and  when 
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the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  power 
and  authority  to  make  this  decision  shall 
be  placed  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  decision  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
goes  into  effect  within  30  days  after  the 
appeal  is  made. 

Third.  Escape  clause  action:  After  a 
tariff  rate  has  been  in  effect  for  6  months 
any  American  interest  that  deems  itself 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  an 
adverse  impact  by  tariff  rates,  may  ap¬ 
peal  for  escape  clause  action  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Escape  clause  action  must 
be  restricted  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  product  or  products  involved  in 
the  appeal. 

The  consideration  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  shall  cover  taxes,  labor  costs, 
raw  materials,  services,  and  research. 
The  cost  of  production  shall  be  based 
upon  the  f.o.b.  platform  cost  and  point 
of  production,  as  compared  to  custom¬ 
house  price  of  an  import.  Where  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  the  dispar¬ 
agement  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  customhouse  price  disadvantageous 
to  American  interests,  a  compensating 
factor  shall  be  applied  to  the  import, 
bringing  the  customhouse  price  equal  to, 
but  not  above,  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  American  product. 

All  funds  collected  by  the  customs 
bureau,  after  deducting  cost  of  operation 
of  the  customs  bureau,  shall  be  put  into 
an  international  common  development 
fund,  by  agreement  with  other  trading 
nations,  using  the  same  principle  of  free 
trade  embodied  in  the  compensating 
factor  formula.  Said  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  advancement  and  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
emerging  nations.  Said  fund  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  representatives  of  all  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  Under  this  for¬ 
mula,  the  market  places  of  all  trading 
nations  in  agreement  will  be  opened  to 
the  product  of  other  nations  on  a  truly 
fair  trade  basis,  based  upon  quality  and 
demand,  rather  than  incremental  pric¬ 
ing  or  dumping. 

This  program  is  truly  in  the  interest 
of  the  free  movement  of  goods  on  an 
equitable  basis.  This  will  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  the  incentive  to  trade  based  upon 
the  exploitation  of  low  paid  workers 
and  subsidized  industries,  Government 
trading  cartels,  world  wide  trusts,  and 
monopolies — and  will,  in  fact,  tend  to 
increase  the  ability  of  each  industrial 
nation  to  consume  more  of  their  own 
production. 

It  will  protect  the  high  economy 
against  the  dumping  of  goods  produced 
in  low  economies  and  will  protect  the 
low  economy  against  the  dumping  of 
goods  made  in  mass  production  indus¬ 
tries.  Trade,  as  such,  is  only  mutually 
profitable  when  it  is  equitable. 

In  the  main,  these  are  the  changes 
and  recommendations  that  would  make 
H.R.  11970  a  forward  looking  legislative 
act  that  will  build  a  firm  foundation, 
economically,  politically,  and  diplomati¬ 
cally,  in  the  free  world. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  have  unem¬ 
ployment  when  such  unemployment  is 
beyond  its  control  and  outside  factors 
create  a  climate  in  which  domestic  in¬ 
vestment  cannot  be  rewarded  with  a  rea¬ 


sonable  profit  and  where  domestic  labor 
is  subject  to  the  pressures  of  wages  paid 
in  foreign  countries  and  where  domestic 
taxes  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  a  product  than  they  do  in 
a  competing  industry. 

Trade,  without  the  compensating  fac¬ 
tors  to  equalize  these  fixed  cost  and  in¬ 
gredients  of  production,  will  tend  to 
destroy  a  nation  that  ignores  the  exact 
science  of  economic  history  as  shown 
both  here  in  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in 
international  production,  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  flow  to  the  low  cost  producing 
area  and  trade  will  flow  to  the  high  in¬ 
come  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  here  when 
we  must  make  a  decision  on  the  program 
this  Nation  will  follow  in  its  interna¬ 
tional  trade  relations. 

I  say  “program”  because  I  find  little 
difference  of  opinion  or  purpose  with  a 
proposal  for  an  expanded  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do,  however,  find  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  plan  advo¬ 
cated  for  the  advancement  of  this  goal. 

Inasmuch  as  our  study  on  the  impact 
of  imports  and  exports  on  American  em¬ 
ployment  was  based  upon  the  job 
economies  of  trade,  I  shall,  in  the  main, 
refrain  from  more  than  passing  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  phases  of  the  trade  pro¬ 
posal,  H.R.  9900 — now  known  as  H.R. 
11970 — that  affect  the  political  or  diplo¬ 
matic  phase  of  the  proposal  before  us. 

I  may  cover  some  facts  already  known 
to  all  of  you.  I  shall,  however,  try  to 
give  you  the  information  and  conclusions 
as  they  developed  in  our  hearings. 

Is  nationalism  bad  and  outmoded  in 
today’s  world?  This  question  must  be 
answered  before  we  can  really  establish 
our  position  in  the  problems  presented 
by  this  new  trade  proposal.  No  one  can 
live  alone  we  are  told.  This  may  be  as 
true  as  life,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
one  must  first  be  able  to  live  for  his  own 
well-being,  before  one  can  live  for  the 
well-being  of  others. 

If  a  man  cannot  swim,  can  he  save  the 
life  of  a  drowning  man  by  simply  j  lamp¬ 
ing  into  the  water? 

I  believe  in  nationalism  because,  with¬ 
out  it,  there  is  no  sound  base  for  inter¬ 
nationalism.  If  we  fail  to  take  pride  in 
our  own  achievements,  our  ability  to 
survive  and  maintain  our  independence, 
how  can  we  appreciate  the  independence 
and  well-being  of  others.  If  nationalism 
is  bad  for  one  nation,  is  it  not  equally  as 
bad  for  a  combination  of  nations,  no 
matter  what  you  call  the  combine? 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  nation¬ 
alism  is  the  country  of  Switzerland, 
where  poverty  is  as  scarce  as  extensive 
wealth.  Public  servants  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  are  public  servants. 

While  in  Switzerland,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk  to  persons  in  every  walk 
of  life  at  every  occasion.  I  found  an  as¬ 
tonishing  singleness  of  purpose,  an  amaz¬ 
ing  unanimity  of  opinion  on  such  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  as  trade  and  aid,  Rus¬ 
sian  expansion,  U.S.  world  leadership, 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  world’s  everyday 
problems. 

One  thing  that  is  sure,  every  Swiss  is 
for  Switzerland  first,  last,  and  always. 

If  you  think  that  any  Swiss  would 
promote  or  advocate  any  legislation  or 


government  proposal  that  would — under 
any  conditions  and  for  any  consid¬ 
eration — give  an  advantage  to  any 
other  nation,  developed,  underdeveloped, 
emerging,  or  full-grown,  over  the  Swiss 
nation,  its  industries,  its  commerce,  its 
trade,  its  job  opportunities  or  its  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  you  would  be  100  per¬ 
cent  wi'ong. 

They  take  most  things  in  their  stride 
just  about  like  we  did  in  America  for 
125  years  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  Spanish-American  War. 

They  are  realistic  in  their  approach  to 
their  own,  as  well  as  to  others’  problems. 
They  are  not  panicking  over  someone 
wanting  their  gold  and  believe  me,  they 
have  more  of  it  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth. 

Although  we  have  been  ridiculed  out 
of  the  belief  that  we  are  a  fi-ee  and  inde¬ 
pendent  country,  the  Swiss  still  maintain 
Fortress  Switzerland. 

They  have  to  import  about  every  raw 
material  they  need.  They  pay  wages 
fi’om  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  any 
other  European  nation  and — all  things 
considei’ed — come  closer  to  our  standards 
than  any  nation  except  perhaps  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada. 

In  spite  of  needing  the  world’s  prod- 
ducts,  no  group  in  Switzei-land  would 
dream  of  promoting  trade  legislation 
granting  concessions  on  the  grounds  that 
they  must  buy  their  way  into  world  mar¬ 
kets  or  into  the  good  graces  of  peoples 
and  nations.  To  them,  trade  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  venture  and  is  treated  as  such. 

Certainly  they  bargain,  certainly  they 
give  and  take,  but  strictly  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  merits  of  the  deal  or  ti-eaty. 
Never  do  they  let  the  will  of  the  wisp  of 
foreign  trade  cloud  their  visions  to  the 
realities  of  life. 

Diplomacy  and  political  consideration 
must  be  separated  from  the  economics 
of  world  trade  when  it  comes  to  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  the  production  and  pay¬ 
rolls  of  the  Amei'ican  peoples. 

This  is  a  far  ci-y  from  a  program 
which  has  as  its  main  arguments  and 
logic,  the  catch  phrases  once  reserved 
for  selling  soap  and  cigarettes. 

We  are  being  led  into  a  self-sacrificing 
international  trade  policy  based  upon 
slogans,  posters  and  cai-toons. 

We  ai’e  told  we  must  trade  or  fade. 

We  must  buy  so  we  can  sell. 

If  we  do  not  trade,  we  will  not  have 
coffee,  tea,  or  nuts. 

We  cannot  have  autos,  radios,  TV’s, 
ornaments,  unless  we  trade— at  a  loss. 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  free  trade  bill,  the 
Communists  will  take  over. 

Our  friends  will  leave  us  unless  we 
give  certain  trade  agreements;  unless  we 
give  them  concessions. 

Free  trade  will  solve  our  economic 
problems. 

We  export  more  than  we  import,  so 
why  should  we  not  be  for  free  trade? 

Free  ti-ade  is  the  answer  to  the  world’s 
problems. 

We  need  friends  to  help  protect  us; 
we  can  only  get  them  through  trade 
agreements  in  favor  of  other  countries. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ai'gu- 
ments  tossed  about  by  the  proponents  of 
free  trade  with  about  as  much  regard 
for  the  facts  as  a  horse  better  who  picks 
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a  horse  to  win  because  of  its  name  or  a 
number  player  who  believes  In  dreams. 

I  believe  the  best  analysis  of  the  Swiss 
attitude  toward  our  policies  can  best  be 
described  by  the  following  interview  be¬ 
tween  an  able  American  newsman  and 
a  Swiss  citizen : 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  Swiss  banker 
or  businessman  who  does  not  have  a  warm 
feeling  for  the  United  States.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  more  realisticaUy  appraise 
our  future  than  most  of  our  own  economists 
or  partisan  politicians.  And  their  estimates 
present  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future.  A 
director  of  one  of  the  greatest  banking  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  country  set  forth  his  mis¬ 
givings  on  America’s  future  financial  struc¬ 
ture  : 

“You  are  still  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,”  he  said,  "not  only  in  raw  materials 
but  in  inventive  genius,  know-how,  and  dar¬ 
ing.  But  at  the  rate  of  your  expenditures 
for  domestic  progress,  defense,  and  particu¬ 
larly  your  indiscriminate  desire  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  world — regardless  of  its  desserts — 
you  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  discharge 
this  self-imposed  obligation  without  serious 
consequences.  The  gold  outflow  should  be 
a  real  warning. 

“Your  rate  of  taxation — direct,  indirect, 
and  invisible — has  not  yet  reached  the  sat¬ 
uration  point,  but  you  are  not  far  from  it. 
Since  it  is  obvious  that  all  your  political  men 
are  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this  role 
of  the  world’s  good  Samaritan,  I  cannot  see 
the  end  of  these  expenditures.  Even  in 
the  highly  problematic  circumstances  that 
there  may  be  a  lessening  of  the  arms  race, 
you  will  be  compelled  by  drastic  economic 
necessities  to  divert  the  billions  you  are 
spending  on  defense  to  social  works.  This 
means  the  burdens  of  taxation  will  continue. 

“The  outflow  of  gold  is  continuing  at  a 
more  alarming  pace  than  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  and  even  your  lawmakers  realize. 
In  order  to  provide  the  huge  amounts  needed 
for  social  engineering  and  increased  help  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries  which  would 
follow  the  highly  unlikely  slowing  down  of 
the  arms  race,  you  will  have  to  increase  the 
taxation  of  every  American — from  factory 
worker  to  the  man  living  on  modest  retire¬ 
ment  and  the  coupon  clipper. 

"Despite  your  present  efforts,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  regain  your  position  in 
the  world  markets  because  of  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  production.  You  will  con¬ 
tinue,  of  course,  your  democratic  form  of 
government,  but  don’t  forget  history.  There 
have  been  many  instances  when  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  has  become  more  of  an  oppressor  of 
the  people  than  the  secret  police  in  a  dicta¬ 
torship.  In  order  to  gather  the  necessary 
funds  to  continue  your  gigantic  self-imposed 
task  from  cradle  to  grave  the  income  tax 
collector  will  become  more  arbitrary  and 
Increasingly  consider  the  taxpayer  as  a  lemon 
which  must  be  squeezed  to  the  last  drop. 
And  in  the  long  run,  this  will  cause  you 
serious  trouble.” 

The  one  thin"  that  should  cause  alarm 
in  this  country  is  the  apparent  cold¬ 
blooded  attitude  toward  workers  and 
their  families,  their  homes,  their  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods. 

When  we  promote  legislation  that 
spells  out  the  destruction  of  our  industry 
to  help  another  industry  and  its  workers 
to  profit  and  prosper,  we  seem  to  forget 
completely  that  none  of  us  has  a  right 
to  say  that  one  man’s  job  is  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  benefit  another. 

We  talk  of  aid  to  industry  as  if  we 
are  in  possession  of  some  secret  process 
or  product  that  we  can  start  to  produce 
exclusively  and  thereby  guarantee  the 


new  industry  and  the  newly  trained 
worker  permanency  of  position. 

Even  if  we  had  something  like  this 
up  one  sleeve,  we  still  have  not  the  right 
to  say  to  a  glass  worker,  “Your  job  is  to 
be  sacrificed  so  that  a  cotton  worker 
can  prosper.” 

I  have  watched  coal  towns  die;  I  have 
watched  my  glass  workers  out  of  work 
more  days  than  they  worked  because  of 
imports.  It  is  no  secret  that  I  started 
to  work  in  a  glass  plant  as  a  carryover 
boy  at  the  age  of  11.  I  am  sitting  in 
on  the  killing  of  the  tool  steel  industry, 
the  housewares  industries,  American 
ceramic  tile  and  tableware,  chinaware 
and  sporting  goods  are  being  pushed  off 
the  American  shelves  just  as  fast  as 
foreign  countries  can  meet  our  enormous 
demands. 

Without  restraint  by  some  Americans 
who  believe  in  being  American,  buying 
American-made  goods,  and  the  inability 
of  the  foreign  sources  to  provide  our 
needs,  we  would  have  been  swamped  long 
ago. 

Tariffs  are  not  the  answer.  In  a  sense 
that  is  true.  However,  what  are  tariffs? 
We  Americans  think  of  free  trade  as  a 
tariff-less  commerce  between  nations. 
We  consider  tariffs  to  be  the  charges 
made  at  customs  but  tariffs  take  many 
forms.  Reasonable  tariffs  are  nothing 
but  compensating  factors,  equalizing 
economic  conditions. 

Even  in  sporting  events,  handicapping 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  sport. 
Horses  may  all  be  thoroughbreds,  but 
weight  allowances  and  handicapping 
make  the  race  possible.  You  never  hear 
of  a  $5,000  horse  racing  against  a  $15,000 
horse — in  the  same  race — without  com¬ 
pensating  factors,  so  why  should  a 
$3.85-an-hour  U.S.  workman  be  pitted 
against  a  35-cents-an-hour  foreign 
worker  in  the  same  marketplace  without 
compensating  factors? 

Call  the  factors  what  you  will,  but  in 
the  end  results,  they  are  all  tariffs. 

For  instance,  recently,  the  Canadians 
devaluated  their  dollar.  It  was  worth 
$1.04  against  our  U.S.  dollar.  Why?  Its 
no  secret,  the  Canadians  publicly  stated 
that  they  devaluated  their  dollar  to  in¬ 
crease  exports  and  to  decrease  imports. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  A  Canadian  ex¬ 
porter  sells  an  American  a  $10  item. 
The  American  buys  it  for  $9.25  (U.S.)  — 
a  bargain  in  dollars  and  cents.  An 
American  sells  a  $10  item  to  a  Canadian 
and  the  Canadian  has  to  pay  $10.75 — no 
bargain  for  the  Canadians. 

By  simply  changing  their  currency 
value  of  exchange,  they  put  a  tariff  on 
U.S.  goods  and  create  a  subsidy  on 
Canadian  goods.  Before  the  currency 
manipulation  it  would  have  cost  the 
Canadian  only  $9.60  for  a  $10  item  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  had  to  pay  $10.40  for  a 
Canadian  $10  item.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  told  these  things. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  tariff  picture 
on  shoes.  We  buy  shoes  from  France. 
We  pay  $10  a  pair  for  French  shoes,  send 
them  to  the  United  States  and  pay  an 
average  tariff  of  16.7  percent,  or  $1.67, 
making  the  total  price  for  French  shoes 
$11.67.  In  the  U.S.  Customs  Office  you 
pay  the  $11.67,  and  take  the  shoes. 


We  sell  a  pair  of  $10  shoes  to  a  French 
customer.  At  the  French  customs  office 
the  French  put  on  the  transportation 
from  the  United  States,  plus  the  shipping 
insurance,  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
sales  price  for  an  additional  $2.50,  mak¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  shoes  cost  $12.50,  before 
tariff  is  added. 

At  this  point  the  French  add  on  an 
average  tariff  of  24  percent  or  $3,  mak¬ 
ing  the  customshouse  price  $15.50,  for 
the  U.S.  $10  shoes. 

Now  comes  the  tai’iff  bite  that  does 
not  enter  into  our  calculations  in  our 
tariff  negotiations.  The  French  then 
apply  a  compensating  factor  to  make  up 
for  French  costs  of  production  based 
upon  domestic  taxes  for  Government  op¬ 
erations.  This  adds  another  23  percent 
on  top  of  the  cost,  insurance,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  plus  tariff,  or  an  additional 
$3.56 — raising  the  price  to  $19.06  for  U.S. 
shoes  as  against  $11.67  for  French  shoes. 
This  is  true  in  one  form  or  another  in 
most  trading  countries.  Especially  so, 
when  the  products  imported  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  domestic  goods. 

We  seem  to  have  a  completely  different 
view  of  trade  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  trade  and  diplomacy, 
economic  stability  and  political  expedi¬ 
ency. 

The  basis  for  free  trade  or  any  other 
trade  has  to  be  equity.  That  is  why  I 
have  proposed  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  equity  and  parity  at  the  custom¬ 
house.  I  believe  in  equity  in  all  things. 
Free  trade,  like  free  enterprise,  must  be 
equitable.  If  we  applied  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  free  traders  to  our 
production  economy,  we  would  end  up 
with  a  few  monopolies  running  the 
whole  country. 

This  Nation  cannot  survive  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  trade  war  with  either  friends 
or  enemies  unless  we  insist  upon  parity 
for  our  goods  exported,  equal  to  the 
charges  against  foreign  goods  imported. 

My  plan  would  not  hamper  free  trade, 
it  would  promote  it.  It  would  remove 
the  most  dangerous  elements  contained 
in  the  proposal  before  Congress  since  it 
would  curtail  profiteering  in  trade  at 
the  expense  of  exploited  foreign  labor 
and  displaced  U.S.  labor. 

Unless  all  Nations  protect  then*  “built 
in  costs  of  production  in  their  own 
domestic  market  places,  we  will  start  the 
greatest  trade  war  in  history,  involving 
run-away  investments,  exploitation  of 
workers,  tax  dodging,  arbitrarily  fixed 
currencies,  quotas,  licensing  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  finally  a  demand  for 
the  free  movement  of  peoples  as  well  as 
goods. 

We  found  this  out  early  in  our  history 
and  of  recent  date,  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  found  it  out  also.  It  means 
the  end  of  immigration  laws  as  we  now 
know  them.  Ultimately,  peace  will  come 
from  the  free  movement  of  peoples,  as 
well  as  goods.  Both  must  come  by  evo¬ 
lution,  not  revolution.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable,  but  at  least  we  should 
know  that  it  is  inevitable. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
importers  and  foreign  exporters  is  that  it 
gives  competition  to  U.S. -made  goods 
and  provides  our  U.S.  consumers  with 
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bargain  prices.  It  depends  upon  where 
you  are  sitting. 

If  you  are  sitting  in  a  political  execu¬ 
tive  position  or  a  civil  service  position, 
your  chances  of  losing  your  job  to  im¬ 
ports  are  nil.  Insofar  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  personally,  it  is  a  bargain  to  get 
a  foreign  car  for  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  American-made  car,  or  shirts 
from  Hong  Kong,  china  from  Poland, 
and  silverware  from  Japan. 

However,  what  kind  of  bargain  will  it 
be  for  the  U.S.  autoworker  if  he  buys 
a  foreign-made  car,  or  an  American 
shirtmaker,  chinaware  worker,  or  a  sil¬ 
versmith  when  he  saves  money  buying 
cheap-labored  foreign  goods  while  his 
products  stack  up  in  the  warehouses? 

Of  course,  we  only  preach  this  phi¬ 
losophy  for  manufactured  goods.  We 
do  not  allow  the  flour  mills  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  foreign  wheat  for  60  cents 
less  a  bushel;  we  do  not  allow  our  textile 
mills  to  buy  cotton  at  world  cartel  prices 
of  $42.50  less  a  bale  than  our  Govern¬ 
ment-fixed  price. 

If  this  is  sound  policy,  why  do  we  ex¬ 
empt  certain  products,  certain  indus¬ 
tries  and  certain  areas  from  the  much- 
heralded  benefits  of  this  new  trade  bill. 

If  the  automobile  industry  wants  free 
trade,  give  it  to  them,  but  why  force 
others  to  take  it?  Next  years  cars. 
Why?  We  reduced  the  foreign  car  from 
over  10  to  about  5  percent  now? 

One  result  of  our  past  policies  has 
been  a  competitive  price  war  that  has 
caused  two  very  severe  impacts  upon  our 
economy.  We  have  been  forced  to  auto¬ 
mate  and  to  cut  quality  to  meet  cheap 
labor  prices.  Both  cost  j  obs. 

Automation  is  only  good  when  the 
production  is  needed.  It  adds  nothing 
but  misery,  unemployment,  reduced  in¬ 
vestor  dividends,  monopolies,  and  trusts 
when  we  automate  to  produce  goods  al¬ 
ready  in  oversupply  in  the  consumer 
market. 

The  best  Illustration  of  this  is  our 
mounting  farm  surplus.  We  pay  farm¬ 
ers  for  not  producing  on  36  million  acres 
through  our  soil  bank  program;  at  the 
same  time  in  beef  import-export  bal¬ 
ances  alone,  we  displace  production  of 
42  million  acres  by  imports  over  exports. 

We  do  sell  more  wheat  than  we  buy 
simply  because  we  have  import  restric¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  we  sell  our 
wheat  in  the  world  wheat  cartel  for  60 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  it  costs  us  to 
produce  it..  I  understand  this  has  been 
reduced  to  48  cents  as  of  March  12,  this 
year,  because  of  a  cartel  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  with  wheat  surplus  nations. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
we  talked  the  wheat  cartel  into  raising 
the  price  of  wheat  12  cents  a  bushel, 
cutting  our  subsidy  by  about  $80  million. 
We  seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  the 
added  costs  to  the  world  wheat  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  added  profit  of  12  cents 
a  bushel  to  lower  cost  nations. 

I  leave  it  up  to  you  to  figure  what  will 
happen  if  H.R.  11970  passed  and  was  put 
into  effect.  We  would  cut  out  all  tariffs 
on  most  of  the  world  trade  consumer 
goods  manufactured.  We  would  put  a 
$2.86  an  hour  worker  in  the  United 
States  in  direct  competition  with  a  35- 
cent-an-hour  Japanese  and  an  85-cent- 


an-hour  Common  Market  worker, 
fringes  included — Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  U.N.  figures,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

Without  compensating  factors  at  the 
customhouse,  based  upon  costs  or  pro¬ 
duction,  we  will  have  to  set  up  world 
trade  price  fixing,  in  every  competitive 
line  or  watch  our  economy  wither  and 
die  in  the  next  decade. 

I  have  searched  everywhere  and  have 
racked  my  brain  trying  to  find  a  reason¬ 
able  interpretation  of  our  Constitution 
and  my  concept  of  our  way  of  life  for  an 
excuse  to  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
deny  an  American  investor  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  his  day  in  court  when  his 
life’s  earnings  and  his  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  were  being  threatened.  The 
history  of  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  actions  of  the  present  law,  let 
alone  the  new  proposals,  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  a  day  in  court,  an 
equitable  court. 

The  peril  point  must  not  only  be  re¬ 
tained,  but  it  must  be  strengthened  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment  to  the 
peril  point  section  gives  at  least  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  for  appeal  and  decision,  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  President  to  negotiate  and  propose 
tariff  cuts. 

This,  added  to  the  escape  clause  sec¬ 
tion,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  really  pro¬ 
mote  free  and  equitable  trade  between 
nations. 

As  each  nation  becomes  more  indus¬ 
trialized  and  more  productive,  in  both 
manufacturing  and  agriculture,  these 
safeguards  will  become  increasingly  more 
important. 

Without  restrictive  covenants  and 
with  unworkable  executive  powers  we 
abandon  the  area  of  legislative  restraint, 
we  put  more  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
profiteering  into  the  operation  of  our 
trade  economy  by  exporters  and  import¬ 
ers. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  present 
Chief  Executive,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  President  and  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  this  problem,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  some  unyielding  and  ambitious 
person  might  well  cause  irrevocable  harm 
to  our  economy  before  relief  could  be 
obtained  through  congressional  action  if 
we  allow  this  legislation  to  pass  without 
amendment. 

Unless  we  write  into  the  law  specific 
steps  and  restraints,  we  may  well  be 
compounding  injuries  already  sustained 
by  many  industries.  Here  are  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  weakness  of  the  present 
and  proposed  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  sections. 

Last  year  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  raising  the  quotas 
on  blue  mold  cheese.  After  deliberation 
and  factfinding,  the  Tariff  Commission 
voted  not  to  increase  cheese  quotas. 

Recently,  without  further  hearings  or 
new  evidence  called  for,  the  President — 
by  Executive  order — raised  the  quota  by 
840,000  pounds  per  year.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  testimony  last  year  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  showing  the 
far-reaching  damage  to  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  the  feed  grain  program,  and  the 
American  cheese  industry. 


The  second  case  in  point  is  flat  glass. 
After  years  of  bitter  complaint  by  the 
industry,  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  proof  of  serious  in¬ 
jury,  advised  tariff  increases  wiping  out 
practically  all  the  tariff  cuts  of  the  last 
20  years  under  reciprocal  trade  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  President  turned  the  recom¬ 
mendations  down  by  asking  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  facts.  After  months  of  de¬ 
lay,  ■the  Commission  again  recommended 
increases. 

Exporters,  particularly  Belgian,  have 
protested  by  going  so  far  as  to  threaten 
reprisals.  In  this,  they  are  joined  in  a 
combined  effort  by  the  Common  Market. 
Out  of  London  comes  a  story  that  again 
shows  the  nationalism  and  commercial¬ 
ism  of  trade.  The  English  protest  our 
tariff  increase  because  of  the  fear  of 
flooding  their  own  markets  by  the  sur¬ 
plus  Belgian  glass. 

The  President  finally  approved  the 
tariff  increases.  Before  they  could  go 
into  effect,  the  President  ordered  a  de¬ 
lay  of  60  days.  Now  we  read  in  public' 
print  that  the  drive  by  the  exporters  is 
mounting  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  increases  will  not  be  granted. 

The  Tariff  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  based  upon  the  cold  facts  of 
economics.  The  Executive  decision  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  influenced  by  the  demands 
of  diplomacy. 

From  hearings  and  evidence,  it  was 
developed  by  our  committee,  that  we  im¬ 
ported  twice  as  much  window  glass  in 
1960  than  we  used  in  the  whole  Nation. 
The  flat-glass  industry  on  its  own  has 
no  reason  for  existence  if  the  criteria 
for  competitive  trade  under  H.R.  11970 
is  to  become  the  law. 

We  have  a  reasonable  and  understand¬ 
ing  President.  The  pressures  built  up 
in  commercial  trade  channels  are  be¬ 
yond  the  solution  by  diplomatic  or  polit¬ 
ical  equations.  How  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  vote  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  if  the  last  word  and  all  the  power 
contained  therein,  were  turned  over  to 
George  Ball,  Charlie  Taft,  Secretary 
Dillon,  or  any  of  many  proponents  of 
unrestricted  free  trade. 

Does  this  not  point  up  the  need  for 
covenants  in  the  law  that  will  keep  our 
three  branches  of  Government  each 
within  its  own  sphere  of  constitutional 
duties. 

Theory  is  necessary  and  reform  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Both,  however,  must  be  based 
upon  the  ability  to  perform  and  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  new  order.  History  has 
accorded  the  greatest  honors  to  those 
who  fought  for  the  rights,  freedoms  and 
privileges  of  the  little  peoples.  Property 
rights  are  necessary  to  a  civilized  society, 
but  even  so,  they  must  necessarily  be 
second  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Are  we  moving  forward  in  the  new 
world  ahead  of  us,  or  are  we  moving 
backward  in  our  concept  of  world  econo¬ 
mics.  Throughout  this  proposal,  H.R. 
11970,  we  find  that  the  ability  to  compete 
internationally  is  the  criteria  for  the 
right  to  work  or  to  produce  for  world 
and  domestic  consumption. 

This  was  the  Old  World  concept  for 
economic  action,  up  until  the  bold  break¬ 
through  of  demand  for  labor  justice. 
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when  Cardinal  Manning  joined  a  picket 
line  in  England.  This  Catholic  prelate 
found  a  hard  hitting,  courageous  ally  in 
the  United  States  in  the  person  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  Methodist,  John  P.  Algeld,  later  to 
become  Governor  of  Illinois. 

The  concept  of  economic  action  at  that 
time  was  a  naturalist  one  that  denied 
any  relation  between  economic  activity 
and  morality. 

At  this  period  in  history,  the  encycli¬ 
cal  of  Pope  Leo  13th  appeared  on  the 
scene.  It  spelled  out  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  little  peoples,  the  workers,  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  prop¬ 
erty.  In  part,  the  Rerum  Novarum  con¬ 
tained  the,  following  observations  and 
pronouncements,  equally  true  today  as 
they  were  then,  and  I  quote ; 

We  approach  the  subject  with  confidence 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  be¬ 
long  to  us.  *  *  * 

To  you,  are  well  known  those  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  *  «  *  ‘ 

According  to  which  the  economic-social 
sector  of  human  society  should  be  recon¬ 
stituted. 

They  first  and  foremost  concern  work, 
which  ought  to  be  valued  and  treated  not 
just  as  a  commodity,  but  as  an  expression 
of  the  human  person.  For  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind,  work  is  the  only  source 
from  which  they  draw  means  of  livelihoods 
and  so  its  remuneration  cannot  be  left  to 
the  mechanical  play  of  market  forces. 

Instead,  it  should  be  determined  by  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity,  which  otherwise  would  be 
profoundly  harmed  even  if  the  contract  of 
work  should  have  been  freely  entered  into 
by  both  parties. 

This  is  why  we  find  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  progress  in  our  day  and  age. 

We  judge  it,  therefore,  to  be  our  duty  to 
reaffirm  once  again  that  the  remuneration  of 
work,  just  as  it  cannot  be  left  entirely  to 
the  laws  of  the  market,  so  neither  can  it  be 
fixed  arbitrarily.  It  must  rather  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  justice  and  equity. 

This  requires  that  the  workers  should  be 
paid  a  wage  which  allows  them  to  live  a 
truly  human  life  and  to  face  up  with  dignity 
to  their  family  responsibilities,  but  it  re¬ 
quires,  too  that  in  the  assessment  of  their 
remuneration  regard  be  had  to  their  effec¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  production  and  to 
the  economic  state  of  the  enterprise  and  to 
the  requirement  of  the  common  good  of  the 
respective  political  communities,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  repercussions  on  the  over¬ 
all  employment  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
entire  country. 

An  American  worker  actually  con¬ 
tributes  more  of  his  wage  to  the  com¬ 
munity  than  a  foreign  worker  earns. 

It  is  clear  that  the  standards  of  judgment 
set  forth  above  are  binding  always  and  every¬ 
where,  but  the  degree  according  to  which 
concrete  cases  are  to  be  applied  cannot  be 
established  without  reference  to  the  avail¬ 
able  wealth  which  can  vary  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  which  can,  and  in  fact  does, 
vary  from  country  to  country  and  within 
the  came  country  from  time  to  time. 

Secretary  Goldberg  said  it  in  different 
words  when  he  said  wage  levels  could 
not  be  the  same  since  not  all  employers 
started  with  the  same  ability  to  earn 
profits. 

There  are  also  demands  for  the  common 
good  on  the  world  level:  to  avoid  all  forms 
of  unfair  competition  between  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  different  countries,  to  encourage 
with  fruitful  understanding  collaboration 
among  these  national  economies,  to  cooper¬ 


ate  in  the  economic  development  of  commu¬ 
nities  economically  less  advanced. 

Again  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
warning  against  trying  to  achieve  social- 
economic  equality  in  an  atmosphere  of 
trade  based  upon  unfair  competition  be¬ 
tween  different  economies. 

The  essence  of  the  amendments  I  have 
offered  is  aimed  at  promoting  the  eco¬ 
nomic  uplift  of  the  areas  where  the  un¬ 
equalities  of  the  social-economic  order 
have  created  enormous  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  exploited  workers  and 
their  families. 

When  a  nation  exports  products  de¬ 
nied  its  own  peoples  because  of  their 
low  incomes,  foreign  trade  is  a  blight 
upon  the  body  politic  in  the  exporting 
country  and  a  deterrent  to  further  gains 
in  the  importing  country. 

To  show  that  the  whole  premise  of  the 
amendments  offered  to  H.R.  11970  are 
aimed  at  protecting  and  promoting  the 
well  being  of  each  individual  nation  I 
have  recommended  that  all  revenues 
collected  at  the  customhouse,  as  com¬ 
pensating  factors  equalizing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  country  to  country,  be  put 
into  an  international  development  fund 
for  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Only  by  having  the  survival  covenants 
contained  in  these  amendments  will  the 
high-cost,  high-economy  nations  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  dumping  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  low-paid,  exploited  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  give  protection 
to  the  domestic  production  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  underdeveloped  nations  which  for 
too  long  have  been  used  by  the  exporting 
nation  as  the  dumping  grounds  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  produced  by  automation 
and  mass  production. 

True  equitable  and  expanded  trade 
would  be  based  upon  the  free  exchange 
of  needed  and  noncompetitive  goods  and 
upon  protected  costs  of  production  in 
competition  goods. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  economic  level 
that  preserves  a  harmonious  balance  in 
all  sections  of  the  production  facilities, 
the  economy  of  trade  requires  a  political 
economy  that  considers  taxation,  labor 
costs,  selling  price  protection  and  mar¬ 
ket  requirements. 

This  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  international  relations  in 
the  field  of  trade. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  great 
campaign  for  the  passage  of  this  act 
as  written  has  allowed  figures  and  so- 
called  facts  to  be  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  have  little  or  no  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  economic  statistics 
which  can  be  misquoted  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  but  cannot  be  denied  or  hidden 
forever  from  view. 

The  first  balloon  we  must  break  is  the 
much  publicized  trade  balance.  It  has 
been  said  time  and  again  that  our  ex- 
port  balance  is  $5  billion  in  our  favor. 

This  sounds  good  and  can  be  put  in 
the  same  category  as  the  TV  advertise¬ 
ment  that  promotes  the  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  particular  drug  because  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  five  New  York 
doctors. 

The  truth  of  the  trade  balance  is  this : 
We  exported  $20  billion,  we  imported 
$15  billion.  We  actually  gave  away  30 
percent  of  our  exports,  or  $6  billion 


worth,  leaving  a  balance  of  $14  billion. 
Out  of  this  amount  we,  aided  by  loans, 
barter,  and  other  export  deals  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  incentive  and  wherewithal 
for  roughly  $4  billion  of  actual  sales 
in  exports  against  a  total  of  $14  billion. 
The  $5  billion  figure  of  surplus  exports 
is  as  fictitious  as  a  three  dollar  bill  inso¬ 
far  as  its  relationship  to  foreign  pro¬ 
duced  U.S.  jobs. 

The  gold  balance  was  a  net  loss  of  $3.5 
billion  in  spite  of  almost  a  $1  billion  re¬ 
payment  of  overdue  loans  by  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan. 

If  this  Nation  falls  for  this  set  of 
figures,  it  will  be  repeating  the  same 
mistake  made  in  1958  whdh  Congress 
passed  the  4-year  extension  of  the  trade 
bill  based  upon  the  1957  export  figure 
of  $21  billion.  We  never  came  near  that 
figure  before  or  since  until  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  a  favorable  trade  balance 
in  1961  in  the  interest  of  passing  H.R. 
11970. 

It  may  interest  this  Congress  to  know 
that  the  percentage  of  trade  to  our  gross 
national  product  have  never  varied  more 
than  1  or  2  percent  except  in  years  of 
emergency  and  unusual  temporary  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  will  be  true  again  unless  we  have 
our  front  doors  open  and  our  rear  doors 
unguarded. 

The  real  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
total  of  exports  and  imports,  but  in  the 
change  in  character  of  the  products 
traded. 

We  have  made  almost  a  complete  shift 
in  our  export-import  products.  For 
years  up  until  1958  this  Nation  imported 
roughly  65  percent  of  raw  materials  and 
about  35  percent  manufactures  and 
semimanufactures. 

This  has  changed  and  we  now  import 
consumer  goods  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  and  component  parts  at  about  a 
2-to-l  ratio. 

This  means  a  loss  of  U.S.  jobs  and  an 
export  business  of  raw  materials,  lumber, 
cotton,  farm  cereals  and  grains,  coal, 
specialized  ores  and  manufacturing 
machinery,  airplanes  and  other  items  not 
yet  produced  by  competing  countries  in 
sufficient  supply  for  their  own  uses  as 
well  as  export  trade.  Our  greatest  ex¬ 
port  has  been  in  machine  tools. 

Soon  this  field  of  machine  tools  and 
agricultural  products  will  be  lost  to  our 
Nation  and  unless  we  recapture  our  own 
market  we  are  headed  for  economic  dis¬ 
aster  measured  in  loss  of  human  dignity 
in  the  rank  of  the  displaced  workers. 
See  attachment,  next  page. 

So  much  for  the  trade  balance.  Let 
us  look  at  the  public  release  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  figures: 

The  Labor  Department  claims  4  mil¬ 
lion  jobs  for  U.S.  workers  from  exports. 

The  Commerce  Department  claims  6 
million  jobs  in  U.S.  industry  from  ex¬ 
ports. 

The  Import  Council  claims  12  million 
jobs  in  U.S.  industries  from  exports. 

All  sources  and  authorities  claim  a  loss 
of  jobs  running  from  a  mere  200,000  to 
400,000  from  the  impact  of  imports. 

Facts  do  not  substantiate  these  figures. 
There  are  less  than  17  million  workers 
in  all  U.S.  industrial  production.  There 
are  67  million  income  earners  in  all  walks 
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of  life  in  our  economy.  Our  own  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  claims  only  4 
percent  of  all  our  business  entities  en¬ 
gage  in  exporting. 

There  are  less  than  17  million  workers 
in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Even 
if  we  give  credit  to  exports  for  $10.5  bil¬ 
lion  we  only  show  6  percent  of  our  gross 
manufactured  product  as  exports.  Six 
percent  of  total  employment  in  industry 
would  give  credit  to  exports  for  1,020,000 
jobs.  Using  the  chamber  of  commerce 
ratio  of  176  jobs  created  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  services  for  100  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  we  find  that  a  total  of 
2,754,000  could  be  credited  to  exports. 

By  the  same  token,  our  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  semimanu¬ 
factured  goods  total  approximately  $9.5 
billion  or  a  job  loss  using  the  same  ratios 
and  percentages  of  roughly  10  percent 
less  than  jobs  gained,  or  275,000  jobs. 

This  equation  disregards  the  job  dis¬ 
placement  on  a  basis  of  labor  content,  al¬ 
though  for  every  dollar  of  labor  content 
from  Europe,  we  lose  $3  in  American 
wages  and  for  every  dollar  of  Japanese 
import  labor  content  we  lose  $7  of  Amer¬ 
ican  payroll  dollars. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  if 
we  give  full  credit  to  the  4  percent  of 
gross  national  product  to  exports  and  3.2 
percent  of  gross  national  product  to  im¬ 
ports,  we  find  that  exports  create  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  more  total  jobs  in  the 
gross  national  product  than  imports. 

This  means  that  eight-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  67  million  income  earners, 
if  they  all  had  a  stake  in  exports,  would 
show  476,000  jobs  created  by  exports. 
This  includes  all  workers  in  all  jobs  all 
salaried,  commissioned,  Governments, 
farm,  public  officeholders  and  all  income 
earners  from  whatever  source  their  in¬ 
come  can  be  traced. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  4  million 
jobs  claimed  by  the  Labor  Department, 
6  million  jobs  claimed  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  12  million  jobs 
claimed  by  the  Importers  Council. 

Again  these  figures  are  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  exports  since  the 
relationship  of  our  low  labor  content  ex¬ 
ports  as  against  high  labor  content  im¬ 
ports  makes  job  ratio  comparisons, 
measured  on  a  dollar  volume,  a  little 
ridiculous. 

In  fact,  if  you  find  time  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Impact 
of  Imports  and  Exports  on  Employment, 
you  will  find  the  job  lag  in  the  United 
States  traceable  directly  to  job  displace¬ 
ment  by  imports  and  indirectly  to  im¬ 
ports  because  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
program  of  industrial  automation  caused 
by  the  demand  for  cheaper  produced 
U.S.  goods  to  combat  low-priced  imports. 

We  must  realize  that  in  dollars  it  looks 
like  jobs  are  created  by  exports  over  and 
above  import  losses.  However,  when 
you  measure  the  volumes  of  import  goods 
as  against  export  volume,  you  get  a  dif¬ 
ferent  concept  of  job  equations. 

Imports  from  the  Common  Market 
contain  labor  at  one-third  American 
labor  costs.  Imports  from  Japan  con¬ 
tain  labor  at  one-seventh  our  labor  costs. 

We  export  high  costs,  low  labor  con¬ 
tent  goods,  and  import  low  costs,  high 
labor  content  goods. 


Study  shows  that  about  50  percent 
of  manufactured  products  is  production 
labor. 

Using  this  as  a  base,  for  every  billion' 
dollars  of  labor  content  imported  from 
Europe,  we  displace  $3  billion  of  U.S. 
paychecks. 

Prom  Japan,  the  ratio  is  $7  billion  lost 
wages  for  every  billion  dollars  of  import 
labor  content. 

In  plain  words,  this  means  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  paychecks,  the  seed  money  in 
our  economy,  that  creates  the  high  in¬ 
comes,  taxes  and  purchasing  power 
beyond  the  world  economic  level. 

Our  own  Government  recognizes  these 
facts  in  the  matter  of  .  Scotch  Whiskey 
imports.  Although  Scotch  is  an  exclu¬ 
sive  noncompetitive  product  since  we  do 
not  produce  Scotch,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  charges  a  compensating  factor  at 
the  customhosue  equal  to  the  distilled 
spirits  tax  on  U.S.-produced  liquor. 

If  this  is  necessary  to  protect  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues,  why  is  it  not  sound  and 
equitable  to  protect  worker’s  payrolls 
and  investor’s  incomes? 

This  Wall  Street  Journal  has  this  to 
say  on  the  tariff  cut  threat: 

Tool  Tactics — Makers  Expand  Abroad  To 

Meet  Rising  Demand,  U.S.  Tariff  Cut 

Threat — More  May  Ship  to  United  States 

From  Foreign  Plants;  Operations  Curbed 

Here  as  Orders  Fall — Trecker  Sees  Many 

Failures 

(By  David  C.  Smith) 

Cleveland. — Some  of  the  Nation’s  ma¬ 
chine  tool  builders  are  curtailing  and  ex¬ 
panding  operations  simultaneously. 

Significantly,  the  curtailments  are  at  their 
plants  in  this  country,  where  business  has 
been  lagging,  and  the  expansions  are  at  their 
plants  abroad,  where  it  is  strong.  The  tool 
makers’  moves  are  largely  to  gear  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  to  demand.  But  they  also  re¬ 
flect  increasing  pressure,  partly  supplied  by 
the  Nation’s  move  toward  freer  trade,  on 
U.S.  companies  that  operate  abroad  to  do 
more  of  their  manufacturing  there,  even  of 
products  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Machine  tools,  used  to  cut  and  form  metal 
into  products,  sell  best  when  big  metalwork¬ 
ing  industries,  such  as  automobiles,  are  ex¬ 
panding.  U.S.  machine  tool  companies  were 
pushed  heavily  towards  oversea  expansion 
in  1957  and  1958  by  the  collapse  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  business.  Shipments  of  cutting  tools 
(on  which  statistics  are  more  accurate  than 
on  forming  tools)  plummeted  to  $455  million 
in  1958  from  $879  million  in  1957.  The  main 
reasons  were  that  the  U.S.  auto  industry  had 
largely  completed  its  big  postwar  moderni¬ 
zation  and  decentralization  drive,  military 
emphasis  was  shifting  away  from  mass-pro¬ 
duced  items,  and  the  use  of  plastics  and  other 
nonmachined  materials  was  rising. 

HALF  NOW  HAVE  TIES  ABROAD 

Recognition  that  Europe,  Japan,  and  some 
other  lands  still  were  in  the  midst  of  big 
metalworking  expansions,  and  also  fearing 
Common  Market  trade  barriers,  U.S.  tool 
companies  hurried  to  set  up  shop  abroad. 
Many  acquired  or  built  plants,  bought  in¬ 
terest  in  oversea  firms,  or  signed  licensee 
agreements.  The  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  (NMTBA)  estimates 
that  companies  representing  50  percent  of 
U.S.  machine  tool  dollar  volume  now  have 
oversea  ties. 

The  oversea  demand  as  heavy  enough 
that  the  companies  were  not  only  able  to 
operate  their  foreign  plants  at  capacity  but 
also  received  a  much-needed  increase  in 
foreign  orders  at  their  American  plants. 
Last  year,  the  value  of  foreign  orders  com¬ 
prised  31  percent  of  the  total  received  by 


plants  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
10.8  percent  in  1957. 

But  after  hitting  a  record  $21  million  last 
September,  foreign  orders  have  begun  to 
declined  as  oversea  plants  have  cut  waits  for 
deliveries.  In  February,  foreign  orders  fell 
to  $7.6  million.  While  they  climbed  to  $9.7 
million  in  April,  a  poll  of  300  industry  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  a  National  Machine  Tool  Build¬ 
ers  Association  meeting  in  Chicago  recently 
turned  up  none  that  expect  monthly  foreign 
orders  to  rise  much  above  the  $9  million 
level  during  the  rest  of  this  year.  Many- 
oversea  plants  now  can  make  deliveries  in 
a  year  or  less,  compared  with  2  years  in 
1960:  this  gives  plants  in  the  United  States, 
which  can  deliver  in  4  to  6  months,  less  of  an 
advantage. 

Moreover,  foreign  producers  now  are  out 
searching  for  business.  Japanese  builders 
have  set  up  a  Japan  Machine  Tool  Trade 
Association  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  Dus- 
seldorf,  Germany.  Japanese  tools  were  dis¬ 
played  at  a  recent  Cleveland  trade  show 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Engineers.  Their  makers 
were  Mitsui  &  Co.  and  Hitachi  Selki.  A 
Mitsui  representative  says  his  company  is 
shooting  for  $1.5  million  in  U.S.  sales  this 
year  and  $6  million  by  1963. 

EUROPEANS  SEEK  U.S.  OUTLETS 

“More  and  more  European  machine  tool 
builders  have  been  on  the  prowl  for  U.S. 
distributors  in  the  past  few  months,”  says 
Thomas  Rudel,  a  New  York  City  tool  dis¬ 
tributor,  James  C.  Kelley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Machine  Tool  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  in  Washington,  says  the 
200  members  of  his  organization  have  re¬ 
ported  an  upsurge  in  European  builders 
seeking  outlets  in  the  last  4  months. 

U.S. -made  tools  have  enjoyed  a  quality 
advantage  over  foreign  makes  but  some  U.S. 
executives  say  that  is  being  narrowed. 
“We’ve  lost  the  technical  edge  to  some  degree 
already,”  says  E.  M.  Hicks,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Norton  Co.,  a  Worcester, 
Mass.,  producer.  National  Acme  Co.,  a 
major  U.S.  tool  producer  based  in  Cleveland, 
recently  bought  an  $80,000  Swiss-made  bor¬ 
ing  machine  for  its  own  plant  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  superior  to  U.S.  models. 

So  far,  imported  tools  have  made  no  seri¬ 
ous  inroads  into  the  U.S.  markets.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  imports  have  held  fairly  steady  at 
about  5  percent  of  U.S.  sales.  But  some  pro¬ 
ducers  fear  that  President  Kennedy’s  pro¬ 
posed  trade  bill,  now  before  Congress,  will 
raise  the  level.  The  proposed  bill  would  cut 
the  present  15-percent  tariff  on  machine 
tools  to  12  percent  initially  and  eventually  to 
zero. 

HEAVY  FAILURES  SEEN 

One  who  foresees  a  rise  in  imports  is  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Trecker,  who  is  president  of  both 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.  in  Milwaukee  and 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion.  “I  may  be  pessimistic,”  he  says,  “but 
it  seems  to  me  that  half  of  the  existing  ma¬ 
chine  tool  companies  in  this  country  are 
likely  to  go  under.”  These  companies  rep¬ 
resent  about  10  to  15  percent  of  industry 
volume,  he  estimates. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  has  been  approached 
by  a  dozen  smaller  companies  that  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  alliance  with  bigger  firms,  says  Mr. 
Trecker.  “Most  of  them  are  manufacturers 
of  standard  machine  tools,  though,  and  we 
have  been  trimming  our  line  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  standard  tools,  such  as  drills, 
lathes,  and  milling  machines,  are  simpler  in 
design  than  some  of  the  automated  equip¬ 
ment  American  firms  produce  and  are  less 
protected  from  import  competition  by  tech¬ 
nological  superiority. 

In  competing  with  imported  tools,  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  say  their  U3.  plants  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  wage  rates  that  often  are  three 
times  as  high  as  foreign  rates.  Labor 
usually  represents  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
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machine  tool,  they  estimate.  Despite  this 
handicap,  some  argue  that  their  efficient 
production  methods,  high-level  technology 
and  proximity  to  the  market  would  protect 
their  U.S.  market  if  they  could  maintain  an 
efficient  level  of  production. 

But  unfortunately,  they  say,  the  decline  in 
foreign  orders  placed  in  the  United  States 
and  the  continued  low  level  of  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  is  preventing  such  efficiency.  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducers  are  operating  at  only  about  half  of 
their  capacity  here  compared  with  100  per¬ 
cent  at  their  oversea  plants.  Thus,  many 
find  themselves  expanding  abroad  and  facing 
the  prospect  that  rising  volume  and  efficiency 
overseas,  coupled  with  expected  tariff  cuts, 
will  further  widen  the  cost  advantages  of 
their  foreign  plants  over  domestic  facilities. 
As  that  happens,  it’s  feared  the  pressure  to 
ship  foreign-built  products  back  to  U.S. 
customers  will  rise,  with  detriment  to  the 
jobs  of  workers  in  their  U.S.  plants  and  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  of  this  back- 
shipping.  For  one  thing,  the  oversea  plants 
have  had  all  they  could  do  to  supply  demand 
abroad.  Their  product  lines  usually  are  more 
limited  than  those  the  U.S.  plants  can  offer 
and  the  U.S.  plants  can  provide  better  serv¬ 
ice.  But  there  already  are  sizable  cost  differ¬ 
ences  on  certain  tools.  Kearney  &  Trecker 
reports  that  it  can  ship  one  machine  from 
England  to  the  United  States,  pay  the  tariff 
and  install  It  in  the  customer’s  plant  for  a 
price  of  $41,000  compared  with  $75,000  for 
the  same  tool  built  in  Milwaukee. 

Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  last  year,  along  with  other  interests, 
set  up  a  plant  to  make  turret  lathes  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  already  had  an  English  licensee. 
A  company  spokesman  says,  “If  things  get 
too  tight  to  compete  here,  we  could  ship 
from  Europe  and  even  pay  the  tariff.  It’s 
more  likely,  though,  that  we  would  build 
some  machines  overseas  and  assemble  them 
here.” 

‘‘If  it  means  survival  of  our  business,  you’re 
darned  right  we’ll  ship  to  the  United  States 
from  our  French  plant,”  says  Julian  Pease, 
president  and  chairman  of  New  Britain  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  Asserts 
Norton’s  Mr.  Hicks:  ‘‘We  wouldn’t  volun¬ 
tarily  produce  abroad  for  shipment  here. 
But  if  we’re  pushed  into  it,  it  might  be  an 
entirely  different  story.” 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  expansion  overseas  is  proceeding 
apace.  The  English  subsidiary  of  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co'.,  the  biggest  U.S.  ma¬ 
chine  tool  producer,  recently  acquired  a 
150,000-square-foot  plant  at  Biggleswade, 
England,  where  it  will  make  grinders  and 
broaching  machines.  It  also  let  contracts 
for  construction  of  a  new  foundry  at  Tam- 
worth.  Norton  Co.  this  year  acquired  a  75- 
percent  interest  in  R.  Woodvine  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
a  Shrewsbury,  England,  subsidiary  of  Asquith 
Machine  Tool  Corp.,  and  plans  to  produce 
Norton  grinding  and  lapping  machines  at  the 
plant.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  is  adding  25  percent  to  its 
production  capacity  in  Plymouth,  England. 

The  French  subsidiary  in  which  Sund- 
strand  Corp.  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  owns  a  major¬ 
ity  interest  plans  to  move  soon  into  a  new 
plant  near  Paris,  along  with  a  separate, 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  that  makes  perish¬ 
able  cutters  for  machine  tools.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  the  new  plant  will  bolster  ef¬ 
ficiency,  reduce  overhead,  and  slightly  in¬ 
crease  capacity.  American  Machinist,  a 
trade  publication,  reports  that  at  least  two 
American  companies  are  considering  setting 
up  plants  in  Japan,  which  has  just  raised 
its  tariffs  on  imported  machines  to  25  per¬ 
cent  from  15  percent. 

U.S.  OPERATIONS  TRIMMED 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  are  trying  to  trim  down  their  U.S. 


operations  so  as  to  reduce  overhead  and 
attain  efficiency  at  the  present  levels  of 
production.  Kearney  &  Trecker  is  complet¬ 
ing  a  $3  million  280,000-square-foot  addition 
to  its  special  machinery  plant  in  Milwaukee. 
It  will  then  close  two  older  plants,  reducing 
its  total  plant  space  to  450,000  square  feet 
from  725,000,  its  inventories  by  about  one- 
third  and  overhead  costs  by  an  estimated 
$700,000  a  year.  It  hopes  to  let  its  employ¬ 
ment  fall  to  1,600  from  1,700  through  normal 
attrition. 

Sundstrand  last  year  shut  down  a  machine 
tool  plant  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  pulling 
operations  back  to  its  Rockford,  Ill.,  head¬ 
quarters.  American  Tool  Works,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  spending  $1,250,000  for  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  has  cut  overhead  costs  “to  make 
ourselves  tough,  wiry,  and  strong  to  meet 
the  expected  onslaught  of  competition  and 
also  to  work  within  the  limits  of  available 
business,”  in  the  words  of  John  Hussey,  vice 
president,  marketing. 

A  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation  survey  shows  that  U$.  builders 
boosted  spending  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  $12  million  last  year  from  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960.  “If  we  can  continue  to  make 
better  tools  that  in  some  way  help  our  cus¬ 
tomers  reduce  their  costs,  we  can  compete,” 
says  T.  A.  Strimple,  president  of  National 
Acme.  As  an  example,  he  points  to  a  new 
machine  developed  by  his  company  which 
performs  70  different  machining  operations 
on  a  typewriter  part. 

SOME  HOPEFUL  ABOUT  ORDERS 

Some  companies  are  hopeful  that  domestic 
business  will  pick  up  after  it  becomes  clear 
what  special  incentives  to  .capital  spend¬ 
ing  the  Government  might  provide  industry. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  readying  new 
tax  depreciation  schedules  on  some  5,000 
items  (including  machine  tools)  which  may 
•enable  companies  to  set  aside  larger  untaxed 
amounts  from  earnings  to  buy  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  administration’s  tax  bill  proposes 
an  8-percent  tax  credit  on  equipment  invest¬ 
ments  made  this  year.  The  provision  has 
passed  the  House,  which  cut  the  credit  to 
7  percent  and  is  in  the  Senate. 

Some  tool  executives  doubt  that  these 
measures  will  sharply  stimulate  buying. 
“This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,”  says 
Rodney  H.  Stebbins,  sales  manager  of  Gisholt 
Machine  Co.,  in  Madison,  Wis.  But  they  do 
observe  that  a  lot  of  inquiries  are  coming 
in  and  predict  that  these  may  be  translated 
to  orders  if  the  tax  benefits  are  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  are  often 
times  called  reactionary,  isolationist,  or 
protectionist. 

It  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  being 
bored.  Almost  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  an  area  affected  by  imports 
has  at  one  time  or  another  protested 
against  imports. 

They  cannot  seem  to  see  the  outcome 
or  the  seriousness  of  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

One  by  one  all  industries  will  come 
under  the  hammer  by  this  process  of 
greasing  the  gate  that  squeaks  the  loud¬ 
est.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  awaken 
to  find  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  outstanding 
example  of  this  type  of  concession  in 
this  trade  fight.  Public  statements  to 
this  effect  have  appeared  in  much  of 
the  U.S.  press.  ' 

Because  of  certain  concessions  the  in¬ 
dustry  appears  to  be  pleased  and  content 
to  go  along  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  rest  of  us  in  other  industries. 
This  appearance  may  be  deceiving  since 
my  mail  is  filled  with  worried  questions 
from  the  textile  industry. 


The  trouble  that  they  are  in  for  will 
come  when  their  customers  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  forced  to  buy  cheaper  textiles 
or  none  at  all  because  their  jobs  have 
been  taken  by  imports. 

We  cannot  buy  retail  and  sell  whole¬ 
sale  and  remain  solvent. 

This  economy  is  based  upon  five  pil¬ 
lars — investment,  production,  payrolls, 
consumption,  and  profit.  All  five  are 
interdependent ;  one  needs  the  other  and 
each  is  equally  important. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  simple 
economic  fact  that  can  be  found  than 
this  recent  story  contained  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  in  private  cor¬ 
respondence  to  my  office : 

Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  9,  1962. 
Financial  Editor, 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  financial  news  columns 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  on  June  7  that  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
purchased  3,500  tons  of  steel  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  “at  30  percent  below  similar  bids  from 
our  domestic  steel  companies,”  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  saving  to  the  Government  of  $153,000. 
From  the  description  of  the  steel,  the  bids  by 
U.S.  companies  must  have  been  around  $700,- 
000,  while  the  30  percent  lower  German  bid 
was  around  $490,000,  so  there  must  have  been 
some  other  costs  not  included  in  the  Navy 
statement  that  $153,000  had  been  saved  to 
the  Government. 

If  a  $700,000  shipment  had  been  added  to 
our  gross  national  product,  35  percent  of 
that  sum  (or  $245,000)  would  have  been  used 
to  pay  our  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes, 
which  sum  would  have  been  collected  from 
the  steel  company  which  received  the  order, 
its  employees,  its  sources  of  supply,  such  as 
the  coal  mines,  iron  ore  mines,  etc.,  and  the 
services,  such  as  the  domestic  utilities  and 
the  railroads.  The  workers  employed  by  the 
suppliers  and  services  (including  all  Govern¬ 
ment  services) ,  would  also  receive  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  wages,  part  of 
which  would  have  been  applied  for  their  so¬ 
cial  security  funds,  pensions,  etc.,  while  any 
domestic  unemployment  resulting  from  plac¬ 
ing  this  order  abroad  will  decrease  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  social  security  and  pension 
funds.  The  loss  of  the  order  to  domestic 
mills  and  the  placing  of  the  order  in  West 
Germany  will  increase  very  substantially  the 
unfavorable  international  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  which  our  Government  is  trying  to 
avoid,  to  pare  our  losses  of  gold. 

The  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  said  that  75  percent  of  all  his  cor¬ 
poration’s  income  is  returned  to  workers  in 
the  corporation  and  the  suppliers  of  material 
and  services  which  are  furnished  to  the  cor¬ 
poration,  part  of  which  goes  for  local.  State 
and  Federal  taxes.  In  view  of  these  obvious 
losses  to  the  Government  and  to  the  wage 
earners  of  this  country,  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  learn  how  the  Navy  has  de¬ 
cided  that  $153,000  has  been  saved  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  not  to  mention  the  loss 
of  national  prestige. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Willard  F.  Rockwell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  the  following  statement 
appeared : 

Our  city  depends  on  labor  for  its  economic 
existence.  The  bulk  of  the  breadwinners  in 
this  district  tend  blast  furnaces,  mine  coal, 
mold  glass,  participate  in  occupations  which 
are  dependent  on  these  industries. 

We  are  not  an  area  of  white-collar  workers. 
We  do  not  have  the  broad  harbors  of  the 
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coastal  cities,  nor  do  tourists  flock  to  see 
the  sights  of  our  town. 

Without  industry,  Pittsburgh  as  a  bustling 
metropolis  would  cease  to  exist. 

But  we  are  in  the  precarious  position 
where  most  of  those  employed  derive  their 
income  from  industries  that  today  are 
threatened  with  increased  competition  and 
higher  costs. 

This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  national 
problem  we  face  when  we  discuss  jobs 
and  trade.  As  Members  of  this  Congress 
you  can  understand  why  I  am  so  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  publicly  announced 
statements  by  officials  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  certain  industries  are  expend¬ 
able  and  must  be  sacrificed  to  what 
President  Roosevelt  called  “the  will-o’- 
the-wisp  of  foreign  trade.” 

Let  me  assure  all  of  you  of  my  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world  as 
well  as  my  country,  and  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  I  am  not  now,  nor  have 
I  ever  been,  an  opponent  of  free  trade 
as  such.  I  am  for  as  much  free  trade 
as  we  can  afford. 

I  have  found  that  when  you  scratch 
a  freetrader,  he  bleeds  like  a  protection¬ 
ist. 

The  dying  flatglass  industry  was  given 
a  new  lease  on  life  when  the  President 
raised  protective  tariffs.  Incidentally, 
this  puts  the  rate  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rates  prior  to  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements.  For  this, 
the  President  has  been  commended  by 
the  glass  industries,  but  the  Belgians 
and  other  exporters  condemn  and  threat¬ 
en  our  Government  with  embargoes  and 
reprisals.  In  trying  to  save  our  glass  in¬ 
dustry  we  may  well  lose  all  the  so-called 
diplomatic  gains  for  which  we  sacrificed 
our  industry. 

Correspondence  from  Labor  Union 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Mr. 
James  J.  Chinnici,  said: 

Walworth  Co.  supplied  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  Nautilus,  with  fittings  and 
products.  Now  they  are  going  out  of  malle¬ 
able  fitting  business.  By  the  end  of  June,. 
500  people  will  be  left  jobless.  Cite  this  as 
only  one  example  of  what  is  happening  all 
over  this  State  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  foreign  competition  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  being  jobless  today.  Job¬ 
less  numbers  are  Increasing  and  the  economic 
level  of  our  Nation  is  rapidly  declining.  This 
has  to  stop  and  stop  soon.  I  beg  you  to  look 
into  this  situation.  Do  what  you  can  to 
correct  it.  I  believe  that  the  tariff  on  im¬ 
ports  to  this  country  should  be  raised  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  The  die  is  cast. 
We  place  in  your  hands  the  responsibility  of 
correcting  this  situation. 

You  can  see  why  some  of  us  are  put 
in  the  position  of  being  the  Devil’s  ad¬ 
vocate  on  any  proposal  that  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  citizens,  further  de¬ 
preciate  their  job  opportunities. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  wire  from 
R.  A.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Greater 
Greensburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  I  quote: 

Westinghouse  atomic  reactor  plant  in 
Waltz  Mills,  closes  March  25.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  most  highly  skilled  in  this  type 
of  work  to  be  let  out. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  a  genera¬ 
tion  and  a  half  of  steady  employment. 
Highly  skilled  nuclear  plant  workers  ask 
what  they  will  be  retrained  for  under  the 


Trade  Adjustment  Act.  I  do  not  feel 
that  aid  in  the  future  will  do  any  more 
good  than  closing  the  barn  door  after 
the  cows  get  out.  These  matters  are 
very  serious  to  those  of  us  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  our  people. 

Approximately  600  primary  jobs  are  at 
stake.  According  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  statistics,  600  jobs  lost  to  this 
community  means  the  loss  of  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  24  retail  estab¬ 
lishments;  loss  of  $2,160,000  in  retail 
sales;  loss  of  the  use  of  642  automobiles; 
1,044  additional  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs;  the  loss  of  $3,540,000  in  personal 
income;  bank  deposits  will  lose  an  addi¬ 
tional  net  account  of  $1,940,000;  and  the 
sustaining  revenue  for  1,776  persons  will 
be  taken  from  the  community.  These 
figures  are  statistical  data  provided  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  effect 
of  a  job  loss  in  any  community. 

My  district  is  a  distressed  area.  We 
have  gone  through  the  economic  de¬ 
preciation  of  our  coal  industry  because 
of  imports  of  residual '  oil.  Our  alumi¬ 
num  houseware  goods  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  the  brunt  of  reduced  employment 
because  of  imports.  Our  tool  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  challenged  by  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad.  The  handmade  glass 
industry  has  been  told  that  it  is  expend¬ 
able.  The  relief  being  given  by  the 
President  to  the  flat  glass  industry  will 
require  the  passage  of  time  to  regain  the 
markets  lost  because  of  the  imports  of 
glass. 

In  every  field,  in  every  effort,  in  every 
area,  the  unrestricted,  unbalanced  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
caused  unemployment,  depreciated  in¬ 
vestments,  curtailment  of  production 
and  increased  relief  rolls.  All  of  us  want 
free  trade,  and  we  should  have  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  afford  it. 

Any  trade  that  benefits  one  group,  and 
injures  another,  is  not  equitable  and  can¬ 
not  be  justified  either  from  the  base  of 
economics,  diplomacy,  or  political  expe¬ 
diency. 

I  stand  ready  to  vote  as  I  have  in  the 
past  for  all  remedial  legislation  to  help 
our  economy,  but  I  see  little  purpose  in 
continuing  to  vote  for  injuries  that  are 
self-inflicted. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  for  these 
displaced  workers.  We  want  to  help — 
this  I  am  sure  of. 

Many  are  too  old,  and  will  end  up  on 
relief  rolls.  This  condition  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated.  It  is  not  the  exception,  it  is  becoming 
the  rule  in  our  economy,  to  have  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  closed  because  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Pacts  and  testimony  presented  before  our 
Committee  on  Imports  show  that  hundreds 
of  industries  and  individual  plants  are  in 
the  same  precarious  economic  position. 

Alone  there  is  not  much  I  can  do.  With 
your  reevaluation  of  the  trade  position,  hope 
can  be  given  to  these  discouraged  workers 
that  their  Government  considers  their  wel¬ 
fare  paramount  and  that  no  injustices  will 
be  done  by  legislation  to  create  further  in¬ 
jury. 

COMMON  MARKET 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  a  speech  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  January  23,  1962,  said  the 
Common  Market  is  our  only  choice  if 
the  U.S.  economy  is  to  continue  to  grow. 
He  called  it  a  moral  duty,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Morals  in  international 


trade  are  like  friendships  in  a  poker 
game.  They  only  count  if  you  have  the 
winning  hand. 

Many  important  Americans,  in  and  out 
of  Government,  have  called  the  Common 
Market  a  threat  and  have  predicted  the 
doom  of  the  U.S.  economy  unless  we 
court  and  marry  the  European  countries, 
without  delay.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
union  would  be  a  shotgun  wedding. 

I  feel  that  if  the  American  people  lose 
their  sense  of  balance  in  this  instance, 
it  will  be  the  most  tragic  mistake  in  our 
entire  history.  After  a  proper  time 
spent  courting,  the  day  may  come  when 
a  marriage  between  our  economies  may 
have  a  chance  of  fruitful  union. 

I  disagree  with  the  proponents  of  H.R. 
11970,  when  they  use  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  as  the  “bogeyman”  for  scaring  the 
American  people  into  a  move  that  can 
well  destroy  our  basic  concept  of  a 
free  enterprise  government.  It  do  not 
consider  the  Common  Market  a  “bogey¬ 
man,”  a  Frankenstein,  or  a  commercial 
threat.  It  was  conceived  and  brought 
into  being  by  our  own  State  Department 
as  a  buffer  area — economically,  militar¬ 
ily  and  diplomatically — as  a  tool  in  the 
cold  war  strategy.  In  these  areas,  it 
fulfills  its  promise. 

One  of  its  chief  architects  is  now  an 
official  of  our  Government  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  present  plans  for  a  new 
trade  program  and  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duties 
if  we  failed  to  properly  consider  the 
grave  consequences  of  basing  our  ac¬ 
tion  on  H.R.  9900  without  dispelling  the 
distorted  picture  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  presented  to  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  There  are  some  Americans 
who — for  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves — are  sincere  freetraders. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  partial  list  of  the  participants  in  the 
U.S.  Trade  Policy  Conference.  Even  a 
casual  examination  will  verify  my  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  interests  of  the  main  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation. 

Conferences  for  Corporation  Executives, 
U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy  (Sponsored  by 
the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University). 
March  6  and  7,  1962,  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Participants:  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.; 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.;  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States;  the  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank;  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  the  European  Community;  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston;  Ford  Motor  Co.;  the  Gillette 
Co.;  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.;  individuals: 
Christian  Herter  and  several  others;  Insti¬ 
tute  for  International  Development;  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines;  International 
Federation  of  Petroleum  Workers;  Interna¬ 
tional  General  Electric  Co.;  International 
Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp.;  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.;  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  International, 
S.A.;  Pan  American  World  Airways;  Pfizer 
International  Inc.;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Corp.;  Societe  D’  Information 
Financiere  et  Industrielle,  Inc.;  Sverdrup  & 
Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc.;  Underwood  Corp.; 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America;  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council;  Washington  Board  of  Trade; 

U.S.  Government:  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Department  of  the  Army;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce;  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers;  Department  of  Defense;  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  Foreign  Service  Institute; 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces;  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor;  Library  of  Congress; 
National  War  College;  Department  of  State; 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  T7.S. 
Information  Agency. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  generation 
of  Americans  is  faced  with  the  most  se¬ 
rious  economic  decision  of  our  history 
since  the  historic  session  of  Congress  in 
1828.  History  tells  us  that  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  that  our  young  Nation 
faced  the  momentous-  decision  between 
carrying  on  the  protective  tariff  policy 
borne  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  or  going 
back  to  the  free  trade  policies  of  Adam 
Smith  and  his  “Wealth  of  Nations.” 

History  also  records  that  the  great 
Americans  of  that  day  led  by  Daniel 
Webster,  the  arch  enemy  of  protection¬ 
ism,  shifted  their  votes  and  voices  from 
free  trade  and  carried  the  day  for  the 
future  greatness  of  America.  We  are 
told  that  this  was  “yesteryear,”  and  we 
now  live  in  a  new  world. 

Every  generation  has  been  compelled 
to  face  a  “new  world.”  It  is  our  turn, 
and  looking  forward  requires  quite  a  bit 
of  looking  backward  to  see  where  we  are 
heading.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
put  it,  “We  have  to  back  up  straight 
ahead.”  You  can  plan  the  future,  but 
can  cannot  change  the  past. 

TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY  ON  TRADE 

In  the  past  months  we  have  been 
bombarded  with  statements  on  why  we 
must  lower  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on 
imports  and  why  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  some  American  industries  will  be 
sacrificed  to  permit  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  In  support  of  this  plea 
for  unlimited  and  unrestricted  power, 
the  advocates  contend  that  our  exports 
exceed  our  imports  by  over  $5  billion 
and  we  must  import  more  if  we  wish  to 
continue  to  export.  If  we  were  selling 
more  than  we  are  buying,  why  would 
we  have  a  deficit  of  over  $3%  billion 
in  our  balance  of  payments  for  1961? 

The  whole  story  is  not  told  by  this 
statement  of  $5  billion  of  excess  exports 
as  you  are  not  informed  that  this  excess 
consists  of  over  $1  billion  in  military  sup¬ 
plies,  over  $1»4  billion  in  agricultural 
products  exchanged  for  soft  currencies, 
$200  million  of  ICA  purchases,  another 
$1  billion  of  subsidized  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  and  additional  sums  for  subsidies 
on  cotton,  and  so  forth.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  additional  one-half  billion 
dollars  it  costs  our  Treasury  to  subsidize 
the  agricultural  exports.  Adding  all  of 
these  figures  together  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  have  no  excess  of  exports  over 
actual  dollar  imports.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  need  to  import  more  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  trade.  We 
might  consider  cutting  out  subsidized 
and  giveaway  exports. 

Another  untold  story  is  that  the  im¬ 
port  figures  are  given  in  foreign  origin 
value  and  do  not  represent  equal  pur¬ 
chases  at  prices  which  would  be  required 
by  American  producers.  We  therefore 
export  at  one  value,  and  import  at  an¬ 
other  value.  In  this  process  we  export 
fewer  items  and  receive  tremendous 
quantities  in  return. 


A  third  untold  fact  is  the  statement 
relative  to  the  number  of  people  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  foreign  trade. 
You  have  not  been  told  that  among  those 
directly  affected  are  workers  who  work 
the  greater  percentage  of  their  time  in 
producing  domestic  products,  and  you 
are  also  not  told  that  included  in  those 
indirectly  affected  is  your  grocer,  your 
banker,  your  lawyer,  and  even  social 
service  workers,  all  of  whom  would  hold 
their  positions  and  do  their  work  even  if 
there  were  no  imports.  How  little  this 
group  is  affected  can  be  illustrated  by 
asking  your  grocer  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  close  down  if  he  had 
to  stop  selling  coffee. 

The  question  which  is  avoided  and 
unanswered  in  this  propaganda  is  how 
many  American  workers  have  been  af¬ 
fected  and  how  many  may  be  affected 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  pat  answer 
simply  because  no  money  is  available  for 
an  item-by-item,  industry-by-industry, 
job-for-job,  payroll-by-payroll  study. 
Nothing  less  will  tell  the  whole  story.  I 
ought  to  know,  I  have  been  working, 
holding  hearings,  reading  hundreds  of 
briefs,  trying  to  come  up  with  answers 
on  how  many  jobs  are  displaced  by  im¬ 
ports.  One  point  stands  out  clear,  clear 
enough  for  all  to  see:  For  every  $1  spent 
to  find  out  how  many  jobs  are  lost,  $1,000 
is  spent  to  show  how  many  jobs  we  gain. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  American  Congress  and,  in  turn,  the 
American  people,  is  the  lack  of  press, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  of  the  other 
side  of  the  free  trade  versus  protection 
policies  for  American  jobs  and  industry. 
One  thing  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradition,  is  that  for  every  word  given 
to  the  so-called  protection  group,  whole 
pages  are  being  given  to  the  free  trade 
group.  Local  newspapers,  commonly 
known  as  hometown  papers,  are  doing 
the  only  good  job  of  reporting  this  issue 
up  to  date. 

In  1958,  I  made  a  public  prediction. 

I  said  then  and  repeat  now,  “every  in¬ 
dustry  that  expands  overseas  will  be¬ 
come  profree  trade  as  soon  as  the 
foreign  profits  start  rolling  in.  I’ve 
searched  every  scrap  of  writing  I  can 
find;  I’ve  visited  as  many  countries  as 
physically  possible;  I’ve  tried  to  give 
American  industries  and  workers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  their  story  to  my  com¬ 
mittee.  I’ve  talked  to  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  trade  and  I 
have  not  found  one  nation  in  the  whole 
world,  that  does  not  protect  its  payrolls, 
its  industries,  its  minerals,  and  its  agri¬ 
culture. 

While  we  are  talking  more  free  trade, 
reducing  our  already  low  tariffs,  we  find 
that  every  other  nation  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively — Common  Mar¬ 
ket — is  reducing  internal  barriers,  but 
increasing  external  barriers.  How  else 
can  the  Common  Market  succeed?  Can 
the  member  countries  allow  goods  to 
come  in  below  their  cost  of  production 
and  still  prosper?  They  cannot,  any¬ 
more  than  we  can. 

We  found  this  out  in  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history  and  because  we  learned 
our  lesson  in  trade  economics,  early  and 


well,  we  created  in  this  country  what  is 
now  being  heralded  as  a  miracle  in  the 
Common  Market;  we  created  the  largest, 
most  profitable  market  in  the  world. 
Everytime  in  our  history,  when  tariffs 
went  below  20  percent  on  imports,  we 
ran  into  serious  trouble.  Our  first  de¬ 
pression  followed  the  tariff  cutting  pro¬ 
gram  of  1832.  Although  the  Congress 
proposed  a  cut  in  tariff  rates  from  45 
percent  to  20  percent  we  never  made  it. 
By  the  time  we  reached  30  percent  we 
were  in  the  grips  of  a  recession  that 
forced  a  revision  of  plans  and  upped  the 
tariffs  again  to  the  1832  level. 

Maybe  tariffs  are  not  the  answer,  but 
it  is  historical  that  everytime  we  cut 
tariffs  we  had  a  “recession.”  We  are  told 
that  protectionism  is  a  bad  word  and 
worse,  a  bad  national  policy.  If  this  Is 
so,  why  do  we  have  immigration  laws? 
Why  do  we  bar  peoples,  and  yet  we  do 
not  bar  the  products  they  make?  How 
much  difference  is  there  between  a  for¬ 
eigner  coming  to  the  United  States  and 
taking  your  job,  or  staying  home  and 
sending  to  America  the  products  you  pro¬ 
duce  ?  In  either  case,  you  lose  your  job. 

It  is  a  peculiar  twist  of  mental  maneu¬ 
vering  by  some  persons  that  see  logic  in 
restricting  the  importation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  newspapermen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
professionals,  and  other  peoples  of  all 
nations.  The  same  persons  see  no  harm 
in  flooding  the  market  with  the  foreign 
products  of  steelworkers,  automakers, 
and  other  production  workers. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
South,  the  West,  and  other  areas  that 
enjoy  protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and/or  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  to  protect  their  costs  of 
production,  join  in  the  “anvil  chorus”, 
against  Members  who  have  plants  shut 
down,  workers  displaced  by  imports  of 
low-priced  foreign  articles.  Let  us  see 
what  our  friends  and  neighbors  are  doing 
and  then  decide  whether  protectionism 
is  a  bad  word,  or  a  bad  policy  for  a  na¬ 
tion  and  its  people. 

Canada  has  a  “Made  in  Canada”  rule 
for  customs  that  openly  espouses  the 
protectionist  policy.  “When  any  item  is 
produced  in  Canada  and  reaches  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
consumption  of  that  product  in  Canada, 
the  customs  office  raises  the  tariffs  on 
imports  for  the  practical  and  simple  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  its  industry.”  They 
have  recently  manipulated  their  curren¬ 
cy  to  help  exports  and  to  reduce  imports. 

They  thus  allow  it  to  grow  without 
competition  from  imports  that  can 
undersell  the  local  product  and  it  does 
not  matter  where  the  products  come 
from,  the  United  States,  Hong  Kong,  Ja¬ 
pan,  or  the  Common  Market. 

In  this  past  year — 1961 — 57  such  rul¬ 
ings  increasing  tariffs  were  quietly  put 
into  effect.  The  latest  increased  tariffs 
were  put  on  tires,  electric  home  dish¬ 
washers,  powerboat  controls,  surgical- 
room  lights,  lighter  flints,  drycleaning 
equipment,  and  dozens  of  other  items. 

Contrast  this  with  a  few  examples  of 
our  own  disregard  of  the  facts  of  our 
economic  life.  In  1947,  we  imported 
480,000  lighters;  in  1959  we  imported 
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46 ‘/a  million.  In  1961,  we  imported 
409,030  dozen  tennis  balls  in  the  first 
5  months — no  figures  available  yet  for 
the  full  year — against  a  total  12-month 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  1 
million  dozen.  Five  years  ago  southern 
California  planted  35,000  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes;  this  year  less  than  2,000  acres 
were  planted.  For  every  2  tons  of  steel 
we  sold  in  1961  we  imported  3  tons.  Iron 
ore  imports  have  made  Minnesota  min¬ 
ing  fields  a  depressed  area. 

No  item  produced  in  Mexico  can  be 
imported  except  in  restricted  quantities 
and  with  exorbitant  tariffs.  Mexico  pro¬ 
tests  import  duties  by  United  States  on 
minerals,  yet  it  imposes  an  export  duty 
on  these  same  minerals. 

The  Common  Market  countries  tariff 
all  items  imported  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  market.  They  will  only 
buy  what  they  need,  and  will  tariff 
everything  else.  No  sugar  or  coffee  grow¬ 
ing  country  imports  sugar  or  coffee.  In 
fact,  all  the  workers  in  industry  ask  for 
is  the  same  protection  for  their  cost  of 
living  as  we  give  to  the  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  growers.  Sugar  countries, 
while  receiving  U.S.  subsidies  over  the 
world  price,  impose  export  duties  on  their 
own  sugar. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  joined  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  Following  the  regulations  and  tar¬ 
iffs  in  force  would  we  have  to  follow 
suit  and  put  the  75  cents  a  pound  tariff 
on  coffee  that  West  Germany  has  on 
coffee?  What  then,  would  our  program 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  with  our  Latin 
neighbors  accomplish.  In  fact,  our  West 
German  friends  have  a  $5.06-a-ton  tar¬ 
iff  on  American  coal  “to  protect  their 
costs  of  production  of  domestic  coal  and 
the  jobs  of  their  coal  miners.” 

At  this  time  it  might  be  good  to  re¬ 
view  the  editorial  that  appeared  in  a 
leading  West  German  newspaper  of  re¬ 
cent  date.  Maybe  they  have  in  mind 
giving  jobs  to  our  unemployed  coal  min¬ 
ers,  tool  steel  makers,  turbine  and  gen¬ 
erator  workers,  radio,  electronics  and 
consumer  goods  workers  who — because 
of  their  protective  tariffs,  and  our  open 
markets — are  out  of  work. 

I  quote  verbatim,  the  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  from  Bonn,  Germany: 

West  Germany  Job  Openings 

Bonn,  Germany,  December  3. — A  leading 
newspaper  suggested  today  that  West  Ger¬ 
many  import  jobless  Americans  to  meet  an 
acute  labor  shortage. 

Handelsblatt  said  in  an  editorial  the  U.S. 
Government  might  cooperate  in  the  scheme — 
by  paying  the  transportation  costs  or  of¬ 
fering  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  wages  in  the  two  countries. 

"As  for  the  willingness  of  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  work  in  Germany,"  the  newspaper 
commented,  “this  can  hardly  be  doubted.” 

The  United  States  has  close  to  4  million 
unemployed;  West  Germany  has  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  jobs  to  be  filled. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  all  feel  about 
shipping  your  neighbors  overseas,  chas¬ 
ing  after  the  jobs  Congress  and  the  trade 
policies  of  our  country  have  deported 
in  the  last  decade.  Usually  deportation 
procedures  are  a  long,  hard  fought 
battle  with  the  intended  deportee  fight¬ 
ing  for  all  he  is  worth  to  stay  here  in  the 
land  of  the  free,  and  home  of  the  brave. 


I  can  just  hear  my  immigrant 
father — God  rest  his  soul — reading  these 
statements  and  blasting  loose  with  his 
famous  remark  about  “free  schools, 
dumb  people.”  I  do  not  want  to  leave, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  part  of  any  plan 
that  intends  to  send  my  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  even  some  of  my  family,  to 
Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  anywhere 
else  because  their  country,  with  my  vote, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  earn  a  living. 

It  may  work — I  am  not  qualified  to 
express  a  positive  opinion.  This  much 
I  do  know — I  want  to  live  and  die,  work 
and  raise  my  family  in  this,  my  own 
native  land.  A  well-known  importer  has 
gone  even  further,  and  suggested  ex¬ 
portation — lock,  stock,  and  barrel  of  our 
American  unemployed.  I  wonder  if  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  expect  Congress 
to  pass  an  appropriation  to  turn  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  around  to  face  the 
other  way? 

In  other  words,  we  will  add  our  great¬ 
est  national  asset:  manpower — skilled, 
trained,  and  intelligent — to  the  money; 
know-how;  sales  promotion,  and  domes¬ 
tics  market  already  given  to  our  com¬ 
petitors  overseas. 

I  can  remember  not  so  long  ago,  when 
we  were  going  all  out  to  create  jobs  for 
the  Japanese  and  the  West  Germans. 
How  can  any  American  legislator  vote 
for  trade  legislation  and  how  can  any 
administration  continue  a  trade  policy 
that  allows  this  kind  of  a  situation  to 
exist  and  in  fact,  grow.  The  Japanese 
said  something  along  the  same  line  when 
they  suggested  “now  that  you  admit  we 
can  make  things  cheaper  and  better 
than  you,  you  should  stop  making  these 
items.” 

It  is  bad  enough  for  foreign  producers, 
interested  in  their  own  welfare  and  prof¬ 
its,  to  take  this  attitude — but  how  much 
worse  can  we  get  when  our  own  State 
Department  suggests  we  abandon  cer¬ 
tain  industries,  eliminate  certain  trades 
and  jobs,  subsidize  injured  industry  and 
retrain  workers  for  jobs  not  yet  taken 
by  the  Japanese.  Germans,  and  so  forth, 
all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  make  one  point  and  make  it 
clear,  without  restrictions.  I  favor  a 
common  market  with  any  country,  any 
group  of  countries  or  any  area,  just  as 
soon  as  they  gain  our  economic  standing, 
our  wage  levels,  our  costs  of  living,  our 
way  of  life.  We  can  help  them,  and  we 
have.  We  cannot  help  them  or  our¬ 
selves,  unless  we  have  full  employment. 

The  truth  is  that  we  will  have  more 
serious  trouble  taking  our  market  back 
after  we  give  it  away.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  classical  case  of  window  glass. 

This  points  up  the  seriousness  of 
granting  uneconomic  concessions  to  na¬ 
tions  which  build  up  their  economy  on  a 
false  foundation.  The  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  already  protesting  vigorously 
and  bitterly.  They  claim  that  the  loss 
of  that  part  of  our  market  effected  by 
the  new  tariff  rates  on  flat  glass  alone, 
will  cost  the  Belgian  economy  5,000  jobs. 
Does  not  this  mean  that  the  5,000  Bel¬ 
gians  have  displaced  5,000  American 
jobs,  and  considering  the  effect  upon  our 
economy,  measures  up  to  a  fantastic  im¬ 
pact  upon  employment  in  our  own 
economy. 


This  tariff  increase  alone,  according  to 
the  Belgian  figures,  and  using  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  job  evaluation 
impact  comes  to  the  following  totals  of 
impacts  in  various  economic  areas  in  the 
United  States;  5,000  jobs  for  glass  in¬ 
dustry;  8,700  additional  full-time  jobs  in 
the  community;  14,800  people  sustained 
in  the  community;  5,350  more  cars  put 
into  use;  $29,500,000  will  be  added  to 
personal  income;  $14,500,000  will  be 
added  to  net  bank  deposits;  and  $18 
million  will  be  added  to  retail  sales, 
enough  to  open  200  new  retail  outlets. 

This  is  the  impact  on  our  economy 
when  the  seed  money  of  production 
wages  is  planted  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
our  own  economy.  You  can  understand 
now  why  the  common  market  countries 
are  prosperous. 

We  are  considered  the  world’s  greatest 
exporting  Nation.  Are  we?  No,  not  by 
a  long  shot.  If  we  measure  dollar  vol¬ 
umes,  yes.  If  we  measure  imports  as 
against  gross  national  products,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “No.” 

The  United  States  has  a  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  $546  billion,  and  ex¬ 
ports  $20  billion  out  of  which  about  $14 
billion  represents  dollar  sales.  West 
Germany  has  a  GNP  of  $60  billion  with 
exports  of  $11  billion. 

If  we  carry  out  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
11970,  as  now  written,  our  diplomatic 
problems  will  mount  even  faster  than  our 
economic  depreciation.  Only  two  re¬ 
straints  can  save  the  American  consumer 
goods  industries  under  the  full  and  free 
trade  impact  of  H.R.  11970,  if  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Chief  Executive  who  may 
not  use  the  judgment  and  restraint 
shown  by  the  President  in  the  glass  and 
carpet  wool  cases. 

These  restraints  will  only  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  in  time,  disaster  will  strike 
our  free  enterprise  system.  The  first 
and  most  important  safeguard  we  have 
is  the  natural  inclination  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  large  numbers  of  Americans, 
to  buy  American  and  to  buy  union  made 
goods,  and  others  who  realize  that  they 
destroy  job  opportunities,  profits  and  in¬ 
vestment  incentives  when  they  buy 
foreign  made  goods  that  displace  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  on  our  market  shelves.  Some 
of  the  proponents  of  H.R.  11970  are  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  discourage  this  group 
by  propaganda,  false  and  misleading 
statistics,  and  above  all — the  threat  of 
physical  destruction  of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  second  restraint  will  be  overcome 
sooner  than  our  theorists  imagine.  This 
is  the  lack  of  production  facilities  to 
provide  the  enormous  amount  of  goods 
and  equipment  our  economy  consumes. 
Any  person  hiding  behind  the  thought 
that  our  productivity  and  know-how  will 
protect  us  is  living  in  a  fool’s  economic 
paradise. 

On  March  9,  H.  S.  Geneen,  president, 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
had  this  to  say : 

Labor  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  Euro¬ 
pean  workers  are  as  skilled  as  our  own.  The 
United  States  has  no  monopoly  on  produc¬ 
tion  know-how  and  the  plain  fact  is  that 
Europeans’  labor  rates  are  lower  than  U.S. 
rates. 

This  combination  of  low  labor  costs  and 
high  productivity  means  that  U.S.  labor  and 
management  will  have  to  work  as  a  team  to 
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raise  productivity  to  maintain  our  ability  to 
compete  effectively,  as  the  only  valid  basis 
gor  granting  either  labor  or  capital  a  greater 
share  of  the  common  output. 

Geneen  recommended  “increased  ex¬ 
ports  through  U.S.-owned  foreign  com¬ 
panies.” 

It  means  simply  and  plainly  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11970  as  written  will  in¬ 
crease  the  foreign  participants  who  will 
sit  in  on  labor-management  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  will  establish  a  new  criteria 
for  profits  based  upon  foreign  values 
forcing  more  and  more  American  run¬ 
aways  who,  following  Mr.  Geneen’s  ad¬ 
vice,  will  become  foreign  export  agencies, 
as  well  as  manufacturers. 

After  studying  the  Commerce  figures, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  figures 
as  they  pertain  to  Pennsylvania  are 
shaded  to  benefit  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11970.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  from 
the  very  same  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  announces 
Pennsylvania  exports  of  manufactured 
products  to  be  $1,189,500,000.  A  survey 
of  all  manufacturers  with  100  or  more 
employees  doing  $25,000  or  more  busi¬ 
ness  shows  total  exports  to  be  $921,500,- 
000.  The  markup  of  $268  million  is  what 
the  Commerce  Department  has  added 
for  what  they  call  the  estimated  f.o.b. 
port  side. 

By  this  same  method  of  unrealistic, 
uneconomic,  unsound  statistical  report¬ 
ing,  Congress,  and  the  people,  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  6  million  workers  owe 
their  jobs  to  export  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Let’s  examine  this  for 
a  minute. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  valued 
at  the  manufacturer’s  cost,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  jobs  and  wages  is  $9,792,400,- 
000.  The  added  value  markup  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  $7,105,600,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $16,898  million. 

This  is  the  figure  used  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  importer  groups,  the 
National  Manufacturers’  Association, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  propo¬ 
nents  of  H.R.  11970,  in  calculating  the 
jobs  created  by  exports. 

It  is  not  a  true  figure,  nor  can  any 
stretch  of  the  statistics  prove  that  the 
jobs  created  are  anywhere  near  the 
number  stated  by  any  of  the  following 
testimony,  and  public  statements  on  job 
totals : 


Labor  Department _  3,  100,  000 

Secretary  of  Labor _  4,  000,  000 

Secretary  Hodges _  6,  000,  000 

Importers’  Council _ : _ 12,  000,  000 


Charles  Percy  of  Bell  &  Howell  tops  all 
the  job  estimates  by  claiming  up  to  15 
million  jobs  for  export  workers. 

All  of  the  above  say  that  imports  only 
displace  between  2  and  500,000  jobs.  We 
must  first  realize,  that  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  only  16,- 
800,000  jobs  in  manufacturing  with  a 
payroll  of  $90  billion  a  year. 

Incidentally,  this  $90  billion  payroll 
is  the  seed  money  for  a  $92  billion  budget. 
Actually,  the  jobs  ought  to  be  related  to 
the  manufactured  products  wage  con¬ 
tents.  Recently,  the  Japanese  Trade 
Council  put  out  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  propaganda  purporting  to  show  the 
number  of  jobs  created  in  every  State 
by  exports  to  Japan. 


I  challenged  the  figures  for  my  State, 
and  a  few  other  States.  In  answer  to  my 
speech  for  the  Record,  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  from  this  foreign  in¬ 
terest  group: 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  I  read  with  interest  your 
comments  on  tariff  and  trade  appearing  at 
page  A557  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  25.  In  those  remarks  you  were 
critical  of  the  report  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council  showing  the  jobs 
created  in  the  United  States  by  exports  to 
Japan.  In  your  view,  the  figures  on  exports 
and  jobs  created  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Mississippi  are  inconsistent.  I  am 
writing  you  to  clarify  the  record  on  this. 

Upon  superficial  examination,  your  excep¬ 
tions  to  our  report  would  appear  to  be  well 
taken,  but  they  are  nevertheless  unsound. 
What  you  have  overlooked  is  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  Pennsylvania  workers  (of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud)  as  compared  to  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  workers  in  Mississippi,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
insofar  as  exports  to  Japan  are  concerned. 
These  productivity  statistics  were  obtained 
from  the  1958  Census  of  Manufactures  with 
respect  to  industrial  products  and  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products.  They  show  that  the 
average  annual  value  of  industrial  shipments 
from  Pennsylvania  per  employee  was  over 
$25,000;  the  average  value  of  shipments  per 
worker  in  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  about  $5,500.  We  are  now  speaking  of 
employees  engaged  in  direct  production, 
which  figure  was  doubled  in  our  report  to 
account  for  indirect  employment  created  in 
service  and  supplying  industries,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  sources  and  methodology  of 
the  study.  Our  figures  for  direct  production 
employees  in  1960  were  2,426  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  5,809  for  Mississippi. 

For  Pennsylvania,  the  average  value  of 
annual  shipments  per  direct  production  em¬ 
ployee  was  high  because  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  following  export  industries: 
petroleum  products,  with  an  average  annual 
value  of  shipments  of  over  $70,000  per  work¬ 
er;  iron  and  steel  scrap,  with  an  average 
annual  value  of  shipments  of  over  $42,000 
per  worker;  chemical  specialties,  with  an 
average  value  of  about  $34,000  per  worker; 
steel  mill  products,  with  an  average  value  of 
about  $28,500  per  worker;  power  generating 
machinery,  with  an  average  value  of  over 
$21,000  per  worker;  and  other  industries  with 
a  high  value  of  annual  shipments  per  pro¬ 
ductive  worker. 

For  Mississippi,  the  production  of  cotton 
for  export  to  Japan  predominates  (Japan  is 
far  and  away  the  best  customer  for  U.S.  cot¬ 
ton)  .  According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  average  worker  in  the  cotton- 
fields  produces  an  annual  value  of  cotton 
shipments  of  $4,300,  a  far  cry  from  the  value 
of  production  of  the  industrial  workers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Including  all  workers  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  engaged  in  producing  commodities 
for  export  to  Japan,  Mississippi  only  averages 
an  annual  $5,500  in  value  of  shipments  per 
worker.  Obviously,  despite  the  fact  that 
total  1960  Pennsylvania  shipments  to  Japan 
in  dollar  value  were  more  than  double  the 
shipments  of  Mississippi,  more  Mississippian 
workers  are  employed  because  of  the  very  low 
average  productivity  of  cotton  farmers  and 
cottonfleld  workers.  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  our  agricultural  cot¬ 
ton  price  support  programs. 

The  foregoing  explanation  accounts  for 
the  much  higher  employment  in  exports  to 
Japan  of  agricultural  States  in  the  South 
(such  as  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Ala¬ 
bama)  as  compared  with  the  industrial 
Northern  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  report  was  the  result  of  long,  careful 
and  objective  study  and  that  the  figures 
contained  therein  have  not  been  manipula¬ 


ted  to  prove  any  preconceived  thesis.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  confer  with  you  re¬ 
garding  our  methods  in  pursuing  this  study 
and  are  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
persuade  you  of  their  reasonable  accuracy. 

We  would  appreciate  your  inserting  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
to  correct  any  misapprehensions  that 
might  have  resulted  from  your  comments  of 
January  25. 

Respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Stitt, 

Director. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  unusual  arithmetic  of  the  American 
agent  for  the  Japanese  trade  council, 
Mr.  Nelson  A.  Stitt. 

In  classifying  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Alabama — as  like  States  and  using 
his  own  figures,  we  find  the  very  unusual 
situation  in  these  States  where  two  jobs 
are  created  by  a  gross  production  of 
$4,300  for  a  full  year’s  work. 

Mr.  Stitt  states  that  Pennsylvania’s 
$60  million  yearly  gross  business  with 
Japan  creates  4,852  jobs  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  $32  million  gross  yearly 
business  with  Arkansas  creates  11,618 
jobs.  He  arrived  at  these  figures  in 
about  the  same  way  that  Attorney  Barn¬ 
hart,  representing  the  importer’s  council, 
arrived  at  his  figures. 

It  seems  that  Stitt  took  the  mean  av¬ 
erages,  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross 
product  with  the  number  of  workers  ac¬ 
tually  working  and  just  doubled  the 
numbers.  In  Pennsylvania  he  claims 
the  creation  of  2,426  direct  jobs,  doubled 
to  4,852.  In  Mississippi  he  claims  crea¬ 
tion  of  5,809  direct  jobs  doubled  to 
11,618.  Barnhart  takes  the  figures  of 
6  million  that  Secretary  Hodges  arrived 
at  by  doubling  the  Labor  Department’s  3 
million  figure,  doubled  it,  and  comes  up 
with  12  million  jobs.  Double,  double, 
that’s  the  trouble  with  these  statistics. 

They  all  seem  to  forget  that  only  one 
part  of  any  set  of  figures,  whether  they 
be  sales,  cost  or  production  figures,  mat¬ 
ters  in  developing  the  job  impact  of 
trade.  In  studying  job  impact,  the  only 
figure  to  be  considered  is  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  worker  as  wages. 

If  $4,300  in  Mississippi  creates  two 
jobs  with  wages  set,  a  Federal  minimum 
requirement  of  $1  an  hour,  the  purchase 
of  $4,300  worth  of  goods  from  Japan, 
with  wages  set  at  a  maximum  35  cents 
an  hour — including  all  fringes — will 
create  at  least  six  jobs  in  Japan. 

Maybe  that  is  why  there  is  a  labor 
shortage  in  Japan  and  as  I  have  shown 
in  this  testimony,  some  of  our  econo¬ 
mists  and  proponents  are  suggesting  we 
export  our  unemployed.  One  wonders 
how  many  of  our  workers  are  willing  to 
accept  this  solution. 

Europe  has  an  average  wage  of  85 
cents  an  hour,  including  fringes.  Japan 
has  an  average  wage  of  35  cents  an  hour, 
including  fringes.  The  United  States 
tabs  an  average  wage  of  $2.96  an  hour, 
including  fringe  benefits.  It  follows, 
then,  that  for  every  85  cents  worth  of 
labor  content  in  an  imported  article  from 
the  Common  Market  an  American 
worker  loses  $2.96  an  hour,  and  for  every 
35  cents  worth  of  Japanese  labor  con¬ 
tent,  he  loses  $2.96  an  hour. 

This  fact  you  can  accept  and  test  it 
any  way  you  want,  and  you  will  find 
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that  simple  arithmetic  spells  out  why 
our  job  economy  is  dying  while  foreign 
countries,  exporting  to  the  United 
States,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Do  not  be  kidded  into  believing  that 
foreign  productivity  is  lower  than  ours 
because  that  argument  is  as  outdated 
as  most  of  the  free  trade  arguments  are. 
To  show  how  silly  this  argument  is  let 
us  examine  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  March  11,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  laugh  off  foreign  wage  differ¬ 
entials  with  this  illustration.  Quote: 

The  single  most  important  factor  is  pro¬ 
ductivity,  output  per  man-hour— a  study 
showed  that  the  average  Japanese  worker 
earning  22  cents  an  hour  only  produced  30 
cents  worth  of  product  while  an  American 
worker  counterpart  earning  $1.95  an  hour 
produced  $3.19  an  hour  worth  of  product. 

If  this  were  true.,  then,  an  item  costing 
$3.19  in  Japan  would  cost  $2.33  in  labor 
as  against  U.S.  costs  of  $1.95.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  the  Japanese  can  sell  lighters 
for  30  cents  as  against  $1.25  for  United 
States.  Also,  why  we  can  only  sell  raw 
materials,  fuel,  machine  tools,  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  any  quantities  to 
Japan.  In  return  we  buy  manufactured 
goods  and  products  we  produce  in  sur¬ 
plus  in  our  own  country. 

If  we  could  produce  cheaper  than  our 
competitors  instead  of  Japan  selling  the 
United  States  85  percent  consumer  goods 
and  buying  only  15  percent  consumer 
goods,  these  figures  would  be  reversed. 

In  a  recent  nationwide  article  we  find 
that  in  talking  about  foreign  production, 
the  article  says: 

American-owned  foreign  plants  produce 
four-fifths  as  much  as  their  American  plants. 

Allowing  this  20-percent  drop  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  how  can  we  explain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad  and  why  the  American  plant  has 
been  moved  overseas  if  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  cheaper  here  than  they  can  in  for¬ 
eign  countries? 

Like  most  other  statistics  and  argu¬ 
ments,  I  have  read  in  this  debate,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
believe  all  they  are  being  told  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  they  will 
be  the  biggest  suckers  since  the  Indians 
sold  Manhattan  for  $24. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  wages  and  productivity  in  the 
same  Japan  we  have  been  talking  about: 

Theory  Versus  Fact 

For  over  4  years  a  Harvard  liberal  in  the 
labor  movement  lias  given  me  the  well- 
known  bird  every  time  I  talked  about  foreign 
imports  injuring  U.S.  industry  and  destroy¬ 
ing  U.S.  job  opportunities.  Recently  he  came 
into  my  office  after  returning  from  Japan. 

While  there,  my  visitor  stepped  down  in 
the  valley  of  realities  and  came  back  with 
a  new  view  of  free  trade  between  unequal 
economies.  This  is  his  story:  “I’ve  disagreed 
with  you  over  the  years.  I  was  wrong.  I’ll 
suport  your  position  in  this  fight  all  the  way. 
What  I  saw  in  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
Japan  convinced  me  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  a  free  world  market,  no  matter  how 
much  we  automate.” 

In  one  instance  I  watched  a  production 
line  in  an  electronics  plant.  They  had  the 
new  machines  we  have  in  our  own  domestic 
plants  where  we  have  a  contract.  The  only 
difference  was  that  our  machines  were  9 
years  old  while  theirs  were  only  2  years  old. 
The  rate  of  production  per  unit  was  timed 
at  the  same  productivity  per  machine  as  our 
machines. 


The  difference,  however,  was  that  in  the 
United  States,  one  worker  operated  one  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  pay  scale  of  around  $2.60  an  hour, 
while  in  Japan,  one  female  worker  operated 
two  machines  at  15  cents  an  hour.  An  in¬ 
spector  earned  about  20  cents  an  hour  as 
against  over  $3  an  hour  in  the  United  States. 

Unless  we  are  content  to  fix  our  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  wages,  income,  and  way  of 
life  as  the  peak  of  our  progress,  we  must 
fight  any  further  depreciation  of  our  job 
opportunities.  Much  will  be  said  about 
the  number  of  jobs  created  by  exports  as 
against  job  losses  from  imports.  Any¬ 
body  can  use  any  set  of  figures  that  best 
suits  the  side  of  the  question  being  spon¬ 
sored. 

However,  anybody  who  kids  himself 
into  the  fake  economic  equation  of  “prof¬ 
its  from  exports  offsetting  losses  of  jobs 
from  imports”  will  find  out  he  has  been 
badly  misinformed. 

We  sell  $14  billion  and  we  add  $6 
billion  as  exports,  while  we  buy  and  pay 
for  $15  billion  worth  of  imports.  The 
fact  that  we  export  more  than  we  im¬ 
port  does  not  mean  we  sell  more  than 
we  buy.  According  to  Blough,  of  United 
States  Steel,  we  shipped— not  neces¬ 
sarily  sold — 2  million  tons  of  steel,  but 
we  imported — purchased — 3  million  tons 
of  steel  in  1961. 

The  impact  of  imports  must  be  studied 
from  both  the  payroll,  the  profit,  and 
above  all,  the  selling  price  before  we 
move  into  any  program  of  further  de¬ 
preciating  our  domestic  market.  Since 
1950,  the  U.S.  position  in  woi’ld  steel 
production  dropped  by  over  50  percent. 
We  used  to  produce  46  percent  of  world 
steel;  we  now  produce  26  percent.  In 
the  same  10  years  our  exports  dropped 
from  15  percent  of  world  totals  to  7  per¬ 
cent  while  our  imports  jumped  from  1*4 
percent  to  5  percent.  Remember  that 
the  volume  by  tonnage  had  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  payrolls,  profits,  and 
unemployment  than  the  dollar  value  of 
trade. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  percentage  increases  in  our  most 
bothersome  competitive  countries  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  discuss  trade  from  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  point  of  view  because  ever  since  our 
industi’ial  revolution  started,  there  has 
been  no  real  comparison  between  our 
wage  and  foreign  wage  levels.  In  fact, 
the  rise  in  foreign  wages  is  basically  the 
cause  of  their  recent  economic  well-being 
Our  high  wages  here  are  the  only  reason 
for  the  fight  by  foreign  countries  to 
dump  their  manufactures  into  our  mar¬ 
ket. 

Markets  are  created  by  high  income, 
not  low  selling  prices.  Lower  prices 
create  more  production  only  when  higher 
income  creates  more  consumption. 

The  bugaboo  being  dreamed  up  by  the 
academicians  who  are  driving  Great 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market  and 
are  pushing  the  United  States  to  the 
same  ending  is  a  figment  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  Calling  the  Common  Market  a 
threat  to  our  economic  well-being  is  the 
worst  kind  of  propaganda. 

If  the  Common  Market  is  to  succeed 
it  must  protect  its  own  production 
against  cheap  foreign  imports  whether 
they  come  from  the  United  States,  Ja¬ 
pan,  or  South  America.  If  their  nations 
do  not  protect  themselves,  the  Market 


will  dissolve  in  less  time  than  it  took  the 
State  Department  to  put  it  together. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  the  Common 
Market  is  made  up  of  sovereign  nations, 
and  not  States  with  a  common  set  of 
laws  and  a  Federal  or  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

For  instance,  when  we  protect  cotton 
imports,  subsidize  cotton  exports  to  help 
the  economy  of  the  cotton  States,  while 
at  the  same  time,  we  reduce  tariffs  and 
drive  States  producing  bicycles,  glass, 
and  consumer  goods  into  depressed  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  there  is  nothing  much 
the  injured  State  can  do  about  it.  How¬ 
ever,  if  France’s  auto,  glass  and  textile 
industry  is  sacrificed  so  that  Germany 
can  export  its  machinery  to  Japan,  how 
long  do  you  think  France  will  stay  in 
the  Common  Market? 

One  of  our  problems  stems  from  a  na¬ 
tional  inferiority  complex.  This  complex 
has  been  created  deliberately  and  ob¬ 
jectively  by  some  organized  groups  lofty 
ideals  sometimes  hide  the  practical  and 
deliberate  plans  of  greed  and  profiteer¬ 
ing. 

The  simplest  proposition  is  clothed  in 
the  most  complicated  phraseology. 
Thus,  the  clearest  facts  are  beclouded. 
Most  of  us  mistake  such  talk  for  super¬ 
intelligence  and  therefore,  beyond  our 
commonsense  and  ordinary  comprehen¬ 
sion.  We  get  to  the  point  where  we  sit 
openmouthed,  listening  to  a  formula 
of  planned  deceit  which  we  believe  to  be 
exclusive  knowledge  beyond  the  grasp 
of  just  simple  folks. 

If  you  take  time  to  analyze  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  the  so-called  freetraders, 
you  will  note  the  similarity  in  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  those  of  us  who  are  sin¬ 
cerely  and  militantly  fighting  for  our 
economic  well-being,  and  that  expressed 
by  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  Howard,  eco¬ 
nomics  professor,  when  he  said : 

The  problems  are  intricate  and  cannot  be 
fully  understood  even  by  the  intelligent 
minority. 

This  much  I  do  know  and  so  should 
every  other  American:  “Production  will 
go  to  the  low-cost,  low-wage  areas,  and 
sales  will  go  to  the  high-profit,  open- 
market  areas.”  An  open  market  coupled 
to  a  nonprotective  tariff  policy  is  an  open 
invitation  to  economic  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  disaster.  This  Nation  in  two  world 
wars  and  the  Korean  conflict  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  protective  policy  had 
created  and  preserved  the  industrial 
ability  and  trained  workers  necessary  to 
win  all  three  conflicts. 

I  suggest,  before  committing  our  Na¬ 
tion  to  this  new  unrealistic  trade  policy, 
we  need  to  consider  the  cost  and  the  risks 
involved.  The  tariff  cuts  under  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Acts  had  not  had  a 
serious  effect  up  until  1958  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  hard-hit  industries.  The  overall  im¬ 
pact  of  imports  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  our  marketplace.  If  Congress 
pushes  through  any  further  tariff  cuts 
without  allowing  the  past  4  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  measured,  it  will  commit 
this  Nation  to  a  policy  that  may  very  well 
destroy  for  many  years  to  come  any  bet¬ 
terment  in  our  way  of  life. 

If  we  tie  up  to  the  Common  Market  we 
would  be  honorbound  to  give  each  State 
veto  power  over  rates  of  tariffs  the  same 
as  each  country  in  the  Common  Market 
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exercises  a  veto  over  external  tariff  rates 
as  well  as  external  policies.  Otherwise, 
we  will  find  ourselves  with  1  vote  for 
50  States  against  1  vote  for  each  coun¬ 
try  on  every  tariff  to  be  set.  Although 
we  find  ourselves  putting  more  power 
into  the  administrative  branch,  which, 
in  turn,  will  stop  even  the  small  voice  the 
States  have  through  their  elected  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  we  do  not  seem  to 
worry  about  the  ganging  up  that  will 
take  place  in  any  grouping  of  trading 
nations.  For  example,  GATT,  under 
whose  free  trade  policy  we  have  cut 
tariffs  on  over  50,000  American-made 
items  up  until  1958.  We  have  cut  from 
46.7  percent  to  a  12-percent  average 
tariff. 

Our  experience  with  GATT  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  Congress.  Congress  will 
find  that  we  gave  away  trade  advan¬ 
tages  on  almost  every  deal  we  made  un¬ 
der  GATT.  Without  being  funny,  you. 
can  safely  say  that  we  made  trade  deals 
with  the  GATT  pointed  right  at  our 
economic  belly. 

It  would  be  suicide  to  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  Common  Market  produc¬ 
tion  for  either  our  revenue,  or  our 
defense.  It  can  only  be  considered  a 
threat  if  the  Common  Market  refuses  to 
sell  us  materials,  products  or  services  we 
cannot  do  without,  and  refuses  to  buy 
from  us  the  same  essentials  for  their 
own  well-being.  This  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  trade  history  except  in  the 
case  of  war  or  political  and  economic 
sanctions.  If  this  happens,  all  the  com¬ 
pacts,  treaties  or  “gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments,”  would  not  amount  to  a  fiddler’s 

d -  and  we  had  better  have  exactly 

what  we  are  fighting  for,  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  domestic  labor,  domestic  capi¬ 
tal,  and — above  all,  domestic  know-how. 
This  is  not  isolationism,  it  is  survivalism. 

Trade  is  the  exchange  of  something 
of  value  for  something  else  of  value, 
trading  what  you  do  not  need  for  the 
thing  you  do  need.  Nations  must  have 
employment,  and  production  creates 
employment.  The  use  of  trade  for  the 
sake  of  trade  profits  never  creates  a  mu¬ 
tually  successful  economy  for  trading 
nations. 

Even  if  we  discount  the  job  loss,  how 
much  has  been  lost  by  our  economy  be¬ 
cause  we  have  promoted  both  private 
and  public  investments  in  oversea  com¬ 
petitive  production  without  safeguarding 
our  domestic  production  against  the  im¬ 
ports  from  these  same  facilities. 

Here  is  a  6-year  score  on  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  by  private  Amei'ican  inves¬ 
tors  : 


Amount 

of 

investment 

Profits 
returned 
to  U.S. 
companies 

Investments  in  Western  Eu- 

Millions 

Millions 

•  rope,  1956-61  (6-year  total)... 

$5, 141 

i  $2, 261 

Investments  in  underde- 

veloped  areas  (6-ycar  total).. 

6,552 

i  8,  794 

Investments  in  Latin  America 

(6-year  total) . . 

3. 057 

i  4, 379 

Grand  total . .  . 

13, 750 

15, 394 

1  This  does  not  count  money  left  overseas  for  reinvest¬ 
ment,  expansion,  automation,  and  cash  reserves.  The 
less  restrictions  we  put  on  imports,  the  more  profits  for 
our  American  investors  overseas  and  their  stockholders 
but  the  less  wages  for  American  workers. 


It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  to  base  their 
claims  for  the  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  11970  upon  the  so-called  agri¬ 
culture  trade  balance.  There  are  claims 
made  by  various  groups  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  at  this  time  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  claims  of  the  National  Council 
of  Amei’ican  Importers  in  public  docu¬ 
ment  entitled  “How  Imports  Create  U.S. 
Jobs.”  This  pamphlet  purpoi’ts  to  show 
the  following  U.S.  agriculture  exports, 
fiscal  1961. 

Now  you  can  see  why  I  led  the  fight 
against  H.R.  5  which  would  have  given 
even  more  concessions  and  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  our  American  investoi’s  over¬ 
seas.  I  note  that  many  of  the  advocates 
of  H.R.  5  are  now  advocates  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff' -cutting  legislation;  the  only 
difference  being  that  now  they  are 
against  foreign  investments. 

In  time  they  will  be  against  the  free 
trade  concept  of  tariff  cuts  if  it  is  not 
too  late.  Remember  that  in  the  main, 
this  is  the  same  group  who  conceived, 
delivered  and  wet-nursed  the  Common 
Market  baby  which  they  now  see  as  a 
full-grown  menace  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  the  Common 
Market  as  a  menace.  I  see  it  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  for  the  workers  of  the  market  area. 
It  will  raise  standards  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  but  until  its  economic  level  of 
wages  and  individual  purchasing  power 
l’eaches  our  own,  it  is  economic  suicide  to 
talk  of  a  marriage  between  our  two 
economies. 

At  best,  it  would  be  a  shotgun  wedding 
with  nothiixg  but  bickering,  fighting, 
misunderstanding,  distrust,  and  even¬ 
tually  ending  in  divoi'ce,  leaving  behind 
a  lot  of  children  in  the  fox-m  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  unemployment,  and  a  handful 


U.S.  agricultural  exports,  fiscal  1961 


As  percent 
of  U.S. 
production 

As  percont 
of  world 
trade 

Wheat..  . . . . . 

49 

44 

Cotton... . . 

49 

41 

Soybeans . . . . 

26 

75 

Soybean  and  cottonseed  oil... 

20 

75 

Rice _ _ _ _ _ 

56 

15 

Feed  grains  ..  . . . . 

16 

48 

Tobacco . . . . . 

29 

33 

Lard . . . 

20 

69 

Tallow  and  greases . . . 

40 

74 

Hides  and  skins.  . . 

30 

n.a. 

Fruits  and  preparations.  . . 

18 

n.a. 

Vegetables  and  preparations... 

7 

n.a. 

Calendar  1960. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


of  rich  scavengers  who  represent  either 
or  both  sides  in  the  proceedings. 

I  see  nothing  but  economic  deprecia¬ 
tion,  with  greater  unemployment,  more 
disti’essed  areas,  and  heavier  personal 
taxloads  if  this  bill  passes  without 
changes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  time 
that  the  major  expoi’ts  as  listed  are 
wheat  and  cotton,  both  of  which  are 
appi’oximately  50  percent  of  total  Amer¬ 
ican  production  exported.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  this  for  just  a  minute.  Since  we 
export  50  pei’cent  of  our  wheat,  then  it 
follows  that  we  are  paying  60  cents  a 
bushel  subsidy  to  American  exportex’s  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  suppox’t  of  $2  and  the 
$1.40  woi-ld  mai’ket  price.  Accoi’ding  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — quoted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Tuesday,  March 
13 — this  amounts  to  $400  million  a  year 
out  of  taxpayers  pockets. 

Let  us  move  to  cotton  and  we  find 
that  in  cotton  the  same  condition  ob¬ 
tains.  Cotton  is  exported  at  a  price  of 
$139.50  per  500-pound  bale.  However, 
it  is  price  supported  to  $172  for  the 
same  amount  of  cotton.  This  means  the 
American  textiles  mills  pay  $42.50  per 
bale  while  the  American  taxpayers  pay 
out  $42.50  as  a  subsidy  to  oxxr  foreign 
competitors  who  buy  American  cotton. 
Since  the  American  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton  according  to  American  textile  and 
apparel  indxxstries  is  8,268,000  bales  and, 
using  the  49  percent  figure,  we  export 
over  8  million  bales  of  cotton.  Here 
again  we  find  appi’oximately  $340  mil¬ 
lion  of  subsidies  paid  by  taxpayers  in 
order  to  expoi’t  cotton.  The  cost  to  the 
United  States  under  various  agriculture 
programs  is  estimated  to  reach  $1,700 
million  this  year. 

I  make  this  point  to  show  that  we 
cannot  sustain  the  American  economy  on 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products. 
Testimony  befoi’e  the  subcommittee  on 
the  impact  of  imports  and  exports  on 
Amei’ican  employment  tends  to  show 
that  we  have  become  in  fact  an  exporter 
of  foods  and  raw  materials  and  an  im¬ 
porter  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  combined  employment  of  textile 
and  apparel  industries  is  2,500,000  men 
and  women — one-eighth  of  the  total  of 
over  16  million  engaged  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  enterpi-ises  in  the-  United  States. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  already  done 
to  the  textile  industry  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures.  This  excludes  1,- 
213,000  employees  in  the  appai'el  and  re¬ 
lated  industries. 


1947 

1957 

1961 

Decrease, 

percent 

Number  of  employees . . 

1,335,000 
28, 800, 000 
8.2 

1,000,000 

21,200,000 

1.9 

892,200 

19,600,000 

1.9 

34 

Cotton  svstem  snindles  _  _ 

Profits  on  sales..  . . . 

Profits  on  net  worth . 

18.0 

4.2 

4.0 

78 

I  also  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  consumption 
of  cotton  dropped  fi’om  over  26  percent 
of  the  world  to  18  percent.  Only  a  small 
part  in  the  decrease  in  the  United  States 
can  be  explained  by  the  production  of 
manmade  fiber  products.  Also  the  cot¬ 
ton  content  in  the  last  7  years  after  the 


passage  of  Public  Law  480  shows  an  iix- 
ci’ease  of  42  percent  in  impoi’ts  and 
against  a  decrease  of  20  percent  of  ex¬ 
ports. 

Since  1954  under  Public  Law  480  we 
have  shipped  6 -million-plus  bales  of 
cotton  valued  at  $837  million  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  their  tradi- 
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tional  consumption  of  cotton.  These  6 
million  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  $837 
million  were  paid  for  in  local  currency 
which  could  be  only  spent  in  the  local 
economy.  Whereas  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  from  this  cotton  are  available  to 
be  sold  to  us  for  American  dollars  which 
under  the  Bretton-Woods  and  other 
agreements  are  readily  exchangeable 
for  gold  at  a  fixed  gold  price.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  that  many  textiles 
are  sold  at  very  close  prices,  a  difference 
of  one-eighth  cent  a  yard  or  approxi¬ 
mately  1  percent  of  value  is  often  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  as  to  whether  a  mill  can 
continue  to  operate. 

Before  getting  away  from  a  general 
picture  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
from  the  Western  Growers  Association: 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  agriculture 
handbook  No.  132  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  141 -page  booklet  which  re¬ 
views  agricultural  trade  policy  throughout 
the  world,  should  be  read  as  proof  that 
reciprocal  trade  does  not  exist  and  that  vari¬ 
ous  protective  devices  are  used. 

The  president  of  the  Western  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  representing  the  vegetable  and 
melon  industries  of  California  and  Arizona, 
had  this  to  say  “incidentally,  these  agricul¬ 
ture  products  are  nonsubsidized  and  appar¬ 
ently  because  of  this  fact  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  no  financial  stake  directly 
in  these  products,  they  have  become  the 
whipping  boys  for  agricultural  imports.’’ 
statistical  "hocus-pocus”  on  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

The  contention  that  agricultural  exports 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  1960-61  reached 
record  proportions  at  $4.9  billion,  and  that 
78  percent  of  this  was  sent  to  countries  with 
which  we  made  trade  agreements,  while 
imports  of  competitive  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  amounted  to  $1.8  billion,  needs  some 
reexamination.  The  $4.9  billion  export 
figure  is  official  and  need  not  be  questioned. 
However,  in  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  “The  Demand  and  Price 
Situation”  for  August  1961,  page  9,  stated 
that  about  60  percent  of  these  exports  re¬ 
ceived  some  form  of  Government  assistance. 
This  consisted  of  outright  subsidies  such  as 
those  that  apply  to  our  exports  of  wheat 
and  cotton  of  which  we  exported  over  $2 
billion  in  1960,  outright  grants  (gifts) ,  etc. 
Only  40  percent  of  the  total  was  sold  for 
dollars  with  no  governmental  assistance. 
This  part  of  our  agricultural  exports  was 
slightly  below  the  previous  year. 

To  attribute  our  agricultural  exports  and 
specifically  their  expansion  to  the  benefits 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  is,  of 
course,  wholly  unjustified  in  view  of  the 
pertinent  factors  as  above  stated.  Actually, 
the  need  for  subsidization  in  order  to  export 
is  proof  that  the  trade  agreements  have  not 
opened  foreign  markets  to  our  farm  pro¬ 
ductions;  we  do  not  have  reciprocal  trade 
on  agriculture;  quite  the  contrary.  Only 
our  subsidies  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

Our  imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  supplementary  or  comple¬ 
mentary.  The  complementary  imports  are 
those  that  do  not  compete  with  domestic 
farm  products — examples:  coffee,  tea,  crude 
rubber,  cocoa,  etc.  These  are  all  ffee  of 
duty.  Nevertheless,  importation  of  these 
products  gives  the  foreign  countries  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  our  products.  Once  again, 
the  trade  agreements  program  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these  products  because  we  have  no 
tariff  on  these  imports. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
SUBSIDIES 

The  above  stated  that  in  fiscal  year  1961 
there  were  duty-free  imports  of  $1.8  billion, 
which  should  give  rise  to  exports  of  a  like 
volume  by  supplying  other  industries  with 
the  necessary  dollars.  This  should  therefore 
be  deducted  from  the  $4.9  billion  of  exports 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  if  we  seek  to  determine 
the  influence  of  our  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  The  explort  figure  then  would  come 
to  $3.1  billion. 

It  further  stands  to  reason  that  this  sur¬ 
plus  of  exports  would  not  have  occurred 
without  the  subsidization  to  which  we  have 
resorted.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
subsidies  between  them  come  to  more  than 
$550  million  in  1960.  Before  we  subsidized 
the  exports  of  raw  cotton  our  foreign  market 
was  fading  rapidly.  Our  average  exports  of 
cotton  from  1950  to  1952  was  5  million  bales 
per  year.  In  1956  these  exports  dropped  to 
2,214,000  bales.  Then  we  began  to  subsidize 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  1957.  Ex¬ 
ports  jumped  to  7,598,000  bales.  This  was 
followed  by  another  drop  in  1958-59  to 
3,129,000  bales.  On  August  1,  1959,  we  in¬ 
creased  the  subsidy  from  6  cents  per  pound 
to  8 y2  cents.  Exports  again  responded.  In 
1960  our  exports  leaped  back  to  the  7-mil¬ 
lion-bale  level. 

What  did  our  trade  agreements  have  to 
do  with  this?  Nothing.  Our  record  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  are  the  result  purely  and  sim¬ 
ply  of  our  subsidization  and  governmental 
assistance.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year  1958-59 
our  agricultural  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
$300  million.  Imports  were  $4  billion;  ex¬ 
ports  $3.7  billion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
increase  in  exports  has  been  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  heavier  subsidies  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  assistance.  Witness  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  report,  already  quoted, 
namely,  “The  proportion  of  unassisted  dol¬ 
lar  sales  was  slightly  below  the  previous 
year”  (referring  to  fiscal  year  1961  over  fiscal 
year  1960) . 

ESCAPE-CLAUSE  RELIEF 

The  statement  that  any  concession  granted 
in  negotiations  is  subject  to  the  further  safe¬ 
guarding  procedures  of  the  escape  clause  un¬ 
der  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  economic  injury 
from  imports  to  domestic  producers  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  negotiated  tariff  reduction 
ignores  the  record  under  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  regardless  of 
which  political  administration  has  been  in 
power.  Since  its  inception  in  1947,  the  record 
shows  that  the  odds  are  almost  10  to  1 
against  getting  relief  under  this  procedure. 
The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has  failed  to 
find  serious  injury  in  70  cases  out  of  110. 
The  White  House  turned  down  27  of  the  re¬ 
maining  cases  coming  to  it  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  a  recommendation  for  a 
higher  duty.  This  left  13  cases  on  which 
some  affirrhative  action  was  taken. 

In  1961,  the  cantaloup  and  watermelon 
growers,  assisted  by  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  presented  two  very 
strong  cases  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  relief  from  these  excessive  imports. 
Although,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  seri¬ 
ous  injury  was  proved,  the  Commission,  con¬ 
sistent  with  policy,  granted  no  relief  and 
denied  the  petitions  as  stated  above. 

EXPORT  VALUES  AND  FOREIGN  VALUES 

In  October  1961,  a  report  by  the  Nation¬ 
wide  Committee  on  Export  and  Import  Policy 
covering  the  subject  of  “import  competition 
employment”  covered  this  subject  very  well 
by  stating,,  “In  weighing  these  trade  statis¬ 
tics  we  should  keep  before  us  the  fact  that 
the  import  values  are  foreign  values,  i.e., 
the  sales  choice  to  our  importers  exclusive 
of  duty,  ocean  freight,  marine  insurance, 


etc.”  This  fact  tends  to  shrink  the  impact 
of  imports  in  terms  of  man-hours  required 
to  produce  them.  For  example,  in  1960,  our 
imports  of  shirts  were  valued  at  $14  million. 
What  did  this  mean?  What  are  $14  million 
worth  of  shirts?  How  many  shirts?  In  this 
country,  it  would  mean  7-9  million  shirts  at 
factory  prices.  How  many  employees  would 
be  needed  to  make  that  many  shirts?  But 
wait.  The  imports  were  not  7  million  or  9 
million  shirts,  but  24  million.  At  our  value, 
they  would  have  represented  $36  to  $48  mil¬ 
lion.  Innumerable  other  examples  could  be 
given.  In  terms  of  man-hours  required  to 
produce  the  1960  imports  of  $14.6  billion 
exports  of  perhaps  triple  that  value  would  be 
required  to  balance  the  account. 

All  farmers  recognize  that  they  must  com¬ 
pete  with  other  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  for  today’s  consumer  markets. 
That  constant  factor  is  good  healthy  com¬ 
petition  and  is  a  parcel  with  our  balance  of 
our  supply  and  demand.  This  type  of 
domestic  competition  assures  our  consuming 
public  of  getting  the  very  best  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  least  amount  of  money  and  over 
a  period  of  time,  results  in  a  fair  return  for 
both  labor  and  industry.  In  this  respect,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  American  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  is  paying  the  highest  agri¬ 
cultural  wages  in  the  world  and  cannot  fairly 
compete  with  foreign  producing  areas  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  low  tariffs  and  wages 
often'  10  to  20  times  less  than  our  farmers 
are  paying.  This  type  of  competition  poses 
a  real  serious  problem  and  one  which  has 
been  created — whereby  these  foreign  im¬ 
ports  result  in  oversupply  and  destroy  the 
marketplace.  This  is  not  only  a  serious 
economic  problem  for  agriculture,  but  is  one 
with  which  labor  certainly  has  a  self-interest 
in  as  well.  We.  cannot  argue  that  our  labor 
costs  are  too  high.  In  preference  to  this,  let’s 
say  that  it  is  the  extremely  low  wages  in 
the  foreign  producing  areas  which  have  ad¬ 
vanced  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  be  argued  that 
regardless  of  who  pays  for  exports,  the 
jobs  created  benefit  the  total  economy. 

This  is  only  true  hi  part.  When  taxes 
are  collected  from  workers,  it  cuts  down 
the  purchasing  power  in  the  market  place 
which  in  turn  cuts  down  employment. 

In  addition  to  present  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus¬ 
tries  the  entire  future  of  our  cotton 
farmers,  ginners,  compressors,  and  ware¬ 
housemen — not  included  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  figures — is  threatened.  If 
the  domestic  mills,  which  pay  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  support  price,  or  higher,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  U.S.  cotton  consumed, 
are  destroyed,  then  it  follows  that  raw 
cotton  interests  must  live  on  the  world 
price  plus  such  additional  subsidy  that 
the  Government  may  wish  to  pay  them. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  depressed 
conditions  in  the  coal  mining  areas  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Those 
same  conditions  will  probably  arise  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  in  the  many  areas  in  many 
States  where  a  large  proportion  of  all 
manufacturing  industry  employees  are 
those  engaged  in  producing  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  and  apparel.  In  many  places  this 
proportion  is  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  retrain  or  to 
move  a  large  number  of  the  employees, 
many  of  whom  have  made  the  textile 
industry  their  life’s  work,  are  skilled  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  industry,  and  have  estab- 
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Iished  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  expected  future,  based  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  textile  industry.  The  liqui¬ 
dation  of  this  industry,  employing  a  large 
number  of  people  and  so  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  or  war,  will  bring  social 
unrest,  family  disruption,  and  heartaches 
to  a  great  number  of  people  in  wide  areas 
of  the  country  where  the  industry  is  lo¬ 
cated. 

The  suggestion  that  these  people  be 
retrained  and  possibly  moved  to  other 
localities  is  not  realistic  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  not  retrained  and 
taken  care  of  some  4  million  employees 
who  are  now  unemployed,  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  that  we  begin  to  add  to  this 
number  an  additional  2  million  employ¬ 
ees.  If  this  program  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  today,  our  unemployment  could  rise 
from  6  to  9  percent.  I  predict  that  when 
the  chips  are  down,  if  H.R.  11970  passes, 
as  it  is  now  written,  it  will  not  be  used  for 
a  few  years.  No  matter  how  unrealistic 
the  proposed  relief  for  workers  may  be, 
common  decency  demands  that  we  in¬ 
clude  this  section  in  the  bill  if  the  bill 
is  passed. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  import 
policy  has  largely  caused  this  decrease 
in  American  jobs.  The  textile  industry 
is  hurt  by  our  cotton-pricing  controls. 
But  it  probably  can  survive  if  we  get  an 
equalization  fee  to  offset  the  8*/2-cent- 
per-pound  subsidy  on  cotton  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  plus  protection  in  the 
form  of  fair  tariff  rates  and  quotas 
against  excessive  importation  of  fabrics 
and  apparel  from  low-wage  countries. 
However,  a  proof  that  the  phase  of  free 
trade  creates  other  restrictions,  witness 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  this  House 
which  will  bar  imports  from  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  not  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Foreign  countries  have  no  just  basis 
to  object  to  any  of  these  procedures. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  restrictions 
which  prevent  or  limit  our  shipping 
many  items  into  their  borders.  There 
is  little  reciprocity  in  practice. 

For  many  years  a  small  group  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  had  not  accomplished  its  purpose 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  many  agreements  be¬ 
tween  other  nations,  the  United  States 
gave  up  more  than  it  gained.  Four  years 
ago,  the  very  same  results  that  are  be¬ 
ing  promised  now,  were  promised  if  we 
would  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  normal  1  year.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate  un¬ 
der  a  1-year  extension  and  that  a  4-year 
extension  would  give  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  tools  with 
which  to  negotiate  on  a  more  permanent 
and  a  more  reciprocal  base.  We  were 
told  that  this  would  curtail  so-called 
runaway  industries  and  runaway  in¬ 
vestments,  and  that  agreements  could 
be  made  that  would  create  export  mar¬ 
kets  without  injury  to  our  own  domestic 
employment.  Why  then  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  the  4  years  were  up — 
all  but  3  months — before  putting  into 
effect  the  lifesaving  tariff  cuts  de¬ 
manded  years  ago. 


It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  4-year  plan  has  been  proven. 
Particularly  in  the  switch  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  imports  and  exports  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  field  percentagewise  and  shift¬ 
ing  from  manufactured  goods  in  exports 
and  nonmanufactured  goods  in  imports 
to  exports  of  nonmanufactured  goods 
and  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  pamphlet  I  referred  to  earlier, 
a  case  is  attempted  to  be  proven  that  the 
United  States  sells  $5  billion  more  than 
it  buys,  showing.  $20  billion  sales  and  $15 
billion  of  purchases.  This  is  a  deliber¬ 
ate  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  an 
obvious  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  a  false  set  of  values  insofar  as  Amer¬ 
ican  imports  and  exports  are  concerned. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  authori¬ 
ties  that  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of 
our  exports  are  not  sales  but  are,  in  fact, 
gifts  and  other  considerations  under  for¬ 
eign  aid,  as  well  as  another  30  percent  in 
agricultural  products  for  soft  credit  and 
other  nonretumable  credits. 

Throughout  the  year  of  hearings  be¬ 
fore  our  subcommittee,  we  made  every 
effort  to  get  testimony  from  persons 
who,  from  their  public  statements,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  information  relative  to  the 
study  we  had  undertaken.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  for  reasons  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  the  only  information  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain — from  what  appears  to  be 
authoritative  sources — has  been  some 
public  releases,  testimony  before  other 
committees  and  through  the  media  of 
TV,  radio,  pamphlets  and  illustrated 
sales  booklets  given  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  departments  of  Government, 
importers  and  others  interested  in  the 
proponent  side  of  this  problem. 

It  might  be  good  to  note  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  proposing 
that  the  international  wheat  agricul¬ 
tural  group  increase  the  world  market 
price  of  wheat  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
supports  for  exported  U.S.  wheat.  On 
the  weekend  of  March  10,  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  world  price  of 
wheat  would  be  increased  12*4  percent 
a  bushel  subject  to  member  nations’  rat¬ 
ification.  This  was  done,  according  to 
this  story,  in  order  to  cut  $80  million  a 
year  off  our  U.S.  subsidy  costs.  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  time  how  any  Amer¬ 
ican  legislator  can  justify  this  action  in 
the  face  of  the  proposal  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  agreed  to  in  the  creation  of  a 
food-for-peace  program?  How  can  we, 
on  one  hand,  justify  to  our  conscience — 
if  not  to  our  constituents — increasing 
the  world  wheat  price  to  our  consumers 
all  over  the  world  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  the  promise  to  the 
underfed  people  of  the  earth  that  this 
country’s  food  program  is  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  and  relief?  We  were  told  that  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  have  to  be  maintained 
in  order  to  sustain  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Is  there  any  difference,  gentlemen,  in 
protectionism  for  one  phase  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  by  may  of  subsidies  and  for  another 
part  of  our  economy  by  way  of  tariffs? 
Does  not  this  wheat  deal  show  that  world 
free  trade  will  be  a  series  of  cartel  agree¬ 
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ments,  fixed  prices,  international  quotas, 
all  contrary  to  our  American  concept  of 
trade  and  free  enterprise. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  you 
scratch  a  free  trader,  you  will  find  a 
protectionist;  it  has  also  been  said  that 
protectionism  has  two  faces,  one  of 
which  wears  the  mask  of  free  trade. 

When  a  nation  restricts  its  imports — by 
tariff,  quota,  multiple  exchange  rates,  or 
whatever — it  openly  acknowledges  its  pro¬ 
tectionism.  But  when  it  subsidizes  its  ex¬ 
ports — a  practice  no  less  protectionist  in 
principle — it  often  proclaims  such  policy  a 
contribution  to  freer  trade.  Yet,  of  the  two 
faces  of  protectionism,  subsidies  to  exports 
and  foreign  investments  often  prove  more 
offensive  to  a  nation’s  trading  partners  than 
do  moderate  restrictions  on  imports. 

There  are  many  pages  of  testimony 
containing — in  the  reports  of  our  sub¬ 
committee  hearings — testimony  to  the 
great  damage  inflicted  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States.  Particularly,  I 
would  recommend  the  testimony  of  the 
Western  Growers  Association  and  the 
hard,  cold  facts  showing  the  practical 
demise  of  the  tomato  industry  in  Nyland, 
Calif. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  re¬ 
view  all  of  the  affected  industries  before 
this  committee  and  I  would  recommend 
the  reading  of  the  hearings  to  those 
among  us  who  appreciate  the  dangers 
involved  in  embarking  upon  the  course 
of  free  trade  embodied  in  H.R.  11970. 
At  this  point,  let  us  make  it  very  clear 
that,  personally,  I  am  an  advocate  of 
liberal,  free — but  equitable — trade  rela¬ 
tions.  Let  me  assure  you  of  my  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world  and 
the  relationship  between  these  problems 
and  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my 
congressional  district.  However,  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  bogeyman  tactics  con¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  many  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  State  Department  which 
purports  to  show  that  unless  we  pass 
this  legislation,  all  world  trade  will  stop, 
the  American  people  will  no  longer  have 
any  of  the  following  items :  automobiles, 
radios,  TV,  telephones,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee, 
brazil  and  cashew  nuts,  olives  and  olive 
oil  and  many  other  items  that  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  having.  I  feel  sure 
we  will  not  have  any  shortages  of  any  of 
these,  and  especially  not  an  insufficient 
supply  of  nuts,  of  all  kinds. 

Now,  this  problem  can  be  discussed 
from  its  economic  implications  without 
getting  into  the  realm  of  fancy,  half- 
truths,  misleading — and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  misrepresentative  statistics. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  country — 
aside  from  national  war  emergencies — 
has  this  Nation  been  denied  any  of  the 
trade  items  named  in  these  pamphlets. 
Nations  do  not  refuse  to  sell  that  which 
they  have  in  surplus. 

The  very  essence  of  free  trade  is  the 
unrestricted  selling  and  buying  of  goods 
between  the  peoples,  States,  and  nations, 
based  upon  need  and  the  availability  of 
supply.  It  is  only  because  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  taking  place,  most  of  it 
with  aid  from  these  United  States,  that 
the  third  element — price — has  entered 
into  the  trade  problem  and  which  must 
be  equalized  before  any  enduring  trade 
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policy  can  be  established  between  com¬ 
peting  nations. 

This  dangerous  third  element  is  the 
sales  price,  based  upon  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  which  a  low-cost  producer  in¬ 
vades  the  market  of  a  high-cost  producer 
who,  because  of  conditions  beyond  his 
control,  cannot  compete.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognizes  this  very  simple  eco¬ 
nomic  fact  when  it  pays  subsidies  for 
the  successful  exportation  of  certain 
commodities.  Other  countries  recognize 
this  simple  fact  by  resorting  to  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  protectionism. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  promoting  world  trade  if  it 
works  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
countries  participating  in  it.  In  the 
hope  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  empowering  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  our  tariffs  on  foreign  products  in 
exchange  for  like  concessions  of  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  our  products. 
It  was  the  hope  that  such  a  program 
would  stimulate  and  strengthen  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

For  the  past  decade,  however,  the 
United  States  has  carried  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  primary  objective  of 
building  the  economies  of  other  nations 
of  the  world  and  winning  or  retaining 
their  good  will  without  regard  to  the 
damaging  effects  upon  our  own  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  own  labor. 

Our  foreign-aid  programs  of  the  past 
two  decades  have  provided  foreign 
countries  with  American  know-how, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  materials  at 
either  no  cost  or  at  far  less  than  the 
cost  to  American  producers  of  like  items. 
We  have  shipped  modern  machinery  and 
equipment  valued  at  $25  billion  to  these 
countries  and  have  thus  created  abroad 
industrial  plants  as  efficient  as  many  of 
our  own.  The  productivity  of  foreign 
labor  has  notably  increased,  yet  foreign 
wages  and  foreign  standards  of  living 
remain  far,  far  below  our  own.  Our  own 
industries  suffer  a  growing  competitive 
disadvantage  not  only  in  foreign  markets 
but  in  our  own  home  markets.  There  is 
no  section  of  the  United  States  and  very 
few  communities  where  the  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  of  foreign  competition  is  not  felt. 

There  may  be  some  industries  and 
some  communities  that  will  not  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  imports  even  if  our 
economy  is  subjected  to  the  further 
drastic  dose  of  trade  concession  medi¬ 
cine  now  being  recommended  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  we  doubt  it.  In  any  event, 
the  important  fact  on  which  every  Amer¬ 
ican  should  focus  is  to  recognize  that 
the  trade  program  pursued  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  past  28  years  has 
failed  signally  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  and  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  fact  is  that  in  recent  years  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  United  States 
has  been  significantly  lower  than  that  of 
other  industrialized  nations.  There  are 
more  distressed  areas  today  than  any 
time  in  our  modem  history  except  when 
the  whole  world  was  depressed. 

Our  strength  and  the  strength  of  the 
entire  free  world  require  a  vigorous, 
growing  domestic  economy.  Our  trade 
policy  must  be  devoted  first  and  foremost 
to  that  end.  We  cannot  let  industries 


wither  and  die  and  waste  our  substance 
and  energies  in  relocating  and  retraining 
workers  whose  job  opportunities  have 
been  handed  to  low-paid  foreign  labor 
as  a  result  of  ill-considered  trade  con¬ 
cessions. 

I  believe  in  giving  the  unemployed 
worker  every  bit  of  help  we  can  in  re¬ 
training  for  new  jobs  such  as  the  Holland 
bill  spells  out. 

However,  how  can  any  person  in  good 
conscience  prescribe  a  remedy  for  an 
economy  suffering  from  self-inflicted  in¬ 
juries?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try 
another  prescription  instead  of  doubling 
the  doses  of  the  old  medicine? 

We  need  American  jobs  first  and  job¬ 
taking  imports  last. 

I  have  very  firm  convictions  and  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  this  approach  will  pro¬ 
mote  free  trade  on  an  equitable  base. 

No  nation  can  be  exploited  during  its 
growth  years  by  low  production  cost  in¬ 
dustries  in  other  nations.  The  economic 
levels  of  all  nations  will  grow  with  their 
own  economic  growth  and  nations  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  will  be 
free  from  competition,  exploitation  and 
profiteering  of  their  own  and  foreign 
nationals. 

Free  trade  can  only  fulfill  its  promise 
of  better  understanding  when  price  does 
not  make  trade  inequitable  between  trad¬ 
ing  nations. 

No  trade  deal  is  a  good  deal  if  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  or  unequitable  to  the  parties 
to  the  deal. 

In  winding  up  this  presentation,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  things  to 
think  about  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  issue:  U.S.  industrial  wages,  $2.96 
per  hour,  including  fringes;  Common 
Market,  85  cents  per  hour,  including 
fringes;  and  Japanese,  37  cents  per  hour, 
including  fringes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  when  imports 
containing  $1  billion  worth  of  Common 
Market  labor,  enter  the  United  States, 
they  displace  well  over  $3  billion  worth 
of  payrolls  and  seed  money  for  our  econ¬ 
omy.  One  billion  dollars  worth  of  labor 
content  imports  from  Japan  displaces 
better  than  $7  billion  worth  of  labor 
wages. 

This  is  a  loss  in  wages  alone.  The 
selling  price  of  the  imports  does  not  alter 
this  fact.  Again,  when  we  discuss  taxes, 
let  us  remember  that  with  70  million  peo¬ 
ple,  Japan  has  a  total  budget  of  $6  bil¬ 
lion,  while  the  United  States  has  a  budget 
of  $92  y2  billion  for  184  million  people. 
How  can  we  fail  to  adjust  these  basic 
costs.  With  proper  safeguards  we  can, 
and  should,  pass  new  trade  legislation. 

Outside  of  certain  Government  offi¬ 
cials  and  a  few  who  are  representatives 
of  foreign  exporters  or  American  corpo¬ 
rations,  operating  abroad,  every  major 
supporter  of  the  new  trade  bill  wants 
certain  restrictive  covenants  for  then- 
own  protection.  All  of  us  have  some¬ 
thing  to  protect. 

I  want  to  vote  for  a  new  trade  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  critical  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  present  trades  legislation.  I 
know  we  must  have  a  trade  pact,  but  I 
also  know  that  it  must  give  more  than 
passing  notice  and  lipservice  to  the 
American  economy. 

I  have  watched  the  press  report  of  our 


own  and  other  hearings.  I  have  read 
most  of  the  pamphlets  and  releases  from 
all  sources.  I  find  that  many  of  the -pro¬ 
ponents  and  endorsers  of  this  legislation 
want  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  have: 
a  new  trade  bill,  free  from  restraints 
that  are  artificial  insofar  as  the  real  need 
for  restraints  is  concerned. 

I  note  that  labor  supports  H.R.  11970, 
but  wants  protection  against  undue  in¬ 
juries  to  affected  American  workers. 
The  Farm  Bureau  supports  free  trade 
for  all  but  farm  products  affected  ad¬ 
versely.  The  chamber  of  commerce  sup¬ 
ports  free  trade,  but  is  opposed  to  job 
retraining  programs  for  workers.  The 
national  manufacturers  want  free  trade, 
but  wants  tax  breaks  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  textile  association  supports 
the  legislation,  but  wants  textile  quotas 
and  compensating  tariff  for  differentials 
in  raw-materials  cost.  The  oil  industry 
wants  trade,  but  wants  quotas  and  other 
restrictive  covenants. 

If  you  go  through  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  you  will  find  that  most  of  us  are 
free  traders,  but  we  want  certain  pro¬ 
tective  covenants  on  glass,  cotton,  wheat, 
carpets,  shrimp,  fish  fillets,  lumber, 
sporting  goods,  fishing  tackle,  cheese  and 
on  into  almost  every  line  of  production 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  complex  demand  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  realities  of  world  trade  that 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  have  new 
legislation.  At  this  point,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  and  known  to  all  as  to  just 
what  I  learned  after  many  months  of 
hearings  and  study  of  this  many-faceted 
problem. 

I  learned  that  unless  we  work  out  a 
long-range,  controlled  program  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  this  and  other  high-cost 
nations,  will  suffer  very  severe  shock  in 
their  economy.  There  is  no  longer  any 
real  deterrent  to  universal  production  of 
manufactured  consumer  goods.  All  in¬ 
dustry  is  dependent  upon  the  activity  of 
the  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  production  without 
consumption.  If  you  find  that  I  re¬ 
peat  this  statement,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  it  drummed  into  me  time  after 
time  for  these  many  months. 

Consumption  does  not  restrict  itself 
to  consumer  goods.  It  covers  all  sales 
for  use  either  as  food,  housing,  clothing, 
transportation,  utilities,  conveniences, 
appliances,  in  fact,  every  product 
changed  from  its  natural  or  raw  state, 
enters  into  the  economy  of  consumption. 

We,  therefore,  have  before  us  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
propaganda,  editorials,  TV,  or  radio 
coverage  or  even  the  blanket  or  restricted 
endorsements  from  the  whole  populace 
outside  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  termed  the  Ball  bill,  the 
Hodges  bill,  or  the  President’s  bill,  but 
in  the  cold  facts  of  recorded  history,  it 
reflects — good  or  bad — upon  the  Congress 
that  passes  it.  It  is  Congress’  bill,  and 
the  full  responsibility  is  our  own. 

I  can  say  to  you  at  this  point  that  un¬ 
less  we  get  away  from  piecemeal  con¬ 
cessions  and  write  a  bill  universally  fair, 
we  should  pass  H.R.  11970  without  any 
amendments  whatsoever,  except  to  make 
it  cover  all  American  industry,  farming 
and  mining. 
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Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  an  honest 
appraisal  of  its  real  values.  If  it  is  as 
good  as  the  proponents  say  it  is,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  move  we  can  make.  It 
it  is  as  bad  as  the  opponents  say  it  is,  it 
will  prove  itself  and  changes  will  come 
very  rapidly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Saylor]  . 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  at 
least  6  months  scarcely  a  day  has  gone 
by  in  which  newspapers  have  failed  to 
carry  a  story  about  the  administration’s 
liberal  trade  program.  The  barrage  of 
speeches  and  news  releases  from  every 
Department  of  the  Government  got  un¬ 
derway  long  before  H.R.  9900  was  intro¬ 
duced,  long  before  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  convened.  Apparently  the  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  decided  that  the 
most  effective  strategy  would  be  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  with  so  much  talk  about 
opening  our  markets  to  a  greater  volume 
of  foreign  products  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  accept  this  legislation  without 
providing  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
industry  and  labor. 

The  freetraders  have  been  using 
every  conceivable  tactic.  They  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  promises,  entreaty,  cajolery, 
and  threats.  The  campaign  for  easier 
entry  of  foreign  goods  into  U.S.  markets 
has  been  skillfully  waged  by  a  veritable 
host  of  top  Government  officials  and  sy¬ 
cophantic  internationalists.  The  White 
House  has  provided  the  leading  voice  to 
the  chorus,  though  obviously  the  State 
Department  is  the  conductor.  Cabinet 
members  and  their  prize  underlings  have 
joined  in  harmony.  Forums  on  any 
given  subjects  have  been  transformed 
into  medicine  shows  promoting  the  elixir 
of  free  trade. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  our  districts,  we 
have  been  exposed  to  the  tragedy  of 
chronic  unemployment  resulting  from  ir¬ 
responsible  trade  policies  that  permit  a 
growing  variety  of  commodities  from 
foreign  countries  to  displace  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  American  worker.  Many  of 
the  foreign-made  products  are  on  the 
shelves  of  our  business  houses — cameras, 
tape  recorders,  ornaments,  typewriters, 
tableware  and  countless  other  consumer 
items. 

I  recently  was  shown  a  novel  cigarette 
lighter  that  plays  “Dixie”  when  it  is 
opened.  On  the  box  is  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  General  Beauregard  Co., 
of  Tennessee.  My  friends  from  the 
South  will  want  to  know  that,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lighter  in  scarcely  legible 
printing,  are  the  words  “Made  in  Japan.” 

Nor  do  we  have  any  difficulty  recog¬ 
nizing  the  foreign  made  motor  car,  each 
of  which  represents  employment  for  for¬ 
eign  automobile  workers  making  only  a 
fraction  of  what  their  counterparts  here 
are  paid.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  thousands  of 
these  imports  also  represent  great  quan¬ 


tities  of  steel  not  produced  in  our  own 
mills  and  large  volumes  of  coal — used  to 
create  the  steel — not  mined  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Contrariwise,  in  many  of  the  materials 
we  use  it  is  not  possible  to  recognize  if 
they  emanated  in  a  foreign  country — 
such  as  some  leather  goods,  textiles, 
building  items  and  other  unfinished  ma¬ 
terials.  Prior  to  1959  the  United  States 
had  not  been  a  net  importer  of  steel  for 
55  years.  Since  then  this  country  has 
consistently  imported  more  steel  than 
it  was  able  to  export.  The  estimates  for 
1961  are  3  million  tons  imported  against 
'  about  1,800,000  tons  exported. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  represent 
constituencies  that  have  escaped  the  eco¬ 
nomic  horrors  of  unrealistic  interna¬ 
tional  trade  policies,  but  in  some  cases 
we  find  our  business  and  industry  hit 
from  just  about  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  The  growing  disparity  between 
steel  exports  and  imports  has  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  in  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  We  also  are  exposed  to 
serious  injury  from  foreign  glassware, 
machine  tools,  electric  equipment,  and 
an  assortment  of  other  products.  Resid¬ 
ual  oil  shipped  in  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  continues  to  take 
its  toll  of  employment  in  our  State.  In 
1961  approximately  230  million  barrels — 
equivalent  to  55  million  tons  of  coal — in¬ 
vaded  our  shores  to  take  away  jobs  of 
coal  miners  and  railroaders. 

On  December  22,  just  3  days  before 
Christmas,  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  announced  that  its  Maryland 
shaft  2  mine  was  ceasing  operations  at 
once.  Result:  another  146  men  out  of 
work.  The  company  had  no  alternative. 
Its  decision  was  forced  because  of  the 
lack  of  demand  for  coal.  The  shutdown 
follows  a  pattern  that  has  persisted  since 
foreign  residual  oil  first  began  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  coal  markets  shortly  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  companies  operating  in  my 
district  has  lost  about  400,000  tons  of 
annual  production  in  the  past  year  be¬ 
cause  an  east  coast  electric  utility  has 
converted  from  coal  to  foreign  residual 
oil.  The  case  is  not  unique,  because  this 
pillaging  of  our  traditional  markets  has 
pursued  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
but  I  point  out  the  incident  because  it 
accounts  for  the  displacement  of  ap¬ 
proximately  150  coal  miners  and  almost 
as  many  railroaders  in  the  past  12 
months.  Of  course  we  were  promised 
protection  against  too  much  foreign 
residual  oil  under  the  White  House 
mandatory  control  program,  but  the 
levels  have  been  manipulated  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  desires  of  international  shippers 
and  have  actually  offered  little  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  domestic  coal  industry. 

My  colleagues  have  produced  evidence 
of  destruction  by  foreign-produced  com¬ 
modities  in  other  fields,  so  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  insert  into  this  discussion  a 
product-by-product  box  score  of  market 
casualties  that  have  been  suffered  by 
mannfacturers  in  the  district  I  represent. 
One  statistic  which  should  be  understood, 
however,  is  that  foreign  competition  has 
destroyed  41  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  hand  tool  industries  since  1947. 
How  long  are  Americans  willing  to  stand 


by  and  see  a  growing  number  of  our  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  policies  that  are  responsible  for  these 
conditions?  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  in¬ 
cludes  a  subsidy  for  the  industry  that 
cannot  meet  certain  types  of  foreign 
competition,  and  I  recognize  that  the  dis¬ 
placed  worker  will  get  a  kind  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  compensation.  The  people  I 
represent  are  not  looking  for  subsidies. 
They  want  protection  from  the  unfair 
competition  that  comes  out  of  countries 
where  wages  are  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  paid  here.  Our  manufacturers 
and  processors  have  made  substantial  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  machinery  that  pro¬ 
duces  efficiently  enough  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  country’s  wage  scales, 
but  they  cannot  compete  in  an  open 
market  with  countries  which  have  been 
given  the  same  machines — given  by  the 
American  Government  in  its  oversea  aid 
program — and  operated  by  men  and 
women  who  make  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of 
what  their  counterparts  in  this  country 
receive  for  a  day’s  wages. 

Members  of  Congress  are  experiencing 
extreme  pressure  on  this  bill.  What  we 
must  remember  is  that  this  influence 
originates  in  the  State  Department, 
whose  interest  lies  exclusively  in  this 
country’s  diplomatic  relations  and  is 
devoid  of  any  consideration  whatsoever 
for  the  plight  of  our  own  industry  and 
labor.  My  own  feeling  is  that  Congress 
has  for  too  many  years  deferred  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  responsibility  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  largely  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  very  Department  that  has 
written  a  glaring  record  of  failure  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  To  per¬ 
mit  the  State  Department  to  continue  to 
hold  persuasion  over  foreign  trade  mat¬ 
ters  would  invite  further  economic  dis¬ 
tress. 

Congress  today  is  faced  with  the  job 
of  repairing  the  crazy  quiltwork  of  trade 
policy  that  has  been  shaped  to  the 
design  of  foreign  demands.  We  must 
enact  whatever  legislation  is  necessary 
to  protect  American  jobs  from  further 
effacement  by  mounting  tidal  waves  of 
foreign-produced  commodities  on  our 
markets.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to 
the  American  people,  and  no  amount  of 
insistence  by  the  globalists  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  that  respon¬ 
sibility. 

In  its  present  form  H.R.  11970,  the  so- 
called  trade  expansion  bill,  retains  the 
provisions  for  “adjustment  assistance” 
for  workers  who  are  thrown  out  of  their 
job  by  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Members  of  this 
body  would  be  greatly  interested  in  what 
the  labor  organizations  that  would  be 
the  most  likely  “beneficiaries”  of  “ad¬ 
justment  assistance”  really  think  of  it. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  debate  during 
the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Miami 
Beach  last  December  we  will  get  the 
flavor  of  labor’s  attitude.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  heads  of  the  labor  organizations 
that  would  be  most  affected  by  “adjust¬ 
ment  assistance”  are  anything  but 
charmed  by  the  prospects.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  having 
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workers  thrown  out  of  jobs  by  imports 
and  then  being  treated  to  retraining, 
possibly  to  shipment  out  of  their  home 
community  and  other  such  pleasant 
prospects  as  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  bring. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  AFL-CIO  debate  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  December  11, 1961, 
centering  around  “adjustment  assist¬ 
ance”: 

Excerpts  From  AFL-CIO  Debate  on  Foreign 
Trade  Relations,  December  11,  1961,  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
Proceedings,  Pages  51-67,  Third  Day 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wheatley,  president.  Internation¬ 
al  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters: 

‘‘We  are  not  anti  to  any  foreign  nation.  We 
are  anti  to  having  the  rights  of  Congress 
turned  over  to  the  State  Department. 

“You  can  talk  of  giving  money  to  help 
distressed  people  and  train  them  to  come 
into  new  industries.  *  *  *  We  do  not  think 
that  program  will  get  there  in  time  to  do 
any  good  in  the  way  of  offering  relief  for  our 
people. 

*  *  *  * 

“But  you  people  remember  how  long  it 
takes  the  American  labor  movement  to  even 
raise  the  minimum  rate  here,  and  that  is 
too  long  *  *  *  to  assume  that  the  pottery 
workers  and  the  other  thousands  and  millions 
of  workers  who  are  being  deprived  of  their 
job  opportunities  are  going  to  sit  and  wait 
on  the  relief  lines  while  some  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  in  these  other  nations  brings  up  a  de¬ 
cent  minimum.” 

Mr.  George  Baldanzi,  president.  United 
Textile  Workers: 

“We  are  not  for  isolation.  We  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade.  But  our  definition  of  reci¬ 
procity  is  that  we  will  supply  nations  with 
products  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  will 
buy  from  them  products  which  we  need  and 
we  do  not  have. 

“We  do  not  interpret  reciprocal  trade  to 
be  a  concept  under  which  we  will  permit  low- 
wage  areas  or  no-wage  areas  to  destroy  the 
economy  of  entire  industries  in  this  country, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  friends. 
***** 
“With  due  respect  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  I  firmly  believe  has  a  feeling  and  a  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  the  world,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  principle  that  we  should  give 
to  any  President  the  right  as  an  individual 
to  wipe  out  any  kind  of  tariff  or  controls  as 
an  individual  administrative  act,  because 
who  may  be  President  today  made  be  one 
type  of  personality.  Who  may  be  President 
tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now  may  be  a 
completely  different  personality. 

***** 
“When  there  are  corporate  interests  *  *  * 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe,  that  are  establishing 
plants  that  are  more  modern  than  ours 
today,  unless  we  get  some  safeguard  against 
wholesale  importation  into  this  country, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  5  years  from 
now  these  same  automated  factories  that  are 
being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  world  *  *  * 
will  not  curtail  operations  in  this  country 
and  dump  all  the  cheap  goods  right  back 
here  in  the  United  States.” 

***** 

Mr.  Enoch  Rust,  vice  president,  United 
Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers: 

“Well,  I  went  to  Washington  and  I  didn’t 
have  to  stay  long  until  I  found  that  we  did 
not  have  a  trade  program  based  on  the 
law  as  written,  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
of  1934  and  amended  several  times  thereafter. 
***** 
“Why  are  we  excited?  There  was  enough 
window  glass  imported  in  1959  and  1960  to 
furnish  over  4  million  6-room  dwell¬ 


ings.  *  *  *  In  that  period  of  time  (1959 
and  1960)  over  a  million  automobiles  were 
imported  into  this  country  carrying  30 
million  square  feet  of  glass  and  carrying  6 
million  rubber  tires  replacing  thousands  of 
rubber  workers,  thousands  of  glassworkers, 
thousands  of  textile  workers  and  thousands 
of  automobile  workers. 

***** 

“We  were  told  by  Khrushchev  that  he  was 
going  to  bury  us  economically.  What  did 
we  do  to  help  him  do  it?  We  gave  him 
a  spade  to  dig  the  hole  with  and  to  throw 
the  dirt  in  our  face.” 

Mr.  George  Burdon,  president,  United 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers: 

“In  the  rubber  industry  we  are  experienc¬ 
ing  a  serious  challenge  from  the  growing 
Imports  of  rubber  footwear.  *  *  *  Imports 
totaled  50  million  pairs  in  1959  and  doubled 
to  100  million  pairs  in  1960. 

***** 

“We  have  an  average  of  $2.50  an  hour 
versus  an  average  in  some  other  countries  of 
23  cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  compete  with 
that  kind  of  competition.” 

Mr.  George  Fecteau,  president.  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America : 

“In  1949  we  imported  3  million  pairs  of 
shoes.  *  *  *  We  exported  6  million  pairs. 

“Last  year,  1960,  we  imported  30  million 
pairs  *  *  *  and  our  exports  had  dropped  to 
3  million  pairs  to  all  countries,  so  that  the 
balance  we  have  been  speaking  about  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  in  favor  of  the  shoe  industry. 

“Many  of  our  companies  in  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry — the  large  companies,  those  who  can 
afford  to  move — have  moved  to  Japan.  They 
have  moved  to  Italy.  They  have  moved  to 
other  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  have 
closed  shoe  factories  here  in  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  These  companies  are  moving 
for  profit  reasons. 

***** 

“We  have  estimated  that  unless  some  pro¬ 
tection  *  *  *  comes  about  *  *  *  the  shoe 
industry  here  will  become  extinct  as  the  dodo 
bird  within  8  years. 

***** 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  people  employed 
in  those  industries  can  go  to  other  indus¬ 
tries.  As  one  who  has  been  in  the  field  and 
has  seen  factory  after  factory  close  down,  and 
has  seen  the  efforts  of  our  union  and  these 
workers  to  place  themselves  in  industry,  I 
know  that  such  talk  is  a  lot  of  damned  fool¬ 
ishness.  It  is  not  practical  or  just.” 

Mr.  William  Pollock,  president.  Textile 
Workers  of  America: 

"Since  1934  we  have  been  for  reciprocal 
trade:  but  we  feel  as  an  industry  and  as 
representatives  of  the  workers  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  that  we  should  not  be  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  international 
trade. 

“You  know,  it  is  all  very  well  to  be  for 
international  trade,  but  we  represent  work¬ 
ers  *  *  *  and  they  are  told  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  international  trade  we  must  accept 
the  imports  from  other  nations,  and  ‘to  pro¬ 
tect  you  we  will  retrain  you  and  prepare  you 
to  go  into  some  other  industry.’  Well,  I 
think  this  is  fine,  it  is  as  it  should  be. 

"But  when  you  get  an  individual  that  has 
spent  20  or  30  years  learning  a  skill  *  *  * 
only  to  find  his  job  shipped  to  some  other 
nation  and  he  is  to  be  trained  to  go,  maybe 
the  electronic  industry,  where  they  are 
barely  paying  a  minimum  wage,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  this  is  a  sacrifice 
he  must  make  in  th®  interest  of  world  peace. 
*  *  *  *  * 

“I  know  that  in  1962  when  we  have  to 
elect  a  full  Congress,  if  the  representatives 
of  our  unions  go  to  a  Congressman  in  that 
congressional  district  and  find  that  he  is 
going  to  vote  for  a  liberal  trade  program 
that  will  export  their  job  to  Europe,  that 
he  cannot  count  on  their  votes  to  send  him 
back  to  Washington.” 


Mr.  George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO: 

“If  you  read  this  resolution  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  we  are  setting  forth  stipulations 
that  we  feel  should  go  in  this  legislation. 
***** 

“We  call  for  retention  of  the  escape  clause 
provision  in  the  new  legislation,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  point  to  section  4  of  the 
proposed  resolution,  that  'the  new  legis¬ 
lation  should  direct  the  President  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  mitigate 
problems  of  market  disruption.’ 

“To  all  these  organizations,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  when  the  legislation  comes  up  *  *  * 
that  our  legislative  department,  our  research 
department,  our  economists,  and  everybody 
concerned  will  cooperate  with  these  organ¬ 
izations  and  try  to  get  in  the  legislative 
safeguard  to  protect  them  to  the  maximum 
extent  that  is  possible. 

"But  we  cannot  *  *  *  depart  from  the 
idea  of  a  reciprocal  trade  pact  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  George  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee: 

"This  resolution  goes  further  than  any 
other  trade  policy  resolution  adopted  by  this 
federation,  in  the  direction  of  protecting 
our  industries  against  undue  hardship  be¬ 
cause  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
***** 

"If  you  will  look  at  paragraph  6  you  will 
find  that  it  says  ‘In  all  phases  of  tariff  and 
trade  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
seek  to  safeguard  the  absolute  historic  levels 
of  production  of  significant  industries.’ 

“Now  that  means  only  one  thing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  imports  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the 
point  where  it  causes  serious  injury  to  any 
of  our  historic  industries.” 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  due 
deference  to  those  Members  who  will 
vote  for  this  bill,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
will  give  away  not  only  American  jobs 
but  also  the  last  vestige  of  our  self- 
respect 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  rMr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ■ 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  one  of 
the  more  difficult  ones  so  far  as  reaching 
a  just  and  honest  decision  is  concerned. 
Proponents  and  opponents  have  valid 
and  logical  reasons  for  their  stands. 

The  European  Common  Market  has 
been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  has  been  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  this  legislation.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  market  could  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  stable  one.  What  will  England 
do  and  what  impact  will  her  decision 
have?  Hasty  action  on  our  part  now 
might  well  rise  up  to  haunt  us  later. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  brief  re¬ 
marks  today  to  an  industry  very  vital  to 
the  economy  of  my  area;  namely,  the 
manufacture  of  shoes. 

A  report  from  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry,  states 
that  employment  has  reached  a  peak  for 
1962,  but  then  adds  this  significant  fig¬ 
ure  which  could  conceivably  be  raised 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill:  Seven  and 
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three-tenths  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
unemployed. 

The  congressional  district  comprises 
three  counties,  all  of  which  manufac¬ 
ture  footwear.  The  figures  of  the  smaller 
county  are  significant  and  revealing. 
Forty -one  percent  of  the  total  employed 
in  industry  are  employed  in  some  phase 
of  footwear  manufacturing. 

Nationally  it  is  significant  to  note  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  19.5  mil¬ 
lion  pair  of  all  types  of  shoes  were  im¬ 
ported.  This  compares  with  9.8  million 
pair  for  the  same  period  in  1961. 

The  same  comparison  for  leather  foot¬ 
wear  only  is  10.6  million  in  1962,  and 
6.9  million  in  1961.  While  imports  have 
been  increasing  at  this  alarming  rate,  ex¬ 
ports  have  dropped  from  4.4  million  in 
1957  to  3  million  pair  in  1961. 

The  U.S.  shoeworker  is  paid  more 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  He  receives 
two  to  five  times  more  wages  than  his 
foreign  competitors. 

We  hear  of  retraining  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  retraining  for  what?  In  my 
area,  there  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor  for  available  jobs. 

We  also  propose  to  subsidize  industry 
injured  by  imports.  If  there  is  a  way  to 
administer  this  proposal,  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  This  entire  phase  of  the 
program  might  well  become  a  glorified 
unemployment  compensation  deal.  My 
people  want  jobs,  rather  than  unemploy¬ 
ment  pay. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  might  well  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  a  great  deal  of 
our  shoe  industry.  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  avoid  this. 

(Mr.  BARRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
often  than  not,  at  this  point  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  a  debate  of  8  hours,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  this  bill 
that  it  is  good  to  look  at  exactly  what 
this  bill  is  and  why  it  has  come  about. 

We,  first  of  all,  are  the  creators  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  because  this 
bill  is  basically  to  prepare  this  Nation  to 
compete  with  the  Common  Market.  But 
the  Common  Market  is  our  creation. 
The  Common  Market  is  the  extension  of 
the  American  dream.  It  is  the  extension 
of  the  trade  system  which  we  developed 
in  this  country  when  we  did  away  with 
the  trade  barriers  and  the  employment 
barriers  between  the  States.  Therefore, 
where  does  this  place  us  in  point  of  time 
insofar  as  history  is  concerned? 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  John 
Morley,  who  80  years  ago  said: 

Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with 
a  tidal  sweep  over  communities  that  are 
only  half  ,  conscious  of  that  which  is  befall¬ 
ing  them.  Wise  statesmen  are  those  who 
foresee  what  time  is  thus  bringing,  and 
endeavor  to  shape  institutions  and  to  mold 
men’s  thought  and  purpose  in  accordance 
with  the  change  that  is  silently  surrounding 
them. 

I  submit  that  is  exactly  where  we  are 
today. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  post¬ 
poning  the  action  we  are  about  to  take 
today.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  a 
basic  weakness  in  this  proposal.  We  did 
not  take  action  a  year  or  two  ago  to 


meet  the  challenge  which  we  have  been 
setting  up  in  Europe  when  we  first  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  only  way  Europe  could 
survive  was  through  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  only  way  they  were  able  to 
compete  with  communism  was  to  unite 
and  become  stronger  economically  and 
militarily  than  the  Communists.  There¬ 
fore,  having  made  that  decision  several 
years  ago,  we  certainly  should  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  machinery  several  years  ago 
to  compete  in  every  way  with  such  mar¬ 
ket  when  once  it  was  created. 

It  has  been  said,  “Let  us  not  jump  into 
an  empty  pool  of  water.”  I  submit  we 
have  been  dropping  pebbles  into  this 
water  through  our  reciprocal  trade  for 
many  years.  We  have  seen  the  ripples 
from  this  pebble  grow,  we  have  seen  our 
exports  climb  from  $2  billion  to  $20  bil¬ 
lion.  This  is  not  a  small  amount  of 
dollars,  and  this  does  not  mean  a  small 
number  of  jobs  have  been  created  in 
this  Nation.  On  the  contrary  this  means 
that  there  have  been  several  million  men 
and  women  employed  to  produce  the 
products  that  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  policy  with  regard  to  reciprocal 
trade. 

What  about  the  major  difficulty  of  the 
bill  so  eloquently  brought  out  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell],  who  really  knows  the 
subject  of  retraining  and  adjustment 
assistance?  I  would  say  to  you  that  we 
are  not  the  sole  body  that  is  acting 
on  this  bill.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
there  will  be  two  other  opportunities  to 
correct  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  so  definitely  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  But  in  the  meantime  we  should 
act  responsibly  on  this  and  separate  the 
important  from  the  unimportant,  and 
take  action  today  and  not  postpone  ac¬ 
tion  into  the  future. 

It  is  my  honor  to  represent  in  West¬ 
chester  and  Putnam  Counties,  N.Y.,  I 
suppose,  the  leadership  of  every  major 
industry  that  has  a  New  York  office.  If 
I  do  not  have  the  president  I  have  the 
executive  vice  president  or  the  chairman 
of  the  board  or  someone  in  substantial 
authority  who  lives  in  this  area.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  the  people  of  Westchester 
think  about  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take  today. 

I  asked  them,  Should  the  United  States 
protect  exports  through  mutual  tariff 
and  quota  reductions  which  would  lead 
to  growth  in  certain  industries  but  con¬ 
traction  in  others? 

In  reply,  67  percent  went  on  record  in 
favor  and  13  percent  were  opposed,  and 
we  heard  from  35,000  voters. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  ReussL 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Mills!  for  his  brilliant  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  production  of  this  important 
bill  and,  more  immediately,  for  yielding 
me  5  minutes  so  that  I  can  make  a  small 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  so  the 
old  verse  goes,  comes  the  moment  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  United  States  is  that  nation. 
This  is  that  moment  and  the  decision 
basically  is  whether  we  are  going  to  fall 
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back  into  isolation  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  in  the  mainstream 
of  history.  I  think  the  decision  is  im¬ 
portant  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
free  world.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  one  of  my  jobs  is 
to  worry  about  full  employment  and 
maximum  growth  and  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  situation  that  confronts 
us  is  this.  We  have  5.5  percent  unem¬ 
ployment  in  this  country  while  in  the 
Common  Market  there  is  over  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  danger  is  rather  one 
of  inflation.  In  this  country  our  growth 
rate  has  been  an  alarmingly  slow  one, 
around  3  percent  a  year,  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  it  has  been  an 
effervescent  rate  of  almost  twice  that. 

Our  balance  of  payments  still  remains 
a  problem.  And  it  is  ironical  that  the 
Common  Market’s  problem  is  one  of  an¬ 
nual  surpluses  of  about  the  size  of  our 
recent  yearly  deficits. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  greeting  a  group  of  about  200 
German  housewives  who  were  here  visit¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  Senate  rooms.  In  the 
course  of  greeting  them,  I  asked  the 
ladies  how  many  of  them  had  a  dish¬ 
washer  appliance  in  their  homes.  Three 
hands  were  raised.  Then  I  asked  how 
many  wanted  a  dishwasher,  and  200 
hands  went  up  in  the  air.  This  suggests 
there  is  a  tremendous  range  of  American 
goods,  products  of  our  farms,  products 
of  the  factories,  machinery,  chemicals, 
paper  products,  appliances,  which  if  we 
have  but  the  wit  to  do  it,  we  could  get 
into  that  European  market.  By  selling 
our  goods  to  Europe  we  could  at  the  same 
time  do  something  for  our  jobless,  do 
something  for  our  lagging  growth  rate, 
and  do  something  important  about  our 
balance  of  payments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  free  world, 
here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  us 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  the  unaffiliated  countries 
of  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  like  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
Austria  that  would  cheer  our  leadership 
in  bringing  down  Common  Market  tariffs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  free  world. 
We  need  this  bill  desperately  and  when 
it  passes,  as  I  fervently  hope  it  will,  we 
need  vigorous  action  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  put  it  into  effect. 

I  have  heard  distinguished  Members 
here  today  state  their  opinions  on  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Common  Market.  One  is  sure  that  the 
United  Kingdom’s  entry  is  imminent. 
One  is  sure  that  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  going  to  enter  the  market.  I  cannot 
guess  what  the  result  is  going  to  be,  but 
in  one  respect,  the  outcome  of  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
bill  before  us.  If  there  is  one  imper¬ 
fection  in  an  otherwise  superb  bill— if 
there  is  one  wart  on  an  otherwise  perfect 
image — it  lies  in  the  wording  of  sec¬ 
tion  211,  the  80  percent  clause  permit- 
ing  us  to  bargain  the  Common  Market 
tariffs  down  to  zero,  because  that  clause 
has  little  or  no  meaning  unless  and  un¬ 
til  the  United  Kingdom  does  join  the 
Common  Market.  I  hope  they  do.  But 
I  would  very  much  hate  to  see  our  whole 
trade  liberalization  program  hinge  on 
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the  timing  of  Britain’s  entry  into  the 
Common  Market.  So  I  hope  that  at  a 
later  legislative  stage,  it  may  be  possible 
to  improve  section  211  so  as  to  not  make 
our  tariff  bargaining  powers  dependent 
upon  the  vagaries  of  European  politics. 

I  hope,  too,  that  the  administration, 
if  this  bill  comes  law,  will  move  very 
vigorously  to  put  it  into  effect.  The 
President  at  his  press  conference  yester¬ 
day  said: 

If  we  cannot  make  new  trade  agreements 
with  the  Common  Market  in  the  coming 
year,  our  export  surplus  will  decline,  more 
plants  will  move  to  Europe,  and  the  flow  of 
gold  away  from  these  shores  will  become 
more  intensified. 

Action  is  what  we  need,  and  action  is 
w-hat  the  President  proposes  to  get. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  shall  be  voting. 
Let  our  decision  be  one  that  looks,  not 
inward  to  our  own  problems,  but  out¬ 
ward  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  . 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
his  presentation  here  today.  He  has 
given  a  tremendous  performance  and  has 
spoken  sincerely  his  thoughts  about  H.R. 
11970.  I  respectfully,  of  course,  disagree 
with  him  and  disagree  with  those  who 
talk  in  a  general  way  about  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  enacting  H.R.  11970. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  question  earlier  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill 
would  be  administered  in  the  event  it 
was  enacted  into  law.  He  indicated,  and 
there  was  some  applause  following  his 
answer,  that  this  bill  was  not  brought  to 
the  floor  simply  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States.  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  House  that  if  you  look  at  the 
title  of  the  bill  you  will  find  it  is  a  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Any¬ 
body  in  his  right  mind  certainly  knows, 
as  has  been  the  case  through  a  long 
number  of  years,  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  is  administered  by  the 
State  Department.  It  is  necessary  then 
to  look  at  the  statements  of  those  who 
will  administer  this  program  to  realize 
how  it  will  affect  our  domestic  industries. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  on  the 
floor  who  have  asked  questions  about 
domestic  industries  in  their  States  and 
districts  and  how  they  will  fare  under 
this  bill.  The  answer  has  been  a  broad 
one  and  to  the  effect  that  within  H.R. 
11970  there  are  mechanics  to  protect 
these  domestic  industries  from  the  great 
amount  of  additional  foreign  goods  that 
this  bill  will  permit  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  The  discussion  pointed 
out  the  retention  of  the  escape  clause. 

However,  the  individual  who  is  going 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  bill  recently  stated 
before  a  European  meeting  that  he  was 
apologizing  for  the  action  taken  by  this 
administration  in  relationship  to  the  flat 
glass  case  and  to  the  carpet  case,  saying 


that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  no  other  course  left  open  to  him 
under  present  law  than  to  take  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  these  instances  and  imple¬ 
ment  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  George 
Ball  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  said 
to  these  European  nations  in  apologizing 
for  the  action  of  the  President  in  these 
tariff  cases.  He  stated  that  no  other 
administrative  relief  was  available  to  the 
President  but  that  after  the  enactment 
of  the  new  trade  bill  things  would  be 
different,  that  the  President  would  have 
different  administrative  relief  that  would 
be  available  to  him,  and  that  when  an 
American  industry  suffered  injury  in  the 
future  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  would  not  have  to  be 
followed  for  under  the  new  law  he  could 
give  financial  assistance  to  the  American 
industry  destroyed  and  as  for  those  who 
lost  their  jobs  they  could  be  retrained. 

In  the  debate  today  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  retraining  programs  that 
we  are  going  to  get  to  the  point  where 
we  will  have  to  have  a  program  to  re¬ 
train  the  people  who  are  retraining  the 
workers.  Mr.  Ball  said  further  that  in¬ 
dustries  finding  themselves  not  adjusting 
to  lower  tariffs  will  be  given  various 
types  of  financial  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  shift  to  new  lines  of  production 
and  workers  will  be  helped  by  retraining 
them.  As  to  whether  or  not  American 
industries  could  get  relief  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  listen  to  this  observation 
by  Mr.  Ball : 

Import  restrictions  may  be  resorted  to  only 
as  an  exceptional  procedure  and  only  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

This  should  be  the  answer  to  those  who 
are  worried  about  their  local  industries. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  help  them. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  con¬ 
sumers.  A  colleague  of  mine  on  out¬ 
side  of  the  aisle  said  he  has  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  all  the  big  corporations  in  his 
district  and  he  is  for  the  bill.  Well,  I 
have  the  workers  in  my  district  and  they 
are  not  for  the  bill.  I  have  1,200  toy 
workers  in  my  district  who  are  presently 
being  told  that  in  the  next  5  months  the 
toy  manufacturing  facility  will  be  closed 
down  unless  the  employees  will  take  a 
severe  cut  in  wages.  This  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  toys  in  -  the  United 
States,  the  president  of  that  company 
may  be  for  the  bill  but  the  1,200  people 
have  a  lot  of  questions  they  would  like 
to  ask. 

If  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  there  is 
no  question  that  that  toy  manufacturing 
facility  is  going  to  close.  It  may  even  do 
so  even  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effects  of  past  trade  legis¬ 
lation  on  their  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  to  extend  the  present  act  1 
year  and  I  do  that  with  grave  misgivings. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schade- 
bergL 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  11970  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 


First.  It  is  a  bill  which  begins  on  the 
false  premise  that  this  Government  has 
the  right  to  enact  legislation  that  wrill 
deny  its  citizens  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  makes 
some  provisions  to  place  the  worker 
under  a  Federal  welfare  program  when 
he  is  denied  his  job  and  it  provides  for 
Federal  aid  to  businesses  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  after  they  are  destroyed  by  un¬ 
restricted  imports  arising  out  of  “deals” 
made  at  the  trade  bargaining  table,  but 
it  is  not  sound  legislation,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  that  makes  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  one  of  dictator  over  the  life  and 
death  of  industries  and  jobs. 

Second.  It  is  a  bill  which  begins  on  the 
false  premise  that  it  will  result  in  the 
close  down  of  industries  and  denying  of 
jobs  and  does  not  and  cannot  offer  any 
assurance — conjecture  yes,  but  not  as¬ 
surances — that  it  can  or  will  provide  new 
industries  and  new  jobs. 

Third.  It  places  far  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government.  The  potentiality 
for  misuse  of  public  funds  in  the  offering 
of  financial  aids  to  business  and  labor 
alike  is  tremendous.  I  do  not  question 
the  integrity  of  those  who  would  admin¬ 
ister  the  program  but  I  suggest  that  Paul 
gave  sound  advice  when  he  said  men 
should  not  place  stumbling  blocks — 
temptation — in  their  brother’s  way. 

Fourth.  It  denies  equal  treatment  to 
various  segments  of  our  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  society.  On  what  basis  do  we 
legislate  to  give  anyone  the  dictatorial 
power  to  favor  one  group  over  another 
and  we  do  just  this  when  we  provide 
the  machinery  with  which  one  industry 
is  “traded”  for  another  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  or  anyone  he  may  des¬ 
ignate  to  act  for  him. 

Fifth.  It  places  no  limit  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  of  the  program  since  it  can¬ 
not  now  even  be  estimated. 

Sixth.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
beginning  of  Federal  control  over  in¬ 
dustry  even  as  such  control  was  denied 
by  this  body  over  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bray]. 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate 
on  the  President’s  trade  bill  has  been 
most  confusing.  The  proponents  of  this 
legislation,  the  press  and  innumerable 
speakers  throughout  the  country  have 
been  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
expanded  trade  particularly  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  serious  situation  of  our  credit 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
stabilization  of  our  gold  outflow.  No 
one  can  deny  that  trade  is  important. 
The  proponents  this  trade  bill  claim  that 
we  must  give  the  President  greater  au¬ 
thority  to  lower  our  tariffs  in  order  to 
expand  foreign  trade.  While  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  article  I,  section  8  says  “the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,”  yet  through  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  our  Presidents  have  had 
this  authority  for  some  years. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment,  our  Presidents  have  made 
many  treaties  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
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Agreements  Act.  The  trend  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  has  been  to  lower  our  tariffs 
so  that  today  we  have  lower  tariffs  than 
almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  Ap¬ 
parently  for  some  years  our  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  lowered 
our  tariffs  but  at  the  same  time  had  little 
effect  in  getting  other  countries  to  lower 
theirs. 

In  making  these  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  our  State  Department  apparently 
has  acted  on  the  theory  that  our  stand¬ 
ing  in  industry,  business,  and  labor  was 
so  completely  and  indestructibly  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  would  continue  to  flourish 
regardless  of  outside  competition  or  in¬ 
fluences.  So  in  order  to  assist  other 
countries  they  have  permitted  our  tariffs 
to  be  lowered  but  have  not  insisted  on 
receiving  similar  benefits  from  the  other 
countries,  which  is  in  complete  disregard 
of  American  business,  labor,  and  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  trade  act  that  Congress 
can  pass  that  will  assist  America  in  our 
trade  problem  today  unless  the  parties 
who  negotiate  those  treaties  keep  fore¬ 
most  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Americans. 

Because  of  our  enormous  commitments 
abroad  for  foreign  aid,  we  must  export 
in  value  more  than  we  import.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  into  our  country  is 
draining  American  gold  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  has  placed  the  United  States 
in  its  most  precarious  financial  position 
of  many  years.  The  American  people 
have  not  been  made  aware  of  how  seri¬ 
ous  our  trade  situation  has  become. 

In  round  numbers,  here  is  our  present 
situation:  Our  gold  reserve  has  sunk  to 
less  than  $16.5  billion.  By  legislation 
we  are  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  of 
$11.5  billion  in  gold  to  protect  American 
currency.  This  would  leave  $5  billion 
in  our  gold  reserve.  Today  we  have 
short-term  obligations  outstanding  to 
foreign  countries  amounting  to  $22  bil¬ 
lion.  If  these  countries  were  to  demand 
payment  in  gold,  which  by  international 
law  they  can  do,  we  would  lack  $17  bil¬ 
lion  in  gold  to  meet  those  obligations. 
Only  a  Pollyanna  can  fail  to  recognize 
this  as  a  most  serious  problem. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  I  have 
been  pointing  out  on  this  floor  and  to 
my  constituents  in  my  district  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  industry  which  has  resulted 
from  these  trade  agreements.  Allow  me 
to  point  out  by  specific  example  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  some  of  these  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  unfairly  operating  against  the 
interests  of  America. 

Today  we  in  the  United  States  can 
mine,  transport  and  deliver  coal  to  prac¬ 
tically  anyplace  in  the  world  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  that  country. 
That  is  especially  true  in  England, 
France,  West  Gel-many,  and  Italy,  which 
countries  now  hold  a  great  part  of  the 
obligations  which  are  so  embarrassing  to 
us  today.  Yet  these  countries  are,  by 
exorbitant  tariffs,  quotas,  and  prohib¬ 
itions,  blocking  the  shipment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  into  their  countries.  If  the 
United  States  could  and  would  negoti¬ 
ate  for  the  sale  of  American  coal  to  these 
countries  it  would  give  thousands  of  jobs 
to  American  workmen,  help  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  bring  gold  back  to  this  coun¬ 
try. 


A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  present  policy  is  working  is  that, 
while  American  coal  could  be  delivered 
into  France  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs 
her  to  purchase  it  from  other  countries, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  ship  coal  into 
France:  yet  in  the  import  and  export  of 
automobiles  the  American  manufacturer 
who  ships  a  car  to  France  must  pay  a 
28-percent  tariff,  yet  the  French  manu¬ 
facturer  can  ship  a  French  car  to  the 
United  States  for  8  percent  tariff.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  America  is  losing  jobs 
for  our  workers  and  that  our  gold  is  so 
fast  going  abroad,  much  to  our  embar¬ 
rassment? 

The  zeal  of  members  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  befriend  other  countries  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  mere  negotiation  of 
trade  treaties.  Two  recent  actions 
which  are  adversely  affecting  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  as  follows :  In  the  sugar  extension 
act  which  we  are  considering,  our  State 
Department  is  for  a  plan  of  world  quotas 
which  prevents  the  American  farmer 
from  adequately  expanding  domestic 
sugar  production,  which  in  turn  prevents 
the  American  farmer  from  removing 
from  feed  grain  production  land  which 
he  desires  to  plant  in  sugarbeets.  This 
plan,  which  is  desired  in  the  area  in 
which  I  live,  would  give  material  income 
to  the  farmers,  would  remove  from  grain 
production  land  which  contributes  to  our 
grain  surpluses  and  would  have  produced 
sugar,  sugar  for  which  we  are  sending 
our  gold  abroad. 

Just  last  year  it  was  brought  before 
the  House  that  Edward  Martin,  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  deliberately  blocked  a  transac¬ 
tion  whereby  Brazil,  in  return  for  our 
purchase  of  sugar,  would  have  purchased 
wheat  from  America.  Mr.  Martin  was 
agreeable  to  our  purchase  of  sugar  from 
Brazil,  but  said  that  there  was  no  need 
for  them  to  buy  American  wheat  and 
that  he,  Mr.  Martin,  did  not  agree  with 
the  congressional  policy  to  encourage 
such  a  transaction.  This  matter  is  well 
documented  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  August  3  and  August  15,  1961.  I 
merely  am  pointing  these  two  matters 
out  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties  in  trade  today  is  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Department,  who  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  negotiators  in  our  trade  treaties. 

At  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York 
City,  an  urban  renewal  project  in  which 
the  Government  has  authorized  $31  mil¬ 
lion  Federal  assistance,  the  stone  is  being 
quarried  and  fabricated  in  Italy — a 
building  stone  inferior  to  that  produced 
in  America  and  especially  to  the  lime¬ 
stone  in  Indiana.  Our  country  as  a 
whole  and  my  district  in  particular  is 
being  seriously  injured  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  meat,  glass,  stone,  ladies’  gar¬ 
ments,  veneers,  shoes,  oil,  sewer  pipes, 
structural  tile,  electrical  equipment,  rub¬ 
ber  clothing,  latex  products,  brushes, 
doors,  parts  for  radio  and  television. 

Our  trade  policies  today  are  forcing 
us  to  export  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  The  handling  of  our  foreign  trade 
has  made  it  impossible  in  many  instances 
for  American  industry  to  produce  here 
in  the  United  States  and  still  compete 
with  the  industries  of  other  countries,  so 


that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  spent 
over  $30  billion  building  factories  abroad. 
Following  is  a  very  brief  list  of  some  of 
the  businesses  which  have  opened  fac¬ 
tories  abroad:  General  Motors,  Ford 
Motor,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.,  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Reg¬ 
ulator  Co.,  and  a  thousand  others. 

I  do  not  claim  that  our  trade  policies 
are  the  only  cause  of  this  gold  depletion 
and  our  serious  industrial  problems. 
However,  a  substantial  part  of  the  blame 
for  our  current  dangerous  monetary  con¬ 
dition  can  be  placed  on  those  officials 
who  have  negotiated  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Reciprocal  trade  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  political  matter;  both  parties 
have  been  partially  responsible  for  this 
rapid  decline  in  the  gold  reserve  but 
today  only  the  present  administration 
can  take  steps  to  save  our  country  from 
a  most  embarrassing  and  dangerous 
situation. 

American  officials  have  been  in 
Europe  several  times  recently  asking  that 
these  creditor  nations  forego  any  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  of  their  obligations. 
This  certainly  is  a  sorry  position  in 
which  our  country  finds  itself.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  now  in 
Paris  seeking  European  advice  on  our  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  and  attempting  to  find 
a  way  to  stop  the  drain  of  American  gold. 
Canada  is  faced  with  a  similar  problem 
of  the  depletion  of  her  gold  reserve  and 
with  heavy  imports.  The  thing  that  she 
is  doing  to  correct  it  is  to  raise  certain 
of  her  tariff  rates. 

No  trade  bill  nor  legislation  alone  will 
solve  all  of  our  financial  problems. 
Those  who  are  negotiating  trade  agree¬ 
ments  must  change  their  attitude  on  the 
protection  of  American  labor,  industry 
and  agriculture.  For  years  the  trade 
policy  worked  out  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  gaged  to  assist  other 
countries  and  to  make  friends.  This 
has  certainly  been  commendable;  how¬ 
ever,  our  principal  interest  must  always 
be  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  America. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  give  the 
President  far  greater  power  in  making 
these  treaties.  It  allows  him  to  cut 
tariffs  by  larger  amounts  and  at  a  faster 
tempo,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
an  injured  business  to  get  relief  and  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  Congress  to  block 
any  tariffs  which  it  believes  detrimental. 
The  administration  has  admitted  that 
this  new  trade  bill  would  destroy  indus¬ 
tries  and  cost  American  workingmen 
their  jobs. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
those  people  who  negotiate  trade  treaties 
for  the  President  will  protect  American 
interests  any  better  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  doing,  so  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation  which  will  give  those 
negotiators  greater  power  and  less 
restraint  from  the  peoples’  representa¬ 
tives — the  Congress. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  bill  will 
pass  or  not,  I  hope  that  these  2  days  of 
debate  have  brought  forcibly  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  are  principally  responsible  for 
the  negotiating  of  our  trade  treaties,  the 
precarious  condition  which  we  are  in; 
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and  will  cause  them  to  make  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  their  trade  philosophy  and  to 
use  commonsense  and  show  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In 
giving  concessions  abroad  they  should 
insist  on  fair  treatment  to  American  in¬ 
terests  and  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
employed,  the  American  public.  If  this 
is  done  our  problem  will  be  well  on  its 
way  to  a  solution. 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
deciding  how  to  vote  on  a  given  issue,  a 
Congressman  must  take  into  account  his 
absolutely  unique  position  among  all  the 
public  offices  in  the  United  States.  His 
office  is  the  single  one  in  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion  that  can  be  filled  only  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  Presidency,  if  vacant 
during  a  normal  term,  may  be  filled 
through  legally  stipulated  orders  of  suc¬ 
cession.  So  may  a  governorship.  A 
senatorial  seat,  vacant  under  the  normal 
term,  many  be  filled  by  appointment. 
But  no  power  on  earth  can  fill  a  Con¬ 
gressman’s  post  except  a  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  de¬ 
liberately  provided  that  no  outside  influ¬ 
ence  should  have  effect  in  determining 
who  should  stand  for  and  speak  for  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  Congressman,  therefore,  who  does  not 
represent  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
his  district  is  derelict  in  his  duty,  and 
they  might  as  well  have  no  Congressman. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  bill  before  the  House. 
Two  vital  interests  in  my  district  are  af¬ 
fected  by  this  bill.  They  are:  the  coal 
industry,  with  all  its  connections  with 
other  industries;  the  glassware  industry. 

The  coal  industry  is  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  local  economy  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  vital  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  de¬ 
pendable  and  inexhaustible  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  Nation.  Without  coal  there 
is  no  steel;  without  coal  there  is  little 
or  no  electric  power.  Without  coal  we 
could  not  fight  a  war  or  maintain  our 
peacetime  productivity.  Coal  is  also  the 
base  of  innumerable  everyday  products, 
from  drugs  to  dyes  to  synthetics.  With 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  I  would  say 
that  a  flourishing  coal  industry  is  the 
one  indispensable  industry  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Yet  coal  has  never  asked  any  favor 
from  Government.  It  carries  no  sub¬ 
sidies  for  production.  It  is  protected  by 
no  tariffs.  The  Government  has  not 
built  or  subsidized  any  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  it  to  customers.  Coal  has  been 
content  to  grow  on  its  own  merits. 
Again  with  the  exception  of  agriculture, 
it  is  one  product  in  the  United  States 
whose  cost  has  not  been  doubled  and 
tripled  and  more  by  inflation.  Some  say 
that  John  L.  Lewis  has  priced  coal  out 
of  the  market.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Coal  is  cheaper  today  than  it  was  14 
years  ago,  and  the  credit  goes  to  Lewis. 
A  coal  miner  today  is  paid  8  times  a  Jap¬ 
anese  miner’s  wages,  for  instance.  But 
he  mines  14  times  as  much  coal,  and  a 
ton  of  coal  can  be  mined  and  delivered  in 
Japan  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  Japanese  coal.  We  actually  export 


coal  to  Japan,  and  we  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
porting  it  to  any  spot  on  earth  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  at  a  lower  price  than  any  coal  from 
elsewhere.  That  is,  we  could  do  so  if 
there  were  not  Government  interference 
with  absolutely  free  trade.  I  mean  not 
only  interference  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  interference  by 
the  governments  of  importing  countries. 
In  Canada,  for  instance,  the  Canadian 
Government  offers  a  subsidy  of  up  to  $5 
per  ton  to  carriers  of  domestic  coal.  In 
some  Latin  American  countries,  we  sell 
coal,  but  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
collect  because  of  Latin  American  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  money  transfers. 

Meanwhile,  the  competitive  fuels  of  oil 
and  gas  have  been  given  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage.  Foreign  oil  is  dumped  in 
American  markets  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  in  order  to  obtain  foreign 
exchange  for  the  producing  countries. 
Quotas  of  residual  oil  are  increased  in 
order  to  furnish  a  needed  outlet  for  for¬ 
eign  oil  and  help  preserve  their  econ¬ 
omies  from  collapse.  But  nothing  is 
done  for  coal,  and  nothing  is  asked  by 
coal  except  to  be  freed  from  unfair 
competition. 

The  glassware  industry  is  in  pretty 
much  the  same  situation.  No  subsidies, 
no  Government  favors.  And  the  industry 
is  also  important  to  the  United  States, 
as  we  found  out  in  the  First  World  War, 
when  we  woke  up  to  find  we  had  domes¬ 
tic  sources  of  materials  necessary  for  a 
variety  of  war  instruments.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  today  produces  some  of  the  best- 
known  glassware  in  the  world.  It  is 
sold  under  such  renowned  names  as 
Morgantown,  Seneca,  Fostoria,  Blenko, 
and  others.  It  is  so  well  known  that 
foreign  competitor's  have  stolen  the 
models,  made  cheap  imitations,  exported 
the  product  to  America,  and  are  offering 
it  to  American  consumers  as  the  real 
product  of  American  industry,  in  plain 
violation  of  American  patent  laws. 

Both  the  coal  industry  and  the  glass¬ 
ware  industry  have  protested  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  these  unfair  practices. 
They  have  asked  for  reduction  of  import 
quotas  and  for  other  steps  that  would 
put  our  own  industries  on  a  truly  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  I  personally  have  added 
my  own  protests,  here  in  this  Chamber, 
and  before  the  proper  administrative 
agencies.  The  most  candid  answer  we 
have  got  so  far  to  our  protests  is  that  we 
are  fighting  a  lost  cause,  and  the  glass¬ 
ware  industry,  for  one,  might  as  well  get 
into  another  business. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  House 
is  theoretically  intended  to  promote  true 
competitive  trade  between  nations  by 
making  it  “free.”  The  big  question  is: 
Will  it  do  so?  Experience  answers:  No 
proposal  for  making  trade  “free”  has 
worked  in  the  past.  Something  always 
happens  to  evade  or  overturn  agreements. 

Three  things  affect  the  amount  of  free 
trade  that  can  be  carried  on  between 
nations  over  a  period  of  time.  The  first 
of  these,  of  course,  is  tariffs.  Tariffs  can 
be  reduced  or  removed  entirely,  but  it 
still  does  not  follow  that  free  trade  will 
result.  A  more  effective  deterent  to  trade 
is  import  quotas.  The  principal  trading 
nations  of  the  world  are  using  them  with 
greater  and  greater  coverage.  There  is 


no  point  in  removing  import  duties  if  the 
goods  are  not  to  be  admitted  at  all.  A 
third  determinant  of  free  exchange  of 
goods  is  government  policy.  Any  govern¬ 
ment  must  determine  what  policy  seems 
best  for  its  own  interests.  If  a  foreign 
government  decides  that  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  subsidize  and  export 
a  given  product  for  any  given  national 
purpose,  say  to  obtain  foreign  exchange, 
or  to  promote  buy  European  programs, 
that  is  within  the  governments  province. 
But  it  might  invalidate  trade  agreements. 

It  is  well  within  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  my  district  to  have  assurance 
on  these  matters  of  uncertainty.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  have  not  provided  such  assur¬ 
ance. 

Statistics  from  the  XJ.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Imports  of  table  and  household  glassware: 

1958  _ : _  $24,557,000 

1959  _  32,  294,  000 

1960  _  34,  386,  000 

1961  _  34,  424,  000 


The  above  figures  reflect  the  value  at  which 
they  are  declared.  Those  are  the  figures 
comparable  in  quality  and  quantity  to  our 
U.S.  products.  The  foreign  value  would  be 
40  percent  of  the  above  figures. 

Percentage  of  consumption  supplied  by 
U.S.  producers: 

Percent 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 


54.  0 
49.9 
49.  3 
49.  7 


Percentage  supplied  by  imports : 

Percent 


1951 _  21 

1955 _ _ — .  34 

1957  _ 38 

1958  _  45 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  should  prevail. 

In  essence,  if  this  motion  is  carried,  it 
means  that  the  existing  reciprocal  trade 
law  will  stay  in  effect  for  another  year. 
In  this  way,  the  present  status  will  con¬ 
tinue.  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  will 
be  lost  in  this  way  and  much  may  be 
gained. 

The  present  economic  deterioration  in 
Canada  and  the  apparent  difficulty 
which  Great  Britain  is  experiencing  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  are  two  developments  which  empha¬ 
size  the  changes  that  can  take  place  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  wTorld  trade  pic¬ 
ture  and  underline  the  need  for  caution 
in  this  legislation  which  poses  an  in¬ 
creased  threat  to  jobs  and  industries  in 
this  country. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  agree  that  this 
legislation  will  in  many  undetermined 
areas  cut  dowm  jobs  and  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  in  this  country.  They  are  not  able 
to  say  where  the  jobs  wall  be  lost,  but 
the  whole  adjustment  assistance  section 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  substantial  job  loss. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  the  effect 
of  lowered  trade  barriers  are  well  known. 
We  have  been  feeling  their  depressing 
influence  for  many  years.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clocks,  of  bicycles,  of  needles, 
of  rubber  footwear,  and  of  brass  goods,. 
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we  have  felt  the  gradual  and  increasing 
flow  of  imports  that  now  has  risen  to 
flood  proportions. 

Our  bicycle  manufacturer  has  ceased 
operations.  The  clock  industry  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  reduced  and  marginal  basis. 
The  plumbers  brass  division  of  one  of 
our  large  plants  has  been  closed. 

The  share  of  imports  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  one  of  our  major  industries,  has 
increased  from  approximately  2.6  to  66 
percent  of  the  American  market  in  a 
period  of  8  years. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  pin  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry,  which  is  centered  in 
my  district,  the  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommended  an  increase  from  20  to  35 
percent  in  our  tariff  because  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  substantial  injury  to  our 
manufacturers  through  foreign  imports 
which  had  reached  one-third  of  the 
American  market.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  did  not  sustain  this  finding  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are 
speaking  of  fact  and  not  theory. 

Concessions  have  been  made  in  many 
fields  to  obtain  support  for  this  bill. 
They  have  been  made  in  glass,  in  car¬ 
pets  and  in  textiles.  Even  in  the  area 
of  labor,  some  concession  is  made  in  the 
adjustment  assistance  sections  of  this 
bill. 

No  concessions  have  been  made  in 
manufactures  in  my  district  and  even 
recommended  relief  has  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  effect. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  promised  in¬ 
crease  of  imports  to  the  Common  Market 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  since  their 
wage  rates  average  about  one-third  of 
one-fourth  of  ours  while  their  plants 
and  equipment  are  as  good  or  better  than 
ours.  Indeed,  much  of  this  equipment 
has  been  provided  by  our  country. 

I  will  grant  that  the  committee  has 
greatly  improved  the  present  bill  over 
that  which  was  originally  bill  H.R.  9900. 
However,  questions  still  remain.  In  my 
view,  the  5-year  period  is  too  long  for 
an  experimental  plan.  The  elimination 
of  the  peril  point  provisions  and  the 
alteration  of  the  escape  clause  provisions 
are  unfortunate. 

Finally,  both  the  benefits  and  the  det¬ 
rimental  effects  are  purely  speculative 
since  no  one  admittedly  can  furnish  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  what  will  happen  in  a 
given  industry  or  given  section. 

Where  there  is  such  danger  to  our  jobs 
and  industries,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
caution  should  be  the  watchword.  Once 
gone  to  Europe,  to  Japan  or  even  to  Hong 
Kong,  they  will  not  quickly  return. 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  move  slowly  in  this  vital  field.  The 
passage  of  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
give  us  a  year  to  study  this  problem.  I 
urge  its. adoption. 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 


The  President  has  done  so  for  inter¬ 
national  political  and  national  economic 
reasons. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations, 
the  question  presented  to  the  Congress — 
and  to  the  entire  free  world — is  clear: 
shall  the  free  world  come  together  in 
one  great  trading  community  which  in¬ 
cludes’  not  only  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  but  also  Japan,  Australia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa — or  do  the 
free  nations  go  their  separate  ways  frag¬ 
menting  the  non-Communist  world? 
Such  a  free  world  trading  community 
would  represent  a  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  and  economic  dynamics  be¬ 
yond  anything  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  far  beyond  any  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
dreams.  Such  a  trading  community 
would  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  vigor 
of  its  competitive  free  market  consumer 
economy  that,  to  more  and  more  people, 
communism  would  look  like  a  wave  of 
the  past. 

To  move  ahead  in  the  political  aspects 
of  the  cold  war,  the  Congress  should 
enact  H.R.  11970. 

But  in  the  search  for  political  victory 
in  the  cold  war,  is  there  danger  of  en¬ 
acting  legislation  which  will  weaken  our 
economy  and  thus  lead  us  further  from 
the  victory  we  seek? 

On  the  national,  as  opposed  to  any 
particular  local  scene,  the  answer  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  trade  bill. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
had  a  surplus  in  its  balance-of-trade  ac¬ 
count.  In  1961  this  surplus  amounted 
to  $5.4  billion,  the  difference  between 
$19.9  billion  in  exports  and  $14.5  billion 
in  imports.  Unquestionably,  more  jobs 
and  more  business  have  resulted  from 
exports  and  from  those  imports  which 
support  American  business  by  providing 
essential  raw  materials  than  has  been 
lost  by  that  portion,  approximately  40 
percent — U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “Employment 
in  Relation  to  U.S.  Imports,  1960,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1962,  page  6— of  imports 
which  might  be  considered  competitive 
with  American  industry. 

More  liberalized  trade  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulate  both  exports  and  imports. 
However,  if  the  past  can  be  considered 
a  guide  to  the  future,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  such  an  outcome.  If  American 
exports  are  compared  to  American  im¬ 
ports  for  the  last  several  years,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  has 
clustered  around  a  value  of  1.4 — Ameri¬ 
can  Enterprise  Association,  “Special 
Analysis,  Foreign  Trade:  Fart  II,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Consequences  of  Trade  Liberali¬ 
zation,”  Washington,  D.C.,  March  5, 
1962,  pages  32  and  33. 

This  means  that  since  approximately 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
Uhited  States  has  exported,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  $1.40  worth  of  merchandise 
for  every  dollar’s  worth  imported.  If 
anything  close  to  this  ratio  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  for  the  future,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  60  percent — American 
Enterprise  Association,  “Special  Analy¬ 
sis,  Foreign  Trade:  Part  H,  Economic 
Consequences  of  Trade  Liberalization,” 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1962,  page 
6 — of  imports  do  not  compete  with  but 


actually  support  American  industry,  then 
it  is  clear  that  any  policy  which  seeks 
to  inhibit  the  total  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade  would  not  be  good  for  American 
business.  Conversely,  any  policy  which 
seeks  to  stimulate  exports  and  imports 
should  be  in  the  public  economic  interest. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  some  congressional  districts  where 
competition  from  rising  imports  might, 
in  the  short  term  be  damaging,  despite 
the  fact  that  other  districts  may  be  gain¬ 
ing  more  through  increased  export  sales. 
Even  in  such  districts,  in  a  dynamic 
economy,  with  generally  higher  incomes 
and  sales,  there  will  in  the  longer  haul 
be  more  jobs  and  more  business  for 
everyone.  That  is,  the  more  rapidly  the 
United  States  can  expand  its  total  trade 
the  greater  will  be  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  less  time  it  will  take,  and 
the  less  painful  it  will  be,  to  make  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments.  Efforts  to  inhibit 
trade  expansion  will  only  delay  the  ad¬ 
justment  process,  not  eliminate  it.  Some 
jobs  are  already  lost — for  whatever  rea¬ 
son.  The  task  is  to  make  up  these  jobs 
and  more.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is 
to  expand  total  business,  including  ex¬ 
ports. 

For  these  reasons,  at  the  national  level, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  repre¬ 
senting  American  business,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO,  representing  American  working 
men  and  women  have  endorsed  the  trade 
expansion  bill  of  1962. 

But  what  of  the  economic  position  of 
the  district  and  the  people  who  have 
elected  me  to  represent  them  in  Con¬ 
gress?  Will  my  support  for  the  bill  be 
in  their  best  interests?  A  Member  of 
Congress  in  a  district  close  to  mine  has, 
after  extensive  study,  concluded  that  ex¬ 
panded  exports  and  expanded  imports 
would  not  be  economically  helpful  to  the 
people  of  his  district. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  my 
own  very  real  concern  for  the  business 
and  employment  conditions  in  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  area — the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area  includes  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland 
Counties.  I  have  had  an  independent 
economic  study  made  of  the  significance 
of  the  Nation’s  trade  policies  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  business  in  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area.  The  study  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mrs.  Jean  Gray,  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Use  was  also  made  of  Arthur 
Longini,  “Region  of  Opportunity:  In¬ 
dustrial  Potential  Along  the  Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown  Axis,”  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa.,  1961. 

This  study  has  led  me  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions : 

First.  The  Pittsburgh  region’s  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  is  greater  than  the  domestic 
consumer  market  which  it  serves. 

Second.  If  the  Pittsburgh  region’s 
business  is  to  prosper  and  if  its  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  increase,  existing  markets 
must  be  expanded  and  new  markets  must 
be  created. 

Third.  Pittsburgh  is  an  export  city, 
selling  not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
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I960,  Pittsburgh’s  share  of  the  Nation’s 
exports  exceeded  its  share  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  employment  by  some  22  percent. 
This  supports  the  contention  that  one  of 
Pittsburgh’s  best  hopes  for  economic 
growth  is  through  the  continued  expan¬ 
sion  of  her  oversea  sales. 

What  are  the  important  Pittsburgh 
manufacturing  industries  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Nation’s  exports  and  what 
do  these  exports  mean  in  terms  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  employment  and  Pittsburgh  busi¬ 
ness? 

Insofar  as  employment  in  manufac¬ 
turing  is  concerned,  the  annual  average 
employed  in  Pittsburgh  in  1960  was 
291,000 — Pittsburgh  employment  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  Washington,  D.C., 


June  15,  1962;  U.S.  figures  from 

Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1962,  page  634; 
Pittsburgh  reported  exports  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Industrial  Reports, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1962,  pages  2; 
20.  Ten  industrial  categories  employ¬ 
ing  269,400  persons,  or  almost  93  percent 
of  the  total,  reported  exports  that  year 
of  at  least  $1  million.  In  these  ex¬ 
port  reporting  industries  an  estimated 
29,600  jobs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  or 
about  11  percent  of  total  employment, 
could  probably  be  attributed  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  production  for  ex¬ 
port— Pittsburgh  employment  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Em¬ 


ployment  Service,  Washington,  D.C., 
June  15,  1962;  U.S.  figures  from 

Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1962,  page  634; 
Pittsburgh  reported  exports  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Industrial  Reports, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1962,  pages  2; 

20,  for  Pittsburgh  employment  figures; 
reported  exports  from  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Export  Origin  Studies  for 
Pittsburgh  area  Congressional  Districts 

21,  25-30,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962.  This 
is  only  an  estimate,  and  is  not  meant  to 
be  used  as  a  precise  figure.  It  and  sim¬ 
ilar  estimates  for  each  of  the  10  export 
reporting  industrial  categories  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  table  I. 


Table  I.— Pittsburgh  employment  in  manufacturing  as  related  to  exports:  1960 


Average 
total  em¬ 
ployment 

Employment  attributable 
to  exports  1 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Industries  reporting  export  sales  over 
$1,000,000: 

Primary  metals.  . 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

Electrical  machinery.. _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . 

Machinery,  nonelectrical . . 

Food  and  kindred  products.  . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Instruments  and  related  products _ 

Petroleum  and  coal  products... . 

Total _ _ 

130, 000 
29, 400 

29. 200 
20, 100 
19,300 

19. 200 
8,500 
6,900 
4,700 
2,100 

3, 380 

1,256 

382 

2,065 

346 

484 

428 

390 

58 

15, 340 
735 
788 
583 
•  926 
269 
731 
110 
94 
88 

18,  720 
1,911 
2,044 
965 
2,991 
615 
1,215 
538 
484 
146 

269, 400 

9,524 

20, 105 

29,629 

Average 
total  em¬ 
ployment 

Employment  attributable 
to  exports  i 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Other  manufacturing  industries: 

Apparel  and  related  products . . 

2, 100 

Lumber  and  wood  products _ _ 

1,500 

Furniture  and  fixtures _ 

1,700 

Paper  and  allied  products . . 

3,300 

Printing  and  publishing . . . 

8,600 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing . . 

4,400 

Total . . .  . 

21,600 

Total  manufacturing  employment... 

291,000 

1  The  estimates  for  Pittsburgh  employment  attributable  to  exports  were  derived  by 
applying  the  national  percentages  for  export  related  employment  for  each  industry 
to  the  average  employment  figures  for  Pittsburgh.  No  estimates  were  made  for  in¬ 
dustries  reporting  export  sales  of  less  than  $1,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  1900. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “Domestic  Em¬ 
ployment  Attributable  to  U.S.  Exports,  1960,”  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1902. 
Average  total  employment  figures  for  Pittsburgh  obtained  from  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Employment  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  15,  1962. 


Some  interesting  relationships  emerge 
from  these  estimates.  A  total  of  about 
9,500  jobs  in  these  Pittsburgh  industries, 
or  3.7  percent  of  total  employment  in 
these  industries  may  be  attributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  production  of  goods  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  exported.  An¬ 
other  20,000  jobs,  or  7.7  percent  of  the 
total,  can  be  indirectly  attributed  to  ex¬ 
ports  via  production  of  the  components 
or  parts  for  more  finished  products 
which  were  then  exported. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  are  quite 
reasonable.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  study — U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “Domestic 
Employment  Attributable  to  Exports, 
1960,”  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1962, 
page  3 — points  out  that  five  industry 
groups  stand  out  as  making  a  heavy 
contribution  to  export  employment. 
These  are:  primary  metals,  electrical 
machinery,  nonelectrical  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  transportation  equip¬ 
ment.  All  5  are  among  the  10  considered 
here  and  all  are  vitally  important  to  the 
Pittsburgh  economy.  For  three — pri¬ 
mary  metals,  machinery,  and  chemi¬ 
cals — export-related  employment  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  amounted  to  more 
than  10  percent— U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “Do¬ 
mestic  Employment  Attributable  to  Ex¬ 


ports,”  1960,  Washington,  D.C.,  January 
1962— 

What  is  more,  some  of  our  Pittsburgh 
industries,  such  as  primary  and  fabri¬ 
cated  metals  and  glass  products,  pro¬ 
vide  the  raw  materials  for  more  finished 
products  so  that  the  indirect  effects  on 
our  employment  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  For  instance,  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  study  notes  that  “for  every  work¬ 
er  making  primary  metals  which  are  ex¬ 
ported  there  are  on  the  average  of  about 
four  and  one  half  workers  making  pri¬ 
mary  metals  which  are  used  in  com¬ 
ponents  of  automobiles  and  machinery 
and  other  fabricated  metal  goods  which 
are  exported.” — U.S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Domes¬ 
tic  Employment  Attributable  to  Exports, 
1960,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1962, 
page  4. 

How  about  the  value  of  exports  for 
these  important  Pittsburgh  industries? 
Nationally,  the  six  largest  export  indus¬ 
try  groups  were:  nonelectrical  machin¬ 
ery,  $2.9  billion;  chemicals  and  allied 
products,- $1.8  billion;  food  and  kindred 
products,  $1.6  billion;  primary  metals, 
$1.1  billion;  and  electrical  machinery,  $1 
billion.  Fabricated  metal  products; 
stone  clay  and  glass  products;  instru¬ 
ments  and  related  products;  and  petro¬ 
leum  and  coal  products  accounted  for 
just  under  $1.7  billion  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 


Pittsburgh’s  share  of  these  totals  is 
substantial.  For  example,  over  11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  reported  exports  of 
primary  metals  of  all  kinds  came  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  as  did  4.5  percent  of 
the  fabricated  metal  products,  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  exports, 
3  percent  of  the  electrical  machinery,  1 .6 
percent  of  the  nonelectrical  machinery, 
and  1.1  percent  of  the  chemical  products. 
Although  no  estimates  can  be  made  of 
Pittsburgh’s  share  of  food  and  transpor¬ 
tation  exports,  they  did  contribute  10 
percent  and  17  percent  respectively  to 
total  U.S.  exports.  Not  only  did  Pitts¬ 
burgh  contribute  to  this  total,  but  the 
fact  that  these  industries  are  also 
important  customers  for  Pittsburgh  glass 
and  metal  products  of  all  kinds  must  be 
remembered. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  can  only  be  estimated.  The  value 
reported  to  the  Census  Bureau  for  1960 
was  $212.2  million,  but  this  understates 
the  total  substantially  because-  manu¬ 
facturers  may  not  know  that  some  of 
their  buyers  intend  to  export.  For  this 
reason  I  have  made  some  estimates  of 
the  total  value  of  Pittsburgh  exports 
which  are  based  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce  data.  The  reported  and  esti¬ 
mated  values  for  some  Pittsburgh  in¬ 
dustrial  categories  are  included  in  the 
following  table : 
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Table  H. — Reported  and  estimated  total 
value  of  exports,  Pittsburgh,  1960 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Reported 
export 
value  i 

Estimated 
total 
export 
value 1 

Primary  metal  products . 

$99.7 

$112. 8 

35.6 

47.  2 

Electrical  machinery . 

20.5 

29.4 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. 

15.6 

20.8 

Fabricated  metal  industries.. 

14.5 

23.3 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products. 

6.1 

8.0 

Food  and  kindred  products... 

0 

0 

Transportation  equipment _ 

0 

0 

Instruments  and  related  prod- 

ucts _ 

0 

24.7 

Petroleum  and  coal  products... 

0 

0 

Total _ 

212.2 

266.2 

*  The  1960  Census  Department  Survey  of  U.S.  Exports 
covered  plants  exporting  more  than  $25,000,  and  employ¬ 
ing  more  than  100  persons.  The  survey  received  reports 
from  such  manufacturers  covering  $9,790,000,000  of  the 
total  of  $15,450,000,000  of  U.S.  manufactured  exports 
valued  f.o.b.  producing  plant.  The  total  value  of  exports 
■which  the  survey  attributed  to  different  geographical 
regions  and  States  (but  not  to  metropolitan  areas)  was 
estimated  using  specifications  supplied  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics.  The  difference  between  reported 
and  estimated  figures  would  be  accounted  for  cliiefly  by 
purchasers  whose  intent  to  export  was  not  known  to  the 
manufacturer  or  by  small  producers  who  were  not  asked 
to  report. 

1  These  estimates  were  made  by  multiplying  reported 
Pittsburgh  exports  by  the  ratio  of  total  to  reported 
exports  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  each 
of  the  major  industrial  categories.  Of  the  various 
alternative  methods  available,  these  estimates  are 
the  most  conservative  which  could  be  made. 

3  Reported  value  of  export  figures  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area  were  not  available  for  these  4  categories,  nor  for 
rubber  and  plastic  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing. 
The  latter  2  amounted  to  less  than  $1,000,000  each. 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  for  the  other  4  are 
as  follows: 


Million 

Transportation  equipment _ $5-$9. 9 

Petroleum  and  coal  products _  5-9. 9 

Food  and  kindred  products . _ .  1.  4-9 

Instruments  and  related  products _  1-  4. 9 

Department  of  Commerce,  “Export  Origin  Studies”  for 
Pittsburgh  area  congressional  districts,  pp.  21,  25,  26, 
27-30,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 

These  industries  together  account  for  10.2  percent  of 
reported  Pittsburgh  exports.  The  estimated  values  for 
them  are  given  the  same  proportional  weight.  The 
estimated  value  for  total  exports  using  this  weighting 
system  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  total  reported 
for  the  congressional  districts  of  $256,800,000  and  is  sub¬ 
stantially  more  conservative  than  the  $317,200,000  that 
would  have  been  generated  by  applying  the  ratio  for 
Pennsylvania  totals  to  Pittsburgh  reported  exports. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Industrial  Reports,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  4,  1962. 

These  estimates  are  probably  on  the 
conservative  side,  but  combined  with  my 
estimates  of  export  related  employment, 
help  to  show  just  how  important  to 
Pittsburgh  is  her  share  of  American  ex¬ 
port  markets.  Estimated  export  sales 
for  Pittsburgh  in  1960  for  the  10  most 
important  manufacturing  industries 
were  in  the  order  of  $266  million.  Pri¬ 
mary  metals  take  the  lead  for  Pittsburgh 
with  exports  estimated  close  to  $113 
million. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Can  we  in 
Pittsburgh  expect  new  jobs  and  a  larger 
volume  of  sales  to  be  generated  by  more 
liberalized  trade?  Can  we  in  Pittsburgh 
utilize  our  unused  capacity  by  competing 
in  world  markets  or  must  we  settle  for 
the  lower  employment  and  lower  busi¬ 
ness  levels  induced  by  protectionism? 
In  short,  is  the  United  States  able  to  ex¬ 
port  the  products  which  we  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  produce,  and  can  we  expect  the 
quantity  and  value  of  these  exports, 
hence  job  opportunities,  to  increase  with 
more  liberalized  trade? 

I  made  an  examination  of  the  export 


history  for  some  of  the  products  of 
Pittsburgh  industry.  Table  III  shows 
the  value  and  the  percent  of  domestic 
shipments  which  were  exported  in  1958 
for  some  U.S.  exports.  These  export 
products  are  particularly  important  to 
Pittsburgh  because  we  in  Pittsburgh  ei¬ 
ther  make  them  ourselves  or  the  firms 
which  do  make  them  have  one  or  more 
manufacturing  plants  located  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  In  other  words,  if  not 
all  of  the  items  included  are  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  our  plants  supply  the  parts 
and  industrial  raw  materials  for  the 
finished  products  which  are  exported  by 
other  plants  of  the  same  company.  In¬ 
cidentally,  for  every  item  but  4  of  the 
56  included  in  the  table,  imports  account 
for  1  percent  or  less  of  total  sales  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Pittsburgh  steel  comes  first.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  the  steel  capital  of  the  world — 
and  steel  is  Pittsburgh’s  largest  source 
of  industrial  employment.  Almost  19,- 
000  out  of  Pittsburgh’s  total  of  about 
130,000  jobs  in  steel  could  be  attributed 
to  exports  in  1960.  The  primary  com¬ 
petition  for  American  steel  in  foreign 
markets  today  comes  from  Western 
European  countries. 

Selected  manufactured  exports  important  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  economic  area — Value 
and  percent  of  shipments  exported,  United 
States,  1958 


Value  of 
exports 
at  port. 
United 
States, 
1958 

Percent 
exports  to 
total  ship¬ 
ments, 
United 
States, 
1958 

1.  Primary  metals: 

Blast  furnace  and  steel 
mill  products _ _ 

Million 

$541.  4 

4 

Steel  sheet,  strip,  plate, 
bar,  hot  rolled,  includ¬ 
ing  carbon  but  exclud¬ 
ing  galvanised  and 
electric . 

319.6 

4 

Structural  shapes,  piling, 
and  alloy.. . . 

42.9 

7 

Steel  pipe  and  tubes  1 _ 

156.1 

9 

Alloy  and  carbon  steel. 

114.0 

10 

Carbon  steel  oil  coun¬ 
try  pipe . . . 

30.5 

16 

Cold  rolled  sheet,  strip, 
plate,  bar . . . 

72.1 

3 

Other  steel  mill  products. 

20.7 

21 

2.  Fabricated  metal  products: 
Fabricated  platework _ 

118.9 

7 

Steel  power  boilers  and 
parts . . 

45.7 

11 

Heat  exchangers  and 
condensers _ _ 

34.5 

18 

Fabricated  steel,  n.e.c _ 

20.3 

6 

Valves  and  pipe  fittings. . . 

107.3 

9 

Fabricated  structural  iron 
and  steel _ _ _ 

40.9 

3 

3.  Electrical  machinery: 

Radio,  TV,  communica¬ 
tions  goods _ 

195. 1 

10 

Electronic  communica¬ 
tion  equipment  except 
broadcast . . 

123.4 

31 

Radio,  TV,  broadcast 
equipment _ _ 

12.8 

24 

Railway  signals  and  at¬ 
tachments  _ 

7.4 

18 

Motors,  generators,  and 
parts . . . 

95.7 

7 

Switchboard  and  switch 
gear  apparatus . . 

52.9 

13 

Power  switches  and  cur¬ 
rent  breakers _ _ 

19.7 

13 

Electrical  measuring  de¬ 
vices.  . 

30.4 

5 

Industrial  controls  and 
parts. _ _ 

18.8 

4 

Transformers . . 

15.3 

4 

Electrical  industrial 
goods,  n.e.c. . . 

6.3 

7 

Power  capacitors . 

.8 

4 

Rectifying  apparatus _ 

6.5 

8 

Selected  manufactured  exports  important  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  economic  area — Value 
and  percent  of  shipments  exported,  United 
States,  1958 — Continued 


Value  of 
exports 
at  port, 
United 
States, 
1958 

Percent 
exports  to 
total  ship¬ 
ments, 
United 
States, 
1958 

4.  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  prod¬ 
ucts: 

Refractories- . - 

Million 

$30.1 

9 

Fireclay,  bricks,  and 
shapes . .  . 

9.6 

13 

High  temperature  re¬ 
fractory  cement _ 

3.1 

17 

Glass  containers . 

22.6 

3 

Lighting  and  electrical 
glassware3-  ..  _ 

16.9 

13 

Porcelain  electrical  sup¬ 
plies . 

6.9 

8 

Glass  insulators,  all  types  - 

.4 

40 

5.  Machinery,  except  electric: 
Construction  and  mining 
machinery  and  equip- 
ment-.- . 

675.9 

28 

Oilfield  machinery  and 
equipment _ 

173.1 

35 

Metalworking  machinery, 
n.e.c _ _ _ 

139.3 

26 

Rolling  mill  machinery.. 

101.2 

40 

Metal  cutting  machine 
tools  and  parts  3 . . 

100.6 

17 

Steam  turbines,  engines, 
turbogenerators,  and 
parts _  _ 

66.7 

9 

General  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  n.e.c _ 

51.6 

9 

Power  transmission  equip¬ 
ment _  . 

35.3 

6 

Conveying  equipment _ 

28.2 

8 

Industrial  ovens,  furnaces, 
parts _ _ 

24.1 

13 

6.  Chemical  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts: 

Plastic  materials.  _ 

241.0 

0 

Miscellaneous  chemical 
products _ _  -- 

197.6 

15 

Industrial  organic  chemi¬ 
cals _  _ 

91.1 

7 

Weed  killers _ _ 

65.7 

16 

Alkalies  and  chlorines _ 

21.9 

5 

Inorganic  pigments _ 

20.3 

5 

7.  Transportation  equipment: 
Motor  vehicles  and  equip¬ 
ment  <_ .  . 

1, 249. 3 

9 

Trucks,  bus  bodies,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  parts . 

490.7 

21 

Motor  coaches _ 

21.6 

22 

Trucks,  new . . 

17.8 

15 

Railroad  equipment . 

203.2 

20 

Locomotives . 

140.3 

64 

8.  Coal  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts: 

Lubricating  oils _ 

195.6 

25 

Lubricating  greases . 

13.0 

13 

Other  finished  petroleum 
products . . 

65.5 

13 

Micro  crystalline  wax  _  . 

13.9 

16 

Paraffin  wax . . . 

11.5 

5 

Petrolatum . . . . 

6.1 

27 

9.  Instruments  and  related 
products :  Scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  mechanical  meas¬ 
uring  devices,  and  auto¬ 
matic  temperature  controls. 

149.2 

9 

1  Imports  ol  steel  pipes  and  tubes  amounted  to  2  per¬ 
cent  of  domestic  supply. 

1  Imports  amounted  to  2  percent  of  domestic  supply. 

3  Imports  amounted  to  3  percent  of  domestic  supply. 

*  Imports  account  for  4  percent  of  domestic  supply, 
almost  exclusively  passenger  cars. 

Sources  are:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  “U.S.  Commodity  Exports  and  Imports 
as  Related  to  Output:  1958,”  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
“U.S.  Commodity  Exports  as  Related  to  Output:  1958,” 
Washington,  1961.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
“Export  Origin  Studies:  Congressional  Districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Nos.  21,  25,  26,  27-30,  (Allegheny 
County),”  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 

At  the  current  time  the  United  States 
can  probably  serve  an  increased  foreign 
market  more  easily  than  can  the  Western 
European  countries.  The  latter  have 
little  unused  capacity  of  either  capital 
or  labor  which  can  be  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  these  goods  for 
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their  own  or  other  markets.  In  contrast, 
the  United  States  generally,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  particularly,  has  unemployed  la¬ 
bor  and  plant  which  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  export  markets. 

The  steel  industry  is  presently  oper¬ 
ating  well  below  capacity  and  the  rate 
of  unemployment  is  high.  New  and  ex¬ 
panding  markets  are  the  best  cures  for 
these  ills.  There  are  markets  abroad 
for  the  steel  Pittsburgh  produces.  In 
1960,  for  example,  Pittsburgh’s  primary 
metal  exports,  which  for  us  mean  steel, 
were  estimated  to  be  almost  $113  mil¬ 
lion.  Jones  &  Laughlin,  with  a  plant  in 
Pittsburgh,  reported  that  4  percent  of 
their  total  shipments  went  abroad  that 
year.  In  fact  in  1958  about  4  percent 
of  all  U.S.  blast  furnace  and  steel  mill 
products,  including  9  percent  of  steel 
pipes  and  tubes,  were  exported.  In  1960, 
Pittsburgh  supplied  about  11  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  exports  of  these  goods.  In 
addition,  among  the  fabricated  metals 
such  as  platework  of  various  kinds,  some 
7  percent  was  exported  in  1958,  including 
18  percent  of  the  heat  exchangers  and 
condensers.  About  1,900  jobs  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  were  related  to  exports  of  fabri¬ 
cated  metals  and  exports  were  estimated 
at  just  over  $23  million  for  1960. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Pittsburgh  not  only  exports  steel  and 
steel  products,  but  supplies  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  the  industrial  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  industrial  machinery  made 
from  steel  which  are  used  to  produce 
finished  products  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  buyers.  This  means  that  we  in 
Pittsburgh  have  a  twofold  interest  in, 
for  example,  the  machinery  and  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  industries:  That  of 
a  producer  in  these  industries  and  that 
of  a  supplier  to  them.  About  3,500  jobs 
in  Pittsburgh  and  better  than  350,000 
jobs  in  the  United  States  are  estimated 
as  being  related  to  exports  of  these  steel¬ 
using  goods.  In  1958  the  United  States 
exported  about  28  percent  of  its  con¬ 
struction  and  mining  machinery,  35  per¬ 
cent  of  its  oilfield  machinery,  and  40 
percent  of  its  rolling  mill  machinery. 
Each  of  these  is  produced  by  Pittsburgh 
firms  and  the  value  of  Pittsburgh  ex¬ 
ports  in  1960  is  estimated  at  about  $47 
million. 

We  in  Pittsburgh  also  supply  the 
transportation  industry,  which  accounts 
for  about  17  percent  of  total  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports,  with  a  wide  variety  of  both  auto¬ 
motive  and  railroad  equipment.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  not  only  exports  directly — over  $5 
million  worth  in  1960 — but  also  sells  to 
domestic  producers  who  in  turn  depend 
upon  foreign  markets  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  total  sales.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  20  percent  of  the  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  sold  in  1958  went  overseas,  along 
with  64  percent  of  the  diesel  locomotives. 

Pittsburgh  also  produces  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  in  fact,  is  the  Nation’s  sec¬ 
ond  most  important  center  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heavy  electrical  machinery. 
By  1960  the  electrical  machinery  industry 
was  Pittsburgh’s  third  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  employer,  following  only  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  fabricated  metals  industries. 
Over  2,000  jobs  in  our  area  can  probably 
be  attributed  to  this  industry’s  exports 
that  year.  In  fact  the  Westinghouse 


Electric  Co.  reported  that  6  percent  of 
its  consolidated  sales  were  outside  the 
United  States.  Among  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  Pittsburgh  companies,  U.S. 
export  figures  show  that  13  percent  of 
switchgear  apparatus,  31  percent  of  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  equipment  and 
18  percent  of  railway  signals  and  attach¬ 
ments  were  exported  in  1958.  In  1960 
Pittsburgh  exports  for  these  and  other 
goods  of  the  industry  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $29  million  in  sales. 

Pittsburgh  may  specialize  in  metals 
and  machinery  products,  but  her  indus¬ 
try  is  more  diversified.  For  instance,  we 
produce  a  variety  of  chemical  products, 
many  of  which  are  important  export 
commodities.  Estimated  Pittsburgh  ex¬ 
ports  of  these  goods  amounted  to  about 
$20  million  for  1960.  For  example,  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  with  a  plant  in 
our  area  reported  that  16  percent  of 
their  total  sales  went  to  customers  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
year.  We  also  produce  coal  and  petro¬ 
leum  products,  such  as  lubricating  oils 
and  greases,  25  and  13  percent  of  which 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  were 
exported  in  1958.  Together  these  two  in¬ 
dustries  employed  about  10,600  persons 
of  whom  something  like  1,300,  or  about 
12  percent  could  attribute  their  jobs 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  produc¬ 
tion  for  export.  We  in  Pittsburgh  also 
exported  at  least  $1  million  worth  of  food 
products,  and  at  least  another  $1  million 
in  instruments  of  various  kinds,  partic¬ 
ularly  automatic  temperature  control 
devices.  Of  these  latter,  9  percent  of  all 
U.S.  manufacturers’  shipments  were  ex¬ 
ported  in  1958.  At  least  1,000  Pittsburgh 
jobs  are  probably  related  to  the  exports 
of  these  two  industries. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  fourth  largest  source  of  indus¬ 
trial  employment,  the  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products  industry  with  over  20,000 
employees  in  1960  must  be  considered. 
Here  we  recognize  that  there  are  some 
commodities  which  are  facing  serious 
competition  from  imports.  At  this  point 
a  few  reminders  are  in  order.  First,  pro¬ 
viding  the  President  with  the  authority 
to  negotiate  for  mutually  advantageous 
tariff  concessions  does  not  mean  irre¬ 
sponsible  or  unilateral  tariff  cutting  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  American 
negotiators  must  be  prepared  to  drive 
hard  bargains.  Secondly,  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962  contains  safeguards 
to  protect  American  workers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  when  import  competition 
threatens  serious  injury.  Thirdly,  on 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  President  last  March  ordered 
import  duties  raised  on  cylinder,  crown, 
and  sheet  glass.  Finally,  some  products 
of  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  industry  can 
and  do  find  important  markets  abroad 
and  do  not  face  import  competition. 
Pittsburgh  accounted  for  4  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  exports  of  these  commod¬ 
ities  in  1960.  Among  them,  9  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  shipments  of  refractories 
were  exported  in  1958,  as  were  17  percent 
of  shipments  of  refractory  cement  and 
8  percent  of  porcelain  electronic  sup¬ 
plies.  Imports  for  each  of  these  were 
less  than  1  percent  of  domestic  American 
supply.  Despite  the  fact  that  2  percent 


of  total  purchases  of  lighting  and  elec¬ 
tronic  glassware  were  imported,  never¬ 
theless  the  United  States  did  export  13 
percent  of  total  shipments  of  this  item. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  U.S. 
export  markets  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Pittsburgh  area.  They  are  impor¬ 
tant  today  because  of  the  employment 
and  the  volume  of  sales  they  already 
generate.  They  are  important  for  the 
future  because  of  the  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
panded  sales  which  they  offer. 

The  task  of  expanding  export  sales 
will  be  made  easier  if  Congress  provides 
the  tools  for  the  United  States  to  nego¬ 
tiate  mutually  advantages  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  in  a  world  of  generally  expanding 
and  more  liberalized  trade. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  jobs  and 
profits  which  growing  export  markets 
should  generate,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  indirect  effects  from  trade  expan¬ 
sion  which  are  of  importance  to  every 
American  workingman  and  consumer. 
First,  every  workingman  gains  by  hav¬ 
ing  available  to  him  a  wider  selection 
of  consumer  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
would  be  the  case  without  access  to  for¬ 
eign  markets  and  products.  Second, 
studies  have  shown  that  export  indus¬ 
tries  pay  substantially  higher  wages  than 
do  those  which  are  import  competing — 
Irving  B.  Kravis,  “Wages  and  Foreign 
Trade,”  Review  of  Economics  and  Sta¬ 
tistics,  February  1956,  pages  14  to  30. 
Beatrice  N.  Vaccara,  “Employment  and 
Output  in  Protected  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustries,”  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1960,  pages  62  to  66. 
This  means  that  expanding  total  trade 
should  create  more  jobs  in  the  higher 
wage  industries.  Finally,  the  American 
economy  is  complex  and  dynamic,  and 
depends  upon  an  intricate  network  of 
transportation,  marketing  and  financial 
activities.  Both  imports  and  exports 
create  more  job  opportunities  for  all 
those  employed  in  such  activities  in  the 
sense  that  these  jobs  depend  upon  the 
total  volume  of  business  transactions 
which  take  place.  Increased  trade 
means  increased  transportation.  That 
will  result  in  more  jobs  for  the  truckers 
and  railroad  workers  who  carry  the 
freight  and  those  who  load  it.  Increased 
trade  means  more  jobs  in  the  offices, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  accounting 
firms  and  law  offices  which  record,  fi¬ 
nance,  insure  and  carry  out  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  work  and  the  myriad  tasks  which 
service  American  business  enterprise. 
Hence,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  300,000  or  so  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  every  one  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  570,000  other  jobholders, 
whether  they  are  among  the  better  than 
154,000  in  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trades,  the  115,000  in  the  other  service 
industries,  the  40,000  in  transportation 
or  the  32,000-plus  in  finance  or  insur¬ 
ance  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  and  in  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  which  I  feel  confident  will  fol¬ 
low  from  the  future  negotiations  for 
trade  liberalization  which  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  make  possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  world  trade  will 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  purely  do¬ 
mestic  trade.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  plagued  by  high  unem- 
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ployment,  want  to  participate  in  this 
economic  growth.  The  Congress  can 
prevent  the  United  States  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  growth  by  defeating  H.R. 
11970. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  enacting  the 
trade  expansion  bill,  Congress  can  give 
business  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  growing  world  markets  and  provide 
added  job  opportunities  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  people  of  the  United  States 
will  benefit  economically  if  we  enact  H.R. 
11970.  In  the  struggle  against  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  conspiracy,  the  free 
world  will  be  unified  and  strengthened 
if  we  enact  H.R.  11970.  I  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  asked  and  was  given 
'permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Congressman  must  decide  for  himself 
how  the  pending  trade  bill  affects  his  dis¬ 
trict.  In  the  case  of  any  trade  bill,  local 
interests  are  vocal  interests.  I  want  to 
describe  for  you  the  agonizing  personal 
situation  which  I  confront  on  this  bill, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  generate  even 
more  soul  searching  by  my  colleagues  be¬ 
fore  we  cast  our  votes  on  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  measures  to  come  to  the 
floor  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Traditionally,  the  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  in  favor  of  higher  protective 
tariffs,  and  West  Virginia  has  been  vot¬ 
ing  that  way  increasingly  since  1934.  Be¬ 
set  by  economic  woes  largely  traceable  to 
absentee  owners  who  have  plundered  our 
resources,  the  Mountain  State  has  cried 
out  in  agony  against  cheap  labor  foreign 
competition  which  has  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  many  West  Virginia  industries. 
Can  you  blame  us  for  turning  to  tariffs 
in  order  to  hold  on  to  what  we  have, 
and  build  on  what  we  have  for  the 
future? 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
make  a  study  for  you  in  your  congres¬ 
sional  district  and  your  State  showing 
what  you  export  and  what  it  is  worth. 
That  is  small  comfort  to  West  Virginia, 
where  we  have  the  most  precious  export 
of  all:  people.  Gary,  Akron,  Detroit, 
Columbus,  Cape  Canaveral — there  you 
find  the  flower  of  West  Virginia’s  youth. 
Over  40  percent  of  West  Virginia’s  Ko¬ 
rean  war  bonus  was  paid  to  young  men 
with  addresses  outside  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  What  comfort  can  we 
in  West  Virginia  derive  from  a  bill  which 
threatens  to  drain  off  more  of  our  young 
people,  as  our  Mountain  State  industries 
are  increasingly  threatened? 

Yes,  every  Congressman  must  decide 
for  himself  what  the  economic  impact 
of  this  bill  will  be  on  his  district.  I 
venture  to  state  that  there  are  few  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Nation  where  the  industries 
and  people  are  solidly  against  this  bill 
as  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  stand  firm 
as  a  rock  against  this  bill.  Listen  to  the 
president  of  the  Mine  Workers  in  a 
letter  dated  June  25,  1962,  when  he  says: 

The  coal  Industry,  the  only  West  Virginia 
industry  that  so  far  has  been  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  in  the  world  market,  has 
been  barred  from  competition  by  oppressive 
embargoes  and  licensing  programs  of  the 


Western  European  countries  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  free  trade  group  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  forced  into  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  flood  of  imported  oil.  I  strongly 
urge  that  when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  comes  before  the  House  for  action  you 
vote  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  se¬ 
lected  you  as  their  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  opposing  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Coal  is  the  economic  lifeblood  of  West 
Virginia.  Coal  is  the  political  lifeblood 
of  Congressman  Hechler,  I  might  add. 
We  tried  to  persuade  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  allow  an  amendment  which 
might  have  helped  protect  our  national 
security  by  guaranteeing  a  more  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  that  great  energy  re¬ 
source,  coal,  but  we  lost  out. 

The  greatest  coal-producing  county 
in  the  Nation,  Logan  County,  has  just 
been  added  to  my  congressional  district, 
and  yesterday  and  today  the  telegrams 
have  been  streaming  in  from  mine  work¬ 
ers  pleading  with  me  to  oppose  this 
trade  bill — or  at  least  to  asphyxiate  it 
quietly  with  that  sweet-smelling  motion 
which  has  been  innocuously  termed  “1- 
year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.” 

Come  to  my  office  sometime  and  cast 
your  eyes  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
hand-made,  hand-blown  glass  in  the 
world,  made  by  the  Blenko  Glass  Co.,  of 
Milton,  W.  Va.,  a  few  miles  from  my 
home.  Here  is  a  telegram  I  received 
last  night  from  the  Blenko  Glass  Co. 
imploring  me  to  oppose  the  bill.  The 
workers  at  Blenko  and  other  plants  in 
Culloden  and  Williamstown  have  written 
me  piteous  appeals  to  oppose  the  trade 
bill.  The  glass  workers  all  over  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  those  who  made 
that  fine  glass  which  the  First  Lady 
showed  you  on  her  television  tour  of  the 
White  House — they  are  against  this  bill. 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  say:  Look  at 
the  relief  we  got  for  the  flat-glass  in¬ 
dustry,  but  that  does  not  help  my  art 
glass  people  any. 

Start  down  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  you  will  go  through  a  poten¬ 
tially  rich  area  in  my  district,  but  you 
will  also  find  an  area  which  is  solidly 
against  this  legislation.  Here  is  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Wiser  Oil  Co.  in  Sister- 
ville,  against  the  bill.  Going  on  down  to 
Parkersburg,  the  American  Viscose  Corp. 
has  a  big  rayon  staple  plant,  and  another 
at  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  and  together  these  2 
plants  have  2,500  employees  which  can 
produce  40  percent  of  the  domestic  rayon 
staple  supply.  Fred  Weeks,  the  Park¬ 
ersburg  plant  manager,  has  corresponded 
with  me  and  made  several  special  trips 
to  Washington  to  show  me  just  how  seri¬ 
ously  this  bill  will  affect  those  manmade 
fibers  which  the  President’s  textile  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  succeeded  in  helping.  I 
will  ask  consent  to  include  a  letter  from 
Fred  Weeks  and  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Weeks  received  late  yesterday. 

Then  I  have  a  large  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanamid  Co.  in  my  district.  The 
officials  and  workers  at  American  Cyan¬ 
amid  are  good  friends  of  mine.  I  have 
visited  the  plant  and  had  lunch  with 
them  on  several  occasions.  This  plant 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  organic 
chemical  industry.  They  have  presented 
their  case  courteously  and  intelligently, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  they  would 
be  hurt  by  this  legislation. 


The  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  has  a 
large  plant  in  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  the  home¬ 
town  of  Lew  Burdette.  Its  officials  have 
visited  me.  The  manager  and  workers 
do  not  like  the  bill.  In  fact,  they 
strongly  and  categorically  oppose  it. 

In  my  hometown  of  Huntington,  the 
Standard  Ultramarine  &  Color  Co.,  which 
has  successfully  manufactured  organic 
and  inorganic  pigments  for  more  than 
50  consecutive  years,  strongly  opposes 
the  bill.  There  the  jobs  of  600  em¬ 
ployees  are  threatened  in  the  heart  of 
an  economically  depressed  area. 

The  lumber  people  in  my  Ohio  River 
district  are  up  in  arms  against  this  bill. 
The  apple  and  fruitgrowers  are  up  in 
arms.  The  candy  and  confectionery  in¬ 
dustry  is  up  in  arms.  We  have  a  little 
plant  in  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  which  manu¬ 
factures  rubber  heels  and  soles  for  the 
shoe  industry,  and  they  are  up  in  arms. 
Here  is  a  man  in  Parkersburg  who  sells 
electric  porcelain,  and  he  makes  a  one- 
man  protest  against  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion.  We  used  to  have  a  marble  plant  in 
Parkersburg  but  it  was  driven  out  of 
business  by  foreign  competition. 

There  are  a  few  brave  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  who  support 
this  bill,  but  this  is  a  terribly  undisci¬ 
plined  group  which  believes  in  free 
speech  because  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
defector  who  writes  from  Huntington, 
W.  Va.: 

Although  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  I  disagree  completely  with 
their  position  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

If  there  be  many  individuals  who  favor 
the  Trade  Act,  I  certainly  have  to  root 
them  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  ivory 
towers — the  thinkers  whose  position  in 
life  is  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  swirl¬ 
ing  currents  of  the  majority. 

The  election  is  a  little  more  than  4 
months  away.  There  are  no  second 
prizes  in  the  grim  battle  waged  every 
2  years  in  a  swing  district,  and  my  dis¬ 
trict  over  the  past  10  elections  has  gone 
Republican  5  times  and  Democratic  5 
times.  It  is  a  district  where  a  vote 
against  the  majority  will  of  the  people 
is  automatically  a  big  issue  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  I  am  on  Mr.  Miller’s  little  list 
and  Mr.  Wilson’s  little  list,  and  I  am 
sure,  as  these  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
Republican  congressional  campaign  com¬ 
mittee  go  forth  to  wage  battle,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  even  more  so  now. 

A  Congressman  must  not  only  decide 
how  his  vote  will  fare  in  the  election 
campaign,  but  perhaps  more  important 
he  should  consider  how  well  he  is  repre¬ 
senting  his  own  district.  By  listening  to 
and  trying  to  understand  the  points  of 
view  in  his  district,  a  Congressman  per¬ 
forms  a  useful  function,  but  this  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  education  and 
leadership  on  the  key  issues. 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  indicated 
that  passage  of  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  The  President 
is  seriously  concerned  with  improving 
our  gold  position,  with  obtaining  the 
flexibility  for  America  to  make  new 
trade  bargains  with  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  with  stepping  up  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  through  our  export  mar- 
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ket,  with  strengthening  the  free  world 
in  its  search  for  additional  markets,  and 
with  forging  the  tools  to  combat  the 
Communist  trade  offensive. 

The  issue  here  today  is  bigger  than 
the  congressional  district  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  Member  of  this  House.  The  issue 
is  whether  America  will  be  empowered 
to  use  the  key  which  may  well  unlock 
a  great  economic  forward  surge,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  entire 
free  world. 

Now  this  comes  back  to  the  question  of 
what  this  trade  bill  means  to  my  dis¬ 
trict.  I  believe  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  as  we  move  into  our  centennial 
year  in  1963,  wants  to  be  remembered 
not  only  as  the  State  which  produced 
the  first  pilot,  Chuck  Yeager,  who  broke 
the  sound  barrier,  but  also  as  the  State 
which  helped  to  break  a  great  trade  bar¬ 
rier.  This  is  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make  as  I  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  con¬ 
versations  and  communications  I  have 
had  around  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  My  people  do  not  want  ad¬ 
justment;  they  want  to  keep  their  jobs 
and  expand  them. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  go  back  to  the 
office  without  making  this  speech,  send 
some  letters  and  press  releases  out  on 
how  I  tried  to  save  our  people  from  the 
tentacles  of  foreign  competition,  and  win 
overwhelmingly  in  November.  But  serv¬ 
ing  in  Congress  would  get  pretty  dull 
after  awhile  if  you  operated  “by  the 
numbers”  and  stepped  aside  whenever  a 
challenge  presented  itself. 

Finally,  I  believe  I  am  best  repre¬ 
senting  my  district  when  I  recognize  that 
many  of  my  people  want  to  play  a  part 
in  this  gigantic  effort  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  freedom  through  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Mason  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  with  a  1-year  extension 
of  existing  law,  and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
choice  which  confronts  us  today  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  choice  which 
will  confront  us  this  year.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  choice.  There  are  a  number  of 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  me.  There  are  omissions  of 
things  which  could  have  made  the  bill 
more  palatable.  Perhaps  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  the  frustration 
that  grips  many  Members  of  this  House 
as  a  result  of  the  closed  rule  which  was 
adopted  yesterday,  depriving  us  of  the 
opportunity  to  offer  individual  amend¬ 
ments.  I  did  not  favor  that  closed  rule. 

I  should  have  liked  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  relate  the 
reductions  in  tariffs  somehow  in  a  direct 
and  commensurate  way  to  foreign  wage 
scales  in  various  industries  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  industry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  labor. 

I  should  have  liked  the  opportunity  to 
write  into  the  bill  some  clear  legislative 
assurance  that  the  readjustment  assist¬ 
ance  provision  would  not  conflict  with  or 
in  any  way  disrupt  our  unemployment 
compensation  programs  in  the  various 
States.  I  have  received  personal  assur¬ 


ances  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  effect 
that  this  problem  can  and  definitely  will 
be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
States.  I  accept  those  assurances,  but  I 
would  have  appreciated  still  more  the 
opportunity  to  write  a  clear  guarantee 
of  that  into  this  bill  today. 

I  would  have  liked  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  help  the  in¬ 
dependent  producers  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  beset  by  increasing  import 
competition.  The  only  solution  to  their 
problem  lies  in  restricting  imports  to  a 
definite  ratio  of  domestic  production. 
Having  talked  at  length  with  various 
people  in  the  executive  branch,  I  believe 
this  is  going  to  be  done.  Yet  it  has  not 
been  done.  I  wanted  a  chance  to  see  that 
it  was  done  by  amendatory  language  in 
this  bill  today.  Those  opportunities 
were  not  afforded  me. 

THE  OVERRIDING  CONSIDERATION 

Yet  when  I  lay  alongside  of  these  ob¬ 
jections  of  mine  the  broad  overall,  over¬ 
riding  consideration  of  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  Nation,  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  I  must  sup¬ 
port  this  bill. 

While  it  is  not  an  ideal  choice  that 
confronts  us,  it  is  a  clear  choice.  It  is 
the  only  choice  we  have  today.  It  is  the 
choice  between  moving  ahead  and  stand¬ 
ing  still.  It  is  the  choice  between  grasp¬ 
ing  the  initiative  in  world  economics  or 
becoming  the  victims  of  world  econom¬ 
ics.  It  is  the  choice  between  arming  our 
Nation  with  the  necessary  tools  to  enter 
the  new  phase  of  economic  competition 
or  leaving  our  Nation  disarmed. 

This  bill  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
bill  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  any  of 
us.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draft  one 
which  would  be.  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  improved  by  the 
legislative  processes  in  the  other  body 
and  in  the  conference  committee.  Yet, 
to  all  of  those  of  you  who,  like  myself, 
have  certain  individual  objections  to  this 
bill,  I  ask  you  only  to  lay  it  on  balance. 
Consider  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  whole  people. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

On  balance,  we  have  always  exported 
more  than  we  have  imported.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  the  dollar  volume  of  our 
sales  abroad  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
volume  of  our  imports.  More  American 
jobs  depend  upon  exports  than  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  imports.  Trade  is 
a  two-way  street.  If  we  are  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  be  willing  to  buy  some 
things  from  abroad.  We  have  far  more 
to  lose  by  decreasing  our  participation  in 
world  markets  than  we  could  gain.  We 
have  far  more  to  gain  by  expanding  our 
position  in  world  trade  than  we  could 
possibly  lose. 

As  pointed  out  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  on  last  January  28: 

We  sell  to  Western  Europe  more  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  chemicals,  and 
coal  than  our  total  Imports  of  these  com¬ 
modities  from  all  regions  of  the  world  com¬ 
bined. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  exports,  amounting 
to  more  than  $4  billion  a  year  in  industrial 
goods  and  nearly  $2  billion  in  farm  products, 
go  to  present  and  prospective  members  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  Our  agri¬ 


cultural  trade  with  Western  Europe  is  4  to  1 
in  our  favor. 

This  is  true  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  It  is  true  for  my  State.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  my  own  State  of  Texas  came  to  $836 
million  in  1960,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  figures.  The  companies 
producing  these  goods  employed  147,470 
people.  Agricultural  exports  grown  in 
my  State  for  the  same  year  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  $446  million.  Add  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  dollar  volume  of  my 
State’s  exports  of  agricultural  and  man¬ 
ufactured  products  came  to  $1,282  mil¬ 
lion.  This  exceeded  by  almost  $650  mil¬ 
lion  the  estimated  value  of  imports  sold 
in  my  State  during  that  same  year. 

Now  consider  what  can  happen  to  these 
markets  if  Europe  quit  buying  American 
products  in  great  volume.  The  Common 
Market  confronts  us  with  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  challenge  and  the  most  dramatic 
opportunity  which  has  faced  us  econom¬ 
ically  in  years.  They  are  drastically  cut¬ 
ting  long  existing  tariffs  between  their 
member  countries.  Where  our  goods 
have  been  competing  satisfactorily,  they 
no  longer  will  if  duties  are  drastically  re¬ 
duced  on  similar  products  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  European  country  but  left  intact 
on  American  goods. 

Europe  traditionally  has  been  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  and  best  customer.  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  countries  and 
Latin  American  countries  between  them 
have  accounted  for  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  total  purchases  of  Amer¬ 
ican-made  products.  The  European 
economy  is  growing.  Europeans  more 
and  more  are  able  to  afford  the  things 
our  factories  produce. 

If  we  can  place  ourselves  in  position 
to  negotiate  favorably  with  them,  we  can 
gain  new  customers  and  new  markets 
and  thus  stimulate  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  to  greater  growth. 

We  can  create  more  jobs  for  American 
men  and  women  to  produce  a  fair  share 
of  the  automobiles,  the  small  aircraft, 
the  machinery,  and  the  consumer  goods 
of  all  types  which  Europeans  are  buying 
in  greater  and  greater  volume. 

But  if  we  merely  stagnate  while  they 
move  ahead,  we  can  find  ourselves  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  If  we  simply  re¬ 
fuse  to  place  ourselves  in  a  competitive 
position,  if  we  just  sit  and  let  these 
staggering  developments  pass  us  by,  we 
shall  see  our  balance-of -payments  posi¬ 
tion  faltering,  our  gold  reserves  declin¬ 
ing,  our  leadership  waning,  and  our 
economy  shriveling  as  it  seeks  to  feed 
only  upon  itself.  This  is  the  challenge. 

TIME  IS  IMPORTANT 

Such  a  challenge  is  new  to  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Perhaps  we  are  not  ready  for  it, 
but  it  is  upon  us.  This  is  why  we  can¬ 
not  wait.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  just  wait  it  out  for  another  year  and 
see  what  happens. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  and  sim¬ 
ply  extend  the  present  law  for  a  year. 
But  the  negotiating  powers  contained 
under  that  law  have  already  been  used 
up.  Therefore,  there  is  no  remedy  in 
simply  waiting. 
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We  have  little  time  left,  little  time  to 
cope  with  the  dramatic  changes  that  are 
being  made  in  the  European  Common 
Market.  We  cannot  wait  another  year. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  con¬ 
duct  our  diplomacy  much  like  a  game 
of  chess,  with  each  move  and  counter¬ 
move  painstakingly  thought  out  in  ad¬ 
vance.  That  time  has  passed.  Today 
the  tempo  of  foreign  affairs  is  more  like 
a  game  of  table  tennis. 

CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY  RETAINED 

Finally,  there  is  the  argument  that 
this  will  make  a  dictator  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  that  we  are  surrendering  congres¬ 
sional  controls  and  prerogatives.  Some 
of  the  more  violent  lobbying  opposition 
has  even  been  spreading  propaganda 
among  some  segments  of  the  public  that 
this  bill  would  violate  the  Constitution. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Members  of 
the  committee,  we  are  surrending  no  con¬ 
gressional  control.  We  are  delegating 
under  the  Constitution  those  duties 
which  we  are  charged  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  with  delegating.  We  are  delegating 
them  within  certain  clearly  prescribed, 
congressionally  imposed  limitations  upon 
Presidential  authority. 

This  bill,  as  most  of  the  membership 
knows,  retains  the  escape  clause  and 
peril  point  provisions.  It  retains  intact 
the  national  security  provision  of  exist¬ 
ing  law.  It  even  strengthens  congres¬ 
sional  review  in  the  case  of  any  matters 
wherein  the  President  would  determine 
that  national  needs  were  so  crucial  as  to 
override  the  Tariff  Commission.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  has  taken  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
Congress  to  override  the  President  on 
such  matters.  Under  the  bill  before  us 
today,  this  can  be  done  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Congress. 

Obviously,  someone  must  be  charged 
by  the  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  actual  negotiations.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  as  a  Congress  could  not  sit 
down  individually  with  each  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  in  the  other  friendly  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  and  in  joint  session 
work  out  point  by  point  and  item  by  item 
tariff  reductions.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  through  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  re¬ 
ciprocal.  It  is  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo. 
Therefore,  someone  has  to  be  designated 
as  our  agent  to  work  for  us,  to  act  in  our 
behalf,  within  the  limitations  that  we 
place  on  his  authority  to  act  in  our  be¬ 
half.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  can  be  no  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  President. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
President  is  to  be  empowered.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  our  Nation  is  to  be 
empowered.  Trade  is  not  only  a  two- 
way  street.  It  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  Trade  can  be  a  powerful  weapon. 
Anybody  inclined  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trade  to  our  total  foreign  policy 
should  read  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
Stalin  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and 
printed  in  a  Soviet  magazine  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1952. 

Stalin  viewed  the  world  crisis  in  terms 
of  an  inevitable  trade  conflict  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  He  assured 
his  readers  that  free  world  unity  would 
disintegrate  over  questions  of  trade, 
making  certain  the  ultimate  triumph  of 


communism.  In  the  intervening  years, 
we  have  been  proving  his  prophecy 
wi’ong.  We  can  continue  to  prove  it 
wrong. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  well  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  on  last  January  15: 

The  strength  of  communism’s  challenge 
to  the  Western  World  lies  in  part  in  the 
trade  unity  which  it  has  accomplished  and 
the  Western  nations  may  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  seek  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  a  greater  measure  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  *  *  *  the  potential  changes  in  trade 
patterns  forecast  by  establishment  of  the 
European  Common  Market  and  possible 
British  association  with  it  may  require  a 
rethinking  of  America’s  traditional  aloof¬ 
ness.  The  lowering  future  may  compel  a 
greater  Western  unity  in  the  interest  of  our 
common  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  am  far  from 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  drafted, 
and  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  further  amendments  pre¬ 
sented  and  written  into  the  act  itself, 
I  do  believe  that  this  bill  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  common  survival. 

To  those  of  you  on  my  left,  members 
of  the  other  party,  I  say  to  you  that  we 
have  but  one  President  at  a  time.  When 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House, 
I  supported  the  moves  to  give  him  the 
weapons  and  the  latitude  he  needed  to 
conduct  America’s  necessary  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  do  less  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  President. 

Two  years  ago,  I  stood  right  here  and 
pleaded  for  a  bill  in  which  our  then 
President  was  deeply  interested.  I  said 
then  that  he  was  my  President  because 
he  was  my  country’s  President.  I  said 
that  if  he  was  embarrassed  or  hindered 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  his  efforts 
to  deal  effectively  in  America’s  interests 
with  other  countries,  that  I  would  be 
embarrassed.  As  I  recall,  I  used  the 
analogy  of  flying  over  the  ocean  in  an 
aircraft.  I  said  that,  even  if  the  pilot 
were  not  my  personal  choice,  I  certainly 
would  not  consider  pouring  water  in  the 
gasoline  tank  simply  to  embarrass  the 
pilot. 

I  believed  that  then  when  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  our  President.  I  believe 
it  today  when  John  F.  Kennedy  is  our 
President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  committee 
during  its  consideration  of  H.R.  11970 
was  to  assure  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  would  contain  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  interests  of  U.S. 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  which 
conceivably  could  be  injured  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  tariff-cutting  authority 
granted  in  the  bill.  I  will  summarize  the 
significant  areas  in  which  the  committee 
took  action  to  make  more  certain  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

First.  The  committee  provides  in  the 
bill  for  basic  trade  agreement  authority 
to  increase  duties  as  well  as  to  impose 
quotas. 

Second.  Agricultural  commodities  are 
excluded  from  the  Common  Market  80- 
percent  authority.  The  authority  to  re¬ 


duce  by  more  than  50  percent  any  agri¬ 
cultural  tariff  rate  is  subject  to  a  finding 
that  such  action  will  tend  to  assure 
maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  like  article. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  all  reductions — -except  those  on 
noncompetitive  tropical  articles — will  be 
staged  in  five  equal  annual  installments. 
There  will  be  a  phasing  out  of  any  re¬ 
ductions  or  eliminations  therein  so  as  to 
give  every  domestic  industry  concerned 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  new  com¬ 
petitive  conditions. 

Fourth.  Foreign  trade  restrictions 
which  have  plagued  the  U.S.  agricultur¬ 
al  exporters  were  dealt  with,  first,  by 
providing  hearing  mechanism  so  indus¬ 
try  can  bring  its  case  to  the  attention  of 
the  President;  and  second,  by  requiring 
the  President  to  suspend,  withdraw  or 
prevent  application  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  benefits  to  nations  discriminating 
against  us  where  he  finds  such  action 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Fifth.  The  committee  adopted  provi¬ 
sions  which  would  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  hold  peril-point  type 
hearings  with  respect  to  all  articles  list¬ 
ed  for  consideration  in  any  proposed 
trade  agreement.  While  the  Commission 
would  not  be  required  to  set  peril 
points — which  are  unrealistic  in  certain 
cases — the  Commission  would  give  the 
President  advice  as  to  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  any  proposed  action.  Public 
hearings  would  have  to  be  held  and  in¬ 
terested  parties  given  an  opportunity  to 
convince  the  Tariff  Commission  that  any 
action  with  respect  to  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct  would  be  injurious. 

Sixth.  The  committee  adopted  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  President  to  consult 
with  his  Cabinet  before  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into.  The  feeling  here 
is  that  the  impact  of  a  particular  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  certain  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  whether  it  be  in  agriculture  or  in 
industry,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  department  of  Government  con¬ 
cerned  and  specific  advice  thereon  be 
given  to  the  President. 

Seventh.  The  committee  adopted  pro¬ 
visions  requiring  the  President  to  set  up 
a  hearing  process  whereby  American  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor  could  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  negotiators 
those  concessions  which  the  United 
States  should  seek  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  any  trade  agreement. 

Eighth.  The  committee  adopted  a 
provision  requiring  the  reservation  of  ar¬ 
ticles  from  negotiation  looking  toward 
further  reductions  or  eliminations  in  the 
duty  on  these  articles.  All  articles  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  found  seri¬ 
ous  injury,  but  on  which  the  President 
did  not  take  escape  action,  would  be 
reserved. 

The  committee  was  convinced  that 
these  articles,  which  have  been  subject 
to  Tariff  Commission  findings  of  serious 
injury,  should  not  be  reduced  further 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  operation 
of  this  bill  unless  within  that  time  the 
Tariff  Commission  advises  the  President 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  concerned  have  substantially  im¬ 
proved  since  the  Tariff  Commission  find¬ 
ing  of  injury. 
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Ninth.  The  committee  provided  for 
accreditation  to  the  U.S.  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  for  four  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  would  have  the  right  to 
attend  the  negotiating  sessions  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  conduct  of  these  negotiations. 
The  committee  believes  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  will  result  in  the  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  being  better  informed  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  U.SI  representatives 
to  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Tenth.  The  committee  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  for  trade  negotiations  who  would  be 
the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  any  trade  agreement  negotia¬ 
tions  conducted  under  the  new  law.  The 
effort  here  is  to  repose  in  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
U.S.  negotiations  and  to  provide  that 
this  chief  negotiator  would  seek  advice 
and  information  not  only  from  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  but  from  representatives 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Eleventh.  The  committee  broadened 
the  present  Communist  product  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  requiring  denial 
of  trade  agreement  benefits  to  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  Communist  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  effect 
of  such  action  will  be  in  many  cases  to 
require  that  products  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  pay  substantially  higher  duties  than 
products  of  favored  nations. 

Twelfth.  The  committee  adopted  es¬ 
cape-clause  provisions  which  empower 
the  President,  after  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  adjust  duties  up  to  50 
percent  above  the  1934  levels  or  to  im¬ 
pose  quotas  in  cases  where  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  industry  concerned  has 
been  injured.  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
required  to  hold  hearings  at  which  in¬ 
terested  parties  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  their  case  concerning  the 
injurious  effect  of  imports.  They  would 
also  be  permitted  to  argue  for  tariff  re¬ 
lief  and  to  show  how  other  forms  of  re¬ 
lief  are  not  feasible. 

Thirteenth.  In  cases  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  take  the  action  found  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  remedy  serious  injury,  the  com¬ 
mittee  provided  for  congressional  im¬ 
plementation  of  Tariff  Commission  find¬ 
ings  upon  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
a  resolution  approving  the  action  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

Commission  industry  investigations 
must  be  completed  within  120  days — 
with  a  further  30-day  extension  possible. 
Investigations  of  individual  firms  or 
workers  would  have  to  be  completed  in 
60  days. 

Fourteenth.  The  committee  adopted 
provisions  which  would  afford  relief — 
supplemental  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  tariff  re¬ 
lief — in  the  form  of  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  adversely  affect  workers  and 
firms.  Firms  would  be  eligible  for 
technical  assistance,  tax  assistance,  and/ 
or  financial  assistance.  Workers  would 
be  eligible  for  retraining  allowances  and 
retraining.  These  provisions  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretaries  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor. 

The  committee  expects  that  by  the 
operation  of  these  assistance  provisions 
it  will  be  possible  for  many  companies 


and  many  workers  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  which  will  ultimately  minimize  the 
impact  of  imports  on  the  firms  or 
workers  concerned. 

Fifteenth.  The  criteria  for  industry; 
firm  or  worker  eligibility  for  tariff  relief 
or  adjustment  assistance  was  changed 
by  committee  from  the  difficult  lan¬ 
guage  in  original  bill  requiring  pro¬ 
longed  and  sustained  unemployment, 
and  so  forth,  to  a  simple  test  of  serious 
injury. 

Sixteenth.  An  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board  is  established  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  program. 

Seventeenth.  The  definition  of  directly 
competitive  articles  was  expanded  so  as 
not  only  to  include  an  article  in  an 
earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing — 
as  was  the  provision  in  the  original 
bill — but  to  provide  further  protection 
for  agricultural  producers  as  follows: 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  un¬ 
processed  article  is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing. 

This  completely  covers  the  problem  of 
cherries  and  lamb  as  well  as  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  and  gives  status  to  producers 
of  the  basic,  raw  product. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Loser]. 

(Mr.  LOSER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Should  like  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  Honorable  Hale 
Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  in  their  re¬ 
marks  relative  to  the  trade  expansion 
bill  now  under  debate  in  this  Chamber. 
By  reason  of  their  long  service  in  the 
House  as  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  their  expert 
knowledge  concerning  the  Cordell  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I  am  constrained 
to  join  them  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  my  people  in  Nashville  have 
suggested  that  I  support  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  be  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Mason], 
His  motion  will  simply  extend  the  ex¬ 
piring  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  another 
year.  Should  his  motion  to  recommit 
be  agreed  to,  the  present  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  killed  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  In  that  event  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  presented  by  the  European 
Common  Market. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Mason],  very  frankly  admits  that  he 
has  consistently  opposed  the  Cordell  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  down  through  the 
years,  and  that  his  primary  reason  for 
offering  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
present  measure  and  revive  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  President’s  authority  under  it 
has  been  exhausted.  This  sort  of  thing 
would  hamstring  the  President  in  his 
effort  to  resolve  the  complex  questions 
presented  by  the  Common  Market. 

If  we  are  to  get  along  in  the  cold  war 
we  must  have  peace  on  the  economic 
front. 


We  cannot  consume  in  this  country 
the  agricultural  products  produced  in 
the  United  States,  nor  can  we  use  all  of 
our  articles  of  manufacture.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  imperative  that  we  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  for  the  sale  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  if  we  are  to  survive 
economically  in  this  critical  period  in  our 
Nation’s  history. 

Congressman  Mason’s  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  the  trade  bill  is  equivalent  to  a 
repudiation  of  the  trade  agreement  pro¬ 
gram.  Even  though  the  recommittal 
motion  would  extend  the  agreement  au¬ 
thority  of  the  1958  act  for  an  additional 
year,  the  fact  is  that  the  authority  under 
the  1958  act  has  been  substantially  used 
up.  A  vote  for  the  recommital  motion 
would  be  a  vote  against  any  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  President 
have  the  authority  to  enter  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  countries  of  the  European 
Common  Market  in  order  to  bargain 
down  their  tariffs  against  U.S.  com¬ 
modities. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  very  significant 
procedural  safeguards  for  the  trade 
agreement  program.  Under  the  bill,  the 
advantages  of  our  lower  tariff  rates  un¬ 
der  trade  agreements  would  be  denied 
Poland,  Yugoslavia  and  Cuba.  This 
would  not  happen  under  the  Mason  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  addition,  the  bill  improves 
the  procedure  for  escape-clause  actions 
and  peril  point  actions  and  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  categories  of  assistance  to  firms 
affected  by  increased  imports  through 
the  trade  agreements.  These  new  forms 
of  assistance  will  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  in  situations  where  the  escape- 
clause  procedure  has  not  been  feasible  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Howard  Baker, 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  committee 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  It  is  a  safeguard  for  businesses 
that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  im¬ 
ports."  It  provides  that  in  all  peril-point 
and  escape-clause  cases  heard  by  the 
Tariff  Commission, '  wherein  an  indus¬ 
try  is  adversely  affected  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommends  that  the  President 
raise  duties  or  fix  quotas  on  imports,  and 
the  President  declines  to  act  favorably 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  within  60  days  thereafter, 
then,  in  that  event,  the  Congress  may, 
by  a  simple  majority  vote,  direct  the 
President  to  put  into  effect  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  is  a  new  and  very  effective  provision 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  not  here¬ 
tofore  found  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  bill  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11970,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  bill 
will  replace  the  reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  originally  enacted  in  the  first 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  renewed  on  11  occasions 
thereafter,  much  of  the  time  under  the 
guidance  of  Cordell  Hull. 

Our  trade  program  prospered  under 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  But  the 
rise  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
makes  it  necessay  to  revise  our  interna¬ 
tional  commercial  policies.  New  instru¬ 
ments  are  needed  if  the  United  States  is 
to  conduct  successful  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market  on  behalf  of  our 
industry  and  agriculture  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  our  commitments  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world. 

The  Common  Market  principle  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  active  encouragement  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  outgrowth  of  the  aid  and 
assistance  that  the  United  States  made 
available  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Now 
these  countries  have  refurbished  their 
economies  and  have  taken  their  place  as 
part  of  the  free  world’s  prospering  in¬ 
dustrial  complex. 

We  shipped  about  $20  billion  worth  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  commodities 
overseas  last  year.  Other  nations  sent 
us  imports  valued  at  $15  billion.  New 
York  State  ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in 
1960  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
exports,  which  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  put  at  more  than  $1.4  billion  in 
1960.  Of  this  total,  $309  million  was  ex¬ 
ported  from  plants  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  where  300  establish¬ 
ments  employing  over  200,000  people 
participated  in  the  Nation’s  export  trade. 
Chemicals,  machinery,  food  products, 
fabricated  metal  products  and  printing 
were  among  the  diverse  articles  that 
were  shipped  abroad  from  the  New  York 
City  area. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  give  the 
administration  the  authority-  to  reduce 
tariffs  and  to  negotiate  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  which  is  the  new  form  of 
international  bargaining. 

These  measures  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  United  States  with  the  means 
to  stay  competitive  in  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  before  that  group’s  external  tariff — 
combined  with  internal  tariff  elimina¬ 
tion — confronts  us  with  a  commercial 
wall  that  our  industry  cannot  surmount. 

Increased  reciprocal  trade  is  essential 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  increased  im¬ 
ports  will  adversely  affect  some  segments 
of  our  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  consumers  should 
have  to  pay  the  higher  prices  which 
result  from  higher  tariffs — tariffs  that 
support  limited  sections  of  the  economy. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  must  provide 
assistance  to  those  who  will  make  sacri¬ 


fices  under  freer  trade.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  adjustment  assistance  in¬ 
cluded  in  H.R.  11970.  The  assistance  is 
designed  to  help  labor  and  management 
reallocate  their  abilities  and  resources. 

In  order  to  meet  foreign  competition 
which  has  been  able  to  lower  production 
costs  through  advanced  technology  com¬ 
bined  with  low  wages,  American  indus¬ 
try  will  have  to  increase  productivity.  If 
the  volume  of  goods  produced  remains 
static  and  is  produced  with  fewer  man¬ 
hours,  there  will  be  declining  job  op¬ 
portunities,  and  layoffs.  In  this  event 
retraining  will  hardly  solve  the  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  economy  is 
dynamic,  the  hardships  created  by  low¬ 
ered  tariffs  should  be  alleviated. 

We  must  relate  the  question  of  unem¬ 
ployment  which  may  result  from  in¬ 
creased  foreign  competition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  level  of  unemployment. 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  3.7  million  members  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  without  jobs  and 
looking  for  work.  An  additional  2.3  mil¬ 
lion  nonfarm  workers  were  working  less 
than  full  time  in  the  survey  week,  for 
what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
refers  to  as  economic  reasons.  I  believe 
we  may  safely  translate  “economic  rea¬ 
sons”  as  meaning  lack  of  work.  In  other 
words,  total  unemployment  in  May  was 
3.7  million,  partial  unemployment  2.3 
million.  The  trend  from  April  to  May 
was  full-time  unemployment  down  only 
seasonally;  part-time  unemployment 
unchanged  at  a  time  when  its  normal 
seasonal  trend  should  have  been  down. 

When  we  examine  how  long  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  unemployed,  we  find  that 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  who  had  been  without  jobs  for  6 
months  or  more,  the  total  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  May  at  nearly  700,000  work¬ 
ers.  This  is  some  improvement  from 
May  of  1961.  However,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  May  1960,  we  find  that, 
whereas  in  May  of  1960  the  long-term 
unemployment  was  only  12  percent  of 
total  unemployment,  in  May  of  1962  it 
was  18  percent  of  total  unemployment. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  simply  this.  When  we  consider 
the  adjustment  sections  of  the  bill  now 
before  us,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
no  program  of  loans,  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  or  tax  assistance  to  business 
or  any  program  for  the  retraining  of 
displaced  workers  so  that  they  can  find 
new  jobs — none  of  these  things — will 
prove  of  much  assistance  unless  unem¬ 
ployment  in  general  diminishes.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  unemployment  in 
general  will  diminish,  unless  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  our  economy  is  sub¬ 
stantially  spurred. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he 
stated  that  the  number  of  workers  who 
might  be  displaced  by  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  small,  not  in  excess  of  90,000. 
He  felt  that  the  number  displaced  would 
be  mode  than  offset  by  those  who  would 
find  employment  due  to  the  expansion 
of  job  opportunities. 

I  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  speed  up  our  economic  growth.  I 


think  that  the  outlook  for  such  a  favor¬ 
able  result  in  additional  job  opportu¬ 
nities  is  far  less  favorable  now  than  it 
was  when  the  bill  was  drafted  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  More  and  more  we  need  to  view 
the  adjustment  features  as  a  compensa¬ 
tory  offset  for  loss  of  employment,  and 
not  as  a  means  of  smoothing  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  job.  Where  are  the  new 
jobs? 

In  considering  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
visions,  we  should  ask  some  hard  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  their  adequacy.  For  example, 
it  is  said  that  they  will  make  it  possible 
for  firms  affected  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  to  meet  such  competition  by  mod¬ 
ernizing  their  buildings,  equipment,  or 
machinery  or  by  adding  to  their  supply 
of  working  capital.  However,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  315(e)  of  the  bill  that 
such  assistance  is  not  to  be  provided  a 
firm  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  determine  that  the  assistance  ap¬ 
plied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the 
firm  from  sources  other  than  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  reasonable  terms,  and, 
further,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  certify  that  there  is  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  repayment  by  the  borrower. 
But  any  firm  that  can  satisfy  these  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  able  to  satisfy  private 
bankers  that  it  is  a  sound  risk  for  a 
private  loan.  I  hope  that  this  provision 
will  be  construed  liberally. 

Then  there  are  the  Provisions  of  the 
bill  for  retraining  of  displaced  workers. 
Section  324  of  the  act  would  allow  a 
man  to  spend  a  year  or  even  more  of  his 
life  learning  a  new  job.  During  this  time 
he  would  be  out  of  work  and  subsisting 
on  a  training  allowance,  which  cannot 
exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage.  This  allowance  may  be  quite  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  young  man,  the  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  we  usually  consider  for 
training.  It  compares  favorably  with 
the  provisions  in  many  apprenticeship 
programs.  In  fact,  in  comparison  to 
some  of  these  it  is  generous.  I  wonder 
how  generous,  however,  it  will  seem  to 
say,  a  45-year-old  pottery  worker  whom 
we  might  be  retraining,  to  be  able  to  fill 
some  of  the  jobs  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  told  us  are  in  demand,  for 
example,  transistorized  circuitry,  inertial 
guidance,  ferret  reconnaissance,  human 
factors  science,  gyrodynamics,  or  data 
telemetry. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  amount 
of  training  facilities  in  even  much  less 
specialized  fields  than  these  are  very 
limited.  I  am  certain  that  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  every  effort  will  be  made  to  add  to 
these  facilities.  However,  they  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  located  near  the  homes  of  the 
displaced  workers.  A  great  many  of 
these  displaced  workers  are  mature  men 
with  families.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  live  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  away  from  their  families  while 
undergoing  such  retraining.  What  sub¬ 
sistence  allowance  does  the  bill  before  us 
provide  for  such  workers?  Five  dollars 
a  day.  Five  dollars  a  day,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  no  specific  allowance  for  visits 
to  their  homes  during  this  period. 

I  fear  we  are  still  under  the  illusion 
that  the  unemployed  are  for  one  reason 
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or  another  unemployed  through  some 
fault  of  their  own  and  that  they  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  by 
living  while  unemployed  at  a  much  re¬ 
duced  standard  of  living.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  who  will  be  unemployed 
because  we  have  reduced  the  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  which  have  protected  them  in  the 
past.  They  will  suffer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are  asking 
them  to  make  a  substantial  sacrifice, 
change  their  way  of  life,  their  jobs,  their 
associates,  to  lose  their  homes,  in  many 
instances  to  live  apart  from  their  fami¬ 
lies.  At  the  same  time  we  ask  them  to 
take  a  25-percent  pay  cut  and  accept  a 
$5  a  day  subsistence  allowance.  Finally, 
when  this  retraining  is  over,  will  they 
find  jobs?  These  workers  will  be  for 
the  most  part  mature  men  and  without 
experience  in  the  new  field  for  which 
they  are  to  be  trained.  What  opportu¬ 
nity  will  they  have  to  obtain  work  in  an 
economy  which  is  growing  too  slowly  at 
the  present  time  to  absorb  the  new  young 
workers  who  are  entering  the  labor 
market  at  an  increasing  rate  each  year? 

I  am  for  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  for  training  our  workers.  I  believe 
we  should  do  far  more  in  the  field  of 
training  and  education  than  we  have 
done. 

I  think  that  the  problem  is  plain.  It 
is  a  fundamental  lack  of  growth  in  our 
economy.  For  years  we  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  other  countries,  both  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  That  is  why  we  have  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  That  is  why 
we  have  structural  unemployment.  That 
is  why  we  seem  in  danger  today  of  plung¬ 
ing  into  another  recession.  We  never  re¬ 
covered  apparently  from  the  .  last  two. 
You  can  have  as  much  training,  as  many 
adjustment  loans  as  you  like.  Unless  the 
firms  have  orders  and  the  workers  have 
jobs,  none  of  this  will  help.  And  unless 
our  economy  is  dynamic,  no  one  abroad 
will  wish  to  negotiate  any  reduction  of 
tariffs  with  us.  To  what  end?  One  of 
the  first  things  that  happens  in  any  re¬ 
cession  is  that  foreign  imports  are  re¬ 
duced.  But  the  matter  goes  beyond  this. 
Without  growth,  without  new  jobs,  this 
bill  will  not  achieve  its  objectives.  With 
its  cushions,  with  its  adjustment  provi¬ 
sions,  it  will  still  not  answer  the  need  of 
the  American  worker.  We  must  be  ac¬ 
tively  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  inadequate 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  is  going  to  create  problems, 
I  believe  that  it  will  result  in  expanded 
world  markets  for  American  products 
and  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  as  we  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  I 
urge  its  adoption.. 

(Mr.  CLANCY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
and  intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  11970. 
I  cannot  vote  for  legislation  that  presup¬ 
poses  economic  injury  to  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  and  the  loss  of  jobs  of 
our  citizens. 


The  action  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enhance  their  own  economy  will 
certainly  affect  our  trade  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
other  countries  will  enter  the  Common 
Market  at  a  future  date.  Furthermore, 
with  the  American  Government  import¬ 
ing  foreign  steel  and  our  domestic  steel 
industry  working  only  at  half  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity  and  paying  benefits  to  unem¬ 
ployed  workers,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  tie  oui-  hands 
for  5  years  and  allow  other  countries  to 
dictate  the  future  of  our  export  trade. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  authorize 
the  President  to  negotiate  reductions  of 
U.S.  import  duties  by  as  much  as  50  per¬ 
cent  below  levels  in  effect  as  of  July  1, 
1962.  It  would  pei'mit  the  President  to 
exceed  the  50-percent  limit — or  abolish 
tariffs  completely — on  items  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
account  for  at  least  80  percent  of  free- 
world  exports.  It  will  allow  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  exceed  the  50-percent  limit  for 
agricultural  items  in  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  an  agreement  will  tend 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  of  like  articles.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more 
than  50  percent  duties  on  tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodities  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  like  commodities 
are  not  produced  in  significant  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  eliminate  duties  altogether 
when  the  rate  is  5  percent  or  less.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  tariffs  for  categories,  instead  of 
item-by-item  bargaining;  and  require 
tariff  reductions  to  take  effect  gradually 
in  at  least  five  annual  installments  ex¬ 
cept  for  tropical  agricultural  products. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  advise  the  President  concern¬ 
ing  the  probable  economic  effects  of  pro¬ 
posed  tariff  which  would  replace  the 
“peril  points”  procedure  in  the  existing 
law. 

With  respect  to  the  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  provision,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
provision  presupposes  injury  to  portions 
of  American  industries  and  the  loss  of 
jobs  by  our  citizens.  As  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  Member  of  the  other  body  stated, 
the  adjustment-assistance  provision  is 
similar  to  throwing  an  anchor  to  a 
drowning  person. 

Foreign  trade  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  economic  life  of  every  community. 
In  1960,  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  part 
of  which  is  located  in  my  district, 
amounted  to  $78.7  million.  Transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  accounted  for  exports  of 
goods  valued  at  $31  million  in  1960.  The 
nonelectrical  machinery  industry  in 
Hamilton  County  represented  $25  mil¬ 
lion  in  exported  goods  during  1960. 
These  two  industries  provided  70  percent 
of  the  total  exports  from  Hamilton 
County  and  employed  over  31,000  work¬ 
ers  in  these  plants. 

Tariffs  in  other  countries  are  being 
raised  against  us.  Our  imports  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  increasing  faster  than  our  ex¬ 
ports.  The  surplus  in  trade  which  the 
experts  in  the  Commerce  and  State  De¬ 


partments  say  we  enjoy,  includes  out¬ 
right  gifts  of  wheat  and  agricultural 
products  and  foreign  aid,  for  which  we 
receive  no  hard  cash.  When  the  recent 
GATT  agreements  g6  into  effect,  we  will 
be  the  lowest  tariff  nation  in  the  world. 

We  are  today  proposing  further  con¬ 
cessions  to  nations  who  have  placed 
quantitative  restrictions  against  the  flow 
of  goods  being  shipped  to  their  countries. 

The  absence  of  reciprocity  together 
with  the  delegation  of  tremendous  power 
to  the  executive  branch  are  among  the 
main  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  I  ad¬ 
dress  you  and  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  speak  the  opinion  of  one 
Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  say  to  you,  however,  that 
as  a  Member  from  Wisconsin  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  has  labored  with  this  bill  for 
some  considerable  time,  I  will  be  glad 
when  this  day  is  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  last  several  years  that 
has  given  me  more  sleepless  nights  or 
more  concern  over  seeking  to  arrive  at 
what  I  could  be  confident  was  the  right 
answer,  than  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  envious 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  have  such  confidence  that  this 
bill  will  work  miracles.  We  cannot  legis¬ 
late  or  give  anyone  the  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  if  one  is  to  believe  the 
extravagant  claims  concerning  what  this 
legislation  will  do  then  certainly  one 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
it.  One  would  have  no  difficulty  making 
up  his  mind  what  to  do.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  consideration  of  this,  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  have  been  so  extrav¬ 
agantly  advertised  as  to  make  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  hucksters  of  a  new  tooth¬ 
paste  or  a  new  detergent  look  like 
amateurs. 

According  to  the  advertised  claims  this 
bill  will  result  in  increased  consumer 
welfare,  increased  employment,  acceler¬ 
ation  of  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
economy,  the  maintenance  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  leadership  in  the  world,  an  end 
to  the  Communist  economic  penetration, 
assistance  to  the  developing  and  emerg¬ 
ing  nations,  the  arrest  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  and  an  end  to  the 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves.  And  this  is 
all  going  to  be  accomplished  by  enact¬ 
ing  26  pages  of  authority  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Common  Market  and  other  free  world 
nations,  to  drastically  lower  or  remove 
our  tariffs  in  exchange  for  reductions  in 
their  tariffs  or  duties;  and  then  about 
56  pages  of  assistance  to  American  firms 
and  workers  seriously  injured  by  the 
increased  imports  into  this  country  as 
a  result  of  the  concessions. 
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In  a  word,  the  attainment  of  the  very 
admirable  goals  that  I  have  just  listed 
is  to  be  achieved  by  the  tariff  reduction 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  in  and 
of  itself  it  will  do  none  of  them.  The 
bill  could,  on  the  other  hand,  produce 
opposite  results.  But  I  am  also  envious, 
very  frankly,  of  my  colleagues,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason], 
and  others  who  are  apparently  against 
any  authority  or  any  mechanism  where¬ 
by  the  country  can  negotiate  with  other 
countries  on  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  trade  restrictions.  I  envy  those  who 
believe  that  we  can  simply  let  nature 
take  its  course.  If  I  thought  that,  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  position  to  take  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  legislation  before  us  this  after¬ 
noon  would  be  very  easy. 

My  sympathy,  however,  is  with  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  so  simplify 
the  issue,  because  I  find  it  extremely 
complex,  yes,  and  frightening  no  matter 
what  we  do.  I  see  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here  many  times,  the  growth  of  the 
Common  Market  as  a  potential  for 
strengthening  the  free  world,  but  I  also 
see  it  as  posing  problems  as  far  as  our 
economic  health  is  concerned  and  the 
economic  health  of  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

On  the  one  hand  a  strong  and  pros¬ 
perous  Western  Europe  can  be  a  great 
force  in  the  battle  that  must  be  waged 
today  in  the  world  against  the  forces  of 
communism.  But  let  me  caution  you 
that  unless  there  is  a  mutuality  of  con¬ 
cern,  shared  by  the  Common  Market 
and  the  countries  that  compose  it,  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole,  then  we  are  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  are  in  serious  difficulties 
as  far  as  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Many  of  the  speeches  yesterday  about 
the  Common  Market  held  out  the  glow¬ 
ing  promise  that  may  attend  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  area  within  which  there 
is  free  trade,  but  some  of  the  aspects, 
I  am  afraid,  seem  to  be  somewhat  soft- 
pedaled;  and  one  of  the  aspects — and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket — is  that  it  is  developing  a  free  trade 
zone  encompassing  the  members,  but  as 
a  unit,  as  a  market,  it  is  a  protectionist 
area.  The  net  result  of  its  formation  is 
to  make  more  difficult  the  access  which 
our  goods  will  have  to  that  area. 

Their  external  duties  today,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  the  result  of  averaging  the 
duties  of  the  various  countries  that  make 
up  the  market.  And  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  Generally  speaking,  the  average 
level  of  duties  in  the  particular  areas 
that  our  trade  goes  are  now  higher  than 
before. 

Let  me  cite  one  example,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  a  potential  consumer  of  American 
automobiles  in  the  past.  Their  duty  has 
been  16  percent,  but  under  the  Common 
Market,  the  Common  Market  duty  on 
automobiles  is  29  percent.  That  is  the 
average  of  the  Common  Market. 

In  the  last  Geneva  agreement  we  made 
a  reduction  in  our  duty  on  automobiles 
and  the  Common  Market  made  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  duty,  but  the  big  differential  is 
still  there.  We  did  not  even  get  West 
Germany  down  to  the  point  that  she  was 
before  we  made  our  concession. 


Those  are  things  that  worry  me  and 
frighten  me  about  this  situation. 

I  think  if  we  consider  this  bill  we  must 
ask.  How  willing  is  the  Common  Market 
going  to  be  to  permit  access  of  our  goods 
to  their  markets  on  reasonable  terms? 
Are  they  going  to  let  our  industrial  goods 
enter  their  markets  on  terms  equivalent 
to  what  we  let  their  goods  into  our  mar¬ 
kets?  So  far,  we  have  not  seen  evidence 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  this.  One 
need  just  examine  the  last  Geneva  agree¬ 
ment  to  find  that  out.  Furthermore,  we 
start  at  a  low  base,  as  far  as  our  bargain¬ 
ing  power  is  concerned,  while  their  duties 
are  considerably  higher. 

That  concerns  me.  There  has  been  no 
showing  of  any  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Common  Market  to  start  our 
negotiations  at  the  same  level. 

Other  questions;  Will  the  Common 
Market  permit  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  enter  their  countries  on  a 
fair  basis?  Are  they  going  to  continue 
their  system  of  variable  fees,  which  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  is  a  matter  of 
rank  discrimination  against  American 
agricultural  commodities.  They  have 
not  shown  a  very  great  desire  on  their 
part  to  let  our  goods  go  in  on  a  fair  basis 
and  to  eliminate  their  variable  fees.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  proposal  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  not 
enter  into  any  agreements  with  any 
countries  until  they  have  lived  up  to  the 
agreements  they  have  made  with  us  un¬ 
der  prior  general  agreements  on  tariff 
and  trade.  What  were  we  told?  That 
we  would  not  dare  put  that  into  the  bill 
because,  if  we  did,  we  could  not  enter 
into  any  agreements  because  most  of  the 
countries  had  not  carried  out  the  agree¬ 
ments  we  had  entered  into  and  were 
discriminating.  Therefore,  we  could  not 
adopt  that  amendment.  That  is  why  I 
say  some  of  these  things  concern  me 
greatly  just  as  I  am  concerned  with  the 
need  for  a  strong  free  world  and  a  unity 
and  a  mutuality  of  purpose.  And  I  have 
a  great  concern  as  to  whether  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  mutuality  of  purpose.  It 
is  argued  that  is  the  reason  for  this  bill, 
that  we  must  give  the  President  unpre¬ 
cedented  authority  to  lower  our  duties 
in  order  to  get  concessions  and  to  get 
access  to  the  Common  Market  that  has 
been  created.  Put  more  bluntly,  the  au¬ 
thority  is  needed  they  say,  and  I  now  use 
my  own  words,  to  buy  our  way  into  that 
Market.  But  I  ask — how  much  are  we 
going  to  pay  to  get  in  and  how  reason¬ 
able  are  they  going  to  be,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  how  hard  or  how  soft  are  we 
going  to  be  in  insisting  that  they  not 
only  live  up  to  past  agreements  with  us 
but,  that  we  get  a  fair  shake  and  a  mu¬ 
tuality  of  consideration  as  far  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  trade  and  economic 
expansion  in  the  free  world  is  concerned. 

Let  me  add  further.  A  serious  ques¬ 
tion  that  keeps  disturbing  me  is  this. 
Even  if  we  are  successful  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  the  external  tariffs 
of  the  Common  Market  and  getting  ac¬ 
cess  for  our  goods  are  concerned  without 
the  restrictions,  how  competitive  are  we 
going  to  be?  Is  it  going  to  do  us  any 
good  as  far  as  the  capacity  to  sell  in  the 
Common  Market  is  concerned?  We  have 
heard  in  the  past  about  the  problem  of 
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dollars  and  the  balance-of -payment 
problems;  that  they  did  not  have  the 
dollars  to  buy  our  goods  and,  therefore, 
we  had  to  make  concessions  to  them,  so 
that  they  would  have  more  dollars  and 
then  they  could  buy  more  of  our  goods. 

Now,  they  have  an  excess  of  dollars. 
If  they  did  not  have  an  excess  of  dollars 
we  would  not  be  worried  today  about  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
gold  problem.  But  why  are  we  worrying 
about  it?  We  are  worrying  about  it 
because  these  countries  are  building  up 
dollar  credits.  They  are  not  buying 
American  goods.  They  get  the  dollars, 
but  they  are  not  spending  them  for 
American  goods;  they  are  keeping  them 
in  bank  deposits,  notes,  or  demanding 
gold.  That  is  why  we  have  the  balance 
of  payments  problem,  the  gold  problem 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

Are  they  going  to  be  any  more  free 
to  buy  our  goods  just  because  they  can 
sell  a  little  more  here  if  we  lower  our 
duty  and  their  duties  go  down?  That 
is  a  question  that  bothers  me. 

In  many  areas  where  the  labor  con¬ 
tent  of  the  end  product  is  high  we  know 
we  cannot  compete.  The  hearings  are 
replete  with  examples  of  our  inability 
to  compete  on  many  items.  Just  check 
the  hearings  and  look  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  look  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  representatives  from  the 
teamsters’  organizations.  I  will  admit 
that  Walter  Reuther  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  support  of  the  bill,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  we  could  not  compete 
unless  changes  were  made  in  the  wage 
rates  in  Western  Europe,  and  he  said  he 
was  hopeful  that  that  would  follow.  But 
will  it  follow?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  running 
through  my  mind  at  night  as  I  tossed 
on  my  bed  rather  than  sleeping,  trying 
to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  is  right 
on  this  bill. 

Yes;  this  bill  is  sold  to  us  as  a  miracle 
drug,  but  there  are  many  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  we  must  ask.  The  big 
question  is  whether  it  will  cure  or 
whether  it  will  harm  the  patient. 

The  issue  before  us,  as  I  see  it,  not 
whether  the  President  should  have  au¬ 
thority  and  mechanisms  to  negotiate 
and  bargain  for  expansion  of  trade. 
That  is  not  an  issue.  Of  course,  we 
should. 

The  issue  how  much  authority  is  it 
wise  to  give  at  any  one  time? 

The  issue  is  how  will  the  authority  be 
exercised. 

The  issue  is  what  reforms  will  we  ini¬ 
tiate  outside  of  the  area  of  tariffs  which 
will  permit  us  to  be  competitive,  not  only 
overseas  in  the  Common  Market,  but 
also  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world? 
And  what  will  permit  us  to  be  competi¬ 
tive  here  in  our  own  market  with  foreign 
goods  coming  into  this  country?  What 
steps  will  we  take? 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our 
crying  needs  today  are  reforms  in  areas 
that  will  give  us  more  competition  than 
the  bill  that  is  proposed  here  that  deals 
just  with  duties,  because  none  of  us  need 
worry  about  the  level  of  duties,  as  long 
as  we  are  competitive. 

The  issue  is,  I  think,  what  philosophy 
will  guide  the  exercise  of  the  power 
given? 
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During  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
I  tried  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  the  other  Members  of  his  side  and 
the  Members  on  my  own  side  of  the 
Committee.  I  tried  to  be  constructive. 
I  think  the  Chairman  will  agree.  I 
tried  to  be  responsible  in  the  positions  I 
took.  I  had  no  purpose  at  all  of  frus¬ 
trating  any  action  by  the  Committee  to 
report  this  bill  or  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President. 

I  think  every  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
tactics  could  have  been  used  which  would 
have  made  it  virtually  impossible  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  bill 
at  this  time.  Instead,  we  tried  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  it. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  bill  the 
President  sent  up  to  us,  and  I  should  like 
to  think  I  may  have  made  some  small 
contribution  to  those  improvements. 
But  I  am  not  saying  that  the  bill  is  not 
without  very  serious  dangers. 

To  me,  the  most  serious  danger  is  the 
philosophy  inherent  in  this  bill,  and  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  are  requesting 
the  authority  to  have  the  negotiating  au¬ 
thority.  This  philosophy  represents  in 
this  bill  a  basic  shift  in  attitude.  It  is 
that  in  negotiating  restrictions  in  duties 
in  the  future  the  Executive  need  no 
longer  be  concerned  with  whether  the  re¬ 
duction  will  seriously  injure  a  domestic 
industry.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  cer¬ 
tain  U.S.  industries — entire  whole  in¬ 
dustries — are  expendable,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  determine  whether  any  industry 
is  expendable  or  not.  That  is  the  basic 
philosophy  and  that  is  the  power  I 
worry  most  about. 

The  basic  U.S.  policy  specifically  set 
forth  in  section  6  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  that  tariffs 
would  not  be  reduced  to  a  level  at  which 
there  would  result  serious  injury  to  the 
American  industry  making  a  like  prod¬ 
uct.  The  U.S.  negotiators  were  thereby 
required  to  consider  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  tariff  reduction  on  American 
industry.  This  bill  proposes  to  abandon 
that  policy. 

Certain  undesignated  industries  will 
be  regarded  as  expendable.  Our  nego¬ 
tiators  will  be  permitted  to  reduce  tariffs 
to  the  point  at  which  serious  injury 
will  result.  And  the  President  will  not 
have  to  report  to  the  Congress,  as  he 
does  now  under  our  peril  point  provision. 
Under  existing  law,  if  the  President  goes 
below  the  peril  point  established  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  has  to 
justify  this  action  to  the  Congress.  But 
that  will  not  be  true  any  more. 

The  bill  then  provides  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  injured  firms  and  work¬ 
ers.  The  U.S.  negotiators — I  will  put 
this  in  quotes — are  “bailed  out”  when 
they  make  “a  bad  bargain.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  no-serious-injury  policy, 
the  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  have  been  reduced  between  70 
and  80  percent  over  the  past  25  years. 
You  would  think  by  some  of  the  talk  we 
have  heard  that  we  have  been  standing 
still  as  a  great  protectionist  country, 
and  have  not  been  doing  anything.  We 
have  cut  tariffs  between  75  and  80  per¬ 


cent.  These  tariffs  are  substantially 
lower  on  balance  than  the  proposed 
tariffs  on  imports  from  the  United 
States  going  over  to  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  Where  the  remaining  U.S.  tariffs 
are  essential  to  protect  an  American 
industry  and  American  jobs  from  serious 
injury,  in  my  judgment  no  further  re¬ 
ductions  should  be  permitted. 

The  responsibility  of  avoiding  such  in¬ 
jury  should  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  negotiators.  The  adjustment 
assistance  provisions,  whether  for  firms 
or  workers,  are  not  substitutes  for  jobs 
or  businesses.  American  firms  and 
American  workers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  business  or  their 
jobs  for  a  dole. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  quote  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  George  Ball,  to  show  what 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill  is.  Mr.  Ball 
in  a  recent  speech  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
apologized  for  the  fact  that  we  increased 
our  duty  on  glassware  and  carpets,  an 
industiy  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  was  being  seriously  injured  as  the 
result  of  the  lowering  of  duties.  And, 
what  did  he  say?  That  that  is  all  the 
law  will  permit  us  to  do.  But,  he  said 
we  have  a  bill  through  the  Congress  and 
we  do  not  have  to  do  that  any  more.  We 
can  pay  unemployment  compensation  to 
some  of  the  workers  for  a  while  and  we 
can  make  loans  to  some  of  the  businesses 
which  are  injured,  so  that  if  anybody 
in  the  business  or  glassware  or  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  is  injured,  the  President 
will  not  have  to  increase  duties;  he  will 
have  additional  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  workers  and  loans  for 
the  businesses.  It  is  because  of  this 
philosophy,  which  goes  along  with  the 
adjustment  assistance,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  and  I 
introduced  companion  bills  which  would 
have  continued  exactly  every  wording  of 
the  negotiating  authority  contained  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  as 
far  as  the  right  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  and  the  right  of  the  President 
to  declare  new  duties.  That,  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  told  us  to¬ 
day,  is  the  real  important  part  of  the 
bill  that  we  should  keep  intact.  But,  we 
went  back  to  the  “no  injury”  basic 
philosophy,  and  we  did  not  have  this 
handout  to  buy  them  off,  after  we  hurt 
them.  By  reinstating  that  “no  injury” 
policy  and  eliminating  the  adjustment 
provision  in  the  Herlong-Byrnes  bill,  it 
was  our  hope  that  this  issue  could  be 
presented  to  the  House  so  that  the  House 
could  work  its  will.  That,  apparently, 
we  cannot  do.  We  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  rule  and  also  by  the 
parliamentary  situation  as  far  as  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  concerned. 

We  have  discussed  the  discrimination 
that  will  result  if  we  pass  this  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  as  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  with  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  I  will  not  go  into  that. 
Someone  may  suggest  that  industries 
may  not  hurt  but  firms  are.  If  we  do 
not  have  adjustment  assistance,  we  can¬ 
not  help  the  firms.  But,  I  think  that  is 
begging  the  point. 

Under  the  Manpower  Act  we  have  pro¬ 
vision  for  people  whose  skills  become  ob¬ 
solete,  who  are  out  of  a  job  because  of 
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changing  circumstances.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  wrote  into 
its  committee  report  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  groups  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  was 
who?  Workers  displaced  by  imports. 
We  have  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to 
take  care  of  those  workers  today  without 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  get¬ 
ting  into  a  field  that  it  has  no  business 
getting  into,  when  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  reported  out 
and  this  Congress  has  passed  a  man¬ 
power  training  bill  earlier  this  year.  If 
that  act  is  not  any  good,  changes  can 
be  made.  Amend  it.  Bring  it  in,  but  let 
us  not  discriminate  between  workers,  and 
let  us  not  ruin  by  enacting  here  an  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  program  that  will 
practically  lay  at  rest  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  that  that  committee 
worked  so  hard  on.  We  also  have  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  loans  for 
firms. 

Now,  what  am  I  going  to  do  on  this 
bill?  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  I  have  had  to  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  provisions  is  to  send  this 
bill  over  to  the  Senate,  but  not  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  think 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  send  an  extension 
of  the  present  act  over  for  1  year.  That 
would  give  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  vehicle  on  which  to  work  its 
will.  They  can  have  the  advantage  of 
that  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
committee  on  the  26  pages  relating  to 
the  President’s  authority,  and  let  them 
take  a  good  look  at  the  57  pages.  This 
bill  is  not  going  into  hiding.  The  Senate 
will  have  it  to  look  at,  and  they  can  act 
on  it. 

I  am  against  letting  the  authority  ex¬ 
pire.  I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  it 
alive.  I  would  not  vote  for  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit.  But  I  think  this, 
at  least,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  vehicle  over  to  the  Senate.  When  the 
Senate  works  its  will,  it  will  go  to  con¬ 
ference.  We  have  a  chance  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  it,  some  of  these  sections 
certainly  should  not  be  in  any  bill  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
is  my  objection  to  the  bill  as  it  was.  I 
was  hopeful  we  could  consider  it  on  its 
merits.  We  cannot.  Therefore,  let  us 
at  least  send  it  to  the  other  body  and 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  argued  that  some 
of  us  want  to  kill  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not.  I  say  to  you,  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  all  other  Members,  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail  and 
it  is  turned  down,  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
at  least  send  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  over  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
must  give  the  President  some  authority, 
but  I  do  have  very  serious  questions  about 
the  philosophy  of  this  new  bill  and 
about  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
therein.  I  think  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  concern  that  I  have  is  to  see  to  it 
that  I  do  not  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  it  in  the  first  instance.  My  protest 
shall  come  through  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  which  will  send  the  present  law  over 
there,  extending  it  for  a  period  of  1 
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year,  and  thereby  we  keep  the  matter 
alive.  We  then  can  take  another  look 
and  see  what  the  Senate  has  done,  hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  this  debate,  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  advantage  of  the  work  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  When 
it  comes  back  from  conference  we  can 
see  where  we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  side  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  without  regard 
to  what  position  they  have  taken  on 
this  bill,  who  participated  in  the  debate. 
Certainly,  the  debate  has  been  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  special 
intrest  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes].  In  all  frankness,  I  must 
sharply  disagree  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  premise  that  he  takes  in  relation  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  In  my  opinion 
that  would  be  a  vote  of  “no  confidence” 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  as  well 
as  a  vote  of  “no  confidence”  in  the  other 
members  of  that  great  committee.  Also, 
in  a  sense,  it  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  own  responsibility  as  one  of  the 
coequal  branches  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
suggests  that  we  take  a  negative  course 
to  bring  about  what  the  gentleman  hopes 
would  be  an  ultimately  affirmative  re¬ 
sult  along  the  lines  of  the  gentleman’s 
position. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Speaker. 
Parliamentai-y  situations  such  as  the 
gentleman  referred  to  may  exist.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  that  so  that  there  will  be  no 
thought  in  anyone’s  mind  that  there  was 
any  parliamentai-y  maneuvering  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  majority  party  directly  or 
indirectly  to  prevent  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  from  being  rec¬ 
ognized  to  offer  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  confirm  that  I  had  no  in¬ 
tent  to  implicate  the  majority  leader¬ 
ship  or  the  members  of  the  majority  or 
the  Speaker  in  that  particular  comment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  that ;  and 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  made  that  ob¬ 
servation,  because  if  there  was  any 
vagueness  in  the  remai'ks  that  I  made 
that  might  justify  such  an  inference,  it 
certainly  was  the  farthest  thought  from 
my  mind.  The  gentleman’s  observation 


removes  any  possibility  of  misunder¬ 
standing  in  that  respect. 

This  measure  was  developed  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  A  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  a  bill  came  from  the 
President,  and  the  bill  was  introduced. 
That  occurs  in  all  administrations.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  by  bipartisan  action,  conducted 
hearings  and  then  held  long  executive 
sessions.  The  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  is  before  the  House  at  the 
px-esent  time  and  represents  bipai-tisan 
thinking  and  bipartisan  action.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  committee  bill.  There  may 
be  some  provisions  in  it  that  I  may  not 
Ike,  or  some  other  Member  may  not  like. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  bill  in  its  entirety, 
cei'tainly  it  is  a  bill  that  is  about  as  good 
as  has  ever  been  reported  out  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  having  in  mind  particularly  the 
difficult  subject  involved  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

We  are  justified  in  looking  at  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  Certainly  those  who  favor 
this  legislation  can  say  that  at  least  95 
to  98  percent  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  sound — I  believe  100  percent.  But  if 
there  is  some  slight  disagreement,  those 
who  support  this  bill — and  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  from  a  bipartisan  viewpoint — 
may  well  say  that  95  to  98  pex-cent  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  sound. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  hope  our  beloved 
Speaker  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
motion  to  l'ecommit  prevails  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  go  to  the  other  body  and 
hence  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  assuming  it  prevails,  is  not  a  vote 
to  kill  the  bill  but  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  provisions 
which  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do 
not  like  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  friend  on  that  premise.  I  said 
it  would  be  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  it  would  be  a  vote  equivalent  to  the 
House  abdicating  its  affirmative  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  think  the  logical  thing 
would  be  to  send  the  bill,  under  these 
circumstances,  over  to  the  other  body. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  can  try  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  amend  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  pro¬ 
visions  they  object  to;  then  let  that  go 
to  conference.  That  is  the  affli’mative 
way  of  handling  the  situation  rather 
than  the  negative  way  which  has  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  is  a  revenue 
bill;  it  affects  duties.  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  such  legislation  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
certain  that  my  good  friend  from  Indi¬ 
ana  does  not  mean  to  convey  the  thought 
that  we  should  send  over  there  a  simple 
one-  or  two-line  bill,  and  trust  to  the 
other  body  the  responsibility  of  correct¬ 
ing  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  the 
bill  itself  to  the  other  body?  Then  the 
other  body  will  have  to  go  through  this 
bill  line-by-line,  wox-d-by-word,  and 


make  such  changes  as  it  sees  fit  to  make 
in  the  bill.  Those  changes  could  then  be 
resolved  in  a  conference,  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin,  along  with  some 
others,  would  represent  the  House,  in 
all  probability. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Certainly  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  observation  of  our  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  whether  it  is  a  short  bill  or  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  the  other  body  is  going  to 
work  its  will.  I  would  hope  if  it  is  the 
committee  bill  some  of  the  provisions 
which  I  think  are  highly  objectionable 
would  be  taken  out.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  and  as  one  who  has  through  the 
years  supported  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
who  wants  now  to  be  in  a  position  to 
promote  foreign  trade  for  our  country, 
my  view  is  that  the  best  way  to  wind  up 
with  a  bill  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  is  to  vote  for  recommittal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  I  still 
think  the  position  I  have  stated  is  cor¬ 
rect.  First,  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  a  vote  of  “no  confidence” 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
in  a  sense,  indirectly.  Certainly  it  is  an 
abdication  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  its 
affirmative  responsibility.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  the  bill  over  to  the  Senate, 
let  the  Senate  amend  it,  and  then  let  the 
bill  go  to  conference. 

I  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  equally 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chaii’man, 
the  importance  of  the  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  us  and  the  significance  of  the  action 
we  are  about  to  take  are,  I  believe,  mani¬ 
festly  clear.  Today,  on  every  front,  our 
Nation’s  preeminent  position  of  world 
trade  leadership  is  seriously  and  imme¬ 
diately  challenged :  Competition  in  world 
mai-kets  becomes  more  difficult  for  us 
each  year;  we  are  currently  running  an 
extremely  dangerous  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit;  the  European  Economic 
Community,  potentially  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  trading  ai'ea,  looms  before  us  posing 
a  great  peaceful  challenge  to  our  ti'ading 
statui-e ;  we  are  confronted  by  the  threat¬ 
ening  and  hostile  trading  challenge  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  questions  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  economic  way  of  life.  In 
the  face  of  these  challenges  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  impending  expiration  of 
the  Recipi’ocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1958,  we  are  called  upon  to  find  real  and 
lasting  solutions  to  our  country’s  for¬ 
eign  tx-ade  problems. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  labored  long 
and  carefully  over  the  proposed  trade 
bill,  I  am  constrained  to  say  to  you  now 
that  the  changes  proposed  by  this  bill 
are  so  fixndamental  and  far  reaching 
and  the  expert  views  expressed  before 
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the  committee  so  divergent  yet  convinc¬ 
ing  as  to  demand  that  we  proceed  on  this 
mattef  with  great  deliberation,  much 

—freedom  of  action,  and  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion.  Clear,  cogent,  and,  I  believe,  dis¬ 
positive,  arguments  compel  us  to  extend 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade' Act  for  1 
year  while  recommitting  the  proposed 
bill  for  further  study. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  the 
mystery  and  uncertainty  which  now  sur¬ 
rounds  the  EEC  should  disappear  with¬ 
in  a  year’s  time.  Indexes  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Common  Market,  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
trading  network,  should  then  be  easier 
to  read.  Another  year  might  render  in¬ 
telligible  the  sincerity  of  the  market’s 
alleged  desire  to  lower  tariffs  externally. 
This  sincerity  is  presently  questioned  in 
view  of  her  recent  action  on  carpets  and 
glass  and  in  light  of  the  impending  im¬ 
position  of  variable  levies,  both  moves 
being  labeled  by  many  as  giant  steps 
toward  protection.  In  short,  I  would 
say  that  the  general  air  of  urgency  has 
been  overemphasized  and  that  our  bar¬ 
gaining  position  will  not  be  seriously 
impaired  by  delaying  action  on  highly 
conjectural  matters  for  1  year. 

Second,  I  point  to  the  dark  and  omi¬ 
nous  cloud  which  presently  hangs  over 
our  domestic  economy.  Many  doubt 
that  we  can  remove  this  cloud  or  cure 
the  existing  ills  of  our  economy  merely 
by  injecting  a  little  more  life  into  an 
activity  representing  only  3.8  percent  of 
our  national  product.  Even  more  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  market  becomes  further 
clouded  by  import  competition  at  this 
time,  companies  are  likely  to  take  re¬ 
tarding  steps  of  cost  reduction  rather 
than  the  desired  expansionary  measures 
of  building  new  plants  and  enlarging 
existing  facilities.  We  know  all  too  well 
that  fear  may  discourage  even  normal 
expansion.  Before  passing  this  contro¬ 
versial  and  conjectural  trade  bill,  let  us 
strive  to  remove  the  present  cloud  and 
recoup  recent  losses. 

Third,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  re¬ 
grettable  uncertainty  now  existing  with 
regard  to  our  Nations  textile  industry, 
whose  importance  to  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  has  been  labeled  second  only  to  steel. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  any  primary 
injury  from  implementation  of  H.R. 
11970  will  fall  upon  import-competing 
industries,  and  it  is  clear  that  our  textile 
industry  is  an  import-competing  one. 
In  spite  of  the  President’s  wisely  pro¬ 
posed  and  urgently  needed  seven-point 
program  for  textiles  and  despite  some 
concrete  steps  toward  implementation, 
uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  tex¬ 
tiles  because  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
tardiness  in  acting  on  proposed  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  SMs-cent  equalization  fee 
on  cotton  and  because  of  the  resulting 
indefinite  status  of  our  long-term  Ge¬ 
neva  Agreement  on  Textiles.  Within  a 
year’s  time  the  status  of  these  matters 
will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  and  we  may 
not  face  even  the  remotest  danger  of 
damage  to  or  obliteration  of  our  vital 
textile  industry. 

.  A  fourth  factor,  closely  related  to  the 
textile  situation,  is  the  general  defense 


posture  of  the  United  States.  Under 
conditions  of  national  emergency  prac¬ 
tically  every  industry  is  essential  for  our 
survival.  An  additional  year  of  study 
will  help  us  to  determine  whether  or  not 
strong  tariff  protection  is  generally  nec¬ 
essary,  even  at  the  expense  of  more  in¬ 
efficiency  in  the  national  economy, 
because  of  the  greater  cost  of  not  having 
domestic  sources  of  supply  during  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Fifth,  I  would  remind  you  that  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  prevails  over  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  who  might  be  hurt,  over 
the  number  of  jobs  that  may  remain 
unborn  because  of  import  competition, 
and  over  our  ability  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  foreign  industry  which  has 
moved  rapidly  into  our  own  technologi¬ 
cal  dimension  while  facing  none  of  our 
wage,  hour,  child-labor,  or  antitrust  laws. 
These  matters  readily  lend  themselves 
to  a  year  of  intensive  study. 

As  a  sixth  area  which  calls  for  cau¬ 
tion  and  deliberation  on  our  part,  I  point 
to  the  argumentative  and  disputatious 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  mere  presence  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  and  the  extended  tes¬ 
timony  in  committee  attest  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  assuredly  be  short-run 
adverse  effects  on  individual  businesses 
and  workers.  We  cannot  expect  these 
injured  individuals  and  businesses  to 
philosophically  accept  their  fate  and  to 
gladly  offer  themselves  as  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  an  abstract  thing  called  the 
national  interest.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
justify  as  a  governmental  function  the 
total  destruction  of  a  segment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  or  the  shifting  of  man¬ 
power  from  one  great  industry  to  an¬ 
other  or  the  uprooting  of  families  and 
the  moving  of  them  to  distant  communi¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  the  pain  and  cost  of  such 
a  transformation,  even  if  it  results  in  an 
overall  gain  for  our  economy,  is  far  too 
great.  We  must  not  take  lightly  our 
responsibility  in  these  areas.  None  of 
us  seeks  to  create  an  extended  Federal 
dole.  Nor  do  we  want  to  federalize  our 
individual  State  systems  for  paying  un¬ 
employment  benefits.  An  additional 
year  can,  I  believe,  be  wisely  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  used  to  strengthen  safeguards  in 
these  areas  which  affect  certain  of  our 
citizens  in  such  a  significant  and  vital 
manner. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  to  you  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  it  is  a  vastly  broad  and 
sweeping  authority  which  we  are  asked 
to  give  to  the  executive.  Although  this 
power  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  lightly 
taken,  yet,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  consti¬ 
tutional  mandate,  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  delegate  our  authority  with 
fitting  and  proper  guidelines. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  oppose  new  and  bold  solutions  to 
new  and  challenging  problems,  but  in 
matters  so  fundamental  and  far 
reaching,  I  believe  that  caution  must  be 
our  watchword.  Recommittal  for  a  year 
of  intensified  study  will  not  damage  our 
bargaining  posture;  it  can  and  will 
clarify  the  vital  issues  we  now  seek  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  respected  newspapers  in  the 


State  of  Indiana  and  in  the  Midwest  is 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  and 
months,  the  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
published  a  series  of  editorials  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  among  the  most 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  discussions 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  trade  legislation 
we  are  today  considering  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Each  editorial  is 
addressed  to  a  different  aspect  of  the 
issue. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  these  editorials  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune: 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Jan. 

26,  1962] 

We  Cannot  Stand  Still 

President  Kennedy’s  special  trade  message 
to  Congress  yesterday  was  easily  the  best  of 
the  batch  of  communiques  that  have  been 
flowing  from  the  White  House  to  the  Hill 
since  Congress  reconvened. 

It  clearly  established  the  challenge  facing 
America  in  the  world  market. 

It  clearly  detailed  the  remedies. 

It  was  a  clear  call  to  action. 

The  message  repeated  the  President’s  ear¬ 
lier  request  for  strong  tariff -cut ting  power, 
but  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do  to 
help  industries  and  people  that  will  inevita¬ 
bly  suffer  from  the  change. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  it  seems  to  us,  was  excep¬ 
tionally  wise  in  the  recommendations  he 
made.  Disavowing  any  “subsidy  program  of 
governmental  paternalism,”  he  called  for  at¬ 
tacks  on  this  problem  to  be  launched  at 
three  levels. 

On  the  level  of  entire  industries,  he  asked 
the  retention  of  escape  clause  and  peril- 
point  provisions  for  temporary,  industry¬ 
wide  relief. 

On  the  level  of  individual  companies,  he 
urged  tax  and  depreciation  allowances,  again 
on  a  temporary  basis,  to  give  troubled  com¬ 
panies  time  to  make  their  own  adjustments 
toward  new  competitiveness. 

On  the  level  of  people,  he  called  for  ex¬ 
tended  unemployment  compensation  bene¬ 
fits  for  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  increased  imports.  Other 
suggestions  involved  job  retraining  and  fi¬ 
nancial  help  for  workers  who  want  to  move 
to  area  of  employment  that  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  changes. 

In  short,  Mr.  Kennedy  recognized  that  the 
trade  changes  he  seeks  will  create  a  problem 
that  legitimately  calls  for  remedies  at  the 
Federal  level.  At  the  same  time,  he  resisted 
the  temptation  to  seek  corporate  and  in¬ 
dividual  subsidies  which,  far  from  solving 
the  problems,  would  only  insure  that  they 
stay  and  stay  and  stay. 

Critics  of  the  administration  program  al¬ 
ready  are  concentrating  their  fire  on  the 
tariff-cutting  power  Mr.  Kennedy  is  seeking. 
They  call  it  one  more  “power  grab.” 

Actually,  Presidents  have  had  tariff-tam¬ 
pering  powers  since  1934,  and  the  last  big 
extension  of  such  power  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Eisenhower  in  1958.  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
more.  He  doesn't  want  something  new. 

As  for  the  challenge,  the  President  pointed 
again  to  the  existence  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  the  goad  that  is  forcing  the 
United  States  into  action. 

He  put  the  challenge  well: 

“We  cannot  ourselves  stand  still.  If  we 
are  to  lead,  we  must  act.  We  must  adapt 
our  economy  to  the  imperatives  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  world,  and  once  more  assert  our  leader¬ 
ship.” 

To  that  we  say  “Amen.” 
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[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Mar.  12,  1962] 

Indiana  and  the  World 

Several  Interesting  facts  were  highlighted 
during  the  recent  Governor’s  conference  on 
foreign  trade. 

And  even  though  the  Indianapolis  con¬ 
ference  was  quite  frankly  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  State  support  for  President  Kennedy’s 
tariff  reform  proposals,  facts  are  facts.  Even 
diehard  protectionists,  we  think,  can  find 
food  for  thought  in  these: 

Pact  No.  1:  Indiana  ranked  10th  among 
the  50  States  in  the  value  of  its  exported 
manufactured  goods  in  1960,  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  figures  have  been 
assembled. 

Pact  No.  2 :  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
exports  totaled  $483.6  million. 

Fact  No.  3:  More  than  300,000  Indiana 
workers  in  1960  held  Jobs  in  312  Indiana  in¬ 
dustries  with  substantial  exports. 

Pact  No.  4:  On  the  agricultural  front, 
Indiana  exported  farm  products  worth  $149.3 
million  during  the  1960-61  crop  year. 

President  Kennedy  has  warned  that  cur¬ 
rent  U.S.  export  business  will  be  seriously 
hurt  if  this  country  doesn’t  take  steps  to 
maintain  and  substantially  improve  its  ties 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

Indiana,  obviously,  would  be  among  the 
most  seriously  hurt. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Mar.  27,  1962] 

An  Underestimated  Threat 

In  attempting  to  sell  his  trade  program  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  has  dwelled 
time  and  again  on  the  danger  to  the  United 
States  of  a  united  Europe  with  which  we 
did  not  have  close  economic  ties. 

Is  the  danger  legitimate,  or  is  it  an  empty 
threat  to  dangle  over  Capitol  Hill? 

In  St.  Joseph  a  few  days  ago,  members  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan  heard  a  speaker  who  thinks  the  threat  is 
not  only  very  real  but,  if  anything,  under¬ 
estimated. 

He’s  Nate  R.  White,  former  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
now  editor  of  the  American  Banker. 

The  European  Common  Market,  he  said 
bluntly,  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  new  em¬ 
pire,  “the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known.” 

If  America  turns  its  back  on  this  empire, 
he  warned,  Europe  could  retaliate  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  the  United  States  would  become 
“a  third-rate  economic  and  monetary  power 
within  5  years.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  unified  Europe — 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  America — will 
be  a  political  buffer  to  the  expansion  of 
communism. 

If  Mr.  White  is  correct,  this  country  had 
better  start  buddying  up  to  the  Old  World. 
As  soon  as  possible. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Apr. 

20,  1962] 

Toward  Confederation 

The  foreign  ministers  of  six  European 
Common  Market  nations  sat  down  in  Paris 
this  week  to  talk  about  political,  as  well  as 
economic,  unification. 

The  talks  quickly  got  snagged  in  a  dispute 
over  Britain’s  role  in  unification  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  six  ministers  closed  their  brief¬ 
cases  and  went  home. 

This  week’s  incident  delays,  but  does  not 
scrap,  the  movement  toward  a  political  union 
of  European  states.  The  Paris  meeting,  in 
fact,  is  apt  to  prove  far  less  significant  in 
the  long  rim  than  a  conference  of  the  min¬ 
isters  held  earlier  in  the  month  in  London. 

At  that'  meeting  West  Germany  and 
Italy — both  of  which  had  been  pushing  for 
a  supranational  federation  of  European 
countries — indicated  they  are  now  willing 


to  settle  for  a  looser  confederation  that  will 
leave  member  countries  more  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  powers  over  internal  affairs. 

The  two  countries,  in  effect,  capitulated  to 
France’s  version  of  what  form  European  uni¬ 
fication  should  take.  Britain  also  has  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  a  confederation. 

That’s  why  this  week’s  Paris  snag  may 
prove  relatively  unimportant.  The  drive  to¬ 
ward  confederation  is  expected  to  keep  go¬ 
ing,  and  results  may  come  sooner  than  many 
Americans  think. 

For  the  United  States  this  prospect  is  one 
more  compelling  reason  why  Congress  must 
act  on  President  Kennedy’s  trade  proposals 
during  this  session. 

The  time  to  get  in  on  the  blossoming  Eu¬ 
ropean  market  is  now,  before  Europe  raises 
her  own  protective  barriers.  A  year  from 
now  might  be  too  late. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Apr. 

24,  1962] 

How  To  Meet  Foreign  Competition 

With  the  administration’s  free-trade  pro¬ 
posals  under  discussion  in  Congress  and 
commanding  much  attention  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  worth  everyone’s  time  to  take 
a  look  at  the  U.S.  automobile  industry. 

It  offers  a  striking  example  of  how  Ameri¬ 
cans  react  to  foreign  competition  in  the  di- 
mestic  market  when  the  chips  are  down. 

The  chips  were  down  in  1959  when  imports 
threw  a  mighty  scare  into  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  by  selling  614,000  vehicles  in  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  compacts  and 
medium-sized  vehicles  in  the  U.S.  industry 
is  now  well  known.  But  what  has  this  done 
to  stem  the  tide  of  imports?  Are  not  im¬ 
ports  still  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  sales  pie  and  thereby  cutting  into  Ameri¬ 
can  production,  sales  and  jobs? 

Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

Sales  of  imports  were  down  last  year  to 
379,000.  At  the  current  rate  of  sales,  im¬ 
ports  are  attracting  only  one  of  every  20  new- 
car  buyers  compared  to  one  in  ten  3  years  ago 
and  one  in  sixteen  last  year. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  registrations  of 
imports  in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year 
were  3  percent  below  the  registrations  in 
January  and  February  of  1961  in  the  face  of 
a  29-percent  sales  gain  for  U.S. -made  autos 
and  the  picture  of  how  the  U.S.  industry  is 
recovering  comes  more  clearly  into  focus. 
The  rougher  going  for  the  imports  is  further 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
dealers  handling  foreign  cars  had  shrunk 
from  a  high  of  15,000  in  1959  to  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Facts  like  these  tend  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  of  free-trade  advocates  that  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  can  take  care  of  itself  in  the  domestic 
markets. 

How  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  is  an¬ 
other  problem.  But  given  a  fairer  chance  to 
compete,  American  industry  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
May  21,  1962] 

Threat  or  Opportunity? 

As  the  United  States  moves  haltingly 
toward  new  legislation  that  would  tear  down 
many  of  the  country’s  traditional  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  a  nagging  question  continues  to  bother 
a  lot  of  Americans. 

Can  this  country  compete  against  lower 
wages  abroad? 

One  respected  businessman  who  thinks 
the  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes  is  Eric 
Johnston,  a  former  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a  recent  article, 
he  makes  four  solid  points  to  support  his 
optimism. 

One  cites  a  study  which  showed  that  when 
the  average  Japanese  worker  was  making  22 
cents  an  hour,  his  opposite  number  in 
America  was  making  $1.95.  But  the  Jap¬ 


anese  was  turning  out  30  cents  worth  of 
merchandise  in  that  hour,  while  the  Amer¬ 
ican  was  producing  $3.19  worth. 

The  “wage  gap,”  Johnston  observes,  is 
closing — not  rapidly  but  steadily.  In  1960, 
for  example,  the  increase  in  gross  hourly 
earnings  in  this  country  was  5  percent.  In 
Germany  it  was  12  percent,  in  France  11 
percent. 

Moreover,  Johnston  points  out,  production 
is  only  one  part  of  the  competition  picture. 
U.S.  distribution  and  sales  techniques  give 
this  country  a  big  edge  in  the  world  market. 

And  last  but  not  least,  Johnson  sees 
foreign  competition  as  a  spur  to  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  to  find  new  and  better  products,  and 
new  and  better  ways  of  making  them. 

For  this  businessman,  in  short,  freer  world 
trade  is  not  a  threat  but  an  opportunity. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
May  23,  1962] 

Rough  Water 

The  administration’s  trade  bill,  having 
made  a  highly  successful  voyage  through  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  about 
to  enter  the  much  rougher  seas  prevailing  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  legislation  to  expand  the  Preisdent’s 
tariff-cutting  authority  is  scheduled  to  go 
the  the  full  House  before  June  is  many 
days  old.  If  it  can  survive  that  passage,  the 
worst  probably  will  be  over. 

The  bill  is  specifically  designed  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  set  up  a  realistic  eco¬ 
nomic  partnership  with  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

On  a  recent  television  program  President 
Kennedy  said  this  about  the  importance  of 
the  legislation:  “What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
have  the  tools  to  negotiate  with  that  market, 
so  our  goods  can  get  behind  their  tariff  wall.” 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Kennedy  warned,  this  coun¬ 
try’s  favorable  balance  of  trade  will  be  in 
Jeopardy.  That  balance,  it’s  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  ran  almost  to  $5  billion  in  I960. 

Why  all  the  urgency  to  push  the  legislation 
through  this  session  of  Congress?  As  Mr. 
Kennedy  put  it,  “We’re  either  in  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  we’re  never  going  to  get  in.” 

The  President  then  called  the  trade  bill 
“the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  country  this  year.” 

He’s  dead  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminating  discussions  of 
the  trade  bill  appeared  in  a  recent  tele¬ 
vision  program,  “CBS  Reports:  Breaking 
the  Trade  Barrier,”  which  was  shown 
on  May  24,  1962. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  transcript  of  this  television  broad¬ 
cast: 

Breaking  the  Trade  Barrier 

David  Schoenbrun.  Tills  is  the  23d  CBS 
report  of  the  current  season,  in  which  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  the  34th  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  will  state  their  views  on  how 
America  must  face  the  promise  and  the  peril 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  But 
other  voices  will  also  be  heard,  for  this  chal¬ 
lenge  affects  all  of  us. 

Harold  Hobson.  This  trade  act  is  way  com¬ 
pletely  over  my  head.  All  I  know  is,  that 
I  have  a  problem  here,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  I’m  going  to  meet  it. 

William  Ludwig.  It’s  not  a  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  To  us,  it’s  a  come-on  market.  In  other 
words,  you  come  on  here  and  share  our 
market  that  we’ve  built  up. 

Tim  Wible.  It’s  my  opinion  that  free 
trade,  the  Common  Market,  is  good  for 
America,  so  it’s  good  for  me. 

Christian  Herter.  I  think,  in  our  own 
long-range  interest,  it’s  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  go  step  by  step  with  the  Europeans 
in  the  creation  of  this  vast,  joint  market,  so 
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to  speak,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increas¬ 
ing  trade,  increasing  prosperity,  increasing 
ability  to  help  less  developed  nations.  I 
think  it’s  an  essential,  and  that  there  is 
really  no  alternative  to  it. 

Carl  Gustkey.  We  axe  experts  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  business  of  world  trade,  because 
we’ve  been  burned.  It’s  time  that  we  told 
Mr.  Secretary  So-and-So  in  Washington  off, 
when  he  accuses  us  of  being  economic  illiter¬ 
ates,  economic  boobs,  and  mental  midgets, 
just  because  we  oppose  legislation  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Announcer.  Now  “Breaking  the  Trade 
Barrier.”  Here  is  CBS  Chief  Washington 
Correspondent  David  Schoenbrun. 

FATE  OF  THIS  NATION 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  The  fate  of  this  Nation, 
and  sometimes  the  world,  has  been  on  great 
occasions,  decided  under  this  Capitol  dome. 
Today,  we  are  living  through  another  of  those 
great  moments  in  history  as  the  Congress 
prepares  to  vote  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  a  bill  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  aims  to  break  the 
barriers  and  clear  away  the  paper  jungle  that 
obstruct  trade  among  the  otherwise  free 
peoples,  so  that  there  might  be  created  an 
economic  community  of  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  the  most  powerful  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

HISTORIC  BARRIERS 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  al¬ 
ways  been  closely  linked  with  that  of  Europe : 
A  Europe  divided  by  walls  between  the  na¬ 
tions.  Men  from  England,  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  other  countries  carried  the  men¬ 
tality  of  the  wall  with  them  when  they  came 
to  America  and  formed  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  with  tariff  walls  between  them.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  a  protective  tariff  on  liquor.  In 
Virginia,  it  was  sugar,  liquor,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  New  York,  gold  watches  and  horse- 
drawn  carriages.  Massachusetts,  leather 
goods,  plated  ware,  vehicles,  and  so  on.  In 
1789,  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  knocked  them  down,  and  the 
United  States  became  the  first  common  mar¬ 
ket.  America  was  able  to  grow  economically 
as  more  and  more  States  joined  the  free 
Union,  but  as  she  grew,  Europe  remained 
bound  by  its  protective  walls.  In  1939,  World 
War  II  began  the  final  process  of  demolition 
convincing  devastated  Europe  that  some  sort 
of  unity  was  necessary.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  in  1950,  leading  directly  to  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  in  1957,  when  Jean  Monnet 
and  others  demolished  the  walls  between 
France,  Germany,  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  creating  among  them  a 
Common  Market.  But  even  as  neighbors 
removed  the  walls  between  them,  they  moved 
to  build  a  new  common  wall  against  out¬ 
siders.  That’s  one  reason  why  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  others  now  want 
to  join  the  Common  Market.  If  that  market 
is  extended  to  include  all  of  Europe,  then 
what  emerges  are  two  huge  supermarkets — 
Europe — and  the  United  States — two  strong 
trading  blocs  facing  each  other.  What  is  the 
answer?  Leaders  of  America  and  Europe 
say:  “Tear  those  walls  down.”  In  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy:  “Trade  or  fade.” 

"TRADE  OR  FADE” 

In  order  to  trade,  the  President  urgently 
needs  the  approval  of  Congress,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  expires  next 
month.  This  biU,  H.R.  9900,  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  for  new  powers.  It  would 
grant  unprecedented  powers  to  eliminate  all 
tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of  commodities — 
cars,  refrigerators,  airplanes,  where  America 
and  Europe  are  the  world’s  dominant  sup¬ 
pliers.  All  other  goods  could  be  cut  across 
the  board,  up  to  50  percent  over  the  next 
5  years.  The  controversy  over  H.R.  9900 
reachfes  into  every  American  factory  and  into 
almost  every  home.  It  touches  our  newest 
industries,  such  as  Jets  and  automation.  It 


reaches  way  back  to  our  oldest  industry, 
glassblowing.  In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
the  glassblowing  tradition  still  continues 
pretty  much  the  way  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Europeans,  too,  still  work  glass  pretty 
much  as  they  did  for  ages,  but  the  wages 
are  much  lower  than  Americans  are  paid,  so 
that  for  glassmen,  the  words  “low  tariffs,” 
“Common  Market,”  are  dirty  words  in  such 
cities  as  Bellaire,  Morgantown,  Moundsville, 
and  the  other  towns  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
city  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  with  a  population  of 
about  11,000  is  in  Belmont  County,  a  county 
where  15  men  out  of  every  100  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  Bellaire  is  a  one-industry  town — 
handmade  glass.  Three  weeks  ago,  at  a  pro¬ 
test  meeting  of  400  workers  and  wives,  who 
came  from  nearby  West  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  plants,  the  workers  expressed  their 
concern  to  Congressman  John  Dent,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former  glassworker, 
himself,  now  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
concerned  with  bill  H.R.  9900. 

Nathan  Berger.  Congressman  Dent,  I 
wish  you  would  take  a  good  look  at  these 
two  goblets.  One  of  them  is  made  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  made  in  West  Germany,  selling 
in  Abraham  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  store  at 
a  cost  of  $1.30.  I  have  an  exact  duplicate 
here — a  goblet  made  in  this  country,  in  the 
Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  selling  on  the  market  for 
a  price  of  $2.75.  You  can  readily  see  what 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
got  to  put  up  with,  in  order  to  compete  with 
foreign  imports  into  this  country. 

“we  want  jobs” 

Paul  Bennington.  If  Congress  passes  the 
H.R.  9900  bill  in  Washington  as  we  see  it 
we  believe  that  the  glass — the  hand  plant 
glass  industry  will  be  doomed.  And  I,  I 
just  can’t  understand  how  they  could  pass 
a  bill  to  eliminate  your  workingman’s  job. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hamco.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  public  has  been  doing  all  the 
giving  and  some  other  nation  has  been  doing 
all  the  taking.  I  think  that  the  American 
worker  is  being  dealt  with  fast  and  loose. 
Our  jobs  are  being  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  whose  wage  scale  is  far  below  ours.  In 
Japan,  for  instance,  the  wage  scale  is 
25  cents  an  hour.  Now,  if  we  could  live  on 
a  bag  of  rice,  that  would  be  fine  and  dandy, 
but  I  think  we  are  used  to  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes  here  in  the  good,  old  United  States.  We 
want  jobs.  There  is  dignity  in  having  a  job. 
We  do  not  want  to  stand  in  line  and  wait  for 
a  check.  So,  when  you  go  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  you  tell  your  colleagues  to  put  that  door 
back  on  its  hinges;  it  has  been  flapping  in 
the  wind  just  a  little  too  long. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Congressman  Dent  is 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  the  word  back  to 
Washington. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  JOBS  LOST 

Congressman  John  Dent.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  Congress  has  been  asked  to  vote 
for  legislation  which  spells  out  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  that  certain  industries  are  expendable 
and  certain  numbers  of  Jobs,  workers,  are  to 
be  displaced.  How  can  any  conscientious 
Congressman,  coming  from  some  area  other 
than  an  industrial  area  such  as  this,  vote 
to  take  your  job  away  simply  because  his 
people  are  secure?  There  are  only  4  percent 
of  all  the  American  corporations  that  export 
even  10  cents’  worth  of  their  products.  Yet, 
these  4  percent  industries  are,  today,  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  96  percent  of  American  cor¬ 
porations  that  have  to  live  within  this 
economy.  This  means  that  the  IBM’s,  the 
Gillette  Razor  companies,  the  Ford  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  G.M.C. — all  of  the  rest  of 
them — these  are  the  corporations  that  have 
plants  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Back  as 
far  as  1954,  30  percent  of  all  the  imports 
coming  into  the  United  States  were  financed 
by  American  corporations  overseas.  Lord 
knows  how  many  there  are  today  and  you 
can’t  find  out.  I  can’t  believe,  or  conceive, 
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in  spite  of  all  of  the  high-powered  pressure 
being  put  upon  Congress  and  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country,  I  can’t  conceive  of  the 
Congress  passing  H.R.  9900  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  and  if  it  is  passed,  I  can’t  conceive  of 
any  President  putting  it  into  force  as  it  is 
now  written,  because  if  he  does,  I  can  assure 
you  that  either  Congress  will  be  called  back 
to  repeal  it  within  2  or  3  years,  or  we  will  have 
the  most  disastrous  economic  breakdown  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  That’s  the  feeling  of  the 
glassmakers  throughout  th  e  Ohio  Valley. 
Yet,  ironically,  Germany  and  Italy  are  two  of 
West  Virginia’s  and  Ohio’s  best  customers  for 
products  other  than  glass.  The  West  Virginia 
coal  industry  employs  43,000  miners  who 
work  in  the  world’s  most  highly  automated 
mines,  and  nearly  9  million  tons  of  its 
production,  each  year,  go  to  stoke  the  ex¬ 
panding  prosperity  of  its  glass  competitors, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Every  day,  endless 
miles  of  coal  hoppers  carry  the  ore  to  the 
great  port  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and 
much  of  it  goes  to  one  of  West  Virginia’s 
best  customers,  the  Italian  steel  industry. 
Without  its  foreign  coal  customers,  West 
Virginia,  probably  the  most  depressed  area 
in  America,  would  be  in  even  worse  trouble. 
And  as  for  Ohio,  even  while  550 
glassworkers  of  Bellaire  ask  for  more 
protection  from  competition  abroad,  Ohio 
ranks  fourth  among  our  States  in  goods 
manufactured  for  export,  directly  em¬ 
ploying  over  600,000  of  its  citizens  to  fill 
its  foreign  orders.  Wean  Engineering,  in 
nearby  Warren,  Ohio,  makes  steel  processing 
equipment,  does  58  percent  of  its  total 
business  for  the  export  trade.  E.  W.  Bliss, 
with  a  plant  in  Salem,  and  this  one  in  Can¬ 
ton,  exports  its  heavy  machinery,  mostly 
to  Germany  and  Italy.  Both  Wean  and  Bliss 
sell  their  products  to  Fiat,  which  spends 
nearly  $3  million  for  parts  in  Ohio  alone, 
and  as  the  Italians  point  out,  they  thus 
provide  work  for  more  people  than  there 
are  in  Ohio’s  hand  glass  industry. 

HORNBLOWERS  ON  BANDS  AND  BICYCLES 

H.R.  9900  affects  hornblowers  as  well  as 
glassblowers.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  the  wind 
instrument  capital  of  the  world — or  was. 
But  the  winds  of  trade  have  blown  a  sour 
note  which  reaches  right  into  Elkhart  High 
School.  That  clarinet,  which  was  being 
tested  with  the  Colonel  Bogey  March,  at  the 
Conn  Instrument  factory  will  not  necessarily 
end  up  in  the  Elkhart  High  School  Band 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  this  clarinet  was  manufactured  in  the 
Selmer  plant  in  Paris.  Many  musicians  in 
the  band  and  in  the  29,000  brass  bands 
across  America  do  use  Indiana  instruments, 
but  the  ratio  to  low-cost  horns  coming 
from  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  is  growing 
less.  Wiliam  Ludwig,  a  big  drum  man, 
sang  the  industry’s  blues  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Ludwig.  Why,  last  year,  alone,  the  sales 
of  band  instruments  in  this  country — 14 
percent  of  all  brass  instruments  were  made 
abroad,  and  39  percent  of  all  clarinets  were 
made  abroad.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  that  going 
to  be  good  for  America  to  have  band  instru¬ 
ment  plants  close  down,  gradually  eliminate 
jobs  and  put  people  out  of  work?  And  this 
is  what  I  told  them  down  in  Washington. 

I  told  them  that  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  other  fac¬ 
tories  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Elkhorn,  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  could  be  very  well  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  But  everyone  doesn’t 
play  the  same  tune.  Paul  Richards,  who 
manufactures  clarinets,  tubas,  and  drums, 
says  that  Elkhart  can  compete. 

Paul  Richards.  You’ll  find  that  musical 
instruments  are  made  today  in  almost  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  were  made  10, 
20,  30,  40,  even  50  years  ago,  and  while 
other  American  industries  have  kept  up  with 
advanced  materials,  advanced  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods,  and  new  ways  of  producing 
good  products,  in  many  cases,  I’m  afraid 
we  in  the  music  industry  have  not  kept 
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up  like  we  should  have.  It’s  about  time 
that  a  good  American  manufacturer  starts 
to  develop  a  good  American  woodwind  line, 
so  that’s  what  we’ve  done.  We  have  a  key 
right  here  that  made  the  old  way  required 
28  operations,  and  under  our  new  system, 
our  new  material,  new  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess,  we’ll  make  this  complete  key  in  7  op¬ 
erations,  and  yet  it’ll  be  a  far  better,  more 
durable,  and  better  performing  key.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  we 
can  compete  in  a  free  market,  compete 
against  our  own  American  competition,  and 
compete  against  the  Common  Market  com¬ 
petition,  and  in  fact,  possibly  even  get  a 
little  piece  of  the  Common  Market  business 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Schoenbrxin.  Music  isn’t  the  only  in¬ 
dustry  hurting  in  Indiana.  There  is  also 
the  bicycle  accessory  business.  As  Glenn 
Boxell  of  Marion  says : 

Glenn  Boxell.  It  took  us  10  or  15  years 
to  educate  the  bicycle  makers  in  the  United 
States — I  shouldn’t  say  educate — I  would  say 
to  get  them  convinced  that  they  ought  to 
put  a  horn  on  a  bicycle.  We  designed  one 
that  would  fit  inside  their  tank — just  like 
that — operates  on  a  single  flashlight  cell, 
and  we  got  it  moving  in  good  volume.  The 
first  thing  we  know,  we  go  back  for  a  repeat 
order  on  one  of  the  bigger  bicycle  makers  in 
know?  We’re  not  buying  your  horns  any 
more.  We’re  buying  this  one.”  Well,  you 
have  to  look  at  it  with  a  magnifying  glass  to 
find  a  mark  that  says  “Made  in  Japan”  on 
it,  and  that’s  what  we’ve  been  running  into 
for  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Schoenbrtjn.  Roy  Alexander  in  An¬ 
derson  says  the  tile  business  is  also  in 
trouble. 

PROTECT  OR  DIVERSIFY? 

Roy  Alexander.  They  say  that  we  want  a 
tariff  so  the  other  country  can’t  sell  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  at  all  true.  We  want 
a  tariff  to  equalize  their  costs  with  our  costs, 
so  we  can  keep  our  worker  at  American 
wages.  We  can’t  do  that  the  way  it  is  now. 
If  we  have  protection,  sure.  If  we  don’t  have 
the  protection,  we  won’t  live  long  enough  to 
wait  till  their  wage  scale  gets  up  to  ours. 

Mr.  Schoenbrtjn.  Post  hole  diggers  and 
garden  tools  are  also  feeling  the  pinch  of 
foreign  competition  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Just  look  at  those  two  post 
hole  diggers.  This  is  mine  and  this  is  a 
copy  the  Japanese  have  sent  back  at  us. 
Mine  sells  for  $6;  the  Japanese  for  $3.50. 
It’s  really  a  problem. 

Mr.  Schoenbrtjn.  Mr.  Hobson,  do  you  have 
any  other  line  that  you  make  in  this  factory 
that  the  Japanese  can’t  compete  on? 

Mr.  Hobson.  We’re  always  alert  to  any 
opportunity  to  make  a  buck  for  Seymour. 
We  have  tooled.  We've  brought  in  the  very 
latest  machinery  that  we  can  possibly  bring, 
in  an  effort  to  meet  this  situation.  We  pur¬ 
chased  a  drill  press — radial  drill  that  was 
made  in  Italy.  We  were  able  to  buy  that 
for  approximately  $8,000;  whereas,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturer  had  to  get  $20,000  from 
us.  We  also  have  a  saw,  gang  ripsaw,  that 
we  bought  from  West  Germany,  that  we 
bought  for  $660,  and  the  equivalent  of  which 
the  American  manufacturer  would  have  to 
charge  us  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Schoebrtjn.  Well,  then  I  imagine 
that  American  tool  manufacturers  must  be 
complaining,  as  you  are,  of  your  buying 
these  foreign  machines? 

Mr.  Hobson.  If  they  aren’t  they  certainly 
should  be,  I  would  say. 

greatest  good  for  greatest  number 

Mr.  Schoenbrtjn.  But  trombones,  tiles,  and 
bicycle  horns  are  but  a  small  part  of  In¬ 
diana’s  huge  gross  State  product  of  almost 
$13  billion  a  year.  It’s  America’s  10th 
largest  exporting  State,  and  the  low  tariff 
advocates  point  out  that  the  few  thou¬ 
sand  Jobs  it  might  lose  to  foreign  competi¬ 


tion  are  more  than  compensated  by  jobs 
created  through  foreign  sales.  Europeans 
are  not  only  breaking  through  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  they  are  breaking  through  mountain 
barriers  like  this  tunnel  under  the  Mont 
Blanc,  separating  Prance  from  Italy,  and 
they’re  using  American  machines  and  diesel 
engines  costing  millions  of  dollars,  and  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  thousands  of  Americans  in 
the  Cummins  plant  of  Columbus,  Ind.  The 
Perfect  Circle  Piston  Ring  Co.,  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Ind.,  exports  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  rings  to  a  long  list  of  customers,  such  as 
Fiat  in  Italy,  Daimler-Benz  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  and  many  others.  The  examples  go 
on  and  on  from  pharmaceuticals  and  trac¬ 
tors  to  field  crops  and  livestock.  Gov.  Mat¬ 
thew  E.  Welsh  has  to  weigh  the  profits  and 
losses  of  H.R.  9900  as  it  affects  all  of  In¬ 
diana. 

Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  Indiana  has  almost  $500  million 
of  foreign  trade  a  year,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  the  tremendous  business  that’s 
involved  here,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  in¬ 
dustry,  just  because  of  a  few  instances  where 
we  know  there  is  going  to  be  hardship  re¬ 
sult.  If  we  did  attempt  to  save  all  of  these 
isolated  instances,  we  could  very  well  serious¬ 
ly  jeopardize  the  whole  export  trade  of  the 
State,  and  the  net  result  would  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  unemployment,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  off  in  this  business.  Now,  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  these  individual  cases 
where  we  know  that  some  hardship  may 
well  result  because  of  increased  competition, 
and  certainly,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
measures  that  are  going  to  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  see  that  these  people — that  the 
injury  that  they  suffer  is  in  some  way 
ameliorated,  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  the  basic  concept  that  we  must  do 
what  is  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  our 
people  for  our  economy,  for  our  society. 

CAPEHART  OBJECTS 

Mr.  Schoenbrtjn.  As  we’ve  heard.  Governor 
Welsh  is  for  the  President’s  bill,  but  Indi¬ 
ana’s  Senator  Homer  Capehart  is  against  it. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart.  We’ve  always 
had  a  policy  in  this  Nation  that  if  a  man’s 
business  was  injured  or  harmed  and  men  lost 
their  jobs,  we  raise  the  tariff,  or  invoke 
quotas.  That  has  been  abandoned  com¬ 
pletely.  We’re  going  to  say  under  this  pro¬ 
posal:  “That  if  you  can’t  compete,  it’s  too 
bad.  You  go  out  of  business.  And  if  you, 
Mr.  Wageearner,  lose  your  job,  it’s  too  bad. 
We’ll  try  to  find  a  new  Job  for  you  some 
place.  We’ll  move  you  from  one  town  to  the 
other.”  .  Now,  I’m  opposed  to  that  policy, 
because  we  cannot  compete  in  many,  many 
instances  with  foreign  nations  with  their 
low  wages,  their  low  tariffs — taxes,  and  other 
rules  and  regulations.  That’s  what  I’m  op¬ 
posed  to.  Now,  the  idea  that  we  can  in¬ 
crease  jobs  by  increasing  our  exports  is 
100  percent  correct,  but  by  the  same  theme, 
every  time  we  increase  exports,  we  mean  we 
were  going  to  increase  imports,  and  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  imports  that  come  in  here 
loses  a  job  for  someone.  And  then  I’m  op¬ 
posed  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  100  percent  control  of 
foreign  trade.  There’s  no  restraints  in  the 
proposal.  There’s  no  vetoes  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  He,  and  he  alone,  runs  it, 
and  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  God  help  us. 

BIG  BUSINESS  BENEFITS  CITED 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  The  Senator  says — Don’t 
let  any  one  get  hurt.  The  Governor  of  In¬ 
diana  says — We’ve  got  to  go  with  the  great¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Labor 
Department  figures  show  that  only  300,000 
American  workers  hold  jobs  that  risk  injury 
from  foreign  competition;  whereas,  4  million 
citizens  earn  money  from  export  industries, 
which  are  also  high  wage  industries.  The 
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aviation  industry  is  a  forceful  symbol  of 
breaking  down  tariff  barriers.  And  the  jet 
airplane  is  a  big  reason  why  the  State  of 
California  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  to 
the  Common  Market  countries.  Douglas 
DC-8  jets  are  turned  out  for  Alitalia  Air¬ 
lines,  Scandinavian,  KLM  Dutch,  Japan, 
Swiss  Air,  and  so  on,  amounting  to  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  sales,  and  creating 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  48  States  and  in 
over  4,000  different  factories,  which  supply 
parts  to  Douglas.  Many  of  these  suppliers 
are  probably  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  involved  in  exporting.  In  each  jet, 
there  are  75,000  pounds  of  aluminum — from 
Alcoa  in  Davenport,  Iowa — from  Reynolds 
in  Louisville,  Ky. — from  Kaiser  in  Trent- 
wood,  Wash.  Among  the  jet’s  140,000  sepa¬ 
rate  manufactured  parts  are  36  miles  of 
electrical  wire,  much  of  which  comes  from 
Clinton,  Mass. — the  automatic  pilot,  from 
Sperry  in  Long  Island — weather  radar  from 
the  Bendix  Corp.  in  Baltimore — landing  gear 
struts,  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  in 
Cleveland — and,  of  course,  those  four  job¬ 
making  engines  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  each,  from  Pratt  &  Whitney  in 
East  Hartford.  Further  up  the  west  coast, 
in  Seattle,  Boeing  with  its  707’s,  is  an  even 
bigger  exporter — 111  Jet  passenger  liners 
at  $6  million  each,  for  Air  France,  Sabena, 
Lufthansa,  BOAC,  and  Air  India. 

When  one  checks  the  lineup  of  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  trade  bill,  one  discovers, 
without  surprise,  that  the  pros  are  the  in¬ 
dustrial  giants  who  sell  to  the  world,  and 
the  cons  are  mainly  the  small  handicraft 
businessmen  who  cannot  compete  with 
cheaper  foreign  labor  and  who  look  to  tar¬ 
iffs  for  protection.  There  is  a  particular 
irony  to  the  fact  that  the  very  symbol  of 
Americana,  the  baseball  glove,  is  threatened 
by  imitations  made  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
Matsukan  factory  in  Kazo  City,  about  70 
miles  north  of  Tokyo.  It  makes  gloves  and 
mitts  for  America’s  national  pastime,  in  a 
small  rural  plant,  whose  average  wage  of 
72  cents  a  day  is  particularly  low,  even  for 
Japan.  The.  gloves  sell  for  half  the  price 
of  the  American  mitts,  and  have  cornered 
almost  50  percent  of  the  American  market. 
But  not  every  American  company,  hurt  by 
foreign  competition,  is  against  the  trade  bill. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Bell  &  Howell,  whose 
chairman  of  the  board,  Charles  Percy,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  free  trade,  although  his 
business  is  frequently  hurt  by  it. 

BUSINESS  STANDS  ON  ITS  OWN 

Charles  Percy.  In  1946,  after  the  war  was 
over,  we  decided  to  go  into  the  still  camera 
business,  and  then  we  tooled  and  produced 
this  particular  camera,  and  when  we  priced  it 
out,  the  price  was  several  hundred  dollars 
higher  than  the  German  cameras  against 
which  we  were  competing,  and  though  we 
did  try  to  reduce  the  price,  we  were  not  able 
to  bring  it  down  low  enough.  I  suppose  the 
thought  occurred  to  everyone,  well,  it’s  un¬ 
fair.  We  can’t  compete.  We’d  better  go  to 
Washington  and  have  the  Government  bail 
us  out.  We  decided  not  to  do  that.  I  think 
the  tendency  of  businessmen,  sometimes,  to 
try  and  say  the  Government  should  get  out 
of  business,  and  then  on  something  like  this, 
run  to  Washington  to  ask  for  help,  I  don’t 
think  is  wise.  We  decided  if  we  had  made  a 
mistake,  we  would  rectify  it.  We  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  dollar  loss  on  this  camera 
some  10  years  ago  when  we  closed  it  out. 
We  decided  after  that,  that  we  would  enter 
markets  where  we  knew  we  could  compete 
much  more  successfully,  and  in  the  end, 
offer  the  kind  of  a  value  to  the  customer  in 
Bell  &  Howell  products  that  will  justify  their 
purchase  and  not  ask  for,  certainly,  any 
kind  of  governmental  protection  to  keep  us 
in  the  business  that  we  couldn’t  economi¬ 
cally  stay  in. 
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Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Percy,  although  you 
lost  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
on  that,  you  still  favor  the  Trade  Extension 
Act  and  more  and  more  free  trade  between 
our  country,  the  Common  Market  and  even 
Japan? 

Mr.  Percy.  Yes;  I  think  it’s  essential  that 
this  Nation  trade  with  the  free  world.  I 
think  that  a  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
it,  because  a  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
the  wages  people  receive,  but  also  the  price 
they  pay  for  the  products,  and  the  American 
consumer  should  have  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  product  any  place  that  it’s  made  in  the 
free  world,  so  long  as  the  product  can  be 
made  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Percy,  you  just  came 
back  from  Japan.  We’ve  heard  lots  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  American  manufacturers  that 
the  Japanese  pay  28-33  cents  an  hour,  and 
it’s  unfair  competition.  What  are  your 
views  on  that? 

Mr.  Percy.  Well,  it  is  tough  competition, 
on  occasion,  but  I  think  that  as  an  indus¬ 
trialist,  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  cost — 
the  hourly  cost  of  labor  is  only  one  factor 
of  cost.  We  had  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
that  ourselves.  Before  the  war,  we  pro¬ 
duced  this  camera,  which  is  the  lowest 
priced  camera  we  made  for  about  *  *  *  and 
sold  it  for  about  $50,  and  our  average  cost 
of  labor  before  World  War  II  was  40  cents 
an  hour,  and  we  thought  after  the  war, 
when  our  labor  cost  was  much  higher,  we’d 
never  again  be  able  to  produce  a  $50  camera, 
and  yet  we  set  the  engineering  division — 
our  research  department  to  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  camera  for  less  than  $50.  This  is 
a  “Sundial”  camera,  far  superior  to  this 
camera,  with  a  meter  which  this  one  doesn’t 
have,  and  sells  today,  when  our  labor  cost 
is  500  percent  greater,  sells  for  20  percent 
less,  less  than  $40.  In  principle,  this  is  the 
same  thing  that  the  icemaker  had  to  do 
years  ago  when  the  refrigerator  came  in. 
It’s  the  same  thing  that  the  buggywhip 
maker  had  to  do  when  the  automobile  came 
in.  It’s  the  same  problem  that  the  maker 
of  towels,  or  of  handkerchiefs  has  when 
Kleenex  or  paper  towels  come  into  vogue. 
If  the  customer  wants  that  product,  then 
the  manufacturer  has  a  problem.  And  I 
would  say  that  on  the  whole,  science  and 
technology  has  had  a  far  more  profound 
effect  upon  the  changes  and  shifts  and  ad¬ 
justments  that  business  must  make  in  the 
national  and  consumer  interest  than  their 
effect  of  imports  which  I  think  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

WIDE  SUPPORT  OF  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  The  Capitol  dome  has 
looked  over  many  strange  sights,  but  none 
more  unusual  than  the  sight  of  men  from 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
AFL-CIO  walking  together  to  testify  in 
favor  of  trade  expansion.  One  of  the  most 
articulate  and  diligent  advocates  of  this 
Democratic  bill  has  been  the  Republican, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter, 
who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  advocate 
and  a  critic  of  H.R.  9900. 

ESCAPE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr.  Herter.  I  have  always  felt,  very 
strongly,  that  the  greater  the  movement  of 
trade  in  the  world,  the  better  for  every  one. 
That  means  removing  the  barriers  to  trade. 
This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Eisenshower 
Administration  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  you  say  I  testified  against,  I  testified 
only  against  a  part  of  the  bill,  which  to  my 
mind,  might  well  vitiate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill,  and  that  is  the  escape  clause,  which 
permitted  the  President,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  increase 
certain  tariffs  on  industries  that  he  thought, 
or  parts  of  industries  that  he  thought  were 
being  injured.  That  is  being  retained  in 
the  present  bill,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Common  Market 


countries,  with  an  understanding  that  we 
have  an  escape  at  any  time  from  what,  in 
effect,  would  be  a  fixed  commitment  on 
tariffs.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be  un¬ 
workable  in  negotiations,  and  unworkable  in 
practice,  and  very  unfair  to  industry,  be¬ 
cause  industry,  itself,  is  going  to  have  to 
make  adjustments,  and  if  they  never  know 
whether  the  rules  of  the  game  are  going  to 
be  changed  overnight,  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
cess  is  difficult,  and  to  my  mind,  it  compli¬ 
cates  any  possibility  of  reaching  an  effective 
partnership  with  Europe. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Well,  as  a  conservative 
Republican,  you  seem  to  be  far  more  liberal 
than  the  President,  himself,  in  this  tariff 
question? 

Mr.  Herter.  In  this  respect,  yes.  In  this 
respect,  I  feel  that  if  you  make  a  bargain, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  stick  by  the  same 
rules  that  the  Common  Market  is  going  by. 
Once  you  have  made  a  decision,  it  sticks. 

COOPERATION  WITHIN  THE  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  If  Christian  Herter  is  the 
Republican  expert  on  the  trade  bill,  then 
former  President  Eisenhower  is  the  senior 
statesman  of  the  party,  indeed  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  on  this  issue,  with  which  he  has  been 
deeply  concerned  since  he  organized  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  West  a  decade  ago.  In  his  study 
at  Gettysburg,  he  spoke  to  us  about  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  its  architect,  Jean  Monnet. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  One  of  the  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that’s  done  the  most  to  bring  this 
about,  because  he’s  never  let  up  for  a  second, 
has  been  Jean  Monnet.  As  you  know,  he 
was  on  one  of  your  shows  recently,  and  he  is 
really  the  father  of  economic  union  in  the 
“inner  six.”  Jean  Monnet’s  contribution  to 
peace  through  this  path  that  he’s  followed 
so  tortuously  and  so  vigorously  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  some  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’d 
like  to  see  them  give  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  because  he’s  just  the  kind  of  man  that 
deserves  it. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  President,  we  found 
a  certain  confusion  about  this  whole  area 
of  economic  union,  Atlantic  union,  that 
there’d  be  some  kind  of  one  government  for 
the  Atlantic  world? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  of  course,  we,  in 
our  present  situation,  must  recognize  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market,  as  a 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  export,  to  have  a 
prosperous  economy  both  at  home  and  a 
profitable  trade  abroad,  thus  making  the 
economy  of  the  free  world  stronger,  and 
making  it  impossible  for  the  communist  am¬ 
bition  to  weaken  us,  economically,  and  de¬ 
stroy  us  piecemeal.  It  cannot  be  realized. 
Therefore,  as  we  examine  into  the  questions 
of  our  relationships  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  of  Europe,  as  now  established,  and  make 
our  plans  for  it,  we’re  not  talking  about  a 
United  States  of  the  world,  or  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  or  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  whatever.  We’re  talking  now  about  get¬ 
ting  the  economic  coordination  and  agree¬ 
ments,  and  you  might  say,  the  removal  of 
every  kind  of  impediment  to  freer  and  better 
and  more  profitable  trade.  That’s  what  we’re 
trying  to  do.  We  must  do  it  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  one  day  we  must  bring  Western 
Europe,  the  North  American  Continent  and 
Japan,  very  important,  get  those  three  so 
operating  that  we  are  the  leaders,  productive 
leaders  of  the  free  world  that  can  supply 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  goods, 
manufactured  goods,  in  reaching  some  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  their  own,  and  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living  everywhere. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Sir,  you’ve  laid  particular 
stress  upon  Japan  as  well  as  the  European 
Common  Market.  Could  you  explain  that? 

[Japan’s  contribution] 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  Japan  is — comprises 
something  like  a  hundred  million  people  on 
a  very  small  area.  I  believe  that  their 
arable  area  is  about  something  like  two-thirds 
that  of  California.  Now,  here’s  a  people  who 


must  trade  for  existence.  They  must  get  in 
raw  products,  manufacture  them  well,  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit,  and  that’s  the  only 
way  they  can  live.  If  we  do  not  make  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  Japan  to  do  this  in  great  areas  in 
which  they  can  make  a  living,  there’s  only 
one  place  for  Japan  to  go,  and  that  is  to  be 
tied  up  to  the  Communist  areas  of  Eurasia. 
If  that  happens,  then  all  of  that  productive 
power  and  their  genius,  because  they  are  a 
very  energetic  and  very  adaptable  people — 
all  of  their  power,  economic  power  will  swing 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  now  we  would 
be  left  with  almost  an  insoluble  problem, 
because  the  balance  would  be  very  badly  dis¬ 
turbed,  so  we  must  have  Japan  as  one  of 
the  partners  in  this  proposition,  because  they 
cannot  completely  live  by  exports  to  For¬ 
mosa,  Philippines  and  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  even  into  India.  They  have  got  to  have 
world  trade,  just  like  we  do. 

LONG-TERM  WISDOM  VERSUS  SHORT-TERM 
HODGE-PODGE 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Sir,  during  your  term  of 
office,  I  imagine  that  you  had  many  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  this  trade  question? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  the  problems,  as 
they  came  to  me,  dealt  only  with  the  tariff, 
and  indeed,  more  often  than  not,  with  very 
small  examples  of  need  for  tariff  because  of 
the  size  of  the  industry.  The  first  one  I 
can  recall  involved  briar  pipes,  and  they 
wanted  an  increased  tariff,  and  by  the  way, 
I  might  give  you  a  little  sidelight  on  that. 
I  was  visited  by  a  manufacturer  of  briar 
pipes,  apparently  one  of  the  important  ones. 
I’ve  forgotten  his  name — and  he  said  to 
me — he  said:  “You  know,  we  really  don’t 
need  this  additional  protection  and  for  this 
reason.”  He  said:  “We’ve  forgotten  during 
the  war  years  that  we  had  any  competi¬ 
tion.  There  was  none.  We  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  making  them,  and  so  we 
lost  all  our  ideas  of  salesmanship,  of  pro¬ 
duction,  of  economies,  of  efficiency.”  And 
he  said:  “Now,  we  just  want  to  go  along 
with  these  inefficient  methods.”  And  he 
said:  “You  were  absolutely  right  in  refusing 
to  do  it.”  And  this  was  a  manufacturer  of 
briar  pipes  that  told  me.  It  was  very  heart¬ 
warming.  But  then  there  were  such  things 
as  spring  clothespins,  which  involved  a  very 
small  industry  up  in  New  England,  but  im¬ 
portant  to  those  towns  where  the  industry 
went  on.  Then  there  were  bicycles.  Eng¬ 
lish  bicycles  were  just  worrying  us  to  death 
over  here,  because  they  were  making  a  very 
good  one,  a  very  lightweight  one  that  our 
kids  all  loved,  you  know.  Another  was  Swiss 
watches.  Another  was  tung  oil  and  tung 
nuts,  and  another  was  almonds  in  the  south¬ 
ern  California  area.  All  of  these  things  were 
small  industries,  but  each  one  thought  they 
ought  to  have  special  protection.  Actually, 
that  is  from  a  national  viewpoint,  we  can’t 
afford  that  kind  of  action.  We’ve  got  to 
find  the  things  we  do  best;  we  must  do 
those.  We  must  put  our  emphasis  on  them 
and  sell  them  to  the  world.  We’ve  got  to 
make  provision  for  others  selling  to  us,  or 
we  never  can  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr. 
President.  In  talks  over  the  past  weeks,  in 
Washington,  with  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  all,  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about  this,  I  have  heard  quite  a  number  of 
them  say,  “Well” — the  Republicans,  that  is — 
"President  Eisenhower  is  still  our  spir¬ 
itual  leader,  leader  of  the  party  for  us,  and 
we  look  to  him  for  advice  and  for  guid¬ 
ance.”  What  advice  and  guidance  do  you 
give  the  Republican  Party  and  your  fellow 
citizens  as  they  face  this  decision  of  eco¬ 
nomic  partnership  with  Europe? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  when  we  get  cen¬ 
tered  on  our  own  prosperity,  our  own  hopes 
of  a  little  better  price  for  our  bicycles,  or 
something  else,  we  forget  to  think,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  other  fellow  has  the  same  kind 
of  aspiration  and  need,  even,  and  possibly  the 
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need  in  those  other  areas  are  much  greater 
than  in  ours.  So  I  tell  my  Republican  friends 
they  must  not  listen  and  obey  every  single 
demand  made  upon  them  for  increasing  that 
tariff,  or  refusing  to  lower  this  one,  and  so 
on,  because  if  they  do,  we  will  have  Just  a 
hodge-podge,  because  they’re  not  looking  at 
this  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  best  interest.  That  is  what  we  must 
do,  and  we  don’t  want  short-term,  Just 
selfish  interest  for  the  fast  buck,  as  they 
call  it.  We  want  long-term  wisdom  applied 
to  this  problem.  This  is  going  to  be  hard¬ 
ship.  There’s  going  to  have  to  be  a  re¬ 
training.  I  think  the  unions  and  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  themselves  must  do  most  of  it.  We 
Just  have  to  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
understanding,  not  only  of  this  human 
problem  of  the  particular  individual  at  home, 
but  of  the  national  need  to  buy  as  well  as 
sell. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  This  report  began  in  a 
glass  factory  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  ends 
here  at  the  White  House,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

COMMON  MARKET  POTENTIAL 

Many  people  seem  confused,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  mention  the  Common  Market.  They 
seem  to  think  you  want  to  Join  the  Common 
Market.  What  is  your  objective? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  the  Common  Market,  of 
course,  is  going  to  be  the  unity,  ultimately, 
of  the  great  productive  countries  of  Europe, 
and  this  can  have  the  most  far-reaching 
beneficial  consequences  to  us,  because  the 
strengthening  of  Europe  has  been  a  basic 
policy  of  the  United  States  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  They  form  the 
greatest  growing  market,  in  a  sense,  in  the 
world.  They  have  very  few  refrigerators 
compared  to  us,  very  few  cars,  very  few 
television  sets.  They’re  going  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  market.  Now,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  have  the  tools  to  negotiate  with 
that  market,  so  that  our  goods  can  get  be¬ 
hind  their  tariff  wall.  When  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  first  put  in  the  reciprocal  trade,  and 
it  was  passed  in  President  Truman’s  admin¬ 
istration  and  other  times- — President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s — we  dealt  with  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  individually.  Now,  we  deal 
with  one  great  trading  unit,  which  may  be 
larger  than  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  growing  faster  than  the  United  States, 
and  can  be  the  most  extraordinary  source  of 
strength  to  us,  and  what  I’m  concerned  about 
is,  that  we  might  get  locked  out  of  that 
market,  and  then  what  will  happen  is,  that 
American  industrialists,  instead  of  investing 
here  and  selling  their  goods  in  Europe,  will 
say,  “Let’s  build  a  plant  in  France,  or  Italy, 
or  Germany,”  and  we’ll  lose  the  capital,  the 
gold  and  the  Jobs.  Now,  will  we  be  over 
that  and  through  that  wall  or  not — that’s 
the  question.  Now,  this  may  seem  like  a 
rather  academic  or  economic  arugment,  but 
look  at  agriculture.  We  sell  to  Europe  about 
$1,900  million  worth  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  We  only  bring  in  $200  million. 
About  25  percent  of  all  the  things  we  grow 
in  this  country  get  shipped  abroad.  Now, 
if  we  can’t  get  into  that  market,  every  farm¬ 
er  in  the  United  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  pea¬ 
nuts,  wheat,  grain,  everything  will  suffer,  and 
if  we  can’t  get  into  the  market  with  our  auto¬ 
mobiles,  we  can’t  get  in  with  machine  tools 
and  all  the  rest,  we’ll  lost  a  tremendous  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  very  essential.  Then,  we  will 
lack  the  dollars  to  pay  to  keep  our  defense 
commitments  in  Europe  and  around  the 
world.  What  people  don’t  realize  is,  that 
the  United  States  has  had  a  great  balance 
of  trade.  In  the  last  12  years  we’re  probably 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has  sold 
more  than  we’ve  bought,  every  year  except 
one.  We  can  compete.  We’re  selling  to 
Western  Europe,  today,  twice  as  much  as 
we  buy  from  them,  so  we  can  compete  with 
them.  Their  wages  are  going  up  now  fast, 
and  we’ve  got  all  these  resources,  and  I  think 


we  can  go  in  there  and  meet  them  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  head  on,  but  if  we  have 
to  pay  a  tariff,  in  addition,  those  Jobs  are 
going  to  Europe. 

KENNEDY  CITES  PROTECTIVE  CLAUSES 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  your  fellow  citizen  who’s  going  to  get 
hurt,  even  if  it  is  good  for  the  Nation?  What 
do  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  legislation  provides,  I 
think,  greater  protection  for  our  employ¬ 
ment  than  we’ve  ever  had  in  the  past.  We 
continue  the  peril  point  and  the  escape 
clause.  We  are  talking  in  regard  to  the 
Common  Market  only  about  those  goods 
where  we  and  the  Common  Market  produce 
80  percent  of  the  world’s  supply,  and  they 
are  goods  where  we  are  selling  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  twice  as  much  to  Europe,  as  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  from  them.  In  those  areas,  and  this  has 
happened  for  many  years  since  we  began, 
where  people  have  been  affected  by  imports, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  this  legislation,  we 
provide  assistance  to  companies  to  modernize 
as  I’ve  said.  We  provide  retraining.  We  pro¬ 
vide  unemployment  compensation  if  anyone 
is  adversely  affected.  Today,  the  company 
may  Just  go  broke  and  the  people  out  of 
work.  What  will  come  of  this  will  be  in¬ 
creased  employment  by  those  industries,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  pay  the  best  wages. 
And  I  think  what  is  perhaps  most  important 
is,  it  is  a  non-partisan  piece  of  legislation.  It 
belongs  to  the  Republicans  as  much  as  the 
Democrat.  Mr.  Herter,  the  former  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  leader  in  this  present  effort. 
General  Eisenhower  has  fought  for  it,  so  that 
I  believe  we  have  a  good  chance. 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Well,  sir,  you  know  that 
some  of  your  critics  are  saying  that  there’s 
an  attempt  to  bring  too  much  power  to  this 
desk — that  you  will  decide  Just  by  yourself, 
without  any  check  at  all,  on  how  we  trade 
and  what  businesses  can  be  kept  in  and  put 
out  of  business.  What  could  you  answer  to 
that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  have  not  asked  for 
more  power  than  we  need,  and  to  be  honest 
with  you,  it  is  not  a  power,  particularly,  that 
is  especially  welcomed,  but  how  else  are  we 
going  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
great  market  unless  someone  goes,  and  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  United  States,  says:  “Here’s  what 
we’re  prepared  to  do.  What  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  do?”  And  the  fact  is,  that  if  we 
fail — if  we  don’t  get  the  legislation,  or  if  we 
get  the  legislation  in  a  form  where  we’re 
hamstrung,  we’ll  be  shut  out  of  this  market. 
We’re  either  in  at  the  beginning,  or  we’re 
never  going  to  get  in,  and  I  think  that — 
that’s  why  I  regard  this  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  piece  of  legislation  before  the  country 
this  year. 

POLITICAL  NECESSITY  AS  WELL  AS  ECONOMIC 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
said  “Here’s  what  I’m  prepared  to  do.  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do?”  I  assume  you’re 
talking  about  much  more  than  tariffs? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  talk  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  there’s  also  the  political.  At  a 
time  when  Russia  and  China  are  dividing, 
and  the  Communist  world,  Albania,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  are  having  great  difficulties,  here 
is  this  tremendous  rise  in  power  of  Western 
Europe,  and  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  will  be  the  greatest  productive  power 
the  world’s  ever  seen.  We  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  be  separated  from  them,  and 
have  all  of  the  effort  we’ve  made  for  so  long 
to  have  this  powerful,  free  Europe,  move 
away  from  us,  rather  than  with  us,  and  in 
addition,  all  this  affects  Latin  America  a 
great  deal.  Latin  America  depends  on  the 
western  European  markets.  If  they’re  shut 
out  of  the  Common  Market  because  of  this 
tariff  wall;  if  we’re  not  in  a  position  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  coming  in  too,  you’ll  have 
governments  going  bankrupt  right  and  left. 


So  it  involves  our  national  security  as  well 
as  our  economic  well-being. 

EUROPE’S  FAIR  SHARE 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Sir,  is  it  your  purpose 
and  your  hope  that  over  and  above  trade  and 
business,  that  the  Europeans  who  are  now 
prospering,  largely  thanks  to  our  help,  will 
help  carry  a  part  of  the  share  of  helping  the 
developing  nations? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Now,  we’ve  been  carrying 
this  load  a  very  long  time,  and  I  don’t  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  should  lay  it  down,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  there  are  others  who  have  now 
become  prosperous,  whose  gold  balances  have 
been  built  up — I’d  like  to  see  them  bear  the 
burden.  This  is,  not  a  private  struggle. 
This  is  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  and  if  they’re  not  ready  to  bear  their 
share,  the  United  States  can’t  do  it  alone. 
We’re  6  percent  of  the  world’s  population. 
You  know,  we  have  six  divisions  stationed  in 
Western  Europe  to  defend  it? 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Western  Europe’s  a  large 
area.  It’s  as  large  as  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
there  hasn’t  been  an  effort  made  by  most 
of  the  countries  there  in  their  own  defense, 
comparable  to  what  we’ve  made,  and  yet  we 
carry  obligations  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Now,  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  Western  Europeans  have  to  decide,  are 
they  going  to  Join  in  a  large  way  in  this 
effort,  because  the  United  States  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  it  alone,  and  the  United 
States  helped  build  them  up,  and  now  we’re 
asking  them  to  Join  us  in  this  effort,  and  not 
expect  that  this  country,  however  rich  it 
may  be,  but  it  is  after  all,  only  a  portion  of 
the  world,  that  we’re  going  to  be  able 
to  go  alone  on  it.  We  can’t  do  it.  They’re 
going  to  have  to  join  us,  and  if  they  don’t, 
all  will  be  the  losers.  But  that’s  another 
reason  why  we  have  to  remain  in  the  closest 
concert  with  them.  What  I  want  to  say  in 
closing  is,  this  is  a  matter  that  we  should 
be  optimistic  about.  Western  Europe  went 
through  this  whole  question  of  its  tariff  ar¬ 
rangements  as  we  now  are,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  six  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Common  Market,  today,  they  are 
searching  for  people,  in  order  to  find  people 
to  work.  In  those  six  countries,  there  is  no 
unemployment,  as  I’ve  said.  There’s  a  steady 
buildup  of  their  gold.  There’s  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  their  industrial  power,  and  we  can 
participate  in  that  effort  to  our  own  well¬ 
being.  We  will  find  hundreds  and  thousands 
more  jobs  out  of  this  effort  than  we  have 
dreamed,  and  I,  therefore,  am  most  grateful 
for  the  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the 
men  and  women  in  both  of  our  political 
parties  to  try  to  keep  this  issue  in  front  of 
the  country  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  priority. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  President  speaks  with  the  knowledge 
that  all  his  living  predecessors  favor  the 
goal  of  trade  expansion,  but  he  also  knows 
that  other  forces  are  at  work,  invisible  and 
inaudible  to  the  public,  but  nonetheless 
active  in  the  corridors  and  cloakrooms  of 
Congress,  lobbying  for  special  amendments 
to  protect  certain  farm  produce,  textile,  and 
other  interests.  This  is  how  the  battle  of 
the  barriers  is  being  fought,  by  amendment, 
rather  than  open  opposition.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Herter  have  both  said  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  not  be  hamstrung  in  nego¬ 
tiating  trade  agreements.  The  President 
has  also  told  certain  allies  that  he  will  veto 
his  own  bill  if  crippling  amendments  de¬ 
stroy  its  purpose.  This  is  the  real  issue  to¬ 
day  as  H.R.  9900  moves  out  of  committee  en 
route  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  open 
debate,  a  debate  the  President  has  called  “the 
most  important  legislation  of  this  year.” 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many 
ways,  this  bill  is  better  than  the  bill  the 
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President  originally  recommended.  In 
some  ways,  it  is  better  that  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  because  it 
does  retain  a  form  of  congressional  veto 
over  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
and  continuing  congressional  oversight 
of  the  administration  of  the  trade  pro¬ 
gram. 

However,  I  am  unhappy  with  several 
provisions  in  the  bill,  and  I  regret  that 
the  gag  rule  governing  debate  permits 
no  opportunity  for  selective  and  defini¬ 
tive  amendments. 

Because  I  want  to  register  a  protest 
against  the  gag  rule  and  these  defects 
in  the  bill,  and  because  the  rollcall  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  I  will  have  to  do  so,  I  will  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Nevertheless,  because  it  is  imperative 
that  America  equip  herself  to  meet  the 
competitive  challenge  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  threat  of  Rus¬ 
sian  economic  aggression  and  subver¬ 
sion,  because  America  must  have  some 
flexible  mechanism  to  check  the  outflow 
of  gold,  correct  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  international  payments  and  discour¬ 
age  the  transfer  of  American  factories 
to  foreign  countries,  because  I  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  that,  in  balance,  the  total  good 
in  this  bill  outweighs  the  total  bad,  I 
shall  vote  for  this  bill,  with  the  hope  and 
reasonable  expectation  that  when  it 
reaches  the  Senate,  many  if  not  all  of 
its  defects  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  trade  is  a 
two-way  street.  In  order  to  sell  our 
manufactured  products  and  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  farm  products  we  produce 
in  this  country,  we  must  also  buy  some 
products  of  other  nations.  We  must  per¬ 
mit — and  foster — trade  between  our  al¬ 
lies  and  friendly  countries.  Today  our 
total  exports  exceed  the  Nation’s  im¬ 
ports.  We  must  continue  to  sell  and 
to  export  the  abundance  of  our  products. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  great  Ten¬ 
nessean,  the  illustrious  Cordell  Hull 
while  serving  as  Secretary  of  State,  au¬ 
thored  and  helped  steer  through  Con¬ 
gress  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  This  program — which  was  a  new 
experiment  in  international  relationships 
at  this  time — has  been  extended  11  times 
and  has  served  well  our  country  and  the 
free  world  for  more  than  two  decades. 
This  reciprocal  trade  program  has 
brought  tremendous  growth  to  our  inter¬ 
national  trade  program  and  has  pro¬ 
moted  commerce  as  well  as  better  un¬ 
derstanding  among  nations. 

As  we  all  know  the  negotiating  author¬ 
ity  under  the  last  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  expires  on  June  30, 
1962,  and  this  Congress  must  act  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  authority.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  disastrous. 

This  new  and  expanded  trade  program, 
based  on  Cordell  Hull’s  ideas,  is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world  economy. 
The  United  States,  at  one  time  the 
world’s  major  market  place,  must  con¬ 
tend  in  the  future  with  the  European 
Common  Market — which  is  uniting  for 
trade  purposes  of  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  will  be  no  tariff  of  any 
kind  between  these  countries.  The  Eu¬ 


ropean  Common  Market  will  provide  a 
market  initially  estimated  to  be  approx¬ 
imately  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  will  be  approximately 
half  again  as  big  as  our  own. 

Today,  some  30  percent  of  our  ex¬ 
ports — more  than  $4  billion  in  industrial 
goods  and  materials  and  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  agricultural  products — more  than 
$6  billion  annually — goes  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  prospective  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The 
loss  of  this  amount  of  exports  for  our 
country  would  indeed  be  disastrous. 

The  authorizing  of  a  sound  trade  pol¬ 
icy  will  permit  our  country  to  participate 
and  to  sell  to  those  European  markets, 
thereby  benefiting  our  country  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  two  major 
titles. 

The  first  title  sets  a  5-year  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and  to 
proclaim  modifications  in  customs  du¬ 
ties  and  other  important  restrictions. 

The  second  title  provides  assistance, 
either  through  direct  adjustment  aids  or 
by  instituting  import  restrictions  to  in¬ 
dustries,  firms,  or  groups  of  employees 
who  might  suffer  economic  dislocation  as 
a  result  of  tariff  adjustments. 

Besides  these  titles,  specific  and  defi¬ 
nite  safeguards  are  written  into  the  bill. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  ably  explained  and 
set  forth  the  numerous  safeguards  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  to  protect  American 
industry  and  American  workers. 

These  include,  in  summary,  provisions 
for  foreign  import  restrictions;  peril 
point  safety  provisions;  most-favored- 
nations  clauses,  barring  shipments  to 
Communist  countries;  establishment  of 
an  interagency  trade  policy  committee 
designed  to  protect  and  safeguard  Amer¬ 
ican  industries ;  Tariff  Commission  hear¬ 
ings  on  marginal  or  disputed  cases  with 
provisions  for  Congress  to  adopt  a  reso¬ 
lution  by  simple  majority  vote,  pre¬ 
cluding  the  President  from  putting  into 
effect  proposed  agreements  with  respect 
to  specific  products  or  specific  indus¬ 
tries — these  among  other  safeguards  are 
included. 

H.R.  11910  which  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  authorizes  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
recommend  a  range  within  which  an  ar¬ 
ticle  or  articles  may  be  negotiated  with¬ 
out  serious  economic  effect  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles.  Under  this  bill,  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  the  specific 
point  below  which  traiffs  should  not  be 
reduced  and  to  effectively  do  something 
about  it. 

This  new  bill  with  the  several  safe¬ 
guarding  amendments  and  provisions 
adopted  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  9900.  It  will  allow  for 
a  continuing  expansion  of  trade  while 
protecting  our  commerce  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  Amex-ican  industry  and  American 
jobs. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  restored  to 
a  position  of  dignity  and  l’esponsibility. 

The  new  bill  should  contribute  greatly 
to  expanding  our  foreign  trade  and  ac¬ 


complishing  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  Is  necessary  to  keep  our  Na¬ 
tion  growing  and  our  economy  expand¬ 
ing. 

Under  the  bill,  the  American  business¬ 
man,  once  the  authority  granted  by  the 
bill  was  exercised,  would  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  market  abroad. 

The  American  worker  would  benefit 
from  the  expansion  of  our  expoi'ts.  One 
out  of  every  three  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  employed  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  that  exports. 

The  American  citizen  should  benefit 
most  of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  statesman,  Cordell  Hull,  who  was 
the  real  pioneer  of  international  trade, 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  supporting  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  it  gives  the  President  much- 
needed  emergency  authority  to  push  for 
increased  sales  of  American  agricul- 
tural  and  industrial  products  into  the 
new  Common  Market  area  of  Western 
Europe.  If  we  were  to  allow  the  higher 
tariffs  of  this  Common  Market  to 
squeeze  out  American  products  from 
Europe,  then  our  economy  could  find  it¬ 
self  in  real  trouble  in  the  years  ahead. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  our  American  foreign 
trade  be  cai’ried  on  only  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  the  jobs  of  men  and 
women  in  industries  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  imports. 

In  this  connection  the  present  bill  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  over  exist¬ 
ing  law,  which  has  offered  American 
workers  very  little  real  help  or  protec¬ 
tion.  The  bill  now  before  the  House 
recognizes  much  more  clearly  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  obligation  to  assist  these  work¬ 
ers  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
live  in  a  positive  and  constructive,  not 
just  a  negative  way. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  re¬ 
turns  from  a  recent  questionnaire  into 
my  upstate  New  York  district  support 
my  position  on  this  legislation  by  a  very 
ovei-whelming  majority. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  ever  thrust  before  the 
Congress.  Its  implications  ai’e  so  serious 
and  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  decision 
so  awesome  that  a  partisan  approach  is 
unthinkable. 

I  believe  leaders  of  both  parties  x’ecog- 
nize  this.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
has  been  asked  this  question:  “Do  you 
consider  yourself  as  a  special  pleader  for 
the  interests  of  your  district  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  national  lawmaking  body?” 

The  answer,  obviously,  is  both. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  times  of 
great  crisis  or  urgency  when  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  must,  if  necessary,  stand  aside 
from  pressures  of  varying  degree  in  his 
own  disti-ict  and  vote  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  one  of  those  times. 

Spokesmen  for  some  of  the  most  con- 
sei-vative  groups  in  our  country  have 
urged  you  and  me  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
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They  recognize  both  the  difficulties  and 
virtues  of  this  bold  new  move  and  they 
believe  the  good  will  far  outweigh  the 
bad. 

No  one  can  say  that  none  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  hurt  as  we  move,  perforce,  to 
the  international  bargaining  table.  But, 
this  hurt  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
economic  calamity  which  will  strike  us  if 
we  refuse  our  Government  what  it  needs 
to  bargain. 

This  is  the  simple  question  before  us: 

Are  we  willing,  by  negation  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  to  save  some  jobs  by  risking  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  raising  the 
threat  of  a  deep  depression? 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  that  risk. 

We  cannot,  in  this  Nation,  live  on  our 
own  fat  without,  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
vouring  our  vitals. 

We  must  trade  or  perish  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  vine. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  without  qualifi¬ 
cation.  I  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  is  for  the  good  of  my  country.  I  do  it, 
too,  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
any  other  course  would  give  supreme 
satisfaction  to  our  enemies  in  the  cold 
war,  in  which  a  principal  weapon  is 
trade. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  meet  the 
great  economic  challenge  of  our  day  and 
generation  by  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Extension  Act  of  1962. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  this  bill  will  have  greater  his¬ 
torical  significance  than  any  bill  the 
Congress  has  considered  for  many  years. 
In  the  continuing  cold  war  struggle 
against  international  communism,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  continues  to  be  the 
relative  economic  prosperity  of  the 
western  alliance  and  other  free  world 
countries.  Besides  being  a  political  sys¬ 
tem,  communism  is  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  have  threatened  to  “bury  us” 
through  economic  warfare. 

The  entire  Communist  bloc  has  been 
steadily  increasing  its  trade  through¬ 
out  the  world  with  an  eye  to  generating 
alliances  and  allegiances.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  our  country  must 
counterattack  with  a  trade  offensive  of 
our  own  and  exports  must  be  our  weapon. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Matthew  Welsh  recently  empha¬ 
sized  this  when  he  said,  “We  in  America 
now  have  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
political  choice  of  riding  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  history,  or  we  can  drift  rudder¬ 
less  and  be  buffeted  by  the  winds  of 
change.” 

Today  world  trade  is  flourishing  and 
America  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  trade  policy.  American  exports 
are  now  $20  billion  per  year  and  the 
balance  of  trade  is  heavily  in  our  favor. 
Foreign  products  have  found  their  way 
to  American  markets  and  many  have 
been  well  accepted.  Imports  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  necessary  products  foreign 
to  our  own  economy  total  more  than  $9 
billion.  This  includes  materials  such 
as  rubber  and  manganese,  tropical  agri¬ 
culture  products,  and  other  materials 
which  are  essential  items  not  available 
in  the  United  States.  Another  $5  to  $6 
billion  in  goods — about  1  percent  of  our 


gross  national  product — enters  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  form  of  finished  merchandise 
offering  varying  degrees  of  competition 
with  domestic  production. 

The  net  balance  of  trade  is  about  $5 
billion  in  our  favor.  This  very  favorable 
balance,  or  profit  of  international  sales 
to  purchases,  is  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Were  it  not  for  this  large, 
profitable  trade,  American  international 
gold  difficulties  would  be  desperate  and 
the  result  would  be  a  blow  to  our  mone¬ 
tary  system  and  national  security. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  international  trade  policies 
over  past  decades  has  been  one  of  out¬ 
standing  success.  This  being  the  case, 
why  should  we  change?  The  problem 
is  simply  that  the  world  in  which  we 
trade  is  changing,  and  the  policies  which 
were  adequate  for  yesterday  will  not 
work  in  tomorrow’s  world  market. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
change  is  the  emergence  of  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  Common 
Market.  Six  of  our  most  valued  trading 
customers,  desperately  crippled  after 
World  War  II,  overcame  the  centuries- 
old  hatreds  of  the  European  nations  to 
form  a  trading  community  patterned 
after  the  United  States.  The  states  of 
Europe  will  become  as  one,  reducing  in¬ 
ternal  tariffs  to  zero.  For  the  first  time 
goods  and  people  will  cross  the  inter¬ 
national  boundaries  of  Europe  with  the 
same  freedom  we  experience  in  travel¬ 
ing  from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 

Other  nations  are  seeking  entry  into 
the  market.  Presumably,  within  a  5-  to 
10-year  period,  all  of  the  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope  will  have  joined.  We  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  meet  this  challenge.  For  us 
to  fail  or  for  us  to  adopt  a  “wait  and 
see”  attitude  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  our  tradition  of  leadership  in  the 
economic  world.  A  failure  on  our  part 
to  recognize  the  need  of  a  new  trade  pol¬ 
icy  to  meet  the  challenge  which  the 
changing  world  presents  will  not  only 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  to  expand 
our  export  trade  but  might  very  well 
jeopardize  the  favorable  balance  of  trade 
we  now  enjoy. 

This  is  of  real  concern  to  the  people 
of  Indiana.  We  export  our  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  exports.  We  share  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  new  markets.  Our 
farmers  could  produce  more  if  markets 
were  developed.  Our  manufacturers  are 
not  operating  at  full  capacity  and  could 
produce  more  if  markets  were  available. 
As  a  representative  of  about  460,000  In¬ 
diana  citizens,  I  feel  that  my  constitu¬ 
ents  are  demanding  that  we  find  these 
new  markets,  that  we  provide  jobs  for 
our  unemployed,  that  we  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  expand  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  output. 

In  this  legislation,  I  see  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  these  things.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  resisting  this  move 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  opportunity  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  This 
complacent  attitude  is  not  only  depriv¬ 
ing  Indiana  business  and  agriculture  of 
its  chance  to  expand  and  grow,  but  is 
endangering  the  present  prosperity  that 
exists  in  our  State. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
made  a  study  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and 


has  determined  the  extent  of  our  exports 
and  we  find  that  foreign  trade  has  a 
direct  impact  on  every  community  of 
Indiana,  its  economy,  its  industries,  its 
workers,  its  farmers — the  life  and  liveli¬ 
hood  of  all  of  its  people. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Indiana  amounted  to  $483.6  million  in 
1960.  The  Fifth  District  alone  exported 
manufactured  goods  valued  at  $32.1  mil¬ 
lion  during  1960.  Three  hundred  and 
twelve  Indiana  establishments  exported 
goods  valued  at  $25,000  or  more  in  that 
year.  Forty-seven  of  these  were  from 
my  district:  310,259  Indiana  workers 
were  employed  in  these  establishments 
and  of  this  number  50,281  were  from  the 
Fifth  District. 

Indiana  is,  of  course,  an  agricultural 
State.  Our  farmers  could  produce  more 
and,  if  through  this  legislation  new  mar¬ 
kets  could  be  developed,  what  a  boost 
this  would  be  to  the  economy  of  our 
State.  The  export  trade  which  this  bill 
would  protect  is  of  grave  importance. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also 
given  us  figures  and  facts  which  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  exports  to  our 
agricultural  community  in  Indiana. 

The  United  States  exported  a  total  of 
$4.9  billion  in  agricultural  products  in 
the  1960  to  1961  crop  year.  Indiana’s 
share  of  this  was  $149.3  million.  The 
Fifth  District  farmers  have  a  direct  stake 
in  exports  of  some  of  these  agricultural 
comodi  ties.  My  district’s  equivalent 
share  in  the  1960  to  1961  national  agri¬ 
cultural  export  total  was  $15.5  million 
for  field  crops,  $2.7  million  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  $292,000  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  $64,000  for  fruit  and  nuts. 
Our  leading  export  commodities  among 
by  Fifth  District’s  field  crops  were  soy¬ 
beans,  wheat,  and  corn.  As  a  whole,  the 
equivalent  share  of  agricultural  exports 
from  Indiana’s  Fifth  District  is  over  two 
times  as  large  as  the  equivalent  share 
of  competing  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  refer  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Matthew  Welsh,  Governor  of 
Indiana.  He  said: 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  trad¬ 
ing  world,  one  with  which  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected.  We  can  choose  to  step 
confidently  over  this  threshold  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  leader  of  the  world.  Or  we  can  hold 
back  fearful  that  we  cannot  measure  up  to 
tomorrow  and  its  problems. 

We  in  Indiana  know  our  business.  Hoos- 
iers  are  among  the  world’s  best  farmers,  most 
skilled  industrial  workers,  and  masters  of 
production  and  marketing.  We  are  tight- 
fisted  bargainers  and  traders  and  we  know 
our  way  through  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world.  We  know  we  can  do  better  than  hold 
our  own. 

President  Kennedy  has  pointed  the  way 
for  America  to  compete  successfully  in  this 
new  trading  world  we  face,  a  way  we  can  com¬ 
pete  equitably  and  fairly,  without  our  path 
blocked  by  artificial  barriers  raised  against 
us.  Personally,  and  as  Governor  of  Indiana, 
I  strongly  and  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
President’s  program  for  expanding  world 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  vital  to  my  district 
and  my  State.  It  is  important  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
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Nation  and  to  the  continued  economic 
death  struggle  with  communism. 

Mr.  MOO  REHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  legislation 
which  all  of  us  agree,  regardless  of  our 
views  on  its  merits,  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  that  Congress  has  considered 
for  many  years.  Even  so,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  debating  the  bill  in  the  strait  jacket 
of  a  closed  rule.  We  are  a  legislative 
body  which  will  not,  in  fact,  legislate 
other  than  to  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  when 
the  time  for  debate  has  run  its  course. 
The  decision  is  a  fateful  one — too  fate¬ 
ful,  in  my  opinion,  to  confine  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  measure  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  under  a  closed  rule. 

I  represent  here  an  area  which  has 
suffered  the  consequences  of  the  past 
trade  policies  this  Nation  has  followed 
In  my  opinion,  these  policies  have  proved 
unwise  and  costly  in  both  economic  and 
human  terms.  I  question  now  if  we  are 
not  providing  the  means  to  extend  the 
same  problem  southeastern  Ohio  has 
known  so  long,  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Lately,  the  President  and  many  of  his 
advisers  have  lectured  the  American 
people  that  they  must  admit  that  they 
are  economically  illiterate  and,  by  infer¬ 
ence,  incompetent  to  decide  where  their 
interest  lies.  We  have  been  told  that 
many  of  the  concepts  that  seem  basic  to 
us  are  myths  and  cliches  which  ignore 
the  facts  of  life.  I  regret  that,  I  believe, 
the  same  charges  are  valid  against  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

I  have  sought  for  the  justification  of 
the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  But  I  cannot  find  the  basis  for 
the  rosy  confidence  of  the  proponents  of 
it.  The  efforts  to  propagandize  the 
American  people  have  been  fantastic. 
For  months,  the  drums  have  been  beat¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  our  debate  today. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  propa¬ 
ganda  has  surely  obscured  the  issue  and 
has  distorted  the  serious  questions  that 
affect  this  Nation’s  industries,  its 
workers,  and  our  relations  with  the  free 
world. 

We  are  told  that  a  “selfish  protection¬ 
ist”  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  be  our  undoing.  We  are  told 
that  we  must  “trade  or  fade”  and  that 
the  best  assurance  for  trade  lies  in  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  im¬ 
mense  power  to  decide  what  products 
from  what  countries  should  be  given  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  in  our  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  and,  in  negotiations  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  what  American  products  can  hope 
to  find  markets  abroad.  Congress  would 
abdicate  its  constitutional  responsibility 
and  give  the  President  a  license  to  re¬ 
shape  our  economy  under  circumstances 
that  are  being  made  to  seem  benign  even 
though  they  do  smack  of  totalitarianism. 
This  is  the  same  retread  formula  we  have 
been  hearing  since  this  administration 
took  office.  If  we  ask  what  we  can  do 
for  our  country,  the  answer  is  monoto¬ 
nously  the  same — arm  the  President  with 
greater  and  greater  power,  trust  his 
judgment,  and  all  will  be  well.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  thinking  and  I  would 
resist  it  regardless  of  which  political 
party  espoused  it.  This  is  a  principle 
that  must  not  be  brushed  aside  with  a 


shrug  of  the  shoulders  on  this  or  any 
other  legislation. 

We  are  told  that  if  the  President  is 
afforded  the  power  he  would  be  granted 
in  this  bill,  he  could  use  it  to  insure 
flourishing  trade  with  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  is  baffling.  The  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  is  an  essentially  protectionist  device 
to  protect  the  internal  markets  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  from  outside  invasion.  Since 
we  have  already  cut  tariffs  on  the  average 
of  80  pex'cent,  our  negotiating  position 
seems  small  indeed  across  the  board.  A 
tariff  wall  is  being  erected  around  the 
Common  Market  and  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  is  high,  as  Britain  is  learning  at  this 
moment.  If  she,  in  effect,  imposes  tariffs 
against  her  former  colonies — now  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth — she  can 
become  a  member  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  that  the  United  States  join  the 
Common  Market.  If  we  accept  that,  a 
very  large  question  remains.  What  is 
the  price  for  the  kind  of  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  through  the  gate  in  the  wall  that  our 
policymakers  have  in  mind?  Apparently, 
it  is  the  orderly  destruction  of  industries 
and  jobs  in  this  country. 

For  the  first  time,  the  fiction  that  our 
trade  negotiations  will  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  domestic  industries  is  dropped 
in  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  am  glad  that  the 
pretense  is  being  dispensed  with.  It  must 
have  been  hard  to  throw  out  the  soothing 
sirup  when  this  legislation  was  being 
written.  American  industries  have  been 
destroyed  steadily  for  years  by  our  tariff 
negotiators.  A  double  standard  of  eco¬ 
nomic  morality  has  been  observed  in  the 
White  House.  There  has  been  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  that  injury  was  being  done  to  a 
particular  industry  as  a  result  of  import 
competition.  The  proof  of  injury  has 
been  unimportant  if  the  industry  affect¬ 
ed  was  relatively  small.  The  law  does 
not  provide  discrimination  of  this  kind, 
but  it  has  been  practiced  by  the  White 
House  and  it  has  been  widely  sanctioned. 
There  has  been  too  much  resignation  to¬ 
ward  this  kind  of  treatment  and  we  need 
to  face  up  to  what  is  being  done  instead 
of  plunging  on  along  this  road. 

Let  us  look  at  one  specific  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  Presidential  power  in  the 
case  of  ceramic  mosaic  tile.  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  relevant  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  legislation.  For  years, 
the  ceramic  mosaic  tile  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  struggling  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  import  competition 
problem  it  is  facing.  It  finally  carried  its 
case  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Commission’s  investigation  began 
on  November  10,  1960  and  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  May  1961.  Volumes  of  evidence 
were  obtained  and  considered  carefully 
by  the  Commission.  It  concluded  that 
ceramic  mosaic  tile  is  “being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  *  *  in  order 
to  remedy  this  serious  injury,  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  it  is  necessary  that  tariffs 
be  increased  to  the  levels  of  the  early 
1930’s.  The  Commission’s  findings  of 
fact  and  the  recommended  corrective  ac¬ 


tion  were  unanimous.  The  case  for  the 
industry  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
compelling  recommendations  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Commission  in  many  years. 

The  recommendations  were  sent  to  the 
President.  The  White  House  requested 
additional  information.  Many  months 
ensued.  Several  months  ago,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  rejected  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reasons  that  are  ambig¬ 
uous  and  wholly  unsatisfactory.  He 
stated  that  the  “significant  increases  in 
imports  did  not  occur  until  many  years 
after  the  duty  concessions  were  granted.” 
This  so-called  rpason  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  beside  the  point.  Our  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  have,  in  effect,  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  foreign  production  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the 
American  market.  This  is  a  demonstra¬ 
ble  fact  and  the  only  consideration  that 
is  relevant  as  I  read  the  present  law. 

The  second  reason  cited  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  that  “domestic  production  has 
not  declined  appreciably.”  The  Tariff 
Commission’s  report  found  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1960  was  “about  the  same  as 
in  1955  and  1957”  although  the  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  our  plants  has  increased. 
It  also  found  that  the  “ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  rose  rapidly  from 
7  percent  in  1954  to  62  percent  in  1959, 
and  to  80  percent  in  1960.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  showed  that  between  1955  and 
1960  imports  of  tile  increased  455  per¬ 
cent. 

Over  the  same  period — 

The  Commission  stated — 
the  quantities  both  produced  and  sold  by 
domestic  producers  declined. 

The  President  then  decided  that  the 
level  of  employment  in  the  mosaic  ce¬ 
ramic  tile  industry  has  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant.  Still,  the  Commission’s 
report  found  that  the  total  man-hours 
of  production  and  related  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic 
mosaic  tile  at  U.S.  plants  were  lower  in 
1960  than  in  any  of  the  5  preceding 
years.  This  was  occurring  at  the  same 
time  that  tile  consumption  in  the  United 
States  almost  doubled. 

The  last  reason  cited  by  the  President 
was  that  Japan  “has  recently  established 
voluntary  quotas  on  exports”  on  ceramic 
tile.  As  I  understand  this  so-called  “vol¬ 
untary”  agreement,  Japanese  industry 
agrees  to  increase  its  export  of  tile  to  the 
United  States  only  slightly.  No  real  re¬ 
duction  of  shipments  is  contemplated. 
At  best,  the  agreement  is  a  moratorium 
on  the  increasing  of  tile  exports  to  this 
country. 

The  decision  was  an  incredible  blow 
to  the  ceramic  mosaic  tile  industry  and 
the  families  and  communities  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  it.  In  case  any  illustration 
is  needed,  it  demonstrates  again  that 
the  President  possesses  immense  powers 
now  which  enable  him  to  reject  even  the 
strongest  evidence.  Certainly,  his  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  case  could  not  have  been 
based  upon  any  regard  for  the  facts  as 
determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
How  he  developed  his  own  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  a  mystery.  His  lieutenants 
have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  made  an 
independent  investigation.  Nor  was  the 
President,  in  my  opinion,  guided  by  the 
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intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  escape-clause  provision  in  the 
present  law.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
a  calculated  decision  was  made  in  the 
White  House  that  the  U.S.  ceramic  mo¬ 
saic  tile  industry  should  be  sacrificed. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  this 
trade  bill  is  to  encourage  exports.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  encourage  as  much  as 
it  promises.  Nevertheless,  what  encour¬ 
agement  it  gives  is  at  the  expense  of  our 
import-vulnerable  industries.  This  is  a 
final  break  with  a  policy  to  equalize  the 
impact  of  trade  between  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  without  discrimi¬ 
nation  for  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 
The  idea  apparently  is  that  exports  will 
increase  faster  than  imports.  This 
premise  is  pure  blue  sky. 

We  have  consistently  failed  to  require 
other  countries  to  meet  past  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  of  the  United  States  by  com¬ 
parable  reductions  in  their  own  tariffs 
and  restrictions.  The  President  tells  us 
that  there  is  very  little  to  offer  in  tariff 
negotiations.  Unfortunately,  that  is  all 
too  true.  Much  of  our  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  conceded  already  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  present  legislation 
will  do  anything  other  than  compound 
this  problem. 

Last  March,  additional  negotiations 
in  Geneva  resulted  in  another  round  of 
lower  tariffs.  They  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  in  July.  What  effect  they  will  have 
upon  our  economy  is  still  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  outflow  of  our  gold  reserve 
continues  and  the  downward  plunge  of 
the  stock  market  may  seriously  aggravate 
this  flow  if  confidence  abroad  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  is  affected.  Our  monetary  policies 
at  home  are  also  deeply  involved  in  this 
entire  question,  with  deficit  financing 
weakening  our  economic  structure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
face  its  responsibilities  and  defeat  this 
legislation.  It  can  then  seek  to  work 
in  partnership  with  the  White  House 
to  create  a  realistic  and  effective  trade 
policy  which  places  the  tariff  question 
in  perspective  with  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  at  home  and  abroad  that  must  be 
considered  together  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  issue  meaningfully. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Western  civilization,  the  major  nations 
of  Europe  are  undertaking  a  bold,  daring 
program  of  economic  cooperation.  This 
program  is  designed  to  add  energy,  sta¬ 
bility,  strength  and  vigor  to  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  nations  involved,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  group.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  or  the  European 
Common  Market,  is  vital  to  our  national 
security  since  it  represents  a  powerful 
foi’ce  in  our-  economic  offensive  against 
the  threat  posed  by  the  forces  of  inter¬ 
national  communism.  It  is  obvious, 
from  his  recent  threats  and  speeches, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  views  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Common  Market  with  alarm. 
As  he  well  should,  for,  combined  with 
the  vast  productivity  and  selling  power 
of  the  United  States,  this  European  eco¬ 
nomic  alliance  will  help  us  to  “bury” 
the  false  economic  theories  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  philosophy  by  demonstrating 
their  failure  in  any  competition  with 
the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise. 


However,  although  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  is  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  us, 
we  must  today  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
impact  this  alliance  will  have  on  our 
own  economy.  Unless  we  quickly  take 
some  positive  form  of  action,  vast  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  goods  within  these  European 
countries  will  be  lost  to  us,  or  at  the  very 
least  they  will  be  restricted.  We  must 
protect  those  markets  which  our  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  and  producers  now 
have;  and  we  must  also  look  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  future  extensions  of  these 
markets  as  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  countries  increase  in  their  internal 
prosperity  and  therefore  in  their  ability 
to  purchase  even  more  of  our  products 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  We 
must  also  be  prepared  to  work  with  this 
alliance  in  trade  relationships  with  other 
nations,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  other 
economies  and  thus  create  other 
markets. 

To  implement  this  program,  a  trade 
bill  which  allows  our  executive  branch 
flexibility,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
negotiate  with  our  allies  is  necessary — 
and  it  is  necessary  now.  .  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  cannot  vote  for  recommittal  of 
this  bill,  with  instructions  to  amend  it 
so  that  it  merely  extends  the  present  law 
for  1  year,  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
present  law  will  demonstrate  why.  The 
last  amendment  to  the  present  law,  in 
1958,  provided  a  4-year  extension  of  this 
law  with  authority  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reduce  existing  tariffs  by  20  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  of  course.  This  20  percent  has 
been  substantially  used  up.  So  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  law  for  1  year,  would 
be  to  extend  nothing.  It  would  be,  in 
fact,  tantamount  to  not  passing  a  trade 
bill  at  all. 

That  would  mean  that  a  full  year 
would  elapse  before  we  could  take  any 
part  in  the  vigorous  economic  campaign 
being  waged  on  our  European  front  in 
the  cold  war.  That  would  mean  that  the 
Communists  would  have  a  year  to  re¬ 
group  their  economic  forces  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  their  imperialistic  efforts. 

At  this  time,  we  have  a  tremendous, 
definite  economic  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  nations. 
We  must  not  lose  this  advantage  through 
inaction  and  delay. 

While  I  am  not  particularly  in  favor 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  for  the 
firms  and  workers  which  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  this  measure,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  such  dilatory  tactics  as  are 
embodied  in  a  recommittal  motion 
merely  to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with 
this  assistance  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
taking  positive  action.  I  believe,  along 
with  many  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues,  that  the  matter  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  can  better  be  handled  under 
existing  law — such  as  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 — 
without  making  a  special  group  out  of 
these  unemployed.  There  have  been 
many  pertinent  questions  raised  con¬ 
cerning  these  provisions.  For  instance, 
the  legal  dispute  over  alleged  conflict 
with  State  law  and  the  philosophical 
dispute  over  the  much  different  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  other  unemployed 
workers. 


However,  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  particular  issue,  I  believe 
and  hope  that  these  differences  can  be 
resolved  either  in  the  other  body  or  in 
conference.  And  since  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  measure  before  us  today 
is  that  of  giving  our  Nation  a  necessary 
tool  and  weapon  with  which  to  cooperate 
with  the  European  Economic  Community 
in  our  offensive  against  the  forces  of 
international  communism,  and  in  so 
doing  protect  the  markets  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  and  establish  a  basis  for 
future  expansion  of  these  markets,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  meas¬ 
ure— H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
Employment,  which  explored  the  whole 
international  trade  situation,  I  can  see 
no  gain  for  our  country  in  accepting  the 
President’s  recommendations  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Personally,  I  am  fearful  that  it  would 
cost  us  many  industries  and,  goodness 
knows,  many  thousands  of  paydays.  For 
these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  recom¬ 
mittal  of  this  legislation  and,  if  that 
fails,  against  passage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  farsighted,  construc¬ 
tive,  and  urgently  needed  advance  in  the 
trade  policies  of  our  country. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  I  believe, 
for  any  of  us  to  think  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  by  delaying  for  a  year  or  more 
the  enactment  of  this  proposal,  or  that 
a  mere  continuation  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  would  be  sufficient.  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake,  I  believe  for 
at  least  two  compelling  reasons. 

First,  authority  under  the  expiring 
act  is  virtually  exhausted.  This  au¬ 
thority  was  limited  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  recently  concluded  Geneva 
negotiations  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
several  peril  points  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  20-percent  reduction  in 
tariffs  offered  on  certain  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  short,  the  authority  which 
would  remain  if  the  expiring  act  were 
simply  extended  would  be  inadequate 
even  to  begin  to  achieve  the  essential 
purposes  for  which  this  bill  is  designed, 
and  for  which  it  is  needed. 

Second,  the  trade  problems  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  confronting  us  today  will  not 
wait.  The  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  is  already  proceeding  with  great 
speed  to  complete  its  goal  of  full  eco¬ 
nomic  union,  and  on  July  1,  duties  on  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  traded  within  the  Com¬ 
munity  will  have  been  reduced  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  In  addition,  im¬ 
portant  negotiations  are  underway  re¬ 
garding  the  accession  of  other  countries 
to  this  Common  Market. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  prospects  of  a  new 
European  community;  a  community 
which  would  contain  over  300  million 
people  living  and  working  in  a  free  trade 
area  larger  than  the  internal  market  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  a  free 
trade  area,  moreover,  made  up  of  some 
of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the 
world,  and  a  free  trade  area  which  will 
present  a  common  tariff  wall  to  all  other 
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nations — ourselves  included — who  sur¬ 
round  it. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  im¬ 
plications  of  such  a  development  if  we 
in  the  United  States  were  not  to  make 
immediate  and  substantial  changes  in 
our  own  trade  and  tariff  policies — 
changes  such  as  are  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  I  believe  we  only  need  ask  ourselves 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  willing 
to  join  in  one  great  trading  community 
of  free  nations,  or  whether  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  our  own  separate  ways,  frag¬ 
menting  the  non-Communist  world. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  dynamic,  and  if  we  appear  reluctant 
to  keep  up  with  its  active  evolution,  it 
could  well  pass  us  by.  Fundamental  de¬ 
cisions  are  now  being  made — decisions 
concerning  the  future  economic  policy 
of  the  Community — and  these  decisions 
will  set  patterns  for  the  future  which 
will  not  be  easily  reversed.  If  action  on 
this  bill  were  to  be  withheld,  or  if  the 
present  act  were  to  be  extended  in  its 
present  form,  American  industry  would 
be  compelled  to  find  other  means  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  barrier  of  the  common  ex¬ 
ternal  tariff,  and  such  action  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  involve  the  transfer  to 
Europe  of  plant  and  equipment  which 
would  otherwise  be  developed  here  at 
home.  A  loss  in  domestic  employment 
opportunities  could  be  expected,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  would  risk  losing  market 
opportunities,  and  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  further  threatened. 

Failure  to  act  promptly  on  this  “bold 
new  instrument”  would  adversely  affect 
our  interests  in  the  free  world  outside 
of  the  Common  Market  as  well,  for  de¬ 
lay  would  only  cause  serious  doubts  re¬ 
garding  the  future  course  of  U.S.  trade 
policy.  At  no  time  in  our  history,  may 
I  add,  has  it  been  more  important  for 
us  to  make  unmistakenly  clear  our  in¬ 
tentions  to  continue  our  longstanding 
leadership  in  working  for  the  expansion 
of  international  commerce  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis.  Our  continued  lead¬ 
ership  demands,  in  fact,  that  we  show 
through  example  that  we  are  prepared 
to  move  ahead  boldly  and  consistently. 

The  future  of  the  vast  underdeveloped 
and  contested  areas  of  the  world  are  also 
at  stake.  We  must  give  assurances — and 
such  assurances  are  included  in  this 
bill — that  we  recognize  and  are  willing 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  increased  export  opportunities 
in  the  markets  of  the  world’s  more  ad¬ 
vanced  nations.  If  our  actions  do  not 
support  such  assurances,  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Communist  bloc  will  not 
hesitate  to  extend  trade  offers;  offers 
whose  attractiveness  will  certainly  not 
work  to  the  best  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  have  stated  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  imports;  that  we 
have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world’s 
markets.  A  look  at  the  record,  however, 
reveals  that  these  charges  are  simply 
not  true — that  they  are  no  more  than 
myths. 

If  we  consider  our  ability  to  compete 
abroad  we  see  that  the  United  States 
•annually  exports  substantially  more  than 
it  imports.  In  1960,  we  enjoyed  a  fav¬ 
orable  balance  of  trade  with  every  in¬ 
dustrialized  nation  of  the  free  world,  and 


the  factors  which  made  this  possible — 
greater  investment  capital,  greater  tech¬ 
nical  and  managerial  skill,  and  greater 
output  per  man-hour — will  enable  us  to 
stay  ahead  with  an  expanded  trade  pro¬ 
gram. 

Exports,  and  the  jobs  of  more  than 
4  million  American  workers  who  depend 
on  them,  moreover,  are  not  limited  to  a 
single  State.  Studies  based  on  the  most 
recent  census  survey  indicate  that  they 
affect  the  economic  well-being  of  workers 
and  businesses  in  almost  every  commu¬ 
nity.  In  California,  for  example,  more 
than  $1,300  million  worth  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  were  exported  in  1960,  and 
more  than  385,000  workers  were  directly 
employed  in  these  operations. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
workers  and  some  businesses — although 
they  would  be  relatively  few  in  number — 
would  suffer  damage  from  increased 
foreign  import  competition,  and  for  this 
reason  I  support  the  important  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Such  provisions  are  justified  by  the 
“giant  step”  we  are  preparing  to  take. 
Such  provisions  are  justified  for  the 
strength  they  would  add  to  our  society 
by  helping  firms  and  workers  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  either  in  their  present 
lines,  or  by  getting  into  new  ones.  Such 
provisions  are  justified,  in  brief,  for  they 
would  bring  these  firms  and  these  work¬ 
ers  even  more  fully  into  the  mainstream 
of  productive  American  life;  they  would 
promote  their  individual  well-being;  and 
they  would  enhance  our  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  message,  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  did  not  rise 
to  greatness  by  waiting  for  others  to 
lead.  The  President  stated : 

This  Nation  is  the  world’s  foremost  man¬ 
ufacturer,  farmer,  banker,  consumer,  and  ex¬ 
porter.  The  Common  Market  is  moving 
ahead  at  an  economic  growth  rate  twice 
ours.  The  Communist  offensive  is  under¬ 
way.  The  opportunity  is  ours — the  initia¬ 
tive  is  up  to  us — and  I  believe  that  1962  is 
the  time. 

To  this  I  would  only  add  that  we  dare 
not  turn  our  backs  on  the  logic  of  our 
own  economic  opposition;  a  position 
which  for  the  last  30  years  has  led  the 
world  toward  freer  trade.  To  do  so 
would  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  retalia¬ 
tion  and  counterretaliation  that  would 
do  irreparable  harm  to  our  economy  and 
the  economy  of  the  whole  free  world.  We 
would  diminish  our  role  of  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  we  would 
deny  the  very  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  economic  system  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  to 
act  is  ripe;  I  believe  that  the  tools  are 
available  in  this  bill;  and  I  urge  that  we 
approve  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  review  agriculture’s  role  in  our 
export  economy.  Its  critical  importance 
was  stressed  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  on  H.R.  11970,  which 
noted  that,  “it  would  be  unfortunate,  in 
the  view  of  your  committee,  if  our  trem¬ 
endous  natural  advantage  as  a  food  ex¬ 
porter  were  sacrificed  because  the  United 
States  was  not  equipped  to  bargain  ef¬ 
fective  trade  agreements.”  In  line  with 
this,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  sec¬ 
tion  212  of  the  legislation,  which  author¬ 


izes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than 
50  percent,  tariffs  on  articles  referred  to 
in  agricultural  handbook  No.  143,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  an  agreement  will 
tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  U.S.  exports  of  like  articles. 

Our  commodity  exports  set  value  and 
volume  records  in  fiscal  1960-61.  A  total 
of  $4.9  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
was  exported,  or  24  percent  of  our  total 
exports  of  $20.4  billion.  Of  this  total, 
approximately  69  percent  was  sold  for 
dollars,  while  the  remainder  moved 
either  through  commercial  channels  un¬ 
der  specific  Government  programs,  or 
was  donated  through  private  relief 
agencies. 

These  exports  accounted  for  61  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  harvested  cropland,  or  1 
of  every  6  cultivated  acres.  Half  our 
cotton,  wheat,  rice  and  dried  peas  was 
shipped  abroad — two-fifths  of  our  soy¬ 
beans  and  tallow  and  about  a  third  of 
our  tobacco,  hops,  flaxseed  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  was  exported.  Shipments  of 
wheat,  soybeans,  hide  and  skins,  poul¬ 
try,  meat  and  variety  meats  reached  rec¬ 
ord  highs  during  this  period  and  cotton 
exports  were  the  second  highest  in  over 
25  years.  Feed  grains  and  rice  were  also 
shipped  at  near  record  levels. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
noted,  with  respect  to  agriculture,  that 
“with  greater  access  to  foreign  markets, 
and  the  countries  of  the  EEC  in  partic¬ 
ular,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  During  the  past  5 
years  our  sales  of  farm  products  to  the 
present  EEC  countries  have  increased 
29  percent,”  and  one-third  of  our  total 
agriculture  dollar  exports — or  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.1  billion  worth — was  shipped 
into  the  Common  Market. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  bargaining  tool  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  continuously  negotiate  throughout  the 
world  for  bigger  as  well  as  new  markets 
for  the  remarkable  output  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  community. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 

The  Common  Market  is  our  largest 
market  for  agricultural  exports.  In  1961 
our  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  six 
countries  of  the  Common  Market  were 
$1.2  billion,  about  one-quarter  of  all  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  world  and 
one-third  of  all  our  exports  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  The  role  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  as  a  market  for 
our  farm  products  will  become  even  more 
crucial  after  the  United  Kingdom  joins 
the  EEC. 

The  European  farm  picture  is  under¬ 
going  sharp  changes.  Many  of  these  are 
not  related  to  the  formation  of  the  EEC. 
European  agriculture  is  only  now  experi¬ 
encing  the  technological  revolution  and 
productivity  increases  which  started 
earlier  in  the  United  States.  Incomes  are 
rising  in  Western  Europe  and  consump¬ 
tion  patterns  are  being  altered.  Europe¬ 
ans  are  eating  more  grains  in  the  form 
of  meat  and  relatively  less  in  the  form  of 
bread. 

Under  the  common  agricultural  policy, 
the  six-member  countries  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  are  trying  to  rationalize 
into  a  single  system — covering  price, 
marketing,  and  income  support— the 
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separate  and  disparate  systems  which 
now  exist. 

In  the  tariff  negotiations  completed  in 
March  1962,  the  United  States  obtained 
concessions  covering  about  70  percent  of 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC. 
These  were  on  such  products  as  raw  cot- 
!  ton — our  most  important  export  in  value 
terms — soybeans,  tallow,  lard,  certain 
fruits  and  juices,  and  others. 

For  many  key  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  transformation  from  six  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  single  agricultural  system  in 
the  EEC  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  variable  import  levies.  These  will 
cover  such  key  U.S.  exports  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  poultry,  and  rice.  For  these 
products,  the  United  States  must  still 
negotiate  with  the  EEC  to  define  the 
precise  terms  of  the  U.S.  access'  to  the 
EEC  market. 

The  variable  levy  system  is  still  un¬ 
tried,  and  its  ultimate  effect  uncertain. 
If  accompanied  by  a  high  price  struc¬ 
ture  for  EEC  producers,  this  would  fur¬ 
ther  stimulate  European  agricultural 
output  and  the  new  system  could  have 
detrimental  effects  on  U.S.  exports  of 
these  commodities. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  give 
U.S.  negotiators  an  effective  kit  of  bar¬ 
gaining  tools  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
package  of  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  concessions  possible,  including 
those  on  variable  levy  items.  In  1961, 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  agricultural  imports  from 
the  EEC  by  6  to  1.  It  is  clear  from  this 
trade  pattern  that  there  could  be  no 
U.S. -EEC  bargain  which  swapped  only 
agricultural  concessions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  can  provide  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  United  States  to  make  the 
best  possible  adjustment  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  world  agricultural  scene.  It  can  en¬ 
able  U.S.  farm  producers  to  benefit  in  the 
form  of  increased  exports  from  increas¬ 
ing  consumer  incomes  in  the  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  with  reluctance  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  11970.  I  say  “with  reluctance” 
because  basically  I  am  a  proponent  of 
free  trade.  But  free  trade,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  connotes  free  competition  and  free 
competition  does  not  exist  in  world  trade 
today.  It  ceased  to  exist  when  we  de¬ 
cided  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II 
to  embark  on  our  ill-conceived,  ridicu¬ 
lously  huge  foreign-aid  program  that 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $106  bil¬ 
lion  and  which  from  all  indications  is 
just  the  beginning,  and  I  ask  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  we  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
free  trade  when  we  direct  our  American 
businessman  to  pay  a  higher  wage  than 
his  foreign  competitor,  when  we  levy 
high  excise  and  income  taxes  upon  our 
businessman,  when  we  exact  tribute 
from  our  taxpayers  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  “foreign-aid  giveaway,”  when  we  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  build  for  our  friends 
abroad  industrial  plants  even  more  mod¬ 
ern  than  our  own.  Can  we  seriously 
think  we  can  pursue  these  inane  policies, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pect  to  stay  in  competition  with  our  for¬ 
eign  friends? 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair¬ 


man,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  made  considerable  im¬ 
provement.  I  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  delegating  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  administrative  ability  of  President 
Kennedy,  each  of  us  realize  that  the 
office  of  President  is  the  most  burden¬ 
some  office  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
no  President  can  possibly  give  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  the  many  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  duties  his  personal  attention. 
The  decisions  will  naturally  fall  on  cer¬ 
tain  civil  servants  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  This  matter,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  deals  with  a  serious  international 
problem  but  it  also  deals  with  a  serious 
domestic  problem  and  although  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  our 
civil  servants  in  the  State  Department 
I  do  question  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
them  to  in  effect  make  these  decisions. 
Let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  measures  of  value  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  an  office  of 
the  Department  of  State  is  the  economic 
status  of  our  foreign  friends.  Under 
these  circumstances,,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  which  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  foremost  in  mind.  And  I 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  could  not  these 
duties  have  been  delegated  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  an  arm  of  Congress? 

These  escape  clause  provisions  impress 
me  very  little.  Let  me  remind  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  not  once,  not  twice,  but  three 
times  did  the  tariff  commission  find  the 
lead  industry  was  being  irreparably 
damaged  and  not  once  but  twice  did 
President  Eisenhower  refuse  to  act  and 
when  he  did  act,  he  acted  too  late  and 
then  not  as  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  result  today  is  that  lead 
has  dropped  from  17  cents  a  pound  to 
9*4  cents  a  pound,  thousands  of  lead 
workers  are  unemployed,  the  industry  is 
ruined  and  not  only  by  the  inaction  of 
U.S.  Government  but  as  a  result’ of  acts 
of  commission. 

Others  in  this  body  may  surrender  to 
the  “drugged  effects”  of  these  tran- 
quilizing  provisions  that  have  been  added 
to  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  shall 
never  do  so.  I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  bill  passes  as  it  apparently  is  going 
to  do,  the  Members  of  Congress  will,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  rue  the  day 
this  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
face  new  economic  problems,  which  de¬ 
mand  a  reevaluation  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  policies.  The  development  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe  threatens  our 
export  trade  and  the  challenge  it  poses 
threatens  our  leadership. 

Because  of  our  great  economic  and 
military  strength,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  under 
a  bipartisan  national  policy  decision, 
we  have  expended  many  billions  of  tax 
dollars  to  help  rebuild  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  strength  of  allied, 
neutral,  and  former  enemy  nations. 
These  nations  have  survived  and  re¬ 
mained  free.  They  have  done  more. 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Fiance, 
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Japan,  and  smaller  nations  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  industrial  production  far 
beyond  pre-World  War  II  levels.  The 
European  part  of  this  great  industrial 
productive  capacity  is  now  being  melded 
into  a  trade  and  tariff  alliance  of  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  economic  power. 

Initially  the  Common  Market  consisted 
of  the  so-called  Inner  Six  nations  on  the 
European  Continent.  Then  in  a  be¬ 
lated  move  for  self-protection,  Great 
Britain  organized  the  Outer  Seven.  Now 
as  you  know,  there  are  negotiations  for 
melding  the  Inner  Six  and  the  Outer 
Seven  into  a  greater  Common  Market 
grouping  of  nations.  If  this  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a 
close  trade  and  tariff  arrangement 
among  nations  containing  some  300  mil¬ 
lion  producers  and  consumers. 

This  Common  Market  trade  alliance 
will  increase  the  economic  strength  of 
the  participating  countries  individually 
and  as  a  whole.  The  growing  economic 
power  of  the  Inner  Six  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  strides  in  output.  Over  the  last 
year  this  area  increased  its  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  by  6V2  percent.  Since 
1950,  its  annual  growth  rate  has  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  5  percent  compared 
with  our  bare  3  percent.  In  the  indus¬ 
trial  sector  of  production  its  annual  rate 
of  increase  for  the  past  10  years  has 
averaged  8  percent,  compared  with  our 
slightly  more  than  3  percent. 

This  is  a  powerful  economic  challenge 
to  the  United  States — make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

The  prospects  for  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  complex  then  are  these: 

First,  through  reducing  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  internal  tariffs,  it  will  accelerate  the 
interchange  of  merchandise  and  labor 
resources.  Therefore,  it  will  become 
more  self-sufficient  and  less  dependent 
upon  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Second,  unified  and  growing  economic 
strength  and  industrial  capacity  will 
generate  greater  quantities  of  goods  for 
export  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  first  point,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  13  nations  of .  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  were  customers  last 
year  for  $514  billion  worth  of  American 
goods.  This  is  an  important  segment  of 
our  total  exports  of  $20.4  billion.  It 
would  be  very  damaging  if  we  should 
find  ourselves  excluded  by  high  tariff 
walls  from  this  market. 

On  the  second  point,  we  must  consider 
the  impact  of  the  Common  Market  on 
our  export  trade  to  other  areas,  which 
amounts  to  $15  billion,  or  three-fourths 
of  our  yearly  total  of  exports.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Market  nations  will  be  strong  com¬ 
petitors  in  exports  because  of  their 
growing  production  capacity,  and  they 
will  in  turn  offer  the  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  of  potential  markets  among  their 
300  million  people  for  goods  of  the  other 
trading  nations. 

This  is  a  problem  which  I  believe  is 
second  only  to  that  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
world  war. 

I  could  speak  to  you  with  great  feeling 
and  a  wide  background  of  information 
on  the  Soviet  military  challenge.  As 
chairman  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  heavy  in  the  field  of 
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atomic  energy  development.  The 
nuclear  weapons  we  need  for  deterring 
war  range  from  small  tactical  weapons 
to  megaton  bombs  carried  by  our  great 
SAC  bombers,  many  of  which  are  on 
constant  airborne  patrol.  Our  nuclear 
submarines  armed  with  Polaris  missiles 
are  gliding  silently  and  continuously 
under  the  surface  of  the  great  oceans, 
and  our  great  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  stand  guard  for  freedom. 

But  these  are  programs  in  being. 
These  fantastic  weapons  and  weapon 
systems  are  in  professional,  scientific,  and 
military  hands.  They  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  There  is  little  that  we 
can  do  individually  in  this  area  of  na¬ 
tional  survival — except  to  pay  taxes. 

But,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
economic  destiny  of  the  United  States — 
to  those  areas  of  business  development 
and  Federal  legislation  having  to  do  with 
our  stability  as  a  nation — then  there  is 
something  important  and  constructive 
which  we  can  do. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  strong  mili¬ 
tarily,  we  must  take  every  step  necessary 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  We  speak  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  and  we  speak  of  com¬ 
petitive  free  enterprise.  Are  we  mouth¬ 
ing  generalities  which  are  familiar 
enough  to  sound  pleasant,  but  fuzzy 
enough  to  hide  the  crucial  challenges  of 
our  times? 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  changing. 
We  have  moved  rapidly  from  farm  to 
city:  74  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  areas — 10  million  farmers  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  60  million  pro¬ 
duced  five  decades  ago.  Our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  plants — steel,  textiles,  rubber, 
automobile — operate  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  workweek  dwindled  from  60 
hours  or  more,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
to  40  and  even  25  for  some.  Our  labor 
force  grows  at  the  rate  of  iy2  million 
per  year. 

We  are  employing  more  people  but  the 
percentage  of  permanently  unemployed 
has  risen  to  between  5  and  7  million. 
Automation  takes  its  toll  in  industry 
after  industry,  and  pools  of  technologi¬ 
cally  displaced  workers  grow  in  stagnant 
areas  of  our  Nation.  I  know  all  the  stock 
answers — but  I  also  know  the  inadequacy 
of  most  of  them  and  so  do  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  displaced  miners,  automobile 
workers,  railroad  men  and  others. 

Yes,  we  have  problems  which  are  not 
being  solved.  They  invoke  basic  factors 
of  change  in  our  American  way  of  life. 

Our  agricultural  production  outruns 
the  domestic  ability  to  consume.  We  use 
all  kinds  of  controls  and  subsidies  to  keep 
it  from  collapsing,  not  under  the  bless¬ 
ing,  but  under  the  curse  of  abundance. 

Our  industrial  plants  running  only 
part  time,  produce  more  steel,  autos, 
refrigerators  and  soft  goods  including 
men’s  clothing  than  our  domestic  market 
can  buy.  If  you  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  general  prosperity,  you  see  these 
cracks  in  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

What  can  we  do  to  keep  those  cracks 
in  the  economy  from  spreading?  The 
basic  need  is  a  wider  distribution  and 
greater  consumption  of  goods.  If  this 


can  be  accomplished  our  factories  can 
operate  more  hours.  They  can  utilize 
more  employees  which  will  help  to  re¬ 
duce  our  stagnant  reservoir  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  add  domestic  consuming 
power. 

But  how  do  we  get  this  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  if  our  domestic  market  is 
saturated  with  goods? 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  look  to  new 
markets  for  our  goods  from  factories  and 
fields.  This  means  increased  exports. 

If  the  European  Common  Market 
threatens  our  present  export  market,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  then  we  must  meet  that 
challenge  promptly. 

The  President,  backed  by  expert  eco¬ 
nomic  advisers  from  the  financial  and 
business  world,  has  asked  Congress  for 
more  flexible  tariff  adjustment  powers — 
powers  that  will  allow  him  to  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market  tariff  con¬ 
trollers  so  that  we  can  continue  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  that  great  300  million 
population  market.  It  will  take  congres¬ 
sional  action  to  delegate  to  him  this 
broad  general  power. 

But  far  more  is  needed  than  our  con¬ 
tinued  access  to  the  European  Common 
Market  consumers. 

We  need  to  develop  new  markets  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Here  lies  the  great  challenge  and  the 
great  opportunity  for  our  part-time  pro¬ 
duction  capacity. 

If  we  are  to  really  turn  our  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  loose,  if  we  are  really  going 
to  utilize  our  skilled  manpower  and  train 
our  unskilled  workers  for  the  production 
job  for  which  we  are  capable,  then  we 
must  become  masters  of  the  machine  and 
not  the  victims  of  technology. 

So,  I  say  to  you  today,  the  United 
States  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
greater  distribution.  It  must  fight  a 
more  efficient  competition  in  existing 
world  markets  to  maintain  our  existing 
exports. 

It  must  vigorously,  courageously,  and 
intelligently  move  into  the  great  under¬ 
developed  markets  of  the  world  where 
millions,  yes  hundreds  of  millions,  yearn 
for  the  goods  we  know  how  to  produce. 

We  must  take  the  place  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  international  trading  nation  which 
Great  Britain  occupied  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies.  She  can  no  longer  play  the  part. 
She  has  handed  the  baton  to  us. 

We  will  either  ignobly  fail  this  task  or 
we  will  carry  the  baton  to  victory. 

We  can  falter  in  our  obligation  to  meet 
today’s  challenges  to  the  American  way 
of  life  as  we  have  known  it,  and  if  we 
do  fail,  we  will  slip  into  the  oblivion 
which  is  reserved  for  all  nations  or  civi¬ 
lizations  which  grow  old  and  tired  and 
fail  to  cope  with  new  problems  in  a  new 
and  dangerous  age. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  fail.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  the  intelligence  to 
solve  the  problem  of  distribution — great¬ 
er  distribution  to  domestic  and  foreign 
consumers  through  utilizing  unused  or 
partly  used  manpower  and  machine  pow¬ 
er.  Our  Nation  of  free  people  has  in  a 
people  of  some  300  years  built  the  great¬ 
est  production  capacity  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Starting  with 
a  wilderness  to  conquer  and  faith  in 
freedom  and  the  democratic  way,  we 


have  eliminated  the  scarcity  of  food, 
shelter  and  goods  which  has  plagued 
mankind  for  thousands  of  years — yes, 
which  still  plagues  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to  al¬ 
low  this  magnificent  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  choke  on  its  own  abundance, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  world  starve  for 
food  and  cry  for  goods.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  ending  indeed  for  the  American 
dream,  if  we  were  to  falter  in  the  face 
of  the  Communist  threat,  be  it  military 
or  economic. 

We  are  facing  up  to  the  military 
threat,  but  do  you  know  that  since 
1955  the  Soviets  have  completed  206 
trade  agreements  with  non-Communist 
nations?  Did  you  know  that  from  1954 
to  1960  the  export  trade  volume  of  the 
Soviet  Union  jumped  from  $860  million 
to  $2,700  million — more  than  triple  in 
a  6-year  period? 

This  is  our  challenge;  It  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  we  can  and  will  meet.  It 
is  a  goal  worth  winning  if  we  are  to 
have  a  world  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  now  at  the 
foreign  trade  situation  and  the  problems 
posed  by  the  Common  Market. 

Last  year  we  exported  a  record  $20.4 
billion  worth  of  merchandise,  while  our 
imports  amounted  to  only  $14.7  billion — 
a  surplus  of  over  $5  billion  in  our  favor. 
Of  these  $14.7  billion  worth  of  imports, 
more  than  three-fifths,  or  $9  billion,  were 
goods  which  are  not  produced  at  all  in 
this  country  or  are  not  produced  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  create  serious  com¬ 
petition  for  our  manufacturers.  Only  $6 
billion  of  our  imports  can  be  said  really 
to  compete  with  American  products. 

Thus  for  every  dollar  of  competitive 
imports,  there  are  more  than  $3  of  Amer¬ 
ican  exports.  The  jobs  and  profits  that 
may  be  curtailed  by  the  dollar’s  worth 
of  competitive  imports  are  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  jobs  and  profits  that  are 
created  by  the  $3  of  export  production, 
and  the  entire  $14.7  billion  of  imports 
lead  to  jobs  and  income  for  Americans 
in  the  service  industries  which  transport 
and  distribute  these  products,  including 
retailers  such  as  ourselves. 

The  American  productive  economy  has 
not  yet  begun  to  tap  the  potential  of 
foreign  markets  and  their  great  sales 
opportunities.  Under  trade  policies  that 
encourage  increased  exchange  of  goods 
among  nations,  we  can  augment  the 
prosperity  both  of  our  own  citizens  and 
of  the  whole  free  world.  But  should 
free  world  trade  policies  impose  and 
maintain  barriers  to  international  com¬ 
merce,  our  own  economy  would  have  lost 
a  major  opportunity  for  more  rapid 
growth,  and  in  some  sectors  would  also 
run  the  risk  of  stagnation. 

In  order  to  remove  gradually  these 
barriers  to  an  expansion  of  worldwide 
trade,  the  Government  must  be  author¬ 
ized  to  bargain  with  other  nations  to 
erase,  mutually,  the  restrictions  that 
bind  trade  and  prosperity.  This  is  why 
President  Kennedy  has  requested  from 
Congress  authorization  to  reduce  tariffs 
by  as  much  as  50  percent,  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  entirely,  in  careful  stages,  tariffs 
on  those  articles  of  which  the  United 
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States  and  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  combined  are  the  dominant  world 
suppliers. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  now  is 
urgent.  The  resiliency  of  our  business 
system  is  challenged  today  from  several 
quarters,  both  friendly  and  hostile. 
Among  our  friends,  the  development  of 
the  European  Common  Market  con¬ 
fronts  us  with  both  a  test  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  an  exacting  test  of  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  compete  in  a  free  trade  area  almost 
as  large,  in  population,  as  that  of  our 
own  50  States.  It  is  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  great¬ 
er  American  production  records  and  new 
heights  in  our  standards  of  living. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The 
Common  Market  at  present  includes 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  and  it 
will  soon  add  Greece  as  an  associate 
member.  This  adds  up  to  a  total  of 
roughly  170  million  people. 

Within  the  immediate  future,  it  is 
•likely  that  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  may  also  join,  along  with  Greece, 
Ireland,  and  possibly  others. 

The  Common  Market  would  then 
embrace  more  than  300  million  people, 
people  who  last  year  alone  purchased 
some  $5.5  billion  worth  of  American 
products. 

But  will  these  people  still  turn  to 
American  products  when  the  Common 
Market  puts  its  scheduled  tariff  changes 
into  effect?  Under  the  Common  Market 
agreement,  all  the  member  countries  are 
revising  their  tariffs  so  that  by  1970  at 
the  latest — and  probably  a  good  deal 
sooner — a  common  external  tariff  will 
be  applied  against  each  type  of  product 
entering  from  outside  the  Common 
Market. 

This  common  external  tariff  will  in 
general  be  reached  by  averaging  the 
previously  set  tariffs  of  all  members. 
High  tariffs  will  come  down,  and  low 
tariffs  will  go  up.  As  a  result,  most  U.S. 
goods  exported  in  the  future  to  such 
important  U.S.  markets  as  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  which  had  low  duties 
in  the  past,  will  have  to  pay  substan¬ 
tially  increased  rates,  while  goods  shipped 
to  France  and  Italy  will  enter  at  lower 
duties  than  heretofore. 

At  the  same  time.  Common  Market 
member  countries  will  gradually  have 
eliminated  altogether  their  tariffs 
against  each  other,  so  that  in  several 
years  no  duties  will  be  imposed  on  goods 
shipped  from  one  Common  Market  to 
another.  For  example,  French  or 
Italian  products  for  sale  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland  will  be  subject  to  no 
tariff  whatsoever,  but  American  exports 
will  generally  pay  a  higher  tariff  than 
ever  before. 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  danger  can 
be  drawn  straight  from  the  clothing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1960  we  exported  over  $16 
million  worth  of  wearing  apparel  to  the 
Western  European  countries.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  $3.4  million  worth  of  American 
clothing  was  purchased  by  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Today,  exports  of  men’s  suits 
or  women’s  dresses  from  Italy  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  duty  of  only  9  percent,  but 
American-made  suits  or  dresses  are 
dutiable  at  16  percent.  By  1970,  the 


duty  on  American  suits  and  dresses  sent 
to  Germany  will  rise  to  20  percent,  un¬ 
less  a  reduction  is  negotiated,  while  our 
Italian  competitors  will  continue  to  sell 
theirs  duty  free. 

A  similar  pattern  could  develop  for 
many  of  the  $5  V2  billion  worth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  products  now  sold  to  Europe.  For 
example,  in  1960  we  exported  about 
$380,000  worth  of  washing  machines  to 
the  Benelux  countries  alone.  Before 
the  Common  Market  was  set  up,  washing 
machines  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Germany  were  subject  to  the  same 
duty — 13  percent.  As  soon  as  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  tariff  changes  are  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  occur  within  the  next 
8  years  at  the  latest,  and  probably  sooner, 
the  Benelux  countries  will  pay  no  tariff 
duty  whatsoever  while  the  American 
equivalent  will  be  dutiable  at  19  percent, 
if  no  reduction  is  negotiated.. 

This,  then,  is  the  obstacle  course  which 
the  Common  Market  will  create  for 
American  exports  to  Europe.  One  prom¬ 
inent  economist  has  estimated  that  as  a 
result  of  these  changes  American  manu¬ 
facturers  could  discover  $800  million  of 
their  annual  sales  gradually  wiped  away. 

Such  a  loss  would  come  as  a  hard  blow 
to  the  American  economy:  production 
would  slack  off,  jobs  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  incomes  would  shrink.  The  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  felt  not  only  directly  by 
the  American  producers  for  export,  but 
indirectly  by  all  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  whose  customers  would  have 
less  to  spend. 

Moreover,  our  balance-of -payments 
position,  which  is-  already  shaky  would 
be  further  enfeebled.  World  confidence 
in  the  dollar  would  be  jeopardized.  With 
less  foreign  exchange  at  our  disposal,  we 
would  be  unable  to  afford  some  of  the 
crucial  programs  of  military  aid  and 
economic  assistance  by  which  we  now 
bolster  the  free  world’s  defensive 
strength  against  Communist  encroach¬ 
ment. 

As  I  have  described  the  Common 
Market  up  to  now,  it  may  appear  a 
threat;  in  fact,  it  is  an  opportunity.  If 
the  United  States  can  forge  an  effective 
economic  partnership  with  Western 
Europe  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
Common  Market,  free  world  strength 
will  be  redoubled  and  American  export 
potential  immeasurably  broadened.  The 
route  to  such  a  partnership  is  simple 
and  clear:  We  must  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  the  Common  Market 
to  induce  those  countries  to  lower  their 
common  external  tariff  barriers  by  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts.  Of  course,  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  agreeing  to 
bring  down  our  own  tariff  walls  in  re¬ 
turn.  Trade  concessions  are  only  made 
reciprocally.  And  we  can  start  these 
crucial  negotiations  only  if  President 
Kennedy  receives  the  necessary  author¬ 
ity  to  reduce  tariffs  by  congressional 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in¬ 
troduced  last  month. 

We  must  act  promptly,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  threat  of  being  shut  out  of 
Europe,  and  if  we  are  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sales  potential  in  this  rich  mar¬ 
ket.  For  the  Common  Market  is  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Its  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  is  expected  to  increase 
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by  50  percent  or  more  during  the  next 
10  years.  Last  year,  alone,  its  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  rose  6Y2  percent,  its  in¬ 
dustrial  production  was  up  11  percent, 
and  its  external  trade  climbed  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  23  percent. 

The  European  horn  of  plenty  is  now 
broad  at  the  brim;  there  is  room  in  this 
cornucopia  for  increasing  quantities  of 
American  goods.  But  the  tariffs  bar¬ 
riers  must  be  removed  first. 

Prosperity  has  also  brought  changing 
consumer  patterns  in  the  European  mar¬ 
ketplace.  For  example,  the  labor  short¬ 
age  has  added  wives  to  the  work  force, 
thus  cutting  into  the  time  available  for 
shopping  and  meal  preparation.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  larger  refrigerators  make  possi¬ 
ble  fewer  trips  to  the  markets.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  have  increased  the  shoppers’ 
mobility.  Advertising  has  helped  break 
down  the  consumer’s  resistance  to 
change.  These  new  conditions  of  life 
have  produced  a  noticeable  interest  in 
American  merchandising  methods — such 
as  supermarkets,  discount  houses,  and 
home  delivery. 

The  same  sort  of  changes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  European  clothing  world. 
With  a  faster  pace  of  life,  the  European 
woman  has  less  time  to  visit  her  “little 
dressmaker.”  The  same  goes  for  the 
busy  European  man  and  his  tailors. 
Ready-to-wear  clothing  is  increasingly 
popular. 

These  developments  have  placed  a 
premium  on  the  kind  of  experience  the 
U.S.  clothing  industry  has  gained  from 
operating  in  the  American  mass  market. 
A  large  American  dress  manufacturer, 
for  instance,  knows  the  most  efficient 
way  to  schedule  'production  of  10,000 
dresses  of  the  same  color,  style,  and 
fabric.  His  advertising  and  marketing 
experts  know  how  to  find  10,000  women 
who  will  buy  the  10,000  identical  dresses. 
European  firms  are  still  in  the  process 
of  learning  these  techniques;  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  is  still  ours. 

I  understand  that  maids  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarcer  in  Europe,  so  no  doubt  the 
European  housewife  would  welcome 
American-made  wash-and-wear  cloth¬ 
ing.  Dungarees  are  another  item  in  high 
demand;  I  have  even  heard  of  European 
merchants  removing  American  labels 
from  the  inside  of  imported  blue  jeans 
and  sewing  them  on  the  outside  to  make 
clear  to  their  customers  that  they  are  the 
genuine  American  product.  I  hear  that 
there  is  also  a  sizable  potential  market 
for  our  lightweight  clothing  and  our 
casual  wear — not  only  in  Europe  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Government  commercial  attaches  in 
Europe  report  that  there  is  a  market  to 
be  exploited  for  almost  every  type  of 
American  wearing  apparel.  U.S.  man¬ 
ufacturers  with  energy  and  enterprise 
will  find  that  they  can  increase  clothing 
exports  substantially,  if  tariffs  can  be 
brought  down. 

Europe’s  markets,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  American  sales 
possibilities  exist.  The  new  legislation 
will  give  the  President  the  necessary  bar¬ 
gaining  power  with  which  to  open  up  new 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  products 
in  other  countries  as  well.  Moreover, 
any  trade  concessions  that  we  negotiate 
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would  automatically  be  extended  to  all 
nations  in  the  free  world;  this  is  the  so- 
called  most-favored-nation  principle. 
Thus  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries  would  also  be 
given  a  greater  chance  to  increase  for¬ 
eign  trade,  thereby  building  up  foreign 
exchange  which  would  stimulate  pur¬ 
chases  from  countries  such  as  our  own. 

These  will  be  some  of  the  far-reaching 
benefits  that  a  more  flexible  trade  policy 
would  bring  to  our  Nation,  and  to  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  Government  is  very  much  aware, 
however,  that  a  freer  trade  policy  poses 
the  possibility  that  some  American  com¬ 
panies  may  incur  temporary  dislocation. 
And  the  Government  does  not  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  while  American  industries 
are  threatened  with  such  dislocation. 
For  example,  let  us  examine  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  measures  President  Kennedy 
has  already  taken  to  aid  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  Last  summer  he  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  obtaining  a  1-year  agreement 
in  Geneva  with  the  principal  nations  ex¬ 
porting  cotton  textiles.  Under  this  Ge¬ 
neva  agreement,  nations  which  export 
cotton  can  be  required  to  restrain  their 
cotton  textile  exports  to  avoid  disruption 
of  domestic  markets  in  the  United  States. 
A  new  agreement  has  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  these  coun¬ 
tries  which  extend  these  safeguards  for 
several  more  years  thus  putting  our  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  a  far  better  position 
tradewise  than  it  has  been  in  at  any 
time  in  the  last  10  years  or  more. 

Moreover,  the  President’s  trade  bill 
provides  for  a  trade  adjustment  program 
which  will  permit  industries  or  workers 
affected  adversely  by  increased  imports 
to  receive  Federal  assistance  to  restore 
their  competitive  strength  or  to  regain 
employment,  under  a  program  which  is 
realistic,  businesslike,  and  economically 
sound. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  will  in  fact  constitute 
a  problem  of  major  proportions.  The 
lowering  of  tariffs  will  take  place  over  a 
period  of  5  or  more  years — not  over¬ 
night.  Our  industries  will  have  ample 
time  to  adjust.  And  this  we  know  how 
to  do. 

Every  day,  American  ingenuity  and 
creativity  meet  and  conquer  competitive 
forces  far  greater  than  any  we  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  be  created  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  orderly  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  We  have  not  only  sur¬ 
vived  such  challenges,  we  have  prospered 
because  of  them. 

What  is  less  well  understood,  and  still 
more  important  to  the  country  and  to 
the  passage  of  the  new  trade  legislation, 
is  the  critical  role  trade  plays  in  our 
Nation’s  foreign  affairs. 

The  Communists  understand  this  and 
thus  have  launched  an  extensive,  care¬ 
fully  planned  trade  and  aid  offensive  in 
an  effort  to  divide  and  conquer  one  na¬ 
tion  after  another  in  the  free  world. 

The  magnitude  of  this  offensive  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  5  years,  be¬ 
tween  1954  and  1959,  the  Communist 
bloc  stepped  up  its  trade  with  carefully 
selected  underdeveloped  countries  from 
$860  million  to  $2%  billion — a  jump  of 
170  percent. 


According  to  1960  estimates,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  supplies  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  trade  in  Turkey,  Finland, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Sudan,  Cambodia,  and 
Uruguay.  It  accounts  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  trade  of  Iceland, 
Guinea,  Iran  and  Greece.  And  in  Egypt, 
its  share  is  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  15  percent  5  years 
before. 

As  a  sidearm  to  this  trade  weapon,  a 
corps  of  more  than  6,500  Communist 
technicians  live  and  work  in  these  areas 
as  part  of  the  bloc’s  mounting  foreign 
aid  program.  They  are  the  formidable 
infantry  in  the  cold  war  offensive. 

What  is  our  answer  to  this?  In  over¬ 
all  terms  it  must  be  to  pursue  one  simple 
and  clear  purpose.  It  is  to  further  the 
growth  and  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 
For  if  we  can  strengthen  and  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  principal  associations  we 
have;  if  we  can  aid  and  encourage  the 
uncommitted  nations  in  their  independ¬ 
ent  development  and  participation  in 
an  open  economic  and  political  world 
system,  we  will  more  than  compensate 
in  expanded  economic  activity  for  the 
prior  loss  of  some  markets  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  we  will  reduce  to  manageable 
proportions  the  tensions  that  are  bound 
to  arise  within  the  free  world  and  we 
will  be  furthering  our  own  positive  goals 
as  to  the  kind  of  world  we  wish  to  live 
in,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  much  to 
counter  the  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination. 

That  growth  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  obvious.  That  cohesion  is 
equally  necessary  may  not  be  so  obvious, 
but  it  is  just  as  true.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  words  apply  now  as  they  did  then: 
“We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
surely  hang  separately.” 

Every  specific  policy  ought  to  be  test¬ 
ed  against  this  overall  purpose — does 
it  contribute  to  the  growth  and  cohesion 
of  the  free  world?  The  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  clearly  does;  a  retreat  into 
a  shell  of  protectionism  clearly  does  not. 

These  are  ambitious  objectives,  but 
they  are  not  beyond  our  grasp.  They  re¬ 
quire  diligence  and  imagination,  but 
these  we  do  not  lack.  They  require  the 
ability  to  broaden  our  attitudes  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  new  situations,  but  this 
we  have  done  before.  In  the  last  20 
years  our  country  has  moved  from  iso¬ 
lationism  to  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  This  has  been  in  response  to  a 
political  challenge;  today  the  challenge 
is  increasingly  economic.  We  must 
abandon  the  economic  isolationism  that 
protective  tariffs  imply,  thereby  insuring 
commercial  vitality  to  our  own  country 
at  the  same  time  that  we  help  create  a 
free  world  undivided  against  itself  by 
high  tariff  walls. 

In  fact  if  we  are  able  to  move  forward 
at  this  time  in  expanding  international 
trade  we  can  harness  together  as  a 
working  team  the  two  greatest  sources 
of  economic  power  the  world  has  ever 
known— the  United  States  and.  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market.  This  will  give 
us  a  combined  strength  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  entire  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It 
will  lay  to  rest  any  doubt  as  to  which 
economic  system  is  to  prevail. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  colloquy  between  myself  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  few  moments  ago,  in  response 
to  my  inquiry  about  section  212  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  was  admitted  that  au¬ 
thority  is  therein  granted  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  admit  duty  free  practically  all 
agricultural  products.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  members  of  the  House 
realize  how  far  reaching  this  authority 
actually  is. 

I  have  said  the  President  is  given  that 
authority.  In  practice  it  will  be  the 
State  Department  because  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  direction  of  the  President, 
is  in  charge  of  all  negotiations  that 
relate  to  international  trade  agreements. 

Now,  let  me  reiterate  just  what  this 
particular  provision  does.  Section  212 
provides  that  agricultural  products  may 
be  admitted  duty-free,  if  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  acting  under  authority  of  the 
President,  should  during  trade  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries  decide  to  permit  that  to  be  done. 

The  language  is  a  bit  confusing,  and 
perhaps  that  explains  why  there  has  not 
been  more  outcry  against  it.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  50  percent  limitation 
on  the  President’s  authority  shall  not 
apply — note  this,  because  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant — shall  not  apply,  meaning  that 
the  items  may  be  put  on  the  free  list — 
shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to 
in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143. 

The  question  then  recurs  on  just  what 
that  handbook  contains.  What  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  included? 

It  is  all-inclusive,  so  far  as  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  concerned.  Included 
are  live  animals,  meat  products,  includ¬ 
ing  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  lamb,  pork,  sausage,  canned  beef 
and  meats. 

Also  included  are  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds,  fodders,  feeds  and  vegetables. 

And  it  includes  wool,  mohair,  and 
cotton. 

It  is  true  that  such  agreements  could 
only  be  made  with  Common  Market 
countries.  But  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clause,  the  same  identical  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  automatically  extended  to 
all  other  non-Communist  countries  of  the 
world,  including  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Canada. 

This  is  indeed  an  unprecedented  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority.  The  Congress  is 
completely  abdicating  its  responsibility 
in  this  respect,  and  proposes  to  turn  over 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  whims 
of  the  negotiators,  life  and  death  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  many  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  that  may  be  involved.  For  5  long 
years  the  Congress  would  have  no  right 
of  review,  no  right  to  question  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  will  be  acting  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  delegation  of  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  week  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  legislation  in  considerable 
detail.  I  undertook  to  emphasize  the 
many  dangers  that  are  wrapped  up  in 
this  legislation.  It  is  admitted  that 
never  before  in  American  history  has  the 
Congress  delegated  so  much  power  and 
authority  to  the  Executive. 
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I  pointed  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  furnish  import  adjustment 
aid  in  the  form  of  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances,  a  form  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  training  and  relocation 
allowances  to  workers,  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  financial  aid,  and  tax  relief  to 
finns. 

That  is  what  is  known  as  the  welfare 
provision,  reported  to  have  been  included 
in  order  to  placate  certain  labor  unions 
which  are  apparently  apprehensive  of  the 
likelihood  that  many  American  indus¬ 
tries  may  have  to  shut  down  or  reduce 
their  operations  because  of  drastic  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  tariff  rates. 

The  welfare  section  allows  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  in  amounts  nearly  twice 
that  of  ordinary  unemployment  benefits, 
covering  periods  of  up  to  91  weeks,  with 
the  American  taxpayers  paying  the  bill. 

It  makes  industries  and  workers  wards 
of  the  State,  and  in  effect  puts  them  on 
a  dole.  And  this  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
It  would  grant  to  bureaucrats  in  Wash¬ 
ington  an  area  of  discretion  in  going  to 
the  aid  of  the  distressed  industries  and 
their  employees,  which  would  naturally 
lend  itself  to  all  manner  of  political  fa¬ 
voritism  and  boondoggling. 

The  bill  ignores  the  plight  of  the  oil 
industry  which,  except  for  big  major 
companies,  is  suffocating  as  a  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program  is  being  admin¬ 
istered. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  the  mandatory  control  program  im¬ 
ports  achieved  an  alltime  high  of  1,889,- 
000  barrels  per  day — a  half  million  bar- 
rel-per-day  increase  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  5  years.  During  that  time  domestic 
production  was  denied  practically  any 
increase.  From  1956  through  1960  oil 
production  in  Texas  dropped  476,000 
barrels  a  day,  with  average  producing 
days  per  month  dropping  from  15.8  in 
1956  to  only  8  in  1962. 

This  reduction  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  avoid  a  chaotic  market  breakdown  for 
domestic  production. 

Despite  this  problem  attempts  to  in¬ 
clude  in  this  bill  something  that  would 
require  imports  of  petroleum  to  bear  a 
proportionate  relationship  to  our  needs 
and  our  own  domestic  production,  were 
ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  belabor  this 
issue  further.  To  be  sure,  we  all  want 
to  encourage  foreign  trade,  but  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  relate  to  it  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  that  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  trade  agreements.  Under 
the  pending  bill  the  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  provisions  in  the  present 
law  are  all  but  wiped  out.  This  Congress 
is  certainly  capable  of  enacting  trade 
laws  without  a  complete  surrender  of  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  this 
field.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  is 
involved  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  greater  respect 
and  admiration  for  one  of  his  colleagues 
than  I  hold  for  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  able,  effective,  sincere,  and 


personable  to  the  greatest  degree.  His 
presentation  of  his  views  on  H.R.  11970 
has  been  outstanding  as  is  the  usual  per¬ 
formance  by  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  him  and 
his  splendid  committee  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion  if  at  all  possible.  However,  after 
serious  and  diligent  study  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  after,  giving  full  attention  to 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  view 
that  this  approach  to  our  trade  situation 
is  to  the  best  interest  of  our  people. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  if  that 
motion  fails  I  shall  then  vote  against  its 
final  passage  by  the  House. 

Experience  during  recent  years  in  our 
great  textile  area  convinces  me  that  we 
must  have  a  new  trade  program  within 
the  near  future  if  that  industry  and  the 
jobs  of  our  people  in  textiles  are  to  be 
preserved.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in  H.R.  11970  will 
measure  up  to  what  I  believe  are  the 
requirements  of  the  American  people  in 
many  industries  now  so  harmfully 
affected  by  inordinate  imports  of  com¬ 
peting  low-wage  commodities. 

Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  believe  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  can  sincerely 
avow  that  this  legislation  will  preserve 
American  jobs.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  language  of  the  bill — covering  ap¬ 
proximately  40  printed  pages — which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  loan  assistance  to 
industries  and  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  to  workers  who  are  displaced  in  the 
future  by  importation  of  foreign-made 
products.  If  they  did  not  anticipate 
severe  injury  to  our  industry  and  our 
workers  how  can  they  justify  inclusion 
of  these  disaster  provisions  in  the  legis-  . 
lation? 

Will  lowering  tariffs,  as  the  President 
is  authorized  to  do  in  this  bill,  place  our 
industry  in  a  more  competitive  position 
than  we  now  have?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Recently  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  composed  of  some  of 
most  able  colleagues,  found  that  our  tar¬ 
iffs  are  among  the  lowest  of  any  nation. 
Yet  some  of  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  have  spoken  with  great  eloquence 
on  the  pending  legislation  urging  that  we 
should  prepare  to  completely  eliminate 
some  of  these  tariffs  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  world  trade. 

Our  friends  who  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  tell  us  also  that  we  must  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  further  reduce  tariffs  as  another 
weapon  against  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  If  this  be  true — and 
I  cannot  accept  their  arguments  as 
sound  ones — our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  has  in  the  past  few  days  ignored 
the  validity  of  the  contentions  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  How  did 
they  go  about  combating  their  balance- 
of -payments  problem?  They  announced 
to  the  world  that  their  Government  was 
raising  tariffs  on  imports  appreciably  in 
order  to  bolster  their  declining  dollar. 

If  the  present  bill  becomes  law  and  if 
Canada  persists  in  her  announced  policy 
of  raising  tariffs  we  will  all  know  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  which  of  the  two  nations 
had  the  correct  solution.  I  am  unwilling 
to  gamble  away  the  jobs  of  our  people 
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and  the  economic  security  of  our  Nation 
in  this  bold  experiment  which  is  now 
being  advocated  by  many  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  addressed 
the  House  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  the  gravity  of  our  situa¬ 
tion  in  textiles.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
recognized  publicly  the  plight  of  people 
in  other  great  industries  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  irreparably  dam¬ 
aged  by  excessive  imports.  Regretfully, 
these  efforts  seem  to  have  met  with  little 
response.  Today  it  appears  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  colleagues  will  take  the 
untried  route  in  trade  policy  embraced 
in  the  pending  legislation.  I  hope  that 
their  bold  venture  will  prove  successful. 
If  so,  then  I  will  be  the  first  to  applaud 
them  for  their  great  service  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  If  they  are  proven  wrong 
I  will  share  their  disappointment  with¬ 
out  criticizing  them. 

Each  of  us  has  a  solemn  duty  to  do 
that  which  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  we  see  the,  issues 
and  the  possible  solutions.  On  the  basis 
of  my  observations  of  the  economic 
developments  during  the  past  10  to  15 
years  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  be 
a  party  to  the  risks  being  taken  in  this 
bill.  That  is  my  decision  after  prayer¬ 
ful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
entire  issue. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  the  makeup  of  our  history  as  a 
nation,  transition  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  our  lives.  Since  our 
beginning  we  have  reached  for  new  pla¬ 
teaus  to  accelerate  our  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
achieving  the  greatness  we  now  enjoy. 

The  United  States,  from  its  very  be¬ 
ginning,  has  been  the  bright  star  in  the 
west,  beckoning  the  ambitious,  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  the  inventive  geniuses  to  apply 
their  ideas  and  talents  in  the  land  of  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  achieving  wealth, 
status,  and  material  success.  A  land 
where  opportunity  is  not  based  on  in¬ 
heritance,  but  on  competitive  ability  to 
reach  the  goal  set  in  the  individual’s 
mind.  It  is  this  competitive  spirit  that 
produces  a  surging  economy  and  a  life 
of  pleasure.  In  our  makeup,  we  offer 
the  wide  straight  road  to  realize  the 
age  old  dream  of  “Shangri-la.” 

As  our  Nation  has  progressed  we  have 
faced  many  changes,  from  era  to  era, 
which  required  us  to  retool  our  machin¬ 
ery  of  progress.  We  can  note  the  rail¬ 
roads  replacing  the  stage  coach  and  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  trains;  the  automobile  re¬ 
placing  the  horse  and  buggy;  electricity 
eliminating  candlelight;  steam  provid¬ 
ing  power  heretofore  dependent  on  the 
muscle  of  man;  machinery  easing  the 
burden  of  wielding  the  scythe  and  tilling 
the  soil  and  from  each  of  these  eras,  new 
doors  opened  from  which  new  ideas  were 
formulated.  Ideas  that  expanded  our 
potentialities.  Ideas  that  enabled  our 
people  to  face  life  with  new  vigor  and 
assurance  that  their  heirs  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  struggle  for  existence. 

And  yet,  each  change  produced  a  gray 
area  for  the  populace  of  the  time.  An 
area  which  eliminated  certain  crafts  and 
trade,  displacing  the  laborers  engaged 
in  the  production  and  handling  of  the 
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product  or  service  they  afforded.  It  is 
true  it  created  a  hardship  upon  those 
displaced,  but  it  did  not  sap  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  those  unfortunate  few  and  they 
hitched  up  their  belts  and  accepted  the 
new  challenge  facing  them. 

With  renewed  faith  and  foresight, 
they  carried  on  and  realized  greater 
fortunes  than  originally  anticipated. 

Although  this  story  points  to  our  ad¬ 
vancement,  it  is  not  a  new  tale.  For  the 
history  of  mankind  is  dotted  with 
changes.  Changes  which  have  proven, 
through  the  age  old  axiom  of  time,  the 
need  for  change.  It  is  encouragement 
which  has  been  accepted  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  accepted  to  avoid  stagnation. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  new 
era  of  change.  A  change  in  our  market¬ 
ing  policies.  Marketing — a  vital  artery 
in  our  overall  structure  for  continued 
success — so  necessary  to  insure  us  and 
future  generations  that  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  run  last  as  a 
nation  but  will  continue  to  challenge 
for  the  lead  position  in  the  world.  It  is 
this  competitive  spirit  which  provides 
the  free  world  with  the  best  weapon  to 
defeat  the  bondage  that  communism 
offers.  And  it  is  this  competitive  spirit 
which  has  brought  about  the  rebirth 
of  war-torn  Europe,  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  a  full  and  prosperous 
life  as  individuals  and  not  as  part  of  a 
slave  world  which  offers  nothing  but 
grief  and  hardship. 

Today,  we  in  Congress,  the  elected 
lawmakers  of  the  land,  are  considering 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  will, 
without  doubt,  be  enscrolled  upon  the 
pages  of  our  history  as  a  major  turning 
point  of  our  life  as  a  nation. 

H.R.  11970  is  designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Congress  by  our  great  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  but  not  before  an  extensive 
study  had  been  made  as  to  its  merit,  for 
the  general  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
It  had  to  be  seriously  considered  for  its 
effects  will  make  a  decided  change  in 
our  operations  and  the  way  of  life  for 
some  of  our  citizens. 

As  is  the  conduct  of  the  principles  of 
our  Government,  the  President’s  sug¬ 
gestion  had  to  be  openly  aired  by  com¬ 
mittee  process  in  Congress  so  it  could 
be  clearly  understood  before  the  law¬ 
makers  acted  upon  its  provisions.  Our 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  assigned  the  task  to  delve  into  the 
complexed  proposal. 

It  had  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
the  bill  on  the  overall  economy  of  our 
country,  for  this  legislation  is  not 
pointed  to  any  one  segment  of  industry, 
but  will  blanket  a  major  portion  of  the 
varied  businesses  operating  within  our 
borders.  The  committee  patiently  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  testimony  of  management, 
farmers,  labor,  trade  organizations,  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  professions,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  and  elected  Government  officials. 
It  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
exacting  studies  of  any  legislation  placed 
before  Congress.  And  well  it  should  be. 


for  we  are  facing  a  new  era  as  important 
as  any  we  have  ever  faced. 

After  all  interested  people  voiced  their 
feelings,  the  committee  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed  their  testimony,  giving  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  to  the  general 
needs  of  our  citizenry.  The  results  of 
this  extensive  study  and  consideration 
are  now  before  this  legislative  body  as 
H.R. 11970. 

For  me  to  expound  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  only  be  needless  repeti¬ 
tion  for  the  printed  bill  and  analysis 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  devote  my  time 
to  my  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  the 
legislation  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

America  is  now  reaching  the  brink  of 
a  new  plateau.  It  is  the  next  step  up¬ 
ward  to  continued  world  leadership. 
There  are  great  promises  of  a  full,  rich, 
and  pleasant  way  of  life  awaiting  us 
now  and  in  the  distant  future.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  space  travel ;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  dreaded  diseases  and  so-called  in¬ 
curable  illnesses;  relief  of  still  existent 
laborious  tasks  to  allow  us  greater  leis¬ 
ure;  and  greater  assurance  of  the  means 
to  enjoy  these  pleasantries. 

But  the  means  can  be  limited,  affecting 
the  prospects  of  receiving  the  most  out 
of  life,  if  we  fail  to  explore  the  free  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  in  order  to  distribute 
the  fruits  of  our  labor.  For  America  can 
do  no  more  without  the  possibility  of 
trade,  and  in  the  booming  prosperity  of 
the  free  world  we  are  definitely  in  need 
of  a  new  trade  policy. 

With  the  birth  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  now  accepted  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  trading  post  has  been  erec¬ 
ted.  A  trading  post  which  engulfs  some 
250  million  population  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

An  area  rising  from  the  despair  of 
war,  rebuilding  and  moving  forward  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  paving  the  way  for 
a  multitude  of  products  and  services 
which  have  been  yearned  for  and  are 
most  desperately  wanted  by  people  who 
have  experienced  hardship  and  lack  of 
goods  to  ease  their  burdens. 

The  potential  available  market  is 
likened  unto  the  vast  resources  that  de¬ 
veloped  the  richness  of  our  land  when 
the  early  pioneers  heeded  the  words  of 
Horace  Greely,  “Go  west,  young  man, 
go  west.”  Only  in  this  instance,  it  is 
“Go  east,  American,  go  east”  for  there 
is  a  need  for  your  products  and  produce. 
But  we  cannot  realize  the  profit  that  is 
available  from  this  market,  unless  we 
are  in  a  position  to  bargain  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  commodities  we  produce 
into  this  market.  We  are  at  the  starting 
gate  and,  as  the  lawmakers,  we  control 
the  switch  to  open  this  gate,  which  will 
allow  us  to  run  freely  in  the  race  for  a 
strengthened  economy  and  position  of 
world  leadership.  And  the  switch  we 
control  is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1962,  now  before  us. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said: 

We  stand  at  a  great  divide:  We  must 
either  trade  or  fade.  We  must  either  go 
backward  or  forward. 

There  is  compelling  truth  in  these 
words,  for  at  the  pace  the  Common  Mar¬ 


ket  is  moving,  it  can  supply  its  own  and 
much  of  the  world’s  needs  without  us 
if  we  do  not  join  the  competition  while 
it  is  still  young. 

To  do  this  we  must  speed  up  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  tariff  negotiations.  For  the  old 
ways  of  haggling,  long  hearings,  and 
petitions  over  each  one  of  scores  of  items, 
are  too  slow  for  today’s  pace.  The  bill 
before  us  enables  us  to  negotiate  in  terms 
of  expedience.  It  grants  us  a  seat  in  the 
game  instead  of  the  position  as  a  kibitz¬ 
er,  which  never  gains  results. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  gray 
area  will  develop  as  the  result  of  freer 
trade.  There  are  certain  industries  in 
our  country  which  can  be  hurt  from  an 
increase  in  imports.  However,  this  bill 
provides  means  of  cushioning  industries 
which  may  be  hurt  by  lowered  tariffs. 
The  President  has  assured  us  that  “no 
one  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  national 
interest  with  a  medal  or  an  empty 
grocery  bag.” 

Broader  access  to  world  markets  will 
provide  us  with  a  broader  expansion  of 
our  economy.  For  I  believe  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  American  enterprise,  where  in¬ 
genuity  and  resources  make  us  a  progres¬ 
sive,  wide-awake  nation. 

Since  our  birth  as  a  nation,  we  have 
accepted  all  challenges  put  forth  to  us 
by  peaceful  competition  or  hostile  provo¬ 
cation.  We  have  emerged  triuphantly. 
And  our  victories  have  resulted  because 
of  the  cooperation  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  our  people  to  retain  what  we  have. 
They  have  not  been  the  result  of  an  iso¬ 
lationist  policy. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  this  Nation 
will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market.  We  will  plunge 
into  it  with  the  same  vigor  as  we  have 
in  previous  challenges  placed  before  us. 
And  I  further  believe  that  the  will  of 
the  American  people  has  not  reached  a 
point  of  stagnation,  but  the  desire  to 
continue  to  move  forward. 

As  we  can  see  and  realize  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  in  the  free  world  is  an  im¬ 
portant  weapon  in  the  economic  cold 
war,  we  can  fully  understand  that  we 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  strengthen 
Western  unity  and  erect  a  solid  free 
world  front  against  the  Communist 
political  and  economic  assault. 

Expanding  trade  also  would  be  a  boon 
to  our  own  economy. 

It  will  create  greater  employment  as 
it  is  estimated  that  each  billion  dollars 
in  exports  will  create  150,000  more  jobs. 

We  have  reached  a  new  plateau  in 
our  way  of  life.  To  continue  to  rise  we 
must  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  era. 
It  holds  great  promise  and  we  should  not 
deny  ourselves  the  benefits  which  hold 
forth.  It  is  the  national  interest  of  our 
country  and  future  survival  of  the  free 
world,  that  we,  the  lawmakers  of  the 
land,  express  our  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  us  and  enact  H.R.  11970,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
1962. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  12 
years,  ever  since  I  took  my  seat  in  this 
House,  I  have  consistently — and  en¬ 
thusiastically-supported  each  bill  ex¬ 
tending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  I  have  done  so  because  of  my 
conviction  that  healthy  and  growing  in- 
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ternational  trade  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  economic  well-being. 

I  came  to  the  House  floor  yesterday 
fully  expecting  that  I  would  support  this 
present  bill,  H.R.  11970.  Two  days  of 
constant  attention  during  the  debate, 
however,  have  convinced  me  that  this 
measure  in  its  present  form  contains  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  that  I  cannot  support: 
Provisions  indeed  from  which  I  can  only 
anticipate  inequities,  discrimination 
against  both  labor  and  industry,  and 
great  potential  danger  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  well-being. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  closed  rule 
which  was  requested  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  prevented  the  House 
from  giving  consideration  to  amend¬ 
ments  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
removed  at  least  some  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions.  Since  this  was 
impossible,  I,  therefore,  must  express  my 
opposition  and  my  apprehension  by  my 
vote,  in  the  hope  that  such  demonstrated 
objection  to  certain  parts  of  the  measure 
will  emphasize  to  the  other  body  the  need 
for  adequate  revision  of  its  provisions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  bill  might  be 
returned  to  the  House  with  revisions  and 
deletions  that  would  justify  my  support. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
high  level  of  this  debate  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
historic  importance  of  this  moment. 

Certainly,  I  have  no  illusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  votes  I  am 
about  to  cast;  for  at  least  in  part 
thereon,  may  be  shaped  the  economic 
form  of  the  world  ahead. 

Of  the  two  votes  that  will  occur  later 
this  afternoon — at  least  as  the  situation 
is  now  anticipated — the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  H.R.  11970  in  favor  of  a  simple 
extension  of  the  present  program  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  sound  and 
deliberative  move.  It  is  attractive  not 
only  because  of  that  but  for  political 
reasons  of  import — I  am  sure — to  almost 
every  one  of  us. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  in 
the  national  interest.  The  situation  we 
face  abroad  is  changing  by  the  moment. 
Many  of  the  pieces  to  the  puzzle  have 
yet  to  be  put  in  place.  Our  action  here 
today,  in  moving  forward  in  a  positive 
fashion  to  adjust  to  the  situation,  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  substantial  effect 
thereon. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  now  move  toward  freer 
trade,  imperfect  though  the  vehicle  we 
have  to  use  may  be  and  painful  though 
the  impact  thereof  may  perhaps  be  up¬ 
on  some  segments  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

In  a  sense,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
face  something  comparable  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  visit  most  of  us  know  we  should 
make  to  our  dentist.  It  is  easy  to  post¬ 
pone  that  visit,  but  will  the  experience 
be  any  less  painful  because  of  such  post¬ 
ponement? 

Moreover,'  I  do  not  want  it  said  that 
this  Congress  is  unwilling  to  give  the 
Pi’esident  of  the  United  States  the  tools 
he  may  need  with  which  to  meet  the 
changing  patterns  of  world  trade,  and 
to  meet  them  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 


interest  both  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world  will  be  served.  I  am  aware 
that  the  bargaining  authority  to  be 
newly  vested  in  the  President  by  H.R. 
11970  is  substantial,  but  it  is  not  wholely 
unprecedented  and  I  believe  that,  in 
general,  it  is  dictated  by  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

In  several  ways,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  of  such  authority,  I  also  believe 
that  H.R.  11970  represents  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  existing  act. 
These  improvements  include  a  better 
plan  for  preagreement  procedures,  and 
the  utilization  of  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  President  as  well  as  a  Cab¬ 
inet-level  advisory  organization  on  tar¬ 
iff  adjustment  matters,  thus  fixing,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  trade  negotiations.  It  will  also 
include  the  provision  for  a  congressional 
veto,  by  majority  vote  of  each  House, 
of  a  Presidential  rejection  of  any  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  for  relief 
which,  better  than  ever  before,  enables 
Congress  to  retain  a  valuable  measure 
of  control  over  this  entire  program. 

It  should  also  again  be  pointed  out, 
more  often  than  it  has  been  here  yes¬ 
terday  and  today,  that  H.R.  11970  is 
enabling  legislation  only,  and  that  its 
passage  will  not  automatically  reduce 
one  single  tariff  of  the  United  States. 
Further  than  that,  the  bill  also  permits 
the  President  to  also  increase  duties  to 
50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1934,  level  as 
well  as  to  take  other  steps  to  protect 
domestic  industry  which  is  either  in¬ 
jured  or  threatened  by  injury  as  a  result 
of  imports. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  pleased  with  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  myself  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  “enlightened” 
and  “liberalized”  Rules  Committee, 
whereby  we  must  accept  all  or  nothing  of 
H.R.  11970.  I  am  as  disturbed  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  concerning  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  of  the  bill 
of  their  import  and  of  the  precedent 
that  may  be  set  thereby.  I  can  only 
hope,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  reservations  that  others  have  so  ably 
expressed  concerning  those  provisions 
will  be  more  fully  debated  in  the  other 
body,  and  those  provisions  substantially 
altered  before  the  measure  returns  to 
us  by  way  of  conference. 

Finally,  I  think  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  that  the  enactment  of  this 
law  will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  solve  our 
problems  in  world  trade  or  our  current 
balance-of -payments  difficulties.  To  the 
extent  that  some  of  us  think  it  will,  is 
pure  wishful  thinking  based  on  the  White 
House’s  unfortunate  tendency  to  over¬ 
sell  this  program  as  a  panacea  to  all  our 
problems. 

Instead,  this  bill  can  be  only  a  part  of 
what  is  needed  if  we  are  to  realistically 
face  up  to  a  new  and  changing  world 
economic  pattern.  Other  parts  of  that 
effort  would  include,  in  my  judgment, 
the  early  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  tax  structure,  the  early 
implementation  of  the  long-promised 
depreciation  reform,  the  early  elimina¬ 
tion  of  current  inflationary  trends  and 
Federal  deficits,  and  an  understanding 
and  encouragement — which  of  late  has 
been  missing — of  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 


tem  by  the  Kennedy  administration.  I 
believe  that  this  Congress  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  if  the  administration  does  not 
move  in  these  other  areas,  to  take  the 
initiative  for  doing  so,  itself,  and  that 
we  should  do  so  this  year,  no  matter  how 
attractive  home  may  be  beginning  to 
seem  to  most  of  us. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
trade  bill  is  a  nonpartisan  measure. 
The  question  is,  what  is  best  for  our 
own  country.  The  United  States  now 
has  the  lowest  tariffs  of  any  major  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  and  it  is  now  fifth  lowest 
of  any  country.  This  bill  gives  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  to  the  President. 

We  face  many  uncertain  conditions  in 
the  world.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
Common  Market  will  succeed  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  know  if  England  will  join  it. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
Canadian  devaluation  of  the  dollar  will 
be. 

The  President  has  the  power,  under 
existing  law,  to  lower  tariffs  20  percent 
over  the  next  two  years.  He  has  already 
negotiated  with  other  countries  and  has 
proclaimed  that  he  will  lower  them.  If 
this  new  trade  bill  goes  into  effect  he 
could  not  do  more  than  that  anyway 
for  the  next  two  years.  Next  year  the 
Congress  can  give  him  further  power  if 
conditions  warrant. 

American  investors  have  lost  about 
$150  billion  in  values  in  the  last  30  or  40 
days.  The  earnings  of  many  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  down  and  unemployment  is 
increasing.  Steel  production  is  about 
50  percent  of  capacity. 

Under  these  uncertain  conditions  and 
such  an  uncertain  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  it  would  be  wise,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  make  a  simple  extension  of 
the  present  law  for  another  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  I  do  so  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  well-being  of  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  come  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
take  enlightened  action  today. 

One  would  have  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  politics  might  have  been  put  to  rest 
on  an  issue  of  such  overriding  national 
importance.  Unhappily  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  and  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  motion  to  recommit 
for  evidence  of  this  fact. 

This  motion,  which  will  be  offered  and 
supported  largely  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  does  not  seek  to  perfect 
the  legislation  before  us.  It  seeks  to  kill 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  favor  of  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  short,  the 
motion  to  recommit  offers  nothing  nev; 
or  different  as  an  alternative,  but  in¬ 
stead  continued  reliance  upon  negotiat¬ 
ing  authority  which  has  been  largely 
exhausted  and  which  is  clearly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  explosive  demands  of 
the  Common  Market. 

The  Republican  side  must  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  its  consistency,  if  nothing 
else.  It  was  less  than  a  week  ago  that 
a  similar  motion  to  recommit  was  offered 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  again  mak¬ 
ing  no  effort  to  improve  or  to  offer  any¬ 
thing  new  or  different  as  an  alternative. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  the  adminis- 
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tration’s  farm  bill  which  the  Republi¬ 
cans  sought  to  defeat,  favoring  a  return 
to  the  programs  of  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson — programs  which 
have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  un¬ 
paralleled  stores  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  at  an  annual  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  negative  thinking  and  opposition 
for  the  sake  of  opposition  prevails  today 
as  it  did  last  week,  the  Republicans  can 
again  celebrate  a  victory  which  will  have 
cost  the  country  dearly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industrial  vitality 
of  our  country  is  on  the  line  today.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  trading  nations  and 
areas  of  the  world,  we  must  extend  to 
the  President  the  tariff -reducing  author¬ 
ity  provided  in  the  bill  before  us. 

But  this  alone  will  not  assure  our 
future,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  will  merely 
assure  continuing  opportunities  for 
American  industry  to  participate  on  an 
increasing  scale  in  the  trade  markets  of 
the  world. 

If  the  full  potential  of  our  future  is 
to  be  realized,  not  only  must  this  bill 
be  passed  but,  equally  important,  greatly 
improved  techniques  must  be  found  to 
assist  the  American  businessman  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  sales  abroad.  This  has  been  a 
field  in  which  I  have  long  been  interested 
because  I  have  seen  the  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  help  which  the  governments  of  other 
leading  trade  nations  are  giving  to  their 
exporters,  whether  they  be  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  our  Government  has  made 
available  to  American  exporters  has  been 
far  less  than  that  provided  by  other 
trading  nations.  In  many  respects  the 
American  businessman  achieves  success 
in  the  export  field  not  because  of,  but 
despite  Government  activity  supposedly 
in  his  behalf.  Recently  efforts  have  been 
made  to  upgrade  these  efforts  and  to 
promote  imaginative  programs  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  sales  abroad. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  coordinated  effort. 
Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
present  for  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
export  promotion  and  expansion  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  regret  that  time  today  does  not 
permit  me  even  to  summarize  this  report 
because  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  all 
that  has  been  said  for  our  future  trade 
potential  and  the  necessity  for  passage 
of  the  legislation  before  us.  Manifestly, 
this  future  depends  upon  an  effective 
partnership  between  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  American  business. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  con¬ 
cern  about  the  decline  in  our  gold  re¬ 
serves  was  one  of  the  factors  in  my 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961.  Under  this  act  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  shown  great  enterprise 
in  developing  an  aggressive  program  for 
attracting  foreign  tourists  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of 
the  major  aims  of  this  program  is  to 
help  reduce  the  international  payments 
deficit. 

During  our  committee  hearings  on  the 
travel  bill  the  testimony  made  it  abun¬ 


dantly  clear  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  abroad,  as  well  as  the  billion 
dollar  gap  between  what  American  tour¬ 
ists  spend  abroad  each  year  as  compared 
to  the  money  foreign  tourists  spend  in 
this  country,  have  resulted  in  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  financial  resources.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  our  foreign  aid  commitments  but 
it  would  be  foolhardy,  while  doing  this, 
to  fail  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
he  needs  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
that  will  permit  American  business  con¬ 
cerns  to  compete  with  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  free  world. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  has  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11970  which,  as 
a  clean  bill,  supplanted  H.R.  9900. 

It  has  been  said  by  several  members 
on  the  floor  during  the  last  2  days  of  de¬ 
bate  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  the  most  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
This  thought  has  not  been  limited  to  ex¬ 
pressions  by  the  Members  because  in  the 
1962  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  said: 

Enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war,  and  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or  more  to 
come. 

And  in  a  subsequent  message  on  the 
trade  program  added: 

A  new  American  trade  Initiative  Is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunles  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world  economy. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  colleagues  or 
our  President  simply  say  a  trade  bill  is 
important,  as  a  matter  of  national  wel¬ 
fare,  but  a  bill  becomes  an  important 
one  to  each  individual  Member  of  the 
House  when  his  constituents  believe  a 
measure  such  as  this  is  important. 

Interest  concerning  a  reciprocal  trade 
measure  has  been  expressed  in  growing 
volume  by  our  people  of  the  Fourth  Mis¬ 
souri  District,  which  is  located  in  west 
central  Missouri,  since  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  calendar  year,  and  we  are 
able  to  report  that  of  all  the  mail  which 
has  been  received,  it  has  all  been  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  which  would  certainly 
amount  to  less  than  25  letters  expressing 
any  sort  of  opposition.  All  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editorials  of  the  leading  papers  of 
our  area  have  supported  the  principle 
imposed  in  H.R.  11970.  With  this  sort 
of  support  coming  from  our  own  con¬ 
gressional  district,  we  set  about  to  make 
a  careful  and  considered  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

We  recall  that  in  1934,  Congress  en¬ 
acted  the  first  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  then  proposed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  allowing  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  high,  rigid  tariff  barriers  in 
an  effort  to  revive  foreign  trade  as  a 
stimulant  for  the  then  depression-ridden 


economies.  Then,  as  now,  this  was  not 
a  free  trade  bill,  but  instead  was  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  measure,  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries,  provid¬ 
ing  U.S.  tariffs  would  be  reduced 
only — or  in  return  for — reductions  in 
foreign  tariffs  against  American  goods. 
Over  the  years,  since  1934,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  this  gradual  lowering 
of  our  tariffs  has  expanded  our  foreign 
trade  and  has  created  many  millions  of 
new  jobs,  new  companies,  and  stimulated 
new  demands  for  our  products  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  has  assured 
us  of  reliable  sources  for  vital  raw  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  must  import.  We 
should  remember  that  this  law  has  been 
extended  11  times  since  1934,  and  most 
recently  in  1958.  It  will  expire  June  30, 
1962. 

As  we  support  this  bill  we  are  mindful 
that  today  the  United  States  enjoys  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  The  basic 
trade  facts  are  that  we  exported  about 
$20  billion  of  goods  in  1961,  and  imported 
only  $15  billion  from  foreign  countries. 
Another  basic  trade  fact  that  we  should 
not  forget  is  that  our  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
vides  for  us,  right  here  at  home,  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  jobs  for  American  workers.  Of  this 
figure,  3.1  million  are  the  jobs  in  industry 
and  on  the  farm  producing  the  materials 
or  goods  for  export,  and  1.4  million  of 
the  jobs  are  provided  by  transporting 
and  processing  goods  which  we  import. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of 
our  exports  are  made  up  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  $4.8  billion;  machinery,  $4.3  bil¬ 
lion;  transportation  equipment,  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion;  chemicals,  $1.7  billion;  and  coal, 
$0.4  billion.  Even  more  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  our  U.S. 
imports  are  basically  noncompetitive 
with  our  own  domestic  production  which 
means  these  goods  are  not  produced  at 
all  in  the  United  States,  but  imports  of 
which  are  essential  for  the  manufacture 
of  our  products  here  at  home. 

Another  very  significant  “why”  H.R. 
11970  is  important,  is  the  fact  that  im¬ 
ports  are  not  only  essential  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  but  also  to  our  security. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  dependent  upon  im¬ 
ports  to  supply  key  raw  materials  to 
our  defense  establishment,  and  while  this 
is  for  military  security,  these  very  im¬ 
ports  provide  other  free  nations  with  the 
dollars  they  need  so  desperately  to  buy 
75  percent  of  our  exports. 

The  question  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress — and  to  the  entire  free  world — 
is  plain:  Shall  the  free  world  come  to¬ 
gether  in  one  great  trading  community 
which  includes  not  only  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  but  also  Japan,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  as  a 
solid  front  against  the  Communist 
world,  or  do  the  free  nations  go  their 
separate  ways  as  fragments — ineffective 
because  of  their  disunity? 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  this  gain 
on  the  international  front  or  victory 
in  the  cold  war  may  by  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  weaken  our  economy 
here  at  home  and  delay  the  final  victory 
we  all  seek.  This  leads  to  the  means 
provided  to  prevent  injury  and  damage 
to  our  own  industrial  establishments 
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and  we  believe  this  has  been  provided  for 
under  the  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
vision  of  title  III  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  assistance,  to  workers,  but 
assistance  to  firms,  including  tax  assist¬ 
ance  and  what  seems  to  be  ample  pro¬ 
tective  provisions  and  includes  worker 
training,  relocation  allowances,  and 
provision  for  subsistence  payments  dur¬ 
ing  unemployment  or  retraining. 

Once  again,  we  ask  ourselves  why 
the  new  trade  bill  is  so  vitally  necessary 
this  year  instead  of  adoption  of  the 
possible  proposal  to  recommit  the  bill  as 
has  been  suggested  by  a  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  simple  1-year  extension.  Of 
course,  this  recommittal  would  simply 
kill  the  bill  and  make  it  impossible  for 
U.S.  tariff  negotiations  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  in  other  countries  during 
the  very  critical  period  that  lies  just 
ahead.  The  further  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  the  challenge  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  will  come  now,  in 
the  year  ahead,  or  in  the  immediate 
future.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid 
emergence  of  this  group  of  European 
nations  and  that  is  one  of  the  significant 
factors  that  makes  a  revision  of  our 
trade  policy  most  necessary  now. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  if  the 
President  is  granted  the  negotiating  au¬ 
thority  and  he  is  successful  in  such  a 
negotiation,  what  does  this  mean?  It 
means  our  products  will  have  access  to 
the  expanding  economy  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  at  present  could  be  described 
as  “dynamic,”  and,  more  importantly, 
it  means  new  jobs,  more  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  full  employment  at  home. 

H.R.  9900,  introduced  by  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  incorporated  many  of  the 
President’s  recommendations.  Those 
who  are  observers  of  the  legislative  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  held  21  days  of  public  hearings, 
during  which  time  the  bill  was  supported 
not  only  by  administration  witnesses 
but  by  the  United  States-Japanese 
Trade  Council;  the  Committee  for  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy ;  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  above-named  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  fact  this  bill  was  supported 
by  both  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  AFL-CIO.  When 
these  two  groups,  representing  nearly 
all  of  American  business  and  nearly  all 
of  America’s  working  men  and  women, 
endorse  a  measure,  surely  it  must  be 
sound  and  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  economically  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  11970.  In  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  international  communism  the 
free  world  will  be  unified  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11970. 
These  are  the  reasons  we  support  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  trade 
with  all  nations  of  good  will  and  fair 
dealing  and  am  anxious  to  promote 
cordial,  friendly,  constructive  trade,  and 
commercial  relations  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  all  such  nations. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that 
this  bill  any  more  than  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  bill,  is  a  suitable  vehicle 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

International  trade  should  be  a  two- 
way  street,  and  not  a  one-way  street. 
If  we  open  our  doors,  as  we  should,  to 
properly  regulated  trade  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  should  do  the  same  for  us. 
But  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  they  will  do  so  under  this  bill. 

Foreign  trade,  like  domestic  trade, 
should  be  mutually  profitable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  between  the  parties. 

Trade  or  commerce  which  is  secured 
by  making  grants,  or  doubtful  loans  to 
foreign  purchasers  does  not  meet  that 
standard. 

Trade  which,  in  its  impact  and  effect, 
paralyzes  domestic  industries  in  our  own 
country,  allows  cheap  imports  to  flood 
American  markets  creating  depressed 
conditions  and  unemployment  of  our 
own  people  and  the  liquidation  of  many 
historic  industries  an  businesses,  is  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

Trade  relations  which  cause  addi¬ 
tional,  huge  outflows  of  gold  from  this 
Nation  to  other  nations  is  likewise  not 
at  present,  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation, 
and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  gold  imbalance,  which  afflicts  and 
threatens  us  at  this  time  in  a  very  real 
way  will  be  increased  and  worsened  by 
the  increased  flow  of  imports  into  this 
country. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  three  principal 
ways  by  which  we  can  attack  the  serious, 
gold  imbalance  problem  which  lesser 
and  more  superficial  measures  have 
failed  to  do. 

First,  cut  military  outlays  and  expend¬ 
itures  abroad.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
sufficient  amounts  because  the  national 
security  is  involved.  But  more  earnest 
and  vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
cut  these  huge,  and  sometimes  very 
wasteful  expenditures. 

The  second  way  is  a  substantial  cut  in 
foreign  aid  and  this  could  be  done  this 
year  without  materially  hurting  the  aid 
program  or  related  military  support  pro¬ 
grams  in  any  serious  way.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  reducing,  we  are  very  substan¬ 
tially  increasing  foreign  aid  this  year,  if 
present  plans  are  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  third  way  is  to  decrease  imports, 
as  some  other  nations  are  doing,  and  the 
Common  Market  will  do,  according  to  its 
own  statements.  But  this  bill  could  have 
the  opposite  effect,  as  I  pointed  out,  of 
greatly  stepping  up  imports  without  cor¬ 
responding  increases  in  exports  and  in 
that  way  increasing  the  gold  imbalance 
against  us. 

There  is  another  way  by  which  we 
could  effect  a  decrease  in  the  gold  im¬ 
balance  and  that  would  be  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  exports.  I  am  not  convinced  at 
this  time  that  there  is  a  truly  favorable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  that  end. 
Foreign  nations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
doing  what  our  Nation  should  be  doing — 
importing  our  goods  when  they  have  a 
real  need  for  them,  or  cannot  get  along 
without  them,  or  finding  them  cheaper 


and  better  than  those  of  our  competi¬ 
tors. 

As  I  indicated,  they  are  always  glad  to 
take  our  goods,  as  they  are  doing  when 
they  can  get  them  for  nothing,  under 
some  foreign  giveaway  program.” 

Moreover,  with  fullest  respect  to  those 
who  think  otherwise,  I  feel  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the  time 
being,  to  wait  until  the  Common  Market 
and  the  British  position  therein  and  the 
status  of  the  European  neutrals,  is  more 
definitely  fixed,  and  until  we  know  just 
what  the  situation  is  and  just  what  ad¬ 
justments  or  accommodations  are  neces¬ 
sary,  possible  or  sound,  in  order  to  adapt 
our  trade  policy  and  security  policy  to 
the  Common  Market  or  markets  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  elsewhere. 

Any  bill  the  Congress  adopts  might 
also  contain  some  real  effective  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  cannibalizing  of 
American  home  markets  by  cheap,  low- 
grade,  low-standard,  sweatshop  products 
from  abroad.  Of  course,  this  bill  does 
not  contain  such  safeguards.  Both  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
contained  in  the  present  laws  are  weak 
and  ineffectual.  Congress  could  never  as 
a  practical  matter  legislate  on  each  case 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

When  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
deliberately  pay  the  price  of  closing 
American  factories  and  throwing  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  out  of  jobs  to  do  business 
with  foreign  nations,  we  are  merely  in¬ 
viting  economic  conditions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which,  if  continued  long  enough, 
would  bring  our  high  American  stand¬ 
ards  of  wages,  living  and  social  stand¬ 
ards  down  to  the  level  of  foreign  econ¬ 
omies.  That  would  certainly  be  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  cheap  imports  from 
abroad. 

Indeed,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
would  like,  we  already  have  some  of  the 
undesirable  results  and  effects  of  cheap 
imports  appearing  in  our  economy  today, 
and  this  situation  is  very  serious  as  to 
many  industries  and  workers. 

This  bill  is  not  only  unprecedented  in 
legislative  history  it  is  a  completely  new 
departure  in  that  its  sponsors  candidly 
admit  the  likelihood  that  cheap  imports 
would  adversely  affect  American  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers  and  they  have  made 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  subsidies  and 
unemployment  relief  benefits  for  these 
affected  industries  and  workers. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  for  regulating  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  trade  and  commerce 
imposing  duties  and  controlling  imports. 
It  is  true  that  reciprocal  trade  laws  have 
somewhat  changed  and  altered  these 
powers,  but  I  think  that  Congress  should 
not,  at  this  time,  or  any  other  time,  ex¬ 
cept  in  great  emergency,  delegate  more 
of  these  great  constitutional  powers  to 
any  department  of  the  Government. 

When  measures  of  this  kind  are  neces¬ 
sary,  Congress  should  clearly  and  specifi¬ 
cally  limit  and  define  any  grant  of  its 
power  and  retain  final  control,  as  the 
Constitution  intends,  of  its  function  to 
regulate  trade  and  money. 
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I  recognize  that  many  fine  and  out¬ 
standing  people  motivated  by  humani¬ 
tarian,  altruistic  and  security  consider¬ 
ations  are  supporting  this  bill  as  is  their 
right  under  our  political  system. 

But  in  my  district,  and  in  my  State  and 
area,  there  are  many  industries  already 
suffering  from  increased  foreign  trade 
which  would  be  even  more  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  this  bill.  The  heads  of  these 
industries,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
workers  in  my  district  and  State  and 
many  other  interested  people  have  been 
in  touch  with  me  protesting  against  the 
trade  expansion  bill. 

These  people  are  alarmed  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  virtual  free  trade  and  the  lack 
of  feasible,  practical  safeguards  against 
injurious  imports  threatening  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  Our  industrial  structure.  The 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  the  steel  industry  and  its  various 
ramifications,  the  electronic  industry — 
also  across  a  broad  spectrum — the 
plastics  industry,  the  woodworking  in¬ 
dustry,  the  bicycle  industry,  the  carpet 
industry,  the  glass  and  ceramic  industry, 
the  scientific  apparatus  makers,  wool- 
growers  and  others  have  been  in  touch 
with  me  protesting  against  the  trade 
expansion  bill. 

These  people  express  doubt  that  we 
can  accommodate  ourselves  completely 
to  common  markets,  or  other  foreign 
markets,  without  causing  serious  unem¬ 
ployment,  economic  recession,  or  depres¬ 
sion,  in  this  country,  and  without 
marked  reduction  in  our  present  high 
standards  of  living. 

There  is  certainly  no  easy  panacea  to 
the  problems  of  international  trade,  the 
dollar  imbalance,  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  prosperity. 

I  am  anxious  to  seek  flexible  solutions 
to  these  great  public  questions,  and  I  am 
particularly  desirous  of  cooperating  with 
our  great  President  in  developing  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  can  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world.  But 
there  are  instances  when  the  implica¬ 
tions  clearly  emphasize  the  need  for 
caution  and  restraint.  I  feel  that  this 
is  true  with  regard  to  current  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  proposals,  and  I  am  searching 
for  more  assurances  than  I  can  find  at 
the  moment  that  the  trade  bill,  without 
some  adequate  safeguards,  would  not 
produce  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
lowered  standards  of  wages  and  living 
in  this  country  and  in  my  district,  which, 
industrially,  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
cheap  imports. 

As  I  have  said,  foreign  trade  should 
be  a  two-way  street  and  not  a  one-way 
street,  such  as  it  has  been.  If  some  good 
paterfamilias  would  have  been  willing 
to  pour  multibillions  of  dollars  into  our 
economy  since  World  War  II,  our  rate  of 
growth  and  prosperity  would  be  greater 
than  they  are  at  the  moment  and  we 
probably  would  not  be  worrying  about 
market  conditions,  the  gold  problem  or 
the  economic  state  of  the  Nation. 

I  doubt  that  we  can  make  grants  to 
our  oversea  competitors  to  build  and 
equip  their  factories,  provide  modern¬ 
ized  machinery  and  marketing  know¬ 
how,  furnish  them  with  materials  at  75 
percent  of  the  cost  to  the  American 
market,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  case  of 


cotton,  and  then  expect  to  compete  with 
them  on  any  discoverably,  favorable  basis 
in  foreign  markets  or  in  our  own 
markets. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  bill  had  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  preventing  reductions 
in  duty  before  conditions  of  depression 
and  disaster  develop.  Subsidies  are  not 
a  substitute  for  sound,  prosperous  in¬ 
dustry,  and  unemployment  benefits  are 
not  a  substitute  for  good  jobs  at  high 
wages  under  decent  conditions.  From 
my  standpoint,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
encourage  mutually  profitable  trade  with 
friendly  nations  and  particularly  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  standing  with 
us  in  the  cold  war.  But  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  can  achieve  this  end 
without  injuring  or  jeopardizing  our  own 
industries  and  the  jobs  of  our  own  fel¬ 
low  citizens. 

I  do  not  care  to  belabor  the  broad 
sweeping  powers  which  this  bill  would 
grant  to  our  Government  negotiators 
because  our  experience  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
provides  us  with  definite  evidence  of 
how  these  powers  may  be  used.  If  a 
modified  closed  rule  had  been  adopted 
which  would  have  permitted  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  some  really  clarifying,  safe¬ 
guarding  amendments,  there  might  be 
some  opportunity  now  for  latitude  in  ac¬ 
cepting  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  practical, 
flexible,  adequately  safeguarded  trade 
policy. 

But  the  closed  rule  under  which  the 
bill  is  being  considered  today  enjoins 
that  opportunity  and  leaves  me  with  no 
prospect  of  finding  the  assurances  that  I 
seek  in  the  measure  for  our  American 
economy  and  its  faithful  workers  and 
the  American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  reinforced  peril  point 
and  escape  clause  provisions  would 
greatly  improve  the  bill,  and  if  properly 
drawn  and  agreed  upon,  possibly  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  for  insuring  against  the 
dangerously  increased  volume  of  cheaply 
produced  imports  that  might  well  stag¬ 
nate  the  American  economy. 

The  Constitution  clearly  prescribes  the 
powers  and  obligations  of  Congress  in 
regulating  imports  as  provided  by  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  8  of  that  great  document. 
These  powers  should  be  definitely  re¬ 
tained  by  Congress  by  provisions  that 
would  make  speedy  adjustment  of  in¬ 
jurious  imports  possible  under  specific 
provisions  of  law. 

On  the  whole,  proper  safeguards  cou¬ 
pled  with  flexibility  of  administration 
and  certainty  of  redress  would  allow  us 
to  mold  and  pursue  a  trade  policy  that 
would  be  practical  and  workable  in 
every  contingency  that  the  common 
markets  and  our  own  economic  pros¬ 
perity  might  dictate. 

Whatever  ensues,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  our  great, 
free  enterprise  system,  its  managers  and 
workers,  and  the  millions  of  inarticu¬ 
late  people  who  look  to  us  for  guidance, 
assistance,  and  support  regarding  their 
interests,  their  jobs,  and  their  future 
well-being. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will 
greatly  stimulate  U.S.  economic  growth. 
It  will  put  our  industry  on  its  mettle  to 


become  more  efficient.  Industry  will 
make  more  rapid  application  of  the  best 
technologies,  will  expend  more  funds 
and  attention  on  the  development  of 
better  technology  and  products,  will  hunt 
out  and  eradicate  more  swiftly  the  wastes 
and  inefficiencies  which  continuously 
creep  into  operations. 

This  bill  will  enable  our  Government 
to  negotiate  better  access  for  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  into  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  the  world  today — the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  Lacking  such  access,  the 
growth  of  our  most  dynamic  and  efficient 
industries  will  be  hampered;  with  such 
access,  these  industries  will  have  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  trade  liber¬ 
alization  here  and  abroad  will  raise  our 
productivity  and  wages,  because  it  is  our 
highest  wage,  highest  productivity  in¬ 
dustries  which  lead  in  U.S.  exports. 
Trade  expansion  thus  means  that  the 
vanguard  of  faster  industrial  growth 
rates  in  the  United  States  will  be  taken 
by  our  most  efficient  industries.  This 
means  that  wages  will  rise  for  the  aver¬ 
age  American  worker.  The  key  ques¬ 
tion  here,  however,  is  whether  rising 
wages  due  to  such  expansion  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  our  price  level.  Concern 
for  the  consumer,  for  our  balance  of 
payments  situation  dictate  that  we  view 
all  major  economic  legislative  measures 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  possible  ef¬ 
fects  on  px-ices. 

Fortunately,  trade  liberalization  is  a 
measure  which  promises  us  the  benefits 
of  growth  and  the  benefits  of  price  sta- 
blity.  It  disciplines  the  price  raiser, 
while  increasing  the  rewards  to  the  con¬ 
servative  pricer.  Because  of  this  factor, 
trade  liberalization  promises  that  wage 
increases  will  be  real  wage  increases, 
that  the  consumer  will  not  only  be  able 
to  choose  among  a  wider  variety  of  al¬ 
ternatives,  but  on  particularly  attractive 
terms.  Thus,  trade  liberalization  means 
a  faster  rate  of  economic  growth,  higher 
real  wages,  and  a  better  deal  for  the 
consumer.  These  factors  will  also  bring 
greater  exports  and  a  better  long-term, 
private-capital  balance.  This  follows 
because  the  incentive  for  U.S.  industry 
to  invest  abroad  will  be  reduced  as  for¬ 
eign  tariff  walls  come  down.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  trade  liberalization  will  be  to 
help  our  balance  of  payments  and  re¬ 
duce  our  gold  outflow. 

U.S.  trade  liberalization  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  strongly  to  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  free  world,  and  will  powerfully 
reinforce  our  international  leadership 
position.  Freer  trade  means  greater 
economic  interdependence  among  the 
nations — thus  less  focus  on  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  and  neutrality.  It  will  increase 
the  acceptance  among  the  new  nations 
of  free  enterprise  and  will  boost  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  yields  to  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  trade 
liberalization  contains  such  potentialties 
for  good  for  all  things  most  important 
to  us;  after  all  we  owe  much  of  our  own 
growth  and  freedom  to  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  within  the  American  States.  Both 
our  own  progress  and  that  of  our  friends 
and  allies  will  be  enhanced  by  an  exten¬ 
sion  on  a  broader  front  of  the  princi- 
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pies  on  which  we  have  built  our  great- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read  for  amend¬ 
ment.  No  amendments  are  in  order  to 
the  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  first 
committee  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  “State”  and 
insert:  “State,”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  45,  line  8,  strike  out  “(13)”  and  in¬ 
sert:  “(3)”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re-, 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  67,  line  25,  strike  out  "Senate)” 
and  insert:  “Senate) ,”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  68,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "a  two- 
thirds  vote”  and  insert:  “the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  member¬ 
ship”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  72,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  77. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  further 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
712,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  think  everyone  un¬ 
derstands  that  he  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  the  gentleman 
says  may  be  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
understands  that  he  must  qualify  to  offer 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  “That  the  period  during  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  for¬ 
eign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1963.” 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  171,  nays  253,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  134] 

YEAS — 171 


Abbitt 

Church 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Abemethy 

Clancy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Adair 

Collier 

Hays 

Alexander 

Colmer 

Hiestand 

Alger 

Conte 

Hoeven 

Andersen, 

Cramer 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Minn. 

Cunningham 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Curtin 

Jarman 

Andrews 

Dague 

Jensen 

Arends 

Davis, 

Johansen 

Ashbrook 

James  C. 

Jonas 

Auchincloss 

Derounian 

Kearns 

Avery 

Derwinski 

Kilburn 

Ayres 

Devine 

King,  N.Y. 

Baring 

Dole 

Kitchln 

Battin 

Dominick 

Knox 

Becker 

Dowdy 

Kyi 

Beckworth 

Durno 

Laird 

Beermann 

Ellsworth 

Langen 

Belcher 

Fenton 

Latta 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Findley 

Lennon 

Berry 

Fisher 

Lipscomb 

Betts 

Fogarty 

McCulloch 

Bolton 

Ford 

McDonough 

Bow 

Garland 

Mclntire 

Boykin 

Gary 

McMillan 

Bray 

Gavin 

MacGregor 

Bromwell 

Glenn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Brown 

Gonzalez 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Broyhill 

Goodell 

Mason 

Bruce 

Goodling 

May 

Burleson 

Gross 

Meader 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Haley 

Milliken 

Cederberg 

Hall 

Minshall 

Chamberlain 

Halleck 

Monagan 

Chenoweth 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Moore 

Chiperfield 

Harsha 

Moorehead, 

Roudebush 

Taber 

Ohio 

Rousselot 

Taylor 

Mosher 

Rutherford 

Teague,  Calif. 

Nelsen 

St.  George 

Teague,  Tex. 

Nygaard 

Saylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

O’Konski 

Schadeberg 

Tuck 

Ostertag 

Schenck 

Utt 

Passman 

Scherer 

Van  Pelt 

Pelly 

Schneebeli 

Van  Zandt 

Pillion 

Schweiker 

Waggonner 

Pirnie 

Seely-Brown 

Westland 

Poll 

Shipley 

Whalley 

Purcell 

Short 

Wharton 

Ray 

Shriver 

Whitener 

Reifel 

Sikes 

Whitten 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Siler 

Williams 

Riehlman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Riley 

Smith,  Va. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Staggers 

Winstead 

Roberts,  Tex. 
Rogers,  Tex. 

Steed 

NAYS— 253 

Younger 

Addabbo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Norrell 

Addonizio 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Albert 

Griffin 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Anfuso 

Griffiths 

O'Hara,  Hi. 

Ashley 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Ashmore 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen 

Aspinall 

Halpern 

O’Neill 

Bailey 

Hansen 

Osmers 

Baker 

Harding 

Patman 

Baldwin 

Hardy 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Harris 

Peterson 

Barry 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pfost 

Bass,  N.H. 

Healey 

Philbin 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Pike 

Bates 

Hechler 

Pilcher 

Bell 

Hemphill 

Poage 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Herlong 

Price 

Boggs 

Holifield 

Pucinskl 

Boland 

Holland 

Qule 

Bolling 

Hosmer 

Rains 

Bonner 

Huddleston 

Randall 

Brademas 

Hull 

Reece 

Breeding 

Inouye 

Reuss 

Brewster 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Joelson 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Broomfield 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Md. 

Robison 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rodino 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cahill 

Judd 

Rooney 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Chelf 

Kee 

Roush 

Clark 

Keith 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Coad 

Kelly 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

St.  Germain 

Cook 

Kilgore 

Santangelo 

Cooley 

King,  Calif. 

Schwengel 

Corbett 

King,  Utah 

Scott 

Cornjan 

Kirwan 

Scranton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kluczynski 

Selden 

Daddario 

Kornegay 

Shelley 

Daniels 

Kowalski 

Sheppard 

Davis,  John  W. 

Kunkel 

Sibal 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Delaney 

Lane 

Slack 

Dent 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denton 

Lesinski 

Smith,  Miss. 

Diggs 

Libonati 

Spence 

Dingell 

Lindsay 

Springer 

Donohue 

Loser 

Stafford 

Dooley 

McDowell 

Stephens 

Dorn 

McFall 

Stratton 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Stubblefield 

Doyle 

Mack 

Sullivan 

Dulski 

Madden 

Thomas 

Dwyer 

Magnuson 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Elliott 

Mailliard 

Thornberry 

Everett 

Marshall 

Toll 

Evins 

Mathias 

Tollefson 

Fallon 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Farbstein 

Merrow 

Tupper 

Fascell 

Michel 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Feighan 

Miller,  Clem 

Ullman 

Finnegan 

Mills 

Vanik 

Fino 

Moeller 

Vinson 

Flynt 

Montoya 

Wallhauser 

Forrester 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Walter 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Watts 

Frazier 

Morris 

Weaver 

Frellnghuysen 

Morrison 

Weis 

Friedel 

Morse 

Wickersham 

Fulton 

Moss 

Widnall 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

Willis 

Garmatz 

Multer 

Wright 

Gathings 

Murphy 

Yates 

Giaimo 

Murray 

Young 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

Zablocki 

Granahan 

Nedzi 

Zelenko 

Grant 

Nix 

Gray 

Norbald 
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NOT  VOTING— 13 
Alford  Hoflman,  Mich.  Miller, 

Blitch  Horan  George  P. 

Curtis,  Mass.  McSween  Saund 

Davis,  Tenn.  McVey  Thompson,  La. 

Flood 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Glerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr.  George  P.  Miller 
against. 

Mr.  McVey  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against.  <*■ 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  KEE  and  Mr.  SLACK  changed 
their  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  and  Mr.  RHODES  of 
Arizona  changed  their  vote  from  “nay” 
to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  299,  nays  125,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  135] 

YEAS— 299 


Abbitt 

Davis, 

Harding 

Abernethy 

James  C. 

Hardy 

Addabbo 

Davis,  John  W. 

Harris 

Addonizio 

Dawson 

Harrison,  Va. 

Albert 

Delaney 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Anfuso 

Denton 

Healey 

Arends 

Derounian 

Hebert 

Ashley 

Derwinski 

Hechler 

Ashmore 

Diggs 

Hemphill 

Asplnall 

Dingell 

Henderson 

Auchincloss 

Dole 

Herlong 

Avery 

Donohue 

Holifield 

Bailey 

Dooley 

Holland 

Baker 

Dorn 

Hosmer 

Baldwin 

Downing 

Huddleston 

Barrett 

Doyle 

Hull 

Barry 

Dulski 

Inouye 

Bass,  N.H. 

Dwyer 

Jennings 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Joelson 

Bates 

Elliott 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Beck  worth 

Ellsworth 

Johnson,  Md. 

Bell 

Everett 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Evins 

Jones  Ala. 

Blatnik 

Fallon 

Jones,  Mo. 

Boggs 

Farbstein 

Judd 

Boland 

Fascell 

Karsten 

Bolling 

Feighan 

Karth 

Bolton 

Findley 

Kastenmeier 

Bonner 

Finnegan 

Kee 

Brademas 

Fino 

Keith 

Breeding 

Flynt  , 

Kelly 

Brewster 

Ford 

Keogh 

Bromwell 

Forrester 

Kilgore 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Fountain 

King,  Calif. 

Broomfield 

Frazier 

King,  Utah 

Broyhill 

Frelinghuysen 

Kirwan 

Buckley 

Friedel 

Kitchin 

Burke,  Ky. 

Fulton 

Kluczynski 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gallagher 

Kornegay 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Kowalski 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gary 

Kunkel 

Cahill 

Gathings 

Landrum 

Cannon 

Giaimo 

Lane 

Carey 

Gilbert 

Langen 

Celler 

Gonzalez 

Lankford 

Chamberlain 

Goodell 

Lennon 

Chelf 

Granahan 

Lesinski 

Clark 

Grant 

Libonati 

Coad 

Gray 

Lindsay 

Cohelan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Loser 

Conte 

Green,  Pa. 

McDowell 

Cook 

Griffin 

McFall 

Cooley 

Griffiths 

Macdonald 

Corbett 

Gubser 

MacGregor 

Corman 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mack 

Curtin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Madden 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Halleck 

Magnuson 

Daddario 

Halpern 

Mahon 

Daniels 

Hansen 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Poage 

Shriver 

Mathias 

Poff 

Sibal 

Matthews 

Powell 

Sisk 

Meader 

Price 

Slack 

Merrow 

Pucinski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Michel 

Purcell 

Smith,  Miss. 

Miller,  Clem 

Quie 

Smith,  Va. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Rains 

Spence 

Milliken 

Randall 

Springer 

Mills 

Reece 

Stafford 

Minshall 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Montoya 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Stubblefield 

Morris 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Sullivan 

Morrison 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Taylor 

Morse 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Robison 

Thomas 

Moss 

Rodino 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Moulder 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Multer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thornberry 

Murphy 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Toll 

Murray 

Rooney 

Trimble  • 

Natcher 

Roosevelt 

Tuck 

Nedzi 

Rosenthal 

Tupper 

Nelsen 

Rostenkowski 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Nix 

Roush 

UHman 

Norblad 

Rutherford 

Vanik 

Norrell 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Vinson 

Nygaard 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Wallhauser 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

St.  Germain 

Walter 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Santangelo 

Watts 

O’Hara.  Ill. 

Schenck 

Weaver 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Schneebeli 

Weis 

O'Neill 

Schweiker 

Wickersham 

Osmers 

Schwengel 

Widnall 

Ostertag 

Scott 

Willis 

Patman 

Scranton 

Wright 

Perkins 

Selden 

Yates 

Peterson 

Shelley 

Zablocki 

Pfost 

Sheppard 

Zelenko 

Pike 

Short 
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Adair 

Gavin 

Pelly 

Alexander 

Glenn 

Philbin 

Alger 

Goodling 

Pillion 

Andersen, 

Gross 

Pirnie 

Minn. 

-  Haley 

Ray 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Hall 

Reifel 

Andrews 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ashbrook 

Harsha 

Riley 

Ayres 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Baring 

Hays 

Roudebush 

Battin 

Hiestand 

Rousselot 

Becker 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Beermann 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Saylor 

Belcher 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schadeberg 

Bennett.  Mich.  Jarman 

Scherer 

Berry 

Jensen 

Seely-Brown 

Betts 

Johansen 

Shipley 

Bow 

Jonas 

Sikes 

Boykin 

Kearns 

Siler 

Bray 

Kilburn 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brown 

King,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Bruce 

Knox 

Steed 

Burleson 

Kyi 

Taber 

Casey 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Chenoweth 

Lipscomb 

Tollefson 

Chiperfleld 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Church 

McDonough 

Van  Pelt 

Clancy 

Mclntire 

Van  Zandt 

Collier 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Cramer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whalley 

Cunningham 

Mason 

Wharton 

Dague 

May 

Whitener 

Dent 

Moeller 

Whitten 

Devine 

Monagan 

Williams 

Dominick 

Moore 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Moorehead, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Durno 

Ohio 

Winstead 

Fenton 

Morgan 

Young 

Fisher 

O’Konski 

Younger 

Fogarty 

Olsen 

Garland 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Alford 

Horan 

Saund 

Blitch 

McSween 

Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Miller, 

Flood 

George  P. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Pilcher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
McVey  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from  “yea” 
to  “nay.” 

Mr.  PETERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  I^EAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILL#.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  m#y  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  jW  the  Record  just  prior  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
oryttie  Whole  on  the  bill. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
''the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Alford 
against. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  insist  on  the 
position  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  if 
this  means  we  are  going  to  stagger 
around  here  all  night  Saturday  waiting 
for  him  to  get  his  way  with  the  Senate, 
as  we  have  in  years  past? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
Bcessary  for  us  to  be  in  session  Satur¬ 
day,  night.  I  have  no  control  over  that. 
HAYS.  All  right.  In  that  case, 

I  objei 

EXPOPcK.  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3161)  tosprovide  for  continuation 
of  authority  foryregulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  oH.  Rept.  No.  1949) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  tw»  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161) 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  freeScpnference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  \io  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as\follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  HousVand 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed\o 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  inser 
the  following:  “That  section  12  of  the  Export' 
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,ened  closure  of  a  home  that  houses  48 
?ed  veterans.  I  am  low  in  spirit.  I 
hkve  the  sense  that  when  the  District 
appropriations  bill  was  before  us,  I  failed 
my  comrades  of  the  War  with  Spain 
who  ik  this  age  and  need  find  shelter 
in  Washington’s  Temporary  Home  for 
VeteransNof  all  wars.  I  failed  them  by 
my  silence\because  I  was  not  informed 
that  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Home  wal^not  included  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict’s  budget. 

I  hope  that  th&mther  body  will  restore 
the  item  and  that  the  conferees  from 
this  body,  responding  to  the  impulses  of 
hearts  of  gold,  will  acquiese. 

Forty-eight  old  men.  who  in  their 
youth  fought  to  make  our  country  great 
and  strong,  threatened  Nvith  eviction 
from  the  only  roof  they  hate  to  shelter 
them.  This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fine,  beautiful,  clean  Capital  of  my 
country  that  I  love.  I  would  have  it  not 
only  a  city  of  grandeur,  beauty  a\d  in¬ 
spiring  monuments  in  reminder  onour 
glorious  past,  but  as  well  a  city  of  h<Wt 
in  which  the  veterans  of  our  wars  air 
ways  will  find  reflected  the  eternal  gratiA 
tude  of  the  Republic. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
11128  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  June 
27,  1962,  in  line  5,  following  the  word 
“editorial”  there  should  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  the  words  “published  in  last 
night’s  Washington  Evening  Star.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sugar  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  at  10:30  in  the  morning  wifi 
consider  the  application  for  a  rule  /o 
send  the  sugar  bill  to  conference. 


[From  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  June  26,  1962] 
Pledge  Tp  Flag — Will  It  Go  Next? 

“One  Nation,  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all.”  Thus  do  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  pledge  allegiance  to  their  flag.  We  feel 
that  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  stop  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  their  pledge  that  this  is  God’s  Nation. 

This  is  a  pledge  repeated  by  every  school 
child  and  every  civic  club.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  much  longer  school  children 
will  be  permitted  to  repeat  this  patriotic 
pledge.  After  all,  they  are  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  pray  even  an  interdenominational 
prayer.  The  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  yesterday  was  not  quite  as 
broad  in  scope  as  our  last  statement  implies, 
but  the  implication  was  there — the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  business,  according  to  the  nine 
wise  men  occupying  the  highest  bench  of 
our  land,  promoting  religion.  It  necessarily 
follows,  then,  that  the  schools,  being  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency,  should  not  state  in  any 
form  any  belief  in  the  Almighty.  They  long 
ago  ruled  that  no  school  could  hold  a  Bible - 
study  period. 

How  long  will  it  be  until  the  Senate  and 
the  House  won’t  be  able  to  open  their  ses¬ 
sions  with  prayer?  They  do,  after  all,  rep¬ 
resent  all  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  are'' 
apparently  atheistic,  and  they  would  be  mis¬ 
appropriating  taxpayers’  money  to  hirg'  a 
sphaplain  for  either  legislative  body. 

.Certainly  the  church  should  never  o6ntrol 
thh  state.  That’s  one  of  the  thingSyOur  an¬ 
cestors  fled  from  in  the  Old  Woyld.  Yet, 
must\we  as  a  people  deny  the  existence  of 
God?  \)r,  worse  still,  must  we,  .Knowing  His 
existence^and  His  might,  remajn  silent  about 
it? 

This  stril^  us  as  being  w/ong.  It  is  wrong 
in  its  inception.  It  is  basically  and  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong.  No  nation  on  earth  has 
ever  owed  so  much  tcythe  Almighty  and  yet 
paid  so  little  tribute: 

By  disagreeing  w»h  the  esteemed  Justices 
of  our  High  Coury'wkdo  not  sit  in  judgment 
on  them,  for  thSir  decision  was  but  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the/moral  turpitude  of  a  Nation. 
Along  with  the  gradual\decline  of  respect 
for  the  individual  has  come  a  spiritual  de¬ 
cline.  As /the  Federal  Government  becomes 
the  all-important  focal  point,  for  our  lives, 
we  tenet  to  forget  God.  As  people  look  more 
and  mre  to  Washington,  they  look  less  and 
less /heavenward.  Mr.  Khrushchewunakes  no 
bo/les  about  it — he  knows  the  direction  in 
ich  we  are  headed.  What  is  to  stop  it? 

Some  may  look  to  Washington,  but  ws  can 
only  cry  “God  help  us  all.” 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mjr.  WHITENER  asked  anu  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  anc^/to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Air.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  tlriat  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  /thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  expressed 
over  the  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  with  reference  to  prayer  in  our 
public  school/ 

Two  great  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressionay  district,  the  Shelby  Daily  Star 
at  Sheljay,  N.C.,  and  the  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette  at  Gastonia,  N.C.,  carried  editorials 
on  j/ne  26,  1962,  the  contents  of  which 
poyit  up  the  serious  error  which  I  he¬ 
re  the  Court  made. 

I  request  that  the  editorials  be  in¬ 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 
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No  money  is  legal  tender  in  this  Nation 
unless  it  carries  the  time -honored  motto 
"In  God  We  Trust.”  / 

Congress  opens  each  session  with  sC  prayer 
and  prayers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremonies  of  the  conventio/s  of  both 
great  parties. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  con¬ 
firms  the  sovereignty  of  God/Almight  in  the 
bailiff’s  opening  cry. 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  now/contains  the  phrase 
“one  nation  under  G09 

These  are  legal,  traditional,  and  utterly 
plain  examples  o f/  how  this  Nation  has 
officially  recognizee  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

■f  the  Constitution,  with 
e  Spanish  Inquisition  and 
of  England  fresh  in  their 
1  the  first  amendment  that 
ake  no  law  respecting  the 
•eligion,  or  prohibiting  the 
•eof.” 

rantee  that  no  U.S.  citizen 
to  pay  taxes  and  support 
shed  by  the  State.  Nor 
would  a  law  be  passed  denying  his  privilege 
,to  exercise  the  faith  of  his  choosing. 

There  is  no  intent  in  the  first  amendment 
to  establish  a  godless  state. 

Adults  may  know  this  and  appreciate  it. 
Children  must  be  taught  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  may  itself  have  violated  the 
first  amendment  because  it  abridges  the 
right  of  conscientious  school  officials  to  place 
a  clear  example  of  faith  in  the  Almighty  be¬ 
fore  impressionable  young  students. 

The  six  Justices — and  thank  heaven  there 
was  a  dissenter — may  well  believe  they  have 
interpreted  correctly  the  letter  of  the  law. 
We  know  in  our  hearts  that  they  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  it. 

We  know,  too,  that  millions  of  Americans, 
including  parents,  teachers,  and  students 
will  continue  to  bow  daily  before  a  power 
greater  than  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  or  the  President. 

Because  this  Nation,  under  God,  may  re¬ 
main  indivisible.  In  a  godless  state  we  will 
surely  perish. 


[From  the  Shelby  Daily  Star,  June  26,  1962 
The  High  Court  Cannot  Take  God  From' 
America’s  Heritage 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  attempted 
to  take  this  Nation  from  under  the  province 
of  God  Almighty. 

A  decision,  calling  a  nonsectarian  school 
prayer  unconstitutional,  is  bitterly  offensive 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  “for  God  and 
country”  is  the  right  philosophy  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  does  not  imply  separation  of  God  and 
state. 

God  is  in  the  heritage  of  America  and 
no  secular  court  can  take  this  away. 

Our  forefathers,  escaping  the  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain’s  colonial  administration, 
noted  that  “man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights.”  Thus  was 
the  Creator  placed  first  in  the  heritage  of 
our  fredeom  and  the  stanch  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  strike  their  names  into  history  under 
that  pledge. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  takes  the  oath  of  office  “swears  (or  af¬ 
firms)  before  God”  and  no  American  Presi¬ 
dent  has  backed  away  from  that  oath,  which 
Incidentally  is  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon’s  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
vmission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ipint  in  the  Record.) 

Ir.  LANE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  ''TOLLEFSON  asked  and  was 
given  perrnission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  TOLLET’SON’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  pr  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  HUDDLES1 
given  permission  to 
at  this  point  in  the 


asked  and  was 
his  remarks 

RD.) 


[Mr.  HUDDLESTON’S,  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

'TRADE  ANCFAD 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 
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June  28 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  on  the  labor  views 
on  this  trade  legislation.  The  facts  are 
often  clouded  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  reporting  of  these  views  is  presented 
to  the  public. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  top  leaders  of  labor  represent¬ 
ing  the  AFL-CIO.  However,  it  would  be 
a  serious  error  to  say  that  labor  as  a 
whole  endorses  this  legislation  as 
Written.  In  fact,  the  position  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  been  pictured  as  being  whole 
heartedly  behind  this  bill  before  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
no  way  that  a  person  can  vote  for  this 
legislation  under  a  closed  rule  that  will 
not  be  in  disagreement  with  some  if  not 
all  of  the  above-named  organizations. 

For  the  Record,  I  quote  the  position  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  followed  by  the  position  of  the 
AFL-CIO  as  of  this  past  week. 

Also,  for  the  Record,  I  present  indi¬ 
vidual  union,  industry,  and  personal 
views  as  expressed  on  the  proposed  trade 
act: 

Pennsylvania  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  20,  1962. 
Re  H.R.  11970. 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  foreign  trade  bill  (H.R.  11970)  will  be 
scheduled  for  House  floor  action  the  week 
beginning  June  25.  Our  association  and  its 
10,000  members  are  deeply  troubled  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  provisions  in  title  III  of  this 
bill  which  sets  up  special  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  for  unemployed  workers,  re¬ 
training  of  such  workers,  and  assistance  to 
firms  certified  as  damaged  by  increased  im¬ 
ports. 

According  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  workers  un¬ 
employed  because  of  increased  imports  would 
receive  65  percent  of  their  weekly  earnings 
up  to  65  percent  of  the  average  national  in¬ 
dustrial  wage.  Maximum  benefits  would  be 
around  $61  a  week.  Benefits  would  continue 
for  52  weeks  and  can  be  extended  another 
26  weeks  if  the  person  is  undergoing  retrain¬ 
ing  or  is  over  60  years  of  age. 

In  contrast,  a  domestic  worker  who  be¬ 
comes  unemployed  because  his  employer 
might  be  a  supplier  to  a  firm  closed  down 
by  foreign  imports,  is  limited  to  State  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  If  he  is  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  maximum  allowable  is 
$40  a  week  for  30  weeks. 

If  both  types  of  unemployed  workers  were 
to  take  retraining,  the  difference  is  even 
more  pronounced. 

yhe  individual  taking  the  training  under 
the  foreign  trade  bill  would  receive  $61  a 
week  for  as  long  as  1  y2  years.  The  other 
worker  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  year  would  only  be  entitled  to  benefits 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  quarterly 
State  unemployment  compensation  benefit 
payment.  Under  current  conditions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  this  would  amount  to  about  $32  a 
week  for  52  weeks. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to 
unemployed  domestic  workers  when  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  is  accorded  to  workers  who 
become  unemployed  because  of  foreign  im¬ 
ports. 

We  therefore  exhort  you  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  this  highly  discriminatory  feature  in 
H.R.  11970.  We  will  sincerely  appreciate  your 
support  to  have  this  section  (title  III)  of  the 
bill  deleted. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
and  attention  to  this  very  Important  Federal 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Seeton, 

Secretary. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  The  proposed  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  one  of  the  most  crucial 
issues  to  come  before  this  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  will  be  debated  on  the  House  floor 
within  the  next  few  days. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  strongly  supported 
granting  the  President  expanded  authority 
to  adjust  tariffs  in  order  to  insure  expansion 
of  our  trade  with  the  Common  Market  and 
with  other  friendly  nations. 

A  most  important  section  of  H.R.  11970 
would  provide  trade  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms  and  workers  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  import  competition.  Firms  would 
receive  loans,  tax  advantages,  and  technical 
assistance  to  modernize  or  to  enter  new  lines 
of  production.  Workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
would  receive  retraining,  relocation  allow¬ 
ances  and  trade  readjustment  allowances 
up  to  65  percent  of  their  average  weekly 
wages  for  at  least  52  weeks. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  adversely  af¬ 
fected  workers  and  firms  deserve  special  Fed¬ 
eral  protection,  since  injury  would  occur 
only  because  the  Congress  and  the  President 
had  made  a  conscious  decision  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  These  work¬ 
ers  and  firms  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the 
burden  alone. 

It  is  believed  that  a  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  made  with  instructions  to  cut  down 
or  eliminate  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
Adoption  of  such  a  motion  would  be  uncon¬ 
scionable. 

In  his  testimony  on  this  bill,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  said : 

“Let  me  say  again  that  we  regard  these 
two  features  of  the  bill — trade  liberalization 
and  the  safeguards  against  injury,  especially 
adjustment  assistance — as  inseparable.  We 
would  not  support  additional  safeguards 
without  trade  liberalization;  and  we  would 
not  support  trade  liberalization  without  the 
additional  safeguards.” 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  urges  you  to  op¬ 
pose  the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  compromise  between  these 
views.  Let  us  go  further  and  see  what 
various  international  unions  have  had 
to  say  about  this  legislation  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled: 

Excerpts  From  AFL-CIO  Debate  on  Foreign 

Trade  Relations,  December  11,  1962, 

Biennial  Convention  at  Miami  Beach, 

Fla. — Proceedings:  Pages  51-67,  Third 

Day 

Mr.  E.  L.  Wheatley,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters: 

“We  are  not  anti  to  any  foreign  nation. 
We  are  anti  to  having  the  rights  of  Con¬ 
gress  turned  over  to  the  State  Department. 

“You  can  talk  of  giving  money  to  help 
distressed  people  and  train  them  to  come 
into  new  industries.  *  *  *  We  do  not  think 
that  program  will  get  there  in  time  to  do 
any  good  in  the  way  of  offering  relief  for 
our  people. 

***** 

“But  you  people  remember  how  long  it 
takes  the  American  labor  movement  to  even 
raise  the  minimum  rate  here,  and  that  is 


too  long  *  *  *  to  assume  that  the  pottery 
workers  and  the  other  thousands  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  job  opportunities  are  going  to  sit  and 
wait  on  the  relief  lines  while  some  labor 
organization  in  these  other  nations  brings 
up  a  decent  minimum.” 

Mr.  George  Baldanzi,  president,  United 
Textile  Workers: 

“We  are  not  for  isolation.  We  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade.  But  our  definition  of  rec¬ 
iprocity  is  that  we  will  supply  nations  with 
products  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  will 
buy  from  them  products  which  we  need  and 
we  do  not  have. 

“We  do  not  interpret  reciprocal  trade  to 
be  a  concept  under  which  we  will  permit 
low-wage  areas  or  no-wage  areas  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  entire  industries  in  this 
country,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
friends. 

***** 

“With  due  respect  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  I  firmly  believe  has  a  feeling  and  a 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  principle  that  we  should 
give  to  any  President  the  right  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  wipe  out  any  kind  of  tariff  or 
controls  as  an  individual  administrative  act, 
because  who  may  be  President  today  may 
be  one  type  of  personality.  Who  may  be 
President  tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now 
may  be  a  completely  different  personality. 

“When  there  are  corporate  interests  *  *  * 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe,  that  are  establishing 
plants  that  are  more  modern  than  ours  to¬ 
day,  unless  we  get  some  safeguard  against 
wholesale  importation  into  this  country, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  5  years  from  now 
these  same  automated  factories  that  are 
being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  world  *  *  * 
will  not  curtail  operations  in  this  country 
and  dump  all  the  cheap  goods  right  back 
here  in  the  United  States.” 

***** 

Mr.  Enoch  Rust,  vice  president,  United 
Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers: 

“Well,  I  went  to  Washington  and  I  didn’t 
have  to  stay  long  until  I  found  that  we  did 
not  have  a  trade  program  based  on  the  law 
as  written,  the  reciprocal  trade  program  of 
1934  and  amended  several  times  thereafter. 
***** 

“Why  are  we  excited?  There  was  enough 
window  glass  imported  in  1959  and  1960  to 
furnish  over  4  million  six-room  dwellings. 
*  *  *  In  that  period  of  time  (1959  and  1960) 
over  a  million  automobiles  were  imported 
into  this  country  carrying  30  million  square 
feet  of  glass  and  carrying  5  million  rubber 
tires  replacing  thousands  of  rubber  workers, 
thousands  of  glassworkers,  thousands  of  tex¬ 
tile  workers,  and  thousands  of  automobile 
workers. 

***** 

“We  were  told  by  Khrushchev  that  he  was 
going  to  bury  us  economically.  What  did  we 
do  to  help  him  do  it?  We  gave  him  a  spade 
to  dig  the  hole  with  and  to  throw  the  dirt  in 
our  face.” 

Mr.  George  Burdon,  president,  United  Rub¬ 
ber,  Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plastic  Workers: 

“In  the  rubber  industry  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  serious  challenge  from  the  growing 
imports  of  rubber  footwear.  *  *  *  imports 
totaled  50  million  pairs  in  1959  and  doubled 
to  100  million  pairs  in  1960. 

***** 

“We  have  an  average  of  $2.50  an  hour  ver¬ 
sus  an  average  in  sofne  other  countries  of  23 
cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  compete  with 
that  kind  of  competition.” 

Mr.  George  Fecteau,  president,  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America: 

“In  1949  we  imported  3  million  pairs  of 
shoes.  *  *  *  We  exported  6  million  pairs. 

“Last  year,  1960,  we  imported  30  million 
pairs  *  *  *  and  our  exports  had  dropped  to 
3  million  pairs  to  all  countries,  so  that  the 
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balance  we  have  been  speaking  about  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  in  favor  of  the  shoe  industry. 

“Many  of  our  companies  In  the  shoe  indus¬ 
try — the  large  companies,  those  who  can 
afford  to  move — have  moved  to  Japan.  They 
have  moved  to  Italy.  They  have  moved  to 
other  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  have 
closed  shoe  factories  here  in  the  United 
States.  *  «  «  These  companies  are  moving 
for  profit  reasons. 

***** 

“We  have  estimated  that  unless  some  pro¬ 
tection  *  *  *  comes  about  *  *  *  the  shoe 
industry  here  will  become  extinct  as  the 
dodo  bird  within  8  years. 

***** 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  people  employed 
in  those  industries  can  go  to  other  indus¬ 
tries.  As  one  who  has  been  in  the  field  and 
has  seen  factory  after  factory  close  down, 
and  has  seen  the  efforts  of  our  union  and 
these  workers  to  place  themselves  in  indus¬ 
try,  I  know  that  such  talk  is  a  lot  of  damned 
foolishness.  It  is  not  practical  or  just.” 

Mr.  William  Pollock,  president,  Textile 
Workers  of  America : 

“Since  1934  we  have  been  for  reciprocal 
trade;  but  we  feel  as  an  industry  and  as 
representatives  of  the  workers  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  that  we  should  not  be  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  international  trade. 

“You  know,  it  is  all  very  well  to  be  for 
international  trade,  but  we  represent  work¬ 
ers  *  *  *  and  they  are  told  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  international  trade  we  must  accept 
the  imports  from  other  nations,  and  ‘To 
protect  you  we  will  retrain  you  and  prepare 
you  to  go  into  some  other  industry.’  Well,  I 
think  this  is  fine,  it  is  as  it  should  be. 

“But  when  you  get  an  individual  that  has 
spent  20  or  30  years  learning  a  skill  *  *  * 
only  to  find  his  job  shipped  to  some  other 
nation  and  he  is  to  be  trained  to  go,  maybe 
to  the  electronic  industry,  where  they  are 
barely  paying  a  minimum  wage,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  this  is  a  sacrifice 
he  must  make  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
***** 

"I  know  that  in  1962  when  we  have  to 
elect  a  full  Congress,  if  the  representatives 
of  our  unions  go  to  a  Congressman  in  that 
congressional  district  and  find  that  he  is 
going  to  vote  for  a  liberal  trade  program 
that  will  export  their  jobs  to  Europe,  that  he 
cannot  count  on  their  votes  to  send  him 
back  to  Washington.”  , 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO: 
“If  you  read  this  resolution  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  we  are  setting  forth  stipula¬ 
tions  that  we  feel  should  go  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

***** 

We  call  for  retention  of  the  escape  clause 
provision  in  the  new  legislation,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  point  to  section  4  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolution,  that:  The  new  legislation 
should  direct  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  mitigate  problems 
of  market  disruption. 

“To  all  these  organizations,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  when  the  legislation  comes  up  *  *  * 
that  our  legislative  department,  our  re¬ 
search  department,  our  economists,  and 
everybody  concerned  will  cooperate  with 
these  organizations  and  try  to  get  in  the 
legislative  safeguards  to  protect  them  to  the 
maximum  extent  that  is  possible. 

“But  we  cannot  *  *  *  depart  from  the  idea 
of  a  reciprocal  trade  pact  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  George  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  res¬ 
olutions  committee ; 


“This  resolution  goes  further  than  any 
other  trade  policy  resolution  adopted  by 
this  federation,  in  the  direction  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  industries  against  undue  hardship 
because  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
***** 

“If  you  will  look  at  paragraph  6  and  you 
will  find  that  it  says;  ‘In  all  phases  of  tariff 
and  trade  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
seek  to  safeguard  the  absolute  historic  levels 
of  production  of  significant  industries.’ 

“Now  that  means  only  one  thing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  imports  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the 
point  where  they  cause  serious  injury  to  any 
of  our  historic  industries.” 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  theme  runs 
through  all  of  the  foregoing' correspond¬ 
ence.  It  seems  to  say  over  and  over 
again,  “We  are  for  reciprocal,  we  are 
for  expanded,  we  are  for  free  trade  but.” 

Therein  lies  the  trouble.  The  but,  if 
analyzed  and  each  exception  written  into 
the  bill,  there  would  be  no  trade  bill  pass 
this  House  this  week.  The  Members 
would  find  themselves  forced  to  make  a 
decision  between  the  conflicting  desires 
of  the  various  supporters.  Under  the 
closed  rule  all  this  is  put  under  the  rug, 
and  we  can,  if  we  so  desire,  vote  under 
the  the  protective  covenant  of  a  closed 
rule. 

Personally,  this  proves  again  that 
where  our  own  interests  are  at  stake  we 
are  just  the  same  as  glassworkers,  tile 
workers,  coal  miners  and  others  who  are 
accused  of  being  protectionists  because 
they,  too,  are  fighting  for  the  one  thing 
that  matters  in  our  economy — a  job, 
whether  it  be  as  a  Congressman  or  a 
textile  worker. 

The  issue,  being  resolved  today,  has 
had  little  or  no  factual  presentation, 
item  by  item,  industry  by  industry,  and 
yet  the  acknowledged  injury  already  in¬ 
flated  and  the  added  injury  proposed  is 
important  enough  to  make  injury  relief 
the  main  bone  of  contention  between 
labor  and  management  leaders. 

In  this  regard,  the  following  corre¬ 
spondence  from  individual  industries  and 
domestic  producers  of  what  might  be 
termed  “expendetile”  items  should  be 
placed  before  the  Congress  at  this  time: 

International  Molders  & 

Allied  Workers  Union, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  24, 1962. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Several 
Subordinate  Unions,  Greeting: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  every  local 
union  because  the  jobs  of  our  members  are 
at  stake  and  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  save  these  jobs. 

Foreign  trade  bill  (H.R.  9900)  is  pending 
before  Congress.  This  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  right  to  lower  and  even  to 
abolish  tariffs.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  how  this  bill  will  improve  the 
job  situation  through  free  trade.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  such  speculative  talk. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  some  8,600 
tons  of  soil  pipe  have  been  dumped  in  this 
country  by  foreign  countries  where  wage 
scales  and  working  conditions  are  far  inferior 
to  ours.  That  is  more  than  50  percent  of 
soil  pipe  imports  for  all  of  last  year.  It 
means  a  loss  of  about  20,000  man-days  of 


employment  in  the  industry  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  alone. 

If  H.R.  9900  becomes  law,  the  soil  pipe 
industry  may  well  cease  to  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  I  can  only  guess  at  how  many 
foundries  will  be  forced  to  the  wall  and  out 
of  business. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  so-called  peril  point 
escape  clause  through  which  some  tariff  re¬ 
lief  can  be  obtained  if  an  industry  is  in 
danger  of  extinction  in  this  country  because 
of  the  dumping  of  imports.  The  President 
wants  that  clause  out  of  the  bill.  With  that 
clause  out,  there  is  no  way  to  even  try  to 
save  certain  industries. 

This  is  a  most  serious  situation  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  we  must  not  sit  on  our  hands 
while  our  jobs  are  taken  out  from  under  us 
through  destruction  of  our  industry.  We  can 
do  something  about  it  because  we  are  the 
voters  of  this  country.  Our  representatives 
in  Congress  will  listen  to  us  if  we  tell  them 
what  we  think. 

I  ask  every  local  union  and  member  of 
the  International  Molders’  and  Allied  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  to  take  about  5  minutes  of  their 
time  and  write  to  their  Congressman  and 
Senator,  telling  them,  in  their  own  words, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  H.R.  9900  and  par¬ 
ticularly  are  they  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  take  the  peril  point  escape  clause  out  of 
the  bill. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wm.  A.  Lazzerini, 

President. 

Soil  Pipe  Imports 

Alabama  Pipe  Co., 
Division  of  Woodward  Iron  Co., 
Anniston,  Ala.,  June  11,  1962. 

M -.  H.  E.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Harold  Slane. 

Mr.  Vincent  Gerace. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Struve. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Shaw. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Orrison. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bond. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton. 

Attached  is  tabulation  of  soil  pipe  and 
fittings  imports,  by  countries  of  origin  and 
ports  of  entry,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962. 

The  fi’st  quarter  for  1962  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  160  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1961,  whereas  the  month  of  March  1962, 
only  increased  81.7  percent  over  March  1961. 

Shipments  from  France  fell  off  consider¬ 
ably  in  March,  whereas  shipments  from  Mex¬ 
ico  and  India  increased  considerably.  The 
imports  of  fittings  from  Mexico,  during 
March,  was  more  than  the  amount  Imported 
during  the  2  previous  months.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  imports  from  India. 

The  west  coast  still  is  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  pressure  from  imported  material  with 
62.68  percent  of  the,  total  going  into  these 
ports  during  the  first  quarter  and  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  the  March  imports  came 
into  the  west  coast  compared  to  59.3  per¬ 
cent  for  the  first  2  months  of  the  year. 

The  average  declared  value  of  the  imports 
during  March  was  $101.83,  compared  to  the 
average  declared  value  of  $103.77  per  ton 
for  March  of  1961,  and  $105.77  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1962.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  February  price  drop  in  this  country 
had  its  expected  effect  on  their  declared 
value.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
they  dropped  their  prices  a  corresponding 
amount  in  the  countries  of  origin  at  the 
same  time. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Perry,  Jr. 
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Alabama  Pipe  Co.,  Division  of  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Soil  pipe  imports 


March 

1962 

March 

1961 

3  months 

Of  1962 

3  months 
of  1961 

Tons _ _ _ _ 

2,890 
81.7 
$294,  316 
$101. 83 

1,590 

9,124 
159.9 
$965, 072 
$105.  77 

3,510 

Increase  (percent) . . . . . . 

Declared  value _ 

$165, 002 
$103.  77 

$370, 336 
$105. 50 

Dollars  per  ton _ _ _ _ 

Country  of  origin 


March  1962 

Percent 

3  months 
of  1962 

Percent 

Mexico . . . . . . 

Tom 

296 

512 

1,379 

10.24 

17. 72 

47.72 

Tom 

551 

518 

6,436 

39 

652 

928 

6.04 
5.  68 
70.  54 
.43 
7. 14 
10.17 

United  Kingdom . . . . . . 

France _ 

West  Germany _ _ _ 

Australia . . . . . . . 

188 

515 

6.50 

17.82 

India _ _ _ _ _ 

Total  tons . . . 

2,890 

100.00 

9,124 

100.00 

Ports  of  entry 


March  1962 

Percent 

3  months 
of  1962 

Percent 

North  Atlantic. . . . . . 

Tom 

535 

333 

18.  51 
11.52 

Tom 

1,340 

14.69 

South  Atlantic _ _ _ _ 

Gulf . . . . 

West  coast _ 

2,022 

69.97 

5,  719 

Puerto  Rico. . . . . . 

Total  tons . . . 

2,890 

100.00 

9,124 

100.00 

Ports  of  entry 
[Included  in  above  figures] 


New  York _ 

Philadelphia _ 

Maryland . 

Florida _ 

New  Orleans _ 

Galveston _ 

Mobile _ 

Los  Angeles _ 

San  Francisco _ 

San  Diego _ 

Portland-Seattle.. 


March  1962 

Percent  of 

3  months 

total 

of  1962 

535 

18. 51 

969 

333 

11.52 

905 

1,233 

42.66 

3,072 

371 

12.83 

1,890 

1296 

10.24 

1551 

122 

4.22 

206 

Percent  of 
total 


10.62 
L  75 
2.  31 
9.92 
6. 12 
1.75 
4.  38 
33.67 
20.  71 
6.  04 
2.  26 


i  Imports  through  San  Diego  same  as  imports  from  Mexico  which  would  be  soil  pipe  fittings. 


National  Association  of  Glove 
Manufacturers,  Inc., 

Gloversville,  N.Y.,  June  20,  1962. 
Hon.  Carleton  King, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carleton:  I  was  very  sorry  I  couldn’t 
join  you  at  the  meeting  last  Saturday, 
but  there  were  just  too  many  pressures,  and 
I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  understand  it  was  a  very 
successful  meeting  and  you  did  a  splendid 
job. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Canada,  in  which  you  will  note 
they  state  there  is  a  25-percent  duty  on  golf 
gloves  entering  that  country.  This  we  under¬ 
stand,  as  it  was  part  of  our  bargaining 
arrangement  with  them  under  our  most  fa¬ 
vored  nation  policy. 

The  second  paragraph  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  you  will  note  they  add 
an  additional  11 -percent  sales  tax.  This  is 
not  true  of  Canada  alone,  but  is  true  of 
almost  every  country  with  which  we  nego¬ 
tiate;  and  our  State  Department  refuses  to 
take  this  into  consideration.  They  concern 
themselves  only  with  tariff  rates  and  exclude 
internal  sales  taxes,  even  though  they  know 
that  such  exist. 


What  possibility  do  you  think  there  is, 
when  the  tariff  bill  comes  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  of  adding  a  rider  to  it,  having  all  types 
of  gloves  excluded  from  further  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  for  the  next  5  years?  The  bill  H.R. 
11970. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Casev,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

National  Revenue,  Canada,  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Excise, 

Revenu  National  du  Canada,  Dou- 

ANES  ET  ACCISE, 

Ottawa,  June  18, 1962. 
National  Association  of  Glove 

Manufacturers,  Inc., 

Gloversville,  N.Y. 

Attention:  Mr.  James  H.  Casey,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
13th  instant,  you  are  advised  that  men’s  golf 
gloves  would  be  classified  for  customs  entry 
purposes  under  tariff  item  568b(2)  and  du¬ 
tiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem  most  fa¬ 
vored  nations  tariff  when  manufactured  in 
and  imported  from  the  United  States. 


In  addition  to  the  duty  there  would  be 
payable  the  sales  tax  of  11  percent  levied  on 
the  customs  duty  paid  value. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Hough, 

Dominion  Customs  Appraiser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  hear  a  lot 
about  relief  under  the  escape  clause. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  trade 
pacts  in  the  United  States  knows  full 
well  that  relief  is  granted  only  when  the 
injured  party  is  practically  on  the  death 
bed  of  bankruptcy. 

The  following  telegram  received  this 
past  week  shows  how  commercial  the 
trade  policy  of  foreign  countries  is,  has 
been,  and  I  regret  to  say,  always  will  be. 
This  correspondence  involves  a  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Tariff  Commission  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  an  appeal  for  a  change  in 
the  tariff  regulations  on  olives  changing 
the  computation  of  the  tariff  from  a 
measure  by  gallonage  to  a  per  pound 
basis.  This  would  of  course  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  exporting  country  by 
eliminating  the  weight  of  water  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ad  valorem  tariff  charge: 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  19,  1962. 

Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Imports  and 
Exports,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Within  the  last  48  hours,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  considered  a  certain  provision 
of  the  tariff  schedule  which  is  the  second 
item  listed  in  annex  1  of  their  notice  of 
hearing  items  148.42 — 0.50,  part  9-B,  sched¬ 
ule  1;  please  be  advised  that  the  olive  advis¬ 
ory  board  consisting  of  several  thousand 
growers  and  some  20  canners  are  concerned 
as  to  the  machination  involved  in  this  re¬ 
quest.  The  California  Olive  Advisory  Board 
is  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  existing 
duty  for  olives  in  brine  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever.  We  oppose  any  further  change  in 
the  tariff  classification  for  this  group  of 
products,  and  any  change  in  the  conversion 
factors  presently  being  used,  either  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  or  convert  the  rates  of  duty  (now  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  gallons)  into  a  pound 
basis.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  con¬ 
version  factor  now  being  used  is  5.7  pounds 
per  gallon,  and  that  this  conversion  factor 
includes  the  brine. 

Obviously,  if  the  conversion  factor  is 
changed,  it  will  result  in  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  of  duty  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  conversion  factor  is  increased  so  that 
a  gallon  is  considered  to  hold  more  pounds 
than  5.7,  clearly  the  result  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  duty  per  pound.  If  a  change  is 
made  to  a  drained  weight  basis  of  conver¬ 
sion,  again  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  per 
pound  will  be  reduced. 

According  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
for  May  31,  1962,  published  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Greece’s  1961  table-olive  produc¬ 
tion  will  probably  total  98,500  short  tons  as 
compared  with  24,000  in  1960,  54,000  in  1959, 
and  44,000  in  1958.  Of  this  bumper  produc¬ 
tion,  exports  from  Greece  are  expected  to 
be  23,000  short  tons  this  year,  as  compared 
with  12,000  last  year,  21,000  in  1959-60,  and 
11,900  in  1958-59. 

With  a  larger-than-normal  supply,  it 
would  be  quite  understandable  if  the  Greek 
producers  who  export  to  this  country  should 
suggest  an  administrative  change  that  would 
result  in  reducing  the  rate  of  duty,  since  this 
would  afford  a  convenient  way  of  lowering 
the  price.  It  is  likewise  understandable 
that  the  California  olive  industry  is  unalter- 
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ably  opposed  to  such  an  administrative 
change. 

Daryl  Hutchins, 
Manager,  Olive  Advisory  Board. 


Summary  Statement  of  Ralph  P.  Frey, 
President  of  American  Watch  Workers 
Union,  Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  87th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  March  21,  1962 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
we  speak  for  the  watchmakers  and  tool  and 
diemakers  who  do  the  work  at  Hamilton, 
Elgin,  Waltham,  and  Bulova  and  we  have 
had  experience  with  the  problems  before  the 
committee. 

What  you  are  now  considering  has  already 
happened  to  us.  We  have  the  symptoms  of 
economic  illness — employment  is  down  from 
10,000  to  2,000  on  watches— Waltham  watch 
is  gone — the  Elgin  Plant  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
has  shut  down— Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Bulova 
stagger  along  with  meager  production  sched¬ 
ules  and  with  employees  working  short 
time — and  our  share  of  the  domestic  market 
has  shrunk  from  40  percent  prewar  to  ap¬ 
proximately  8  percent  today.  This  deteriora¬ 
tion  has  occurred  despite  our  demonstrated 
efficiency  and  modest  tariff  protection. 
Since  1954  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
annually  that  conditions  have  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  improved  to  warrant  reducing  the 
protection  we  now  have.  We  have  already 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  free 
trade.  Approximately  92  percent  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  has  been  made  available  to 
our  friends  overseas. 

This  bill  permits  elimination  of  industrial 
capabilities.  We  have  three  suggested 
amendments  which  we  think  make  sense. 

First.  We  urge  that  this  bill  incorporate 
the  principle  that  no  industrial  capability 
important  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  eliminated  in  the 
course  of  freeing  up  trade. 

The  national  interest  involves  more  than 
help  to  companies  and  workers  after  injury. 
There  will  be  instances  of  skills  which  we 
should  preserve. 

Second.  We  urge  that  the  bill  set  forth 
the  procedural  requirement  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  evaluate  an  industry  prior  to  elimina¬ 
tion  and  determine,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
national  interest  factors,  whether  the  indus¬ 
trial  capability  should  be  eliminated  or 
preserved.  We  should  take  a  good  look  be¬ 
fore  permitting  an  important  capability  to 
expire.  An  important  capability  can  be 
eliminated  automatically  by  inaction,  or  by 
default  without  anyone  ever  looking  it  over 
to  see  if  It  is  needed. 

Third.  The  1-year  limitation  on  updated 
earlier  proclamations  set  forth  in  section  248 
(c)(2)  should  be  stricken.  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  treating  earlier  proclamations 
which  have  been  kept  current  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  any  differently  from  new  ac¬ 
tions.  Further,  existing  updated  cases  of 
injury  are  hard  core  situations  where  there 
is  no  more  room  to  give  and  the  industry 
will  either  live  or  die.  Also,  there  is  an  in¬ 
ference  in  this  1-year  limitation  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  not  done  its  job.  We 
say  the  Tariff  Commission  has  done  its  job 
and  furnished  competent  updated  informa¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  to  the  President 
which  he  has  accepted. 

In  support  of  our  recommendation  that  no 
industrial  capability  important  to  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  should  be  automatically 
eliminated  without  a  prior  evaluation,  we 
wish  to  cite  a  few  factors  involved  in  our 
situation  which  we  think  dictate  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  should  exercise  some  cau¬ 
tion  and  avoid  blind  and  automatic  termi¬ 
nations: 

1.  This  industry  has  been  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  oversea  producers.  One  obvious 
reason  is  the  wage  differential — one-third  of 
our  rates  in  Europe  and  one-sixth  in  Japan- 


in  a  product  containing  80  to  90  percent 
labor  cost.  Despite  our  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
tection,  we  deteriorate. 

2.  All  other  leading  industrial  nations  of 
the  world,  except  the  United  States,  have 
encouraged  and  extended  jeweled-watch  pro¬ 
duction,  which  the  figures  below  so  clearly 
indicate.  Our  policy  permitting  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Either  they  are  right  or  we  are 
right,  but  we  both  cannot  be  right: 

Switzerland _  35,  000,  000 

Russia _  26,  000,  000 

Japan _  9,  000,  000 

France _ _  7,  000,  000 

West  Germany _  5;  000,  000 

Great  Britain _  3,  000,  000 

United  States _ _  1,200,000 

3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the 
free  world  or  our  export  industries  by  sur¬ 
rendering  what  is  left  of  our  domestic- mar¬ 
ket. 

4.  We  stand  to  lose  much  by  elimination 
of  the  industry  in  the  space-missile  age. 
The  essence  of  its  value  is  the  skill  forming 
the  capability  of  applying  extremely  close 
tolerances  to  very  small  pieces  on  a  mass  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  If  eliminated  it  would  take 
substantial  money,  facilities,  tools,  ma¬ 
chines,  training  schools,  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly  time,  to  put  the  operation  together. 
If  we  didn’t  have  it  we  would  be  thinking  of 
a  crash  program  to  establish  it. 

5.  We  have  made  mistakes  before  by  au¬ 
tomatic  elimination  of  important  capabilities 
and  had  to  reestablish  them  on  a  priority 
basis.  Before  World  War  II  we  imported 
rather  than  manufactured  jewel  bearings. 
When  Hitler  closed  the  Swiss  border,  we  had 
to  establish  the  capability  within  this  indus¬ 
try.  After  the  war,  we  let  the  capability  die 
and  again  imported.  Cold  war  threats  have 
since  reawakened  the  Government  and 
Bulova  staffed  and  now  manages  a  Govern¬ 
ment  jewel-bearing  facility  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
Hamilton  and  Elgin  assisted  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Today  it  is  national  policy  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  contractors  to  secure  jewel  bearings 
from  that  source  in  order  to  build  up  and 
maintain  that  capability. 

6.  The  importance  of  this  industry  to  na¬ 
tional  security  is  well  documented  in  state¬ 
ments  from  Presidents  down  to  chiefs  of 
procurement  bureaus  and  departments  of 
the  armed  services.  Military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements  for  this  capability  in 
time  of  emergency  will  increase  in  the  future. 

7.  Experience  dictates  that  we  should  not 
rely  on  oversea  sources  in  time  of  emergency 
for  skills  we  now  possess.  Our  Swiss  friends 
have  traditionally  followed  a  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality.  Our  other  friends  overseas  have  set 
up  this  capability  for  their  own  defense 
needs.  There  is  no  assurance  that  they  will 
have  any  excess  over  their  own  needs  or  that 
they  will  even  be  in  operation. 

8.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  largest  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
industry — not  the  companies  or  their  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  summary,  we  recomemnd: 

1.  That  the  bill  incorporate  a  statement  of 
policy  that  no  industrial  capability  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest  should  be 
eliminated  in  the  course  of  freeing  up  trade. 

2.  That  the  bill  contain  a  procedural  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  President  to  evaluate, 
after  investigation,  the  capability  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  likely  to  be  eliminated  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  important  restrictions  and  decide, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  national  interest  fac¬ 
tors,  whether  it  should  be  eliminated  or 
preserved. 

3.  That  the  automatic  1-year  termination 
of  updated  earlier  proclamations  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  trick  in  the  book 
is  used  by  every  nation  to  protect  their 
industry,  their  jobs,  and  their  production 
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whether  it  is  manufactured,  farmed,  or 
mined. 

I  recognize  that  compared  to  automo¬ 
biles,  airplanes,  trucks,  steel,  and  other 
major  products,  olives  are  just  nit  on  a 
gnat’s  back;  however,  when  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  out  of  67  million  Americans 
earning  a  living  in  all  areas  of  industry, 
service,  farming,  professions,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  communications,  only  6,767,- 
700  workers  are  employed  in  the  top  200 
giants  of  the  top  20  major  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

The  breakdown  of  these  20  industries 
show  some  interesting  figures  never 
brought  to  light  in  spite  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  when  all  the 
expendible  workers  in  glass,  coal,  autos, 
tile,  and  the  lowly  shirt  button  indus¬ 
tries,  to  mention  a  few,  are  eliminated, 
the  6,767,700  workers  in  the  big  200  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  as  dead  as  dodos  because 


.  they  will  have  no  customers. 

Transport  equipment _  1,  300,  200 

Electrical  machinery _  99,  300 

Primary  metals _  643,  300 

Petroleum _ _ _  512,  000 

Machinery _  493,  200 

Rubber _  378,  200 

Chemicals _  398,  000 

Instruments _  167,  200 

Food -  531,200 

Textiles _  224,  700 

Fabricated  metals _  220,  200 

Paper _ 189,  400 

Stone,  clay,  glass _  176,  800 

Leather _  117,  800 

Lumber _  70,  500 

Tobacco _  77,  400 

Miscellaneous  and  ordnance _  91,  800 

Printing  publications _  78,  000 

Apparel _  63,  500 

Furniture _  35,  000 


Total,  20  industries _  6,  767,  700 


I  sincerely  doubt  that  many  of  us  have 
the  full  concept  of  the  world  trade  pic¬ 
ture.  For  instance,  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  the  pineapple  industry  of 
Hawaii  is  in  trouble,  that  two  of  Kauai’s 
three  pineapple  plantations  and  can¬ 
neries  are  closing.  Layoffs  have  pushed 
unemployment  to  6.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  heavily  mechanized 
sugar  plantations  continue  to  whittle 
down  payrolls;  only  930  workers  till  the 
fields  of  1  company  where  3,000  once 
toiled.  Many  islanders,  particularly  the 
young,  are  leaving  for  Honolulu  or  the 
U.S.  mainland  to  find  work;  a  Kauai 
County  official  estimates  three-fourths 
of  Kauai’s  high  school  graduates  leave 
the  island. 

Although  the  economic  situation  is 
especially  severe  here  on  Kauai,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Hawaii’s  main  island  of 
Oahu,  its  predicament  is  symptomatic  of 
the  problems  bedeviling  the  seven  tiny 
inhabited  islands  that  make  up  the  50th 
State. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry  is 
tightening  its  belt  to  combat  inroads 
made  in  markets  in  recent  years  by 
foreign  pineapple  and  other  domestic 
fruits.  Increased  production  of  low-cost 
pineapple  from  Formosa,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Malaya,  and  other  countries 
has  cut  Hawaii’s  share  of  the  growing 
European  market  sharply;  in  West  Ger- 
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many,  for  example,  Hawaii’s  share  of  the 
pineapple  sales  fell  from  71  percent  in 
1957  to  27  percent  last  year. 

One  wonders  what  the  farmers  of 
America  would  say  if  they  knew  that 
the  Common  Market  has  laid  out  its 
wheat  program  and  it  spells  trouble  for 
the  United  States. 

I  know  this  bill  attempts  to  give  the 
farmers  some  comfort  in  its  provisions 
for  executive  power  and  authority  to 
negotiate  the  lowering  of  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  restrictions  against  U.S.  agriculture. 
However,  just  as  West  Germany  has 
officially  notified  our  country  that  no 
concessions  will  be  granted  U.S.  coal 
producers,  that  the  5.08-percent-a-ton 
tariff  will  stand,  so  you  can  look  to  the 
wheat  price  herein  quoted  to  prevail: 

Why  Europe’s  Wheat  Prices  Will  Rise 

Under  the  Common  Market  agricultural 
policy,  most  farm  crops  will  sell  at  “agreed” 
prices  within  the  Six,  these  prices  to  be 
maintained  by  “levies"  on  imports. 

These  “agreed”  prices  have  not  yet  been 
set,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  they  will' 
be  somewhere  between  the  present  French 
and  German  prices.  For  wheat  this  could 
be  about  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Producer  wheat  prices  in  selected  countries 


a  position  of  paying  subsidies  to  our  own 
wheatgrowers.  We  are  now  going  to  be 
expected  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.60  a  bushel  to  the  Common 
Market  farmers. 

Unless  we  await  the  final  decision  as  to 
who  and  what  the  Common  Market  is 
and  what  it  will  do,  how  can  we  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  bill  containing 
title  1  as  is. 


Prices  per  bushel 
in  U.S.  dollars 

1960-61 

1959-60 

Germany.. . . . 

2. 71-2. 84 
2.56 
2.01 
2.24 
2.22 
1.78 
1.47 
2.50 

2.  71-2.  84 
2.56 
2.07 
2.23 
2.11 
1.81 
1.  47 

Belgium-, . 

Britain . . 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

France,-,  . . . 

United  States  1 _ 

Canada3,  __  _  -  . 

Possible  ECM  “agreed”  price.  — 

1  U.S.  national  average  support  price  including  storage 
and  carrying  charges. 

2  Canada— Initial  price  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  basis 
in  store  Fort  William/Port  Arthur. 

Source:  International  Wheat  Council. 

This  system  may  affect  Canadian  wheat 
sales  in  Europe  because  the  levy  is  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  wheat  price 
in  the  world  market,  and  the  EEC  “agreed” 
price;  and  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades. 
Here  is  an  example  given  to  this  correspond¬ 
ent  on  the  Continent: 

Possible  wheat  prices  in  Germany  with  ECM 
agriculture  policy  in  force 
[In  deutsche  marks  per  100  kg.J 
Soft  European  wheat: 

German  price _ 40 

Levy . . 20 

World  price _ 20 

Hard  U.S.  wheat: 

German  price _ _ 47 

Levy . . 20 

World  price  U.S.  Red  Winter  wheat _  27 

Hard  Canadian  wheat: 

German  price _  49 

Levy - _ _ _ _ _ _  20 

World  price,  Manitoba  No.  1  Northern  wheat-  29 

Thus,  with  the  levy  constant  whatever  the 
grade,  the  price  of  good  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  in  Germany  will  be  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  wheats,  simply  because  it 
commands  a  higher  price  on  world  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  approx¬ 
imately  a  100-percent  increase  on  tariff 
will  be  assessed  against  our  wheat  selling 
price.  There  will  be  a  charge  of  about 
$1.60  tariff  added  to  all  wheat  entering 
the  Common  Market.  The  Europeans 
are  realists  and  expect  our  dreamers  to 
buy  their  bill  of  goods  which  puts  us  in 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  week  of  July  4  approaches,  I 
would  like  to  again  report  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
boating  safety.  As  you  know,  Public 
VLaw  85-911,  which  I  sponsored  during 
e  85th  Congress,  authorizes  the  na¬ 
tionwide  observance  of  National  Safe. 
Boeing  Week  during  the  week  of  July  y 

The  President,  on  March  5  of  this  ypar 
signedNthe  following  proclamation:-' 

Whereas  many  millions  of  our  fellow/6oun- 
trymen  areHengaged  in  recreational  floating; 
and 

Whereas  increased  public  participation  in 
this  healthy,  outdoor  sport  has/emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  attention  to  courtesy 
and  safety  to  minimize  boating  incidents  of 
the  type  which  oftep  lead/to  boating  mis¬ 
haps;  and 

Whereas  concerted  Community  action  is 
required  to  attain  the  /goal  of  making  boat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  safest/family  sports;  and 

Whereas  in  recognition  the  value  of 
maintaining  high /safety  standards  on  our 
waterways,  the  Congress,  by  a\joint  resolu¬ 
tion  approved  June  4,  1958  (72\Stat.  179), 
has  requested/lhe  President  to  proclaim  an¬ 
nually  the  week  that  includes  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week's 

Now  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy  .'^Pres¬ 
ident  o y  the  United  States  of  American  do 
hereby/designate  the  week  beginning  July\l, 
1962,/as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

Ls  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  this  proc¬ 
lamation,  I  urge  all  persons,  organizations, 
d  Government  agencies  interested  in  recre¬ 
ational  boating  and  safety  afloat  to  publicize 
and  observe  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  join  in  this  observance. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  168th. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  one  out  of  every 
five  persons  in  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  recreational  boating  and 
make  use  of  our  many  waterways  during 
1962.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
7  million  recreational  boats  and  35  to  40 
million  people  engaged  in  boating. 

It  is  fitting,  as  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  approaches,  that  we  recognize  and 
review  the  responsibilities  and  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
boating  safety. 


FEDERAL  BOATING  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  A& 
United  States  Code  527,  provides  for  imr- 
ticipation  of  the  several  States  in  afuni- 
form  system  for  the  numbering  and- 
identification  of  undocumented  .Vessels — 
including  boats  used  for  recreational 
purposes.  Since  April  1,  196a,  41  States 
have  enacted  into  law  and/promulgated 
the  necessary  regulations  thereunder, 
numbering  systems  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  as  meeting  the  standards  of  the 
act.  Additionally , /the  numbering  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act/were  extended  to  the 
Commonwealth  <Si  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  aj*u  Guam  by  Public  Law 
87-171,  signed  by  the  President  on  Au¬ 
gust  31  of  la#t  year. 

Section  /  of  the  act  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity/of  boating  laws,  rules,  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  among  the  several  States  and 
the  .Federal  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  subject  to  reasonable 
exceptions  arising  out  of  local  conditions. 
'And  further,  the  Congress  encouraged 
the  highest  degree  of  reciprocity  among 
the  several  jurisdictions. 

Following  passage  of  the  act,  the  Coast 
Guard  invited  the  Council  of  State  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  an 
Advisory  Panel  of  State  Officials  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Council.  This  Ad¬ 
visory  Panel  composed  of  State  legis¬ 
lators,  State  boating  law  administrators, 
and  the  Washington  representative  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  has 
assisted  the  Coast  Guard  immeasurably 
in  the  mutual  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  the  act  became  effective.  We  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  extremely  happy 
that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  representative  on  this  Panel.  . 

The  Panel  has  met  semiannually  since 
its  first  meeting  in  April  1959.  The  fall 
meeting  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
held  with  the  boating  law  administrators 
of  the  41  States  now  having  approved 
numbering  systems.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  that  a  uniform  State  waterway 
marker  system  has  been  developed  as  a 
result  of  these  meetings.  The  system, 
compatible  with  the  Coast  Guard’s  aid- 
to^navigation  program,  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  system  on  waters 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  by  itself 
on  thosR  bodies  under  State  control.  All 
State  Governors  have  been  urged  to 
adopt  anavuse  this  uniform  system  in 
the  interest  sf  water  safety.  This  system 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  boatman  to 
trailer  his  boatNfrom  State  to  State  with 
the  realization  that  he  will  not  have  to 
learn  a  new  system  in  each  and  every 
State,  as  he  enjoys\$he  use  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  waterways. 

Although  we  have  tfhs  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  uniformity  between  the  States, 
there  are  several  major  problems  still  to 
be  ironed  out — the  most  difficult  of  which 
is  what  boats  shall  be  numbered.  The 
Federal  Boating  Act  requires  the  Coast 
Guard  to  number  motor-propelled  boats 
only  if  the  propulsion  engines  exceed  10 
horsepower.  That  part  of  the  act\ap- 
plicable  to  the  States  left  the  scopeN?f 
their  numbering  system  to  each  indivic. , 
ual  State — and  herein  lies  the  problem. 
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remote  water  areas  had  been  possible 
sorior  to  the  inception  of  this  new  type 
program. 

Many  reports  have  been  received  by 
the\Coast  Guard  that  these  mobile 
boarcKng  units  are  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  each  place  they  call.  State  en¬ 
forcement  authorities,  local  residents, 
and  the  visiting  boatmen  have  all  indi¬ 
cated  theirVppreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  by 'the  Units  and  more  often 
than  not  have\equested  that  they  make 
more  frequent  visits  to  an  area.  Insofar 
as  possible,  these  requests  are  met. 
Schedules  for  tneir  operations  are 
planned  well  in  advance  and  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  State  boating  law  officials  for 
their  comments  and  recommendations. 
Such  scheduling  permits\more  efficient 
utilization  of  both  Coast  Guard  mobile 
boarding  units  and  of  Stack  and  local 
enforcement  forces.  \ 

V  FORWARD  PLANNING  \ 

It  is  predicted  that  there  will  bc'a  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  boating,  not  only  on 
our  present  waterways,  but  in  vast  new 
areas  of  water  suitable  for  recreation \s 
a  result  of  new  flood-control  and  irri\ 
gation  projects  throughout  the  country. 
The  effect  of  this  expansion  will  be  to 
multiply  the  already  existing  problems, 
and  increase  the  hazards  and  liabilities 
of  the  boater. 

Forward  planning  in  the  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  law  enforcement  will  require 
the  continued  cooperation  and  effort  by 
all  those  having  a  responsibility  in  the 
field.  The  Coast  Guard  cannot  by  itself 
provide  a  completely  effective  program. 
The  boat  manufacturers,  the  marine 
dealers,  the  boating  associations,  as  well 
as  other  interested  Federal  agencies,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
Coast  Guard  must  join  together  to  insure 
safe  boating. 

National  Safe  Boating  Week — focusing 
attention  upon  the  needs  of  pleasure 
boatment  to  know  and  comply  with  boat¬ 
ing  practices  and  regulations — will  get 
underway  Sunday,  July  1.  The  growing 
success  of  this  annual  observance  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  the  Coast  Guard/ 
and  its  civilian  affiliate,  the  Coast  Guana 
Auxiliary — original  sponsors — and  to  the 
many  who  support  the  event.  / 

It  was  my  pleasure,  in  the  85th/Con- 
gress,  to  assist  in  this  important  program 
of  boating  safety  when  I  sponsored  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing'  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  as  an/annual  ob¬ 
servance  by  Presidential  /proclamation. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Committee,  abhr  chairmaned  by 
Capt.  Richard  Baxter/TJ.S.  Coast  Guard, 
has  done  a  splendid/ job  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  this  event.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  includes 
representatives/irom :  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  American 
Boat  and  Yacht  Council,  American  Na¬ 
tional  RecK Cross,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Girl/Scouts,  National  Association  of 
Engine/and  Boat  Manufacturers,  Amer¬ 
ican  /Powerboat  Association,  National 
Safg  Boating  Association,  National  Safe¬ 
ty/ Council,  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  United  States  Power  Squadrons 
/and  the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  nationwide 
program  has  been  that  much  of  the  safe¬ 


ty  material  provided  for  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  will  be  used  throughout 
the  entire  boating  season. 

To  those  who  are  members  of  the  na¬ 
tional  and  local  committees  for  National 
Safe  Boating  Week,  I  extend  my  con¬ 
gratulations.  I  urge  all  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  safe  boating  to  join  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 


f  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Libonati]  is  recognized  for  3 
hours. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  history  of  the  Common  Market, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  in  January  1962  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  agricultural  policy,  and 
the  implications  of  this  policy,  call  for 
persistent  efforts  for  removal  of  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  on  exports  for  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  products.  These  efforts, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  successful  as  to  industrial  goods, 
and  are  almost  complete  at  this  writing. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome,  establishing  the 
Common  Market — 1957 — contemplated 
the  ultimate  unification  of  European 
trade,  both  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
goods.  The  six  signers  realized  that  a 
slow  process  was  inevitable — because  of 
national  pride,  historical  antagonisms, 
and  competitive  areas  of  similar  products. 

As  a  result,  the  economic  barriers  were 
abolished  among  themselves.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  capital  and  labor  across  their 
borders  have  electrified  the  world  of 
commerce  and  industry.  A  tariff  for  out¬ 
siders  was  established  and  is  causing 
panic  among  nonmember  countries. 

In  5  years  the  growth  of  the  Common 
Market  has  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  realized  now  that,  with  economic 
unity,  political  unification  is  evident, 
even  though  it  affects  the  sovereignity  of 
these  nations. 

Even  President  de  Gaulle  is  in  favor 
of  a  confederation  of  states,  controlled 
by  a  central  body,  with  a  unanimous  vote 
on  questions. 

Great  Britain  and  the  seven  nations 
in  opposition  to  the  Common  Market, 
called  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  dissolved  recently.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  competition  was  too  much. 

Last  year  Britain  decided  to  join  the 
Common  Market  and  her  application  is 
to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  in  Brus¬ 
sels  this  summer. 

The  British  favor  the  French  version 
of  a  confederation  but  are  susceptible  to 
a  political  union.  Norway  and  Denmark 
have  applied  for  full  membership  and 
are  also  agreeable. 

Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
three  neutrals,  desire  associate  member¬ 
ships,  joining  purely  the  economic  as¬ 
sociation,  and  shy  from  the  political  set¬ 
up.  Each  realizes  that  the  Common 
Market  will  destroy  their  economies,  but 
reserve  for  purposes  of  retaining  their 
neutrality  nad  other  reasons,  their  polit¬ 
ical  aspect.  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
maintain  that  their  neutral  position  gives 
stability  to  Europe.  Austria  is  prevented 
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because  of  her  Soviet  agreements  from 
joining  political  organizations;  Chancel¬ 
lor  Gerbach’s  recent  visit  to  the  White 
House,  seeking  the  President’s  purpose¬ 
ful  help  and  advice,  reflects  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  political  unity  of  the  members  of 
the  Common  Market  will  contribute  to  its 
strength.  The  United  States  supports 
this  view.  If  limited  to  politically 
united  members,  solely,  then  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  others  will  be  critically  af¬ 
fected.  The  United  States  expects  to 
effect  separate  treaties  with  its  members. 

Spain  and  Turkey  have  also '  applied 
for  associate  classification.  Portugal, 
Israel  and  Finland  have  evinced  their 
interest  in  the  same  category.  These 
smaller  countries,  if  not  admitted  in 
either  classification,  would  suffer  eco¬ 
nomically. 

The  United  States  of  Europe,  patterned 
after  our  republic,  seems  to  have  reached, 
through  the  Common  Market’s  develop¬ 
ment,  a  reality. 

Thus,  what  at  first  was  considered  a 
marketing  of  goods,  et  cetera,  between 
nations  will,  in  reality,  result  in  a  power¬ 
ful  political  force,  whose  members  are 
irrevocably  bound  together  by  national 
constitutional  acts.  No  retraction  is 
possible.  It  is  a  third  powerful  world 
force  in  world  affairs. 

The  provisions  that  comprise  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Common  Market  cannot 
but  result  in  a  political  unity  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Its  member  governments  repre¬ 
sent  every  type  of  political  philosophy. 
Their  present  trade  relationship  with 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  expan¬ 
sive.  This  commercial  intercourse  in¬ 
cludes  England  as  well  as  Red  China. 

In  the  present  meeting  at  Brussels,  the 
ministers  of  the  six  nations  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  unity,  to  bring  into 
effect  these  principles,  both  commercial 
and  political. 

A  documentary  series  of  considera¬ 
tions,  before  them  for  study,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  following  subject  proposals : 

First.  A  common  tariff  for  the  out¬ 
siders  of  the  Common  Market. 

Second.  The  removal  of  present  do¬ 
mestic  tariffs. 

Third.  The  restrictions  on  manufac¬ 
tured  production  of  developed  countries. 

Fourth.  The  manufactured  articles  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Fifth.  Problems  of  associate  member¬ 
ship. 

Sixth.  Agricultural  conditions  and  re¬ 
strictions. 

Seventh.  The  economic  corpus — the 
social  and  commercial  policy  of  remov¬ 
ing  all  restrictions  or  such,  as  visas,  free 
movement  of  utilities,  capital,  labor, 
products,  and  reducing  other  factors  or 
obstacles  that  prevent  harmony  in  these 
areas. 

These  discussions  should  be  resolved 
by  this  summer. 

In  view  of  our  close  relationship  with 
England  and  other  considerations,  the 
mutual  Anglo-American  affinity  in  world 
affairs,  both  President  De  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  have  somewhat 
chilled  on  granting  Britain  full  member¬ 
ship.  After  a  year’s  discussion  over  the 
concessions  sought  by  Britain  for  the 
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Commonwealths  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  herself,  such  as: 

First.  Reduction  of  tariffs,  subject  to 
review. 

Second.  Asks  removal  of  tariffs  from 
aluminum,  wood  pulp,  zinc,  lead,  news¬ 
print,  and  many  other  lesser  important 
items.  The  six  demand  all  tariffs  main¬ 
tained. 

Third.  Goods  of  developed  countries 
maintained — Commonwealths  goods  en¬ 
ter  England  without  tariffs,  or  with 
preferences.  England  proposes  special 
considerations.  The  six  are  against  this 
proposal. 

Fourth.  Manufactured  goods  of  less 
developed  countries — particularly  Pakis¬ 
tan,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  political 
need  to  help  their  growth  is  approved  by 
the  six.  The  only  problem  is  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  flooding  Europe  with  low  cost  manu¬ 
factures. 

Fifth.  Association — difficult  problems 
must  be  decided:  Terms;  charge  of  neo¬ 
colonialism  must  be  answered;  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  preferences  in  large  area  avoided. 

Sixth.  Agriculture. 

British  insist — as  to  Commonwealth — 
on  comparable  outlets  to  protect  New 
Zealand  trade  after  changes.  Australia 
desires  preferences  for  goods  entering  the 
Common  Market.  Also,  urge  a  guarantee 
of  progress  for  worldwide  solution. 

The  six  maintain  that,  after  the  tran¬ 
sition  period,  the  commonwealths  must 
compete  on  equal  terms,  as  the  other 
countries  overseas. 

In  agriculture,  Britain  has  agreed, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  technical 
objectives.  England  asks  for  a  longer- 
than-the-present  transition  period,  set 
now  at  7  yeai-s. 

Seventh.  All  agree  on  the  provisions 
of  the  economic  union. 

It  seems  that  the  growing  question,  at 
Bi'ussels,  is  whether  or  not  Chancellor 
Adenauer  supports  Britain’s  entity  into 
the  European  Economic  Community — 
EEC — as  a  full  member,  or  only  as  an 
associate  member. 

The  people  and  political'  leaders  in 
West  Germany  still  aver  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  A  statement  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Chancellor,  recently,  in  which  he 
objected  to  the  granting  of  full  mem¬ 
bership  for  Britain.  That  it  would  cause 
unrest  among  the  members. 

CONFERENCE  AND  BRIEFING  HELD  ON  APRIL  28, 

1962,  IN  THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY,  PARIS 

In  attendance  at  the  conference  and 
briefing  were  Congressmen  Libonati, 
Shipley,  Slack,  Finnegan,  Gonzalez,  and 
SCIIWENGEL. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bovey,  Jr.,  First  Secretary, 
in  a  brief  introduction  to  political  fac¬ 
tors  at  work  in  contemporary  France, 
traced  the  evolution  of  French  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  executive  institutions  in 
the  post-World  War  II  period.  He  sta¬ 
ted  that  the  individuality  of  the  French 
people  becomes  submerged  only  in  times 
of  great  crisis  or  in  the  introduction 
of  programs  changing  the  autonomy. 
The  French  possessions,  once  her  colo¬ 
nies,  have  been  nationalized  into  16  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  in  a  few  years. 

The  present  Algerian  problem  is  an¬ 
other.  It  was  a  difficult  process  for 
France  to  sever  Algeria  and  her  million 
Europeans  from  her  national  life.  It 


was  thought  by  most  Frenchmen  that 
France  could  not  exist  apart  from  Alge¬ 
ria.  That  the  separation  would  sap 
France’s  lifeblood  and  the  nation  would 
die. 

President  De  Gaulle  changed  that  by 
completing  an  amputation.  Mr.  Bovey 
noted  that  while  the  Algerian  question 
is  far  from  resolved  at  present,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  near 
future,  Algeria  will  accede  to  complete% 
independence;  essentially,  she  will  have* 
to  choose  between  independence  in  co¬ 
operation  with  France  or  a  rupture  in 
relations  which  are  vital  to  Algeria’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  future.  Already  the 
Algerian  problem  has  taken  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature  from  that  which  had  existed 
since  warfare  began  in  Algeria  in  1954. 
Mr.  Bovey  also  discussed  reports  that  the 
present  constitutional  system  of  the 
fifth  republic  may  be  modified  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  presidential  system,  with  a 
chief  executive  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote. 

Algeria  is  not  a  colonial  problem.  The 
1  million  Europeans  are  outnumbered 
by  the  9  million  Moslems.  A  two-way 
problem  results  because  200,000  Al¬ 
gerians  are  in  France.  There  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2  to  3  percent  in  the  Moslem 
population  each  year. 

The  European  status  in  Algeria  must 
be  determined.  Algeria  is  a  Republic, 
highly  centralized.  It  lacks  intellectuals, 
although  Monaco  and  Tunisia  have  Al¬ 
gerians  who  are  qualified  scholars  and 
intellectuals.  The  Communists  will  be 
neutralists  being  in  the  minority,  and 
they  are  wary  of  taking  sides.  Algeria 
has  some  industry  development  but  is, 
primarily,  an  agricultural  counti’y. 
Labor  is  mostly  unskilled  and  engaged  in 
menial  employments,  that  is,  streets, 
garbage  collection,  and  mining.  They 
travel  back  and  forth  to  bring  earnings 
home.  Soon  Algerians  will  vote  upon 
these  proposals:  Do  you  want  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  or  do  you  desire  cooperation 
with  France?  Do  you  favor  independ¬ 
ence  with  the  cooperation  of  France? 
Or  do  you  favor  no  cooperation  at  all? 

Thus  France  enjoys  a  real  role  as  a 
potent  power  in  European  affairs  and, 
nationally,  enters  upon  a  new  start  in 
the  near  future,  in  the  development  of 
her  local  economy. 

In  her  constitutional  government, 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1958,  the  area 
of  the  executive  department  is  vested 
with  supreme  authority.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  always  questioned  this  abso¬ 
lute  power,  together  with  the  Ministry, 
which  is  also  subject  to  the  Presidential 
powers.  Constitutional  changes  are  in 
the  offing — perhaps  the  President  will 
be  subject  to  the  electorate.  It  can  be 
truly  said  that  any  further  encroach¬ 
ments  in  this  area  will  result  in  a  critical 
situation  and  a  complete  retreat  on  the 
part  of  popular  political  parties  in 
France.  Even  if  the  changes  are  delayed 
further,  or  if  the  President  becomes 
adamant  in  his  tenacity  to  hold  these 
powers,  the  Ministry  will  react  even  to 
a  total  resignation  by  the  liberal  mem¬ 
ber  group  making  up  the  Ministry. 

The  postwar  period  presented  many 
problems  for  France.  But  the  economic 
crisis  occured  in  1958,  in  the  main,  a  re¬ 


sult  of  the  expansion  of  business  credits 
and  unrestricted  borrowing  in  1957. 

The  turning  point  against  inflation  by 
the  De  Gaulle  government,  in  1958,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  following  reforms  estab¬ 
lished  by  conservative  measures:  First, 
balanced  budget,  second,  devaluated  cur¬ 
rency,  third,  restricted  bank  credits,  and 
fourth,  canceled  internal  subsidies. 
After  a  period  of  stagnation,  the  economy 
recovered. 

Tax  and  real  estate  reforms  were  ini¬ 
tiated.  The  elderly  retired  were  taken 
care  of  by  a  special  system. 

The  economy  returned  $1  million  sur¬ 
plus  in  1959;  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  1960;  $1  billion  in  1961,  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1  billion  will  be  returned  in  1962. 

Both  exports  and  imports  have  in¬ 
creased.  The  French  budget,  last  year, 
was  $15,005,100,000,  The  economy  re¬ 
turned  $14.3  billion.  France’s  debts 
amount  to  $30  billion,  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  suffered  through  inflation. 
The  46  million  people  of  France  are  en¬ 
joying  a  progressive  economy. 

Its  taxation  structure  includes  indirect 
taxes — evaluated  income  tax  stops  at  55 
percent;  revenue  taxes;  20-percent 
manufacturing  tax.  The  number  of  state 
employees  has  been  reduced  and  payrolls 
are  at  a  minimum. 

The  affluent  citizens  have  invested 
heavily  in  real  estate.  Rents  are  nominal 
only  as  to  the  entry  of  payment  figures 
on  the  receipt,  but  an  undisclosed  portion 
is  retained  by  the  landlord  under  the 
table  payment. 

A  release  may  be  obtained  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  income  taxes  because  of  indirect 
taxes  paid  by  individuals,  and  so  forth. 
A  heavy  social  security  tax  nets  $3.2  bil¬ 
lion.  There  is  a  $200  million  merchan¬ 
dising  tax  on  export  firms. 

One-half  million  American  tourists 
fatten  the  treasury.  The  Common 
Market,  at  present,  nets  one-half  million 
dollars  to  the  Government. 

Corporation  taxes. 

The  military  expenses  are  shared 
mutually,  contributed  by  the  United 
States — $320  million — and  France — $200 
million — per  year. 

French  industries  expanding:  Metal 
processing,  electricity,  gas,  heavy  mate¬ 
rials,  petroleum,  chemicals,  glass,  gloves, 
perfumes,  et  cetera. 

Exports:  Textiles,  5  percent;  medi¬ 
cines,  8  to  10  percent;  airplanes,  8  to 
10  percent;  appliances,  good. 

Lower:  Shoes,  clothing,  styles,  small 
manufactures,  and  household  equip¬ 
ment. 

Many  small  taxes  are  levied.  Liberali¬ 
zing  imports  of  U.S.  manufactures,  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

The  U.S.  loans  to  France,  under  post¬ 
war  aid,  now  amount  to  a  $1.4  billion 
indebtedness,  payable  at  $40  million  to 
$50  million  a  year,  at  2V2  to  3  percent 
interest. 

During  France’s  crisis  in  1957  and 
1958,  the  late  installments  were  set  back 
to  1982  but  were  later  paid. 

The  U.S.  authorities  have  been  talking 
to  help  the  American  balance-pay¬ 
ments  position  in  France ;  the  trade 
mision  in  1960  to  France,  and  the 
extensive  followups;  the  increased  em¬ 
phasis  in  Embassy  commercial  activi- 
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ties  toward  promoting  American  exports 
by  deemphasizing  services  to  French 
exporters  and  greatly  increasing  serv¬ 
ices  to  French  importers  and  American 
exporters;  the  persistent  efforts  for  re¬ 
moval  of  quantitative  restrictions  on 
American  exports  to  France,  a  process 
which  is  almost  completed  for  industrial 
goods,  but  remain  a  major  preoccupation 
for  agricultural  products;  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  French  prepayments  on  the  $1.4 
billion  in  outstanding  postwar  debt  to 
the  United  States  in  April  1962,  the 
French  Government  repaid  $60  million, 
which  had  originally  been  due  in  1958 
and  1959,  but  which  had  been  postponed 
until  1981  and  1982,  to  assist  the  French 
in  overcoming  the  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  they  were  then  experiencing; 
promotion  of  French  tourist  travel  to 
the  United  States;  and  the  possibility 
of  reducing  or  offsetting  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  Forces 
in  France. 

The  proposals  to  pay  the  other  install¬ 
ments  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  the  discussions 
here  in  Washington.  Further,  on  the 
military  side,  a  proposed  compensation. 
The  French  would  not  hear  of  it  and 
even  refused  to  help  in  unclassified  areas. 

In  response  to  the  prepayment  of  the 
$1.4  billion,  the  French  stated  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  our  problem  and 
answered,  “Why  can  not  the  United 
States  take  the  same  measures  as  was 
done  in  France,  to  stabilize  the  econ¬ 
omy?”  That  wages  are  too  high,  and  so 
forth.  Finally  asserting,  “Solve  it  your¬ 
selves.” 

There  are  a  few  tax  differences  in 
France  on  American  programs,  such  as 
officers’  clubs,  electricity  at  housing 
areas,  and  so  forth. 

The  French  Government  maintains  it 
had  suffered  a  $320  million  loss  in  the 
deflation  of  the  franc.  But  the  American 
dollar  is  the  standard  of  the  monetary 
determination  of  the  world  and,  of 
course,  any  act  of  deflation  would  cause 
chaos  in  the  financial  structure  of  all 
economies  of  the  Allied  Nations,  includ¬ 
ing  France.  The  basic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  United  States  is 
good. 

Canada  has  embarked  on  the  devalua¬ 
tion  theory  of  recovery,  lowering  the 
Canadian  dollar  from  $0.9525  to  $0,925, 
considered  a  necessary  step  to  stabilize 
the  floating  exchange  rate  which  resulted 
in  a  recent  outflow  of  funds.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1962,  $350  million  of  re¬ 
serves  were  lost.  The  past  misfortunes, 
and  policies  adopted  to  effect  the  econ¬ 
omy  were  a  contributing  cause. 

The  great  boom  for  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources  attracting  vast 
amounts  of  outside  capital,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  resulted  in  great 
projects  in  oil,  iron  ore,  gold,  nickel,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  But,  upon 
their  completion,  Canada  continued  to 
promote  less  productive  purposes  by 
establishing  high  rates  of  interest,  to 
further  attack  capital. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  continued  high,  and  the  heavy  im¬ 
ports  crippled  the  competing  domestic 
industries,  increasing  unemployment. 
The  Government  budget  deficits  mounted 
to  $15  billion  to  $20  billion.  The  Die- 


fenbaker  government,  in  June  1961,  de¬ 
preciated  the  exchange  by  intervening 
in  the  market  to  set  a  manipulated  rate, 
instead  of  a  free,  fluctuating  rate,  to 
depress  the  Canadian  dollar  and,  by  this 
procedure,  stimulated  the  economy,  some 
at  the  expense  of  competitive  injury  to 
her  trade  partners. 

But,  fortunately,  a  cycle  revival  of 
production  in  industry — as  in  the  United 
States — contributed  much  to  her  im¬ 
provement  in  the  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  large  budget  deficit 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  rate 
caused  investment  to  go  abroad.  To  pre¬ 
vent  further  flow  of  in\iestments  abroad, 
the  stabilizing  of  the  rate  at  this  time, 
with  the  aid  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  has  removed  the  uncertainty. 
This  action  will  result  in  the  arresting 
of  speculative  funds  to  foreign  invest¬ 
ments.  And  dropping  the  rate  2.5  per¬ 
cent  secures  a  greater  margin  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

This  action  ends  flexible  exchange 
rates  after  12  years. 

This  same  flexible  theory  has  received 
the  attention  of  authorities  in  academic 
circles,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  balance-of -payment 
problems,  even  though  our  economy 
is  different.  The  experience  of  Can¬ 
ada  should  not  go  unheeded,  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  stay  with  the  proponents  of  respon¬ 
sible  policies  and  leave  the  flexible  ex¬ 
change  advocates  to  debate,  among 
themselves,  Canada’s  reversal  and  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  treasured  enchantment. 

Recently  President  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
following  his  positive  approach  to  in¬ 
crease  France’s  power  position  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  again  asserted  that  political 
unity,  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among 
states,  will  save  Europe,  not  integration 
or  supernationality,  meaning  majority 
rule.  France  will  not  allow  its  political 
course  to  be  directed  by  anyone  else. 
His  view  that  unanimity  controls  when 
national  interest  is  involved. 

The  sickening  of  President  de  Gaulle’s 
adherence  to  the  contention  of  the  West¬ 
ern  alliance — pointedly,  the  United 
States  and  Britain — developed  after 
their  refusal  to  share  nuclear  secrets 
with  France. 

France  moved  on  its  own  military  de¬ 
terminations,  independent  of  and  some¬ 
times  disagreeing  with  NATO  decisions. 

France  does  not  countenance  being  un¬ 
der  British  and  American  domination  for 
its  nuclear  defense,  but  seeks  to  chart  its 
own  fate,  to  develop  nuclear  protection 
itself.  England  or  America,  under  nu¬ 
clear  attack,  would  naturally  look  to 
their  own  protection.  After  home  pro¬ 
tection  was  secure,  then  France  could 
expect  allied  aid.  France  does  not  feel 
confident  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  would  defend  her  with  nuclear 
weapons  if  by  doing  so  would  receive 
nuclear  destruction  in  retaliation. 

Rather,  President  de  Gaulle  is  strong 
for  a  French  and  West  Germany  com¬ 
bination,  for  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  Western  Europe. 

He  voices,  with  sarcasm,  the  efforts  to 
settle  the  Berlin  crisis  and  disarmament. 
He  refuses  to  support  the  allies  in  these 
talks.  As  to  nuclear  testing,  he  refuses 
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to  join  any  conference,  unless  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  nuclear  know-how  dispose  of 
all  their  weapons.  He  has  become  cold 
to  the  idea  that  England,  or  any  others, 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

The  repercussions  in  France,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  statements  at  this  conference, 
caused  the  resignation  of  five  of  the 
ministers  who  entered  the  cabinet  with 
the  understanding  that  he  had  modified 
his  views. 

The  Benelux  nations,  pledged  by  their 
people  to  strong  federated  unity,  reas¬ 
serted  their  views. 

President  Kennedy  was  very  discreet 
and  treated  the  European  unity  matter 
as  unchanged,  a  viewpoint  not  unex¬ 
pected  from  earlier  information,  but  not 
in  his  area  of  discussion.  But  as  to 
nuclear  weapons,  he  commented  that,  if 
nation  after  nation  followed  France’s 
lead,  then  the  alliance  would  be  weak¬ 
ened.  The  United  States  was  interested 
in  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
Europe’s  freedom.  This  could  be  best 
served  by  a  strong  NATO. 

A  time  may  come  when  Europe  can 
defend  itself  without  the  United  States, 
the  third  force  idea.  But,  at  present,  no 
one  can  seriously  contend  that  Europe 
can  stand  against  Russia  by  itself,  not 
even  France. 

Thus  President  Kennedy’s  treatment 
of  President  de  Gaulle’s  provocative 
challenge  was  courteous  and  friendly  and 
he,  in  a  matter  of  fact  maimer,  avoided 
the  controversy  of  the  confederated  ver¬ 
sus  the  federated  advocates. 

Nikita’s  blasts  at  Euromart  betrdy  his 
fears,  both  economically  and  politically. 
Khrushchev  fears  that  a  United  States 
of  Europe  would  be  a  threat  to  com¬ 
munism.  He  stated  it  was  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  third  world  war,  where¬ 
as  it  actually  means  a  threat  to  Russia. 

The  reasons  for  his  position  are 
purely  economic,  because  machine  goods 
manufactured  in  Russia  are  inferior,  in 
both  quality  and  quantity,  especially  so 
in  fibers  and  plastic  products.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Market  has  been  a  medium  which 
emphasilzed  this  inferiority  by  compari¬ 
son.  The  growth  of  the  Market  has  been 
a  boon  to  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  West  Germany  and  Italy,  namely, 
the  capitalistic  countries  are  outdistanc¬ 
ing  the  Communists  in  commercial 
growth. 

The  economic  union  of  the  Sivet  group 
has  fared  badly,  because  of  selfish  Rus¬ 
sian  control  to  benefit  only  Russia,  eco¬ 
nomically,  at  the  expense  of  its  satel¬ 
lites,  through  tariff  preferences,  price 
supports,  and  because  accessibility  to 
markets,  as  in  the  Common  Market  of 
Europe,  were  not  established. 

The  Kremlin  seeks  to  wreck  the  Euro¬ 
mart  by  dissuading  the  British  from 
joining  it  thus,  negatively,  influencing 
the  attitudes  of  other  nations  in  seek¬ 
ing  membership. 

Russia  sought  trade  with  the  new 
African  nations  but,  alas,  16  have  joined 
the  Common  Market,  which  adds  to 
Russia’s  worries  and  her  trade  detri¬ 
ment. 

Russia  must  use  the  old  confidence 
game  of  divide  the  West  and  conquer. 
The  standard  position  of  Russia  has  been 
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that  the  capitalistic  nations  have  always 
split  over  trade  competition — it  was  the 
tensions  over  commerce  that  led  to  con¬ 
flict. 

The  Common  Market  has  proved 
otherwise.  Further,  the  trade  alliance 
may  also  lead  to  a  military  one,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  a  political  union. 

The  Common  Market  is  now  the  dy¬ 
namic  new  movement  of  world  impor¬ 
tance,  showing  up  the  Communists’ 
claims  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  world, 
and  shoving  it  to  the  background. 

After  4  years,  the  Common  Market  has 
captured  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  has  scored  heavily  against 
communism  by  raising  the  prestige  of 
the  capitalistic  way  of  doing  business. 

The  Russian  economic  alliance  was 
doomed  because  no  Western  nation 
joined,  whereas  Britain,  Austria,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Israel  are 
seeking  admission  to  the  Common 
Market. 

The  shortages  in  agricultural  products 
reflected  on  the  Soviet  alliance,  so  much 
so  that  staples  increased  in  price  to  30 
percent,  reflecting  to  the  world  a  doomed 
defeat  for  the  Russian  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness  operation. 

The  conditions  in  Red  China,  facing 
starvation,  and  the  food  shortages  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia,  are  shining  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  world  of  the  failures  to 
provide  people  with  the  necessities  of  life 
under  the  Communist  system. 

Several  of  the  satellites  would,  indeed, 
be  in  a  bad  way  if  it  were  not  for  im¬ 
ported  grains,  and  so  forth,  from  the 
United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Kennedy,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  in  domestic  and  foreign  fields  of 
finance  to  stabilize  the  American  dollar. 

The  payments  by  foreign  countries  in 
the  first  part  of  April  exceeded  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  the  United  States  abroad. 

We  have  only  to  weigh  recent  events 
to  know  that  the  President  is  adamant 
in  his  appeal  to  aid  the  economy  to  hold 
price  costs  and  preventing  a  rise.  This 
is  favorable  to  our  country’s  balance  of 
trade.  In  the  European  countries,  costs 
are  increasing  3  to  4  percent  per  year. 
He  has  encouraged  exports  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  figured  increase — formerly  $15 
billion — to  $20  billion,  representing  the 
employment  of  3y2  million  Americans. 

He  has  given  the  incentive  to  attract 
foreign  investments  in  American  indus¬ 
tries  which  will  improve  our  balance  of 
payments  and  protect  the  gold  reserve. 

He  has  advocated  by  every  official  ac¬ 
tion,  including  appropriations,  advertis¬ 
ing,  lower  fares,  lower  hotel  rates,  sales 
programs,  tourist  agencies,  special  bro¬ 
chures  on  interesting  places,  the  com¬ 
plete  backing  of  our  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  and  special  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  on  arrangements,  and  so 
forth,  including  visits  by  foreign  officials 
seeking  special  study — another  great 
source  of  income  enticing  foreign  tourist 
trade — a  part  recoupment  of  the  millions 
of  American  dollars  spent  by  our  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  in  foreign  lands,  that 
greatly  increases  our  outflow  of  gold. 


What  causes  the  outflow  of  gold? 
First,  by  direct  demand — dollars  for 
gold;  second,  the  indirect  redemption  of 
the  dollars  by  selling  them  in  London 
against  gold.  Thus  these  dollars  must 
be  redeemed  by  an  outpouring  of  our  gold 
reserves  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  thereby  keeping  our  cur¬ 
rency  foreign  exchange  value  from  de¬ 
teriorating. 

If  foreign  interests  increase  their  dol¬ 
lar  reserves  and  continue  the  practice  of 
presenting  these  sums  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  for  payment  in  gold,  then  the  dol¬ 
lar’s  integrity  will  be  in  trouble.  Its 
devaluation  would  result  in  incontrolla- 
ble  inflation.  Then  acute  deflationary 
measures  would  have  to  be  adopted,  re¬ 
sulting  in  high  interest  rates,  credit  re¬ 
strictions,  and  our  trade  partners  would 
suffer  resulting  in  a  loss  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  markets.  The  American  dollar  is 
the  standard  and  fixed  basic  value  of 
many  nations — for  the  United  States  is 
the  strongest  and  richest  Nation  in  the 
world.  The  currencies  of  other  nations 
relying  upon  us  would  be  affected.  The 
underdeveloped  nations  and  South 
American  programs  would  die  aborning. 

The  gold  outflow  must  be  zealously 
controlled  by  stimulating  U.S.  exports 
so  that  the  balance  as  against  imports 
will  be  so  favorable  as  to  turn  the  gold 
flow  back  toward  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  advocated  low  tar¬ 
iffs  to  bring  this  about.  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  the  distinguished  journalist,  in 
his  column  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  written  a  masterful  article 
portraying  his  courageous  and  forceful 
attitude  in  this  area  of  legislation: 

Low- Tariff  Support  Surprising 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

To  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody  in 
Washington,  voters  generally — business  and 
labor,  conservatives  and  liberals — are  show¬ 
ing  themselves  overwhelmingly  low-tariff 
minded.  Purspose:  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  compete  in  the  European  Common 
Market. 

When  President  Kennedy  overruled  some 
of  his  principal  aids  and  decided  that  a 
radical  revision  of  trade  policy  should  not 
be  postponed  until  after  the  elections,  he 
was  told  that  he  would  be  pressing  a  right 
idea  at  the  wrong  time  under  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  circumstances. 

The  President  was  warned  by  those  who 
wanted  to  be  cautious  that  he  would  stir  a 
lacerating  controversy  in  Congress,  alienate 
many  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
whose  support  he  would  need  and  generate 
massive  business  and  labor  protectionist  op¬ 
position  particularly  at  a  time  when  there 
was  still  high  unemployment. 

And  what  has  happened?  That  which 
his  aids  most  feared  for  the  President  has 
not  come  upon  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  either 
politically  wiser  than  his  advisers  or  politi¬ 
cally  more  courageous  in  deciding  not  to 
delay  asking  Congress  to  bring  the  U.S.  trade 
policy  in  line  with  the  European  Common 
Market. 

As  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  1962  moves 
through  its  final  stages  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  onto 
the  floor  of  Congress  for  action,  what  many 
thought  would  be  a  divisive  national  debate 
has  turned  into  decisive  national  approval. 

It  has  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Its  objectives  are  supported  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 
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It  has  the  endorsement  of  a  wide  spectrum 
of  leading  newspapers  from  the  conservative 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  to  the  liberal  New  York  Post  and 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

It  is  supported  by  the  National  Grange  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

What  of  the  business  community?  Do 
U.S.  industrialists  want  lower  tariffs  on 
imports  in  order  to  take  whatever  risks  are 
necessary  to  compete  on  even  terms  in  the 
Common  Market?  Dun’s  Review,  a  business 
management  magazine,  asked  this  question 
of  the  chief  executives  of  nearly  300  com¬ 
panies,  large  and  small,  covering  a  broad 
range  of  industry.  The  result: 

Three  out  of  four  supported  tariff  reform. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  bitter  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  European  Common  Market, 
upon  Britain’s  decision  to  join  and  upon  our 
decision  to  pursue  parallel  trade  policies 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev  at  the  92d  anniversary  of  Lenin  a 
few  days  ago,  Leonid  Ilychev,  a  leading  Soviet 
ideologist,  assailed  the  Common  Market  and 
other  “fashionable  plans  of  so-called 
European  integration.”  He  called  all  these 
developments  foolish  and  hopeless  and  as¬ 
serted  at  least  his  oral  confidence  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  stave  off  the  rising 
triumph  of  communism. 

The  Kremlin  rightly  sees  the  Common 
Market  and  its  expansion  as  the  greatest 
barrier  to  communism,  not  because  it  is 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  directed  at  the  strengthening  of 
the  whole  free  world — capable  of  creating  a 
permanent  preponderance  of  economic, 
political  and  military  power  which  will  be 
irresistible. 

Mi’.  Speaker,  to  meet  this  challenge, 
the  President  has  ordered  a  complete 
study  in  further  depth  of  the  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  tax  reforms,  and  budget  methods 
of  the  Western  European  nations  that 
we  may  learn  something  from  their  ex¬ 
periences.  We  have  suffered  four  re¬ 
cessions  during  the  postwar  period  which 
cost  the  economy  several  hundred  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  losses  to  the  economy, 
and  those  nations  suffered  none.  We 
must  do  something  to  stimulate  the  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  business,  and  if  it  is 
discovered  by  this  study  that  the  tax 
structures  in  certain  areas  give  rise  to 
obstacles  working  against  this  growth, 
then  changes  should  be  made  to  lift  this 
blockage.  The  President  is  to  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  analytical  foresight  in 
ordering  a  study  of  these  problems,  at 
practical  levels  of  other  nations’  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  area,  for  the  good  of 
our  economy. 

But  the  second  half  of  the  month  of 
April  reported  a  $115  million  dip.  Yet 
we  have  reduced  our  huge  short-term 
debt  to  foreigners  a  little  in  April.  The 
deficit  for  2  months  amounted  to  $360 
million  which  adds  up  to  an  annual  rate, 
if  projected,  to  $2,200  million.  Last  year 
the  deficit  amounted  to  an  average  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,600  million.  The  gold  reserve 
in  April  amounted  to  $16,495  million — a 
reduction  of  $434  million  since  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1961 — and  down  $900  million  in 
1  year.  These  losses  are  not  caused  by 
the  liquidation  of  foreign-held  dollar 
balances  and  U.S.  bonds. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin,  in  an 
artcle  by  Elmer  Roessner,  on  May  29, 
1962,  published  a  very  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
in  its  monthly  Survey; 
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Bank  Shows  Why  U.S.  Gold  Flows 
Abroad 

(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

An  unusually  good  clarification  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  is  presented  by 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  its 
monthly  Survey. 

In  explaining  the  bookkeeping  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  it  underscores  the  dan¬ 
gers  facing  the  United  States  in  this  area. 

The  net  change  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  it  points  out,  is  measured  by  the 
U.S.  gold  holdings,  which  we  all  know  have 
been  shrinking;  convertable  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  owned  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System,  and  our  private  and 
public  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners,  such 
as  foreigners’  deposits  in  American  banks. 

The  Survey  then  presents  a  summary  of 
recorded  transactions  affecting  the  balance 
of  payments  for  1961,  which  shows,  as  clearly 
as  possible  without  color,  what  this  balance- 
of-payments  and  gold-loss  trouble  is  all 


about. 

Here  are  our  debits  for  1961 : 

[In  millions] 

Goods  bought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries - $14,524 

Services  rendered  by  foreigners  to 
U.S.  residents  (this  is  largely 

travel,  insurance) _  4,728 

Income  investments  in  United  States 

by  foreigners _  871 

Military  expenditures  abroad  (in¬ 
cludes  U.S.  outlays  and  personal 

purchases  by  U.S.  personnel) _  2,956 

Net  private  unilateral  transfers  to 
foreigners  (includes  charitable 

and  family  gifts  abroad) _  634 

Net  government  unilateral  transfers 
to  foreigners  (Government  spend¬ 
ing  and  donations  except  military. 

Largely,  it’s  U.S.  aid) _  2, 104 

Net  U.S.  private  investment  abroad 
(this  is  the  excess  of  the  outflow 

over  returns) _  3,951 

Net  U.S.  Government  investment 
abroad  (loans  for  economic  de¬ 
velopments)  _  954 


Total  recorded  debits _  30,  731 

CREDITS 

Merchandise  exports _  19,  916 

Service  to  foreigners  by  U.S.  resi¬ 
dents  (foreign  travel  here,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.) _  4,349 

Income  on  foreign  investments  by 

U.S.  residents _  3,  645 

Military  receipts  (sales  of  supplies 

to  foreign  countries) _  406 

Net  foreign  investments  in  United 
States  (the  outflow  of  foreign 
capital,  claims  of  foreigners 
against  U.S.  business,  etc _  577 


Total  credits _  28,  893 


This  left  a  balance  of  $1,838  million, 
which  was  our  deficit  in  the  international 
market  last  year.  This  measures  the  poten¬ 
tial,  though  not  the  actual,  loss  of  gold  dur¬ 
ing  1961,  since  the  Nation  is  obligated  to 
make  up  its  deficit  in  gold,  if  demanded. 
However,  since  the  American  buck  is  not 
completely  vitiated,  some  foreigners  would 
just  lief  have  it  as  gold. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  continue  to  maintain  its  gold  balance,  it 
must  bring,  up  its  credits  at  least  equal  to  its 
debits. 

This  balance  sheet  spotlights  the  many 
ways  gold  may  be  regained:  Increasing  ex¬ 
ports;  spending  less  abroad  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  perhaps  making  other  nations  carry 
larger  shares  of  expenses;  being  less  waste¬ 
ful  in  foreign  aid;  encouraging  foreigners  to 
invest  more  here  and  (a  measure  provided 
for  in  the  Kennedy  tax  bill)  speeding  the  re¬ 
turn  of  earnings  on  American  investments 


abroad.  We  can  also  try  to  encourage  more 
foreigners  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
restrict  travelers’  expenditures  abroad. 

Note  that  by  cutting  tourists’  spending 
abroad  in  half,  the  United  States  could  rec¬ 
tify  the  balance  of  payments  overnight. 
But  the  United  States  won’t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  great  gains  in  the  volume  of  sales 
in  the  economy.  The  key  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  are  reporting  fair  earnings 
and  complain  of  restricted  margin  of 
profit — least  dividends  will  be  there. 
The  building  programs  and  public  works 
sparked  by  administrative  legislation 
have  strengthened  the  economy.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  projected  figures  in¬ 
dicated  a  near  $500  billion  level  in  our 
economic  return.  At  least  public  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  somewhat  restored  and 
employment  rolls  steady.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  a  steady  increase  in  earn¬ 
ings  will  continue  through  1963.  The 
present  condition  of  the  economy  is  not 
an  accident.  It  should  improve  in  part 
by  the  passage  of  legislation  stimulat¬ 
ing  lagging  fields  of  industry  and  de¬ 
pressed  areas — public  works  and  public 
housing — programed  to  improve  the 
economy. 

These  programs  were  enacted  under 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  these  projects  have  been 
met  by  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  increase  of  appropriations  for 
military  and  other  avenues  of  defense,  a 
security  purpose  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  and  superior  in  space,  have  taken 
a  needed  toll  of  our  reserves. 

The  long  delayed  increase  in  salaries 
for  underpaid  Government  employees, 
pensioners,  and  social-security  increased 
benefits  have  been  considered. 

Yet  the  President  is  displeased  at  the 
business  outlook — it  has  not  been  too  re¬ 
sponsive  to  expected  improvement.  He 
is  studying  the  personal  income  tax 
brackets  for  considered  reductions  to  give 
impetus  to  the  economy. 

Several  proposals  are  engaging  his 
attention ; 

First.  Reducing  the  highest  tax  provi¬ 
sion  from  91  percent  to  65  percent  and  in 
other  brackets  also  including  the  20  per¬ 
cent  first  bracket  by  1  percent. 

There  were  earlier  proposals  to  seek 
other  taxes  to  offset  these  cuts.  But 
there  is  a  prevailing  feeling  now  that  the 
cuts  should  be  made  without  any  offset 
taxes,  on  the  theory  that  the  cuts  would 
give  the  economy  such  a  stimulating 
force  that  it  would  produce  more  revenue 
than  at  present  levels. 

President  Kennedy  is  anxious  to  erase 
any  idea  in  the  minds  of  businessmen 
that  he  is  antibusiness.  His  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  United  Auto  Workers  Conven¬ 
tion  warned  union  labor  not  to  seek  in¬ 
flationary  wage  increases  as  he  pre¬ 
viously  warned  business — steel — not  to 
raise  prices. 

He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek 
legislation  to  aid  business  so  that  in¬ 
creased  profits  can  be  realized.  He 
asked  Congress  for  power  to  cut  personal 
income  taxes  limit  to  $10  billion  in  pe¬ 
riods  of  business  slumps. 

His  action  in  the  steel  episode 
strengthens  his  position  to  demand  the 
same  restraint  for  labor  unions. 
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The  President  contemplates  faster  tax 
writeoffs  to  other  businesses,  already 
granted  to  some  going  businesses. 

An  outright  tax  reduction  for  business 
outlays  that  are  expended  for  modern¬ 
ization  of  equipment  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Finally  the  plan  to  cut  income  taxes 
across  the  board  permanently. 

Many  businessmen  questioned  the 
President’s  economics  and  business  sense 
because  of  what  they  term  an  inflation¬ 
ary  budget  of  $92  billion — $12  billion 
more  than  the  last  Eisenhower  budget — • 
and  several  billion  in  excess  of  the  return 
expected  by  the  Government  in  taxes. 

His  approval  of  the  Board’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  about  one-half  million  rail¬ 
road  workers  receiving  wage  boosts  aver¬ 
aging  10.2  cents  an  hour.  The  Board 
maintained  that  the  wage  boost  was  non¬ 
inflationary.  The  President  approved 
their  action. 

There  is  also  a  fear  that  President 
Kennedy  owes  his  election  primarily  to 
union  labor  and  is  without  business  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  he  cannot  follow  his 
promises  and  intentions  as  one  who  had 
experience  in  a  business  career. 

Some  feel  that  his  program  to  increase 
the  wages  of  2V2  million  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  by  $1  billion  per  year  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  his  demands  upon  industry 
and  labor  to  hold  still. 

Others  feel  that  if  a  showdown  hits  on 
the  wage-price  controversy  for  union 
labor  he  will  favor  the  union  bosses. 

Just  being  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  real  chore  by  itself,  but  col¬ 
laring  the  terrific  forces  that  control  the 
opei’ation  of  the  national  economy  is  a 
task  for  the  gods. 

All  these  facets  of  expense  could  not 
be  denied  to  a  republic  alive  to  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  public  interest.  The  al¬ 
mighty  dollar  is  not  to  be  worshipped  at 
a  public  shrine — at  Knox — as  though  it 
were  a  symbol  of  a  nation’s  contribution 
to  its  posterity.  The  usefulness  of  a 
nation’s  wealth  is  to  work  its  dollars 
hard  that  it  may  have  a  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  in  promoting  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  its  people  through  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  labor  and  earn  a  good  living 
in  accordance  with  American  standards. 

No  one  can  deny  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  cased  in  the  vaults  at  Knox, 
if  left  there,  severed  from  the  working 
dollar,  would  not  send  one  astronaut 
into  space  or  develop  one  missile,  let 
alone  raise  it  into  orbit. 

The  space  program  through  bipartisan 
approval  in  spending  money  did  it.  And 
today  we  stand  proud  among  nations  be¬ 
cause  of  it — a  loyal  and  forceful  people, 
a  real  leader  among  liberty-loving  na¬ 
tions  who  see  us  standing  alone  on  the 
sacred  principle  of  giving  succor  and 
strength  to  other  nations  to  help  keep 
freedom  alive  and  to  insure  the  security 
of  our  kind  of  world  inviolate. 

History  shows  that  the  hoarded  wealth 
of  21  leader  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
fell  into  the  enriched  coffers  of  their 
conquerors. 

The  progressive  study  now  going  on 
by  American  experts  shows  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations’  economy  increased  7  per¬ 
cent,  while  ours  has  advanced  only  3V2 
percent.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
European  nations’  splendid  success? 
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The  experts  feel  that  perhaps  the 
greater  sums  of  investment  by  the  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  their  private  in¬ 
vestors  in  industrial  production,  such 
as  expanding  properties,  increasing  sales, 
have  been  one  of  the  factors  also  result¬ 
ing  in  high  figures  of  employment. 

They  also  list  as  probable  influences 
these  other  factors  as  the  revamping  of 
their  tax  structure,  adjusting  levels  of 
expenditures — new  budget  planning. 
We  know  that  as  the  economy  moves  up 
the  tax  formula  moves  down.  They  fur¬ 
ther  comment  that  a  survey  of  our 
budget  figures  would  show  that,  perhaps, 
we  are  too  cautious  in  showing  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  listing  of  unexpended 
funds.  The  surpluses  would  far  exceed 
expenditure  funds. 

Further,  industrial  reports  show  in¬ 
creasing  sales,  yet  profits  are  decreasing 
compared  to  the  volume  of  high  produc¬ 
tion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  diminishing 
ratio,  profits  are  growing  at  an  alltime 
record  rate.  Our  foreign  trade  has  in¬ 
creased  to  $20  billion — $15  billiSn  manu¬ 
factured  products.  It  could  be  increased 
further  if  these  studies  point  the  way. 

One  of  the  important  sources  of  in¬ 
come  of  this  country  from  abroad  con¬ 
sists  of  royalties  for  the  use  of  American 
patents  or  inventions,  technical  know¬ 
how,  and  trademarks.  The  respect 
abroad  for  industrial  property  rights  of 
American  individuals  and  companies 
rests  solely  on  the  conventions  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  commonly  called 
the  Paris  Union.  This  union  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  80  years,  and  the 
United  States  has  been  party  to  it  since 
1887.  Some  46  countries  belong  to  the 
Paris  Union  today,  and  among  them 
practically  all  the  industrially  important 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

European  countries  are  in  the  process 
of  strengthening  their  bonds  in  indus¬ 
trial  property  matters.  New  treaties  are 
being  worked  out  by  the  Common  Market 
and  the  Council  of  Europe.  Much  of 
the  initiative  and  imaginative  adapta¬ 
tion  to  changed  circumstances  have 
passed  from  the  Paris  Union  to  these 
European  organizations  in  the  last  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  rather  passive 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
councils  of  the  Paris  Union,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretariat  of  the  Paris 
Union — the  Geneva  Bureau — is  exclu¬ 
sively  staffed  by  Europeans. 

Whereas  we  should,  of  course,  welcome 
closer  cooperation  among  European 
countries  in  the  field  of  protection  of 
industrial  property,  it  is  both  important 
and  urgent  that  this  does  not  result,  in 
Europe,  in  discrimination  against  and 
isolation  of  American  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  interests.  We  have  no  voice  in  the 
European  organizations,  but  we  could 
and  should  urgently  work  on  revitalizing 
the  Paris  Union  in  which  we  have  equal 
status  with  all  other  members,  and 
where  our  vote  should  have  particular 
weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  exporter  in  the 
world  of  inventions,  technical  know-how, 
and  products  under  trademark  protec¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  our  aim 
to  internationalize  the  Secretariat  of  the 


Paris  Union,  and  insist  that  positions 
corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  in  industrial  property  mat¬ 
ters  be  filled  by  U.S.  citizens.  We  should 
insist  on  the  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  worldwide  responsibilities  of  the 
Paris  Union,  in  particular  so  that  re¬ 
gional  arrangements  will  not  become  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  the  United  States. 
A  much  more  dynamic  and  imaginative 
policy,  and  much  more  active  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  than  has  been  offered  up  to 
the  present  time,  are  needed,  and  are 
needed  urgently. 

Dam  the  Dollar  Drain 
Headquarters, 

U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
Information  Division, 

February  17,  1961. 

Note  to  unit  commanders: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  asked  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  forces  over¬ 
seas  in  helping  check  the  flow  of  gold  from 
U.S.  reserves.  This  fact  sheet  is  designed 
as  an  aid  to  commanders  in  informing  per¬ 
sonnel  about  the  gold  situation  and  in  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  do  their  part  to  help. 

This  is  a  mandatory  troop  information 
topic. 

Troop  Information  Branch. 

Gold,  gold — who’s  got  the  gold? 

That’s  the  cry  resounding  through  the 
United  States,  where  gold  reserves  have  hit 
an  alltime  low.  Fort  Knox  is  still  intact; 
nobody’s  dug  a  secret  tunnel  into  the  bullion 
repository — the  gold  drain  has  been  strictly 
legal.  But  the  situation  is  serious,  and  the 
Government  is  taking  steps  to  try  to  check 
the  flow  of  gold  into  foreign  hands.  We  in 
USAREUR  can  do  our  bit  to  help. 

GOLD  AND  DOLLARS 

Before  we  get  into  that,  however,  let's  see 
how  the  gold  shortage  came  about — and  what 
it  means. 

“As  good  as  gold” — this  has  been  true  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  for  a  long  time.  The  dollar 
is  the  most  respected  currency  in  the  world. 
Although  it  is  represented  only  by  a  paper 
bill  or  coin,  it  is  accepted — even  sought 
after — the  world  over.  Why  is  the  dollar 
as  good  as  gold?  Because  it  is  backed  up 
by  gold;  because  any  foreign  holder  of 
dollars  can,  at  any  time,  exchange  them 
in  the  United  States  for  gold,  at  the  rate 
of  $35  an  ounce. 

The  problem — the  reason  for  our  gold 
shortage — is  that  too  many  of  them  have 
been  doing  just  that. 

How  do  so  many  dollars  get  into  foreign 
hands?  Principally  in  five  ways.  By  means 
of  foreign  goods  sold  in  the  United  States; 
that  is,  our  imports.  Then  through  the 
dollars  invested  abroad,  in  foreign  enter¬ 
prises.  Third,  a  lot  of  dollars  go  out  in  the 
form  of  aid  to  our  allies  and  to  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  Fourth,  American  tourists 
spend  millions  of  American  dollars  abroad. 
And  finally,  we  spend  dollars  overseas  to 
support  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  foreign 
countries. 

Many  of  the  dollars  that  leave  the  United 
States  in  these  ways  return  to  us,  of  course. 
We  get  a  big  return  on  our  foreign  exports, 
on  products  of  all  kinds  that  the  United 
States  sells  abroad.  We  get  some  dollars 
back  in  dividends  earned  on  our  money  in¬ 
vested  abroad.  And  then  we  get  dollars  that 
are  invested  in  America  by  foreigners. 

But  in  recent  years,  far  more  dollars  have 
been  leaving  the  country  than  have  been 
coming  in,  causing  what  is  called  a  deficit 
in  our  international  payments.  Why  has 
this  happened? 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  made  tremendous  outlays  of 
money  on  foreign  aid,  and  on  stationing 
troops  abroad.  Americans  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  more  and  more  money  each  year  touring 
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foreign  countries,  while  relatively  few  tour¬ 
ists  come  to  America.  For  a  long  time  our 
tremendous  export  trade  made  up  for  these 
losses. 

But  in  1959  the  situation  worsened.  In 
that  year  there  was  a  major  surge  in  imports, 
led  by  foreign  cars  and  steel. 

In  1960  the  dollar  drain  increased  as  fewer 
dollars  were  invested  in  the  United  States, 
more  in  Europe,  where  interest  rates  on 
capital  were  higher.  The  reason:  the  boom¬ 
ing  European  economy. 

How  does  this  so-called  deficit  in  our 
international  payments  affect  the  U.S.  gold 
supply?  We  said  before  that  foreign  holders 
of  dollars  may  use  them  to  buy  gold  at  any 
time.  Foreign  central  banks  usually  buy 
gold  with  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  dollar 
holdings.  Since  their  dollar  holdings  have 
been  going  up,  they  have  been  buying  more 
gold.  Foreign  governments  have  needed 
more  gold  in  recent  years  also,  because  their 
trade  has  been  greatly  expanding^ 

The  result  is  that  our  gold  reserves,  which 
in  1949  stood  at  $24.9  billion,  now  have  hit  a 
low  of  $17y2  billion.  If  they  fell  low  enough 
while  foreign  dollar  holdings  continued  to 
climb,  eventually  the  dollar  wouldn’t  be  “as 
good  as  gold,”  because  there  wouldn’t  be 
enough  gold  to  back  it  up.  There  could 
then  be  a  "run”  on  the  remaining  gold — and 
a  financial  crisis. 

What’s  being  done  about  it? 

The  situation  is  thus  serious,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  deal  with  it.  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  began  to  act  on  the 
matter  before  it  left  office,  and  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  is  taking  further  steps. 

Here  are  some  of  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken.  Special  U.S.  interest  rates  have  been 
authorized  for  foreign  holders  of  dollars,  as 
an  inducement  to  investment  in  the  United 
States.  Americans  are  now  forbidden  to  hold 
gold  abroad.  Great  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
increasing  U.S.  exports.  Foreign  travel  to 
the  United  States  is  being  encouraged. 
Countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  are  being  urged 
to  spend  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  These  steps  are  just  a  part  of  a  vast 
program  to  reverse  the  dollar  flow. 

What  can  we  do? 

As  Americans  stationed  abroad,  we  are  in 
a  good  position  to  help  check  the  flow  of 
dollars  out  of  the  United  States — and  thus 
to  help,  indirectly,  with  the  gold  situation. 
There  are  thousands  of  us  Americans  over¬ 
seas;  what  we  do  with  our  pay  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  overall  dollar  picture. 
Dollars  that  we  convert  into  local  currency 
and  spend  “on  the  economy”  are  dollars  lost 
for  America.  Dollars  we  save — and  those  we 
spend  for  U.S.  products — are  dollars  kept  in 
America,  which  will  go  to  help  build  back 
up  the  gold  reserve. 

Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  some  spend¬ 
ing  in  local  markets  will  continue  to  be 
necessary.  But  we  should  nevertheless  try 
to  put  more  of  our  pay  into  savings,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  spend  as 
much  of  the  rest  of  our  pay  as  possible  at 
U.S.  facilities.  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  suggested  the  figure  of  $80 
per  person  a  year  as  a  good  target. 

None  of  this  involves  any  real  sacrifice  on 
our  part — just  a  little  reflection  on  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country,  and  our 
interest,  too;  for  what  hurts  the  value  of  the 
dollar  also  hurts  us. 

SAVING  AND  SPENDING 

For  the  soldier,  saving  is  painless.  You 
can  have  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  like  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  pay  for  savings,  before  you 
ever  see  it,  by  means  of  a  class  E  allotment. 
If  you  save  in  this  way,  the  money  you  get 
when  you  finally  tap  your  savings  will  seem 
like  something  you’re  getting  extra,  for 
nothing.  You  won’t  have  noticed  the  little 
monthly  deposits  coming  out  of  your  pay; 
but  you  will  notice  the  big  lump  sum,  in¬ 
cluding  interest,  that  you  receive  when  your 
savings  pay  off. 
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USAREUR  suggests  soldiers’  deposits  as 
one  of  the  best  savings  plans  for  enlisted 
men.  The  plan  is  safe  and  interest  rates  are 
good.  U.S.  savings  bonds  are  recommended 
for  officers  and  civilian  employees,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  soldiers’  deposits.  Personnel 
sections  have  full  details  on  all  savings 
plans. 

As  for  cutting  down  on  foreign  expendi¬ 
tures,  how  it’s  done  is  up  to  you.  One  sug¬ 
gested  way  is  to  make  more  use  of  the 
USAREUR  recreation  centers  for  your  leaves. 
There  is  definitely  no  sacrifice  involved  here. 
The  centers  oiler  tops  in  sports  and  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  lowest  of  prices.  At  Berch- 
tesgaden,  Chiemsee,  and  Garmisch  you’ll 
find  U.S.  luxuries  with  a  continental  flavor, 
in  a  setting  of  incomparable  beauty.  For 
full  details  see  USAREUR  Information  Bul¬ 
letin,  volume  15,  No.  6,  pages  8-11.  In 
SETAF,  enlisted  and  officer  recreation  cen¬ 
ters  are  located  on  Lake  Garda,  18  miles 
west  of  Verona.  At  Tirrenia,  just  outside 
Leghorn,  is  a  fine  beach  operated  by  SETAF. 

When  you  travel,  go  by  automobile  if 
possible.  It's  cheaper  than  by  rail  or  air, 
and  of  course  it’s  U.S.  gasoline  you’d  be 
using.  If  you  don’t  have  a  car,  you  may  be 
able  to  buddy-up  with  someone  who  does. 

A  quick  review  of  your  monthly  purchases 
will  show  you  where  you  can  cut  on  foreign 
spending.  Buying  American  whenever 
possible  is  a  good  policy.  You’ll  find  most 
of  your  usual  purchases  can  be  made  at  U.S. 
facilities,  and  that  prices  there  are  reason¬ 
able.  Post  exchanges  will  be  stocking  more 
and  more  American  items.  They  offer  a 
convenient  mail-order  service  for  items  not 
carried,  and  recently  instituted  a  layaway 
plan.  Another  way  to  cut  your  foreign 
spending  is  to  patronize  U.S.  snack  bars, 
clubs,  and  messes  more  often  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  when  you  eat  out.  If  you’re  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  an  automobile,  just  remem¬ 
ber:  your  own  country  makes  good  ones. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  you  can 
help  in  alleviating  the  gold  shortage.  None 
of  them  demands  much  of  a  sacrifice;  all  of 
them  will  help  keep  the  U.S.  dollar  strong. 
Just  a  little  cooperation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  strengthening  the  U.S.  economy. 

(Program  for  the  reduction  of  Individual 
dollar  expenditures.) 

The  Gold  Flow 

(Address  by  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  Cincus- 

areur,  before  Frankfurt  Women’s  Club, 

March  16,  1961) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Frankfurt 
Women’s  Club,  and  to  express  my  sincere 
interest  in  the  work  of  your  organization. 

Your  president,  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  her  letter 
of  invitation  gave  me  a  succinct  history  of 
the  club  since  its  founding  in  1946.  With 
her  letter,  she  enclosed  some  very  informa¬ 
tive  pamphlets  outlining  the  aims  of  the 
club,  and  its  achievements.  In  addition,  a 
list  of  welfare  donations  from  July  1959  to 
February  1961  was  enclosed.  You  can  right¬ 
fully  be  proud  of  your  accomplishments. 

At  times  I  marvel  at  the  scope  of  activ¬ 
ities  undertaken  by  women’s  organizations 
such  as  this.  But  then  I  remember  that 
unforgettable  phrase  in  a  prominent  women’s 
magazine — probably  coined  by  a  smart  wo¬ 
man  in  the  firm — “Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman.”  Remembering  that 
phrase,  my  amazement  is  changed  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  indisputable  fact.  You,  the 
members  of  the  Frankfurt  Women’s  Club, 
have  shown  yourselves  as  “power  for  good." 

Keeping  a  house  and  making  a  home  for 
your  husband  and  your  children  is  job 
enough  for  anyone.  Busy  as  you  all  are 
with  your  many  household  duties,  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  your  church  activities,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  you  are  busy  about  many  other 
things — things  that  have  a  direct  bearing 


on  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Europe;  busy  about  matters 
that  project  a  true  image  of  our  people,  and 
our  Nation. 

No  doubt,  some  members  of  the  club  have 
been  in  Europe  since  your  organization  was 
first  chartered.  Many  are  on  their  second 
tour  in  the  Frankfurt  area,  and  are  thus 
able  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  All  are  aware  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  in  the  early  years  after 
the  war.  Want  and  poverty  stalked  the  land 
in  the  wake  of  the  war’s  destruction.  All 
around  us,  were  misery  and  distress. 

Moved  by  compassion,  your  club  and  many 
others  composed  of  all  American  women, 
and  clubs  which  combined  members  of  our 
host  nations  with  American  women  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  Zone,  went  into  action.  Sup¬ 
plementing  governmental  agencies  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  warm,  human  touch,  the  record 
of  service  by  these  clubs  speak  for  itself; 
it  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  of  us. 

With  the  resurgence  of  the  German  econ¬ 
omy,  the  Frankfurt  Women’s  Club  broadened 
its  objectives.  Now,  they  include  not  only 
help  for  the  needy,  but  also  the  provision 
of  service,  cultural,  and  social  assistance  to 
American  wives;  help  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren;  and  a  multitude  of  other  services. 

Now  we  have  a  new  problem  facing  us — ■ 
one  in  which  you  can  be  of  immeasurable 
assistance  to  USAREUR  and  to  our  Nation. 
In  my  judgment,  our  American  Women’s 
Clubs  can  and  should  play  a  key  role  in  the 
resolution  of  this  problem. 

This  problem  is  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  It  is  important,  and  we  all  should 
take  vigorous  steps  within  our  capabilities 
to  curtail  the  gold  flow. 

As  I  visualize  this  matter,  it  affects  your 
activities  in  several  areas.  It  affects  the  way 
in  which  you  spend  your  money,  the  amounts 
of  money  required  for  your  activities,  and 
the  methods  of  raising  this  money.  To  put 
it  another  way,  it  affects  many  of  your  basic 
objectives. 

I  believe  that  all  women’s  clubs  operating 
in  USAREUR  should  reexamine  their  ob¬ 
jectives  to  determine  if  they  are  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  gold  flow  problem.  Having 
isolated  these  areas,  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  consider  if  the  objectives  should  be  re¬ 
tained,  modified,  or  eliminated. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  all  charitable  activities  should  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Some  charities  cry  out  to  us  with 
a  voice  which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
ignored.  These  might  include  support  of 
refugee  aid,  old  folks  homes,  and  handi¬ 
capped  children  or  sponsorship  of  exchange 
scholarships.  But  each  charitable  activity 
might  be  surveyed  and  re-evalued.  As  a 
suggestion,  you  might  ask  yourselves  the 
following  questions: 

First,  can  you  substitute  American  food 
or  goods  for  dollar  support  of  the  charity 
concerned?  Or,  can  you  give  materials  pur¬ 
chased  from  PX’s  instead  of  items  bought 
on  the  economy?  These  substitutions  may 
be  made  with  prior  clearance  through  your 
local  Military  Police  Customs  Unit. 

Second,  having  made  such  substitution,  if 
possible;  how  many  dollars  are  going  into  the 
local  economy  as  the  result  of  the  charitable 
effort? 

Third,  what  is  the  benefit  of  your  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  activity  to  host  nation  re¬ 
lations,  or,  the  adverse  impact  on  these 
relations  should  your  participation  be  elimi¬ 
nated? 

Finally,  does  the  benefit  of  these  relations, 
considering  the  amount  of  dollars  involved 
justify  continuing  the  charitable  activity? 

If  answering  these  questions  doesn’t  solve 
a  specific  case,  then  the  decision  will  have 
to  be  based  on  the  desires  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  woman’s  group  concerned. 


Admittedly,  in  almost  every  case  the  de¬ 
cision  will  Involve  two  somewhat  conflict¬ 
ing  objectives.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
avoid  unnecessary  impairment  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  good  relations  with  our  German,  French, 
and  Italian  hosts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  strive  to  show  an  annual  net  de¬ 
crease  in  economy  spending. 

Having  realined  your  spending  objectives 
with  the  gold  flow  in  mind,  I  suggest  you 
next  compute  the  amount  of  money  you  will 
need  to  attain  these  objectives.  How  will 
you  raise  this  money? 

Before  suggesting  means  and  methods  of 
raising  the  funds  for  your  activities,  I  must 
deal  with  the  negative  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion — what  is  no  longer  permissible. 

In  the  past,  the  women’s  clubs  have  norm¬ 
ally  relied  heavily  upon  commissions  received 
through  the  sponsorship  of  vendors  of  for¬ 
eign  goods.  In  many  instances,  this  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
their  charitable  activities.  It  has  been  a 
very  effective  and  a  pleasant  way  of  adding 
to  your  welfare  funds. 

This  can  no  longer  be  given  military  bless¬ 
ing.  In  accordance  with  Presidential  di¬ 
rectives  to  stem  the  flow  of  gold,  I  have 
issued  orders  to  all  commanders  that 
USAREUR  facilities  can  no  longer  be  used 
by  vendors  of  foreign  goods.  This  order  was 
effective  yesterday,  15  March  1961.  I  might 
add  that  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  a  recent 
newspaper  article  that  your  club  has  already 
decided  to  discontinue  your  annual  fund¬ 
raising  bazaar,  which  was  basically  a  fund¬ 
raising  measure  of  the  type  I  have  been 
discussing.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you, 
the  Heidelberg  Women’s  Club  and  many 
others  on  your  use  of  savings  bonds  as  prizes 
in  place  of  articles  purchased  on  the 
economy. 

In  the  future,  fund  raising  will  require 
considerably  more  effort  and  organization — 
and  imagination.  However,  I  don’t  visualize 
this  as  a  serious  problem.  Women’s  clubs 
in  the  States  have  never  had  the  commis¬ 
sions  from  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  to  draw 
on  as  a  source  of  funds,  yet  many  of  them 
raise  sufficient  money  to  support  large 
activity  programs. 

I  offer  the  following  money-raising  sug¬ 
gestions  with  some  hesitance,  realizing  full 
well  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  group  of  fund¬ 
raising  experts. 

There  are  a  number  of  tried  and  true  means 
of  raising  funds.  They  have  been  used  in 
the  States  and  overseas  with  considerable 
success.  Some  of  these  are  white  elephant 
or  rummage  sales.  The  German- American 
Women’s  Club  in  Heidelberg  calls  this  type 
of  a  sale  a  “pfennig  bazaar”.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  it  has  been  quite  successful  as 
a  source  of  raising  money.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  familiar  with  this  type  of  sale. 

Thrift  Shops.  I  recommend  more  em¬ 
phasis  and  support  of  thrift  shops  as  a 
normal  women’s  club  activity.  Operation  of 
these  shops  can  produce  substantial  amounts 
of  money.  At  the  same  time,  these  shops 
assist  in  attaining  two  other  important  ob¬ 
jectives — they  help  our  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  certain  items  at  full  price 
and  they  serve  to  keep  others  from  spending 
on  the  economy.  Please  remember  that, 
under  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  thrift 
shops  cannot  sell  to  hos£  nationals. 

Sponsorship  of  large  parties  such  as  fron¬ 
tier  days  fiestas  can  produce  large  amounts 
of  money;  you  might  try  western  barbecues 
and  folk  dances.  I  am  confident  that  you 
can  visualize  many  more. 

Stateside -type  carnivals  featuring  the 
games  and  exhibits  found  in  American  fairs 
and  midways  are  a  source  of  entertainment 
as  well  as  considerable  profit.  Also  spon¬ 
sorship  of  amateur  shows,  theatricals,  and 
musicals. 
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Bake  sales.  I  know  of  no  more  profitable 
business.  It  Is  a  businessman’s  dream.  No 
labor  costs,  no  overhead  at  all,  and  your 
product  is  donated.  I  have  been  informed 
that  within  USAREUR  bake  sales  average 
$100  per  sale  for  4  or  5  horns  of  effort. 

These  suggestions  are  but  a  few  which 
have  occurred  to  me.  I  know  that  your  re¬ 
sourcefulness  will  produce  many  more. 

Having  estimated  how  much  money  you 
can  raise  through  the  various  means  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  I  suggest  that  you  compare  this 
amount  with  the  sum  needed  to  support 
your  revised  objectives.  Should  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  raise  enough  funds  for  such 
support,  you  must,  of  course,  further  curtail 
your  objectives  or  raise  your  dues. 

Now  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
women’s  club  support  of  the  gold  flow  re¬ 
duction.  I  refer  to  your  actions  as 
individuals. 

Much  concern  was  felt  when  restrictions 
were  placed  on  dependent  travel  and  we 
were  faced  with  peacetime  separation  of 
military  families. 

When  the  restrictions  were  lifted,  there 
was  joy  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  say¬ 
ing  “Thanks,  Mr.  President,”  while  it  is  the 
courteous  thing  to  do,  is  not  enough.  We 
have  to  act  individually  and  voluntarily  to 
help  solve  the  basic  problem  which  caused 
the  original  no-dependents  directive — the 
reduction  of  the  gold  flow. 

Women  are  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
individual  spending  program.  You  have  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  purse  strings  in 
most  families.  A  woman’s  expertness  in 
household  financial  matters — getting  the 
money,  keeping  it,  and  disbursing  it  only  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons — is  a  fact  of  life 
which  we  men  realize. 

Our  President  realizes  that  fact;  he  has 
appointed  a  woman  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith. 
She  succeeded  another  woman,  whose  signa¬ 
ture  graces  the  currency  in  your  purse — Mrs. 
Ivy  Baker  Priest. 

Total  abstinence  from  buying  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  not  expected.  The  objective  should 
be  moderation.  This  should  include  moder¬ 
ate  touring,  visitations  to  places  of  historical 
interest,  and  the  usual  vacation  trips. 

We  are  not  required  to  lead  Spartan  lives, 
but  we  must  each  seek  means  to  reduce  our 
oversea  expenditures.  As  you  recall,  the 
initial  figure  cited  by  the  President  was 
$80  per  individual  a  year.  You  may  have 
read  recently  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced  a 
goal  of  $100  per  year.  We  in  USAREUR  have 
publicized  an  “$80-plus”  program  per  year 
and  we  will  continue  to  support  this  hoping 
that  each  individual  will  reduce  his  ex¬ 
penditures  by  as  much  over  $80  as  is  possible. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  “$80-plus”  per 
person  is  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  will  not  be  reflected  in  your  daily 
diet,  shelter,  or  clothing.  Commissaries,  ex¬ 
changes,  medical  service,  and  housing  are 
still  available.  Clubs,  theaters,  and  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  facilities  are  still  available 
for  your  use.  Actually,  the  only  thing  re¬ 
quired  of  you  is  to  spend  at  least  $80  less 
on  the  local  economy. 

You  may  have  also  read  recently  that  the 
administration  has  suggested  we  limit  our 
purchases  of  foreign  goods  to  $100  per  year 
per  person  except  for  those  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  exchanges  and  other  U.S.  outlets, 
or  those  which  are  required  for  operation  of 
your  household  and  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  U.S.  sources.  I  think  you  will 
find  that,  except  for  those  living  on  the 
economy,  this  proposed  spending  limitation 
is  about  the  same  as  reducing  our  purchases 
by  at  least  $80  per  person  annually.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  most  of  us  can  accomplish  this 
by  watching  closely  our  purchases  of  luxury 
items  not  necessary  to  our  health  or  welfare. 

Aside  from  careful  monitoring  of  economy 


purchases,  we  can  assist  in  slowing  the  flow 
of  gold  by  exercising  care  in  the  use  of  our 
utilities.  Wasting  gas,  water,  and  electricity 
is  always  frowned  upon  in  efficient  house¬ 
holds.  Now,  such  waste  of  our  utilities  will 
directly  contribute  to  the  gold  flow,  since 
the  dollars  which  pay  for  utilities  go  into 
the  economy  of  the  host  nation.  The  money 
saved  by  those  in  Government  quarters  can 
be  used  for  other  essential  improvements. 

I  am  certain  there  is  one  question  which 
arises  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you:  How 
does  this  program  affect  my  family  vacation 
plans?  I  believe  that  trips  and  vacations 
are  necessary  for  your  health  and  cultural 
development — it  is  not  our  intention  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  severe  limitations.  Rather,  we  do 
suggest  that  you  make  maximum  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  recreational  facilities  and  that 
you  budget  your  trips  carefully  so  as  to 
keep  within  the  spirit  of  our  savings  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  realize  that  the  admonition  to  decrease 
or  limit  spending  on  the  economy  by  various 
amounts  per  person  per  year  is  putting  the 
accent  on  the  negative.  It  is  better  to  stress 
the  positive. 

Invest  in  U.S.  savings  bonds  or  if  your 
husband  is  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  he 
can  use  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  deposits— 
you  serve  your  country  and  yourself;  put 
your  savings  into  any  stateside  investment 
or  savings  account.  Thus,  you  will  not  only 
help  to  stem  the  gold  outflow,  but  you  build 
security  for  yourself. 

There  is  still  one  more  aspect  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  individual  application  where  you  can 
help.  That  is  passing  the  word  to  women 
who  are  not  members  of  your  club.  This 
is  most  important. 

As  I  see  it,  this  matter  of  passing  the  word 
has  two  aspects.  First,  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  to  insure  that  all  the  dependents 
in  the  command  are  fully  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  their  individual  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  it.  The  second  aspect  is 
maintaining  interest  in  the  matter.  Even¬ 
tually,  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  Pres¬ 
idential  announcement  that  dependents 
would  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Europe  will  begin  to  wane.  However,  the 
urgency  of  reducing  the  gold  flow  will  not 
lessen  until  our  Government’s  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  solved. 

I  feel  that  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  com¬ 
mand  will  provide  an  ideal  medium  for  main¬ 
taining  lively  interest  in  the  program  and 
for  making  sure  that  all  of  the  wives  of  a 
particular  area  keep  informed  about  the 
matter.  These  clubs,  through  their  welcom¬ 
ing  and  hospitality  groups  and  possibly 
through  such  means  as  panels  and  discussion 
groups,  drives,  individual  calls,  and  similar 
means,  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  our 
effort.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  this  be  made 
one  of  the  continuing  objectives  of  your 
overall  program. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  said  nothing  to¬ 
day  about  the  clubs  which  have  joint  Ameri¬ 
can-host  nation  membership,  such  as  the 
many  fine  German-American  clubs  here  in 
Germany.  I  have  omitted  such  mention  on 
purpose.  Needless  to  say,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
note  any  actions  taken  by  these  groups  in 
support  of  our  gold-flow  program;  however, 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  out  of  order  in  making 
any  suggestion  to  groups  whose  member¬ 
ship  is  not  entirely  American.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  members  of  such  groups  can  derive  guid¬ 
ance  from  what  I  have  said  previously. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today,  and  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Please  remember  that  my  suggestions  are 
only  that,  not  directives.  I  suggest  you 
watch  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  further  di¬ 
rectives  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  on  this  subject.  Of  course, 
if  they  are  in  conflict  with  what  I  have  said, 
then  the  new  directives  will  apply.  I  know 
that  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  moral  obli¬ 


gation  placed  upon  to  demonstrate  in  our 
own  way  that  we  as  individuals  will  gladly 
share  our  country’s  problems  and  contribute 
to  their  solution.  I  also  know  that  our 
American  women  will  respond  willingly  to 
this  challenge. 


Reduction  in  the  Outflow  of  Gold 
Background:  Since  receipt  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  directive  of  November  16,  1960,  this 
command  has  constantly  explored  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  and 
has  significantly  reduced  expenditures  on 
the  foreign  economy.  The  actions  taken  can 
be  divided  into  three  areas.  These  areas 
together  with  reductions  effected  during  cal¬ 
endar  year  1961  are : 

(a)  appropriated  funds 

(1)  Eliminations,  consolidations, 

reductions,  or  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  activities  and 
facilities _  _ 

(2)  Reduction  of  military  per¬ 

sonnel,  civilian  employees  and 
foreign-national  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  _ 

(3)  Reduction  of  procurement 

oversea  (supplies,  services,  and 
construction) _  41,134,800 


Total -  41,  848,  180 


(b)  nonappropriated  funds 


( 1 )  Consolidation,  curtailment, 

or  elimination  of  activities  and 
facilities _ - _  513, 160 

(2)  Reduction  of  nonappropri¬ 

ated  fund  employment  over¬ 
seas -  2,  105,  256 

(3)  Replacement  of  foreign- 

national  employees  by  depend¬ 
ent  and  off-duty  military 
personnel _  1,  727,  269 

(4)  Reductions  of  programed 
expenditures  for  foreign  goods 

and  services _  40,  299, 131 

(5)  Reduction  in  concessionaire 

gross  sales -  131,  495 


Total -  44,776,301 


Total  of  (a)  and  (b) _  86,624,481 


Individual  expenditures;  It  is  not  possible 
to  measure  with  accuracy  the  reduction  of 
oversea  expenditures  by  individuals;  how¬ 
ever,  major  command  emphasis  and  publicity 
have  been  given  to  this  program  and  the 
following  available  statistics  indicate 
USAREUR  personnel’s  support  of  the 
program ; 

(1)  The  monthly  dollar  savings  in 
USAREUR  savings  program  have  increased 
as  follows  for  period  January  1,  1961, 

through  November  30,  1961: 


Dec.  31, 
1960 

Nov.  30, 
1961 

Increase 

U.S.  savings 
bond _ _ 

$2, 208, 093.  75 

$2, 908, 447. 05 
468,  638.  81 

$099, 753.  30 
189, 506.  03 

Soldiers’  deposit- 

279, 132.  78 

Total . 

2, 487, 826.  53 

3, 377, 085. 86 

889, 259. 33 

(2)  Parcel  post  shipments  to  CONUS, 
January  through  November  1961,  totaled 
10,147,516  pounds  versus  15,014,104  pounds 
for  same  period  of  1960;  decrease  of  32 
percent. 

(3)  Postal  money  order  sales  January 
through  September  1961,  were  $34,206,617 
versus  $31,820,793  for  same  period  1960;  in¬ 
crease  of  7.5  percent.  Encashments  for  same 
periods  were  $3,089,545  in  1961  versus  $3,- 
676,827  in  1960;  decrease  of  16  percent. 

(4)  AMEXCO  facilities  In  Germany  sold 
money  orders  totaling  $20,317,905  during 
period  January  through  September  1961  ver¬ 
sus  $16,697,272  for  same  period  1960;  increase 
of  22  percent. 


$467, 182 

246,  198 


1962 
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(5)  The  number  of  individual  checking 
and  savings  accounts  in  Germany  increased 
between  January  1,  1961,  and  September  30, 
1961,  by  6,633  (11  percent) .  The  dollar  value 
in  these  accounts  also  rose  by  $1,621,087  or 
approximately  7.5  percent. 

(6)  Membership  in  the  various  savings 
clubs  organized  throughout  the  command 
exceeds  86  percent. 

(7)  Savings  bond  participation  rate  in¬ 
creased  to  70  percent  in  November  1961;  1 
year  ago  it  was  62  percent. 

(8)  Soldiers’  deposits  participation  rose 
from  13  percent  in  January  1961  to  16  per¬ 
cent  in  November  1961. 

(9)  Gross  sales  in  clubs  and  open  messes 
have  increased  indicating  greater  patronage 
of  the  facilities  by  individuals. 

Status:  Continuing  actions  are  being  taken 
to  develop  new  means  of  reducing  the  out¬ 
flow  of  gold.  A  permanent  committee  has 
been  established  within  Headquarters, 
USAREUR,  to  coordinate  all  matters  which 
will  improve  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
most  significant  recent  and  current  actions 
taken  are : 

(a)  A  list  of  possible  means  of  further 
reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  was  provided  to 
Secretary  Ailes  during  his  visit  to  USAREUR. 

(b)  This  command  is  actively  participa¬ 
ting  in  plans  for  further  negotiations  with 
host  countries  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
imbalance  of  military  expenditures  through 
cooperative  logistics,  joint  utilization  of  fa¬ 
cilities,  etc. 

(c)  Renewed  command  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  in  all 
areas.  A  continuing  publicity  campaign  is 
being  prepared  and  conducted  to  inform 
USAREUR  personnel  of  the  facts  and  solicit 
additional  voluntary  reductions  in  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  economy. 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 

Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

APO  403,  July  13, 1961. 
Subject:  Dollar  shortages,  fiscal  year  1962. 
To :  Each  comander,  staff  officer,  and  ci¬ 
vilian  supervisor,  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
(down  to  and  including  company  and 
detachment  level). 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  insure 
that  all  USAREUR  commanders,  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  civilian  supervisors  are  fully  ori¬ 
ented  on  the  funding  deficiences  facing 
USAREUR  in  fiscal  year  1962.  In  view  of 
these  deficiencies,  I  desire  that  each  re¬ 
sponsible  individual  in  USAREUR  examine 
those  things  he  is  doing  or  plans  to  do 
against  this  criteria:  “Is  this  item  impor¬ 
tant?  Does  it  have  priority  meriting  the 
expenditure  of  resources  involved?  Is  this 
the  most  economical  way  of  getting  the  Job 
done?” 

2.  Each  commander,  staff  officer,  and  ci¬ 
vilian  supervisor  has  developed  a  plan  or 
program  covering  the  activities  for  which 
he  is  responsible  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Some 
of  these  are  stated  in  training  schedules  or 
formal  programing  documents.  Others  may 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Most  of  them  require  an  expenditure  of  re¬ 
sources,  either  materiel  which  must  be 
bought  or  replaced  or  actual  dollars  them¬ 
selves.  The  sum  of  all  these  plans,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  ideas  sets  the  courses  of  action 
for  USAREUR  in  fiscal  year  1962.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  these  courses  of  action,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dollar  resources  required  to 
implement  them,  are  set  forth  in  the 
USAREUR  operating  program. 

3.  The  USAREUR  operating  program  for 
fiscal  year  1962  is  faced  with  a  funding  de¬ 
ficiency  of  over  $47  million.  This  situation 
has  been  caused  principally  by  a  lack  of 
approximately  $10.5  million  for  the  initial 
issue  of  repair  parts  for  new  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  the  M-60  tank  and  the  new 
rifles;  $15.2  million  to  cover  added  dollar 
costs  because  of  the  recent  deutsche  mark 
revaluation;  and  $15.5  million  for  unpro¬ 


gramed  pay  raises  for  our  essential  local 
national  labor  employees.  Funds  currently 
available  to  USAREUR  commands  and  field 
agencies  are  not  adequate  to  provide  either 
for  these  Increased  costs  or  for  the  mounting 
costs  of  goods  and  services  which  we  contract 
for  here  in  Europe.  In  addition,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
USAREUR  combat  divisions.  Therefore,  to 
achieve  our  readiness  objectives,  we  must 
spread  our  resources  even  further  than  we 
did  last  year. 

4.  I  am  proud  of  and  have  every  confidence 
in  the  well  trained  and  dedicated  personnel 
of  USAREUR.  A  good  job  is  being  done,  but 
even  more  care  and  selection  of  those  things 
we  must  do,  as  opposed  to  those  things  we 
would  like  to  do,  is  now  required.  Our  ob¬ 
jectives  for  fiscal  year  1962  are  sound  and 
must  be  met.  Our  ability  to  accomplish 
them  rests  with  each  of  us.  However,  in  my 
visits  throughout  USAREUR  I  have  noticed 
certain  things  being  done  which  to  my  mind 
are  of  questionable  priority  when  measured 
against  the  current  resource  availability. 
There  are  many  areas  of  possible  savings. 
Those  of  you  at  the  operating  level  are  in 
the  best  position  to  identify  those  peculiar 
to  your  area  of  responsibiloty.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind,  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples — each  involving  large  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds — are  cited : 

(a)  Consumption  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment:  Requisitioning  should  be  based  on 
actual  needs  only;  hoarding  or  stockpiling 
must  be  eliminated. 

(b)  Transportation:  Combining  trips;  fit¬ 
ting  the  load  to  the  vehicle;  riding  to  and 
from  close-in  training  areas  when  marching 
would  contribute  to  or  not  detract  from 
training;  elimination  of  unnecessary  trips. 

(c)  Utilities:  In  spite  of  continuing  com¬ 
mand  emphasis  in  this  area,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  waste  of  this  costly  service. 

(d)  Modification  and  rehabilitation  of 
facilities :  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  neces¬ 
sary  projects;  those  associated  with  beauti¬ 
fication  or  nice-to-have  will  be  eliminated. 

(e)  Civilian  labor  forces:  All  manpower 
requirements  must  be  reviewed  to  insure 
most  effective  utilization. 

5.  I  enjoin  all  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  in  USAREUR  to  be  aware  of  this 
problem  in  order  that  we  can  continue  to 
accomplish  our  mission  within  the  limited 
resources  presently  forecast  for  USAREUR. 
Savings,  no  matter  how  small,  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  order  that  this  command  can 
maintain  the  highest  possible  state  of  com¬ 
bat  readiness. 

Brttce  C.  Clarke, 

General,  U.S.  Army, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Dependent  Overseas — Gold  Flow — Tour 
Length 

(Revised  February  5,  1962) 

(General  Norstad)  (Mr.  Secretary) 

This  first  chart  (chart  No.  1  on)  shows 
why  the  U.S.  Army  is  in  Europe.  It  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  soldier’s  depend¬ 
ents,  who  are  similarly  oriented.  This 
why,  in  poster  form,  is  always  before  the 
USAREUR  soldier  and  his  dependents.  It 
gives  them  visible  evidence  of  our  objective 
and  assists  them  in  their  motivation. 

The  subject  of  dependents  overseas  has 
been  under  close  scrutiny  since  November 
1960  because  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  emphasis  and  approach  vary 
at  the  level  considering  the  problem.  This 
variance  is  understandable.  (Chart  No.  1 
off.)  With  both  the  internal  and  external 
situations  changing,  the  problem  becomes 
increasingly  complex. 

Recognizing  that  overlap  exists  at  each 
level,  my  next  chart  probably  depicts  at  least 
the  major  areas  of  interest.  (Chart  No.  2 
on.)  Certainly  General  Norstad,  wearing 
his  SHAPE  hat,  is  concerned  with  all  of 


these  considerations  as  they  apply  to  NATO. 
Each  area  is  integral  to  our  overall  readi¬ 
ness  posture.  (Chart  No.  2  off.) 

I  propose  to  examine  the  effect  caused  by 
dependents  in  USAREUR  on  dollar  spend¬ 
ing,  gold  outflow,  service  attractiveness,  and 
host  country  relations.  Then  I  would  like  to 
compare  the  various  impacts  caused  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  dependents  from  their  current 
level  to  lesser  levels  to  include  eliminating 
them  from  authorized  status. 

In  developing  this  problem,  many  related 
studies  from  USAREUR,  8th  Army  in  Korea, 
and  other  headquarters  were  considered. 
Any  study  on  this  subject  must  consider  the 
length  of  tour  and  the  type  of  replacement 
system  required.  In  our  present  situation — 
that  is,  with  the  dependent  population  at 
its  present  level — there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  present  tour  system  is  optimum.  It  is 
based  entirely  on  a  system  of  individual  re¬ 
placements.  Obviously,  our  present  system 
could  be  replaced  in  its  entirety  or  in  part 
with  a  system  of  unit  rotation  in  which  the 
military  members  of  affected  units  would 
serve  shortened  tours  without  dependents. 
The  extreme,  of  course,  is  to  envisage  over¬ 
sea  service  without  dependents,  and  here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  most 
desirable  length  of  tour  and  type  of  replace¬ 
ment  system. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  upon  various  types 
of  unit  replacement  systems.  I  believe  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  rotation  of  divi¬ 
sions  and  battle  groups  as  was  conducted 
under  the  Gyroscope  program.  Gyroscope 
was  not  successful  because  of  the  loss  in 
operational  readiness  and  the  size  of  the 
increased  CONUS  base  with  its  attendant 
costs.  Previous  estimates  made  by  DA  in¬ 
dicate  that  to  support  division  rotation  in 
Europe  alone  would  require  an  additional 
190,000  spaces  in  CONUS,  with  an  initial  cost 
of  approximately  $2  billion  and  an  annual 
operating  cost  of  $1.4  billion. 

The  DA  next  tried  a  different  type  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  Korea  called  OVUREP  (overseas  unit 
replacement) .  This  was  at  battle  group 
level  and  was  a  distinct  improvement  with 
respect  to  training  and  operational  readi¬ 
ness.  It  was,  however,  applicable  to  only 
one  division  in  Korea  and  by  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  only  two  of  the  five  battle 
groups  had  been  replaced.  Due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  manpower  and  dollar  costs,  it  was 
limited  to  the  one  division.  We  now  under¬ 
stand  that  this  system  has  been  suspended 
indefinitely.  Except  for  the  extended  tour 
under  the  present  crisis,  the  normal  tour  re¬ 
mains  in  Korea  at  13  months  without  de¬ 
pendents  and  is  based  on  individual  replace¬ 
ments. 

Last  March  the  commander  in  chief, 
USAREUR,  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  made 
the  strongest  possible  representations  against 
any  form  of  peacetime  unit  rotation — this 
without  consideration  as  to  the  presence  of 
dependents.  From  his  viewpoint  of  16  years 
of  command  experience  from  brigade  through 
7th  Army  and  USAREUR  command,  and 
his  vantage  point  as  the  previous  command¬ 
ing  general,  USCONARC,  he  set  forth  major 
disadvantages  that  far  outweighed  any  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  to  be  gained.  These  views  are 
still  considered  valid  and  I  have  copies  avail¬ 
able  if  desired. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  types  and 
distribution  of  units  in  the  Army  severely 
restrict  our  ability  to  support  a  unit  rota¬ 
tion  system.  Units  which  lend  themselves 
to  rotation  are  primarily  of  combat  and 
combat-support  nature.  Many  CONUS  units 
have  continuing  support  missions  such  as 
school  troops;  others,  such  as  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps  (STRAC),  have  other  critical 
missions;  and  few  if  any  table  of  distribu¬ 
tion  (TD)  units  have  a  counterpart  overseas. 

The  rotation  of  an  entire  unit  into  and 
out  of  USAREUR  reduces  the  availability  of 
a  combat-ready  unit  by  a  length  of  time  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
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unit.  This  ran  6  to  9  months  for  divisions 
under  Gyroscope.  This  lessened  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  units  and  the  requirements  for  con¬ 
tinuing  reorientation  of  commanders  and 
staffs  reduces  our  ability  to  meet  contingency 
commitments.  Certainly  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  rotate  armored  cavalry  regiments 
engaged  in  border  surveillance  special  weap¬ 
ons  units  with  critical  maintenance  and  cus¬ 
todial  support  missions  or  service-type  units 
supervising  large  numbers  of  indigenous 
employees. 

Realizing  that  the  ratio  of  the  present  sup¬ 
port  establishment  which  is  60  percent 
CONUS  and  40  percent  overseas,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  ratio  to  support  oversea 
forces  maintained  solely  by  unit  rotation 
would  run  as  high  as  3  to  4  to  1  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  extent  to 
which  unit  replacement  was  used.  This 
might  even  run  higher  due  to  the  size,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  diversity  of  missions  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe. 

Were  there  an  increase  in  the  Conus  base 
and  assuming  the  required  funding  support, 
it  would  be  possible  to  rotate  combat  units 
at  battalion  and  battle  group  levels  on  a  6- 
month  or  comparable  basis  as  long  as  the 
number  being  rotated  does  not  become  ex¬ 
cessive  at  any  one  time  in  the  division  or 
other  formation.  The  6-month  rotation  of 
battle  groups  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
following  Exercise  Long  Thrust  may  provide 
a  limited  basis  for  testing  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  plan.  Of  course,  the  question  of  per 
diem  while  on  temporary  change  of  station 
(TCS)  would  increase  overall  rotation  costs; 
however,  we  understand  that  this  is  under 
advisement  at  the  present  time  and  that  the 
morale  implications  will  also  be  considered. 

Other  factors  to  consider  are  the  increased 
transportation  costs;  the  increased  mainte¬ 
nance  workload  and  costs;  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  loss  of  combat  readiness;  not  only 
overseas  but  in  Conus;  and,  finally,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  inherent  in  coming  up  with  a  unit 
in  which  all  personnel  have  a  retainability 
of  at  least  6  months. 

Any  plan  of  unit  replacement  which  would 
effectively  reduce  numbers  of  dependents 
would  have  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  keep  the  strategic  Re¬ 
serves  in  Conus  in  a  constant  state  of 
turbulence. 

Under  Gyroscope  we  could  not  continue 
and  still  retain  STRAC  as  a  ready  force. 
The  alternate  is-  a  vastly  increased  Army 
strength  that  would  meet  all  our  manning- 
level  requirements. 

We  feel  that  these  considerations  are 
major  obstacles  to  any  form  of  short  tour 
unit  rotation  on  a  USAREUR-wide  scale.  It 
can  be  done.,  on  a  limited  basis,  but  we  feel 
even  that  would  result  in  greater  dollar 
spending  and  an  insignificant  reduction  in 
gold  outflow. 

Our  next  step  was  to  examine  a  situation 
overseas  without  any  authorized  dependents 
and  to  determine  the  most  desirable  length 
of  tour  on  that  basis.  Since  we  do  not  have 
the  long  turn-around  time  that  exists  in  the 
Far  East  nor  its  economic  and  sociological 
austerity,  it  was  indicated  that  we  could 
exceed  13  months.  A  longer  tour  such  as 
24  to  36  months  without  dependents  seemed 
out  of  the  question;  otherwise  we  would  find 
career  soldiers  spending  over  half  of  their 
military  service  in  oversea  tours  without 
their  families. 

The  makeup  of  our  Army  today  consists 
of  85  percent  who  can  be  called  career  sol¬ 
diers  and  15  percent  selective  service.  We 
could  enlarge  the  Regular  Army  base  with 
some  deterioration  in  quality  and  an  older 
army,  but  the  best  way  to  meet  the  increased 
manpower  needs  necessitated  by  the  larger 
CONUS  support  base  would  be  to  increase 
our  number  of  draftees — unless,  of  course, 
we  did  away  with  STRAC. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  if  we  main¬ 
tained  troops  overseas  in  Europe  without 


authorized  dependents,  that  about  50  per¬ 
cent  would  have  to  be  draftees.  This  ratio 
would  be  even  higher  with  the  unit  rotation 
system.  Draftees  serve  for  24  months;  their 
basic,  advance,  and  specialist  training  and 
leave  and  travel  time  are  such  that  we  could 
get  about  16  months  proper  utilization  from 
them  on  an  individual  replacement  basis. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  still  find  the  married 
career  soldier  serving  practically  all  of  his 
oversea  service  without  his  family. 

To  effect  real  dollar  savings  and  to  be 
fully  operationally  ready,  we  also  looked 
into  the  shortened  oversea  tour — 6  to  16 
months  without  dependents — under  austere 
field  conditions.  This  would  mean  moving 
out  of  existing  facilities  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  required  maintenance  and  upkeep  and 
to  improve  tactical  positioning.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  just  about  impossible  because 
bivouac  and  training  areas  are  just  not 
available  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Even  6  months  is  a  long  time  in  peacetime 
to  be  training  under  adverse  conditions. 
The  use  of  personnel  in  time  of  peace  has 
to  follow  a  more  lenient  process  than  that 
required  under  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
President. 

Considering  these  factors,  and  also  our 
large  investments  in  existing  facilities,  we 
felt  that  whatever  the  length  tour  and  type 
rotation  system,  whether  individual  or  unit 
basis,  we  should  continue  to  utilize  existing 
facilities  under  our  current  moderate  stand¬ 
ard  of  troop  living. 

While  we  feel  that  unit  rotation  is  not 
acceptable  except  on  a  small  scale,  we  do  feel 
that  a  16-month  tour  without  dependents 
on  an  individual  replacement  basis  is  fully 
supportable  based  on  its  lessened  impact  on 
our  training  program  and  operational  readi¬ 
ness  and  to  insure  the  maximum  utilization 
of  draftees.  Such  a  system  is  about  the  least 
costly  in  dollars,  morale,  and  operational 
readiness  of  any  of  the  alternates.  A  lesser 
tour  or  an  extensive  unit  replacement  system 
is  too  costly.  A  longer  tour  on  any  basis,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  present  system,  is  even  more 
costly  in  its  loss  of  service  attractiveness.  I 
trust  that  this  will  establish  the  parameters 
of  the  briefing. 

I  now  propose  to  show  how  much  it  costs 
to  have  dependents  in  USAREUR,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  will  compare  this  to  the  dollar 
costs  of  not  having  authorized  dependents 
in  the  theater.  I  will  then  present  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  without  depend¬ 
ents,  touching  briefly  on  those  areas  having 
a  major  impact.  Lastly,  I  will  summarize 
the  costs  in  both  dollar  spending  and  gold 
outflow;  I  believe  that  you  will  find  this  com¬ 
parison  to  be  most  revealing. 

This  chart  (chart  No.  3  on)  indicates  the 
costs  of  dependent  support  for  a  USAREUR 
dependent  population  of  180,000  which  is 
about  what  we  have  now.  For  political  rea¬ 
sons  Berlin  has  been  excluded.  It  considers 
a  military  strength  in  USAREUR  of  240,000. 

Here  we  show  both  the  appropriated  fund 
and  nonappropriated  fund  costs.  We  also 
show  the  gold  outflow  represented  by  wages, 
services,  and  materials  to  Include  offshore 
procurement  for  dependent  use  in  commis¬ 
saries,  exchanges,  and  class  VI.  Without  the 
dependents  we  would  eliminate  the  de¬ 
pendent  education  program  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  branch  at  Munich,  as 
well  as  the  construction  costs  related  to  ad¬ 
ditional  schoolrooms.  We  would  also  elimi¬ 
nate  the  services  and  support  activities  re¬ 
flected  on  this  chart  although,  as  I  will 
show  on  another  chart,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
crank  some  of  these  costs  back  in  when  we 
use  the  housing  for  other  military  purposes. 

Even  the  cost  of  transportation  to  bring 
dependents  to  and  from  overseas  is  not 
necessarily  a  true  savings  as  the  transporta¬ 
tion  organization,  principally  MSTS  and 
MATS,  currently  supporting  the  movement 
of  dependents,  must  remain  in  being  any¬ 


how  for  necessary  troop  movements  and  con¬ 
tingency  planning.  The  efficiency  with 
which  Roundout  and  Long  Thrust  units  were 
recently  moved  to  the  European  theater  is 
a  good  example  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
an  inhouse  shipping  capability.  We  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  cost  of  dependent 
medical  care,  but  again,  some  of  this  will  re¬ 
appear  as  an  added  cost  because  we  are  ob¬ 
ligated  by  law  to  provide  medical  support 
even  for  unauthorized  dependents. 

We  would,  of  course,  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  for  supporting  youth  activities  and 
community  centers;  but  some  of  these  costs 
reappear  when  community  centers  are  con¬ 
verted  to  service  clubs.  Minimized  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  planned  evacuation  of  de¬ 
pendents,  for  which  $193,000  is  now  ex¬ 
pended  annually  in  testing  of  plants,  and 
rotation  and  security  of  stocks.  Thus  we 
see  savings  in  the  initial  amount  of  $153,- 
700,000  in  appropriated  funds  and  $16,- 
700,000  in  nonappropriated  funds.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $132  million  can  be  related  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  through  wages,  services,  and 
materials. 

In  support  of  these  activities  there  are 
1,100  military,  3,400  U.S.  civilians,  and 
22,000  LWR  full-time  and  full-time  equiv¬ 
alent  personnel  being  utilized.  In  the  case 
of  military  personnel,  some  would  be  retained 
in  their  current  assignment  as  the  function 
will  still  exist  (e.g.,  supervisory  personnel  in 
the  European  Excha-ge  System  (EES) )  while 
others  would  be  reassigned  to,  or  otherwise 
utilized  in,  purely  military  duties.  The  3,400 
U.S.  civilians  are  mostly  dependent  school¬ 
teachers  who  wou’d  no  longer  be  required. 

Despite  these  apparent  savings,  a  key  con¬ 
sideration  when  thinking  of  “no  authorized 
dependents”  is  that  there  are  over  43,000  sets 
of  family  quarters  in  Germany,  built  by  the 
Germans  at  no  cost  to  us,  which  saves  the 
rental  allowance  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Our 
only  cost  is  for  normal  repairs  and  utilities 
which  were  included  in  chart  No.  3.  These 
rental  savings  for  the  Treasury  amount  to 
more  than  $46  million  annually.  (Chart 
No.  3  off.) 

Now  in  the  event  there  were  no  authorized 
dependents  in  the  theater,  there  would  still 
be  addfid  annual  costs  which  would  accrue 
to  USAREUR.  This  next  chart  (chart  No. 
4  on)  shows  these  areas  and  estimated  costs. 

We  would  continue  to  utilize  the  former 
dependent  quarters  as  BOQ’s  for  officers  and 
NCO’s  and  for  other  military  purposes.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  utilities,  together  with  other  re¬ 
quired  upkeep  would  continue  in  the 
amount  of  $41,100,000. 

With  an  increase  in  Selective  Service  input 
and  in  unaccompanied  sponsors,  we  would 
have  to  expand  our  general  education  devel¬ 
opment  program  for  military  personnel  to 
the  tune  of  $1  million  a  year.  Similarly,  we 
would  have  to  expand  our  special  services 
program  to  include  the  hire  of  special  serv¬ 
ice  workers  by  $650,000  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  increased  athletic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities. 

An  interesting  point  to  note — at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  special  services  activities  in 
USAREUR  are  90  percent  supported  from 
nonappropriated  funds.  We  receive  our  non¬ 
appropriated  money  from  the  central  wel¬ 
fare  fund  which  is  supported  by  profits  from 
the  post  exchanges.  But  with  no  authorized 
dependents  in  Europe,  the  European  Ex¬ 
change  System  (EES)  estimates  a  major  re¬ 
duction  in  their  profits — on  the  order  of  $5 
million,  which  would  not  be  returned  to  us 
as  dividends.  Hence,  with  a  reduced  abil¬ 
ity  to  fund  from  nonappropriated  funds, 
and  an  expanding  special  services  activity, 
our  only  recourse  would  be  to  offset  the  loss 
in  revenue  with  appropriated  money  in  order 
to  maintain  even  a  moderate  athletic  and 
recreational  program. 

Our  best  estimates  are  that  we  will  have 
unauthorized  dependents  in  USAREUR  to  the 
extent  of  13,000  families,  totaling  40,000  de- 
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pendents.  Medical  care,  required  by  law,  will 
total  $2,200,000  alone.  Thus  we  see  $50  mil¬ 
lion  accruing  as  a  new  annual  USAREUR 
cost  for  the  remaining  military  personnel. 

One  item  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
consideration  has  to  do  with  the  shipping 
costs  of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles, 
which  were  costed  under  the  situation  of 
having  dependents  overseas.  Unless  denied 
by  proper  authority,  these  will  continue 
coming  overseas  even  though  the  dependents 
themselves  are  not  coming.  While  there  will 
be  fewer  vehicles,  nevertheless,  we  estimate 
5,000  a  year  coming  from  CONUS  and  4,500 
(attrition)  a  year  returning  from  overseas. 
Factored  at  $339  shipping  cost  per  vehicle, 
this  amounts  to  $3,200,000  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  be  paid  by  DA.  Prohibiting 
transportation  of  autos  overseas  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense  would  bring  about  a  major 
increase  in  local  purchase.  There  would  also 
be  a  major  increase  in  demand  for  official 
Government  transportation.  Private  vehicles 
are  used  now  by  the  owner  for  a  major  part 
of  his  official  travel.  An  estimated  75  percent 
officers  and  25  percent  enlisted  men  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  cars.  This  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  continuing  gold  outflow  problem 
for  which  controls  would  be  most  difficult  to 
enforce  (chart  No.  4  off) . 

Additionally,  there  are  certain  costs  in 
CONUS  which  DA  must  support.  This  next 
chart  (chart  No.  5  on)  lists  those  areas  and 
estimated  costs.  First  it  will  be  necessary 
for  DA  to  pay  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
(BAQ)  to  those  personnel  whose  dependents 
are  forced  to  remain  in  CONUS,  for  as  I 
mentioned  before,  there  are  over  43,000 
families  now  living  in  Germany  alone  in 
quarters  which  cost  the  U.S.  Government 
nothing  to  build.  There  will  be  an  increase 
in  military  travel  to  USAREUR  from  CONUS 
and  return.  This  will  average  12,000  en¬ 
listed  and  2,000  officers  a  month  over  the 
present  rate.  Factored  at  an  average  cost 
of  $220,  this  amounts  to  approximately 
$37  million  yearly. 

Also,  each  time  a  military  sponsor  is 
ordered  to  or  from  overseas,  DA  must  pay 
the  cost  of  his  family’s  movement  with 
CONUS  as  well  as  the  dislocation  allowance 
for  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS). 
The  more  frequent  the  tour,  the  greater  the 
number  of  dislocations.  Tuition  grants  to 
schoolchildren  returned  from  USAREUR  to 
CONUS  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  under  the  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  program.  The  number 
and  size  of  grants  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  localities  involved.  The  cost  of  Medi¬ 
care  will  be  increased  by  the  difference  in 
oversea  medical  support  and  CONUS  support. 

With  regard  to  rental  guarantee  housing 
in  France,  the  DA  would  have  to  pay 
$1,200,000  annually  to  fulfill  their  remaining 
contractual  commitments,  some  of  which 
extend  into  late  1964.  Even  if  these  were 
to  be  used  by  unaccompanied  sponsors,  the 
same  rental  costs  would  be  incurred  by  the 
Army.  All  of  these  total  $158,400,000. 

In  order  to  support  the  16-month  oversea 
tour  in  USAREUR  some  increase  to  the 
CONUS  support  base  will  be  necessary.  For 
support  of  USAREUR  alone,  we  envisage  an 
increase  of  35,000  in  the  training  base,  8,000 
in  the  required  post-camp-station  aug¬ 
mentation  and  the  aforementioned  pipeline 
of  2,000  officers  and  12,000  enlisted  personnel. 
Based  on  this  increase  in  the  support  base 
of  57,000  to  maintain  the  16-month  unac¬ 
companied  tour  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of 
$384,500,000.  Please  note  that  this  covers 
per  capita  costs  for  the  training  base,  aug¬ 
mentation  and  pipeline  only.  This  does  not 
represent  the  overall  DA  figure  which  could 
conceivably  be  much  higher  when  O&MA, 
MCA  and  PEMA  costs  are  added.  The  addi¬ 
tional  DA  cost  to  support  a  16 -month  un¬ 
accompanied  tour  in  USAREUR  is  estimated 
to  be  $542,900,000  (chart  No.  5  off) . 


Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  primarily 
with  costs  and  numbers  of  personnel.  I 
would  now  like  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantags  of  a  16-month  tour  in  Europe 
without  dependents.  This  next  chart  (chart 
No.  6  on)  lists  the  advantages. 

I  believe  that  these  are  self-explanatory. 
The  first  does  represent  a  substantial  dollar 
savings  and  the  indigenous  wages  are  gold 
outflow.  There  will  be  some  administrative 
relocation  possible  for  improved  conveni¬ 
ence,  but  tactical  regrouping  will  not  be 
feasible.  Including  the  LWR  salaries  in  item 
I,  the  gold  outflow  in  appropriated  and  non- 
appropriated  fund  areas  under  item  4  will 
total  almost  $132  million.  Item  5  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  significant  advantage;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  we  do 
have  carefully  tested  plans  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  dependents  under  all  types  of  emer¬ 
gency  situations  and  we  feel  their  evacuation 
can  be  accomplished  with  minimum  inter¬ 
ference  with  tactical  operations  (chart  No. 
6  off) . 

This  next  chart  (chart  No.  7  on)  lists  the 
disadvantages  (chart  No.  7  off) . 

Some  of  these  disadvantages  I’ve  already 
touched  upon,  and  others  are  obvious  and 
need  no  explanation.  However,  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  the  impact  in  certan  key 
areas.  First,  to  cover  the  community  and 
host  country  relations.  Within  USAREUR 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  families  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  assets  in 
host  country  relations.  At  higher  levels  it 
is  a  country-to-country  relationship,  but  at 
the  grassroots  of  the  command,  it  exists  as 
a  person-to-person  relationship.  This  also 
applies  to  the  British  and  French  forces  as 
well,  since  they  have  their  dependents  with 
them  in  Germany.  With  a  weakening  of  this 
relationship,  more  incidents,  accidents  and 
serious  crimes  can  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
greater  proportion  of  adverse  publicity  which 
would  be  subject  to  Communist  exploitation. 
If  there  should  be  a  resulting  demand  for 
U.S.  troops  to  go  home  as  was  started  in  1956, 
we  would  have  already  lost  the  cold  war  and 
maybe  the  strength  of  NATO. 

A  serious  and  most  likely  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  dependents  would  be  the 
impression  created  in  the  minds  of  allies  and 
neutrals  alike  that  this  move  was  a  prelude 
to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  or  that 
such  a  move  in  case  of  trouble  would  come 
about.  It  would  be  difficult  to  counter  this 
impression  even  with  a  rational  argument. 

The  impression  once  created  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  very  existence  of  the  free  world 
security  structure  which  has  been  painstak¬ 
ingly  developed  over  a  number  of  years  at 
great  expense.  A  daily  perusal  of  English 
translations  of  local  newspapers  indicates 
their  constant  hope  for  continued  security 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  American 
servicemen  and  their  families  in  Europe. 

The  next  impact  area  is  continuity  of  op¬ 
erations.  There  are  many  implications 
caused  by  the  shortened  tour,  which  causes 
a  much  higher  rate  of  movement  both  into 
and  out  of  the  command.  Combat  ready 
units  would  be  in  existence  for  shorter  pe¬ 
riods  of  time,  and  training  would  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  Considerable  per¬ 
sonnel  turbulence  would  be  experienced. 
This  would  be  felt  particularly  at  headquar¬ 
ters  at  all  tactical  echelons  and  in  service- 
type  units  and  installations.  Key  staff  offi¬ 
cers  involved  in  programs,  policy,  and  plan¬ 
ning  would  be  lost  right  at  the  peak  of  their 
effectiveness.  The  requirement  for  people 
of  this  caliber  and  background,  already  a 
scarce  commodity,  would  double.  No  longer 
would  rotation  of  senior  officers  between 
command  and  staff  be  feasible  as  is  now 
under  the  stabilized  tour.  There  would  also 
be  a  lack  of  continuity  in  command  and  staff 
direction.  Long-range  projects  would  suffer. 

More  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  and 
fewer  professional  soldiers  in  units  would 
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tend  to  degrade  readiness.  In  addition,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  insure  the  degree 
of  stability  in  assignments  within  Conus,  in¬ 
cluding  Strac  units,  as  is  currently  done. 

In  specialized  areas,  such  as  Intelligence 
and  Special  Forces  activities,  the  impact 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion.  Linguists 
and  interpreters,  specialists,  and  personnel 
engaged  in  special  operations  would  be  in  the 
theater  such  a  short  period  that  the  time  and 
effort  spent  on  their  specialized  training 
would  be  scarcely  justified.  Hard  core  ci¬ 
vilian  career  personnel  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  and  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  those 
we  do  recruit  could  be  expected.  These  ci¬ 
vilians  now  occupy  positions  which  are 
either  difficult  or  impossible  to  fill  with 
military  personnel. 

The  rapid  turnover  of  maintenance,  cus¬ 
todial,  and  management  personnel  would 
reduce  effiicency  in  these  areas.  This  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Army  which  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  over  $3  billion  a  year. 

The  problem  of  continuity  of  operations 
in  Korea  is  very  real  with  the  13-month 
tour.  This  is  now  being  overcome  in  part  by 
a  24-month  torn-  with  dependents  authorized 
for  key  personnel.  To  effect  such  a  plan  in 
Europe  places  dependents  back  with  us 
again  and  the  problem  of  support  starts  all 
over.  Certainly  they  are  already  being  de¬ 
manded  by  unified  command,  MAAG’s,  mis¬ 
sions  and  attaches;  however,  General  Clarke 
has  indicated  he  would  not  want  USAREUR 
Headquarters  on  a  privileged  basis  compared 
to  the  rest  of  his  command.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  where  would  you  stop?  In  Korea, 
because  of  the  locations  of  the  fewer  head¬ 
quarters  involved,  the  existing  austerity  and 
the  lack  of  attractiveness,  the  problem  has 
a  smaller  impact  than  in  Europe.  Here,  pre¬ 
ferred  treatment  for  certain  dependents 
could  conceivably  lead  to  a  charge  of  having 
two  sets  of  standards  for  military  personnel 
in  Europe — the  “haves”  and  the  “have  nots.” 

The  next  area  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
morale  and  attractiveness  of  the  services. 
Inasmuch  as  the  frequency  of  the  oversea 
tour  will  increase,  military  personnel  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  separated  from  their  families  over 
50  percent  of  the  time.  Compassionate 
leaves  and  transfers  will  increase.  A  higher 
cost  of  living  accrues  to  married  personnel 
since  they  would  be  required  to  maintain 
two  domiciles.  The  rate  of  divorce,  broken 
homes,  and  juvenile  delinquency  can  logi¬ 
cally  be  expected  to  increase. 

Recruitment  and  reenlistment  would  un¬ 
derstandably  drop  off  sharply  since  the  serv¬ 
ice  will  have  lost  its  attractiveness  in  many 
areas.  The  DA  advises  that  a  1  percent  drop 
in  E-4  reenlistments  costs  $8  million.  Re¬ 
tention  of  officers  and  key  NCO’s  would 
become  increasingly  difficult.  Junior  officers, 
particularly  those  from  ROTC  sources,  will 
move  into  private  industry  because  of  pro¬ 
spects  of  higher  pay,  career  stability  and  lack 
of  attractiveness  of  a  service  career.  We 
must  not  overlook  that  the  one  thing  that 
causes  most  young  officers  to  resign  is  the 
dissatisfaction  of  their  wives.  Many  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  already  meeting  the  minimum 
requirements  will  apply  for  retirement,  thus 
adding  to  the  drain  on  the  Treasury.  The 
outstanding  10  percent  of  the  officers  and 
25  percent  of  the  NCO’s  who  are  so  badly 
needed  in  an  emergency  would  probably  not 
then  be  available. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  average  wait¬ 
ing  period  for  quarters  in  Germany  is  about 
9  months.  Thus  service  in  Germany,  where 
the  bulk  of  USAREUR  is  located,  already 
carries  with  it  about  a  9  months  separation 
for  families  unless  they  come  over  and  live 
on  the  economy  until  they  get  quarters.  We 
cannot  see  how  any  enforced  separation,  such 
as  waiting  1  year  before  dependents  are  au¬ 
thorized,  would  significantly  lower  the  de¬ 
pendent  population. 
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It  appears  that  there  are  no  ends  to  which 
many  servicemen  will  go,  within  their  fi¬ 
nancial  limitations,  to  keep  their  families 
together.  From  October  9  to  November  26, 
1961,  there  were  1,666  families  representing 
3,493  dependents  that  arrived  in  USAREUR 
in  unauthorized  status  at  their  own  expense. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  sponsors  were  en¬ 
listed  men.  We  estimate  that  about  40,000 
unauthorized  dependents  will  be  in  this 
command  at  any  given  time,  regardless  of 
the  restrictions  and  even  the  possible  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  dependent  support.  We  might 
point  out  that  eliminating  all  support  is 
highly  doubtful.  Certain  support,  such  as 
medical  service,  is  directed  by  law.  Other 
support — commissary  and  PX — by  custom  of 
the  service  are  fringe  benefits  that  are  tied 
directly  to  career  attractiveness  and  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  direction  may  not  be 
taken  away  by  reason  of  unauthorized  status. 
It  would  be  impractical  to  give  commissary 
and  PX  support  to  a  sponsor  and  not  to 
his  family. 

Part  of  the  current  attractiveness  of  the 
service  since  World  War  II  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Europe  has  always  been  a  desirable 
oversea  tour  with  dependents.  Military 
personnel  serving  a  hardship  tour  in  the 
Pacific  area  without  dependents  now  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  their  next  oversea 
tour  will  be  with  dependents  in  Europe. 
This  has  a  favorable  influence  on  reenlist¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  this 
particular  point,  General  Meloy  in  Korea  re¬ 
cently  said:  “Morale  of  personnel  in  Korea 
is  now  reasonably  high  in  spite  of  family 
separations  because  the  unaccompanied  tour 
in  Korea  is  accepted  as  necessary  in  (the) 
Army  career  pattern.  Personnel  serving  in 
Korea  look  forward  to  return  to  CONUS  duty 
and  an  accompanied  tour  in  Europe.  An 
unaccompanied  16 -month  tour  in  Europe 
would  be  a  blow  to  morale  and  could  result 
in  increased  loss  of  many  competent. officers 
and  NCO's.” 

I  would  now  like  to  summarize  where  we 
stand  on  the  costs  of  having  dependents 
overseas  as  compared  to  having  dependents 
remain  in  Conus  (chart  No.  8  on). 

There  is  a  summary  of  costs  taken  from 
charts  you  have  already  seen.  You  will  note 
the  cost  to  the  Department  of  Army  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dependents  back  in  CONUS,  the 
partial  cost  to  DA  to  expand  the  enlarged 
CONUS  base,  and  finally,  the  new  annual 
cost  to  USAREUR.  From  this  total,  we  have 
subtracted  the  cost  of  our  current  USAREUR 
dependent  support  program.  Therefore, 
based  on  our  best  appraisal  and  considering 
the  impact  on  both  USAREUR  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Army,  we  have  concluded  that  it 
would  cost  the  Army  a  minimum  of  $422 
million  more  by  not  having  dependents  in 
the  theater. 

Thus  far  we  were  able  to  identify  approxi¬ 
mately  $90,400,000  more  in  gold  outflow  re¬ 
quired  for  the  support  of  USAREUR  de¬ 
pendents  in  this  theater  than  if  they  were  to 
remain  in  CONUS.  This  figure  is  directly 
related  to  the  wages  of  LWR  and  U  S.  civil¬ 
ians,  services,  commodities  and  transporta¬ 
tion  (chart  No.  8  off) .  One  facet  we  have 
not  yet  discussed  is  the  gold  outflow  on  the 
local  economy  through  personal  expenditures 
of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
(chart  No.  9  on).  At  the  present  time  we 
have  all  five  categories  shown  present  in 
USAREUR.  The  big  spenders  are  those 
sponsors  on  the  economy  and,  perhaps  under¬ 
standably,  the  unmarried  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Those  percentages  shown  are  within 
the  range  of  similar  studies  made  last  spring 
in  connection  with  balance  of  payments 
problems.  They  were  confirmed  just  last 
week  when,  using  the  five  categories  shown 
on  this  chart,  we  ran  a  10  percent  survey 
throughout  all  of  USAREUR  including 


France  and  Italy  as  well  as  Germany.  We 
are  advised  that  surveys  of  this  nature  can 
be  considered  as  95  percent  accurate  (chart 
No.  9  off) .  This  survey  also  provided  us 
with  the  annual  average  expenditures  on  the 
economy  for  each  category  by  pay  grade. 
This  is  reflected  on  the  next  chart  (chart  No. 
10  on) . 

Here  we  show  the  numbers  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  times  their  yearly  expenditures  in  the 
form  of  gold  outflow  and  you  will  see  that  we 
spend  about  $105  million  in  personal  expen¬ 
ditures.  Incidentally,  these  figures  include 
local  purchases,  gifts,  travel,  entertainment, 
rentals,  and  the  like. 

Now  assuming  the  same  spending  habits  or 
percentages  of  gold  outflow  from  personal 
expenditures,  the  right-hand  column  reflects 
the  total  that  would  be  spent  if  there  were 
no  authorized  dependents  in  the  theater. 
We  would  continue  having  about  13,000  un¬ 
authorized  families  living  on  the  economy 
with  demonstrated  high  gold  outflow  tend¬ 
encies.  With  a  higher  percentage  of  draftees 
in  the  theater,  we  would  probably  have  more 
unmarried  enlisted  men  who  have  also  shown 
a  proclivity  for  spending  on  the  local  econ¬ 
omy,  although  this  consideration  is  not  re¬ 
flected  on  this  chart.  Here  we  see  that  there 
is  about  $12  million  less  gold  outflow  by 
virtue  of  not  having  authorized  dependents 
in  the  theater. 

This  figure  is  suspect,  however,  because  our 
experience  in  the  past  indicates  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure  habits  of  military  indi¬ 
viduals  goes  up  considerably  without  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  families  overseas. 

I  am  sure  that  the  experiences  of  U.S. 
corporations  doing  business  overseas  will 
bear  this  out.  Going  back  to  chart  No.  9 
(chart  No.  10  off — chart  No.  9  on)  I  show 
(flap  No.  1  on)  in  red  after  categories  III, 
IV,  and  V  our  best  estimate  as  to  the  level 
of  these  changed  spending  habits.  Apply¬ 
ing  these  percentages  to  chart  No.  10  (chart 
No.  9  and  flap  off — chart  No.  10  on)  you 
will  see  a  projected  upswing  (flap  No.  1  on) 
in  personal  expenditures  based  on  these  in¬ 
creased  spending  habits.  Here  we  see  a 
definite  reversal  in  gold  outflow  and  while 
we  cannot  base  valid  estimates  solely  on  the 
premise  of  increased  spending  habits,  never¬ 
theless  I  believe  it  does  lead  to  conjecture 
that  perhaps  there  would  not  be  any  less 
gold  outflow  from  personal  spending  should 
there  be  no  authorized  dependents  in  the 
theater  (chart  No.  10  and  flap  No.  1  off). 

Several  interesting  facts  were  uncovered 
during  the  course  of  the  development  of 
this  presentation. 

1.  The  Survey  of  Current  Business,  dated 
June  1961  (vol.  41,  No.  6) ,  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  indi¬ 
cates  832,000  American  tourists  visited 
Europe  during  1960  and  spent  an  estimated 
$840  each,  excluding  transportaton,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $704  million  with  the  1961 
figure  predicted  as  being  slightly  higher. 
The  total  is  raised  to  $934  million  when 
$230  million  transportation  on  foreign  flag 
vessels  is  added. 

2.  Inflationary  factors  in  the  local  econ¬ 
omies  will  increase  next  year’s  USAREUR 
operating  costs  over  this  year’s  by  $73  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  $56  million  will  be  gold  out¬ 
flow.  This  points  out  that  the  factors 
influencing  the  gold  outflow,  by  virtue  of 
the  troops  being  in  Europe,  are  dependent 
upon  much  more  than  the  presence  of  de¬ 
pendents.  In  fact,  if  no  dependents  were 
in  USAREUR,  the  increase  in  gold  outflow, 
because  of  these  inflationary  factors,  would 
not  be  materially  reduced. 

3.  Despite  the  trying  and  critical  times 
in  which  we  live,  as  of  my  departure,  only 
one  military  sponsor  out  of  all  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  USAREUR  had  asked  to  send  his 
dependents  home  because  of  his  concern 
over  the  international  situation. 


4.  Last  September  General  Clarke  insti¬ 
tuted  a  measure  to  Improve  operational 
readiness  which  required  all  military  per¬ 
sonnel  not  on  duty  to  be  in  their  quarters 
by  midnight.  Aside  from  the  Increased 
readiness  of  the  soldier  to  perform  his 
training  tasks,  and  the  reduced  number  of 
incidents  and  traffic  fatalities,  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  gold  outflow  be¬ 
cause  previously  practically  every  dollar 
spent  after  midnight  necessarily  had  to  go 
into  the  local  economy. 

5.  Not  counting  Berlin,  USAREUR  is  now 
giving  some  measure  of  support  to  over 
10,000  nonmilitary  U.S.  dependents.  These 
being  in  Europe  affect  the  outflow  of  gold 
as  much  or  more  than  a  comparable  number 
of  military  dependents. 

6.  The  drive  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold 
last  spring  was  entered  into  enthusiastically 
by  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents  in 
USAREUR.  In  fact,  the  President’s  goal  was 
more  than  exceeded  for  some  time.  The 
program  partially  died  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold  outflow 
problem  was  being  placed  on  the  service¬ 
man  and  his  family.  Nevertheless,  over  80 
percent  of  all  USAREUR  personnel  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  participate  in  a  formal  savings 
program — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this 
is  not  equaled  anywhere  else  within  the 
Defense  Establishment.  However,  the  curb¬ 
ing  of  gold  outflow  can  easily  be  reempha¬ 
sized  within  USAREUR  with  good  results  if 
our  military  personnel  and  their  families 
realize  that  the  gold  flow  problem  is  a  major 
one  and  that — on  a  national  scale  all  Amer¬ 
icans  should  be — and  are  helping — not  just 
the  serviceman. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  I  can  state 
fairly  that  without  dependents  there  will  be 
an  Increased  dollar  outlay,  a  lessening  of 
morale  and  service  attractiveness  and  poorer 
host  country  relations.  Operational  readi¬ 
ness  will  suffer  in  most  areas  except  for 
minimizing  the  burden  of  noncombatant 
evacuation. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  unit  rotation  that  might 
be  considered.  We  feel  that  almost  any  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  unit  rotation  will  cost  more 
money  and  that  both  operational  readiness 
and  host  country  relations  will  suffer. 

The  Army  in  Europe  is  conducting  a  $3 
billion  a  year  business.  We  cannot  manage 
this  efficiently  if  management  is  to  be  treated 
on  a  transient  basis. 

General  Clarke  does  feel  that  it  might  be 
feasible  to  try  out  some  type  of  unit  rotation 
on  a  very  limited  and  pilot  model  basis. 
When  tested  and  thoroughly  evaluated,  we 
should  have  a  practical  and  valid  basis  for 
costing  and  factoring  the  impacts  of  such  a 
system. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  felt  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  tour  length,  individual  replacements, 
and  maintaining  dependents  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  levels  has  been  developed  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  and,  in  addition 
to  being  thoroughly  workable,  it  is  probably 
the  least  expensive  considering  all  factors. 

Sir,  this  concludes  my  briefing. 

Chart  No.  1 

Soldier — This  Is  Why  You’re  in  Europe 

To  play  your  part  on  the  NATO  team. 

To  help  maintain  the  peace  by  being 
constantly  combat  ready. 

To  be  a  good  neighbor  to  cur  allied  neigh¬ 
bors. 

To  fight,  if  necessary,  for  the  rights  of 
freemen  in  a  free  world. 


Chart  No.  2 

How  Dependents  Are  Viewed 
DOD,  SHAPE,  DA,  USAREUR:  Dollar  sav¬ 
ings,  political  considerations,  service  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  morale,  operational  readiness. 
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Chart  No.  3 

Annual  USAREVR  dependent  support  costs 
[Million  dollars] 


Aprop 

funds 

NAF 

Total 

Gold 

outflow 

27.6 

1.2 

28.8 

8.4 

(26.4) 

(.05) 

(1.1) 

(1.2) 

(27.6) 

(.05) 

(7.3) 

(.04) 

(1.1) 

MCA . 

II.  Services  and  support _ _ _ _ — 

125.6 

125.6 

83.9 

(41. 1) 

(52. 8) 
(9.9) 

(21.8) 

(41. 1) 

(52. 8) 
(9.9) 

(21.8) 

(38.  5) 
(5.7) 
(3.0) 
(36.4) 
(.05) 
(.29) 

.5 

15.5 

16.0 

39.7 

(.34) 

(.5) 
(.1) 
(14. 9) 

(.84) 
(•  1) 
(14.  9) 

(.  19) 

(.14) 

(.40) 

(39.0) 

(.04) 

niAfft  vt  _  . . . . 

15158  -  . . 

NEO . 

(.19) 

153.7 

16.7 

170.4 

132.0 

i  Reimbursable. 

Chart  No.  4 

Added  annual  TJSAREUR  costs,  16-month 
tour,  without  dependents 


[Million  dollars] 


Aprop 

funds 

NAF 

Gold 

outflow 

1.  Housing  (BOQ,  troop hous- 

41.1 

1.0 

.7 

5.0 

>2.2 

38.5 

3.  Expansion  spec  SVC . 

4.  Loss  to  central  welfare 

(5.0) 

.1 

5.  Support  unauthorized  de¬ 
pendents . 

.7 

Total . . 

50.0 

(5.0) 

39.3 

i  Medical  only. 


Chart  No.  5 

Additional  annual  Federal  costs  result  16- 
month  tour  without  dependents 


[Million  dollar] 


Aprop 

funds 

Gold 

outflow 

1.  Increased  number  allowances  paid 

49.7 

37.7 

53.0 

11.6 

5.2 

1.2 

2.  Transportation  costi  (increased 

*2.3 

3.  Increased  travel  (dependents  in 
noNUS)  . . . . 

1.2 

158.4 

384.5 

3.5 

542.9 

3.6 

1  Includes  over  $700,000  for  50  percent  increase  in 
compassionate  travel. 

2  Port  handling  and  railroad  costs  in  Europe. 


Chart  No.  6 

Advantages  op  16-Month  Tour  Without 
Dependents 

1.  Eliminate  3,224  U.S.  civilian  and  18,065 
LWR  spaces  at  a  salary  savings  of  $55  million 
in  USAREUR. 

2.  Effect  relocation  of  selected  administra¬ 
tive  and  logistical  groupings. 

3.  Reduction  in  administrative  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  support  dependents  overseas. 

4.  Reduction  in  outflow  of  gold  in  appro¬ 
priated  and  nonappropriated  fund  areas. 

5.  Minimize  encumbrance  of  dependents 
in  event  of  emergency. 

6.  Permits  military  personnel  to  devote 
full  time  to  primary  mission. 


Chart  No.  7 

Disadvantages  op  16-Month  Tour  Without 
Dependents 

1.  Lower  morale. 

2.  Deterioration  of  host  country  relations. 

3.  Combat  effectiveness  and  operational 
readiness  will  suffer  due  to  rapid  turnover  in 
personnel. 

4.  Loss  in  continuity  of  command  and  staff 
direction. 

5.  Loss  in  continuity  of  intelligence  and 
special  operations. 

6.  Increase  in  compassionate  factors. 

7.  Increase  in  frequency  of  oversea  tour 
and  length  of  family  separation. 


1  Based  on  survey  findings. 

2  Condition  without  dependents  at  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  obligation  and  a  rooted  feel¬ 
ing  of  appreciation  that  each  of  us  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  travel  across  the 
sea  at  Eastertime  to  be  briefed  informa¬ 
tively  and  participate  in  field  operation 
and  study  of  various  phases  of  our  as¬ 
signment  as  Congressmen. 

The  distinguished  escorting  officers 
who  bent  every  effort  to  supervise  ar¬ 
rangements,  conduct,  advise  and  control 
our  actions  as  well  as  adding  to  our  com¬ 
fort  and  well-being.  These  superb  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  honored  us  by  their  interest 
and  presence.  The  pleasing  personali- 
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8.  Increase  in  accidents,  incidents,  and 
serious  crimes. 

9.  Reduction  in  recruitment,  reenlistment, 
and  retention. 

10.  Loss  of  career  civilian  personnel. 

11.  Increase  in  overall  dollar  outlay. 

12.  Reduction  in  effectiveness  of  Stare 
in  the  ZI. 

13.  Increase  in  CONUS  base  and  in  the 
"personnel  pipeline.” 

Chart  No.  8 

Summary — Added  annual  costs  to  support 
16-month  tour  without  dependents 


[Million  dollars] 


Appro¬ 

priated 

nonap¬ 

propri¬ 

ated 

Oold 

outflow 

Added  (Federal)  DA  costs . 

158.4 

2.3 

Added  cost  to  expand  CONUS  base 

384.5 

542.9 

2.3 

Added  USAREUR  costs . 

50.0 

39.3 

Total . - 

592.9 

41.6 

Less  present  USAREUR  dependent 
support  costs  aprop  funds  (153.7) 

-132.0 

NAF  (16.7) . 

-170. 4 

422.5 

-90.4 

Chart  No.  9 


Gold  outflow  from  take-home  pay 


[Percent] 

Result  of 
survey 

I.  Accompanied  sponsor  in  Government 

quarters . . — .  9.7 

II.  Accompanied  authorized  sponsor  on 

economy _  34. 0 

♦III.  Accompanied  unauthorized  sponsor  on 

economy . . 41.0  50 

♦IV.  Unaccompanied  sponsor _  13. 0  20 

•V.  Unmarried  officers  and  EM - -  26. 0  30 


Note. — Figures  in  rightmost  column  represent  new 
figures  without  dependents. 

No.  10 


ties  of  these  gentlemen  of  class  made 
our  fatiguing  and  exhausting  tour  a 
proud  and  happy  one.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Maj.  Gilmen  I.  Larson,  Capt. 
Ben  W.  Sherrill,  Jr.,  Capt.  Ray  Smittle, 
Jr.,  Maj.  William  E.  Seil,  Capt.  Went¬ 
worth  Brackett,  S.  Sgt.  John  I.  Ellis, 
T.  Sgt.  Orson  L.  Kelly,  Jr.,  and  T.  Sgt. 
Kenneth  E.  Mayo,  the  flight  crew  and  at¬ 
tendants,  for  their  many  contributions 
to  the  success  of  our  undertaking. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Army  was 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  in  a  statement  re¬ 
leased  by  him  as  follows: 


Chart 


Personal  expenditures  contributing  to  outflow  gold  1 


With 

dependents 

Without 

dependents 

$16, 175, 158 

13, 755, 525 

12, 185, 532 

(W/depn— 44, 074X$367) 

(W/depn— 11,229X$1,225) 

III.  Accompanied  unauthorized  sponsor  on  economy . . . . 

(W/depn— 13, 274X  $918) 

$12, 185, 532 

(14, 866, 880) 
22,  990,  392 

*  (35,337,084) 
57, 945, 696 

2  (66, 980, 240) 

93, 121,  620 

2  (117,  184,  204) 

5, 072, 220 

(W/depn— 15, 655X$324)  (W/o  depn— 70,958X$324) 

57, 945, 696 

(W/depn— 155, 768X$372) 

Total  . . . . . 

105, 134, 131 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis 

J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  on  Reorganization  of  the 

Department  of  the  Army 

I  am  announcing  today  a  six-point  plan  to 
accomplish  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

This  plan  Is  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
study  prepared  over  a  period  of  many  months 
by  a  group  of  some  60  highly  qualified  Army 
officers  and  DA  civilians,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hoelscher,  Deputy  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Army.  The  group  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  me  last  February,  and  was  drawn 
from  all  branches  of  the  Army  and  from  a 
variety  of  commands  and  logistical  instal¬ 
lations  armywide.  Its  report  was  completed 
in  early  October  1961  and  then  reviewed  by 
a  select  group  of  senior  officers  on  the  Army 
Staff.  The  recommendations  of  the  Hoel¬ 
scher  committee  and  of  the  reviewing  group 
were  then  considered  at  length  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  me  in  conjunction  with  our 
principal  military  and  civilian  advisers.  The 
resultant  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President. 

The  objectives  of  the  reorganization  are 
to: 

1.  Eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  ex¬ 
cessive  fragmenting  of  functions,  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  resources. 

2.  Consolidate  responsibilities  for  person¬ 
nel  management,  training,  combat  develop¬ 
ments,  research  and  development,  and 
logistics  functions  in  the  smallest  prac¬ 
ticable  number  of  commands  and  agencies. 

3.  Provide  an  organization  which  is  better 
alined  to  changes  in  the  general  defense  en¬ 
vironment  which  have  evolved  since  1953, 
the  date  of  the  last  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  organization. 

4.  Improve  effectiveness  by  more  clearly 
fixing  responsibility  for  accomplishment  of 
major  tasks  and  by  simplifying  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  command  and  management  struc¬ 
ture. 

5.  Provide  for  more  flexible  use  of  the 
skills  and  capabilities  of  military  personnel 
and  for  correspondingly  broader  technical 
opportunities. 

6.  Delegate  to  subordinate  commands  and 
agencies  all  functions  which  need  not  be 
performed  at  the  level  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls  for  these 
six  main  actions : 

1.  Establishing  a  Materiel  Development 
and  Logistic  Command  to  perform  the  ma¬ 
teriel  development,  procurement,  and  sup¬ 
ply  functions  currently  divided  among  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  technical  services,  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  test  and  evaluation  function  currently 
assigned  to  the  Continental  Army  Command. 

2.  Establishing  an  Army  Combat  Devel¬ 
opments  Command  to  perform  combat  de¬ 
velopment  functions  presently  assigned  to 
CONARC,  the  technical  and  administrative 
services,  and  other  agencies. 

3.  Assigning  to  the  U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command  responsibility  for  almost  all  in¬ 
dividual  and  unit  training  throughout  the 
Army. 

4.  Relieving  the  Department  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  of  certain  commandlike  and 
operating  functions  to  permit  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  planning,  programing,  policymaking, 
and  general  supervision  of  the  overall  effort. 

5.  Establishing  an  Office  of  Personnel  Op¬ 

erations  at  the  Special  Staff  level  to  control 
centrally  the  career  development  and  as¬ 
signment  of  military  personnel — both  officer 
and  •  enlisted.  , 

6.  Realining  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Special  Staff  and  operating  agencies  to  re¬ 
flect  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  com¬ 
mands,  the  expansion  of  CONARC’s  training 
responsibilities,  and  centralized  control  of 
military  personnel  management. 

I  anticipate  that  approximately  18  months 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  When  this  task  is  completed,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Army  will  be  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  greater  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and 
economy. 


materiel  development  and  logistic  command 

(MDLC) 

The  Materiel  Development  and  Logistic 
Command  (MDLC)  will  perform  the  whole¬ 
sale  materiel  functions — research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  procurement  and  production,  in¬ 
ventory  management,  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  disposal — now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Technical  Services.  It  will 
test  new  weapons  and  equipment,  a  mission 
now  assigned  to  both  the  Continental  Army 
Command  and  the  technical  services. 

The  MDLC  will  control  the  development, 
testing,  production  and  supply  of  materiel, 
including  operation  of  laboratories,  arsenals, 
proving  grounds,  test  ranges,  depots,  and 
transportation  terminals.  It  will  provide 
command  supervision  over  the  critical  tran¬ 
sitions  from  development  to  production  to 
supply.  This  will  enable  the  Army  Staff 
to  look  to  one  source  for  information  on 
wholesale  materiel  matters  and  associated 
transportation  services. 

This  change  will  not  discontinue  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  as  branches;  nor  will  there  be 
any  significant  changes  in  the  arsenals,  lab¬ 
oratories,  depots,  test  ranges,  or  installations. 
Rather,  the  control  and  direction  of  these 
installations  will  change  from  the  Technical 
Services  to  the  Materiel  Development  and 
Logistic  Command. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  MDLC 
will  permit  broad  utilization  of  the  project 
management  concept. 

Placing  development,  production  and  sup¬ 
ply  functions  in  a  single  command  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  combined  engineer  and  service  test¬ 
ing,  reduce  requirements  for  lateral  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  shorten  leadtime. 

Test  agencies  and  other  elements  of  the 
command  will  be  staffed  with  combat  arms 
personnel,  as  well  as  technical  service  per¬ 
sonnel  to  insure  that  combat  requirements 
of  the  ultimate  user  are  clearly  met. 

MDLC  will  have  five  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  commands  which  will  have  central 
responsibility  for  procurement  in  support  of 
the  wholesale  materiel  area  of  the  Army. 
Procurement  at  installation  level  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  support  of  local  operating  require¬ 
ments.  Each  of  these  commodity  commands 
will  place  and  administer  contracts  at  its 
headquarters  installations,  thereby  central¬ 
izing  administrative  and  technical  decisions. 

ARMY  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND  (ACDC) 

An  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 
(ACDC)  will  accomplish  combat  development 
functions  presently  assigned- to  CONARC,  the 
Technical  and  Administrative  Services,  and 
other  agencies.  These  functions  will  include 
the  development  of  organizational  and  opera¬ 
tional  doctrine,  materiel  objectives  and 
qualitative  requirements,  war  gaming  and 
field  experimentation,  and  cost-effectiveness 
studies. 

ACDC  will  include  personnel  now  in  the 
combat  development  system  and  personnel 
in  the  Army  school  system  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  doctrine,  field  manuals,  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment. 

It  will  include  the  Combat  Development 
Experimentation  Center  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
and  many  small  agencies  normally  found  at 
each  Army  school.  Its  establishment  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  introduction 
of  forward-looking  combat  concepts  through¬ 
out  the  Army. 

CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  (CONARC) 

The  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command 
(USCONARC)  will  accomplish  virtually  all 
individual  and  unit  training  for  military 
personnel  of  the  Technical  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Services,  as  well  as  the  combat  arms 
training  of  the  Army  in  the  field.  This 
will  include  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve,  as  well  as  the  Active 
Army. 

USCONARC  will  assume  responsibility  for 
Army  units  which  now  belong  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Services,  and  for  3  major  installations, 
3  training  centers,  and  17  schools  assigned 


to  Technical  and  Administrative  Services. 
USCONARC  no  longer  will  be  responsible 
for  combat  developments,  current  doctrine, 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  and 
field  manuals.  These  activities  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Army  Combat  Develop¬ 
ments  Command.  Test  boards,  now  a  part 
of  CONARC,  will  be  reassigned  to  the  MDLC. 

USCONARC’s  strength  at  field  installations 
will  be  somewhat  increased  through  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  training  mission,  assignment  of 
units  formerly  under  the  Technical  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  acquisition  of  responsibility  for 
certain  installations. 

USCONARC’s  new  mission  permits  cen¬ 
tralized  direction  of  the  training  of  both 
combat  arms  and  Technical  Service  person¬ 
nel,  whereas  in  the  past  that  headquarters 
has  been  responsible  for  the  individual 
training  of  combat  arms  personnel  only. 

The  consolidation  of  training  functions 
will  facilitate  the  Army’s  providing  of  com¬ 
bat-ready  forces,  on  short  notice,  to  meet 
operational  requirements,  including  those  of 
Army  components  of  unified  and  specified 
commands. 

department  of  the  army  general  staff 

The  Department  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  will  be  relieved  of  many  commandlike 
and  detailed  operating  functions.  It  will 
be  organized  to  strengthen  planning,  pro¬ 
graming,  systems  management  and  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  operating  procedures  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As  a  result  of  the  simplified  subordinate 
command  structure  to  be  established,  many 
detailed  operations  and  authority  to  per¬ 
form  them  will  be  de’egated  below  the  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army  level. 
Accordingly,  the  General  Staff  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  attention  to  planning,  pro¬ 
graming,  policymaking,  and  supervision  of 
the  overall  effort. 

A  Director  of  Programs  will  be  established 
as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  direction  of 
the  Army  program  system. 

By  programing,  I  mean  the  detailing  of 
plans  into  well-defined  and  measurable  proj¬ 
ects,  to-  include  the  costs  of  such  projects 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  OPERATIONS 

An  Office  of  Personnel  Operations  (OPO) 
will  be  established  as  a  special  staff  agency 
of  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 
OPO  will  integrate  in  a  single  office  the  per¬ 
sonnel  management  operations  now  per¬ 
formed  by  many  other  agencies  and  will  con¬ 
trol  centrally  the  career  development  and  as¬ 
signment  of  both  officer  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel. 

While  officers  of  the  combat  arms,  techni¬ 
cal  services  and  administrative  services  will 
be  managed  by  OPO,  the  branch  system  has 
been  retained.  These  branches  will  continue 
to  provide  the  framework  for  officer  person¬ 
nel  management,  and  the  existing  personnel 
offices  of  each  branch  (e.g..  Infantry,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Ordnance)  will  retain  their  identities 
as  branch  assignment  sections. 

Other  organizational  elements  of  OPO  will 
be  staffed  with  officers  from  all  branches. 
With  these  staffing  arrangements,  OPO  will 
possess  knowledge  of  personnel  needs  and 
resources  in  all  fields.  The  only  personnel 
not  subject  to  control  by  OPO  will  be  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  and 
the  Chaplains. 

As  a  result  of  this  consolidated  manage¬ 
ment  of  military  personnel,  improvements 
will  be  made  in  providing  support  for  Army 
elements  of  unified  commands  and  in  match¬ 
ing  of  personnel  requirements  with  train¬ 
ing  capabilties.  More  effective  utilization  of 
personnel  on  an  Army-wide  basis  will  be 
possible;  career  patterns  can  be  broadened 
where  appropriate,  and  promotion  opportun¬ 
ities  will  be  Increased  for  many  personnel. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY  SPECIAL  STAFF  AND 
OPERATING  AGENCIES 

Department  of  the  Army  Special  Staff  and 
Operating  Agencies  will  be  realigned  to  pro¬ 
vide  continuing  support  services  at  the  Head¬ 
quarters  level  in  the  areas  of  engineering, 
medical,  communications,  administrative, 
and  certain  other  support  services.  This  re¬ 
alignment  reflects  changes  in  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  which  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  the  two  new 
commands,  the  reorganization  of  TJSCON- 
ARC  and  the  centralized  control  of  military 
personnel  management. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  changes  in  re- 
sponsibilites  of  the  Chiefs  of  Technical  and 
Administrative  Services  do  not  mean  that 
any  branches  are  eliminated.  Rather,  these 
branches  will  have  much  the  same  status  as 
the  Infantry,  Armor,  and  Artillery  whose 
personnel  have  been  effectively  managed  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
rather  than  by  branch  chiefs. 

The  reorganization  will  be  accompanied  by 
removal  of  the  statutory  provisions  for  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  Quartermaster  General,  the  Chief  of 
Finance,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief 
Chemical  Officer,  and  the  Chief  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  the  statute, 
his  action  cannot  be  effective  until  30  days 
after  it  is  reported  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense’s  report  was  laid  before  these  com¬ 
mittees  this  morning. 

Certain  armywide  services  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  offices  I  have  mentioned  will 
continue  to  be  performed  by  officers  on  the 
Army  Special  Staff.  The  Offices  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  and  the  Chief  Chemical  Officer 
will  no  longer  be  required  since  ordnance 
and  chemical  functions  will  be  reassigned. 
The  remaining  staff  and  service  functions  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  will  be  performed 
by  an  officer  designated  Chief  of  Support 
Services.  The  staff  and  armywide  service 
functions  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  Chief 
of  Transportation,  Chief  of  Finance,  and 
Adjutant  General  will  be  performed  by  spe¬ 
cial  staff  officers  with  the  same  titles.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  will  remain  a  statutory 
position  because  of  his  civil  works  functions 
which  will  remain  unchanged.  Similarly, 
the  statutory  position  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  is  retained. 

The  reorganization  will  be  accomplished 
gradually  in  accordance  with  implementing 
plans  to  be  developed  in  greater  detail.  In 
each  major  area  affected  by  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  planning  groups  are  being  established 
to  work  out  the  implementing  measures. 
The  implementation  will  be  carefully  control¬ 
led  to  insure  that  our  combat  capability  is 
fully  maintained  and  that  the  transition  is 
made  in  an  orderly  manner  with  minimum 
personnel  disruption. 

Although  this  plan  involves  major  changes 
in  the  command  and  management  structure, 
it  calls  for  little  change  in  military  and 
civilian  personnel  situations  at  the  operat¬ 
ing  level  in  the  field.  The  main  impact  of 
this  plan  is  on  the  Headquarters  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  TJSCONARC,  and  the 
two  new  commands.  For  example,  some 
personnel  will  be  transferred  from  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  to  head¬ 
quarters  of  field  commands.  However,  most 
of  those  transferred  will  remain  in  the 
Washington  area.  Below  these  headquarters. 
Installations  and  personnel,  by  and  large,  are 
undisturbed.  The  emphasis  is  on  simplify¬ 
ing  and  clarifying  command  responsibilities 
and  on  Improving  managerial  efficiency,  while 
preserving  the  operating  structure  in  the 
field. 


While  this  reorganization  is  being  ac¬ 
complished,  maximum  consideration  will  be 
given  to  human  factors.  Careers  will  not  be 
interrupted  or  altered  needlessly.  When  the 
reorganization  is  completed,  I  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  that  our  dedicated  military  and  civilian 
personnel  will  find  that  their  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  considerably  broadened. 
The  new  structure  permits  talents  to  be 
utilized  on  a  service-wide  basis  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  reorganization 
is  to  develop  an  Army  with  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  command  structure,  management, 
training,  doctrine,  weapons,  equipment,  and 
morale.  I  am  certain  that  national  security 
will  be  strengthened  by  this  undertaking. 

(Charts  omitted  in  Record.) 

Last  Easter  interim,  a  group  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  were  invited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  visit  Germany,  for  a 
study  in  various  phases  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  activity,  including  the  guerrilla  and 
mountain  troops  and  the  effects  of 
trade  relationship,  credits,  and  military 
expenditures  on  the  U.S.  economy  and 
gold  reserves  outflow. 

At  the  military  level,  several  expert 
critics  of  the  military  family  had  ques¬ 
tioned  the  emphasis  placed  on  guerrilla 
group  training  of  the  troops,  in  lieu  of 
mass  military  movement. 

The  hope  of  the  Army  for  the  city’s 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  street  dis¬ 
orders,  lies  so  much  in  the  riot  training 
street  formations  of  specially  trained 
troops  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  hidden,  lunatic  fringe  of  an  en¬ 
raged  mob,  incited  by  pushers,  posing  as 
patriots,  can  only  be  suppressed  by  deter¬ 
mined  and  decisive  action  by  troops  that 
advance  in  special,  oblique  formations, 
menacingly,  in  slow  and  determined 
cadence,  with  weapons  that  are  so 
handled  as  to  demand  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  those  demonstrators  who 
created  and  support  the  disorderly  con¬ 
duct — a  retreat  and  dispersement  is  the 
result.  The  advance  movements  of  the 
troops  are  not  given  to  commit  violence 
but  are  rather  calculated  to  show  terrific 
strength  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  an  end 
which,  if  tested,  would  be  overwhelming 
in  effectiveness.  The  would-be  rioters 
are  brought  to  a  quick  realization  that 
the  troops  mean  business,  panic  is 
averted,  and  all  disperse. 

Thus  the  right  kind  of  planning,  weeks 
of  riot  formation  training,  the  spirited 
and  individually  conditioned  and  physi¬ 
cal  perfection  of  each  soldier  for  this 
special  assignment,  prevents  and  dis¬ 
perses  disorders  in  the  city  streets. 

Thus  the  good  citizens  of  the  city  who 
have  built  the  right  kind  of  a  city,  in 
which  to  live  by  a  moral  and  religious 
code,  are  safe  in  their  homes  and  are 
better  able  to  combat  the  enemy  of  their 
freedoms  and  safeguard  the  influences 
toward  decency,  to  guide  the  integrity 
of  their  future  citizens. 

The  courage,  hope,  love,  and  fidelity 
of  the  Berlin  citizens  is  shown  every¬ 
where,  for  the  U.S.  troops.  Let  us  pray 
that  this  feeling  will  always  prevail. 

THE  BERLIN  WALL 

At  2  a.m.  on  Sunday,  August  13,  1961, 
the  Communists  sealed  off  the  borders 
between  East  and  West  Berlin,  the 
escape  route  used  by  more  than  2  million 
persons  seeking  refuge  from  tyranny. 


East  German  tanks  rumbled  up  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  Communist  guards 
pulled  men  and  women  off  subway  and 
elevated  trains.  At  dawn,  workmen  be¬ 
gan  tearing  up  the  streets  of  Potsdamer 
Platz,  the  threshold  of  freedom  for  many 
refugees.  Later,  a  5 -foot-high  concrete 
barrier  was  erected.  Barbed  wire  was 
strung  along  other  border  points. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Berlin 
wall — a  wall  that  stretches  for  27  miles 
along  the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West  Berlin. 

The  circumstances  that  surrounded 
the  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  are  prob¬ 
ably  still  fresh  in  your  minds  today. 
You  will  recall  that  in  June  1961, 
Khrushchev  presented  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  at  Vienna  Soviet  demands  for 
settling  the  Berlin  and  German  prob¬ 
lem.  The  main  Soviet  objective  was  to 
force  the  Western  Powers  to  liquidate 
their  political  position  in  West  Berlin 
notwithstanding  durable  international 
agreements  insuring  their  continued 
presence.  The  mood  which  surrounded 
the  Khrushchev-Kennedy  talks  at  Vi¬ 
enna  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
“somber.”  And  indeed  they  were;  for 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  Soviets 
began  to  build  up  pressures  to  compel 
the  West  to  submit  to  the  Soviet  dictate. 
In  an  almost  unending  chorus  the  So¬ 
viets  reiterated  their  familiar  threat  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger¬ 
many  if  the  West  did  not  accede  to  their 
demands.  This  was  accompanied  by 
provocative  actions  and  verbal  threats. 

In  the  midst  of  pressures  and  counter¬ 
pressures  in  the  ensuing  weeks,  thou¬ 
sands  of  refugees  fled  to  freedom 
through  West  Berlin.  By  August  13  the 
flow  had  reached  an  estimated  average 
of  2,000  a  day.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  according  to  official  West  German 
sources  an  estimated  3,000,000  to  3,700,- 
000  refugees  fled  Communist  Germany 
during  the  period  1945  to  the  end  of  last 
year. 

These  figures  in  themselves  clearly  re¬ 
veal  the  main  purpose  underlying  the 
Communist  decision  to  construct  the 
wall  in  Berlin.  East  Germany  was  fast 
losing  its  economic  and  intellectual  elite. 
Among  the  refugees  were  engineers,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  others  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  level  of  society.  The  youth  of 
East  Germany,  too,  was  fast  evaporating 
in  the  hasty  flight  to  freedom  through 
Berlin.  Vital  manpower  was  thus  being 
drained  off,  threatening  a  crisis  far 
greater  than  the  one  then  gripping  East 
Germany. 

The  Communist  response  to  this 
threat  was  swift  and  ruthless:  they 
built  the  wall.  This  was  a  desperate  act 
to  save  communism  in  East  Germany. 
Since  August  13,  the  flow  of  refugees 
has  been  reduced  to  a  virtual  trickle. 
Only  a  relatively  few  lucky  souls  have 
succeeded  in  tunneling  under  the  wall  or 
vaulting  over  it.  Some  found  other 
means  for  escape,  equally  dangerous. 
According  to  the  State  Department,  11,- 
300  have  succeeded  in  fleeing  during  the 
period  August  13,  1961,  to  June  1,  1962. 
The  total  figure  for  1961  was  205,000. 
Old  and  young  alike  have  literally 
jumped  to  freedom — some  even  to  death. 
By  early  June  of  1962  an  estimated  40 
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refugees  have  been  killed  trying  to  es¬ 
cape.  Even  young  boys  are  numbered 
among  the  fatal  casualties. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  very  deep 
to  discover  the  significance  of  the  Berlin 
wall.  In  all  its  grotesque  ugliness,  the 
wall  has  become  a  symbol  of  many 
things : 

It  is  a  symbol  of  Communist  failure  in 
a  country  that  had  all  the  practical  ele¬ 
ments  for  success,  except  one,  the  vital 
necessity  of  human  freedom. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  the  dangerous  political  problem  this 
perpetuates  in  East-West  relations. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  communism’s  des¬ 
perate  defensiveness  when  faced  with 
resolute  power  and  strength. 

Finally,  it  is  a  symbol  of  tyranny,  and 
as  such,  it  stands  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  all  that  Soviet  power  is  a  contin¬ 
uing  threat  to  our  peace,  our  security, 
and  our  freedom. 

We  visited  the  7th  U.S.  Army 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Academy, 
Flint  Kaserne,  at  Bad  Tvelz,  Germany. 
The  academy  was  established  originally 
as  the  U.S.  Constabulary  NCO  Academy 
due  to  a  shortage  of  noncommissioned 
officers  in  the  constabulary — first  enroll¬ 
ment  October  17,  1949.  In  November 
1951  the  academy  was  redesignated  as 
presently  named  and  removed  from 
Johnson  Barracks,  Munich,  Germany,  to 
its  present  location.  We  were  briefed  by 
Col.  S.  H.  Matheson,  commandant. 

The  school  was  opened  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  in  subjects  such  as  leadership  and 
command  tactics  and  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministration  for  a  period  of  6  weeks, 
presently  reduced  to  4  weeks. 

The  subjects  common  to  all  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers,  be  they  personnel  ser¬ 
geant  or  rifle  platoon  sergeant,  are 
taught  to  so  develop  those  professional 
attributes  which  will  assure  the  neces¬ 
sary  self-confidence  and  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  required  of  military  leaders. 

Its  scope  seeks  to  develop  in  leader¬ 
ship: 

First.  An  ability  to  recognize  and  as¬ 
sume  his  responsibilities. 

Second.  The  confidence  to  apply  his 
knowledge. 

Third.  The  leadership  techniques  that 
apply  to  his  life. 

Fourth.  The  high  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  that  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  noncommissioned  officer 
corps. 

The  need  of  formalized  schooling  for 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army  in 
order  to  develop  or  improve  leadership 
by  increasing  confidence;  inspiring  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  responsibility  of  office; 
and  learn  standards  of  conduct,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  action  as  expected  of  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer. 

While  at  the  academy,  the  student  is 
given  every  possible  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  his  leadership  capability.  He  is  ro¬ 
tated  through  command  positions  in  the 
company  and  so  satisfies  himself  that  he 
is  capable  of  commanding. 

The  student  in  his  academic  and  lead¬ 
ership  is  evaluated  by  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  by  student  supervisors — cadre 
noncommissioned  officers — who  are  with 
each  student  platoon,  and  by  those  per¬ 


sonnel  of  the  staff  and  faculty  who  are 
observers  of  his  actions.  Thus,  every¬ 
one  is  interested  in  solving  his  difficul¬ 
ties — counseling,  advising,  and  assisting 
to  overcome  his  deficiencies.  If  results 
are  disappointing,  he  is  dropped  from 
the  course. 

Standards  of  discipline,  housekeeping, 
personal  appearance,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  are  strictly  enforced  and  rated 
through  a  demerit  system.  Also  meri¬ 
torious  service  and  extra  effort  are 
credited  to  the  student — one  merit  elim¬ 
inates  two  demerits.  Excessive  demerits 
may  prevent  graduation  unless  offset  by 
excellence  in  leadership  and  academics. 

Students  received  190  periods  of  in¬ 
struction  in  4  weeks.  The  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  general  heading  of 
leadership  include  “Basic  Concepts  of 
Military  Leadership,”  “Human  Be¬ 
havior,”  “Leadership  Traits,”  “Leader¬ 
ship  Principles,”  “Indications  of  Leader¬ 
ship,”  and  other  subjects  teaching  Army 
doctrine  in  the  field.  These  subjects  are 
designed  to  nuture  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamentals  of  leadership. 
Other  subjects  such  as  “Leader-Subordi¬ 
nate  Relationship,”  “On  the  Spot  Cor¬ 
rections,”  “Problems  of  Training  and 
Command,”  and  “Combat  Leadership” 
prepare  the  student  to  understand  and 
apply  the  fundamentals  of  leadership  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer. 

The  study  of  leadership  also  applies  to 
a  military  situation,  and  thus  becomes 
the  technique  used  by  the  successful 
leader. 

The  majority  of  the  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  given  at  the  Academy  is  conducted 
by  cadre  noncommissioned  officers.  The 
program  of  instruction  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  support  the  mission  of  the 
Academy. 

Col.  S.  H.  Matheson,  commandant  of 
the  Academy,  personifies  the  true  spirit 
of  dedication  of  a  brilliant  officer  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  His  superior 
talents  bent  to  the  accomplishments  to 
be  realized,  his  literate  and  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  training  methods  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  the  ultimate  goal  of  each 
student,  insures  its  success,  and  gives  to 
the  Army  its  most  cherished  noncom¬ 
missioned  leadership. 

We  were  proud  to  be  in  attendance  at 
his  briefing  period  and  as  guests. 

There  have  been  57,728  enrolled  in  the 
Academy— 46,641  graduates;  11,081  non¬ 
graduates,  120  civilians.  Four  hundred 
students  enter  every  8  weeks,  thus  total¬ 
ing  appx-oximately  1,100  to  1,200  stu¬ 
dents  attending  the  institution  at  a 
given  time.  The  basic  maxim  is  “learn¬ 
ing  by  doing” — consequently,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  student’s  time  is  spent  in 
practical  work,  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Young  noncommissioned  officers  are 
recommended  by  their  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  by  selection,  determined  by  benefit 
to  the  individual  and  the  Army.  Speci¬ 
alists  in  certain  grades  may  be  admitted 
because  of  potential  leadership.  Indi¬ 
viduals  qualified  as  officer  candidates 
also  are  eligible.  Other  services  are  ad- 
missable. 


Failures  are  due  to  lack  of  leadership 
ability,  or  meet  the  academic  work,  or 
required  standards  in  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  attention  to  detail. 

The  graduate  of  the  7th  U.S. 
Army  Noncommissioned  Officers’s  Acad¬ 
emy  returns  to  his  unit  with  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
standards  expected  of  a  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer,  thus  increasing  his  pres¬ 
tige  and  contribution  to  the  efficiency 
and  leadership  of  the  Army. 

We  saw  the  American  soldier  in 
Europe  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  for 
defense  or  offense  and  personally 
schooled  in  the  maintainance  of  peace 
on  the  field  or  city  streets.  He  is  a 
glowing  example  of  the  determined  pa¬ 
triotic  dedication  of  man  to  God  and 
country.  The  man  at  arms  today  is  a 
symbol  of  true  American  spirit  in  action 
trained  by  superb  specialists  in  the 
modern  conception  of  military  tactics 
to  insure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  World. 

Every  American,  especially  those  in 
business,  executive,  journalistic,  and 
political  leadership  in  our  Nation  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  personally  ob¬ 
serve  and  study  the  American  soldier  as 
an  individual  in  his  social  and  spiritual 
life  and  as  a  member  of  the  greatest 
fighting  unit  in  the  history  of  military 
arms.  They  give  and  receive  a  de¬ 
manding  respect  of  all  nationals  in  the 
areas  they  protect. 

The  major  contribution  to  the  land 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  and  without  question  consid¬ 
ered  the  greatest  fighting  unit  force  in 
the  world  and  progressively  more  formi¬ 
dable  is  the  U.S.  7th  Army. 

The  legislative  group  were  thoroughly 
briefed  for  hours  at  each  installation. 
Every  phase  and  facet  of  military  of¬ 
fense  and  defense  operations  were  ably 
presented  and  discussed.  Slides  of 
mapped  areas  of  defense  and  statistical 
data  clarifying  every  military  situation 
and  organization  problem  was  explained. 
New  weapons  and  modern  military 
tactics  were  demonstrated  both  in  the 
field  and  hearing  room.  The  material 
was  a  complete  study  of  our  Armed 
Forces — its  strength  numerically  and 
even  broken  down  into  the  various  man 
unit  specialized  weapon  operations  of  the 
battalion  and  company.  The  supply  line 
proximity  to  Army  units  and  the  protec¬ 
tive  cover  of  the  material  were  expertly 
treated,  including  alternate  lines  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  replacement  in  case  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

We  visited  the  Czech  border  under 
armed  protection  and  viewed  through  an 
observation  post  the  activity  of  the  Czech 
patrol  and  their  mamied  observation 
towers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  These  armed  forces  extend 
along  the  border  from  the  Austrian  Alps 
north — 500  miles — to  Fulda  Gap.  The 
protection  of  these  borders  are  assured 
by  the  requisite  supply  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  7th  Army  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  weapons — rifles,  machine- 
guns,  helicopters,  tanks,  and  rockets — in¬ 
cluding  the  deadly  Davy  Crockett.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  field  and  will  destroy 
any  armored  vehicle  or  tank,  and  has 
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devastating  power.  It  is  manned  by  two 
men. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  sole  authority  to  order  the  use  of 
nuclear  heads  and  their  distribution. 

The  7th  Army  is  ever  on  the  alert  and 
each  man  takes  pride  in  his  dedicated 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  Whether  his  lot  is 
to  participate  in  alerts,  tap  a  wire,  fol¬ 
low  a  barbed  wire  fence,  man  the  watch 
tower,  patrol  the  area,  carry  a  message — 
he  is  proud  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
task. 

The  7th  Army  is  always  prepared  to  go 
into  operation.  The  alerts  are  practiced 
every  month,  half  of  the  corps  can  be 
on  the  line  in  half  an  hour;  in  several 
hours  the  remainder  can  be  combat 
ready  and  mobile.  The  7th  Army  patrols 
operate  constantly. 

The  7th  Army  soldier  receives  every 
type  of  Army  training — under  all  sorts 
of  conditions  in  the  field,  in  the  study 
or  lecture  room,  day  and  night  exercises, 
garrison  instruction,  formal  school,  tank 
firing,  and  rifle  instruction  on  target. 

The  large-scale  Army  maneuvers  in¬ 
cluding  a  full  division  are  conducted  at 
near  combat  conditions.  The  specialized 
groups  in  Ordnance,  Quartermaster,  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  Medical  Corps,  also  work  in 
the  field  as  realistically  as  if  in  combat. 

The  7th  Army  protects  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple — 22  million  in  the  American  zone 
including  Germans,  American  residents 
and  tourists,  Army  and  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  dependents. 

The  shift  of  individuals  during  the 
year  are  over  100,000  Army  personnel 
and  close  to  the  same  number  of  depend¬ 
ents. 

The  7th  Army  lists  as  its  basic  func¬ 
tion — to  help  maintain  the  peace  by  be¬ 
ing  constantly  combat  ready  to  fight  if 
necessary  for  the  rights  of  freemen  and 
a  free  world,  and  further  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  to  our  German  neighbors. 

We  also  witnessed  target  practice  by 
tanks.  Its  crews  demonstrated  the 
deadly  accuracy  and  simultaneous  con¬ 
secutive  firing  of  heavy  armaments.  The 
pride  of  accomplishment  was  reflected 
in  the  eyes  and  carriage  of  the  officers 
and  men.  We  were  intrigued  by  the 
rapidity  of  measured  action  of  the  firing 
teams  in  setting  up  a  curtain  of  devas¬ 
tating  piercing  power.  It  was  with  a 
heavy  grip  of  acknowledged  appreciation 
when,  as  proud  Americans,  we  shook 
hands  with  the  officers  and  men  in  our 
departure. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  foreign  lands  that  the  classified  mate¬ 
rial  whose  nature  and  concept  is  known 
to  thousands  that  the  cloak  of  silence 
covers  all  men.  About.95  percent  of  our 
briefing  on  critical  matters  concerning 
Army  personnel  and  operations  were  in 
this  area,  and  yet  we  have  in  a  fleeting 
moment  after  each  secret  statement  di¬ 
vorced  the  same  from  our  minds.  The 
will  to  have  it  so  makes  it  so. 

The  mountain  troops  of  the  German 
Alps  are  expert  in  their  field.  We  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  wit¬ 
nesses  to  certain  operations  and  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

These  troops  were  specially  trained 
by  crack  specialists  of  the  British, 


French,  Italian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  and 
Swiss  mountaineer  armed  forces. 

In  a  traced  way,  we  were  part  of  the 
operations,  climbing  to  a  2,000-foot-Alps 
rise,  to  better  view  the  operations  of  the 
teams  in  mountain  practice  safety  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  wounded. 

We  were  privileged  to  watch  a  vanish¬ 
ing  breed  of  courageous  men.  The  pres¬ 
ent-day  training  of  the  soldier,  trapped 
in  a  nuclear  haze  of  operations,  is  an 
index  of  the  passing  of  the  great  land 
armies,  tanking,  trucking,  and  bayonet¬ 
ing  their  way  across  nations,  digging  into 
trench  and  foxhole  for  defense  terrain 
fighting  and  setting  up  machinegun 
nests  and  house-to-house  combat  teams. 

Nuclear  war,  from  the  sky,  will  silence 
every  gun,  seep  into  every  hole,  tank, 
structure — deadening  every  living  thing 
in  a  split  second  flash.  The  old  way  of 
making  war  is  gone,  we  are  in  a  push¬ 
button  era  of  warfare.  No  one  can  win 
a  war  for  long. 

The  brutality  of  war  sometimes 
brought  out  the  heroics  of  men  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  breed,  but  today  the  heart  of  a 
man  never  can  be  tested.  It  is  as  if  the 
hand  of  God  unleashes  the  forces  of 
infamy  against  all  men,  as  if  in  meas¬ 
ured  judgment,  by  man  himself,  he  de¬ 
serves  complete  extermination.  Yes;  by 
his  own  genius  of  inventive  mind,  he  has 
condemned  the  Lord  to  enter  his  last 
judgment  that  the  earth  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

With  the  advent  of  the  cold  war  many 
aspects  resulted  in  special  warfare  ter¬ 
minology  such  as  special  warfare,  un¬ 
conventional  warfare,  special  forces,  civil 
action,  paramilitary  force,  and  other  re¬ 
lated  items  with  precise  meanings. 

Following  are  a  few  definitions  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  cold  war  activi¬ 
ties: 

Cold  war  is  the  use  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  technological,  sociological,  and 
military  measures,  short  of  overt  armed 
conflict  involving  regular  military  forces, 
to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Special  warfare  is  a  term  used  by  the 
U.S.  Army  to  embrace  all  the  military 
and  paramilitary  measures  and  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  unconventional  warfare, 
counterinsurgency,  and  psychological 
warfare. 

Unconventional  warfare  includes  the 
interrelated  fields  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
evasion  and  escape,  and  resistance. 
Such  operations  are  conducted  in  enemy 
held  or  controlled  territory,  and  are 
planned  and  executed  to  take  advantage 
of  or  stimulate  resistance  movements  or 
insurgency  against  hostile  governments 
or  forces.  In  peacetime,  the  United 
States  conducts  training  to  develop  its 
capability  for  such  wartime  operations. 

Guerrilla  warfare  is  the  conduct  of 
combat  operations  inside  a  country  in 
enemy  or  enemy-held  territory  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  or  paramilitary  basis  by  units  organ¬ 
ized  from  predominantly  indigenous  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  aim  is  to  weaken  the  estab¬ 
lished  government  of  the  target  country 
by  reducing  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  military  forces,  the  economic  means, 
and  the  overall  morale  and  will  to  resist. 

Paramilitary  forces  are  those  existing 
alongside  the  Armed  Forces  and  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  nonmilitary,  but  formed  on  an 


underlying  military  pattern  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  auxiliary,  or  diversionary  military 
organization. 

Counterinsurgency  includes  all  mili¬ 
tary,  political,  economic,  psychological, 
and  sociological  activities  directed  to¬ 
ward  preventing  and  suppressing  re¬ 
sistance  groups  whose  actions  range  in 
degree  of  violence  and  scope  from  sub¬ 
versive  political  activity  to  violent  ac¬ 
tions  by  large  guerrilla  elements  to  over¬ 
throw  a  duly  established  government. 

U.S.  Army  counterinsurgency  forces 
comprise  special  forces,  civil  affairs, 
psychological  warfare,  engineer,  medi¬ 
cal,  light  aviation,  signal,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  as  required.  They  are  capable  of 
operating  in  disturbed  areas,  if  invited 
by  the  host  government,  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  and  operational  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  indigenous  military  forces 
engaged  in  maintaining  or  restoring  in¬ 
ternal  security. 

U.S.  Army  special  forces  groups  are 
specially  trained  and  organized  to  train 
and  assist  indigenous  leaders  and  forces 
in  measures,  tactics,  and  techniques  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  or  eliminate  hostile 
resistance  and  guerrilla  groups.  Other 
Army  elements  extend  and  complement 
the  activities  of  special  forces  groups. 
Assistance  and  training  provided  to  in¬ 
digenous  forces  may  include  operational 
advice.  The  wartime  mission  of  special 
forces  groups  is  to  organize,  supply, 
train,  and  direct  predominantly  indig¬ 
enous  forces  in  the  conduct  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  enemy-held  or  controlled 
territory  to  support  the  overall  mili¬ 
tary  effort. 

Civic  action  is  any  action  performed 
by  military  forces  of  a  country  utilizing 
manpower  and  skills,  in  cooperation  with 
civil  agencies,  authorities,  or  groups,  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  economic  or  social 
betterment  of  that  country. 

Advances  in  weapons  system  over  the 
past  few  years  have  forced  many 
changes  in  tactical  organization  and 
operational  concepts.  The  basic  empha¬ 
sis  placed  on  these  operational  concepts 
in  the  modern  army  are  mobility,  dis- 
pension,  and  small  unit  operation. 
These  goals  complied  with  many  new 
instruments  of  war,  required  greater  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Army. 

The  result  was  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  at  all  levels  to  meet 
the  highest  standard  of  its  capabilities. 
Behind  these  plans  developed  at  the 
Pentagon  was  the  ultimate  desire  to 
cover  virtually  every  kind  of  military 
facet  to  attain  these  ends. 

First.  The  Davy  Crockett  rocket  is 
capable  of  launching  either  nuclear  or 
conventional  warheads  across  battle - 
lines  at  ranges  about  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  conventional  artillery,  per¬ 
haps  up  to  9  miles.  The  Davy  Crockett, 
which  looks  like  a  large  recoilless  ar¬ 
tillery  rifle,  was  designed  for  low  yield 
tactical  atomic  warheads,  but  can  also 
fire  warheads  of  conventional  explosives. 
Both  a  heavy  and  light  version  have 
been  developed.  The  projectile  looks 
much  like  a  conventional  bomb,  bulbous 
in  shape,  with  four  stabilizing  fins.  The 
large  version  is  about  the  size  of  an 
office  wastebasket. 
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The  launcher  for  either  version  can  be 
mounted  on  a  jeep  or  similar  vehicle  and 
operated  by  as  few  as  two  men.  The 
exact  weight  is  a  secret,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  light  enough  to  carry.  The  weapon 
has  been  designed  to  give  small  infantry 
units  a  volume  of  firepower  hitherto  as¬ 
sociated  only  with  massed  artillery. 
When  used  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  the 
rocket  has  a  tremendous  force,  yet  its 
effective  radius  is  about  2  miles,  small 
enough  so  that  the  troops  who  use  the 
weapon,  nearby  friendly  troops  and 
civilian  populations,  are  not  endangered 
by  the  blast. 

Davy  Crockett  is  the  smallest  weapon 
the  United  States  has  in  use  capable  of 
firing  atomic  missiles. 

Davy  Crockett  is  an  atomic  weapon 
system  designed  for  tactical  use  by  the 
infantry  battle  group.  There  are  two 
versions  of  the  Davy  Crockett  weapon 
system,  a  light  version  weighing  about 
200  pounds  and  a  heavy  system  weighing 
about  400  pounds.  Both  are  recoilless 
rifles  which  fire  spigot  projectiles — that 
is,  projectiles  that  are  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  gun  tubes,  and  are  therefore 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  spigots  or  pistons 
which  are  inserted  in  the  gun  tubes. 
Both  the  light  and  heavy  versions,  with 
their  ground  mounts,  can  be  disassem¬ 
bled  and  carried  by  the  guncrews.  Both 
will  also  be  mounted  on  various  tactical 
vehicles.  Davy  Crockett,  with  its  low 
yield  atomic  warhead,  will  increase  the 
firepower  of  the  infantry  battle  group 
tremendously,  and  will  enable  it  to  com¬ 
bat  the  numerically  superior  enemy 
forces  it  may  encounter  on  a  future 
battlefield. 

This  weapon  fired  demonstration 
round  at  Grafhthofen  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Second.  The  M-113  armored  person¬ 
nel  carrier  is  a  new  lightweight  battle¬ 
field  vehicle  that  can  transport  12  fully 
armed  infantrymen  or  a  cargo  and  can 
mount  a  .50  caliber  or  a  .30  caliber  ma- 
chinegun.  The  M-113  is  both  amphibi¬ 
ous  and  air  transportable.  It  is  capable 
of  a  maximum  speed  of  38  miles  per  hour 
on  land  and  3  or  4  knots  per  hour 
in  the  water.  It  replaces  the  M-59  ar¬ 
mored  personnel  carrier.  The  infantry 
battle  groups  of  three  infantry  divisions 
have  been  mechanized  with  the  M-113. 
A  full-tracked  vehicle,  the  M-113  gives 
the  soldiers  a  degree  of  protection  and 
mobility  hitherto  unknown  outside  of 
armored  divisions.  An  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carrier  carrying  a  squad  of  men 
is  immune  to  all  artillery  fire  except  di¬ 
rect  hits  or  misses  so  close  that  a  track 
is  blown  off.  Small  arms  such  as  ma- 
chineguns,  rifles,  and  grenades  are  use¬ 
less  against  the  armed  personnel  car¬ 
riers. 

Carrier,  Personnel,  Full-Tracked,  Armored 
M-113 

1.  Purpose:  To  provide  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  M-113  armored  personnel  car¬ 
rier. 

2.  Facts: 

(a)  The  M-113  personnel  carrier  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  replace  the  M-59  APC  with  a  light¬ 
er  vehicle  for  armor  and  infantry  units.  It 
is  an  armored,  airborne,  amphibious  vehicle 
carrying  a  squad  of  12  men  plus  a  driver, 
and  having  superior  cross-country  mobility. 
It  is  adaptable  to  multiple  functions  through 


kit  application  or  modification  of  its  basic 
structure. 

(b)  To  obtain  maximum  production  econ¬ 
omy,  preliminary  studies  and  evaluations 
were  made  of  prototype  vehicles  to  adapt 
commercial  engines  and  transmissions  for 
utilization  of  existing  industrial  power  plant- 
power  train  capacity. 

(c)  To  reduce  its  weight,  the  maximum 
use  has  been  made  of  both  aluminum  armor 
and  a  multitude  of  aluminum  coragpnents. 

(d)  In  May  1959  a  quantity  production 
contract  was  awarded  to  Food  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  De¬ 
liveries  from  the  contract  commenced  in 
February  of  1960. 

(e)  Characteristics  of  M-113  APC:  Weight 
(air  drop),  18,600  pounds;  engine,  Chrysler 
A710-B,  liquid  cooled;  transmission,  Allison 
TX200-2;  primary  weapon,  .50  caliber  M-2 
machinegun;  maximum  speed,  38  miles  per 
hour;  cruising  range,  200  miles. 

Third.  The  M-60  tank  replaces  the 
M-48  Patton-type  tank,  which  has  been 
outclassed  by  Soviet  tanks.  The  M-60 
tank  is  powered  by  a  diesel  engine;  its 
105-millimeter  gun  provides  a  devastat¬ 
ing  artillery  punch  on  the  battlefield. 
The  M-60  tank  employs  a  high  velocity 
105 -millimeter  gun  with  a  simplified  fire- 
control  system  and  removable  tube  that 
can  be  swiftly  replaced  in  the  field  when 
it  becomes  worn  out.  The  M-60  is  also 
armed  with  a  7.62-millimeter  machine- 
gun  mounted  to  the  main  gun  cradle  and 
fired  through  its  shield.  There  is  also  a 
new  50-caliber  machinegun,  located  in 
the  cupola  of  the  turret,  which  can  be 
loaded,  aimed,  and  fired  from  within  the 
tank.  There  are  two  manually  operated 
45-caliber  submachineguns  carried  in¬ 
side  the  vehicle. 

The  M-60  can  climb  a  60-percent 
grade,  go  over  a  36-inch  wall  and  move 
through  a  4-foot  deep  stream  without 
trouble.  The  maximum  speed  on  the 
average  road  is  32  miles  per  hour.  The 
cross-country  speed  is  about  15  miles  per 
hour.  The  M-60  carries  a  crew  of  four. 
A  larger  cupola  provides  more  interior 
room  for  the  commander  than  in  previ¬ 
ous  models. 

Fact  Sheet  on  M-60  Tank 

I.  Nomenclature:  Tank,  medium,  M-60. 

II.  Characteristics: 

1 .  One  hundred  and  five  millimeter  gun  as 
main  armament. 

2.  Diesel  engine;  750  horsepower. 

3.  Similar  in  appearance  to  the  M-48  with 
an  improved  hull,  gun,  and  engine  and  over 
50  other  component  improvements. 

4.  Weight;  51  tons. 

III.  Advantages: 

1.  One  hundred  and  five  millimeter  gun 
gives  significantly  greater  penetration  than 
the  90-millimeter  gun  on  current  medium 
tank. 

2.  Diesel  engine  provides  30  to  40  percent 
more  range  and  has  less  fire  hazard  because 
fuel  is  less  volatile.  This  simplifies  supply 
problems  and  lower  volatility  retards  waste 
by  vaporization.  The  new  750-horsepower 
diesel  engine  was  designed  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Motors  Corp.  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  company  started  with  the  basic  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  current  medium  tank  engine 
and  developed  a  diesel  engine.  This  engine 
has  been  under  development  and  test  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  or  4  years.  It  was  installed 
and  tested  in  an  M-48  tank,  beginning  in 
1957.  Continental  Army  Command  tested 
intensively  in  1958. 

3.  The  weight  of  51  tons  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  with  future  improvements.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  weight  will  increase  speed  and 
maneuverability. 


IV.  The  new  105-millimeter  guns  and 
diesel  engines  can  be  installed  in  the  M-48 
when  they  are  turned  in  for  overhaul. 

V.  The  first  M-60  tanks  procured  with 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  budget. 

Many  units  in  Europe  still  have  M-48 
tanks.  M-60  replacing  these  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Fourth.  The  Hawk  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
sile  is  a  solid-fueled,  radar-guided  mis¬ 
sile  designed  especially  for  antiaircraft 
defense.  With  the  development  of  the 
Ajax  and  Hercules  missiles,  the  Army 
was  fairly  well  supplied  with  weapons 
which  could  cope  with  modern  combat 
aircraft  at  high  altitudes,  but  was  weak 
in  defenses  against  intruders  at  low  alti¬ 
tudes.  The  Hawk  was  designed  to  meet 
this  need,  and  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
supersonic  aircraft  flying  at  low  alti¬ 
tudes,  below  the  effective  zones  of  the 
Ajax  and  Hercules. 

Fifth.  The  Honest  John  surface-to- 
surface  rocket  is  a  tactical  missile  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead.  It  is 
not  a  guided  missile,  however,  but  rather 
a  free  rocket,  aimed  in  the  same  manner 
as  conventional  artillery,  with  the  data 
for  elevation  and  direction  corrected  for 
weather  conditions.  Its  size  and  weight 
permit  it  to  be  launched  from  a  truck 
which  can  be  manneuvered  in  and  out  of 
position  within  a  few  minutes.  The  par¬ 
ticular  importance  of  its  mobility  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  like  any  weapon  with  a 
nuclear  capability,  the  Honest  John 
would  be  a  priority  target  for  the  enemy ; 
hence  the  need  to  be  able  to  move  quickly 
from  one  firing  position  to  another.  As 
mobile  as  a  light  cannon,  the  Honest 
John  can  supply  artillery  power  far 
greater  than  any  combination  of  bat¬ 
teries  used  in  World  War  II.  The  mis¬ 
sile  and  its  launching  system  is  air- 
transportable  in  conventional  military 
transports. 

Sixth.  The  M-14  rifle  replaces  the 
M-l  Garand.  It  is  a  lighter  rifle  than 
the  Garand  and  fires  the  standard  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  round,  the 
short  7.62-millimeter  cartridge  that  is 
now  standard  small-arms  ammunition 
for  the  NATO  allies.  This  cartridge  is 
shorter  and  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
M-l  ammunition.  Normally,  the  M-14 
is  a  semiautomatic  rifle,  like  the  Gar¬ 
and.  Thus  the  trigger  must  be  squeezed 
for  each  shot,  although  the  empty  car¬ 
tridge  case  is  automatically  ejected.  But, 
unlike  the  Garand,  a  simple  adapter  fits 
the  M-14  to  fully  automatic  fire.  That 
is,  so  long  as  the  trigger  is  squeezed  the 
rifle  will  fire  bursts  of  700  rounds  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  M-14  is  less  inclined  to  jam  or 
malfunction  than  the  Garand.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  size  of  the  cartridge  makes 
possible  the  use  of  the  magazine  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  more  efficient  principle  than  the 
old  clip,  and  also  permits  the  soldier  to 
carry  more  rounds  in  his  belt. 

Adoption  of  this  new  rifle,  which 
replaces  four  current  U.S.  Army  shoulder 
weapons,  rounds  out  a  program  for  a  new 
weapons  system,  long  planned  and  partly 
consummated  recently  with  the  adoption 
of  the  M-60  general  purpose  machinegun. 
Both  the  new  rifle  and  the  new  machine 
gun  fire  the  7. 62 -millimeter  NATO  car¬ 
tridge,  which  will  be  common  to  our 
NATO  allies. 
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Rifle  7.62-Millimeter,  M-14 

Weight  of  rifle,  7.62-millimeter,  M-14  (with 
empty  magazine,  less  sling),  8.7  pounds. 

Length  of  rifle  (with  flash  suppressor) , 
44.14  inches. 

Length  of  barrel,  22  inches. 

Rifling,  four  grooves,  right-hand  twist, 
12  inches. 

Sight  radius  (at  100  yards) ,  26.75  inches. 

Type  of  mechanism,  rotating  bolt. 

Method  of  actuation,  gas-operated. 

Loading  device,  5-round  charger. 

Cyclic  rate,  750  revolution  per  minute. 

Cooling,  air. 

Trigger  pull,  maximum,  7.5  pounds;  mini¬ 
mum,  5.5  pounds. 

Muzzle  velocity,  2,800  feet  per  second. 

Magazine  capacity,  20  rounds. 

Chamber  pressure,  maximum,  50,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Ammunition  types.  Ball,  A.P.,  tracer. 

Cartridge,  ball  type,  caliber  7.62  milli¬ 
meters,  M-59. 

Maximum  range,  3,500  yards. 

Troops  in  the  United  States  and  Far 
East  still  are  using  the  World  War  n  MI 
rifle  in  lieu  of  the  new  M-14  rifle. 

Seventh.  Launcher,  rocket,  4.5  inches, 
M12A2.  Purpose,  launch  from  ground 
installation  a  projectile  similar  in  ex¬ 
plosive  effect  to  105  millimeter  HE  shell 
against  all  types  of  targets.  Distinct 
characteristics,  smoothbore  magnesium 
tube  with  carrying  sling;  rocket  issued 
inside  launcher,  ready  for  firing; 
mounted  on  hinged  tripod,  two  legs 
fixed,  one  adjustable. 

M12A2 

Launcher:  Weight,  22  pounds.  Length, 
48  inches.  Diameter,  4.5  inches.  Muzzle 
velocity,  830  feet  per  second.  Range,  5,300 
yards.  Rate  of  fire,  launcher  discarded  af¬ 
ter  rocket  is  fired.  Firing  mechanism,  bat¬ 
tery  or  10-cap  exploder.  Igniter,  percussion- 
electric.  Sight,  white  line  on  launcher, 
front  and  rear  open  sights,  or  folding  rear 
peepsight  and  a  fixed  front  stud.  Basic 
model,  M12  (LS) ,  plastic  tube,  fuzed  rocket. 
Modifications,  M12A1  (LS)  unfuzed  rocket, 
fuze  in  fiber  container  in  front  spacer; 
M12A2  (S),  magnesium  alloy  tube. 

Rocket:  Types,  HE  spin  type,  M20. 
Weight,  42.5  pounds.  Length,  31.5  inches. 
Diameter,  fins  in  flight  12  inches. 

Eighth.  The  new  M-60  machinegun 
fires  about  600  rounds  per  minute.  It 
can  be  repaired  quickly  under  fire,  can 
be  fired  from  either  shoulder  or  hip  or 
from  a  tripod,  and  uses  a  feed-link  belt 
of  ammunition,  which  disintegrates -as  it 
is  pushed  through  the  chamber. 

M-60 

I.  Nomenclature:  Gun,  machine,  caliber 
7.62  millimeter,  M-60. 

II.  Significant  features  of  the  weapon 
which  represent  advances  in  ordnance  ma¬ 
teriel  : 

1.  The  M-60  machinegun  is  a  lightweight 
general  purpose  machinegun  developed  to 
replace  all  of  the  present  U.S.  Army  caliber 
.30  machineguns  (M1919A4  and  M1919A6  air¬ 
cooled,  and  M1917A1  water-cooled  machine- 
guns)  . 

2.  The  new  gun  weighs  23  pounds  includ¬ 
ing  bipod  as  opposed  to  32—42  pounds  for 
the  guns  it  is  to  replace.  The  light  weight 
of  the  new  gun  makes  it  readily  portable 
by  one  man. 

3.  The  M-60  gun  can  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  (as  a  rifle),  from  the  hip,  from  the 
bipod,  or  from  a  newly  developed  tripod 
mount.  This  flexibility  makes  it  a  general 
purpose  weapon  capable  of  performing  sat¬ 
isfactorily  under  all  tactical  conditions. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  M-60  gun  to  replace 
the  present  heavy  water-cooled  machinegun 


results  from  the  fact  that  the  barrel  and  gas 
system  can  be  replaced  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  Also,  the  gun  uses  barrels  made  from 
new  materials  which  give  greatly  improved 
firing  life. 

III.  Characteristics  of  the  M-60  machine- 
gun: 

1.  Weight,  23  pounds,  including  shoulder 
stock  and  bipod. 

2.  Overall  length,  43  inches. 

3.  Ammunition,  NATO  7.62  millimeter  car¬ 
tridge  (formerly  designed  as  U.S.  caliber  .30, 
T65) . 

4.  Rate  of  fire,  600  rounds  per  minute. 

5.  Action,  rotary  locking  bolt  (similar  to 
Lewis  machinegun ) . 

6.  Air-cooled  barrel. 

7.  Gas  operated. 

8.  Quick  change  barrel  with  integral  gas 
system. 

9.  Feed,  distintegrating  metallic-link  belt. 

Ninth.  Another  light  weapon  is  the 
XM-79  grenade  launcher,  a  shotgun¬ 
like  affair  and  the  first  Army  weapon 
with  an  aluminum  barrel.  Weighing  but 
6  pounds,  it  fires  a  6 -ounce  projectile  at 
the  relatively  low  velocity  of  250  feet  per 
second,  yet  can  knock  out  machinegun 
nests,  bunkers,  and  other  enemy  concen¬ 
trations  at  up  to  400  yards — a  range 
that  fills  the  gap  between  the  old  hand 
grenade  and  the  mortar. 

A  new  shoulder  weapon,  the  M-79  gre¬ 
nade  launcher,  has  been  developed  by 
the  Army.  It  fires  a  6-ounce  high-ex¬ 
plosive  shell  at  a  muzzle  velocity  of  250 
feet  per  second  and  range  up  to  about 
400  meters.  This  range  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  distance  the  hand  grenade 
can  be  thrown  and  the  minimum  range 
of  the  81 -millimeter  mortar. 

The  launcher  has  a  steel  receiver  and 
an  aluminum  barrel.  It  resembles  a 
short,  fat,  single-barrel  shotgun.  The 
launcher  is  28.6  inches  long  and  the  bar¬ 
rel  length  is  14  inches.  It  fires  a  40-milli¬ 
meter  projectile.  Total  weight  of  the 
loaded  launcher  is  6  pounds  11  ounces, 
and  the  cartridge  weight  is  9  ounces. 
The  front  sight  is  a  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  type,  while  the  rear  sight  is  a  large 
folding  leaf. 

The  launcher  is  fired  from  the  usual 
firing  stances.  Its  recoil  is  only  slight¬ 
ly  greater  than  that  of  the  service  rifle. 
This  new  weapon  supplements  the  M-14 
rifle  and  the  M-60  machinegune.  Dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  troops  will  begin  short¬ 
ly. 

Tenth.  The  XM-72  rocket  grenade  is 
a  4*4 -pound  antitank  weapon  which  can 
be  carried  and  fired  by  one  man  from  its 
own  disposable  packing  container.  It  is 
capable  of  knocking  out  any  known  tank. 
The  XM-72  rocket  grenade  looks  like  a 
bazooka,  but  operates  on  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  principle.  It  can  be  fired  from  a 
prone,  kneeling,  or  standing  position 
and  has  proved  effective  not  only  against 
tanks  but  against  earth  and  log  em¬ 
placements,  sandbag  fortifications,  and 
concrete  bunkers. 

A  trained  soldier  can  aim  and  fire  the 
XM-72  in  15  seconds.  The  launcher  is 
25  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  With  four  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  carried  in  a  canvas  pack 
slung  over  the  soldier’s  shoulder  like  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  According  to  an  Army 
report : 

A  solid  fuel  motor  furnishes  propulsion 
and  burns  out  before  the  rocket  leaves  the 
tube.  When  the  projectile  emerges,  several 
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narrow  magnesium  fins  spring  into  position 
and  stabilize  the  rocket  in  flight. 

Aiming  is  accomplished  by  a  rear  peep 
sight  and  a  graduated  sight  printed  on  a 
clear  plastic  rectangle  mounted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  launcher  tube.  The  warhead  uses  a 
powerful  new  explosive,  developed  by  the 
Ordinance  Corps,  known  as  Octol. 

The  new  weapon  is  intended  for  use 
by  the  infantryman,  and  can  be  teamed 
with  the  Army’s  new  recoilless  rifle  to 
satisfy  his  need  for  protection  against 
enemy  tanks. 

Eleventh.  The  full-fledged  replace¬ 
ment  for  Korea’s  bazooka,  which  proved 
not  good  enough  against  the  then  new 
Russian-built  tanks,  are  two  recoilless 
rifles — the  90-millimeter  and  120-milli¬ 
meter.  In  the  hands  of  infantry  troops 
they  can  stop  any  tanks  dead  in  their 
tracks  as  they  try  to  filter  through  ad¬ 
vanced  lines.  Fired  and  loaded  by  one 
man — although  a  two-man  team  is 
needed  to  carry  all  the  paraphernalia — 
the  90-millimeter  version  weighs  33 
pounds.  It  was  developed  by  several 
Army  arsenals  and  industry  research 
teams. 

Twelfth.  The  U.S.  7th  Army  in  Ger¬ 
many  also  has  available  the  Entac  guid¬ 
ed  missile,  which  has  been  called  the 
ultimate  weapon  against  a  massed  tank 
attack  at  the  company  level  and  is  able 
to  destroy  “any  tank  known  to  exist  in 
present-day  armies.”  The  Entac  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  French  antitank  mis¬ 
siles  which  NATO  and  the  U.S.  Army 
have  chosen  as  best  of  their  kind.  Light, 
powerful,  and  with  a  range  of  6,000  feet, 
it  can  be  air  dropped  and  set  up  quickly. 
Remote  controlled,  it  trails  a  lead  wire, 
through  which  it  is  guided  by  radio.  It 
can  also  be  launched  from  a  jeep  or  heli¬ 
copter,  and  its  efficiency  against  ma¬ 
neuvering  tanks  is  devastating. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  high  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  guiding  through  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  preserve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny,  welfare,  and  defense  of 
the  Republic. 

One  of  the  informative  approaches  to 
orient  the  membership  in  acquiring 
knowledge  in  these  areas,  preparatory  to 
the  consideration  of  legislation,  is  to 
travel  to  the  sites  of  areas  where  perti¬ 
nent  factual  data  on  these  subjects  can 
be  accumulated  for  study.  Many  of  the 
mentally  alert  and  proficient  Members 
of  Congress  are  reticent  about  accepting 
a  special  study  assignment  necessitating 
foreign  travel  because  of  the  criticism 
one  may  be  subjected  to  in  traveling  at 
public  expense. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  all  travel  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  a  waste  of  public  funds.  That 
the  expense  serves  no  public  purpose  in 
government  and  only  satisfies  the  sup¬ 
pressed  desire  of  the  individual  official 
to  travel  at  public  expense  for  his  or  her 
personal  aggrandizement  as  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  junket  tour. 

Certainly  traveling  12,200  miles  by 
plane,  close  to  1,000  by  helicopter  and 
auto,  being  briefed  5  to  8  hours  a  day, 
climbing  the  Alps,  watching  troop  op¬ 
erations  and  firing  of  heavy  armament, 
studying  enemy  frontier  activity,  eating 
on  the  run,  sleeping  3  to  5  hours  a  day 
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with  scarce  2  to  3  houi’s  a  day  of  open 
time  for  ourselves,  giving  speeches,  ask¬ 
ing  questions  and  giving  answers,  and  so 
forth,  taking  copious  notes,  writing  re¬ 
ports,  is  not  anyone’s  idea  of  enjoying  a 
sojourn  overseas,  especially  during  the 
Easter  vacation. 

Yet  all  of  this  effort  and  more  was 
worth  the  great  honor  paid  to  us  by  our 
dedicated  U.S.  officers  and  men  in  the 
field,  schools,  and  camps  that  we  visited. 
Just  the  warm  clasp  of  the  friendly 
hands  of  the  troops  from  our  respective 
States  gave  each  of  us  a  sense  of  how 
much  all  this  meant  to  the  troops  and 
oui'selves  in  being  just  another  American. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  treat  analytically,  in 
a  limited  sense,  the  data,  facts,  and  ma¬ 
terial  made  available  thi'ough  the  agen¬ 
cies,  publications,  and  sei’vices  present¬ 
ing  the  same.  The  subjects  at  hand  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  growing  public  in¬ 
terest — primarily  through  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  and  writings  of  expert  col¬ 
umnists  whose  detailed  articles  appear 
in  the  press  and  journals  for  avid  public 
consumption.  Mr.  Ator  and  Mr.  La  Rue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  feature  writers 
of  the  Star  and  Washington  Post,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  armed  sendees,  and  experts 
in  the  diplomatic  services. 

The  material  preseixted  herein  is  a 
compilation  of  both  the  bi'iefings  received 
from  experts  in  this  field  and  authorita¬ 
tive  reportings  by  distinguished  newspa- 
pei-men  and  columnists. 

The  papers  drawn  for  this  report  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  having  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  membei’s  in  attendance,  but 
must  be  considei’ed  as  a  factual  report  of 
the  subjects  studied.  Any  comments  ox- 
conclusions  reached  by  the  chaii’man  are 
subject  to  the  specific  reservation  of  each 
member.  Someone  had  to  wi’ite  a  l’epoi’t. 
Therefoi’e,  if  in  ei’ror — may  it  be  an  un¬ 
intentional  one. 

There  are  references  noted  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  ai’e  complimentai’y  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration  and  several  others 
that  are  critical.  These  statements  are 
only  made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position  in  the  matter.  Certainly 
my  Republican  colleagues  have  the  re¬ 
served  right  to  disagi-ee  with  these  con¬ 
clusions — pei’haps  the  criticisms  at  least 
should  stand  as  accepted. 


OPEN  DOOR  FOR  MAILING  O/  OB¬ 
SCENITY  RULED  BY  HIGH  /COURT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  GranabAn]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes.  / 

(Mi’s.  GRANAHAN  risked  and  was 
given  permission  to  pc  vise  and  extend 
her  remai’ks.)  / 

Mi’s.  GRANAHAJL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  court  inthe  land,  in  the  latest 
of  an  incredible/eries  of  judicial  ration¬ 
alizations,  has/opened  the  floodgates  to 
pour  through/our  postal  service  and  into 
American  homes  even  greater  torrents 
of  vile  and  corruptive  matter  than  ever 
before.  / 

The/Supreme  Court  decision  of  last 
Tuesday  in  Manual  Enterprises  versus 
Postmaster  General  Day,  and  its  fright¬ 


ening  implications,  unfortunately  have 
tended  to  be  overlooked  because  of  the 
controversy  raging  around  another 
Court  decision  of  the  same  day.  This  is 
known  as  the  Womack  case,  since  one 
Herman  Womack  is  president  and  entre¬ 
preneur  for  Manual  Enterprises.  But 
the  Womack  decision  is  fraught  with  far 
greater  danger  than  the  other. 

I  asked  to  address  the  House  today  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  alert 
the  public  to  this  imminent  danger — 
and  particularly  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children  whose  defenses 
against  filth  and  smut  have  been  further 
breached  by  the  decision. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  Womack  ruling  are  the  astounding 
divergence  of  reasoning  among  the 
members  of  the  Court  as  to  why  our  mail 
service  must  carry  Womack’s  filthy 
products  and  the  tenuous  threads  of 
thought  that  are  followed  ad  absurdum 
.  and  ad  nauseum  to  reach  this  end.  The 
\sharp  division  of  views  is  extraordi¬ 
nary — if  not  unique. 

'Only  two  Justices  felt  impelled  to  go 
to  toe  substance  of  the  mail  matter  in 
question  and  say  it  is  not  obscene  within 
the  criminal  statutes  which  prescribe 
penaltieXfor  mailing  obscenity.  Let  me 
hasten  to\idd  my  conviction  as  to  tneir 
error.  TH^se  two  characterized  as 
merely  “unpleasant,  uncouth  and  taw¬ 
dry’’  magazine^.  sent  through  the  mails 
by  Womack,  intended  for  the  edification 
of  sexual  perverts\and  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  perversion./.  / 

Theirs  is,  indeed,  \  masterful  under¬ 
statement.  PerversionyGs  defined  by 
Webster  as  “diversion  tosa  wrong  end  or 
use;  a  corrupted  forraof  Something,  and 
(psychopathol)  a  maladjustment  of  the 
sexual  life,  such/  that  satisfaction  is 
sought  in  aberrant  ways.’’  ItHs  revolt¬ 
ing  and  completely  abhorrent  tXsociety. 
It  is  contrarv/to  the  order  of  nature  and 
to  human  dignity.  Yet  Womack’s  fail¬ 
ings  were  failed  unpleasant.  \ 

The  other  five  Justices  on  the  decision 
at  leas %  escaped  going  to  that  extremeX 
One_Mr.  Justice  Clark,  dissented — and  I 
salute  him  for  his  magnificently  persua¬ 
sive  opinion,  which  I  believe  should  have 
been  conclusive. 

/  Four  of  the  five  voiced  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  obscene,  with  one  making  no 
comment  at  all.  IThree  of  them  opined 
that  the  mails  are  open  to  its  transmis¬ 
sion  on  a  legal  technicality.  They  found 
that  section  1461  of  the  U.S.  Criminal 
Code — the  penal  statute  for  obscene 
mailings — does  not  authorize  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  long  followed  by 
Postmasters  General  in  bringing  offen¬ 
ders  who  mail  obscenity  before  the  bar 
of  criminal  justice.  In  other  words,  they 
found  a  loophole  in  a  criminal  law — the 
proverbial  “hole  in  the  dike.”  But 
there  is  no  finger  to  close  the  hole  and 
avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  wide  breach 
in  the  dike. 

Regrettable  as  it  is  that  this  legal 
loophole  was  ferreted  out,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  confirms  the  findings  of 
my  subcommittee  that  our  criminal 
statutes  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
postal  service  from  obscenity  and  por¬ 
nography  must  be  strengthened. 

For  the  past  two  Congresses  I  have 


urged  and  implored  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  to  strengthen  these 
very  criminal  statutes  and  have  bee/ 
joined,  on  a  completely  non-partisan 
basis,  by  other  members  of  my  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Right 
now  two  of  my  bills  for  the  purpose,  and 
companion  bills  by  my  colleagues,  lie 
dormant  in  other  Committee;  and  not 
one  inch  of  progress  has  be/n  made  on 
them  since  the  Members  a yid  I  appeared 
last  year  in  support  of  the  bills. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point  or 
to  appear  critical  or  impatient  with  an¬ 
other  committee  oj/  its  distinguished 
members.  However,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
will  now  be  take/to  strengthen  the  crim¬ 
inal  laws  and/ close  the  U.S.  mails  to 
muck  merchants  and  vendors  of  pornog¬ 
raphy  and /propaganda  of  perverts.  If 
this  occurs,  then  the  Womack  decision 
may  yet/be  recorded  in  history  as  the 
turning  point  against  vileness  and  de¬ 
bauchery — the  “straw  that  finally  broke 
the/camel’s  back”  and  led  to  some  real 
te/th  in  our  antiobscenity  laws. 

/A  word  is  in  order,  also,  with  respect 
'to  the  nature  of  the  beast  that  is  to  be 
turned  loose  on  society  in  this  particular 
case.  Make  no  mistake,  Womack  is  just 
one  of  many  who  stand  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  profit  by  the  decision. 

Womack  is  typical  of  the  diseased 
minds  that  conceive,  produce,  distribute, 
and  profit  from,  traffic  in  foul  and  anti¬ 
social  writings  and  pictures  and  record¬ 
ings.  Womack  already  has  been  found 
guilty  under  another  indictment  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  criminal  statutes  for  send¬ 
ing  obscene  matter  through  the  mails. 
He  pleaded  guilty  and  an  associate 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  both  were  found 
guilty.  But  just  before  sentencing  of 
Womack,  his  attorneys  advanced  the  plea 
of  insanity,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
lower  court.  Thereafter,  he  was  found 
not  guilty  by  an  appellate  court  because 
of  insanity  and  is  now  incarcerated  in  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  guilty  verdict 
for  his  associate  was  upheld  by  the  court 
xof  appeals,  which  noted  that  the  photo- 
miphs  in  issue  “are  conclusive,  autopti- 
caVproof  of  obscenity  and  filth.  Photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  so  obscene  that  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible.  These  photographs 
are  such.” 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  beast 
that  will  foe  turned  loose  on  society  un¬ 
less  prompDand  informed  action  is  taken 
to  close  the  \oopholes  in  our  criminal 
statutes  and  toNffrengthen  those  statutes 
where  we  havX  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence — and  my  subcommittee  has  such 
evidence — that  strengthening  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  public  fiiterest.  We  can 
hardly  justify  burdenirtg  the  Postmaster 
General  and  other  resptosible  author¬ 
ities  with  the  duty  to  enforce  laws  that 
crumble  into  dust  before  thXshrewd  and 
unremitting  attacks  of  expensive  legal 
counsel  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  “mongrels”  and  “muck  mefishants” 
who  slink  on  the  outskirts  of  cmlized 
society  to  prey  on  the  public.  \ 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield?  \ 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the^ 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
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mestions  had  an  85  percent  negative 
o\  affirmative  reply. 

has  been  my  goal  while  serving  here 
in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  views  of  my 
constituency.  This  is  not  an  easy  job — 
especially, when  we  are  in  session  here 
in  Washington  for  9  months  a  year. 
Through  this  questionnaire,  courthouse 
tours,  and  Hundreds  of  conferences  I 
have  gained  the  very  definite  idea  that 
the  majority  of\he  citizens  in  the  17th 
district  want  moreresponsibility  here  in 
Washington,  not  mqre  centralization  of 
power.  On  the  international  scene,  there 
is  an  increasing  awareness  that  we  are 
not  successfully  leading\the  free  world, 
that  we  need  a  clearer  anmstronger  voice 
in  pointing  the  way  to  victory  over  world 
communism. 

Several  thousand  persons  ^turning 
the  questionnaire  included  letters  on  a 
variety  of  subjects — some  contained  on 
the  poll  and  some  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  categorize  them  except  to  reflect\he 
basic  concern  which  seems  to  be  commi 
throughout. 

I  am  also  including  the  results  of  the 

1961  questionnaire.  Many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  that  poll  are  of  current  interest. 
I  endeavored  to  avoid  duplication  in  the 

1962  public  opinion  poll. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

Results  of  1962  public  opinion  poll  of  17th 
Ohio  District 

[In  percent] 


Results  of  1962  public  opinion  poll  of  17th 
Ohio  District — Continued 


Yes 

No 

No 

opin¬ 

ion 

Do  you  favor— 

1.  Diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China? _ _ 

7.6 

89.6 

2.8 

2.  Continued  economic  aid  to  the 
uncommitted  or  neutral  na¬ 
tions? . . .  .  . 

29.1 

61.7 

8.2 

3.  Foreign  aid  to  Communist 
countries?.. . . 

.2 

96.6 

3.2 

4.  Congressional  approval  of  the 
purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  up  to  $100,000,000 
worth  of  United  Nations 
bonds? . . . 

23 

69 

8 

5.  Continued  disarmament  and 
nuclear  ban  negotiations 
with  the  Communists?  . .  . . 

52.2 

42.0 

5.2 

6.  A  statement  by  the  United 
States  of  its  intention  and 
will  to  achieve  victory  over 
world  communism  by  means 
other  than  war?.. . 

76. 1 

14.  y 

9 

Do  you  believe— 

7.  The  United  States  should 
resume  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere?. . 

71.1/ 

’20 

8.9 

8.  That  assistance  to  unemployed 
workers  (caused  by  imports) 
and  subsidies  to  businesses 
(hurt  by  imports)  would 
develop  into  massive  and/ 
unworkable  Federal  piV- 
grams?... . /___ 

/ 

73.8 

17.6 

8.6 

9.  We  should  endeavor  to/ de¬ 
crease  the  national  d/bt  of 
$300,000,000,000?...../ . 

90.6 

6 

3.4 

10.  We  should  create  a  n/w  Cabi¬ 
net  Department /of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing? . . 

15.2 

76.4 

8.4 

11.  The  United  Stated  should  sup¬ 
port  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo  against 
Katanga?/ . 

33.8 

40.3 

25.9 

12.  That  the  Uhitcd  States  should 
borrow/moncy  to  use  in  the 
$5,000/00,000  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram? . . 

3.5 

92.1 

4.4 

Do  you  fa/or — 

13.  Pay  increase  for  2,500,000  Fed- 
/eral  employees  of  approx- 
/  imately  15  percent  spread 
/  over  3  years. . . . 

21.9 

69.5 

8.6 

JA.  A  higher  education  scholar- 
/  ship  program  financed  by  the 

/  Federal  Government... 

29 

66 

5 

15.  President  Kennedy’s  request 
for  power  to  raise  and  lower 
taxes? . 

6.1 

92.6 

1.3 

[In  percent] 


Yes  No 


No 

opin¬ 

ion 


Do  you  favor— Continued 

16.  President  Kennedy’s  request 

for  standby  authority  to 
spend  $2,000,000,000  on  pub¬ 
lic  works  when  and  where  he 
deems  it  advisable?.. . 

17.  A  Federal  subsidy  to  the  arts?. 

18.  Legislation  to  ban  postal  de¬ 

livery  of  foreign  Communist 

propaganda? . . . . 

What  would  you  do- 

19.  The  1962  budget  will  be  ap¬ 

proximately  $10,000,000,000 
out  of  balance.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  1963  look  like  fur¬ 
ther  deficits.  Should  the 

budget  be  balanced? . 

If  so,  by— 

A.  Less  Federal  spend¬ 

ing  in  the  defense 
and  space  pro¬ 
grams.. . 

B.  Less  Federal  spend¬ 

ing  in  foreign  aid 
and  related  fields. 

C.  Less  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  nonde¬ 
fense  and  nonin¬ 
ternational  area..  72. 

D.  Increased  taxes . 13. 


29.6 


87.7 


Results  of  1961  questionna/fre 

[In  percent] 


Yes 

No 

1.  What  are  your  thbnghts/n  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  (an¬ 
swer  1):  )/ 

(a)  I  do  not  favoryaptogram  of 

Federal  aicKto  eduction.. 

(b)  I  favor  Federal  aidyo  edu¬ 

cation  only  if  thereds  no 
contra/  of  our  trudi- 
tionafly  local  school  nfat- 
ters/l _ 

(c)  I  fa/or  Federal  aid  to  eduA 

jtation _ _ 

51 

35 

A  9 

No  opinion _ _ _ 

\  5 

2;  Do  y/u  favor  Federal  aid  or  loans 
terprivate  or  parochial  schools.. 
3.  Which  more  adequately  reflects 
/  your  position  on  medical  care: 
/  (a)  I  support  a  compulsatory 
/  Federal  program  of  medi¬ 

cal  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security 
with  the  cost  of  program 
paid  for  by  increased 
taxes  on  employees  and 
employers _ _ 

\ 

16 

87 

\ 

(b)  I  support  a  voluntary  pro¬ 

gram  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  with  costs 
shared  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments  out 
of  general  tax  revenues... 

(c)  I  do  not  believe  in  Govern¬ 

ment  participation  in 
this  field _ _ 

29 

48 

No  opinion.. _ _ 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  farm  program 
which  will — 

(a)  Move  in  the  direction  of 
less  controls  and  sub¬ 
sidies _ _ 

84 

(b)  Endeavor  to  improve  farm 
income  by  adopting 
strict  farm  controls  and 
price  supports . . 

8 

No  opinion _  .. 

8 

5.  Do  you  suport  the  President’s 
request  for  extension  of  the 
1-cent  tax  on  gasoline  (which 
expires  this  year)  to  finance 
improvements  in  our  Interstate 
High  wav  System? . . 

69 

36 

6.  Should  Red  China  be  diplo¬ 
matically  recognized  by  this 

14 

74 

7.  Should  Congress  raise  the  mini- 
hourly  wage  to  $1.25  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  local  businesses  here¬ 
tofore  considered  in  State  or 

36 

57 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  President’s 
multibillion  dollar  foreign  aid 
program? _ _ _ 

13 

77 

No 

opin¬ 

ion 


Results  of  1961  questionnaire — Continues 

[In  percent] 


84.7 

88.7 


87. 7  9. 9  2. 4 


90. 8  2. 2 


Yes/ 

No 

No 

opin¬ 

ion 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress, 

should  enact  laws  protecting 
domestic  industries  from  com¬ 
petition  of  products  imported 
for  sale  in  the  United  States?... 

64 

24 

12 

10.  Do  you  believe  in  extending  un¬ 
employment  compensation 
benefits  from  26  to  39/weeks?... 

35 

58 

7 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  “softer”  U.S. 
attitude  toward / the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  ?.../. . . 

2 

94 

4 

12.  Should  we  abolish  the  House 
Un-American/Activities  Com¬ 
mittee?..  ../. _ _ 

10 

76 

14 

13.  Do  you  favof  a  general  increase 
in  the  services  of  Government 
as  proposed  by  the  President?.. 

16 

73 

11 

14.  Do  yoi/  support  the  proposed 
Peaoe  Corps? . 

37 

43 

20 

5 

12 

7 

10 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cahill),  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  heartening  to  hear  the  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  concern  by  our  citizens  about 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  affecting  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer  by  schoolchildren. 
Certainly  this  is  a  nation  founded  and 
conceived  in  the  belief  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

We  seek  His  guidance  throughout  our 
Government.  We  are  by  and  large  a 
God-fearing  nation,  a  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  and  yet  a  people  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

But  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  vol¬ 
untary  prayer  services  or  Bible  readings 
cannot  continue  in  schools  and  other 
public  places.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
will  of  the  people,  nor  could  it  have  been 
the  intent  of  our  forefathers. 

Accordingly  I  am  joining  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  proposed  that  this  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  final 
decision.  I  am  today  introducing  a  pro¬ 
posal  calling  for  a  decision  by  the  peo¬ 
ple — a  constitutional  amendment  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  people 
through  their  representatives  here  in 
the  Congress  and  in  their  State  legisla¬ 
tures. 

iis  resolution  would  allow  nonsec - 
tarid-n  prayers  in  public  schools  and 
other  public  places  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  would  not  compel  anyone  who  is 
an  atheist  or  nonbeliever  of  some  other 
type  to  listen  or  participate. 

But  it  would  acknowledge  that  for  the 
overwhelming'inajority  of  Americans  we 
are  God-fearing-people  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a.  supreme  power  in  our 
lives,  in  our  Nation’s  affairs  and  in  our 
common  destiny. 

I  now  include  a  resolution  sent  to  me 
by  the  Exchange  Club  o\omaha,  a  group 
of  leading  businessmen  apd  professional 
men,  concerning  this  Supreme  Court 
ruling : 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  ofsthe  United 
States  has  by  a  decision  handed  oown  June 
25,  1962,  forbidden  the  reading  or\the  re¬ 
gents  prayer  in  the  State  of  New  Yofc 

Whereas  the  wording  of  this  opinion  is 
such  as  to  forbid  the  voluntary  reading  of 
any  prayers  in  our  public  schools; 
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lereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
regarded  as  a  Christian  nation  and  It  Is 
hopedit  will  continue  to  be  so  regarded; 

Whereas  this  opinion  seems  calculated  to 
give  greaKcomfort  to  atheists  and  Commu¬ 
nists  and  obher  nonbelievers  In  the  existence 
of  a  god; 

Whereas  the\fnembership  of  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Omaha  Nis  made  up  of  96  men  from 
all  the  profession^  and  executives  from  all 
lines  of  business; 

Whereas  such  menSare  Christian  God-fear¬ 
ing  gentlemen  and  brieve  in  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  supremacy  of  God; 

Whereas  it  now  appeaiVthat  in  its  present 
form  and  as  presently  interpreted  our  Na¬ 
tional  Constitution  prevents  the  voluntary 
participation  in  such  prayCrs^in  our  public 
schools:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Omaha  in  regular  meeting  assembled  this 
26th  day  of  June  1962,  at  the  Omaha  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  herewith  peti¬ 
tions  you,  Glenn  S.  Cunningham,  our  U.S. 
Congressman,  to  use  all  of  your  poweAand 
influence  to  initiate  and  adopt  a  constrb 
tional  amendment  permitting  the  voluntaP 
participation  in  such  prayers  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  further  recognition  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  Christian  nation. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

(Mr.  OSMERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962. 

Without  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu¬ 
ture  economic  health  of  our  Nation  re¬ 
quires  that  we  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  trade  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  if  we  are  to  maintain  peace  and  in¬ 
crease  prosperity  in  the  great  American 
tradition.  Let  me  say  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  would  have  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  House  to  have  had  a  less  rigid 
rule  under  which  to  consider  a  bill  of  this 
type,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
sections  which  provide  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  its  effects.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most 
Americans  fall  into  one  of  three  general 
groups  with  respect  to  foreign  trade 
legislation.  The  first  group  are  those  in¬ 
volved  in  local  business  activities  and 
services  who  are  simply  not  directly  af¬ 
fected  at  all.  The  second  group  are 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  raw  materials  which  have  a  low 
labor  quotient.  This  group  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  passage  of  the 
act,  of  course.  The  third  group  are  those 
who  make  products  with  a  relatively 
high  labor  component.  This  latter 
group  has  much  to  fear  because  of  the 
much  lower  basic  wage  rates  that  pre¬ 
vail  abroad. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  have 
sensible  adjustment  assistance,  but  we 
must  not  create  another  monster  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  farm  program  by  which  we 
will  support  unsuccessful,  inefficient  pro¬ 
ducers  forever. 

There  are  two  very  disturbing  aspects 
about  the  future  of  our  foreign-trade 
program,  assuming  this  Trade  Expansion 
Act  becomes  law.  First,  the  extremely 
poor  handling  of  complicated  programs 
by  the  present  administration,  coupled 
with  its  callous  use  of  Executive  power 


for  partisan  political  purposes,  is  dis¬ 
turbing  in  the  extreme.  Such  handling 
of  this  program  will  destroy  the  great 
hopes  and  confidence  which  many  of  us 
have  in  it.  Second,  let  me  say  flatly,  that 
the  very  heart  of  our  economic  system  is 
free  enterprise.  The  American  worker 
and  businessman  can  compete  with 
nearly  everybody  everywhere  if  given 
the  same  set  of  rules.  The  reason  for 
our  sluggish  growth  rate,  as  compared 
to  other  free  nations,  is  quite  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  We  simply  have  not  taken  the 
necessary  steps  here  in  Congress  to  re¬ 
move  the  punitive  and  confiscatory  taxes 
and  regulations  which  were  placed  on 
the  free-enterprise  system  during  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  Excessive 
rates  of  taxation,  coupled,  with  anti¬ 
quated  depreciation  formulas,  are  more 
responsible  for  our  lack  of  growth  and 
relatively  high  permanent  unemploy¬ 
ment  than  any  other  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill,  but  at  the  same  time 
let  me  emphasize  that  we  must  have  tax 
reform  and  tax-rate  reduction  if  our 
economy  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  We  can 
create  new  employment  opportunities  in 
no  other  way.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
significant  program  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  honestly,  impartially,  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

A  TRIBUTE  tO  RICHARD  KbDGERS 

(Mr.  LINDSAY,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  granted  perinission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  ttys  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mi'X  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  person  for  whom 
I  have  endless  adjnirationy and  respect, 
on  the  occasion/of  his  60th  birthday. 
That  person  iyRichard  Rodgers,  whom 
I  am  pleased/to  call  my  friend,  as  well 
as  my  constituent. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  smaltl  boy, 
Dick  Rodgers  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  composer.  Through  years  of  compos¬ 
ing  fpr  camp  groups,  benefits,  charu 
affairs,  and  several  early  Broadway  ef-^ 
fopts;  through  his  years  of  study  at 
ilumbia  University  and  the  Juilliard 
ichool  of  Music,  he  persevered  to  reach 
his  goal.  One  day  in  1925  when  the 
future  was  looking  especially  grim  and 
Dick  Rodgers  was  contemplating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  abandoning  composing  for  a 
job  as  an  underwear  salesman,  a  former 
friend  asked  if  Dick  Rodgers  and  his 
partner,  Larry  Hart,  would  write  the 
songs  for  a  special  revue  which  the  The¬ 
ater  Guild  was  putting  on  to  raise  money 
to  buy  new  tapestries  for  its  theater. 
Dick  Rodgers,  Larry  Hart,  and  a  friend, 
Herbert  Fields,  set  to  work  on  the  show. 
The  result  was  the  immensely  successful 
Garrick  Gaieties  and  the  launching  of  a 
notable  career  in  the  musical  theater. 

Not  only  did  the  lilting  strains  “Man¬ 
hattan”  and  “Sentimental  Me”  succeed 
in  “guilding  the  guild”  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  stage  had  a  triumverate  in 
Rodgers-Hart-Fields,  who  filled  the 
bouyant  days  of  the  late  1920’s  with  a 
steady  outpouring  of  marvelous  shows 
that  captured  so  much  of  the  innocence 
of  that  carefree  era.  Shows  like  “Dear¬ 
est  Enemy,”  “The  Girl  Friend,”  “Peggy- 
Ann,”  “A  Connecticut  Yankee,”  “Present 


Arms,”  and  “America’s  Sweetheart”, 
moved  musical  comedy  out  of  its  old 
formula-ridden  grooves,  and  on  to  a  level 
of  sophistication  and  freshness  which 
had  seldom  been  seen  on  our  nufsical 
stage.  Today,  these  shows  are  best  re¬ 
membered  for  their  wonderful  songs. 
The  stories,  which  were  pretty  realistic 
stuff  in  those  days,  have  long  been  for¬ 
gotten  except  by  the  most  long-mem- 
oried  of  connoisseurs.  Not  so  with  the 
songs.  If  Richard  Rodgers  were  only 
remembered  as  a  comp/ser  of  such  songs, 
as  “Manhattan,”  “The  Blue  Room,”  “My 
Heart  Stood  Still, ’’/rhou’s  Swell,”  “You 
Took  Advantage  eff  Me,”  and  “I’ve  Got 
Five  Dollars,”  to  name  only  a  few,  he 
would  have  more  than  secured  a  hal¬ 
lowed  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  our 
musical  sta^e. 

During /he  depression  the  music  of 
Richard/Rodgers  never  succumbed  to  the 
despair/ of  the  times.  After  a  brief  so¬ 
journ/in  Hollywood,  Rodgers  and  Hart 
a  triumphant  return  to  Broadway 
1935  when  they  fashioned  the  score 
>r  Billy  Rose’s  colossal  extravaganza 
'“Jumbo.”  From  1936  until  the  death  of 
Larry  Hart  in  1943,  the  team  turned  out 
one  spectacular  success  after  another, 
including  “On  Your  Toes,”  “The  Boys 
From  Syracuse”  and  “Pal  Joey.”  By  the 
arrival  of  “Pal  Joey”  in  1940,  one  col¬ 
umnist  humorously  suggested  that  the 
'  team  of  Rodgers  and  Hart  so  dominated 
the  American  musical  stage  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

In  1943  an  obscure  Theater  Guild 
offering  named  “Away  We  Go”  became 
“Oklahoma”  in  New  Haven  and  the  team 
of  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  was 
launched,  commencing  the  most  success¬ 
ful  collaboration  in  the  history  of  our 
musical  theater.  The  best  of  their  shows 
“Oklahoma,”  “Carousel,”  “South  Pa¬ 
cific,”  “The  King  and  I,”  and  “The  Sound 
of  Music”  are  among  the  most  beloved 
works  in  the  annals  of  our  musical  stage. 

Throughout  his  years  with  both  Hart 
and  Hammerstein,  Richard  Rogers 
brought  the  highest  level  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  artistry  to  every  song  in  every 
show.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of\he  least  known  of  his  songs  are  per- 
hap\some  of  his  very  best.  With  the 
passing  of  his  beloved  collaborator,  Dick 
has  gone  on  to  a  new  career  on  Broad¬ 
way.  The  extraordinary  success  of  “No 
Strings”  peart  ample  testimony  to  the 
enduring  quality  of  his  genius. 

Not  only  is ^Dick  Rogers  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  composers,  he  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  producer  and  contributor  to 
many  cultural  endeavors  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country. 
His  efforts  in  aiding  the  work  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  ASCAP,  the  Ne/.  York  Philhar¬ 
monic;  the  scholarships  h\has  set  up  for 
deserving  young  people  in\the  field  of 
music;  the  civic  work  whicknhe  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  city  of  New  York — 
all  these  have  brought  distinction  and 
betterment  to  his  community  aHd  his 
country. 

It  is  truly  amazing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
1  minute  this  extraordinary  man  cs 
be  sitting  at  his  desk  discussing  the  pro^ 
duction  costs  of  a  show,  or  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  a  friend  or  associate,  or 
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.maybe  even  breakfasting  in  a  waffle  shop 
in  Detroit,  as  he  recently  was,  during 
the  writing  of  “No  Strings,”  and  then  in 
the\next  moment  can  turn  out  a  song 
which  Americans  are  likely  to  be  sing¬ 
ing  foKyears  and  years  to  come. 

Of  course,  Dick  Rodgers  will  never 
stop  writing.  He  loves  his  work  far  too 
much  to  consider  such  an  eventuality. 
FortunatelyXduring  the  coming  year, 
our  lives  will Nmce  again  be  brightened 
by  a  show  with  music  by  Richard 
Rodgers.  It  is  ansevent  to  which  we  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation,  as  we 
have  always  looked  forward  to  Rodgers’ 
openings.  For  almosi\40  years  Rodgers’ 
openings  have  brought  ^distinction  to  the 
American  musical  stage  Inid  joy  into  our 
lives.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply\honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  Richard  Rodgefcs  today,  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Dorothy,  and  to  his 
lovely  daughters,  Mary  and  Lineup  Dick 
Rodgers  is  truly  “a  wonderful  guy.”  I 
wish  him  a  very,  very  happy  birthday. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DURNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  issues 
to  come  before  the  Congress  this  year  is 
the  admiinistration’s  trade  agreements 
program.  Depending  on  the  way  it  is 
enacted  and  the  way  it  is  administered, 
it  can  make  or  break  vast  segments  of 
our  American  economy. 

The  program  amounts  to  a  complete 
rewriting  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  that  has  been  our  basic  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  for  28  years.  It  would 
give  the  President  unprecedented  broad 
powers  in  the  field  of  regulating  foreign 
trade.  He  and  his  advisers  would  be 
empowered  to  negotiate  new  trade  treat¬ 
ies  with  other  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  sharply  lowering,  even  elimi¬ 
nating  in  some  cases,  the  tariffs  we  im¬ 
pose  on  imports  of  their  products  into 
this  country.  Theoretically,  the  other 
countries  would  grant  us  compensatory 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  in  return. 

In  his  January  25  message  requesting 
the  necessary  legislation,  the  President 
emphasized  the  changing  world  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  jet-age  era.  He  pointed 
to  the  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market;  he  noted  that  if  the  United 
Kingdom  and  others  successfully  con¬ 
clude  negotiations  to  enter  the  group, 
almost  90  percent  of  the  free  world’s 
industrial  production  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  United  States  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the 
need  to  increase  our  exports  to  help  off¬ 
set  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves  re¬ 
sulting  from  our  foreign  aid  and  over¬ 
sea  military  operations.  Furthermore, 
he  said,  increasing  our  exports  will  help 
accelerate  our  overall  economic  growth. 

He  also  referred  to  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  trade  among  free  world  and 
underdeveloped  nations  to  offset  the 
Communist  trade  offensive. 


I  think  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  greater  international  trade  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed,  and  that  in  this  day  and 
age  it  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to 
exist  in  economic  isolation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  fundamental  questions 
about  methods  of  achieving  the  goal 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be 
carried.  Legitimate  and  valid  inquiries 
are  being  raised  about  some  points  in 
the  administration  program. 

Specifically,  the  President  wants  two 
sweeping  authorities  in  the  tariffmaking 
field. 

First,  he  wants  “general  authority  to 
reduce  existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in 
reciprocal  negotiations.” 

Second,  the  wants  “special  authority 
to  be  used  in  negotiating  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community — the  Com¬ 
mon  Market — to  reduce  or  eliminate  all 
tariffs  on  those  groups  of  products  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  together 
account  for  80  percent  or  more  of  world 
trade.” 

Furthermore,  as  a  subsidiary  to  this 
second  point,  he  asks  another  authority. 

.  It  is  “to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties 
‘  and  other  restrictions  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  supplied  by  friendly  less- 
developed  countries  and  not  produced 
here  in  any  significant  quantity,  if  our 
action  is  taken  in  concert  with  similar 
action  by  the  Common  Market.” 

The  vagueness  and  generalities  of  this 
particular  request  should  be  noted.  The 
President  said  he  needs  it  to  help  de¬ 
velop  markets  for  tropical  products  that 
are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less-de¬ 
veloped  countries.  He  said  he  referred 
to  items  that  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  mentioned,  specif¬ 
ically,  only  coffee,  and  bananas.  But  it 
raises  a  question  that  is  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  to  our  Northwest ;  could  the  clause 
be  used  to  boost  imports  of  tropical  lum¬ 
ber  and  plywood?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  not  yet  been  answered  but 
which  I,  for  one,  intend  to  explore 
,  thoroughly. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  He  conceded  in  his  message  that 
increased  imports  brought  about  by  the 
new  tar  iff -lowering  agreements  he  con¬ 
templates,  will  harm  some  American 
companies,  farmers,  and  workers. 

His  answer  to  this  admitted  problem  is 
in  familiar  vein;  more  new  authority 
for  the  President. 

On  this  one,  he  proposes  what  he  calls 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  It  would 
permit  him  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  any  workers  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  as  a  result  of  increased  im¬ 
ports.  This  assistance  would  be  in  three 
forms : 

First.  Readjustment  allowances  of  up 
to  65  percent  of  the  worker’s  average 
weekly  wage  for  up  to  52  weeks  for  all 
workers,  plus  13  additional  weeks  for 
workers  over  60.  Normal  unemployment 
insurance  compensation  would  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  amounts  paid  under  this 
program,  with  the  Federal  Government 
making  up  the  difference.  Thus,  what  it 
amounts  to  is  a  guarantee,  to  any  worker 
idled  by  increased  imports,  of  65  per¬ 


cent  of  his  normal  pay  for  a  year  or  65 
weeks  depending  on  his  age. 

Second.  Vocational  education  and 
training  assistance  to  train  the  displaced 
workers  in  higher  and  different  skills — 
meaning,  to  train  them  for  a  new  trade 
or  type  of  work. 

Third.  Financial  assistance,  for  those 
who  cannot  find  work  in  their  present 
community,  to  relocate  to  a  different 
place  in  the  United  States  where  suitable 
employment  is  available.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  foot  the  bill  for  a  worker  who  loses 
his  job  because  of  increased  imports,  to 
move  to  another  community  where  he 
can  get  a  job. 

The  President  also  wants  authority  to 
help  businessmen  or  farmers  harmed  by 
imports.  This  would  include  providing 
technical  information  and  advice,  tax 
benefits  to  encourage  modernization  and 
diversification,  and  loan  guarantees  and 
loans  not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Quite  a  package. 

The  President  says  his  program  would 
help  American  business,  farmers,  and 
workers  because  it  would  increase  our 
exports  more  than  it  would  our  imports. 
He  says  also  that  the  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  provisions  of  the  existing 
tariff  law  would  continue  to  operate  to 
save  some  industries  which  we  need  to 
maintain  but  which  would  be  hurt  by 
imports.  Other  industries  hurt  by  im¬ 
ports  obviously  would  be  allowed  to  go 
down  the  drain,  with  Federal  assistance 
to  displaced  workers  as  I  have  just  out¬ 
lined. 

There  are  several  disturbing  facets  to 
this  program.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  bla¬ 
tant  grab  for  greater  power  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
specifically  lodges  in  the  Congress — not 
in  the  President — the  power  to  levy 
duties  and  imposts,  and  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommended  trade  agreements 
legislation  most  assuredly  would  give  to 
him  the  power,  which  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress,  to  levy  duties  and 
to  regulate  commerce  with  other  nations. 

Admittedly,  the  Congress  gave  up  some 
of  its  constitutional  power  in  this  area 
28  years  ago  when  it  passed  the  original 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation. 
But  that  delegation  of  power  in  the  1934 
act  \fras  sharply  limited.  Here  we  have 
the  New  Frontier  going  infinitely  fur¬ 
ther  than  did  its  predecessor  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  same  ultraliberal  political 
tinge,  the  New  Deal.  Here  we  have  the 
New  Frontier  saying  it  must  have  au¬ 
thority  to  eliminate  tariffs  completely  in 
a  broad  variety  of  cases.  It  is  in  effect 
demanding  the  right  to  impose  a  death 
sentence  on  selected  American  industries. 

This  request  for  transfer  of  these 
broad  powers  from  the  Congress,  where 
they  were  placed  by  the  Constitution,  to 
the  executive  branch,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  New  Frontier’s  basic  philosophy. 
It  is  simply  another  phase  of  the  New 
Frontier’s  unspoken  but  unrelenting  ef¬ 
fort  to  expand  the  President’s  powers 
over  our  entire  life.  It  is  a  logical  fol- 
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lowup  to  the  innumerable  requests  for 
so-called  back-door  spending  author¬ 
ity — authority  for  the  President  to  spend 
Federal  money  without  going  through 
the  normal  congressional  appropriation 
process,  with  its  inquiries  into  how  the 
money  is  being  spent.  The  dictatorial 
farm  programs  proposed  by  the  New 
Frontier  have  been  in  the  same  pattern. 
So  is  the  President’s  request  for  author¬ 
ity  to  juggle  income  taxes.  So  are  in¬ 
numerable  other  New  Frontier  programs 
aimed  at  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Executive,  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  Congress  and  of 
local  and  State  governments,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
and  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

All  of  this  represents  a  big  reason  why 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  congressional  reviews  of  new  tariff' 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  before  they  can  become  effective. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too. 

The  President  carefully  notes  that  his 
legislation  would  continue  the  peril-point 
and  escape-clause  procedures  which 
have  been  in  the  law  many  years,  but 
in  what  he  calls  modernized  and  im¬ 
proved  form. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  these  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  virtually  useless  as 
they  stand.  The  peril-point  provision 
has  grown  rusty  from  lack  of  use.  The 
escape  clause,  which  was  intended  to 
provide  tariff  relief  for  American  indus¬ 
tries  that  can  show  harm  from  imports, 
has  been  almost  as  bad.  Figures  show 
that  since  1948,  industry  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  filing  petitions 
for  escape-clause  relief  in  130  cases. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  relief  in  40  of  the  cases — less 
than  one-third  of  the  petitions  filed. 
And  of  these  40  recommendations  for 
tariff  relief,  the  White  House  has  re¬ 
jected  23  and  acted  favorably  on  only 
13.  Four  others  still  are  awaiting  White 
House  action.  This  means  that  escape 
clause  relief  has  been  granted  in  only  1 
out  of  10  petitions  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
it  has  not  provided  much  help  to  indus¬ 
tries  harmed  by  increased  imports. 

Actually,  the  New  Frontier  thus  far 
has  shown  no  signs  whatsoever  of  any 
intention  or  desire  to  attack  the  real  root 
of  our  economic  problems,  including  our 
international  trade.  The  real  root  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  relentless  inflation 
that  has  been  eroding  the  value  of  our 
dollar  for  nearly  30  years  and  our  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  costs  of  production. 

Massive  Government  deficit  spending 
has  been  a  prime  contributing  factor  in 
this  inflationary  spiral.  What  is  the 
New  Frontier  doing  about  it?  In  his  first 
full  year  ^n  office,  President  Kennedy  is 
creating  billion  deficit.  For  the 

coming  year,  he  has  submitted  the  big¬ 
gest  peacetime 'budget  ever  laid  before 
Congress;  he  says  it  will  be  in  precarious 
balance,  but  the  odds  are  heavily  that  in 
practice  it  will  wind  up  with  another 
deficit  next  year.  Now  he  is  being  forced 
to  ask  for  a  new,  alltime  high  limit  on 
the  national  debt. 


Fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  contribute 
much  to  ending,  or  at  least  slowing  down, 
our  inflationary  spirit.  All  we  have  seen 
from  the  New  Frontier  has  been  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

The  spirit  is  vicious.  As  prices  have 
increased  for  goods  and  things  we  must 
have  to  live,  labor  has  demanded  in¬ 
creased  wages.  Labor  is  in  with  further 
wage  demands  this  year,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  will  win  at  least  a  part  of  their  de¬ 
mands.  Prices  then  will  inch  further 
upward.  The  round-robin  process  feeds 
itself.  Governmental  fiscal  responsibility 
would  cut  down  its  feed. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  President’s  trade  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  our  soaring  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  made  it  more  arid  more 
difficult  to  find  markets  abroad  for 
American-made  goods.  Many  items  al¬ 
ready  have  been  completely  priced  out  of 
world  markets.  An  administration  that 
truly  wants  to  boost  our  international 
trade  should  start  by  practicing  govern¬ 
mental  economy,  thus  stabilizing  our 
costs  of  production.  On  this,  however, 
the  New  Frontier’s  braintrust  obviously 
disagrees. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
expanded  international  trade,  and  the 
variety  of  factors  that  require  this  ex¬ 
pansion  of  international  trade.  We  real¬ 
ize  the  vital  need  to  find  new  foreign 
markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 
But  we  have  questions  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  endorsed  by  the  New  Frontier. 

We  want  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  chance  that  hardwood  plywood  im¬ 
ports  might  be  made  duty  free  as  a 
tropical  forest  product  from  friendly 
less-developed  countries. 

We  want  to  find  assurance  that  the 
trade  agreements  contemplated  under 
the  program  will  be  truly  reciprocal.  We 
seek  reason  to  feel  confident  that  any 
new  trade  agreements  will  bring  con¬ 
cessions  from  other  countries  of  equal 
value  to  the  concessions  we  grant  to 
them. 

We  wonder  whether  the  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  will  be  sincerely  con¬ 
ducted  to  relieve  hardships  resulting 
from  increased  imports  or  whether  it 
will  be  just  another  leftist  political  boon¬ 
doggle. 

These  and  other  questions  add  up  to 
the  reason  why  many  of  us  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  determined  to  read  the  fine 
print  and  find  some  answers  before  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  broad  delegation  of  power. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  form 
of  reciprocal  trade  legislation  enacted 
this  year  since  the  present  program  ex¬ 
pires  on  June  30. 

Whether  it  will  be  in  the  form  sought 
by  the  administration  is  problematical. 
If  it  can  provide  satisfactory  answers 
to  our  questions,  it  could  well  be.  If  its 
answers  are  unsatisfactory,  there  is  a 
good  chance  the  program  finally  enacted 
may  be  in  substantially  altered  form. 

The  Congress  faces  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  legislation.  We  must  be 
careful  lest  we  do  more  harm  to  the 
American  economy  than  we  do  it  good. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  COLLEGES  KEEP 

PACE:  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAv 

WARE  AND  THE  LAND-GRANT 

MOVEMENT  / 

(Mr.  McDOWELL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Libonati)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poiift  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  / 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mryspeaker,  to¬ 
day  America  celebrates  tfte  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
lege  Act.  On  July  2,  1852,  burdened  with 
the  military  decisions  of  the  Civil  War, 
President  Lincoln  Signed  the  first  Mor¬ 
rill  Act  into  law./ Could  it  be  that  even 
Lincoln,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  that  trying/era  could  have  foreseen 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  future  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans?  Foi\  clearly,  more  than  any  other 
single  measure,  this  act  has  shaped  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  educational  and,  perhaps, 
the  economic  development  of  our  Nation. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
why  the  Land-Grant  Act  received  the 
approval  in  the  1860’s  which  it  had 
'failed  to  achieve  earlier.  Obviously,  the 
events  of  the  Civil  War  dramatized  most 
effectively  some  of  the  existing  technical 
and  military  deficiencies  of  the  Nation. 
Also,  at  the  war’s  beginning,  the  college 
curriculums  had  not  yet  been  adapted  to 
the  industrial  revolution  to  which  Amer¬ 
ica  was  already  deeply  committed. 
Newly  developing  areas  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  were  obviously  overlooked  at  the 
older  established  colleges.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  then,  the  Civil  War  forced  educa¬ 
tors  to  recognize  those  emerging  needs 
resulting  from  the  development  of  new 
academic  and  social  disciplines.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  and  the  public  were 
becoming  alert  to  serious  gaps  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  agricultural  and  industrial  leader¬ 
ship. 

Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  there  was 
an  even  more  fundamental  reason  why 
the  land-grant  college  movement  at¬ 
tained  the  popularity  which  led  to  its 
enactment  and  subsequent  expansion  in 
1860  and  in  later  acts.  From  its  begin¬ 
ning^,  many  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  had 
beenNmmmitted  in  principle  to  fostering 
the  education  to  the  common  people,  the 
workingSclasses.  To  be  sure,  some  State 
universities  were  founded  even  before 
the  States  Vere  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Yet,  for  some  200  years  only  sporadic 
interest  was  shown  in  extending  this 
democratic  concept  to  include  publicly 
supported  higher  education  for  a  major¬ 
ity  of  average  citizens  throughout  all  the 
States.  George  Washington’s  idea  of  a 
national  university  was  never  realized. 
We  were,  as  a  people,  sbfil  looking  back 
to  Europe  for  our  examples.  Inevitably, 
however,  the  American  people  found 
need  to  revise  or  reject  manVof  the  Old 
World  customs  and  began  to  adapt  them 
to  New  World  conditions.  Perhaps  it 
took  America  those  long  generations  to 
develop  a  clear  and  sure  awareness  of  her 
unique  commitments  as  a  nation\of 
many  peoples,  and  many  backgrounds. 
The  aristocratic  tradition  of  gentlemen^ 
colleges  inevitably  gave  way  to  the  more 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  29, 1962 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND 

4  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affording  mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  United  States  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  non- 
discriminatory  trading  in  the  free  world ; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development ;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  exist¬ 
ing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country 
or  the  United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  any  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  he  promoted  thereby,  the 
President  may— 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 
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(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proc¬ 
lamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below 
50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem 
equivalent) .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to  more  than 
one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 

CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  section  201(h)  (1)  shall  not 
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aPply  to  articles  in  any  category  if,  before  entering  into 
such  trade  agreement,  the  President  determines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  category  that  the  United  States  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  together  ac¬ 
counted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world 
export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  accoimt  the  availability 
of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has 
selected  a  system  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each 
category  of  such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category  may  he  modified  only 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  modification  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only  before  the  date 
on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is 
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furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  categoiy — 

( 1 )  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection  ( d ) . 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggregated 
world  export  value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of 
articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  representative  for  such  category,  which 
period  shall  be  included  in  the  most  recent  5-year 
period  before  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection 
(d)  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  shall  con¬ 
tain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
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section  231  or  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(b)  (1)  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1959,  if  before  entering  into  such  agreement  the 
President  determines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure 
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the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United  States  exports  of 
the  like  article. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY 
COMMODITIES. 

(a)  Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
if,  before  entering  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such 
article,  the  President  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made 
a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment  as  among  free  Avorld  countries  of 
origin. 

(b)  Eor  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  “tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
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that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  is  in  the  area 
of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20 
degrees  south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural 
or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude, 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  and  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification  or  continuance 
of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
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may  be  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50 
percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the 
list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  which  such  consideration  may  be  given. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
In  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  witli 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning  any  article 
on  a  list  published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article 
which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
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sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant 
to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  For  this  purpose,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings,  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  with 
respect  to  any  article  only  after  he  has  received  advice  con¬ 
cerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
period  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs, 
and  only  after  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of 
the  hearings  at  which  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section  223. 
SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article 
any  action  taken  imder — 

(1)  section  232  or  351, 

(2)  section  2(h)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
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agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352a) ,  or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19U.S.C.,  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations 
under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(b)  During  the  4-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  reserve 
an  article  (other  than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  ) 
from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable 
Executive  Order) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  found  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has 
not  been  included  in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made 
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not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises 
the  President  that  economic  conditions  in  such  industry 
have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other 
article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 
and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title,  together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (b)  and  of  other 
relevant  considerations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR 
AREAS. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimi¬ 
nation,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
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excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munism. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  he  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
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unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action, 
and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
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impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  in¬ 
vestment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  sub¬ 
section  (b) .  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  reg¬ 
ulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  subsection  (b) . 

CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  shall  be  the  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  for  each  negotiation  under  this  title  and  for 
such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  President’s  judgment  require 
that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow- 
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ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  shall  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a). 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection 
(a) ,  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  organ¬ 
ization  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title  and  chapter  4  of  title  III.  Such  organization 
shall  have  as  its  chairman  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the 
President,  and  shall  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  and  of  such  other  officers  as  the  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate.  It  shall  meet  periodically  at  such  times  and  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  President  or  the  chairman  of 
the  organization  shall  direct.  The  organization  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any  agency  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization  when  matters  of  interest  to  such 
agency  are  under  consideration. 
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(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  on  reports  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustment  submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings 
concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  held 
pursuant  to  section  252  (c) ,  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to 
the  trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as 
it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  President  may  establish  by  regulation  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
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hearings  pursuant  to  section  252  (c) ,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

CHAPTER  6— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed 
in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or 
indirectly. 

SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
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States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  and 

( 2 )  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
section  201  (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  any  such  restrictions. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States — 

(1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  includ¬ 
ing  unlimited  variable  import  fees,  which  substantially 
burden  United  States  commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (in¬ 
cluding  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 
unjustifiably  restricting  United  States  commerce, 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102 — 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreements  concessions  to  products 
of  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 
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(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement 
with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views  concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import 
restrictions  maintained  against  United  States  commerce. 
Upon  request  by  any  interested  person,  the  President  shall, 
through  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242  (a) ,  provide  for  appropriate  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  such  restrictions  after  reasonable  notice  and  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  such 
hearings. 

SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 
section  254,  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
any  article  which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such 
agreement  for  such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  first  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  to 
carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction 
had  taken  effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year 
intervals  after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
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(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
under  section  213  (a) . 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  duty  on  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  no  reduction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  section  201  (a)  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  final  reduction 
pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2),  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 

SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect 
to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(b)  (1)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  lesser: 

(i)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the 


next  lower  whole  number,  or 
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(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  with¬ 
drawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 

SEC.  256.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries  which  on 
such  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external 
tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  “agreement  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
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United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shall  be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as  applied 
to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise) 
existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lowTer)  the  lowest  non¬ 
preferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

(6)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of 
any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  entering  into,  or  any  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a 
trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(7)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent’*  means  the 
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ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate 
and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period 
determined  by  him  to  he  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or  1402)  applicable  to 
the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 
SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
section’'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,” 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and 
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before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before 
July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate  permissible  by 
applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to 
such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  For  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2(a)  of 
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the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352  (a)  ) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962”. 

(e)  (l)  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of 
such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  he  considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  23 1 . 

(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  7  of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested  party  were  a  peti¬ 
tion  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
351.  For  purposes  of  section  301  (f) ,  such  petition  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any  action  (including 
any  investigation  begun)  under  such  section  2  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 
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TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RE¬ 
PORTS. 

(a)  ( 1 )  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351 
or  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  workers,  or  industries.  In 
the  case  of  a  firm,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or 
its  representative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers,  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative.  In 
the  case  of  an  industry,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other 
representative. 

(2)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  reso¬ 
lution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  fifing  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  under  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
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promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article  which  is 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported  article. 

( 2 )  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 

(3)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1 ) 
shall  he  made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1) , 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (h) , 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
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or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities 
of  the  firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  workers  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b) , 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  film  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  that,  during 
a  period  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry 
and  ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  thereto  under  subsection  (f)  (2) , 
no  petition  may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with  respect  to 
the  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  article. 
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(d)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard 
at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to 
any  article,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsection  (b) ,  it  shall 
find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include  such 
finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

(f)  (1)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and 
include  in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript 
of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on  which  the 
request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is  adopted,  as 
the  case  may  be) ,  unless  the  President  extends  such  time 
for  an  additional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30  days. 
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Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  promptly  make  public  such  report,  and  shall 
cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (c)  (i)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION  DETERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry 
pursuant  to  section  351, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  an}r  combination  of  such  actions. 
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(b)  (l)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
such  firm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any  group 
of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  upon  a  showing 
by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (c)  with 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  may 
certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance. 
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(d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 
a  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  began  or  threatens  to  begin. 

(e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect 
to  any  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers, 
that  separations  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
301  (c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  termination 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 
SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its 
application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance, 
which  may  be  furnished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as 
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provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment 
proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce' — 

(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  firm  prior  to  certification 
of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certi¬ 
fied  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
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be  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  concerned  shall  promptly — 

( 1 )  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to 
its  functions,  and 

(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 
which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312  (c) ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical 
assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  section  311(c)  through  existing  agencies,  and 
otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm 
receiving  technical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
311  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312  (c) ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for 
deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
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(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations, 
or  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  mod¬ 
ernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery, 
or 

(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under 
other  law. 

SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in 
section  314  (b) . 

(b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 
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(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the 
agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered  into. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
annually  the  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B),  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  out¬ 
standing  interest-hearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the 
loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  de¬ 
ferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 
(determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement 
is  entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in 
which  case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such 
prescribed  rate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or 
guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
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deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and  extensions.  Such 
limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

(1)  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at¬ 
tendant  upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 

(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  314  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  oper¬ 
ating  reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guar¬ 
antees  and  under  agreements  for  deferred  participation  made 
under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  to 
constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sec. 
200). 
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SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security ; 

(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  he  reason¬ 
able,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and 
collect,  compromise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  in¬ 
sure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey 
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any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  execute 
all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  arid  take  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 
(b)  Any  mortgage  acquired  as  security  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  If- 

( 1 )  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  within  24  months  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  application 
that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax¬ 
able  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
any  such  alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
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tax  assistance  under  this  section  will  materially  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  linn, 
then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  finn  for  such  taxable  year.  No  de¬ 
termination  or  certification  under  this  subsection  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net 
operating  loss  for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carry¬ 
overs. — 

“  ( 1 )  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried  — 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 
“(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1962,  for  which  a  certification  has  been  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 
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“(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i) .  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  doss 
year’)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1) )  such  loss 
may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall 
be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“  (A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4), 
and  (6)  thereof;  and 

“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  than  zero. 
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“  (3)  Special  Rules  — 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 

if— 

“  (i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of 
the  application  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax  assistance,  and, 
after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certification 
under  such  section,  and 

“  (ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

“(B)  In  the  case  of — 

“  (i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
“  (ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under 
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regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate.  Such  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating 
loss  of  a  partner  or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it 
arose  predominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  or  within  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  172(b)  (3)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section 
317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is 
later”. 

(d)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation— If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu 
of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
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month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback, 
or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect 
of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  expires  later ;  except 
that — 

“  (i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
any  year  on  account  of  a  certification  issued 
to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  nor 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  certification 
is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

“  (ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or 
order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
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or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
or  (c) ,  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to  such 
carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Connnerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 
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(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm 
under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or 
employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 
was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 
a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
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1  jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris- 

2  diction  is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to  determine 

3  such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 

4  versy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 

5  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  he  issued  against  him  or 

6  his  property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  he  construed  to 

7  except  the  activities  pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from 

8  the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 

9  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 

10  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316) . 

11  CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

12  SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

13  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  appli- 

14  cants  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 

15  and  shall  pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 

16  are  so  entitled. 

17  Subchapter  A— Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 

18  SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

19  (a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 

20  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such 

21  allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 

22  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

23  Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302  (d) , 

24  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) . 

25  (b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred — 
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(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302  (d), 
and 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  deter¬ 
mination  under  section  302  (d)  was  made,  and  before 
the  termination  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302(e). 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  and 

(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  under  section  302  has  been  made, 
or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  equivalent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
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1  amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 

2  to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 

3  whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 

4  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

5  (b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 

6  trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  train- 

7  ing  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 

8  job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is 

9  undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade  readjustment  allow- 

10  ance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal  to 

11  the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater) 

12  the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to 

13  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law 

14  for  the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 

15  Such  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  he  paid  in  lieu  of 

16  any  framing  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en- 

17  titled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

18  (c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 

19  worker  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  week  shall  he  reduced 

20  by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 

21  entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would  be  entitled  but 

22  for  this  chapter  or  any  action  taken  by  such  worker  under 

23  this  chapter) ,  whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such 

24  insurance. 

(2)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
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under  subsection  (b)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received  or 
is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week;  but,  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with  respect  to 
such  week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  with  respect 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualification  under  section 
327)  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  if  he  applied  for  such 
allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjustment  allowance  otherwise 
payable  to  him  under  section  324(a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  such  allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insurance 
or  the  training  allowance  payable  to  such  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he 
applied  for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies 
for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be 
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entitled  to  such  allowance,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
for  such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall 
be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a  State 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337, 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
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1  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the  Unemployment 

2  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  State’s  account. 

3  SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 

4  ALLOWANCES. 

5  (a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 

6  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 

7  52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 

8  scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor— 

9  ( 1 )  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not  more 

10  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 

11  to  assist  him  to  complete  training  approved  by  the 

12  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

13  ( 2 )  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than 

14  13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 

15  had  reached  his  60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of 

16  total  or  partial  separation. 

17  (b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week 

18  specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 

19  shall  not  be  paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 

20  more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 

21  week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  he  paid 

22  for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 

23  week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 

24  appropriate  week  .  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally 
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separated  worker  is  the  week  of  kis  most  recent  total 
separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first  receives  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law — 

( 1 )  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) ,  or 

( 2 )  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade 
readjustment  allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with 
respect  to  a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such 
separation  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) . 
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Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any 
Federal  law.  Such  workers  may  also  he  afforded  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such 
training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shall 
not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected 
workers  are  referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  such  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recog¬ 
nized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  de¬ 
velop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training 
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1  such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such  firm,  in 

2  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship  be- 

3  tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

4  SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING, 

5  ETC. 

6  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause, 

7  refuses  to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory 

8  progress  in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred 

9  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled 

10  to  trade  readjustment  allowances  until  he  enters  or  resumes 

11  training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

12  Subchapter  C— Relocation  Allowances 

13  SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

14  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 

15  family  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

16  of  Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an 

17  application  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms 

18  and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 

19  SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

20  (a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  he  granted  only  to 

21  assist  an  adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the 

22  United  States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 

23  that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 

24  suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  re- 

25  sides  and  that  such  worker — 
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(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area 
in  which  he  wishes  to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such 
worker  unless — 

(1)  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such 
allowance  is  filed,  he  is  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  323  (c)  and  (e)  )  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  therefor) 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
worker  who  has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation 
allowance”  means — 

(i)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
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specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  incurred  in  transporting  a  worker  and  his  family 
and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 
SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State, 
or  with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  receive 
applications  for,  and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis 
provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and 
placement  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
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adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  wrhich  has  entered  into  an  agreement  imder  section 
331  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State  as  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allowances  provided 
for  by  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certifi¬ 
cation,  from  the  fimds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under  this 
subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  imder  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  fimds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
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1  bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 

2  of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 

3  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying 

4  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

5  SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 

6  OFFICERS. 

7  (a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

8  or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 

9  chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
16  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 

11  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 

12  him  under  this  chapter. 

13  (b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 

14  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 

15  with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 

16  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig- 

17  nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) . 

18  SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

19  (a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a 

20  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

21  (1)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 

22  a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 

23  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 

24  another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 
(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay- 
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ment  of  allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
either  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from  any 
allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 

SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  he  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment  or  assistance  author¬ 
ized  to  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  }^ear,  or  both. 
SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
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chapter,  determinations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by 
a  State  agency  will  he  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

Tor  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment” 
means  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision 
of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means 
an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment — 
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(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  such  employment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such 
adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage”  means  the  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  for 
the  latest  calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the  period  for 
which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one- 
13th  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high 
quarter.  Tor  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  high 
quarter  shall  be  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual’s 
total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5 
completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before  the 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week 
in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where 
partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
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(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the 
average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding 
overtime)  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has  been 
or  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex¬ 
cluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 
or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  sepa¬ 
rated,  that  he  has  had  his  hours  of  work  reduced  to 
80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  in 
adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wages  reduced 
to  75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in 
such  adversely  affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self- 
employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Pico;  and 
the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense  includes  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemploy- 
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ment  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  The  term  ‘Total  separation”  means  the  layoff 
or  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a 
firm  in  which,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which,  adversely 
affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance"  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
law,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961. 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in 
the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means 
with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week 
is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and 
in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked 
less  than  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime) 
in  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
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worked  80  percent  or  less  of  liis  average  weekly 
hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (l)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim 
the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take  effect 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  )  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate) ,  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
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by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  found  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of 
the  60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in 
session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15 
days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e) . 

(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
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dustry,  request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  the  date  on  which  the 
President  receives  such  supplemental  report  shall  be  treated 
as  the  date  on  which  the  President  received  the  affirmative 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
industry. 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made — 

( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 
1934,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  “existing  on  July 
1,  1934”  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  section  256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  — 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  when  he  determines,  after  taking  into  account  the 
advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (d)  (2)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and 

(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2),  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which 
is  4  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  initial  procla¬ 
mation  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which¬ 
ever  date  is  the  later. 

(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  he  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
President  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  4  years  at  any 
one  time)  as  he  may  designate  if  he  determines,  after  taking 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest. 

(d)  (1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
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keep  under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the  President 
concerning  such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the 
reduction  or  termination  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned, 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  not  earlier  than  the  date 
which  is  9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase  or  imposition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension  thereof  under  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  such  industry 
of  such  termination. 

(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this  subsection  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 
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1  (5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  sub- 

2  section  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during 

3  the  course  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear- 

4  ing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 

5  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 

6  heard. 

7  (e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such 

8  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agree- 

9  ments  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 

10  1930  into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

11  No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  section 

12  201  (a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  conformity 

13  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

14  CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 

15  SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

16  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 

17  Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

18  merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 

19  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 

20  Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 

21  istration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 

22  appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 

23  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

24  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 

25  of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
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(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 
advise  him  and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
pursuant  to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordi¬ 
nated  programs  for  such  assistance,  giving  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  employment 
relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible,  consistent 
with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 
industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while 
attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  TT.S.C.  582)  shall  apply  to  members  of 
such  committee. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions ; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions ;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func- 
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tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  he  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained, 
changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the  results  of  action 
taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (includ- 
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ing  discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  ex¬ 
ports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to 
seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of 
its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
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application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  de¬ 
partment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and 
(B)  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other 
than  duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corpo¬ 
ration  (including  a  development  corporation) ,  business 
trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any 
predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the 
same  persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where 
necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive 
with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  and  a  domestic  article  is  “directly  competi- 
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tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage 
of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article 
has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article 
is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  is  an  article  which  is 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination 
of  any  duty. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  28,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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Ll.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  2996,  the  foreign  /id 
authorization  bill,  rejecting  a  motion  by  Sen.  Morse  to  postpone  consideration 
of  th/,  conference  report  until  Aug.  1,  and  a  motion  by  Sen.  Lausch  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  to  committee.  Agreed  to  vote  on  adoption  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  report  today,  July  20.  pp.  13121-145,  13148-52,  13156,  13161-2 , /3164, 
13169-73 

12.  MONOPOLIES;  D^UGS.  Reported  with  amendment  S.  1552,  to  amend  and  supplement 

the  antitrust \aws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs 
(S.  Rept.  1744)\  p.  13112 

13.  RECLAMATION.  Reported  with  amendments  S.  284,  to  authorize  the  construction, 

operation,  and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioyof  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  CoDq.  (S.  Rept.  1742).  p.  13112 

14.  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE;  SOCIADv  SECURITY.  Received  and  agreed/to  the  conference  re¬ 

port  on  H.  R.  10606,  to  extend  and  improve  the  public /assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act/(pp.  13166-8) .  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

15.  LANDS;  MINERALS.  The  Interior  dnd  Insular  Affair/  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 

approved  for  full  committee  consideration  H.  Ky  10566,  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  mineral  interests  in  425, 00y  acres  of  public  lands  in  Pima 
County,  Ariz.  p.  D608 

16.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Smith,  Mass.,  urged  \nme/iate  action  on  legislation  to  improve 

migratory  farmworker  problems  and  inserted  an  article,  "Dusty  Road  for  the 
Migrant."  p.  13120 

17.  CONSUMERS;  Sen.  Javits  commended  the/ President ' s  appointment  of  a  Consumers' 

Advisory  Council  and  inserted  two  Articles  on^this  subject,  pp.  13152-3 _ 

18.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Engle  discussed  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  foreign  trade 

bill  which  would  maintain  present  tariff  r&tes  on  certain  fruit  and  tree  nut 
crops  and  products,  p.  13114 

19.  NOMINATION.  The  "Daily  Dig/st"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  ordered  favor¬ 

ably  reported  the  nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze\o  be  Secretary  of  HEW. 
p.  D608 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

20.  WILDLIFE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Yarborough  inserting  an  article  com¬ 
mending  Judge  Marvin  Jones  for  his  ruling  to  protect  wild  gees\.  p.  A5539 

21.  FOREST  PRODUCTS^  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Neuberger  supportir^g  S.  3105,  to 
alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jones  Act,  and  inserting  two  articles^ describing 
depression  j6£  the  lumber  industry,  pp.  A5549-50 

22.  BUDGET.  Extensions  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Derounian  and  Griffiths  inserting 
articl^/  which  stress  the  dangers  of  excessive  government  spending.  pp.\A5555, 
A5557 , 

23.  IRRIGATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Quie  inserting  an  editorial  criticis¬ 
ing  Congress  for  approving  both  irrigation  and  production  reduction  projects. 

A5557 


24.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Multer  inserting  his  remarks  support^ 
H,  R.  1056,  to  provide  increased  annuities  for  Federal  employees,  p.  A5561 


25.  OPINION  POLL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ryan  inserting  an  opinion  pollen 
national  economic  questions,  p.  A5562 


26.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hosmer  inserting  an  art^pcle 
opposing  regional  power  preference  bills,  pp.  A5562-3 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  TAXATION;  FARM  MACHINERY.  H.  R.  12611  by  Rep.  Blatnik,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954\to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  highway7 use  tax  in  the 
case  of  certain  trucks\and  other  vehicles  which  are  used  primarily  for  hauling 
unprocessed  farm  and  fofcest  products  from  their  place  of  production  to  market 
or  mill;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

H.  R.  12612,  by  Rep.  Bl^ni-k,  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  certain  pena] 
ties  and  interest  otherwise  payable  with  respect  to  tkie  highway  use  tax  in  th( 
case  of  certain  motor  vehicles\used  primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm  an< 
forest  products  from  their  place\of  production  to  Xarket  or  mill;  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


28. 


CLAIMS.  H.  R.  12625,  by  Rep.  King,  Ut*h,  to  arafend  the  tort  claims  procedure  oi 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  toN^fford  a  remedy  in  cases  in  which  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  issue  public  statements  which  libel  or  slander  per¬ 
sons  or  misrepresent  subject  matter  involved  in  investigations  or  proceedings 
conducted  by  such  agencies;  to  Judiciary7 Committee 


29.  HOUSING.  H.  R.  12628,  by  Rep.  Rains,  /to  provide\additional  funds  under  sectioi 
202(a)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  193 and  to  amerod  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  in  order  to  provide  low  and  moderate  costi^ousing  both  urban  and  rur, 
for  the  elderly;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 


BILIS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


30.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  S.  J.  Res.  68",  providing  for  the  designation \f  the  week  begin¬ 


ning  October  14,  1962,  as 
(Public  Law  87-536) .  * 


"National  Public  Works  Week."  Approved  July  18,  19' 


31.  HONEYBEES;  SUGAR.  H/R.  8050,  to  regulate  the  importation  of  adult\honeybees 
and  provide  for  additional  sugar  allocations  (see  Digest  No.  113).  improved 
July  19,  1962  (Public  Law  87-539). 


32.  WHEAT  REFERENDUM.  H.  J.  Res.  809,  to  extend  until  Aug.  31  the  time  for  cdt^duc 
ing  the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
the  marketj/ng  year  beginning  July  1,  1963.  Approved  July  19,  1962  (Public  L) 
87-540) . 
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COMMUTE#  HEARINGS  JULY  20: 

Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  H.  Appropriations  (exec) 
Secona  supplemental  appropriations,  conferees  (exec). 
Estes  investigation,  S.  Gov't  Operations. 

Federal  pay  bills,  S.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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servescommissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Calendar,  as  requested  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows : 

Chaplain  (Col.)  Charles  Edwin  Brown,  Jr., 
TJ.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Chap¬ 
lains,  U.S.  Army,  as  \najor  general  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States;  \ 

Lt.  Gen.  David  William  Tr\ub,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general, Vt-S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im¬ 
portance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenaVt  gen¬ 
eral;  \ 

Gen.  Clark  Louis  Ruffner,  Army  ofYthe 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army)\to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  af 
general;  \ 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Peirce  Ennis,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Henry  Garber,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  promotion  as  Re¬ 
serve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance; 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  3561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alban  H. 
Lalonde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FILM  DEPICT¬ 
ING  VISIT  BY  WIFE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKI¬ 
STAN 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  even¬ 
ing,  as  a  guest  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club,  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  a 
moving  picture  film  of  the  recent  visit 
by  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Uni/ 
ted  States  to  the  friendly  countries /Of 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  films  were/re- 
pared  at  public  expense  by  the  TJ.sC  In¬ 
formation  Agency  for  showing/xo  the 
people  of  India  and  of  Pakistani. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  production.  The  photography  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Some  of  the  scenes — particu¬ 
larly  a  scene  of  the  Taj  IvLahal  through 
the  mist  from  the  live r — are  truly 
breathtaking  in  beauty.  Many  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  shrines  of  the 
East  are  shown,  as/are  colorful  pagean¬ 
tries  of  these  age-old  cultures.  True, 
the  film  shows  tlie  people  of  India  in  gala 
mood  and  at/ire,  but  also  one  finds 
scenes  in  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
hospitals  with  which  each  American  vis¬ 
itor  to  India  and  Pakistan  has  come  face 
to  face/ It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
these  / countries  and  these  friendly 
peonies,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  scenes  with  respect  to  the 
beautiful  shrines,  colorful  costumes, 
pageantry,  and  way  of  life  of  the  people. 


This  film  has  been  so  successful  that 
it  is  now  in  demand  for  showing  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  people  should 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
film,  which  is  truly  cultural,  educational, 
informative,  and  beautiful;  particularly 
so  since  they  have  paid  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  officials  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  under  present  policy  and  direc¬ 
tives,  question  their  authorization  for 
making  this  film  available  generally  for 
the  American  people  to  see. 

I  fully  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
primary  mission  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  of  in¬ 
forming  the  people  of  other  countries  of 
policies  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  which  reflect  democracy  in  action 
as  we  know  and  love  it  under  our  con¬ 
cept  of  individual  freedom.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  full  knowledge  of  activi- 
vties  of  agencies  of  their  Government. 

\  I  am  confident  that  by  viewing  this 
film  the  American  people  would  enjoy  a 
visit  to  these  ancient  countries  of  the  Far 
East\  And  I  am  equally  confident  tha/ 
they  would  take  great  pride  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  our  First  Lady 
reflected  the  friendship  and  good  Will  of 
our  peopleXfor  those  of  the  nations  she 
visited.  \  / 

In  order  to  express  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  NAmerican  people  should 
not  be  denied  seeing  a  fijm  which  the 
people  of  many  other  Nations  of  the 
world  desire  to  see, \  submit,  for  myself 
and  other  Senators,  a)concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  appropriate  /arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  jdistributffin  of  this  film 
for  general  viewing  withirk  the  United 
States.  /  \ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred.  \ 

The/concurrent  resolution  (S.  /on. 
Res./4)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows :  \ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep  A 
vesentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
/ 3f  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  film  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  depicting  the  re¬ 
cent  visit  of  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  India  and  Pakistan;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  should  make  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  to  make  the  film  described  above  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  through  educational 
and  commercial  media  for  viewing  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  the  introduction  of  thiT 
resolution.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  this  timely  proposal.  With 
other  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  it  was  also  my  unusual 
pleasure,  with  Mrs.  Randolph,  to  view 
the  films  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  countries  are  depicted  with  breath¬ 
taking  beauty  and  with  a  human  ap¬ 
proach. 

Technically  and  creatively  the  films 
are  a  superlative  product.  The  color 


rendition  is  near-perfect,  the  photog-, 
raphy,  particularly  considering  the  con/ 
ditions  under  which  it  was  shot,  is  tnpy 
first  class.  Raymond  Massey’s  narra¬ 
tion  is  quiet  and  mellow,  and  the  original 
native  music  score  completes  this  un¬ 
usual  production.  7 

The  contain  the  elements/ which  I 
think  need  to  be  viewed  an/  sensed  by 
our  people  generally.  Restricted  use  of 
these  motion  pictures  wil/deny  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of/citizens  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  beauty  and/challenge.  The 
more  quickly  and  thfe  more  widely  the 
films  can  be  viewed/nd  heard,  the  better 
will  be  the  under/anding,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  the  respect  between  peoples  in 
far  away  place's  with  strange-sounding 
names,  and  /the  citizenry  of  our  own 
Nation.  / 

Our  gr/ious  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  moves  gracefully  in  and  through 
the  films,  and  her  voice  with  its  clear 
enunciation,  and  her  warmth  of  friend¬ 
ship  is  felt  as  she  talks  to  the  children, 
the  mothers  and  the  officials  and  the 
Countrymen  of  these  teeming  lands  of 
/  contrast. 

— «Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  generous  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  I  said,  the  films  were  made  for 
showing  to  the  people  of  the  countries  to 
which  our  charming  First  Lady  made  a 
visit.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  feel 
that  just  as  the  people  of  those  countries 
have  responded  graciously  and  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  film,  our  own  people  would 
*  likewise  respond  in  the  best  of  manner. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  a 
delightful  evening  with  him  last  night  at 
the  National  Women’s  Press  Club,  at 
which  time  we  saw  the  film  on  India  and 
the  film  on  Pakistan. 

I  said  to  a  group  afterward  that  I 
would  that  the  film  could  be  shown  in 
xevery  grade  school,  high  school,  and  col¬ 
lege  in  America.  It  is  a  completely  non¬ 
partisan  film.  In  order  to  remove  any 
question  about  its  nonpartisan  character, 

I  wovjld  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a 
short  Introduction  of  the  film  made  by  a 
charming  representative  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  so  that  everyone  would  know 
that  the  firm  is  a  completely  nonpartisan 
film.  \ 

After  all,  we  are  trying  to  tell  the 
American  stork  Mrs.  Kennedy  did  a 
magnificent  andXsuperb  job  as  a  great 
ambassador  at  laiVe  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  StatesNirrespective  of  their 
partisanship.  \ 

I  know  that  all  people,  irrespective  of 
party,  would  share  that\point  of  view. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  rendered  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  service  to  the  Americarepeople,  and 
I  would  that  it  could  be  shown,  in  all  the 
class  rooms  of  America.  \ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  agree  with  mey that, 
in  addition  to  the  photography  being,  ex¬ 
cellent,  beautiful  and  picturesque,  the 
scenes  of  the  marketplaces  and  the  hok* 
pitals  are  the  kinds  of  scenes  that  thev' 
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Senator  saw  when  he  visited  the  areas. 

Mi\  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  It  is  a  magnificent  film. 

Mr.  GpRE.  All  Senators  who  I  ob¬ 
served  w§re  guests  of  the  affair  last 
evening  haye  indicated  their  desire  to 
cosponsor  the  concurrent  resolution.  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  speedily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.\Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yihld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution  lie 
on  the  desk  for  a  day  or  two?  I  should 
very  much  like  to  become  a  cosponsor. 
If  not,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted \o  be  a  co¬ 
sponsor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk,  until 
Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
Senators  who  desire  to  cosponsor  iXan 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With^ 
out  objection,  the  concurrent  resolution' 
will  lie  on  the  table  until  Tuesday,  July 
24,  1962. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Morse, 
Kuchel,  and  Tower,  I  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  us, 
jointly,  to  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  new  sec-’ 
tion  203  to  H.R.  11970  to  provide  for 
exceptions  under  section  201(a)(2)  to 
apply  to  certain  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops 
and  products.  The  intent  is  only  to 
maintain  present  tariffs  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts  until  an  international  agreement 
can  be  negotiated  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956. 

Section  212  of  H.R.  11970  provides  for 
restrictions  on  the  duty  reduction  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  section  201(a) 
in  the  case  of  certain  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  clear  that  this  section 
is  intended  to  benefit  only  those  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  have  existing 
export  markets,  the  maintenance  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  which  would  be  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  domestic  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  section  212  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  domestic  agricultural  industries 
which  have  little  or  no  export  market 
but  which  must  rely  entirely  upon  do¬ 
mestic  markets  for  their  continued 
existence. 

Included  in  this  category  are  walnuts, 
sweet  cherries,  citrus  fruits,  grapes,  figs, 
dates,  filberts,  and  olives.  These  indus¬ 
tries  are  subject  to  constant  competi¬ 
tion  from  like  articles  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  frequently  produce  them  in) 
surplus  quantities.  Heretofore  some 
tariff  protection  has  been  allowed  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  controlling  exces¬ 
sive  inflow  of  such  foreign  commodities. 

In  assessing  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
on  U.S.  producers  of  these  commodities, 
the  following  facts  stand  out: 

First.  All  of  the  industries  concerned 
are  almost  solely  dependent  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  for  their  sales. 
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Second.  Foreign  production  of  these 
crops  and  products  is  far  greater  than 
U.S.  production,  and  such  commodities  j 
are  traded  in  the  world  market  at  prices  , 
significantly  lower  than  U.S.  prices. 

Any  foreign  trade  program  which  does 
not  take  into  consideration  this  set  of 
conditions  could  have  a  very  harmful 
effect  on  U.S.  producers  of  these  com¬ 
modities  and  on  agriculture  and  business 
in  general  in  the  States  involved. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  groups  here  concerned  do  not 
disagree  with  the  essential  purpose  of 
H.R.  11970  in  regard  to  duty  reductions. 
But  they  feel  it  is  imperative  that  any 
duty  reductions  on  their  commodities  do 
not  occur  hastily  nor  that  they  be  made 
without  some  adequate  substitute  for 
control  of  inflow. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  afford 
such  protection  until  the  executive 
branch  has  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  international  commodity  agreements 
for  the  commodities,  or  products  thereof, 
involved  in  these  minimum  export  indus¬ 
tries,  under  section  204  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  as  amended. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  amendment,  by 
retaining  such  existing  tariffs  for  the 
time  being,  would  provide  a  significant 
bargaining  element  in  aiding  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  its  negotiation  of  com¬ 
modity  agreements  under  the  aforesaid 
section  204. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  provides 
that  section  201(a)(2)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  fruit  or  tree  nut  crop  or  product 
of  which  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
average  annual  U.S.  production  in  the 
most  recent  5-year  period  is  exported, 
and  for  which  the  United  States  ac¬ 
counts  for  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply  in  the  same  5-year  pe¬ 
riod — unless  there  is  in  effect  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement  under  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  with  coun¬ 
tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part 
of  the  world  trade  in  such  article. 

The  State  of  California  is  only  one  of 
at  least  15  States  across  the  country 
which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  commodities  described  in  the  pro-, 
posed  amendment.  A  sizable  portion  of 
our  Nation’s  economy  might  be  adversely 
affected  if  measures  are  not  taken  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  stability  in 
the  domestic  market  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  with  respect 
to  these  commodities. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act,  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3540,  a  bill  introduced  on  July  12,  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act 


so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  estab¬ 
lish  boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transportation  indus¬ 
try  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  W> 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  ALLEN  E.  BARR0W  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  ,  .NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commimee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  givmnotice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
July  27,  1962,  at  ljr.30  a.m.,  in  room  2300 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Allenr  E.  Barrow,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  dbftrict  judge,  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Oklahoma,  vice  Royce  H.  Savage, 
resigned. 

At  the/ indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  /representations  as  may  be  perti- 
ner 

’he  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ior  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR¬ 
ING  ON  NOMINATION  OF  IRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday, 
July  24,  1962,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
*ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  I  desire  to  announce  that  hear- 
will  begin  on  Thursday,  July  26, 
1962\at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New 
.Office  Building,  on  the  following 
resolutions  now  pending  before  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

Senate  Jhint  Resolution  205,  propos¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  UniteaNStates  to  permit  the  of¬ 
fering  of  prayer-fin  public  schools:  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  206,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  thX  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of 
prayer  in  public  schools;  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  207,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  thh  United  States 
permitting  the  offering  oX  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  relying  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  public  pohcy  on 
questions  of  decency  and  morality\Sen- 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  expu 
ing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  useXof 
nonsectarian  prayers  in  public  schools 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Engle  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Ivuciiel,  and  Mr.  Tower)  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
On  page  3,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  SEC.  203.  EXCEPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  FRUIT  AND  TREE 

2  NUT  CROPS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

3  No  proclamation  made  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  (2) 

4  shall  apply  to  any  fruit  or  tree  nut  crop,  or  any  individual 

5  product  thereof,  which  is  an  article  referred  to  in  “Agri- 

6  cultural  Handbook  Numbered  143,”  United  States  Depart- 

7  ment  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959 — 
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(1)  of  which  5  percent  or  less  of  the  average  an¬ 
nual  production  of  such  article  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  most  recent  5-year  period  is  exported  from 
the  United  States,  and 

(2)  for  which  the  United  States  accounts  for  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  world’s  supply  in  the  same  5- 
year  period, 

unless  there  is  in  effect  a  multilateral  agreement  with  respect 
to  such  article  negotiated  by  the  President  under  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  with 
countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  the  world  trade 
in  such  article. 
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UNITED  NATIONS.  Received  a  message  from  the  President  reporting  on  American,, 
activities  in  the  U.N.  during  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  501).  pp.  14362-3 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Bush  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R. 

11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  including  an  amendment  to  protect  cer¬ 
tain  domestic  products  from  unfair  competition  with  foreign  tropical  agricul¬ 
tural  and  forestry  commodities  (pp.  14371-88). 

Sen.  Muskie  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R.  11970 
so  as  to  protect  certain  domestic  industries,  including  shoe-making  and  cotton 
textiles,  from  imports  with  a  low-cost  labor  advantage  (p.  14501).  These 
amendments  were  referred  to  the  Committe e  on  Finance. _ 

Sen.  HVuska  cited  the  need  for  U.  S.  to  answer  the  farm  commodity  tariff 

policies  of\ the  Common  Market,  pp.  14466-7 


14.  FARM  INCOME.  £qn.  Proxmire  called  low  farm  income  "the 
in  America",  p.\j4392 


Jo.  1  economic  injustice 


15.  FEED  GRAINS.  Mr.  P^xmire  cited  the  success  of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  retire¬ 

ment  program  in  reduh^.ng  surpluses  and  urged  its/continuation,  p.  14392 

16.  ESTES  INVESTIGATION.  Seik.  Hickenlooper  inserted  the  transcript  of  a  television 

interview  with  Sen.  MundtV  in  which  he  vowed' to  make  public  any  congressional 
involvement  with  Billy  Sol^Estes.  pp.  14308-401 

17.  RESEARCH.  The  Government  Operations  Comifiittee  voted  to  report  without  amend¬ 

ment  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H. /R.  6984,  to  provide  for  a  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  indirect  costs  of  research  and  development  contracted  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  educational  institutions,  and  with  amendments  S.  2771,  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Science  and  Techndlo&v.  p.  D673 

18.  PURCHASING.  The  Government  Opej^ations  Committee  voted  to  report  without  amend¬ 

ment  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  8100,  to  allow  GSA  to  charge  to  the 
consuming  agencies  the  transportation  cost  \of  items  of  supply  sent  them  by 
request,  p.  D673  7  x 

19.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION/6 ILL,  1963.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this 

bill,  H.  R.  10904,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to\the  President.  (pp.  14450-7) 
The  bill  includes  ijz'ems  for  area  redevelopment  activities,  manpower  development 
and  training  activities,  unemployment  compensation  rqr  Federal  employees,  Mexi¬ 
can  farm  labor  program,  and  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


20.  LEGISLATIVE  BR^tiCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  Passed  as  re 
11151.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  14401-9,  14441-8 


ported  this  bill,  H.R. 


21.  RECLAMATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  405,  to  authorize  construc¬ 

tion  of/the  Mann  Creek  reclamation  project,  Idaho.  This  bill  tf\ll  now  be  sent 
to  the/President .  pp.  14461-2 

22.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Gruening  inserted  tables  on  U.  S.  foreign  aid  to  Various 
Latin  American  countries,  pp.  14419-40 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserting  an  articl) 
which  discusses  the  termination  of  the  hydro-electric  dominance  of  the  Pacif] 
Northwest,  p.  A5939 


24.  TRANSPORTATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Smathers  inserting  an  address  by 
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Sen.  Ellender  opposing  a  fuel  tax  for  waterway  users,  pp.  A5942-4  ^ 

FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wright  inserting  an  article  commej 
ivjig  the  agricultural  credit  loan  to  Mexico,  pp.  A5952-3 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Multer  inserting  an  address  discussing  apd 
con\ending  the  Alliance  For  Progress,  pp.  A5959-61 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


26.  MINING.  H\R.  12761,  by  Rep.  Johnson,  Calif.,  to  provide  relief  Vox  residents 
occupants  of  unpatented  mining  claims  upon  which  valuable  improvements  have 
been  placed;\to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


LUMBER.  H.  R.  1*764,  by  Rep.  Olsen,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the  flow  of/domestically  produce* 
lumber  in  commerce},,  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


23.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER.  H.\Res  742,  by  Rep.  Cooley,  authorizing  the  printing  of  th« 
proceedings  incident  to\the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Hon. 
Hampton  P.  Fulmer  to  the\£ommittee  on  Agriculture;  to  House  Administration 
Committee. 


0 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AUGUST  3: 

Estes  investigation,  S.  Gov't  Operations. 

Foreign  aid  appropriations,  H.  Appropriations  (exec). 


Go 
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^AMENDMENT  OF  RAILWAY  LABOR 

\ACT  relating  to  boards  to 

ItESOLVE  JURISDICTIONAL  DIS¬ 
PUTES  IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

INDUSTRY— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
12,  1962, 'the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monr^ney],  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Senator^.  Randolph,  Morton,  and 
Smith  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  3540,  which  would  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Actyso  as  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  boards  to  resolve 
jurisdictional  disputes. in  the  air  trans¬ 
portation  industry.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committed,  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  where  it  i\now  pending. 

While  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  general  objective  oi\this  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  to  endeavor  co  resolve 
the  jurisdictional  problems  that  have 
beset  the  airline  industry  for  several 
years,  I  am  today  introducing  \two 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  I  beliWe 
would  more  fully  accomplish  this  off* 
jective. 

My  first  amendment  would  provide 
that  when  a  strike  or  a  threat  of  a 
strike  occurs  in  the  operation  of  an  air¬ 
line,  on  a  finding  by  the  National  Media¬ 
tion  Board  that  the  labor  dispute  involves 
jurisdictional  matters,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  President  and,  thereupon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  submit  such  dispute  or  dis¬ 
putes  to  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  disposition,  rather  than  for  the 
President  to  submit  such  a  dispute  to  a 
Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board  which 
would  be  established  by  the  Monroney 
bill.  S.  3540  presently  provides  for  an 
ad  hoc  Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board 
appointed  by  the  President  who  appar¬ 
ently  may  appoint  any  person  he  desires 
to  serve  on  the  Jurisdictional  Disputes 
Board.  Presumably  new  people  could  be 
appointed  each  time  a  strike  or  a  threat 
of  a  strike  involving  jurisdictional  mat¬ 
ters  occurs  in  the  operation  of  an  airline. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  original  version  be¬ 
cause  the  National  Mediation  Board  is 
a  permanent  Board  which,  over  the  years, y 
would  establish  a  body  of  precedent  t/6 
aid  in  disposing  of  issues  of  this  ku4d. 
The  National  Mediation  Board  has/nad 
vast  experience  in  dealing  with  matters 
involving  controversial  labor  issues  and 
is  better  equipped  to  handle /jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes  of  this  native  than  a 
newly  created  Board  who^e  members 
would  not  be  required  by  law  to  possess 
any  special  competency.  / 

The  Monroney  bill  would  empower  and 
direct  the  National  Mediation  Board  to 
take  jurisdiction  oyer  any  and  all  car¬ 
riers  by  air  and  any  and  all  labor  organ¬ 
izations  necessa/y  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute  insofar  as  it  comprises 
subject  matters  described  in  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (2)  and  issues  related 
thereto,  am  shall  make  a  final  deter- 
minatiory thereof. 

My  Second  amendment  would  strike 
the  Words  “and  issues  related  there- 
to’^and  substitute  the  words  “including 
the  issues  arising  from  such  determina¬ 
tion.”  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
'make  it  completely  clear  that  the  Na¬ 


tional  Mediation  Board  may  assume 
jurisdiction  only  over  those  issues  aris¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  original 
wording  is  so  broad  that  it  would  permit 
the  inclusion  of  issues  not  arising  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  jurisdictional  strike. 
This  would  result  in  extending  the  con¬ 
cept  of  compulsory  arbitration  far  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  disposition  of  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute.  I  am  convinced  that  free 
compulsory  arbitration,  even  where  it 
must  be  used  as  a  final  resort,  should 
be  confined  to  as  narrow  a  scope  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  adoption  of  my  second  amend¬ 
ment,  in  my  opinion,  would  resemble 
closely  the  approach  used  in  settling 
jurisdictional  disputes  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 


NMr.  ENGLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to /the 
bill  C'H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revem^e  Code  of  1954  to  provide  ar  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property ,\to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  oixlered  to  be  printed. 

X.  

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF  1962- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments  to  House  bill  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  amendments  are  being  submitted 
by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  rep¬ 
resent  an  integrated,  cohesive  set  of 
changes  which  preserve  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  the  bill,  while  providing  clear- 
cut  guidelines  for  the  President’s  use  of 
the  new  authority,  necessary  safeguards 
for  the  domestic  economy,  and  improved 
negotiating  techniques  to  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  our  export  industries. 

The  amendments  reflect  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  following  hearings 
conducted  last  fall  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  These  in¬ 
clude,  most  importantly,  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  owe  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
trade  barriers,  and  that  they  should  re¬ 
move  their  present  quotas  and  other  dis¬ 
criminations  against  the  products  of 
Japan. 


They  also  reflect  my  own  conviction 
that  this  country’s  historic  policy  of 
avoiding  serious  injury  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  workers  they  employ 
should  be  maintained.  This  policy,  first 
enunciated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull,  was  continued  in  principle 
by  both  the  Truman  and  the  Eisenhower 
administrations.  The  present  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  to  abandon  the  no¬ 
injury  policy  should  be  decisively  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate. 

Additionally,  the  amendments  provide 
for  continuation  and  strengthening  of 
the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  selec¬ 
tivity  which  have  characterized  our 
trade  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following : 

First,  the  text  of  the  amendments, 
with  an  identifying  number  preceding 
each  individual  amendment. 

Second,  a  memorandum  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  amendments,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment-by-amendment  description. 

Third,  the  text  of  House  bill  11970  as 
it  would  be  affected  by  these  amend¬ 
ments,  with  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
deleted  set  forth  in  black  brackets,  and 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  set 
forth  in  italic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday,  August  6, 
so  that  other  Senators  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
amendments,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
and,  without  objection,  the  matters 
submitted  will  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
and  the  amendments  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  matters  submitted  by  Mr.  Bush 
are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  1 

Amendments  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by 
Mr.  Bush,  in  Behalf  of  Himself  and 
Other  Senators,  to  the  Bill  (H.R.  11970) 
To  Promote  the  General  Welfare,  For¬ 
eign  Policy,  and  Security  of  the  United 
States  Through  International  Trade 
Agreements  and  Through  Adjustment 
Assistance  to  Domestic  Industry,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Labor,  and  for  Other  Pur¬ 
poses 

[1]  On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  “any  of 
the”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  first 
purpose  together  with  any  of  the  other”. 

[2]  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
20. 

[3a]  On  page  4,  line  6,  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  “,  and  that  the  United 
States  accounted  for  25  percent  or  more  of 
such  value”. 

[3b]  On  page  4,  line  19,  before  the  period 
insert  “,  and  modifications  thereof”. 

[3c]  On  page  4,  beginning  with  “Such”  in 
line  22,  strike  out  all  through  line  2,  on 
page  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Such  modification  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  made  (i)  for  the  purpose  of 
correction  (in  which  event  it  must  be  made 
before  the  date  on  which  the  first  list  of 
articles  specifying  this  section  is  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221) ,  or  (ii)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  excluding  articles  on  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below 
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the  limit  specified  in  section  201(b)(1) 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry,  sector  of  agriculture, 
or  workers  producing  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles.” 

[3d]  On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "in 
use”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “made  pub¬ 
lic”. 

[3e]  On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “and”. 

[3f]  On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and”. 

[3g]  On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“(iii)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 
undertaken  to  be  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basis.” 

[3h]  On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ",  and  make  them  public.” 

[4]  On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ",  or  to  any  article  as  to  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  in  its  investigation 
under  section  221(b)  that  a  reduction  in 
duties  below  the  limit  specified  in  section 
201(b)(1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sector  of 
agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like  or  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  articles.” 

[5a]  On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  “and”. 

[5b]  On  page  7,  between  lines  11  and  12, 
insert  the  following: 

“(3)  such  article  is  not  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  an  article  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and”. 

[5c]  On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  “(3)” 
and  insert  “(4)”. 

[5d]  On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  “and”. 

[5e]  On  page  8,  line  14,  after  the  comma 
insert  “and”. 

[5f]  On  page  8,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following : 

“(3)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States,”. 

[6]  On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  5  through 
11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(fo)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the 
Commission  shall  make  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  President  its  findings  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  such  article  as  to — 

“(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification 
or  continuance  may  be  extended  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
workers  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  articles;  and 

“(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sec¬ 
tor  of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  mini¬ 
mum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
restrictions  required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  President  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  list  by 
the  Commission. 

“(2)  If  in  the  course  of  any  such  in¬ 
vestigation  the  Commission  shall  deter¬ 
mine  that  a  modification  of  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  ex¬ 
isting  customs  or  excise  treatment,  applicable 
to  any  imported  article  would  likely  result 
in  (A)  a  significant  decline  in  the  share  of 
the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic 
products  in  relation  to  a  representative  base 
period  (taking  into  account  a  decline  in 
order  bookings  of  domestic  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  requiring  a  long  lead  time  in 
production),  and  (B)  either — 

“(i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such 
products,  or 

“(ii)  a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of 
wages  due  to  shortened  work  periods,  or  a 
decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic  in¬ 
dustry, 

the  Commission  shall  make  a  finding  that 
such  modification  of  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  or  continuance  of  exist¬ 
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ing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be 
made  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  pub¬ 
lic  notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  for  parties  interested  to 
be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard  at  such  hearings.” 

[7]  On  page  10,  line  9,  after  “for”  insert 
“,  or  grant  a  concession  consisting  of,”. 

[8]  On  page  10,  line  23,  strike  out  “or 
351”. 

[9]  On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word 
“During”  in  line  9,  strike  out  all  through 
line  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  President  shall  also  reserve”. 

[10]  On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  “ad¬ 
vice”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “findings”. 

[11a]  On  page  12,  between  lines  11  and 
12,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  226.  Essential  Conditions  for  Grant¬ 
ing  Concessions 

“(a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  im- 
.port  restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of  exist¬ 
ing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  Act,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  which  are  parties  to  such 
agreement  and  would  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  receive  the  benefit  of  such  modi¬ 
fications  or  continuance  have,  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  committed  themselves  to  admit 
like  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
on  terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable 
than  those  which  would  be  applicable  to 
their  exports  of  such  articles  when  imported 
into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were 
to  proclaim  the  modification  or  continu¬ 
ance  provided  for  in  such  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

[lib]  “(b)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  a 
trade  agreement,  the  President  shall  not 
make  an  offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  request,  for  the  modification  or  continu¬ 
ance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  article,  unless  the  country  or 
instrumentality  to  which  such  offer  is  made, 
or  which  requests  the  modification  or  con¬ 
tinuance,  is  the  principal  supplier  of  such 
article  in  world  export  trade  (not  including 
the  exports  of  the  United  States)  as  shown 
by  the  value  of  the  exports  of  such  article 
by  such  country  or  instrumentality  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  world  export  value  of  such 
article  (excluding  the  value  of  United  States 
exports)  during  the  most  recent  two-year 
period  preceding  the  negotiations  for  which 
data  is  available. 

[11c]  “(c)  The  President  shall  not  pro¬ 
claim  any  modification  of  existing  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions,  or  a  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
any  article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement, 
unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  foreign 
countries  which  are  parties  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agree¬ 
ment  receive  the  benefit  of  such  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
other  than  those  countries  referred  to  in 
section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other 
nontariff  restrictions  and  subject  to  duties 
and  other  charges  no  greater  than  those 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if  the 
President  were  to  proclaim  the  modification 
or  continuance  provided  for  in  such  trade 
agreement.” 

[lid]  On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  out  “226” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “227”. 

[12]  On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  15 
through  18  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “this  title,  together  with  a  state¬ 


ment  accurately  identifying  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  limits  or  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  sections  221  (b)  and  408 
(c)  are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his 
reasons  for  the  action  taken  with  respect  to 
each  such  article.” 

[13a]  On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  "and 
chapter  4  of  title  III”. 

[13b]  On  page  16,  lines  15  and  16,  strike 
out  the  words  "a  Cabinet  officer  selected 
by  the  President”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“the  Secretary  of  Commerce”. 

[14]  On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  “un¬ 
justifiable”. 

[15]  On  page  18,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  244.  Participation  by  Industry,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Labor  in  Negotia¬ 
tions. 

“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  any  trade  agreement, 
should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  homogeneous 
grouping  of  articles  which  is  the  subject  of 
negotiations  from  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and 
labor  producing  the  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles. 

[16a]  On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  “un¬ 
justifiable.” 

[16b]  On  page  19,  line '14,  strike  out  "un¬ 
limited.” 

[16c]  On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  “un¬ 
justifiably.” 

[16d]  On  page  19,  lines  20  and  21,  strike 
out  “,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  102." 

[16e]  On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  “un¬ 
justifiable.” 

[17a]  On  page  22,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

“(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  in  any  trade  agreement, 
terminate,  by  appropriate  modification  of  the 
proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  under 
the  authority  of  section  211,  if  he  determines, 
under  the  criteria  of  that  section,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  most  recent  two-year  period  for 
which  data  is  available,  either  (1)  that  the 
United  States  exports  did  not  account  for  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  the  articles  in  the  category 
covered  by  the  concession,  or  (2)  that  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  together  did  not  account  for  80 
percent  or  more  of  such  value  during  such 
period. 

[17b]  “(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country, 
party  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  suspends,  withdraws,  or  other¬ 
wise  abrogates  a  commitment  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  trade  agreements, 
the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  such 
country  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  the  concession  or  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  in  reliance  on 
such  commitment.  If  the  foreign  country 
after  such  notification  fails  promptly  to 
restore  the  commitment  into  full  force  and 
effect,  the  President  shall  forthwith  termi¬ 
nate  such  concession  or  concessions  by  ap¬ 
propriate  modification  of  the  proclamation 
which  made  it  or  them  effective.” 

[  18]  On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  “6,  7.” 

[19]  On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  12 
through  19. 

[20]  On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  7  through 
10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(a)(1)  Petitions  by  domestic  industries 
for  import  adjustment  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364);  and  petitions 
by  firms  or  groups  of  workers  for  determina¬ 
tions  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
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assistance  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
In". 

[21]  On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  2  through 
4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
‘‘a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or 
other  customs  treatment  reflecting  conces¬ 
sions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to 
cause,  serious”. 

[22]  On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  8  through 
11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  governed  by 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1364) .” 

[23a]  On  page  28,  beginning  with  ",  in” 
in  line  20,  strike  out  all  through  line  22,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment 
reflecting  concessions  granted  under”. 

[23b]  On  page  28,  line  25,  strike  out  “as  to 
cause”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause”. 

[24]  On  page  29,  beginning  with  “In”  in 
line  1,  strike  out  all  through  line  6. 

[25a]  On  page  29,  beginning  with  “,  in” 
in  line  9,  strike  out  all  through  line  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment 
reflecting  concessions  granted  under”. 

[25b]  On  page  29,  strike  out  line  15,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “In 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,”. 

[26]  On  page  30,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following : 

“(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364  (b) ) ,  is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘The  Commission 
shall  find  that  increased  imports  have 
caused  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  when  the  evidence  re¬ 
ceived  during  its  investigation  and  hearings 
establishes  that  there  has  occurred  (1)  a 
significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  products 
in  comparison  with  the  share  so  supplied 
during  a  representative  base  period  (taking 
into  account  a  decline  in  order  bookings  of 
domestic  industries  producing  articles  re¬ 
quiring  a  long  lead  time  in  production) ,  and 
(2)  either  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the 
net  earnings  of  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  such  products,  or  (ii)  a  decline  in 
employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due  to  short¬ 
ened  work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates 
in  such  domestic  industry.’  ” 

[27]  On  page  30,  line  13,  strike  out  “(f)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(g)  ”. 

[28a]  On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12 
through  25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(b)  with  respect 
to  any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  ac¬ 
tion  or  report  as  specified  in  section  7(c) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364  (c)). 

“(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  be  made — • 

“  ( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  exist¬ 
ing  on  July  1,  1934,  or 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject 
to  duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  'ex¬ 
isting  on  July  1,  1934’  has  the  meaning  as¬ 
signed  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256.” 


[28b]  On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  20,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1364(c)(2)(B)),  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  word  ‘two-thirds’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ‘majority’.” 

[29a]  On  page  32,  line  21,  strike  out  "(c)” 
and  insert  “(d)”. 

[29b]  On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  out  “(d)” 
and  insert  “(e) 

[30]  On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  out  “(b) 
or  (c)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)”. 

[31]  On  page  33,  line  5,  strike  out  “(e)” 
and  insert  “(f)”. 

[32]  On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  out  “(2) 
or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section”. 

[33]  On  page  33,  beginning  with  “With¬ 
in”  in  line  19,  strike  out  all  through  line  10 
on  page  49,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ap¬ 
plication  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
designate  the  community  in  which  each  af¬ 
fected  plant  of  the  affected  firm  is  located 
as  a  “redevelopment  area”  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  (P.  L.  87-27)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  to  such  firm 
the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  provision  of  such  Act  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  shall 
accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected 
firm  and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits 
provided  in  such  Act  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  sound 
economic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  es¬ 
tablishment  and  workers.” 

[34]  On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  12, 
strike  out  all  through  line  16,  on  page  73, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
“Sec.  321.  Certification  of  Adjustment 

Proposals. 

“(a)  A  group  of  workers  certified  under 
section  302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  such  certifica¬ 
tion,  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 

“(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ap¬ 
plication  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
available  on  a  priority  basis  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  sections : 

[35]  “Sec.  406.  Findings  of  Fact  Required 

for  President  al  Deter¬ 
minations. 

“Any  determinations  of  the  President  un¬ 
der  sections  201(a),  211(a),  211(b),  211(c), 
212,  213(a),  213(b),  232(a),  232(b),  254, 
256(7),  or  302(a)  shall  be  based  upon  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  by  the  President  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  or  principles  specified  in  each  such 
section  exist  or  are  applicable  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  investigation  made  inci¬ 
dental  to  such  determination. 

[36]  “Sec.  407.  Publication  of  Reports. 

“The  reports  and  other  documents  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  213(c),  242(b)(3),  and 
301(g)  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  at  his  direction  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  spec¬ 
ified  in  this  Act  have  been  accomplished. 

[37]  “Sec.  408.  Fostering  Increased  Employ¬ 

ment  in  Growth  Indus¬ 
tries. 

“(a)  Taking  note  of  the  persistent  high 
levels  of  unemployment  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  the  necessity  for  encour¬ 
aging  and  protecting  the  growth  of  new 
domestic  industries  and  domestic  industries 
whose  operations  have  been  characterized 
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by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
investment,  and  production  as  a  means  of 
reducing  unemployment  and  providing  jobs 
for  the  Nation’s  growing  labor  force,  the 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  no  reduction  in  any  rate 
of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  pro¬ 
claimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  or 
under  section  201  of  this  Act,’  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  which  the  concession  has  been  granted 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
such  concession,  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act  to  decrease  the  duty 
on  any  imported  article  or  to  bind  any  exist¬ 
ing  customs  treatment,  if  such  action  would 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

“(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necesary 
to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  entered 
into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  into 
conformity  with  the  policy  established  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“(c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  221  (b)  of  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to 
the  President  its  findings  with  respect  to  the 
limit  to  which  modification  of  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  imported  articles 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
domestic  industries,  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  produce  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

“(d)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsec- 
ton  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364(a)),  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  para¬ 
graph  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following : 
‘or  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  or  a  domestic  industry  whose  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  characterized  by  sustained 
growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  which  produces  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  products.’ 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  para¬ 
graph  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  after  ‘directly 
competitive  products,’  the  following:  ‘or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations 
have  been  characterized  by  a  sustained 
growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  which  produces  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,’;  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'or  impairment.’ 

“(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘serious  injury 
to’  the  following:  ‘or  serious  impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of’.” 

Exhibit  2 

Memorandum  in  Explanation  of  Proposed 
Amendments  to  H.R.  11970 

As  a  group  these  amendments  are  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  the  following: 
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1.  Basic  negotiating  principles:  To  insure 
that  the  broad  new  authority  delegated  to 
the  President  will  actually  be  used  so  as  to 
conform  to  principles  which  now,  as  in  the 
past,  have  been  desired  by  Congress  but  have 
not  always  been  achieved  in  actual  practice. 

(a)  True  reciprocity,  in  which  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  assured  equivalent  customs 
treatment  to  that  accorded  foreign  imports 
by  the  United  States  (amendments  11a;  16a, 
b,  c,  d,  e,  17b) . 

(b)  Actual  value  received,  in  which  U.S. 
concessions  on  each  article  will  be  negotiated 
with  the  principal  supplier  of  that  article  in 
the  world  export  trade.  This  will  reform  a 
practice  in  which  concessions  ha,ve  often 
been  granted  in  the  past  to  countries  which 
are  not  in  the  strongest  competitive  position 
in  world  trade  on  the  articles  covered  by  the 
concessions,  with  the  result  that  the 
strongest  competitors  get  the  prime  benefit 
of  the  concessions,  under  our  most-favored- 
nation  rule,  without  making  a  reciprocal 
concession  to  the  United  States  for  this 
increased  access  to  U.S.  markets  (amend¬ 
ment  lib). 

(c)  Equal  treatment  of  Japan  and  all 
other  countries  parties  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  by  beneficiaries  of  our  concessions,  by 
requiring  recipients  of  U.S.  concessions  on 
particular  goods  to  admit  such  goods  from 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  with  liber¬ 
ality  equivalent  to  that  accorded  by  the 
United  States.  This  will  prevent  European 
countries,  for  example,  from  continuing  to 
exclude  low-cost  goods  from  Asia  by  quotas, 
licenses,  and  other  restrictive  measures,  with 
consequent  diversion  of  Europe’s  reasonable 
share  of  such  goods  into  the  U.S.  market. 
This  is  a  reform  badly  needed,  if  the  effect 
of  concessions  granted  to  Europe,  when  ex¬ 
tended  to  Asiatic  countries  under  our  most- 
favored-nation  rule,  is  not  to  channel  Asia’s 
goods  exclusively  into  the  U.S.  market 
(amendments  11c,  17b). 

(d)  Maintaining  the  integrity  of  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Common  Market,  in  which  elim¬ 
inations  and  reductions  of  duty  on  particu¬ 
lar  categories  of  goods,  based  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  United  States  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  countries  sup¬ 
ply  80  percent  of  world  export  value  of  such 
goods,  will  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  term  of  United  States-European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  trade  agreements  if  the 
trade  of  other  countries,  which  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  concessions  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  rule,  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  no  longer 
account  for  80  percent  of  world  export  value 
of  such  goods  (amendment  17a). 

2.  Constitutional  principles:  To  insure 
that  the  delegation  to  the  President  of  un¬ 
precedented  power  over  customers  duties 
contained  in  the  bill  is  subject  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  constitutional  requirements  of  (1)  a 
clear  statement  of  principles  to  guide  the 
President  in  the  use  of  such  power;  (2)  the 
necessity  for  findings  of  fact  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  in  each  case  in  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  the  delegated  power  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  actually  meet  the  principles 
specified  by  the  Congress;  and  (3)  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  reports  setting  forth  the  facts 
pertinent  to  each  use  of  delegated  power, 
and  the  President’s  finding  of  fact  based 
thereon : 

(a)  Clarification  or  completion  of  the 
statement  of  principles  which  are  to  guide 
the  President’s  use  of  the  trade  agreement 
power,  in  which — 

(1)  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  is  made 
an  essential  purpose  which  must  be  met  in 
each  and  every  use  of  the  power  (amend¬ 
ments  1;  2;  3a;  11a;  16  b,  c,  and  d). 

(2)  the  necessity  for  U.S.  commercial  ex¬ 
ports  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  world 
trade  in  categories  subjected  to  elimination 
of  duty  in  United  States-European  Economic 


Community  trade  agreement  negotiations  is 
made  clear  (amendments  3  a  and  b) . 

(3)  the  use  of  the  delegated  powers  so 
as  to  avoid  causing  serious  injury  to  do¬ 
mestic  industries,  agriculture,  and  workers 
is  required  (amendments  3c;  4;  5  b  and  f; 

6;  7;  9;  10;  12;  18;  20;  22;  28a;  33;  34). 

(4)  the  minimum  acceptable  basis  for  an 
exchange  of  concessions  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  specified  by  the  Congress  (amend¬ 
ments  11  a,  b,  c;  16  a,  b,  c,  d) . 

(b)  Making  more  definite  the  obligation 
of  the  President  to  base  his  use  of  the  dele¬ 
gated  power  upon  findings  of  fact  that  the 
purposes  and  principles  specified  by  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  satisfied  (amendments  1; 
3c;  4;  6;  7;  10;  11  a,  c;  12;  35) . 

(c)  Making  more  definite  the  requirement 
for  public  hearings  at  which  interested  par¬ 
ties  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
matters  which  the  Congress  makes  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  executive  in  using  the 
trade  agreement  powers  (amendments  6;  22) . 

(d)  Requiring  reports  of  investigations 
and  findings  of  matters  pertinent  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  trade  agreements  authority  to 
be  made  public  (amendments  3  b,  d,  h; 
12;  22;  36) . 

3.  Safeguard  principles:  To  restore  to  the 
bill  the  traditional  principle  of  a  selective 
reduction  of  tariffs  which  will  avoid  causing 
or  threatening  serious  injury  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture,  and  workers.  (This 
principle  has  been  at  the  heart  of  trade 
agreement  policy  from  the  beginning,  and 
Congress  has  developed  and  emphasized  it 
in  the  three  extensions  in  the  1950’s.) 

(a)  Replace  the  Tariff  Commission’s  pre¬ 
negotiation  advice  to  the  President  of  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  proposed  eliminations  or 
reductions  of  duty,  with  the  present  peril 
point  procedure  under  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  the  extent  to  which  duties  can 
be  reduced  without  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  (amendments  3c;  4;  6). 

(b)  Replace  the  bill’s  post-trade  agreement 
procedure  of  a  Tariff  Commission  inquiry?  to 
determine  whether  solely  as  a  result  of  a 
concession  imports  of  an  article  have  idled 
plants,  made  firms  unable  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  thrown  workers  out  of  jobs 
throughout  the  entire  industry,  with  the 
present  escape  clause  procedure  under  which 
the  Commission  finds  whether  imports  due 
in  part  to  past  concessions  are  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  the  segment  of 
the  industry  directly  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  like  or  competitive  articles 
(amendments  18;  20;  21;  22;  23  a  and  b; 
24;  26  a  and  b;  and  28a) . 

(c)  Improve  administration  of  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedures  by  speci¬ 
fying  criteria  of  injury  which  shall  require 
an  affirmative  finding  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission;  and  liberalize  the  restrictive  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  present  law  and  the  bill  for 
Congressional  approval  of  Tariff  Commission 
findings  rejected  by  the  President  (amend¬ 
ment  6,  II  2;  26;  28b) . 

(d)  Prevent  impairment  of  growth  indus¬ 
tries,  with  their  employment-creating  poten¬ 
tial,  by  excessive  imports  by  enlarging  the 
criteria  of  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
procedures  to  provide  the  President  with 
findings  of  these  possibilities  (amendment 
37). 

4.  Administrative  reform:  To  keep  the 
execution  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
in  the  hands  of  persons  knowledgeable  in 
domestic  commerce  in  order  to  reform  the 
State  Department’s  orientation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  nonreciprocal  adjunct  to  our 
foreign  aid  programs  (amendments  1,  13b, 
15). 

5.  Conform  adjustment  assistance  for  firms 
and  workers  to  the  remedies  in  present  law 
so  as  to  avoid  creating  federal  standards  of 
unemployment  assistance,  inequities  as  be¬ 
tween  classes  of  unemployed  workers  and 
distressed  firms,  and  the  use  of  worker/firm 


adjustment  assistance  as  an  alternative  to 
tariff  adjustment  for  industries  and  workers 
seriously  injured  by  imports  (amendments 
23a;  25a;  28b;  30;  32;  33;  34) . 

AMENDMENT-BY-AMENDMENT  DESCRIPTION 

1.  Since  four  separate  purposes  are  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  102  of  the  bill,  only  the  first 
of  which  is  directed  to  expansion  of  our 
exports,  the  presence  of  the  words  "any  of” 
in  section  201  would  permit  the  Executive 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  U.S.  duties  without 
specific  regard  to  seeking  an  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports.  This  amendment  would  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  use  of  the  powers  in  the  bill. 
An  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  would  have  to 
be  included  as  one  of  the  purposes  guiding 
the  President  in  entering  into  any  trade 
agreement  which  granted  duty  changes  to 
other  countries. 

2.  The  power  in  section  202  to  transfer 
products  to  the  free  list  on  the  sole  test 
that  their  existing  duty  protection  is  5  per¬ 
cent  or  less,  was  asked  because  Administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  believed  the  rates  to  "have 
little  or  no  economic  significance”  so  that 
they  could  be  eliminated  “as  a  matter  of 
convenience  of  administration.”  (Hearings, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  p.  32.)  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  disagreed,  stat¬ 
ing  in  its  report : 

“It  is  not  your  committee’s  intention,  in 
recommending  the  grant  of  this  authority, 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  rates  of  duty 
at  this  level”  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p.  16)  ✓ 
Since  the  premise  for  this  power  was  re¬ 
jected,  the  section  itself  should  have  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  committee. 
(Such  articles  would,  of  course,  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  other  duty  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  bill.) 

3a.  Under  the  80  percent  test  specified  in 
section  211  of  the  bill,  U.S.  duties  could  be 
eliminated  even  though  the  United  States 
accounted  for  only  a  negligible  part  of  the 
80  percent.  The  theory  of  section  211  is  that 
on  certain  products  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Economic  Community  are  each 
foremost  suppliers  so  that  duty  elimination 
as  between  these  two  entities  would  not 
principally  benefit  Japan  or  other  countries. 
But  if  the  United  States  is  not  a  significant 
factor  in  world  trade  on  a  particular  group 
of  articles  falling  in  the  80-percent  category, 
it  may  be  because  we  are  noncompetitive 
vis-a-vis  EEC.  Therefore,  an  elimination  of 
duties  on  such  a  category  would  not  benefit 
our  exports.  In  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  H.R.  11970,  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  asked  about  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  25  percent  of  the  80  percent 
be  accounted  for  by  the  United  States.  He 
admitted  an  argument  could  be  made  for  it, 
and  said  this  matter  could  be  studied  by  the 
Senate  (Congressional  Record,  June  28, 
1962,  p.  11148) .  The  Ways  and  Means  report 
stated  that  the  committee  expected  the  cate¬ 
gories  under  the  80-percent  test  to  be  “to  a 
very  large  extent  *  *  *  those  in  which  the 
United  States  exports  more  than  it  imports” 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  87th  Cong.,  p.  15) . 

The  amendment  suggested  here — the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  U.S.  supply  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  80  percent  world  export 
value — is  not  as  exacting  as  the  committee 
statement,  yet  it  would  provide  certainty, 
which  the  bill  does  not,  that  categories  nego¬ 
tiated  under  the  80-percent  test  be  those  in 
which  U.S.  exports  are  of  some  significance. 

3b.  The  bill  properly  provides  for  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  to  make  public  its  determina¬ 
tions  of  articles  falling  within  the  categories 
specified  by  the  President  for  use  in  EEC 
negotiations.  The  bill  also  permits  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  modify  such  determinations  (and 
these  proposals  would  permit  further  modi¬ 
fication  to  delete  articles  competitive  with 
products  of  industries  which  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  elimination  of  duties) .  Ob¬ 
viously  the  modifications  should  be  made  as 
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public  as  the  initial  determinations.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

3c.  The  purpose  of  section  211(b)  is  to 
limit  the  effort  of  eliminations  of  duty  in 
United  States-European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  negotiations  to  those  specific  articles 
determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
included  in  the  categories  selected  by  the 
President.  In  line  with  other  amendments 
proposed,  which  would  restore  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  avoiding  serious  injury  to  domestic 
industry,  this  amendment  would  require  the 
Commission  to  modify  its  initial  determina¬ 
tion  of  articles  included  in  EEC  negotiating 
categories  so  as  to  remove  specific  articles  on 
which  it  finds  that  elimination  of  duties 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  or  workers 
producing  the  like  or  competitive  articles. 

3d.  The  public  interest  in  trade  agreement 
preparations  and  in  the  findings  requisite 
to  use  of  trade  agreement  authority  is  quite 
evident  from  the  many  provisions  for  pub¬ 
lic  hearings,  notice,  and  the  like.  The  80 
percent  statistical  determination  provided 
for  in  section  211  is  of  key  importance  to  the 
power  of  the  President  to  eliminate  duties 
in  negotiations  with  the  EEC-  Therefore,  it 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  bill  to 
make  readily  available  to  the  public  basic 
facts  upon  which  these  determinations  de¬ 
pend.  The  public  cannot  know  what  trade 
statistics  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
in  use  so  as  to  form  its  own  judgment  of 
exposure  of  products  to  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  211.  It  could  do  so  if  the  Department 
were  required  to  make  such  statistics  pub¬ 
lic.  (Of  course,  it  now  publishes  U.S.  export 
statistics,  but  not  the  more  limited  foreign 
statistics.)  This  amendment  is  directed  to 
this  end. 

3  e,  f,  and  g.  These  amendments  would 
require  the  elimination  from  export  value 
for  purposes  of  the  80  percent  test  of  ar¬ 
ticles  donated,  sold  for  counterpart  funds, 
or  purchased  for  dollars  with  foreign  aid 
funds.  Since  these  exports  have  no  inde¬ 
pendent  commercial  significance,  they 
should  not  be  included  in  data  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  commercially  important  cate¬ 
gories  in  which  the  United  States-European 
Economic  Community  trade  is  so  significant 
that  mutual  tariff  elimination  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  to  the  exports  of  the 
affected  industries  of  these  two  entities. 
These  amendments  respond  to  these  realities. 

3h.  The  Tariff  Commission’s  finding  as  to 
the  essential  facts  for  a  determination  of 
the  categories  meeting  the  80  percent  test, 
and,  hence,  subject  to  duty  elimination,  is 
of  obvious  interest  to  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,  as  well  as  agriculture  and  labor.  These 
facts  are  not  policy,  and  their  publication 
would  not  inhibit  the  President’s  freedom 
of  action  in  subsequent  negotiations. 
Hence,  this  amendment  would  require  them 
to  be  made  public  by  the  Commission  when 
it  sends  them  to  the  President. 

4.  This  amendment  would  remove  abso¬ 
lutely  from  the  authority  to  eliminate 
duties  entirely  or  to  exceed  a  50  percent  cut 
in  duties  in  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  negotiations  those  articles  as  to  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  duty 
change  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  the 
like  or  competitive  articles.  In  reductions 
in  duty  not  exceeding  50  percent,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  retain  the  right  he  now  holds 
of  going  beyond  the  “peril  point”  found  by 
the  Commission,  by  explaining  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  why  he  did  so.  The  power  to  exceed 
a  50  percent  cut,  and  to  eliminate  duties 
entirely,  is  unprecedented  in  U.S.  trade 
agreement  history.  Under  total  elimination 
of  duties,  the  probability  of  injury  to  an 
industry  sensitive  to  import  competition 
would  appear  to  be  certain  and  definite. 
The  Commission’s  findings  that  such  injury 
would  occur  should,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
trolling,  and  this  amendment  would  make 
them  so  by  requiring  such  articles  to  be 


removed  from  the  scope  of  the  duty  elim¬ 
ination  authority. 

5  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f.  The  unstated  premise 
of  section  213  of  the  bill  providing  for  mu¬ 
tual  elimination  of  duties  by  the  United 
States  and  European  Economic  Community 
on  tropical  commodities  is  that  any  import 
restrictions  which  exist  are  likely  to  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  safeguard  home  production 
since  both  areas  are  in  the  temperate  climes. 
Overlooked,  however,  is  the  possibility  that 
species  of  fiber,  lumber,  tree  nuts,  vegetable 
oil,  and  the  like  produced  in  the  tropics  are 
directly  competitive  with  other  species  pro¬ 
duced  in  temperate  climes.  It  would  be 
consistent  with  the  premise  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  exclude  from  its  duty-elimina¬ 
tion  power  any  commodities  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  are,  in  fact,  directly 
competitive  with  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States.  These  amendments  so  pro¬ 
vide.  (Such  articles  would,  of  course  re¬ 
main  subject  to  the  general  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  duty  provision  of  the  bill.) 

6.  This  amendment  deletes  the  bill’s  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  peril  point  procedure,  and  re¬ 
instates  the  procedure  in  present  law.  Since 
1951  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been  required 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  duty 
on  articles  proposed  for  tariff  negotiations 
could  be  reduced  without  causing  or  threat¬ 
ening  serious  injury  to  American  industries, 
farmers,  and  workers.  In  lieu  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  bill  would  simply  call  for  the 
President  to  be  advised  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  economic  effect  of  reductions 
or  eliminations  of  duty. 

The  definition  of  “industry”  under  which 
the  Commission  now  considers  the  impact 
of  imports  on  that  part  of  the  operations  of 
the  firms  producing  articles  competitive  with 
the  imported  articles,  would  be  repealed  by 
the  bill.  The  Commission  would  have  to 
consider  the  effect  of  imports  on  the  over¬ 
all  operations  of  the  firms  in  the  industry, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  multiproduct 
or  multiplant  producers.  Further,  instead 
of  determining  whether  increased  imports 
due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  proposed  conces¬ 
sions  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury, 
the  Commission  would  be  limited  to  con¬ 
sidering  whether  imports  resulting  solely 
from  the  concessions  possible  under  the  bill 
would  cause  “idling  of  productive  facilities, 
inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment”  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1818,  p.  5). 

These  changes  called  for  by  the  bill  would, 
in  combination,  effectively  prevent  the 
Commission  from  warning  in  advance  of 
negotiations  against  injurious  changes  in 
duty.  Total  disaster  attributable  solely  to  a 
duty  change  will  rarely  be  foreseen.  The 
peril  point  procedure  was  a  guardrail  to 
prevent  disaster.  Amendment  6  will  carry 
that  procedure  on  as  an  essential  safeguard. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  amendment  6  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  Tariff  Commission  with  a  clear-cut 
set  of  criteria  under  which  findings  of  prob¬ 
able  import  injury  would  be  mandatory. 
The  purpose  of  specifying  these  criteria  is  to 
remove  an  area  of  doubt  or  debate  from  the 
Commission’s  peril  point  deliberations,  and 
thus  facilitate  its  administration  of  the  peril 
point  procedure.  The  criteria  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  more  certainty  to  the  business,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  labor  communities  enabling  them 
to  evaluate  more  readily  the  position  of  their 
products  vis-a-vis  imports,  and  to  prepare 
for  participation  in  peril  point  public  hear¬ 
ings  aided  by  a  clearer  understanding  of  con¬ 
trolling  areas  of  proof. 

7.  This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
close  a  loophole  in  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  intends  that  the  President  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  informed  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  to  the  foreseeable  con¬ 
sequences  of  reductions  or  eliminations  of 
duty  before  he  agrees  to  grant  concessions 
to  any  foreign  country.  Concessions  result 
not  only  from  U.S.  offers,  but  also  from 
the  requests  of  other  countries.  By  stating 


the  one  but  not  the  other,  the  bill  permits 
the  President  to  agree  to  concessions  so  re¬ 
quested  before  he  has  the  Commission’s  ad¬ 
vice.  This  amendment  would  correct  that 
situation. 

8.  Other  amendments  propose  elimination 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  provisions  of  the  bill,  including  sec¬ 
tion  351.  Deletion  of  the  reference  to  that 
section  in  section  225(a)  (1)  is  therefore 
appropriate. 

9.  This  amendment  would  correct  an  ap¬ 
parent  anomaly  in  the  bill.  The  bill  gives 
the  President  authority  for  5  years  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  duties  via  trade  agreement  ac¬ 
tions.  Section  225  specifies  that  certain 
items  are  to  be  reserved  from  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  But  subsection  (b)  would  require 
reservation  of  articles,  where  reduced  duties 
are  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  in¬ 
juring  domestic  industries,  to  be  so  reserved 
only  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  5-year 
period  in  which  the  President  can  act.  No 
reason  was  given  in  the  House  for  this  1- 
year  hiatus.  If  reservation  of  such  articles 
is  a  valid  principle,  and  it  is,  it  should  apply 
throughout  the  5-year  period  in  which  the 
President  could  negotiate  agreements.  This 
amendment  would  so  require. 

10.  This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
bill  from  the  constitutional  aspect  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  Tariff  Commission’s  role  in  prenego¬ 
tiation  activity  from  one  of  advice  to  that 
of  factfinding.  The  Commission  is  a  fact¬ 
finding  agency  with  expertise  in  the  tariff 
and  trade  area.  Constitutionally  there  must 
be  a  procedure  wherein  it  is  established  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  particular  actions  the 
President  proposes  to  take  in  using  the  dele¬ 
gated  power  meet  the  policy  guidelines  spec¬ 
ified  by  Cougress  in  the  legislation.  Mere 
advice  will  not  do  this,  but  findings  of  fact 
will;  hence  the  amendment. 

11a,  lib,  and  11c.  These  amendments 
specify  three  cardinal  principles  of  trade 
agreement  negotiation  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  value  received  for  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  it  grants  in  such  negotiations. 

First  (11a),  we  will  not  grant  more  favor¬ 
able  treatment  to  imports  from  EEC  coun¬ 
tries  than  they  are  willing  to  grant  our  ex¬ 
ports  (subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  other 
countries  to  invoke  in  proper  circumstances 
provisions  of  trade  agreements  pertaining 
to  balance-of-payments  difficulties,  infant 
industries,  and  the  escape  clause  to  correct 
serious  injury  to  a  home  industry) . 

Second  (lib),  we  will  negotiate  new  con¬ 
cessions  with  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
goods  covered  by  the  concession.  Under 
most-favored-nation  rule,  this  will  tend  to 
insure  that  the  effect  on  our  markets  can 
be  most  accurately  judged  in  such  negotia¬ 
tions  and,  particularly,  that  the  United 
States  can  secure  payment  by  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  chief  beneficiary  of  our 
concessions. 

Third  (11c),  we  will  not  open  up  our 
market  more  widely  to  all  countries,  under 
our  most-favored-nation  rule,  by  granting  a 
particular  concession  to  a  country  desiring 
the  same  unless  that  country  admits  the 
goods  in  question  with  equal  freedom  from 
all  other  countries  which  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  our  concessions.  This  will  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  to  ab¬ 
sorb  an  excessive  portion  of  Asiatic  goods 
resulting  from  the  more  favorable  tariff 
treatment  granted  by  the  United  States 
where  Europe  refuses  to  admit  such  low- 
cost  goods  on  equal  terms. 

lid.  Clerical  change. 

12.  Under  present  law  the  President  must 
report  his  reasons  to  Congress  whenever  he 
reduces  a  tariff  below  the  peril  point  found 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  (i.e.,  below  the 
level  to  which  duties  can  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry,  agriculture  or 
workers).  The  bill  eliminates  both  peril 
point  findings  and  the  related  duty  for  in- 
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forming  Congress  when  the  peril  point  is 
exceeded.  Amendment  6  restores  the  peril 
point  procedure,  and  this  amendment  12  re¬ 
instates  the  President’s  duty  to  report  to 
Congress  whenever  he  exceeds  the  limit  on 
duty  changes  which  the  Commission  finds 
under  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

13  a  and  b.  The  bill  provides  for  an  inter¬ 
agency  committee  similar  to  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  created  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10741.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
chairman  of  that  committee.  The  President 
advised  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
he  intends  to  retain  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  chairman  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p. 
19).  Yet  the  bill  would  permit  some  other 
Cabinet  officer  to  be  named  as  chairman. 
In  keeping  with  the  statement  of  Chairman 
Mills  during  debate  in  the  House  that  “It 
is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  *  *  * 
that  the  State  Department  run  this  show” 
(Congressional  Record  June  28,  1962,  p. 
11150),  amendment  13b  specifies  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  be  the  chairman 
of  the  interagency  trade  organization.  Since 
amendment  34  strikes  chapter  4  of  title  III 
from  the  bill,  the  reference  to  that  chapter 
in  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
interagency  trade  organization  is  deleted  by 
amendment  13a. 

14.  This  amendment,  in  harmony  with 
amendments  16a  through  16e,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  entire  procedure  for  giving  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  and  labor  organizations 
the  right  to  be  heard  on  restrictions  placed 
by  other  countries  on  TJ.S.  exports  which 
violate  trade  agreement  commitments  of 
such  nations  shall  not  be  qualified  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion.  Hence,  this  amend¬ 
ment  requires  the  interagency  trade  or¬ 
ganization  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
results  of  such  a  hearing  without  regard  to 
whether  the  restrictive  practices  which  vio¬ 
late  our  trade  agreement  rights  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  organization,  justifiable  or 
not. 

15.  In  1958  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  amended  the  trade  agreements  law 
to  specify  that  during  the  course  of  nego¬ 
tiating  a  trade  agreement  the  President 
“should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.” 
The  committee’s  report  emphasized  that 
“competent,  representative,  and  diversified 
opinion”  should  thus  be  provided  “in  all 
major  negotiations”  stressing  that  the  “ad¬ 
vice  of  such  informed  persons  representative 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor”  should 
be  of  “great  benefit  in  assuring  the  adoption 
of  sound  positions  by  the  United  States.” 
H.  Rept.  No.  1761,  85th  Cong.,  p.  6) . 

State  Department  Press  Release  No.  642  of 
November  15,  1960,  announced  that  there 
would  be  12  public  advisers  at  Geneva  and  a 
substantial  number  of  private  citizens  avail¬ 
able  at  Washington  as  consultants  on  ques¬ 
tions  arising  in  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  Apparently  with  the  change  in 
administrations  in  early  1961  this  program 
was  not  fully  executed.  White  House  press 
release  of  March  9,  1962,  sets  forth  a  state¬ 
ment  by  8  of  the  12  so-called  public  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Tariff 
Conference.  It  consisted  primarily  of  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  administration’s  trade  bill. 
The  membership  included  representatives 
of  only  three  -industries,  coal,  lumber,  and 
aluminum.  They  were  obviously  not  com¬ 
petent  to  provide  information  and  advice  on 
the  chemicals,  machinery,  electrical  goods, 
glassware,  autos,  scientific  instruments, 
clocks,  metal  manufactures,  wines,  books, 
sundries,  etc.,  on  which  the  United  States 
granted  concessions. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  pertaining  to  their 
products  is  to  be  sought  during  the  course 
of  negotiations  from  representatives  of  each 
particular  sector  of  industry,  agriculture,  or 


labor  whose  products  are  placed  into  negotia¬ 
tions.  This  conforms  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  1958  provision,  and  to  common  sense. 
If  the  Congress  means  what  it  says,  that  the 
President  should  seek  advice  from  industry 
during  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade 
agreement  so  as  to  arrive  at  sound  positions, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  advice  be 
sought  from  industry  sources  with  specific 
knowledge  of  the  products  being  negotiated. 
The  amendment  is  directed  to  this  end. 

16a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  Present  law  has  two 
provisions  which  require  and  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  means  for  action  to  counteract  dis¬ 
crimination  by  foreign  countries  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports;  namely,  section  338  and  350(a)  (5)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  Both 
have  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  law  as  they 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  invoked.  H.R.  11970 
repeals  one  of  them,  section  350(a)(5). 

Discriminations  and  nontariff  restrictions 
against  U.S.  exports  are  widely  practiced. 
The  printed  hearings  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  contains  a  tabulation  and 
listing  of  those  imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  countries,  prepared  by  the  executive 
department,  occupying  117  pages.  A  nar¬ 
rative  description  of  such  restrictions  prac¬ 
ticed  in  these  and  other  foreign  countries 
against  U.S.  exports  occupies  66  additional 
pages  of  the  printed  hearings.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  which  requires  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  act  to  secure  the  elimination  of  such 
restrictions  without  granting  new  tariff 
concessions  in  doing  so.  He  is  directed  (as 
in  present  law)  to  withdraw  the  benefit  of 
past  concessions  from  offending  countries. 
The  interagency  trade  organization  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hear  persons  with  complaints  about 
such  restrictions. 

To  a  great  extent  this  provision,  section 
252,  parallels  existing  law.  Unfortunately, 
the  executive  department,  which  has  rarely 
acted  to  counter  discriminations  against  our 
trade,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  without  qualifying  words  which  would 
leave  the  matter  of  action  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  interagency  trade  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  the  President.  These  amendments, 
16a  through  16e,  are  directed  to  striking 
out  these  qualifying  words  and  phrases  so 
that  the  section  sets  forth  clearly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  the  intention  that  we  do  not 
tolerate  nullification  of  our  trade  agreement 
rights  by  beneficiaries  of  our  concessions. 

17a.  This  amendment  is  keyed  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  nature  of  the  authority  to  elim¬ 
inate  duties  in  negotiation  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  under  section 
211  of  the  bill.  This  power  exists  only  if  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  account  for  80  percent  of  world 
trade  in  the  categories  under  consideration. 
If  that  factual  prerequisite  does  not  exist, 
the  power  does  not.  So,  too,  if  the  factual 
basis  of  the  authority  ceases  to  exist  after 
the  power  is  used  to  grant  concessions  to 
the  EEC,  the  concessions  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  first  terminal  point  specified 
in  the  agreement.  The  amendment  so  pro¬ 
vides. 

17b.  Under  proposed  amendments  11a  and 
11c,  the  United  States  would  grant  particu¬ 
lar  concessions  only  if  the  recipient  made 
a  commitment  to  admit  (1)  U.S.  exports 
and  (2)  exports  from  other  countries  (such 
as  Japan  and  India)  on  terms  no  less  liberal 
than  the  United  States  was  agreeing  to  ad¬ 
mit  such  goods  under  the  concession  and 
the  most-favored-nation  rule.  Since  the 
commitment  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  grant 
of  a  U.S.  concession,  the  violation  of  the 
commitment  should  be  the  occasion  for 
withdrawing  the  concession.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  this. 

18.  One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  group  of  amendments  is  to  restore  the 
traditional  safeguards  which  Congress  has 
enacted  into  law  during  the  three  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  trade  agreements  program  dur¬ 


ing  the  1950’s.  In  harmony  with  this  pur¬ 
pose,  amendment  18  deletes  the  references 
in  H.R.  11970  which  would  repeal  the  pres¬ 
ent  escape-clause  procedure,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  which  complements  it. 

19.  This  amendment  deletes  a  provision 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  converted 
pending  escape-clause  actions  into  investi¬ 
gations  under  the  new  and  weaker  criteria  of 
the  bill.  Since  these  proposed  amendments 
reinstate  the  existing  escape  clause,  the 
carryover  provision  of  the  bill  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Hence,  it  is  deleted  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

20.  This  amendment  provides  that  do¬ 
mestic  industries  shall  apply  for  tariff  ad¬ 
justment  under  the  existing  escape-clause 
procedure  (sec.  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended),  while 
firms  and  workers  are  permitted,  as  under 
the  bill,  to  apply  for  special  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  procedures  set  out  in 
title  III  of  the  bill  (which  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  revised  by  other  proposed  amend¬ 
ments,  discussed  hereafter). 

21.  The  bill  seriously  weakens  the  escape 
clause  by  requiring  the  increased  imports  of 
an  article  which  cause  injury  to  result  solely 
from  the  concession  granted  on  that  article. 
This  will  result  from  the  omission  from  the 
bill  of  the  words  "in  part”  now  in  the  law. 
This  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee’s  statement  in  1958 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  “is  warranted  in 
considering  that,  when  increased  imports  of 
a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been 
granted  cause  serious  injury,  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  the  level  of  the  existing 
duty  reflecting  the  concession  contributes, 
in  part  at  least,  to  such  increased  imports.” 
Those  views  were  valid  in  1958  and  are  valid 
today.  This  amendment  restores  the  words 
“in  part”  in  harmony  with  the  existing  law. 

The  present  law  recognizes  that  an  increase 
of  imports  relative  to  domestic  production  of 
an  article  may  seriously  injure  an  industry. 
This  was  added  to  the  law  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  in  1955.  In  a  recession  if 
production  drops,  imports  may  remain  at  a 
constant  and  high  level  and  thus  injure  the 
domestic  industry.  The  bill  eliminates  the 
relative  increase  of  imports  as  an  actionable 
factor.  This  amendment  would  restore  that 
feature  of  present  law  to  the  bill. 

22.  This  amendment  strikes  the  new  cri¬ 
teria  of  injury  set  forth  in  the  bill  and  di¬ 
rects  the  Tariff  Commission  in  lieu  thereof 
to  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause  criteria  of  present  law.  Present  law 
focuses  the  Commission’s  investigation  on 
the  particular  segment  of  the  industry,  and 
the  particular  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry,  directly  involved  in 
producing  the  articles  in  question.  Under 
the  language  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee’s 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  its  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1818,  p.  23),  the  Commission  must  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  of  imports  of  a  particular 
article  on  the  overall  operations  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  industry. 

It  is  unlikely  that  imports  of  one  article 
could  have  the  effect  which  the  bill  sets  out 
as  the  test  for  relief,  of  bringing  the  multi¬ 
product,  multiestablishment  firms  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  producing  the  article  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  idling  of  productive  fa¬ 
cilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of 
workers  throughout  the  entire  industry, 
viewed  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  by  requiring  this  combination 
of  events,  which  collectively  are  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  bankruptcy  and  economic  disaster 
(far  beyond  “serious  injury”),  to  be  the 
principal  test  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p.  38) ,  fore¬ 
ordains  that  findings  of  “injury”  will  be  few 
and  far  between. 

23  a,  b;  and  25  a,  b.  The  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  of  serious  Injury  to  an 
industry  to  determine  whether  serious  in- 
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Jury  is  being  caused  to  individual  firms  or 
groups  of  workers.  These  amendments  sep¬ 
arate  these  latter  procedures  so  that  the 
Commission  will  make  a  determination  of 
injury  to  firms  or  groups  of  workers  only 
when  they  have  petitioned  the  Commission 
to  do  so,  and  not  as  part  of  an  industry  case. 

These  amendments  have  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
viding  that  in  investigations  of  import  in¬ 
jury  to  firms  and  groups  of  workers,  in¬ 
creased  imports  which  result  in  part  from 
trade  agreement  concessions,  and  which  are 
either  actually  or  relatively  an  increase,  per¬ 
mit  an  affirmative  finding  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  These  changes  are  consistent 
with  amendment  21  pertaining  to  investi¬ 
gations  of  injury  to  domestic  industries, 
which  in  turn  are  in  accord  with  present 
law. 

24.  The  bill  specifies  that  the  severe 
criteria  of  injury  which  it  proposes  for  in¬ 
dustry  escape  clause  use  shall  also  be  used 
in  determining  import  injury  to  firms.  This 
amendment  deletes  these  new  factors,  so 
that  the  words  "serious  injury”  which  re¬ 
main  would  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the 
factors  contained  in  the  present  escape 
clause  law,  reinstated  to  this  bill  by  amend¬ 
ments  18,  20,  and  22. 

26  and  6  (par.  (2)).  There  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  admin¬ 
istration  which  the  escape  clause  has  re¬ 
ceived.  The  law  itself  is  sound  in  concept, 
but  reform  in  administration  is  needed  at 
both  the  Presidential  and  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  level.  The  former  is  addressed  by 
amendment  28,  discused  later.  The  latter 
can  be  accomplished  by  specifying  in  the 
law  with  particularity  the  Indicia  of  injury 
which  when  present  in  a  case  require  a 
finding  of  serious  injury.  Amendment  26 
specifies  the  combination  of  events  which 
Identify  serious  import  injury. 

Since  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
are  based  on  the  prospective  and  retrospec¬ 
tive  determination  of  the  same  ultimate 
fact,  serious  injury  from  imports,  the 
amendment  described  above  to  the  escape 
clause  is  also  appropriate  for  the  peril  point 
procedure.  Amendment  6  (par.  (2) )  ac¬ 
complishes  this,  as  previously  explained  in 
the  discussion  of  that  amendment. 

27.  Clerical  change. 

28a  and  28b.  Amendment  28a  requires  the 
President  in  an  industry  case  to  proceed 
under  the  existing  escape  clause  law  and 
eliminates  adjustment  assistance  to  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  and  groups  of  workers  as  alter¬ 
natives  to  action  to  regulate  Imports  in  cases 
in  which  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  a 
*  domestic  industry  to  have  been  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  increased  imports.  These  amend¬ 
ments  give  the  President  the  choice  of  ap¬ 
proving  the  Commission’s  recommendations 
for  import  adjustment  by  withdrawing  tariff 
concessions  or  imposing  quotas,  or,  of  taking 
no  action  and  explaining  to  Congress  so  that 
it  may  place  the  Tariff  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  into  effect  on  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Under  present  law  Congress  may  put  in 
force  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation 
for  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  or  im¬ 
position  of  import  quotas  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  within  60  days  of  a 
Presidential  turndown.  The  procedure  speci¬ 
fied  gives  the  resolution  introduced  privileged 
status  so  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  each  House  for  a  vote  if  the  cogni¬ 
zant  committees  fail  to  act  promptly.  The 
bill  would  change  the  procedure  by  (1)  re¬ 
quiring  the  approval  of  a  constitutional  ma¬ 
jority  of  each  House,  and  (2)  discarding  the 
privileged  status  of  the  resolution.  Amend¬ 
ment  28b  would  change  the  vote  to  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  yeas  and  nays  (less  than  a  con¬ 
stitutional  majority)  and  retain  the  privi¬ 
leged  status  of  the  resolution  so  committee 
inaction  could  not  frustrate  letting  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  each  House  work  their  will  on  the 


recommended  import  adjustment.  This 
strengthens  congressional  oversight  of  Presi¬ 
dential  action  and  is  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
under  article  I,  section  8. 

29  a  and  b;  31.  Clerical  changes. 

30  and  32.  These  amendments  are  needed 
to  make  these  sections  consistent  with  the 
earlier  amendments  of  the  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  provisions  of  the  bill  which  empha¬ 
size  that  the  remedy  for  individual  firms  and 
groups  of  workers  is  separate  and  distinct 
from,  and  not  connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  determinations  of  injury  to  industries. 

33.  This  amendment  eliminates  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  an  adjustment  proposal  by  a 
firm  certified  for  adjustment  assistance,  pro¬ 
vides  for  priority  assistance  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  special  loans  and  tax  relief  offered 
by  the  bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act  available  to  a  firm  injured 
by  imports  under  circumstances  where  the 
industry  of  which  the  firm  is  a  part  had  not 
been  affected  to  the  extent  required  for  a 
finding  of  injury  under  the  escape  clause. 
Such  a  firm  might  be  located  in  an  area  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  upon  a  finding  of  injury  to  the  firm 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  certification 
of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  treat  the  location  of  the  firm’s  af¬ 
fected  plant  or  plants  as  a  redevelopment 
area  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  firm 
eligible  for  assistance  under  that  act. 

34.  This  amendment  eliminates  the  spe¬ 
cial  Federal  standards  of  unemployment 
compensation  (both  as  to  duration  and 
amount)  offered  by  the  bill  to  workers  dis¬ 
placed  by  imports.  It  provides  a  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  groups  of  workers  certified 
by  the  President  after  a  Tariff  Commission 
finding  of  import  Injury  to  the  group,  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  priority 
consideration  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
existing  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act. 

35.  This  amendment  strengthens  the  bill 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  key  determinations  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  putting  into  use  the  delegated  author¬ 
ity  to  be  based  on  findings  of  fact  that  the 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  Congress  for 
such  use  have  been  met.  It  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  require  the  President’s  findings  to 
rest  upon  evidence  contained  in  the  record 
of  the  investigation  which  precedes  his  ac¬ 
tions.  The  amendment  so  provides. 

36.  This  amendment  completes  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  publication  of  reports  and 
findings  specified  by  the  bill  as  prerequisites 
for  Presidential  action.  The  requirement  for 
publication  traditionally  improves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  record  and  the  findings,  and  in 
itself  strengthens  the  possibility  that  the 
delegated  power  will  be  used  within  the  lim¬ 
its  intended  by  Congress. 

37.  The  United  States  has  a  high  level  of 
structural  unemployment  and  a  lagging  rate 
of  growth.  If  the  unprecedented  duty  elim¬ 
inations  and  reductions  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  excessive  imports  of  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  when  the  effect  is  to  harm  the  rate  of 
growth  of  those  U.S.  industries  with  an 
above-average  rate  of  growth  or  growth  po¬ 
tential,  the  economy  could  be  harmed  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  volume  of  imports  itself. 
Accordingly,  this  amendmnet  adds  concepts 
to  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  remedies 
which  will  (a)  inform  the  President  when¬ 
ever  tariff  reductions  would  impair  or  have 
impaired  the  rate  of  growth  of  innovating, 
employment-creating  industries,  and  (2)  em¬ 
power  him  to -reserve  the  products  of  those 
industries  from  negotiations  if  impairment 
would  occur  and  to  withdraw  past  conces¬ 
sions  if  impairment  has  already  occurred. 


Exhibit  3 

(87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

H.R.  11970 

[Omit  the  part  in  black  brackets  and  insert 
the  part  printed  in  italic] 

An  act  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
States  through  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  through  adjustment  assistance 
to  domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I - SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  fie  cited  as  the  “Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962”. 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Purposes. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade 
agreements  affording  mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  United 
States  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and 
commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  in 
the  free  world; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pene¬ 
tration. 

TITLE  n - TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Chapter  1 — General  authority 
Sec.  201.  Basic  Authority  for  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions  of  any  foreign  country  or  the 
United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and 
restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  that  [any  of  the]  the  first  purpose 
together  with  any  of  the  other  purposes 
stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  the  President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1, 
1967,  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  or  Instrumentalities  thereof; 
and 

(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  contin¬ 
uance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
restriction,  such  continuance  of  existing 
duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  such  addi¬ 
tional  Import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  such  trade  agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  no  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
below  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1, 1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or 
imposing)  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

[Sec.  202.  Low-Rate  Articles. 

[Section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1962,  is  not  more  than  5 
percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem  equiva¬ 
lent)  .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to 
more  than  one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  applied  by  taking  into 
account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates.] 
Chapter  2 — Special  provisions  concerning 
European  Economic  Community 
Sec.  211.  In  General. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement 
with  the  European  Economic  Community, 
section  201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  articles 
in  any  category  if,  before  entering  into  such 
trade  agreement,  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  such  category  that  the 
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United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  together  ac¬ 
counted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggre¬ 
gated  world  export  value  of  all  the  articles 
in  such  category  and  that  the  United  States 
accounted  for  25  percent  or  more  of  such 
value. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of 
comprehensive  classification  of  articles  by 
category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such 
system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  selected  a  system  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within 
each  category  of  such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  its  determinations  and 
modifications  thereof. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commissipn 
as  to  the  articles  included  in  any  categ6ry 
may  be  modified  only  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  [Such  modification  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only 
before  the  date  on  which  the  first  list  of 
articles  specifying  this  section  is  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221.]  Such  modification 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  made  ( i ) 
for  the  purpose  of  correction  (in  which 
event  it  must  be  made  before  the  date  on 
which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this 
section  is  furnished  by  the  President  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221), 
or  ( ii )  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  articles 
on  which  the  Commission  finds  in  its  inves¬ 
tigation  under  section  221(b)  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified  in 
section  201(b)(1)  would  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sec¬ 
tor  of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determi¬ 
nation  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  category — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  date  of  the  request  under 
subsection  (d). 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggre¬ 
gated  world  export  value”  with  respect  to 
any  category  of  articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  de¬ 
termines  to  be  representative  for  such  cate¬ 
gory,  which  period  shall  be  included  in  the 
most  recent  5-year  period  before  the  date  of 
the  request  under  subsection  (d)  for  which 
statistics  are  available  and  shall  contain  at 
least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of 
exports  as  shown  by  trade  statistics  [in 
use]  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  another  such  country, 
[and] 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
section  231  or  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951[.],  and 

(Hi)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 
undertaken  to  be  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basis. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determi¬ 
nation  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  category,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
(upon  request  of  the  President)  make  find¬ 
ings  as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such 
category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of 
the  articles  falling  within  such  category,  and 


(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated 
world  export  value  of  such  articles  accounted 
for  by  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  find¬ 
ings,  and  make  them  public. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(b)(1) 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959, 
or  to  any  article  as  to  which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below 
the  limit  specified  in  section  201(b)(1) 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
workers  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  articles .' 

Sec.  212.  Agricultural  Commodities. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  section 
201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
issued  in  September  1959,  if  before  entering 
into  such  agreement  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to 
assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of 
United  States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

Sec.  213.  Tropical  Agricultural  and  For¬ 
estry  Commodities. 

(a)  Section  2101(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  article  if,  before  entering  into  the  trade 
agreement  covering  such  article,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that — 

(1)  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural 
or  forestry  commodity; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  in  the  United  States; 
[and] 

(3)  such  article  is  not  directly  competitive 
with  an  article  produced  in  significant  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  United  States;  and 

[3](4)  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  has  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which  is 
likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the 
markets  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which 
such  article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without 
differential  treatment  as  among  free  world 
countries  of  origin. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a 
“tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity” 
is  an  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
that  more  than  one -half  of  the  world  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees 
south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
(upon  request  of  the  President)  make  find¬ 
ings  as  to — • 

(1)  Whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodity  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world  production  of  which 
is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between  20  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south 
latitude,  [and] 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United 
States,  and 

(3)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  in 
significant  quantity  in  the  United  States, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  find¬ 
ings. 

Chapter  3 — Requirements  concerning 
negotiations 

Sec.  221.  Tariff  Commission  Advice. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President 


shall  from  time  to  time  publish  and  furnish 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification 
or  continuance  of  United  States  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment. 
In  the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  consideration  may  be  given  to  reduc¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50  percent 
limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)(1), 
the  list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  which  such  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  given. 

[(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such 
a  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  article  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions  on  industries  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles.  In  the  course 
of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  pub¬ 
lic  hearings.] 

(b)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  an  investigation  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  its  findings  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  such  article  as  to— 

(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification 
or  continuance  may  be  extended  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
workers  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  articles;  and 

(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry, 
sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  min¬ 
imum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  im¬ 
port  restrictions  required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  President  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  list  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investiga¬ 
tion  the  Commission  shall  determine  that  a 
modification  of  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions,  or  the  continuance  of  existing  cus¬ 
toms  or  excise  treatment,  applicable  to  any 
imported  article  would  likely  result  in  (A) 
a  'significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  products 
in  relation  to  a  representative  base  period 
(taking  into  account  a  decline  in  order  book¬ 
ings  of  domestic  industries  producing  articles 
requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production), 
and  (B)  either — 

(i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such 
products,  or 

(ii)  a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  off 
wages  due  to  shortened  work  periods,  or  a 
decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic 
industry, 

the  Commission  shall  make  a  finding  that 
such  modification  of  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  or  continuance  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be  made 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  pub¬ 
lic  notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  parties  interested  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard  at  such  hearings. 

Sec.  222.  Advice  From  Departments. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor, 
State,  and  Treasury,  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  223.  Public  Hearings. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President 
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shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  Inter¬ 
ested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning 
any  article  on  a  list  published  pursuant  to 
section  221,  any  article  which  should  be  so 
listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
matter  relevant  to  such  proposed  trade 
agreement.  For  this  purpose,  the  President 
shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency 
committee  which  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings,  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  such 
hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President 
with  a  summary  of  such  hearings. 

Sec.  224.  Prerequisite  for  Offers. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for,  or 
grant  a  concession  consisting  of,  the  modifi¬ 
cation  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other 
Import  restriction,  or  continuance  of  duty¬ 
free  or  excise  treatment,  with  respect  to 
any  article  only  after  he  has  received  advice 
concerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  221(b),  or  after  the 
expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month  period 
provided  for  In  that  section,  whichever  first 
occurs,  and  only  after  the  President  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  summary  of  the  hearings  at  which 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section 
223. 

Sec.  225.  Reservation  of  Articles  From 
Negotiations. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  any  article  any  action  taken  under — 

(1)  section  232,  Cor  361,] 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1352a), 
or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from 
negotiations  under  this  title  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction 
or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(b)  [During  the  4-year  period  which  be¬ 
gins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  reserve]  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  also  reserve  an  article  (other 
than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (3) )  from  negotiation  under 
this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of 
any  duty  where — 

(1)  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  comparable  Executive  Order) ,  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  In  such  Increased  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury 
to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  221  (and  has  not  been  included  in  a 
prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  such  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises  the 
President  that  economic  conditions  in  such 
industry  have  not  substantially  improved 
since  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  finding 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  President 
shall  also  so  reserve  any  other  article  which 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  221(b),  any  advice 
furnished  to  him  under  section  222,  and  the 
summary  furnished  to  him  under  section 
223. 

Sec.  226.  Essential  Conditions  for  Grant¬ 
ing  Concessions. 

(a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  im¬ 


portant  restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of  ex¬ 
isting  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any 
article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  Act,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  which  are  parties  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agree¬ 
ment  receive  the  benefits  of  such  modifica¬ 
tions  or  continuance  have,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such  agree¬ 
ment,  committed  themselves  to  admit  like 
articles  exported  from  the  United  States  on 
terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
those  which  would  be  applicable  to  their 
exports  of  such  articles  when  imported  into 
the  United  States  if  the  President  were  to 
proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance 
provided  for  in  such  foreign  trade  agreement. 

(b)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade 
agreement,  the  President  shall  not  make  an 
offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or  in  part  a  request, 
for  the  modification  or  continuance  of  duty¬ 
free  or  excise  treatment  with  respect  to  any 
article,  unless  the  country  or  instrumentality 
to  which  such  offer  is  made,  or  which  re¬ 
quests  the  modification  or  continuance,  is 
the  principal  supplier  of  such  articles  in 
world  export  trade  ( not  including  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  United  States)  as  shown  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  such  article  by  such 
country  or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the 
total  world  export  value  of  such  article 
( excluding  the  value  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports)  during  the  most  recent  two-year 
period  preceding  the  negotiations  for  which 
data  is  available. 

(c)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of  exist¬ 
ing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any 
article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement,  unless 
he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement 
and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agree¬ 
ment  receive  the  benefit  of  such  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
other  than  those  countries  referred  to  in 
section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other 
nontariff  restrictions  and  subject  to  duties 
and  other  charges  no  greater  than  those 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if 
the  President  were  to  proclaim  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  provided  for  in  such 
trade  agreement. 

Sec.  [227,]  Transmission  of  Agreements  to 
Congress. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to 
each  House  of  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  [this  title,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of 
the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commision  under 
section  221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  con¬ 
siderations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into 
the  agreement.]  this  title,  together  with  a 
statement  accurately  identifying  any  arti¬ 
cle  with  respect  to  which  the  limits  or  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  found  and  reported  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  sections  221(b) 
and  408(c)  are  not  complied  with,  and 
stating  his  reasons  for  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  each  such  article , 

Chapter  4 — National  security 
Sec.  231.  Products  of  Communist  Countries 
or  Areas. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  reduction,  elimination,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  im¬ 
port  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  pro¬ 
claimed  in  carry  out  any  trade  agreement 
under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  products,  whether  im¬ 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  coun¬ 
try  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munism. 


Sec.  232.  Safeguarding  National  Security. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
section  201  (a)  or  pursuant  to  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or  elim¬ 
inate  the  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  on  any  article  if  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  such  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency,  upon  application  of  an 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Director”)  shall  immediately  make 
an  appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  imports  of  the  article  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application, 
or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so 
advise  the  President,  and,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security 
as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  arti¬ 
cle  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re¬ 
quirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and 
anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  re¬ 
sources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth 
of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and 
services  including  the  investment,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  development  necessary  to  assure 
such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods 
in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  security  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  administration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall 
further  recognize  the  close  relation  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our 
national  security,  and  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  Impact  of  foreign  competition 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domes¬ 
tic  industries;  and  any  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  govern¬ 
ment,  loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
imports  shall  be  considered,  without  exclud¬ 
ing  other  factors,  in  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy 
may  impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published 
upon  the  disposition  of  each  request,  appli¬ 
cation,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b) . 
The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b) . 

Chapter  5— Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  241.  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia¬ 
tions,  who  shall  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States  for  each  negotiation 
under  this  title  and  for  such  other  negotia¬ 
tions  as  in  the  President’s  judgment  require 
that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief 
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representative  of  the  United  States.  The 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia¬ 
tions  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassa¬ 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and 
shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a). 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall,  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions  under  subsection  (a),  seek  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  from  such  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

Sec.  242.  Interagency  Trade  Organization. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  inter¬ 
agency  organization  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  this  title 
[and  chapter  4  of  title  III].  Such  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  have  as  its  chairman  [a  Cabinet 
officer  selected  by  the  President]  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  of  such 
other  officers  as  the  President  shall  designate. 
It  shall  meet  periodically  at  such  times  and 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  chairman  of  the  organization 
shall  direct.  The  organization  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any 
agency  not  represented  in  the  organization 
when  matters  of  interest  to  such  agency 
are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organi¬ 
zation  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take 
on  reports  with  respect  to  tariff  adjustment 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  301  ( e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of 
hearings  concerning  [unjustifiable]  foreign 
import  restrictions  held  pursuant  to  section 
252(c),  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  trade  agreements  program  as 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  desig¬ 
nate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable,  draw  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  agencies  represented  in  the 
organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies 
as  it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  President  may 
establish  by  regulation  such  procedures  and 
committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  organization  to  provide 
for  the  conduct  of  hearings  pursuant  to 
section  252(c),  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  243.  Congressional  Delegates  to  Nego¬ 
tiations. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title, 
the  President  shall,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the 
same  political  party)  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of 
the  same  political  party)  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such 
negotiation. 

Sec.  244.  Participation  by  Industry,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Labor  in  Negotia¬ 
tions. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  any  trade  agreement. 


should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  homogenous 
grouping  of  articles  which  is  the  subject  of 
negotiations  from  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and 
labor  producing  the  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles. 

Chapter  6 — General  provisions 
Sec.  251.  Most-Favored-Nation  Principle. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  duty¬ 
free  treatment  proclaimed  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply 
to  products  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly. 

Sec.  252.  Foreign  Import  Restrictions. 

(a)  Whether  [unjustifiable]  foreign  im¬ 
port  restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff 
commitments  made  to  the  United  States,  op¬ 
press  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 
prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his -power  to  eliminate  such  restric¬ 
tions,  and 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  elimination  of  any  United  States  im¬ 
port  restriction  under  section  201(a)  in  order 
to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
any  such  restrictions. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality  the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States — 

(1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions, 
including  [unlimited]  variable  import  fees, 
which  substantially  burden  United  States 
commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other 
acts  (including  tolerance  of  international 
cartels)  or  policies  [unjustifiably]  restricting 
United  States  commerce, 

the  President  shall,  [to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
section  102 — ] 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the 
application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreements 
concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out 
a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or 
instrumentality. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  presentation  of  views  concern¬ 
ing  [unjustifiable]  foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions  maintained  against  United  States 
commerce.  Upon  request  by  any  interested 
person,  the  President  shall,  through  the 
organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a),  provide  for  appropriate  public  hear¬ 
ings  with  respect  to  such  restrictions  after 
reasonable  notice  and  provide  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings. 

Sec.  253.  Staging  Requirements. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  in  section  254,  the  aggregate 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article 
which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a 
trade  agreement  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  reduction  which  would 
have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under 
such  agreement  for  such  article  had  taken 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  first  proclamation 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  to  carry  out  such 
trade  agreement,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total 
reduction  had  taken  effect  in  four  equal 
installments  at  1-year  intervals  after  the 
date  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
article  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  a  determination  under  section 
213(a). 


(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of 
duty  on  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agreement,  no  re¬ 
duction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  201(a) 
before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  final  reduction  pursuant 
to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect, 
then  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
part  of  the  reduction  is  not  in  effect  by  rea¬ 
son  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or 
action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  de¬ 
termining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)(2),  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c) . 

Sec.  254.  Rounding  Authority 

If  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an 
article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  201(b)(1)  or  253  by  not 
more  than  whichever  of  the  following  is 
lesser : 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation 
and  the  next  lower  whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an 
amount  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which 
is  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Sec.  255.  Termination. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  termina¬ 
tion  or  withdrawal,  upon  due  notice,  at  the 
end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  be¬ 
comes  effective.  If  the  agreement  is  not 
terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end 
of  the  period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  termination  or  withdrawal  thereafter 
upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  ter¬ 
minate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclama¬ 
tion  made  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  in  any  trade  agreement,  ter¬ 
minate,  by  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  under 
the  authority  of  section  211,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines,  under  the  criteria  of  that  section, 
with  reference  to  the  most  recent  two-year 
period  for  which  data  is  available,  either 

(1)  that  the  United  States  exports  did  not 
account  for  at  least  25  percent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gated  world  export  value  of  the  articles  in 
the  category  covered  by  the  concession  or 

(2)  that  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  together  did  not  ac¬ 
count  for  80  percent  or  more  of  such  value 
during  such  period. 

(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country,  party 
to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act,  suspends,  withdraws,  or  otherwise  abro¬ 
gates  a  commitment  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  forthwith  notify  such  country  of 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  concession  or  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  in  reliance  on  such  com¬ 
mitment.  If  the  foreign  country  after  such 
notification  fails  promptly  to  restore  the 
commitment  into  full  force  and  effect,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  terminate  such 
concession  or  concessions  by  appropriate 
modification  of  the  proclamation  which 
made  it  or  them  effective. 

Sec.  256.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity”  means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be 
those  countries  which  on  such  date  are  agreed 
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to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  “agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community”  means  an  agree- 
men  to  which  the  United  States  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(determined  as  of  the  date  such  agreement 
is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for 
which  the  European  Economic  Community 
signs  an  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”, 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  (how¬ 
ever  established,  and  even  though  temporar¬ 
ily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  other¬ 
wise)  existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which  the 
United  States  is  committed  on  such  date  and 
which  may  be  proclaimed  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”, 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate 
of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of 
Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  such  date. 

(6)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  any  date,  when  used  with  respect 
to  any  matter  relating  to  entering  into,  or 
any  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(7)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent” 
means  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific 
rate  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the  sum  of 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific 
rate  and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad 
valorem  equivalent  shall  be  determined  by 
the  President  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a 
period  determined  by  him  to  be  representa¬ 
tive.  In  determining  the  value  of  imports, 
the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or 
1402)  applicable  to  the  article  concerned 
during  such  representative  period. 

Sec.  257.  Relation  to  Other  Laws. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “this  section”  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962”.  The  second  sentence  of  such  sub¬ 
section  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
third  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1955,”  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955, 
and  before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962, 
and  before  July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest 
rate  permissible  by  applying  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  the  rate  of 
duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with 
respect  to  such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  For  purposes  only  of  entering  into 
trade  agreemnts  pursuant  to  the  notices  of 
intention  to  negotiate  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the 
Federal  Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the 
period  during  which  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June 
30,  1962,  until  the  close  of  December  31, 
1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  approved 


June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352(a) ),  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
“this  Act”  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this 
Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”. 

(e)  (1)  Sections  5  [6,  7,1  and  8(a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under 
section  5  of  such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  231. 

[(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  7  of  such  Act  which 
is  in  progress  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested 
party  were  a  petition  under  such  section  for 
tariff  adjustment  under  section  351.  For 
purposes  of  section  301(f),  such  petition 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.] 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  extend  the  authortiy  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any 
action  (including  any  investigation  begun ) 
under  such  section  2  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  taken  or  begun  under  sec¬ 
tion  232. 

TITLE  m - TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  OTHER  AD¬ 

JUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1 — Eligibility  for  assistance 
Sec.  301.  Tariff  Commission  Investigations 
and  Reports. 

(a)  (1)  [Petitions  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  or  for  determinations  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  work¬ 
ers,  or  industries.]  Petitions  by  domestic 
industries  for  import  adjustment  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1364);  and  petitions  by  firms  or  groups  of 
workers  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may  be  filed 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  firm, 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or  its 
representative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of 
workers,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the 
workers  or  by  their  certified  or  recognized 
union  or  other  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  In  the  case  of  an  industry,  such  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  filed  by  a  trade  association,  firm, 
certified  or  recognized  Union,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative. 

(2)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this 
subsection,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether,  as  [a 
result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
serious]  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements, 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  an  article  which  is  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  imported 
article. 

(2)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  [the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
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take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment.]  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1364) . 

(3)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made,  upon  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)(1),  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous 
investigation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  made  its  report  to  the  President  of 
the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm 
for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  [in  addition  to 
making  an  industry  determination  under 
subsection  (b),  determine  whether,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  concessions  granted  under]  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re¬ 
flecting  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  an  article  produced  by  the 
firm  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities  [as  to  cause,] 
,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such 
firm.  [In  making  its  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  of  the  firm,  inability  of  the 
firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm.] 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of 
workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap¬ 
ter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  [,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  an  industry  detremination 
under  subsection  (b),  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under] 
determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  by  such 
workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  [in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,]  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide 
that,  during  a  period  beginning  not  earlier 
than  30  days  after  the  publication  of  notice 
of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry  and 
ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  there¬ 
to  under  subsection  (f)  (2),  no  petition  may 
be  filed  under  subssection  (a)  (1)  by  a  firm 
or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with 
respect  to  the  same  imported  article  and  the 
same  domestic  article. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
under  this  section,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall, .  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find 
with  respect  to  any  article,  as  the  result  of 
its  investigation,  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  described  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall 
find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  impo¬ 
sition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  on  such  article  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  such  finding  in  its  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

(/)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364(b) ),  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
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ing  new  sentence:  " The  Commission  shall 
find  that  increased  imports  have  caused  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products  when  the  evidence  received  during 
its  investigation  and  hearings  establishes 
that  there  has  occurred  ( 1 )  a  significant  de¬ 
cline  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market 
supplied  by  domestic  products  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  share  so  supplied  during  a 
representative  base  period  (taking  into  ac¬ 
count  a  decline  in  order  bookings  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  producing  articles  requiring  a 
long  lead  time  in  production) ,  and  (2)  either 

( i )  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such 
products,  or  (ii)  a  decline  in  employment, 
a  loss  of  wages  due  to  shortened  work  pe¬ 
riods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  do¬ 
mestic  industry.” 

Eg](l)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  the  results  of  each  investi¬ 
gation  under  this  section  and  include  in  each 
report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  transcript  of  the  hearings  and  any 
briefs  which  may  have  been  submitted  in 
connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  its  determination  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  but  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the 
date  on  which  the  request  or  resolution  is 
received  or  the  motion  is  adopted,  as  the  case 
may  be) ,  unless  the  President  extends  such 
time  for  an  additional  period,  which  shall 
not  exceed  30  days.  Upon  making  such  re¬ 
port  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  promptly  make  public  such  re¬ 
port,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  its  determination  under  subsection  (c) 
(1)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect  to  any  firm  or 
group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earli¬ 
est  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is 
filed. 

Sec.  302.  Presidential  Action  After  Tariff 
Commission  Determination. 

[(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  the  President  may — 

E(l)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such 
industry  pursuant  to  section  351, 

E(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  indus¬ 
try,  that  its  firms  may  request  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligi¬ 
bility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

[(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry, 
that  its  workers  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap¬ 
ter  3,  or 

E(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  ac¬ 
tions.] 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  action 
or  report  as  specified  in  section  7(c)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1364(c) ) . 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1934,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to 
duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term 
"existing  on  July  1,  1934”  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256. 

E(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 


assistance  under  chapter  2,  any  firm  in  an 
industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
upon  a  showing  by  such  firm  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the 
increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  con¬ 
cessions  granted  under  trade  agreements) 
have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof 
to  such  firm. 

E(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify, 
as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  any  group  of  workers  in  an 
industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)(3),  upon  a 
showing  by  such  group  of  workers  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  con¬ 
cessions  granted  under  trade  agreements) 
have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  or  proportion  of  workers  of 
such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision  thereof.] 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)(B)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364 
(c)  (2)  (B) ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "two-thirds”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “majority” . 

E(c)]  (d)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(c)  with  respect  to 
any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President 
may  certify  that-  such  firm  or  group  of 
workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

E(d)  ](e)  Any  certification  under  subsec¬ 
tion  E(b)  or  (c)]  (d)  that  a  group  of  workers 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment  began  or 
threatens  to  begin. 

[(e)  ]  (/)  When  the  President  determines, 
With  respect  to  any  cartification  of  the  eli¬ 
gibility  of  a  group  of  workers,  that  separa¬ 
tions  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof 
are  no  longer  attributable  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  section  301(c)  [(2)  or  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  (2)  of  this  section],  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification. 
Such  termination  shall  apply  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  separations  occurring  after  the  term¬ 
ination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

Chapter  2 — Assistance  to  firms 
Sec.  311.  Certification  of  Adjustment  Pro¬ 
posals. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  this  chapter.  EWithin 
a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its  application, 
the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment]. 

E(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance,  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance,  which 
may  be  furnished  singly  or  in  combination. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  no 
adjustment  assistance  shall  be  provided  to 
a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — - 

E  ( 1 )  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

E(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  actions  taken  in  carrying 
out  trade  agreements,  and 

E(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own 
resources  for  economic  development. 

E(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has 
applied  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  preparing  a  sound  adjustment 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  aessistance  to  such  firm 


prior  to  certification  of  its  adjustment  pro¬ 
posal. 

E(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  in  force  only  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescribe. 

ESec.  312.  Use  of  Existing  Agencies. 

E(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re¬ 
fer  each  certified  adjustment  proposal  to 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines  to 
be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  proposal. 

E(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal,  each  agency  concerned  shall 
promptly — 

E(l)  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal 
relevant  to  its  functions,  and 

E(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  its  determination  as  to  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  it  is  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

E(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
agency  to  which  an  adjustment  proposal  has 
been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ad¬ 
justment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  sections  313  and  314 
to  the  firm  concerned. 

E(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing 
adjustment  assistance  to  firms,  which  sums 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

ESec.  313.  Technical  Assistance. 

E(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312 
(c) ,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide 
to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  ma¬ 
terially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  firm. 

E(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  and 
section  311(c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  or  institutions. 

E(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re¬ 
quire  a  firm  receiving  technical  assistance 
under  this  section  or  section  311(c)  to  share 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

ESec.  314.  Financial  Assistance. 

E(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312 
(c),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pro¬ 
vide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for  deferred 
participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his 
judgment  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  firm.  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  making  of  a  loan  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

E(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred 
participations,  or  loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
funds  available  to  the  firm — 

E  ( 1 )  for  acquisition,  construction,  installa¬ 
tion,  modernization,  development,  conver¬ 
sion,  or  expansion  of  land,  plant,  buildings, 
equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery,  or 

E  ( 2 )  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply 
working  capital. 

E(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
financial  assistance  under  this  section 
through  agencies  furnishing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  under  other  law. 
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ESec.  315.  Conditions  for  Financial  Assist¬ 
ance. 

E(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no 
agreement  for  deferred  participation  in  a 
loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for 
purposes  specified  in  section  314(b) . 

E(b)(l)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  par¬ 
ticipation  taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  greater  of — 

E(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 
E(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan 
is  made  or  the  agreement  for  such  deferred 
participation  is  entered  into. 

E(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
determine  annually  the  rate  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  (B),  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yields  on  out¬ 
standing  interest-bearing  marketable  public 
debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the  loans 
outstanding  under  section  314. 

E(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred 
participation  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  only  with  respect  to  loans  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaran¬ 
teed  portion  of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  agreement  for  deferred  participa¬ 
tion,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1 
percent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b)  (determined  when  the 
guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement  is 
entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  determine  that  special  circum¬ 
stances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in  which  case 
such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum 
above  such  prescribed  rate. 

E(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  no  loan  or  guarantee  having  a  maturity 
in  excess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and 
extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a 
maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including  re¬ 
newals  and  extensions.  Such  limitation  on 
maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

Ed)  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in 
bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganization,  or 
as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  attendant 
upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 

E(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
extension  or  renewal  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  loan. 

C(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  314  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm, 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  there  is  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the  bor¬ 
rower. 

C(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  operating  reserves  with  respect  to 
anticipated  claims  under  guarantees  and  un¬ 
der  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
made  under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall 
be  considered  to  constitute  obligations  for 
purposes  of  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sec.  200) . 
ESec.  316.  Administration  of  Financial  As¬ 
sistance. 

E(a)  In  making  and  administering  guar¬ 
antees,  agreements  for  deferred  participa¬ 
tion,  and  loans  under  section  314,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  may — 

E(l)  require  security  for  any  such  guar¬ 
antee,  agreement,  or  loan,  and  enforce, 
waive,  or  subordinate  such  security; 

E(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 


property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans,  and  collect,  compro¬ 
mise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments  with 
respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held 
by  him  in  connection  with  6uch  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such 
obligations  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 

E(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  com¬ 
plete,  insure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
with,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans; 

E(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or 
convey  any  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
interest  therein  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate,  and  execute  all  legal  docu¬ 
ments  for  such  purposes;  and 

E(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and 
take  all  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of 
functions  pursuant  to  section  3X4. 

E(b)  Any  mortgage  acquired  as  security 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  recorded  un¬ 
der  applicable  State  law. 

ESec.  317.  Tax  Assistance. 

E(a)  If— 

E(l)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal 
of  a  firm  certified  pursuant  to  section  311, 
such  firm  applies  for  tax  assistance  under 
this  section  within  24  months  after  the  close 
of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  applica¬ 
tion  that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating 
loss  for  such  taxable  year, 

E(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  such  alleged  loss  for  such 
taxable  year  arose  predominantly  out  of  the 
carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business  which  was 
seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  determined  to  result  from  conces¬ 
sions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  and 

E(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter¬ 
mines  that  tax  assistance  under  this  section 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify 
such  determinations  with  respect  to  such 
firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  determina¬ 
tion  or  certification  under  this  subsection 
shall  constitute  a  determination  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  amount  of  any  net  operating  loss 
for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

E(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
net  operating  loss  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

E‘‘(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks 
and  Carryovers. — 

E“(l)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  car¬ 
ried. — A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall 
be — 

E“(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable 
year  of  such  loss, 

E‘‘(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
December  31,  1962,  for  which  a  certifica¬ 
tion  has  been  issued  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  net  op¬ 
erating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss,  and 

E“(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  tax¬ 
able  year  of  such  loss. 

E“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i) , 
the  entire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  referred  to  as  the  ‘loss  year’)  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years 
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to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1) )  such 
loss  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such 
loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
other  taxable  years  shall  be  the  excess,  if 
any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum 
of  the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior 
taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  car¬ 
ried.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such  prior 
taxable  year  shall  be  computed— 

E“(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1), 
(4),  and  (6)  thereof;  and 
E“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the 
net  operating  loss  deduction  without  regard 
to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or 
for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 
and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

E“(3)  Special  Rules.- — 

E“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 
if — 

E“(i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of 
filing  of  the  application  under  section  317 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax 
assistance,  and,  after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of 
the  certification  under  such  section,  and 
E“(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to 
the  extent  attributable  to  the  disallowance 
of  a  deduction  previously  allowed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  net  operating  loss,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  filing  such  consent 
the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

E“(B)  In  the  case  of — 

E“(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
E“(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corpora¬ 
tion  under  subchapter  S  and  its  share¬ 
holders, 

paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  his  delegate.  Such  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  a  net  operating  loss  of  a  partner 
or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this 
section.” 

E(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitations  on  assessment  and  collection  in 
the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  “,  or 
within  18  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  taxpayer  files  in  accordance  with  section 
172(b)(3)  a  copy  of  the  certification  (with 
respect  to  such  taxable  year)  Issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  whichever  is  later”. 

E(d)  Section  6511(d)(2)(A)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  period  of  limitation  on  credit  or  re¬ 
fund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

E‘‘(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay¬ 
ment  attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  the 
period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends  with 
the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  results 
in  such  carryback  or  the  period  prescribed 
in  subsection  (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable 
year,  whichever  expires  later;  except  that — 
E“(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
to  any  year  on  account  of  a  certification  is¬ 
sued  to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period 
shall  not  expire  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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sixth,  month  following  the  month  in  which 
such  certification  is  issued  to  the  taxpayer, 
and 

C“(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase 
in,  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a 
renegotiation  (as  defined  in  section  1481(a) 
(1)  (A) )  the  period  shall  not  expire  before 
September  1,  1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the 
twelfth  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  agreement  or  order  for  the  elimination 
of  such  excessive  profits  becomes  final, 
whichever  is  the  later. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  tax  paid  within  the  period  provided 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is 
applicable,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
the  overpayment  attributable  to  such  carry¬ 
back.” 

[Sec.  318.  Protective  Provisions. 

[(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  section  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and 
which  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The 
recipient  shall  also  keep  such  other  records 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

E(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  pertain¬ 
ing  to  adjustment  assistance  under  sections 
313,  314,  and  317. 

E(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any 
firm  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

C(D  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents, 
and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  appli¬ 
cations  for  such  adjustment  assistance,  and 

[(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  person. 

E(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  any  firm  under  section  314  unless 
the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  shall  execute 
an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  as¬ 
sistance  is  provided,  to  refrain  from  employ¬ 
ing,  tendering  any  office  or  employment  to, 
or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or 
any  part  thereof  was  provided,  or  within  one 
year  prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an 
officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  deter¬ 
mined  involve  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

ESec.  319.  Penalties. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  know¬ 
ingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  or 
whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

ESec.  320.  Suits. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313  and  314,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district 
court,  and  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon 
such  district  court  to  determine  such  contro¬ 
versies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction, 
garnishment,  or  other  similar  process,  mesne 
or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or  his 
property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  except  the  activities  pursuant 
to  sections  313  and  314  from  the  application 


of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec  316).] 

(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ap¬ 
plication  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
designate  the  community  in  which  each  af¬ 
fected  plant  of  the  affected  firm  is  located 
as  a  "redevelopment  area"  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  such  firm 
the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  provision  of  such  Act  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  shall 
accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected  firm 
and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  Act  as  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  estab¬ 
lishment  and  workers. 

Chapter  3 — Assistance  to  workers 
ESec.  321.  Authority. 

EThe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
whether  applicants  are  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  chapter  and  shall  pay 
or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment 
Allowances 

ESec.  322.  Qualifying  Requirements. 

E(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  shall  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  applies  for  such  allowance  for 
any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  after  the  date 
determined  under  section  302(d),  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c). 

E(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have 
occurred — 

E(l)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  the  date  determined  under 
section  302(d) ,  and 

E(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  beginning  on  the  day  on  which  the 
most  recent  determination  under  section 
302(d)  was  made,  and  before  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302(e). 

C(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

E(l)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  such  total  or  partial  separation,  at 
least  78  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of 
$15  or  more  a  week,  and 

E(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  such  total  or  partial  separation,  at 
least  26  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of 
$15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms  with 
respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment  under  section 
302  has  been  made,  or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment 
are  not  available,  equivalent  amounts  of  em¬ 
ployment  computed  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

ESec.  323.  Weekly  Amounts. 

E(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  or  to  65  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage,  whichever  is 
less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
his  remuneration  for  services  performed  dur¬ 
ing  such  week. 

E(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who 
is  entitled  to  trade  readjustment  allowances 
and  who  is  undergoing  training  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in 
which  he  is  undergoing  any  such  training,  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  in  an  amount 
(computed  for  such  week)  equal  to  the 
amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(if  greater)  the  amount  of  any  weekly  al¬ 
lowance  for  such  training  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law  for 


the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for 
such  allowance.  Such  trade  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  any  train¬ 
ing  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be 
entitled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

E(c)(l)  The  amount  payable  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would 
be  entitled  but  for  this  chapter  or  any  action 
taken  by  such  worker  under  this  chapter) , 
whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such 
insurance. 

E(2)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  (b)  for  any 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such 
week;  but,  if  the  appropriate  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  finally  determines  that  the 
worker  was  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
insurance  with  respect  to  such  week,  the 
reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  week. 

E(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a 
training  allowance  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  un¬ 
employment  with  respect  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualifica¬ 
tion  under  section  327)  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  if  he  applied  for  such  allow¬ 
ance,  each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  total  number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  otherwise  payable  to  him 
under  section  324(a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  entitled  to  such  allowance.  If 
the  unemployment  insurance  or  the  training 
allowance  payable  to  such  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied 
for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he 
applies  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  al¬ 
lowance,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  for 
such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

E(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera¬ 
tion  for  services  performed  during  such  week, 
as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training 
allowance  referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and 
as  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  would  ex¬ 
ceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage, 
his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

E  ( f )  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment 
to  be  made  under  this  section  which  is  not 
a  whole  dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded 
upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar 
amount. 

E(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  for  a  week  during  which  he  is  un¬ 
dergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  section  337,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  tbe 
trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such 
worker  would  have  received  if  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  State  payment.  The  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports 
furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency  and 
such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit  of 
the  State’s  account. 

ESec.  324.  Time  Limitations  on  Trade  Read¬ 
justment  Allowances. 

E(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ances  shall  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  more  than  52  weeks,  except 
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that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

[(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not 
more  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  to  assist  him  to  com¬ 
plete  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or 

[(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not 
more  than  13  additional  weeks  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  who  had  reached  his 
60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of  total 
or  partial  separation.  ' 

[(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an 
additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a), 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be 
paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 
more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  A  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  additional 
week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such  week 
begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  appropriate  week.  The  appro¬ 
priate  week  for  a  totally  separated  worker  is 
the  week  of  his  most  recent  total  separation. 
The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  sepa¬ 
rated  worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which 
he  first  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  following  his  most  recent  partial  sepa¬ 
ration. 

[Sec.  325.  Application  op  State  Laws. 

[Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  chapter  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secertary  of  Labor  may 
prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualifica¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  State  law — 

[(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected 
worker  is  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  (whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  insurance) ,  or 

[(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
totally  or  partially  separated, 
shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a 
claim  for  trade  readjustment  allowances. 
The  State  law  so  determined  with  respect  to 
a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  appli¬ 
cable,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  with  respect  to  such  separation  until 
such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law 
(whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for 
such  Insurance) . 

[Subchapter  B — Training 
[Sec.  326.  In  General. 

[(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of 
adversely  affected  workers  shall  occur  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  possible,  with 
minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment 
allowances  under  this  chapter,  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  prepare  each  such  worker 
for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  To  this  end,  and  subject  to  this 
chapter,  adversely  affected  workers  shall  be 
afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing, 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  services 
provided  for  under  any  Federal  law.  Such 
workers  may  also  be  afforded  supplemental 
assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation 
and  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  main¬ 
tenance  when  such  training  is  provided  in 
facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  defraying  such 
subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any 
individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  trans¬ 
portation  expense  exceeding  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  mile. 

[(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before 
adversely  affected  workers  are  referred  to 
training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con¬ 
sult  with  such  workers'  firm  and  their 
certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative  and  develop  a 
worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for 
training  such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  such  firm,  in  order  to  preserve  or 
restore  the  employment  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 


[Sec.  327.  Disqualification  for  Refusal  of 
Training,  etc. 

[Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  with¬ 
out  good  cause,  refuses  to  accept  or  con¬ 
tinue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been 
referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  trade  readjustment 
allowances  until  he  enters  or  resumes  train¬ 
ing  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

[Subchapter  C — Relocation  allowances 
[Sec.  328.  Relocation  Allowances  Afforded. 

[Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  as  defined  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  who 
has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  reloaction  allowance,  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  sub¬ 
chapter. 

[Sec.  329.  Qualifying  Requirements. 

[(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be 
granted  only  to  assist  an  adversely  affected 
worker  in  relocating  with  the  United 
States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  such  worker  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  secure  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he 
resides  and  that  such  worker — 

[( 1 )  has  obtained  suitable  employment  af¬ 
fording  a  reasonable  expectation  of  long¬ 
term  duration  in  the  area  in  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate,  or 

[(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such 
employment. 

[(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be 
granted  to  such  worker  unless — 

[(1)  for  the  week  in  which  the  application 
for  such  allowance  is  filed,  he  is  entitled 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  323 
(c)  and  (e))  to  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  applica¬ 
tion  therefor)  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
obtained  the  employment  referred  to  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (1) ,  and 

[(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  after  the  filing  of  such  ap¬ 
plication  or  (in  the  case  of  a  worker  who 
has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  training. 

[Sec.  330.  Relocation  Allowance  Defined. 

[For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term 
“relocation  allowance”  means — 

[(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  as  specified  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  incurred  in  trans¬ 
porting  a  worker  and  his  family  and  their 
household  effects,  and 

[(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and 
one-half  times  the  average  weekly  manufac¬ 
turing  wage. 

ISubchapter  D — General  provisions 
[Sec.  331.  Agreements  With  States. 

[(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  with  any 
State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United 
States,  will  receive  applications  for,  and  will 
provide,  assistance  on  the  basis  provided  Jn 
this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  af¬ 
ford  adversely  affected  workers  who  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  chapter  testing, 
counseling,  referral  to  training,  and  place¬ 
ment  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

[(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchap¬ 
ter  shall  provide  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  agreement  may  be  amended, 
suspended,  or  terminated. 

[(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchap¬ 
ter  shall  provide  that  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  otherwise  payable  to  any  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced 
for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allow¬ 
ances  under  this  chapter. 


[Sec.  332.  Payments  to  States. 

[(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  which 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
331  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State 
as  agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  of  allowances  provided  for  by  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  shall  make  payment  to 
the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certifica¬ 
tion,  from  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

[(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any  money  so  paid 
which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
agreement  under  this  subchapter,  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from 
which  payments  to  States  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  made. 

[(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter 
may  require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
State  certifying  payments  or  disbursing 
funds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  performance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  to  give  a  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond 
from  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

[Sec.  333.  Liabilities  of  Certifying  and 
Disbursing  Officers. 

[(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  or  designated  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  subchapter,  as  a  cer¬ 
tifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  allowance  certified  by  him  under 
this  chapter. 

[(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if 
it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a 
certifying  officer  designated  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a) . 

[Sec.  334.  Recovery  of  Overpayments. 

C(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
finds  that  any  person — 

(1)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused  an¬ 
other  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

[(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received 
any  payment  of  allowances  under  this  chap¬ 
ter  to  which  he  was  not  entitled, 
such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  6uch 
amount  to  the  State  agency  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  either 
may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions 
from  any  allowance  payable  to  such  person 
under  this  chapter.  Any  such  finding  by  a 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

[(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made. 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  appli¬ 
cable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from 
which  payment  was  made. 

[Sec.  335.  Penalties. 

[Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a 
material  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or 
knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing 
for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  assistance  authorized  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
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agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
mort  than  one  year,  or  both. 

[Sec.  336.  Review. 

[Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  chapter,  deter¬ 
minations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  en¬ 
titlement  of  individuals  for  adjustment 
assistance  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for 
all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  such  regula¬ 
tions  shall  provide  that  such  determinations 
by  a  State  agency  will  be  subject  to  review 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
[Sec.  337.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

[There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter 
in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers,  which  sums  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

[Sec.  338.  Definitions. 

[For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

[(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employ¬ 
ment”  means  employment  in  a  firm  or  ap¬ 
propriate  subdivision  of  a  firm,  if  workers  of 
such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

[(2)  The  term-  “adversely  affected  worker” 
means  an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of 
work  in  an  adversely  affected  employment — 

[(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  sepa¬ 
rated  from  such  employment,  or 

[(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of 
which  such  adversely  affected  employment 
exists. 

[(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufac¬ 
turing  wage”  means  the  national  gross  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  production  workers 
in  manufacturing  industries  for  the  latest 
calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor)  most  recently  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  period  for  which  the  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  chapter  is  furnished. 

[(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage” 
means  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high  quar¬ 
ter.  For  purposes  of  this  computation, 
the  high  quarter  shall  be  that  quarter 
in  which  the  individual’s  total  wages 
were  highest  among  the  first  four  of 
the  last  five  completed  calendar  quarters 
immediately  before  the  quarter  in  which 
occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which  the 
computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be 
the  week  in  which  total  separation  occurred, 
or,  in  cases  where  partial  separation  is 
claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as  defined 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

[(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours” 
means  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  (excluding  overtime)  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  from  which  he  has  been  or  claims 
to  have  been  separated  in  the  fifty-two  weeks 
(excluding  weeks  during  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  sick  or  on  vacation)  preceding  the 
week  specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (4) . 

[(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means, 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not 
been  totally  separated,  that  he  has  had  his 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  80  percent  or  less  of 
his  average  weekly  hours  in  adversely  affected 
employment  and  his  wages  reduced  to  75 
percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
in  such  adversely  affected  employment. 

[(7)  The  term  "remuneration”  means 
wages  and  net  earnings  derived  from  serv¬ 
ices  performed  as  a  self-employed  individual. 

[(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 


of  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  term  “United  States” 
when  used  in  the  geographical  sense  includes 
such  Commonwealth. 

[(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the 
State  law. 

[(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the 
unemployment  insurance  law  of  the  State 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

[(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means 
the  layoff  or  severance  of  an  individual  from 
employment  with  a  firm  in  which,  or  in  a 
subdivision  of  which,  adversely  affected  em¬ 
ployment  exists. 

[(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insur¬ 
ance”  means  the  unemployment  insurance 
payable  to  an  individual  under  any  State 
law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance  law, 
including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
and  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961. 

[(13)  The  term  "week”  means  a  week  as 
defined  in  the  applicable  State  law. 

[(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment” 
means  with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week 
for  which  his  remuneration  for  services  per¬ 
formed  during  such  week  is  less  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and  in 
which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

[(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he 
worked  less  than  the  full-time  week  (ex¬ 
cluding  overtime)  in  his  current  occupation, 
or 

[(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average 
weekly  hours. 

[Chapter  4 — Tariff  adjustment 
[Sec.  351.  Authority. 

[(a)  (1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
301(b)  with  respect  to  an  Industry,  the 
President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  on  the  article  causing  or  threaten¬ 
ing  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such  industry 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

[(2)  If  the  President  does  not.  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  such 
affirmative  finding,  proclaim  the  increase  in, 
or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  301(e) — 

[(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  proclaimed 
such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

[(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take 
effect  (as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)).  upon 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
(within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  report  referred  to  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Senate) ,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House, 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition 
of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
the  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The 
report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session. 

[(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the 


President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  on  the  article  which 
was  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e) . 

[(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an  affirm¬ 
ative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry, 
request  additional  information  from  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no  event 
more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish 
additional  information  with  respect  to  such 
industry  in  a  supplemental  report.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which 
the  President  receives  such  supplemental  re¬ 
port  shall  be  treated  as  the  date  on  which 
the  President  received  the  affirmative  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to 
such  industry. 

[(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  made — 

[(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1934,  or 

[(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject 
to  duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
“existing  on  July  1,  1934”  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256. 

[(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

[(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the 
President  when  he  determines,  after  taking 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)  (2) 
and  after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  and 

[(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2) , 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  date  which  is  4  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  initial  proclamation  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  date 
is  the  later. 

[(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  President  for  such  periods  (not 
in  excess  of  4  years  at  any  one  time)  as  he 
may  designate  if  he  determines,  after  taking 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
and  after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest. 

[(d)(1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  pursuant  to  this  section  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under  review 
developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  periodic  reports 
to  the  President  concerning  such  develop¬ 
ments. 

[(2)  L^ion  request  of  the  President,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of 
the  reduction  or  termination  of  the  increase 
in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  im¬ 
port  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951. 

[(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  concerned,  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is 
9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which 
is  6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase 
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or  Imposition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension 
thereof  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  such  industry  of  such  termination. 

C(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this 
subsection  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  industry  concerned,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant, 
including  idling  of  productive  facilities,  in¬ 
ability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 

t(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  Interested  persons  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

[(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  into  conformity  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section.  No  trade  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  section  201(a) 
unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

C' Chapter  5 — Advisory  Board 
ESec.  361.  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory 
Board 

E(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Assistance  Advisory  Board,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may 
designate  an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  Chair¬ 
man  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the 
participation  of  officers  of  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

E(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Board  shall  advise  him  and  the  agencies 
furnishing  adjustment  assistance  pursuant 
to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of 
coordinated  programs  for  such  assistance, 
giving  full  consideration  to  ways  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  restoring  the  employment  relation¬ 
ship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible, 
consistent  with  sound  economic  adjustment 

E(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any 
industry  an  industry  committee  composed 
of  members  representing  employers,  workers, 
and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee 
shall,  while  attending  meetings,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  and  reimbursement 
as  provided  in  section  401(3),  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  682)  shall 
apply  to  members  of  such  commit  tee. 3 
Sec.  321.  Certification  of  Adjustment  Pro¬ 
posals. 

(a)  A  group  of  workers  certified  under  sec¬ 
tion  302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  appli¬ 
cation  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
available  on  a  priority  basis  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and,  Training  Act  of  1962. 

title  iv — general  provisions 
Sec.  401.  Authorities. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may — 


(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agen¬ 
cy  to  perform  any  of  such  functions; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform 
such  functions,  procure  the  temporary  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  serv¬ 
ices  of  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof,  including  stenographic  report¬ 
ing  services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and 
in  such  cases  such  services  shall  be  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  stenographic 
reporting  services  by  organizations,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5).  Any  individual  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess, 
of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such  individual 
is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation 
and  not  to  exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Sec.  402.  Reports. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  an  annual  report  on  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  and  on  tariff  adjustment 
and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
regarding  new  negotiations,  changes  made 
in  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  ob¬ 
tained,  changes  in  trade  agreements  in  or¬ 
der  to  effectuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the 
results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of 
foreign  trade  restrictions  (including  discrim¬ 
inatory  restrictions)  against  United  States 
exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  and  to  the  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program. 

Sec.  403.  Tariff  Commission. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  conduct  preliminary  inves¬ 
tigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner 
of  its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceed¬ 
ings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any 
authority  granted  to  it  under  any  other 
Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all 
times  keep  informed  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  contained  in  trade  agreements 
entered  into  under  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram. 

Sec.  404  Separability. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  405.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  com¬ 
mission,  or  established  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction”  includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form 
of  an  import  duty,  and  (B)  a  limitation,  pro¬ 
hibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other  than 
duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  Imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual 
proprietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture, 


association,  corporation  (Including  a  devel¬ 
opment  corporation),  business  trust,  cooper¬ 
ative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together 
with  any  predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated 
firm  controlled  or  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  substantially  the  same  persons, 
may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  Imported  article  is  "directly  com¬ 
petitive  with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier 
or  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  domestic 
article  is  “directly  competitive  with”  an  im¬ 
ported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  im¬ 
ported  article  has  an  economic  effect  on  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  domestic  article  comparable  to 
the  effect  of  importation  of  articles  in  the 
same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic 
article.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
unprocessed  article  is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  is  an  article 
which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  country. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied 
to  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  in¬ 
cludes  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

Sec.  406.  Findings  of  Fact  Required  for 
Presidential  Determinations. 

Any  determinations  of  the  President  un¬ 
der  sections  201  (a),  211(a)  211(b),  211(c), 
212,  213(a),  213(b),  232(a),  232(b),  254, 
256(7),  or  302(a)  shall  be  based  upon  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  by  the  President  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  or  principles  specified  in  each  such 
section  exist  or  are  applicable  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  investigation  made  inci¬ 
dental  to  such  determination. 

Sec.  407.  Publication  of  Reports. 

The  reports  and  other  documents  de¬ 
scribed  in  sections  213(c),  242(b)(3),  and 
301(g)  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  at  his  direction  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  after  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specified  in  this  Act  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Sec.  408.  Fostering  Increased  Employment  in 
Growth  Industries. 

(a)  Taking  note  of  the  persistent  high 
levels  of  unemployment  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  the  necessity  for  encour¬ 
aging  and  protecting  the  growth  of  new 
domestic  industries  and  domestic  industries 
whose  operations  have  been  characterised 
by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
investment,  and  production  as  a  means  of 
reducing  unemployment  and  providing  jobs 
for  the  Nation's  growing  labor  force,  the 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  no  reduction  in  any  rate 
of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  pro¬ 
claimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  or 
under  section  201  of  this  Act,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  which  the  concession  has  been 
granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re¬ 
flecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
products.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  201  of  this  Act  to  decrease  the 
duty  on  any  imported  article  or  to  bind  any 
existing  customs  treatment,  if  such  action 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  producing  the  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  products. 

(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  en¬ 
tered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. ,  sec.  1351), 
into  conformity  with  the  policy  established 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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(c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  221(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to 
the  President  its  findings  with  respect  to  the 
limit  to  which  modification  of  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  imported  articles 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  do¬ 
mestic  industries,  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  produce  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(d) (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1364(a)),  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following :  "or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations 
have  been  characterized  by  sustained  growth 
in  employment,  plant  investment,  and  pro¬ 
duction,  which  produces  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.”. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  para¬ 
graph  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  after  "directly 
competitive  products,"  the  following;  "or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations  have 
been  characterized  by  a  sustained  growth  in 
employment,  plant  investment,  and  produc¬ 
tion,  which  produces  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products,”;  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or  impairment.” . 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "serious  injury 
to”  the  following :  "or  serious  impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of”. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  the  amendments  to  the 
trade  bill  introduced  today  in  behalf  of  a 
bipartisan  group  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  for  three  rea¬ 
sons. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  comes 
to  the  Senate,  though  imaginative  in 
many  respects,  is  an  incomplete  docu¬ 
ment.  It  concentrates  on  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  new  and  unprecedented  power 
to  the  President  for  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  duties.  It  neglects  to  ac¬ 
company  this  new  power  with  clear-cut 
guidelines  and  adequate  safeguards 
which  will  insure  a  balanced  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  new  trade  program.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leadership  in  the  world  will  last 
only  so  long  as  our  economic  strength 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  area  of 
the  world.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  powers  delegated  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  which  by  their  nature  alter  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  products  are  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  principles  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  our  Nation’s  preeminent  economic 
strength.  These  amendments,  without 
distorting  the  main  outlines  of  the  power 
delegated  to  the  President,  have  this 
effect.  They  specify  clearly  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  power 
is  to  be  used.  They  provide  workable 
safeguards  to  prevent  injury  to  business, 
farming,  mining,  commercial  fisheries, 
and  our  workers  as  well  as  speedily  to 
correct  injury  should  it  occur  notwith¬ 
standing  these  precautions. 
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Second,  I  believe  that  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  objective  of  fostering  an  increase 
in  our  exports  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  our  balance-of -payments  difficulties 
can  be  more  realistically  attained  if  the 
Congress  itself  specifies  indispensable 
conditions  for  the  use  of  the  new  power 
which  will  give  hardheaded  trading  an 
opportunity  to  play  its  part  in  future 
trade  agreement  negotiations.  These 
amendments  contain  three  cardinal 
principles  to  guide  our  negotiators.  To¬ 
gether  they  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  secure  value  received 
for  each  concession  granted  to  foreign 
countries,  and  to  move  quickly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  securing  treatment  for  our  ex¬ 
ports  equivalent  to  that  which  we  extend 
to  the  products  of  other  countries. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  enabled  to  know  at  all  times  the 
factual  basis  upon  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  tariff  changes  and  takes 
other  actions  in  the  foreign  trade  area. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned  with  reestab¬ 
lishing  confidence  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity  and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  economic  area.  The 
business  community  must  understand 
the  rules  under  which  tariff  changes  are 
made  and  it  must  have  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  factfinding  procedures 
on  which  tariff  changes  are  to  be  based. 
These  amendments  improve  the  pro¬ 
cedures  in  H.R.  11970  by  requiring  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  President  to  be  based  upon 
findings  of  fact  drawn  from  a  public  rec¬ 
ord  made  in  investigations  in  which 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers  have 
the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  benefit  Indiana  as  they  will 
benefit  every  other  State  of  the  Union, 
my  sponsorship  of  the  amendments  is 
not  based  exclusively  upon  my  concern 
for  business,  farming,  and  employment 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
These  amendments  are  geared  to  the 
interests  of  the  total  national  economy 
and  of  all  our  industrial,  farming,  min¬ 
ing,  and  fishery  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  Indi¬ 
ana  can  look  hopefully  to  these  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  the  established 
import-export  trends  in  the  products  of 
industries  where  employment  is  especial¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  import  competition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1954-60  the  imports  of 
products  of  these  industries  increased 
by  more  than  $2.3  billion,  while  exports 
of  the  products  of  these  industries  in¬ 
creased  less  than  $300  million.  Indiana 
lost  roughly  30,000  jobs  in  those  indus¬ 
tries.  Indiana  has  suffered  a  serious 
loss  of  employment  in  agriculture  and  in 
many  of  the  industries  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  past  to  the  economy  of 
our  State.  If  the  power  which  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  H.R. 
11970  is  not  used  with  prudence  and  wis¬ 
dom,  these  disturbing  trends  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated  to  the  detriment  of  Indiana 
and  of  the  Nation.  The  amendments  in¬ 
troduced  today  are  designed  to  supply 
the  realistic  information  upon  which 
wise  decisions  can  and  must  be  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd, 


Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Wiley)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  11970,  supra,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

r-  ■■  —  y 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  /  VOTING 

RIGHTS  ACT  OF  /962 — ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR^OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  /he  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  27,  1062,  the  names  of 
Senators  Neuberger/ Pastore,  Smith  of 
Massachusetts,  Cabroll,  Bush,  and  Can¬ 
non  were  added  afe  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  3076)  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  to/vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  facilitate  prompt  judicial  review 
of  alleged ^denials  of  such  rights,  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  literacy  tests  given  as  a  qual- 
ificationr  for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
be  in  jpriting  and  meet  certain  other  re¬ 
quirements,  and  for  other  purposes,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  July  27,  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  STANLEY  A.  WEIGEL 
AND  CHARLES  H.  CARR  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES,  NORTH¬ 
ERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  9,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Stanley  A.  Weigel,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  Louis  E.  Goodman,  de¬ 
ceased. 

Charles  H.  Carr,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district  of 
California,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
'nent. 

XThe  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
stonY  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskKJ,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  ahfi  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  eoitorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be\nrinted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows:  \ 

By  Mr.  SMATHERSV. 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Ellender,  of 
Louisiana,  before  National  v^aterways  Con¬ 
ference,  on  July  24,  1962,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Y. 

Editorial  entitled  “Commonwealth  of 
Hope,"  published  recently  in  the  vPashing- 
ton  Post.  \ 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART:  \ 

Editorial  entitled  “The  John  D.  Rockefel¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Creed,”  published  in  the  EllchYd., 
Ind.,  Truth  of  July  26,  1962.  N. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

Editorial  entitled  “Profits  Are  Not  Bad," 
written  by  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman. 
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procedures  in  any  program  to  break  a  lawful 
strike. 

With  every  best  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 


m\  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  let¬ 
ters  snow  that  at  this  turn  in  the  course 
of  this  long  dispute,  Eastern  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  train  its  copilots  to  take  the  flight 
engineers’  jobs  and  has  asked  for  special 
consideration^  by  the  FAA  to  permit  it 
to  do  this. 

Eastern’s  solution  to  the  dispute  there 
fore  appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  accepted  by  all  ottier  parties.  East¬ 
ern  simply  will  break  the  strike  and  will 
replace  the  strikers  witftjiilots  thus  set 
tling  the  whole  matter. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  ^  apparently 

asking  the  cooperation  of _ 

At  this  point  it  might  be  hated  that 
it  has  been  the  continuous  polioy  of  the 
executive  branch  to  refuse  to  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  drawn  into  any  program  to 
break  a  lawful  strike. 

This  is  a  harsh  course  which  Easte 

is  following,  and  I  again  urge  it  to _ 

consider  its  approach  and  to  dispose  of 
these  issues  in  the  usual  channels  of 
collective  bargaining  as  required  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  I  urge  it  to  accept 
the  Secretary’s  proposal  and  to  end  this 
painful  strike. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  do  so  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tors  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  remain  at  the  desk  through 
Friday,  August  10,  to  give  other  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  join  me  in  cosponsor¬ 
ing  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance;  without  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  constructive  effort 
to  provide  improved  protection  for  those 
industries  faced  with  disruptive  increases 
in  imports  from  low-wage  industries  in 
foreign  countries,  without  frustrating 
the  basic  intent  of  the  trade  expansion 
program.  Briefly,  my  amendment  would 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  nego¬ 
tiate  special  agreements  with  low-wage 
countries  to  allow  such  countries  an  or¬ 
derly  share  of  our  domestic  market, 
without  destroying  our  own  industry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfair  advantage  enjoyed 
by  those  foreign  industries  paying  sub¬ 
standard  wages.  This  will  carry  out  the 
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intent  of  S.  1735,  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act,  which  I  introduced  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


On  page  2,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

“(6)  to  establish  orderly  marketing  nego¬ 
tiating  procedures  which  will  offer  nations  in 
which  wages  or  working  standards  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  than  in  the  United  States  a  fair 
share  in  the  growth  or  change  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  in  such  manner  as  will  also 
prevent  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
United  States  manufacturers  or  producers.” 

On  page  3,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

“Sec.  203.  Special  authority  for  imports 
from  nations  with  low  wages 
or  working  standards. 

“In  the  case  of  trade  with  any  nation  or 
nations  in  which  wages,  including  fringe 
benefits,  and  working  standards  with  respect 
to  manufacturing  industries  are  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  such  wages,  including  fringe 
benefits,  and  working  standards  in  the  United 
States,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President,  or  upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application  of  an  inter¬ 
ested  party,  conduct  a  public  hearing  and 
investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
as  to  any  article  or  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  such  nation  or  nations 
there  exists  a  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  production  which  is  due 
primarily  to  such  lower  wages,  including 
fringe  benefits,  and  working  standards  and 
which  gives  foreign  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  article  or  articles  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  or  producers  of  like  or  competitive 
articles  such  as  to  cause  or  threaten  sub¬ 
stantial  injury  to  such  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  or  producers  in  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  a 
result  of  such  investigation,  find  that  injury 
is  so  caused  or  threatened,  the  President 
may,  pursuant  to  section  201(a),  negotiate 
with  such  nation  or  nations  and  proclaim 
such  import  restrictions  as  are  appropriate 
to  provide  such  foreign  competition  and  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  or  producers  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  share  in  the  growth 
or  change  in  the  domestic  market  for  such 
article  or  articles.  Agreements  negotiated 
under  this  section  may  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  251  or  Title  III.” 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  expanded  trade.  I  come 
from  a  State  with  a  rich  heritage  in 
foreign  trade.  I  know  that  our  Nation 
must  trade  if  it  is  to  grow,  and  we  cannot 
export  to  other  nations  unless  we  buy 
from  them.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  a  number  of  domestic 
industries — particularly  those  requiring 
large  labor  inputs — are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  volume  of  imports  from 
countries  which  have  reached  a  high 
level  of  mechanization,  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  wages  paid 
to  their  workers. 


The  State  of  Maine,  for  example,  has 
several  kinds  of  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  this  category,  including  shoes 
and  leather  footwear,  woodworking,  and 
textiles.  The  cotton  textile  industry  has 
benefited  from  an  import  agreement  ne¬ 
gotiated  between  our  country  and  19 
others  at  Geneva.  The  authority  for  the 
cotton  textile  negotiations  is  found  un¬ 
der  the  Agriculture  Act.  There  is  no 


specific  authority  for  such  negotiations 
in  the  existing  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or 
in  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  proposed 
trade  bill  is  to  expand  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties,  particularly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.  It  as¬ 
sumes  that  we  are  talking  about  roughly 
comparable,  mature  industrial  econo¬ 
mies.  It  assumes  that  in  such  a  trade 
expansion  program,  desirable  as  it  may 
be,  there  are  bound  to  be  injuries  to  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  our  own  economy.  And 
so,  it  provides  for  certain  protections,  in¬ 
cluding  the  escape  clause  proceedings 
and  adjustment  assistance. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  good,  but 
they  do  not  have  a  direct  or  sufficiently 
immediate  relationship  to  the  sudden 
flood  of  imports  which  threaten  to  en¬ 
gulf  certain  of  our  domestic  industries. 

What  these  industries  need  is  prompt, 
and  realistic  relief.  They  need  breath¬ 
ing  space,  a  time  in  which  to  adjust  to 
changing  competitive  conditions.  This 
would  be  true  in  any  case,  but  in  the  case 
of  those  industries  where  increased 
efficiency,  added  capital  investment,  and 
improved  marketing  are  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  wide  differential  in  wages 
between  domestic  and  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers,  they  are  entitled  to  special  con¬ 
sideration.. 

Within  our  own  Nation  we  have  made 
it  illegal  to  transport  goods  across  State 
lines  when  such  goods  are  manufac¬ 
tured  under  low  wages  and  substandard 
working  conditions.  The  Treaty  of 
Rome,  which  formed  the  foundation  for 
the  Common  Market,  recognized  that 
true  free  trade  between  the  Common 
Market  countries  could  not  be  achieved 
until  the  separate  nations  had  reached  a 
certain  parity  in  wages.  We  cannot  en¬ 
force  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  other 
nations,  but  we  can  insist  on  reasonable 
safeguards  for  our  workers  who  must 
compete  with  workers  in  other  nations 
receiving  abnormally  low  wages  and 
working  under  substandard  conditions. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Harold  Toor, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Shoe  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
represents  an  important  American  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  been  threatened  by  im¬ 
ports,  and  which  is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
rapidly  expanding  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries.  Now,  frankly,  I  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  had  taken  a  rigidly  protectionist 
attitude  on  the  trade  bill.  To  their 
credit,  they  have  not.  They  have  come 
out  for  expanded  trade,  in  a  rational 
framework.  This  amendment  is  one  part 
of  the  framework  they  support.  It  is  a 
reasonable  request,  which  I  hope  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  favorable  action  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Toor’s  presentation  provides  such 
an  excellent  outline  of  the  general  trade 
problem  confronting  such  industries,  and 
underscores  the  need  of  my  amendment 
so  forcefully,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Testimony  op  Harold  O.  Toor  for  the  U.S. 

Shoe  Manufacturing  Industry  Before  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee,  August  1, 

1962 

My  name  Is  Harold  O.  Toor.  I  am  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association,  president  of  the  H.  O.  Toor  Shoe 
Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Freeman  Shoe  Corp.  I  am  representing  the 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  which  together  include  over 
500  manufacturers  producing  at  least  90 
percent  of  all  the  footwear  made  in  the 
United  States. 

INDUSTRY  LOCATION  AND  PLACE  IN  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  leather  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
is  an  essential  industry  whose  products 
were  rationed  in  World  War  II.  It  is  made 
up  of  approximately  850  companies  with 
over  1,300  factories  in  counties  represented 
by  262  congressional  districts  in  38  States. 
These  factories  are  in  over  650  communities. 
In  many  cases,  they  provide  the  major  eco¬ 
nomic  support  of  the  community.  In  cer¬ 
tain  States,  for  example,  such  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  shoe 
manufacturing,  according  to  the  three-digit 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  for  1959,  was  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  employer;  in  Missouri  it 
was  the  second  largest;  and  in  Wisconsin 
and  Pennyslvania  it  was  the  11th. 

We  generate  a  payroll  in  the  United 
States,  if  we  include  suppliers  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  machinery,  at  somewhere 
between  350,000  and  400,000  employees.  In 
certain  cases  where  our  manufacturers  have 
opened  new  factories,  the  community  has 
estimated  that  a  500-person  payroll  affects 
the  economic  welfare  of  1,500  to  2,000  people. 
On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  affect  the  economic  welfare  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  to  a  million-and-a-half  citizens.  The 
shoe  industry  is  vitally  important  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE  INDUSTRY 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  competitive  in  the  Nation.  Con¬ 
centration  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  is  minimal.  The  first  4 
companies,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
in  1961  produced  23.4  percent  and  the  first 
50  companies,  51.6  percent  of  total  output. 
In  1939,  the  first  4  produced  23.3  per¬ 
cent  and  the  top  50  produced  51.3  percent, 
or  about  the  same  as  today.  The  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  remains  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  entrepreneur  or  business¬ 
man. 

Exit  and  entry  in  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  is  relatively  easy.  Buildings  and 
machinery  may  be  leased,  and  production 
undertaken  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  capital  as  compared  with  the  investment 
required  to  enter  manufacturing  industry 
generally.  Conditions  in  the  industry  are 
relatively  fluid:  Over  the  last  11  years  603 
factories  have  ceased  operation,  while  around 
445  factories  have  begun  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

An  index  of  the  intensive  competition  pre¬ 
vailing  in  shoe  manufacturing  is  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures  for 
avarage  factory  value  of  all  shoes  produced. 
The  average  factory  value  was  only  $3.80  per 
pair  in  1961,  as  compared  with  $3.44  in 
1950.  This  rather  amazing  picture  is  con¬ 
firmed  at  retail  where  over  58  percent  of  the 
women’s  shoes  sell  at  $6  a  pair,  or  below; 
over  60  percent  of  all  men’s  shoes  at  $10,  or 
below;  and  over  72  percent  of  all  children’s 
shoes  at  or  below  $6  a  pair. 

The  intense  conflict  prevailing  in  shoe 
manufacturing  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  approximately  850  com¬ 
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panies  in  the  industry,  around  a  third  report 
losses  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  each 
year.  The  earnings  of  the  entire  industry 
average  about  2  percent  on  sales,  after  taxes; 
the  middle  50  percent  of  the  companies,  from 
0.9  to  2.7  percent. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  RECOGNIZES 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  TRADE  WITH  NATIONS 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
policy  and  program  of  trade  expansion  as  a 
national  objective.  We  endorsed  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposed  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
of  1961,  under  which  foreign  manufacturers 
would  share  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
market. 


We  would  like  to  support  the  proposed 
trade  expansion  bill,  H.R.  11970.  We  have 
grave  doubts,  however,  that  we  can  survive 
as  a  healthy  industry  under  this  legislation 
unless  there  is  an  improved  safeguard  for 
businesses  such  as  ours  which  face  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  competition  from  imports. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  POSES  AN 
INCREASING  THREAT  TO  THE  SHOE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  INDUSTRY 

The  table  below  reveals  that  over  the  past 
decade  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  our 
markets  have  been  opened  to  footwear  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  world  and  a  steady  expansion 
has  taken  place  in  imports  of  footwear. 


U.S.  foreign  trade  in  footwear  ( other  than  rubber  footwear  and  slipper  socks),  1951-62 


U.S. 

domestic 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

produc¬ 

tion 

Million 

pairs 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

pairs 

Million 

dollars 

1962  (6  months) . . . 

323.9 

33.4 

40.5 

1.4 

4.3 

1961  (6  months) _ 

304.3 

16.3 

26.9 

1.5 

4.3 

1961 . . 

599.8 

36.8 

59.8 

3.0 

9.0 

I960 . . . — . 

598.4 

26.6 

63.3 

3.2 

9.4 

1959 . . . . . . . 

638.2 

22.3 

44.4 

3.5 

11.4 

1958 . . . . . . . 

687. 1 

23.6 

32.9 

4.2 

13.4 

1957 . . . . . . . 

597.6 

11.0 

22.2 

4.4 

13.9 

1956_ . . . 

591.8 

10.0 

18.5 

4.5 

14. 1 

1955.. . . 

585.4 

7.8 

13.  6 

4.6 

14.  4 

1954 . . . . . . . . 

530.4 

5.6 

10.4 

4.  7 

14.6 

1953 . . . . 

532.0 

6.9 

12.7 

5.2 

16.2 

1952 . . 

533.2 

5.3 

11.1 

4.8 

15.3 

1951 . . . . . . 

481.9 

5.4 

11.0 

4.2 

14.0 

Percent  change,  1961  over  1957 . . . . 

+0. 36 
+6.4 

+234.  5 

+169.  4 
+50.5 

-31.8 

-35.3 

Percent  change,  1962  (6  months)  over  1961  (6  months) 

+ 105.  6 

-6.7 

c) 

1  No  change. 

Since  1960  imports  have  expanded  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1962  they  have  more  than  doubled. 
At  the  present  time,  imports  are  running  at 
the  rate  of  10.3  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
If  the  gain  continues  for  the  year,  which  is 
likely,  imports  will  exceed  70  million  pairs 
in  1962.  If  the  gain  in  imports  in  1963  is 
50  percent,  and  in  1964  and  1965  only  25  per¬ 
cent,  at  the  end  of  1965  we  shall  be  import¬ 
ing  over  160  million  pairs,  or  24.6  percent 
of  an  estimated  1965  output  of  650  million 
pairs.  In  summary,  we  shall  have  exported 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixties  practically  all 
of  our  potential  growth. 

IMPORTS  THREATEN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING 

This  flood  of  imports  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  actual  and  potential  employment 
in  shoe  manufacturing.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  presentation  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  problems  of  shoeworkers  arising 
from  the  great  increase  in  imports. 

On  the  average  each  3,500  production 
workers  in  the  shoe  industry  working  a  35-40 
hour  week,  50  weeks  a  year,  produces  about 
10  million  pairs  of  shoes  a  year.  This  output 
in  turn  provides  employment  for  another 
estimated  1,200  workers  in  the  supplying 
trades.  A  total  of  4,700  workers,  therefore, 
are  provided  with  job  opportunities  in  the 
manufacture  of  each  10  million  pairs  of 
shoes. 

This  would  mean  that  in  1961  at  least 
16,000  employment  opportunities  were  lost 
in  the  leather  shoe  and  supplying  industries 
through  imports.  If  imports  reach  160  mil¬ 
lion  pairs  by  the  end  of  1965,  then  another 
58,000  employment  opportunities  will  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  leather  shoe  and  sup¬ 
plying  industries.  The  support  the  shoe  and 
allied  payrolls  give  in  hundreds  of  small 
communities  through  the  Nation  may  well 
mean  that  directly  or  indirectly,  a  total  of 
anywhere  from  75,000  to  100,000  additional 
people  may  be  affected  by  this  trend. 

This  flood  of  imports  not  only  reduces 
employment  opportunities  for  shoe  workers, 


but  it  forces  shoe  manufacturers  to  make 
arrangements  of  one  type  or  another  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  produce  shoes  or  shoe 
parts.  A  few  manufacturers,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  import  flood,  are  investing 
in  facilities  abroad  or  making  other  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  they  may  import  footwear  or 
parts  and  thus  remain  competitive.  Un¬ 
less  some  action  is  taken  to  adjust  imports 
to  an  orderly  growth,  this  movement  will 
grow  apace,  and  we  shall  see  dozens  of  fac¬ 
tories  moved  from  this  country  to  Europe. 
What  will  happen  to  the  workers  in  the  small 
towns  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri?  It  is  the  height  of  sophistry  to 
assume  that  the  adjustment  provision  of 
this  bill  will  take  care  of  all  these  people. 

The  employment  data  that  I  have  cited 
clearly  indicate  that  at  present  reduced  tar¬ 
iff  rates,  imports  of  footwear  have  essen¬ 
tially  free  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Further  encouragement  to  imports  is  not 
needed.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  at 
existing  duty  rates — 5  percent  and  10  per¬ 
cent  through  20  percent — the  United  States 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
objective  of  trade  expansion  in  footwear. 

In  contrast,  our  export  trade  in  footwear 
has  not  shared  in  this  expansion,  principally 
because  of  higher  costs  here  but  also  because 
of  restrictions  of  one  type  or  another  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

SHOE  MACHINERY  AND  MANUFACTURING  METH¬ 
ODS  SIMILAR  THROUGHOUT  TRADING  NATIONS 

The  question  may  be  asked;  How  can  for¬ 
eign  shoe  manufacturers  make  such  substan¬ 
tial  inroads  in  U.S.  markets  if  the  domestic 
shoe  industry  is  modern,  has  built  at  least 
80  new  plants  with  over  3%  million  square 
feet  of  space  since  1950,  is  keenly  competi¬ 
tive,  alert  to  changes  in  markets,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  excess  capacity  of  at  least  100  mil¬ 
lion  pairs  per  year?  The  answer  is  clear. 
Differences  between  wage  rates  in  the  United 
States  and  shoe  exporting  countries  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  growth  of  imports. 

Shoe  manufacturing  in  other  countries  Is 
similar  in  character  to  our  own.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  enter,  and  there  are  hundreds 
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of  factories  to  supply  the  domestic  market 
as  well  as  foreign  demand.  Because  shoes 
are  a  necessity,  shoe  factories  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  were  among  the  first  to  be  reconstructed 
following  the  war.  Many  of  these  plants  were 
rebuilt  or  modernized,  with  U.S.  aid.1  Shoe 
manufacturing  is  an  assembling  operation, 
and  shoe  machinery  is  of  a  relatively  simple 
nature  to  assist  hand  operators  in  stitching, 
cutting,  trimming,  folding,  smoothing,  and 
so  forth.  Machinery  and  technology  are 
universal,  and  today  no  one  industrial  coun¬ 
try  enjoys  any  substantial  advantages  over 
the  other  in  machinery  and  methods. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  in  general  the  productivity  of  American 
shoe  factories  may  on  the  average  be  as  much 
as  25  percent  greater  than  in  factories 
abroad  although  the  productivity  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  factories  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Japan  may  approximate  that  of  American 
factories  producing  a  comparable  type  of 
footwear.  Our  productivity,  however,  can¬ 
not  offset  the  substantial  price  advantage 
which  exists  today  in  favor  of  foreign  shoe 
manufacturers. 

WIDE  DIFFERENCES  IN  WAGE  RATES  ALONE  RE¬ 
SPONSIBLE  FOR  FLOOD  OF  IMPORTS 

Wages  in  shoe  manufacturing  abroad 
range  from  a  half  to  even  a  fifth  of  wages 
in  the  United  States  as  the  following  table 
will  reveal: 


Foreign  versus  U.S.  average  hourly  earnings 
and  fringe  'benefits  in  the  leather  footwear 
industry 


Country 

Hourly 

earnings 

Fringe 

benefits 

(percent) 

Total 

labor 

costs 

United  Kingdom _ 

$0. 870 

12.0 

$0,974 

France _  _ 

.626 

45. 0-50. 0 

.939 

Switzerland _  . 

.750 

16.0 

.863 

West  Germany _ __ 

.638 

30.0 

.  829 

Belgium _ ...  _ 

.510 

35.0 

.  689 

Netherlands..  _  .  ...  .. 

.440 

30.0 

.672 

Italy _ _ 

.221 

75. 0-80. 0 

.451 

Japan . . 

.276 

15.0 

.317 

United  States.  .  ...  .. 

1.630 

19.4 

1.94G 

NOTES 

Fringe  benefit  percentages  are  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Period  covered  for  each  country 
is  as  follows:  France, October  19(11;  Switzerland,  October 
19(50;  West  Germany,  May  1961;  Belgium,  April  1961; 
Netherlands,  May-Tune  1959;  Italy,  June  1960;  Japan, 
calendar  1960;  and  U.S.  hourly  earnings  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  May  1961. 

United  Kingdom:  “Clothing  and  footwear”  category, 
adult  males,  21  and  over.  France:  “Hides  and  leathor” 
category,  skilled  males,  in  Paris  zone,  the  highest  paid 
region  in  the  country.  Switzerland:  Male  workers. 
Italy:  Average  hourly  earnings  and  fringes  in  a  related 
industry,  “  Leather  and  leattier  products,”  are  as  follows : 
$0,219,  75  to  80  percent,  $0,574.  Japan:  “Leather  and 
leather  products.” 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  British  Ministry 
of  Labor  Gazette;  NSMA  (U.S.  fringe  benefits). 

Differences  in  wage  rates  here  and  abroad 
result  in  such  price  differences  between  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  footwear  that  foreign 
producers  may  land  shoes  in  this  country 


1  In  most  cases  the  export  demand  is  more 
important  for  foreign  countries  than  it  is 
for  U.S.  producers. 

Italy,  for  example,  exported  about  42  per¬ 
cent  of  leather  footwear  production  of  59,- 
710,000  a  pairs  produced  In  1961,  or  around 
25  million  pairs.  Of  this  25  million,b  approx¬ 
imately  15  million  go  to  the  Common  Market 
countries  and  10,940,542  a  to  the  United 
States,  or  about  18  percent  of  her  total 
output. 

The  United  Kingdom,  out  of  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  161,120,000  «  pairs  in  1961  exported 
7.3  b  million  pairs,  with  1,607,691  »  million 
pairs  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Prance  exported  about  11  million 0  pairs 
of  shoes  out  of  a  production  of  96,600,000  » 
million  pairs  in  1961.  Pew  come  to  America: 
9,000,000  pairs.a 

0  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

b  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

&  Development,  France. 


at  prices  15  to  25  percent  lower  than 
for  equivalent  items  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  result  of 
lower  priced  labor  in  foreign  countries  com¬ 
peting  against  higher  priced  labor  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  some  footwear  designs  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  won  for  themselves  an 
accepted  place  in  the  Amerioan  shoe  market 
because  of  design  alone,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  foreign  footwear  has  earned  its  place 
in  the  U.S.  economy  solely  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  price.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
imports  today  are  styled  in  America  and  made 
in  Europe  or  Japan  for  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  easy  to  show  in  an  example  how  im¬ 
portant  these  differences  in  prices  between 
foreign  and  domestic  footwear  become  in 
the  highly  competitive  footwear  industry. 
About  175  million  pairs  of  women’s  shoes 
sell  at  $2.98,  $3.98,  $4.98,  and  $5.98  a  pair 
through  the  great  mass  shoe  distributors  of 
America.  These  retailers  provide  consumers 
with  amazing  values  in  shoes.  They  are, 
however,  in  intensive  competition  with  each 
other  for  a  greater  share  of  the  market. 
They,  as  well  as  shoe  manufacturers,  face  a 
rising  trend  of  costs.  The  cost  squeeze  re¬ 
quires  them  to  search  continuously  for  ways 
and  means  to  increase  markon  in  order  to 
widen  profit  margins.  In  a  $3.98  shoe,  for 
example,  as  costs  inch  up,  the  retailer  is 
forced  to  shorten  his  markon  or  move  from 
the  $3.98  to  the  $4.98  bracket.  As  there  is  a 
price  elasticity  in  the  demand  for  footwear, 
the  retailer  realizes  that  a  move  to  a  higher 
bracket  may  curtail  his  market  or  place  him 
at  a  disadvantage  against  strong  competi¬ 
tion,  or  both. 

Foreign  duty-tax  rales  on  U.S. 


If,  however,  he  can  purchase  these  shoes 
abroad  wholesale  at  important  savings,  then 
he  can  maintain  his  $3.98  bracket  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  his  markon  to  meet 
heavier  expenses.  There  is  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  therefore,  to  buying  more  from  lower 
wage  countries  to  hold  the  price  line  and 
increase  markon.  In  a  few  cases,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  shoes  who  have  been  suppliers  to 
large  distributive  outlets  or  who  own  distrib¬ 
utive  outlets,  have  been  forced  to  curtail 
certain  domestic  production  and  open  up 
factories  abroad,  simply  because  they  could 
not  meet  import  competition  and  supply 
their  customers,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
with  shoes  at  the  right  price. 

It  is  clear,  too,  from  these  comments  why 
the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  is  vitally 
concerned  in  maintaining  even  its  present 
scale  of  low  tariffs.  Any  reductions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  present  duty  of  20  percent  on 
women’s  cement  shoes  would  inevitably  ac¬ 
celerate  the  growth  rate  of  imports  of  these 
types  in  the  United  States  from  still  other 
countries.  Some  countries  now  very  easily 
jump  the  hurdle  of  our  tariffs.  However,  as 
these  tariffs  become  lower,  other  runners 
will  also  be  able  to  jump  over  them. 

SHOE  TARIFFS  ALREADY  THE  LOWEST  OF  ANY 
TRADING  NATION 

Shoe  tariffs  in  the  United  States  are  the 
lowest  of  any  important  trading  country  in 
the  world,  as  the  next  table  will  show.  In 
the  United  States,  too,  there  are  no  excise 
taxes  or  other  restrictions  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the 
final  level  of  costs  in  certain  countries. 

on  footwear  imported 


footwear  versus  actual  1060  duty  paid 
into  United  Stales 


Country 


Common  Market: 

Belgium _ 

France _ 

West  Germany. 

Italy . . 

Netherlands _ 

Luxembourg... 

Japan _ 

Hong  Kong _ 

United  Kingdom... 

Canada . . 

All  countries _ 


Duty,  per¬ 
cent  rate  1 

Other  taxes  2 
(percent) 

Net  duty 
plus  taxes 
(percent) 

U.S.  duty, 
percent 
paid  3 * * & 

16. 0-21. 6 

12 

30. 0-36. 0 

6.7 

16. 0-22. 3 

25. 0+2. 0 

48. 0-53. 0 

11.4 

12. 5-16. 0 

6.0 

19. 0-23. 0 

8.6 

8  18.0 

5.8 

24.8 

13.8 

16.  0-21.  6 

5.0 

22-0-27.  0 

16.6 

16. 0-21.  6 

4.0 

21.  0-26. 0 

(8) 

20.  0-30.  0 

20.0 

40.  0-50.  0 

IS.  8 

m 

(') 

16.3 

(7) 

5.0 

11.  5-36.  5 

7.2 

S27H 

11.0 

41.5 

9.7 

(8) 

0) 

12.6 

NOTES 


1  Based  on  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  or  landed  cost  values,  except  for  Canada. 

1  Applied  to  duty  paid  value.  This  results  in  net  duty  plus  taxes  being  greater  than  mere  addition  of  duty  plus 
tx  rates. 

3  Based  on  1960  footwear  imports,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  values.  Duty  actually  paid. 

!  Maximum  of  720  lire  duty  per  pair. 

8  Not  available. 

8  Free  port. 

7  3  shillings  per  pair  or  10  to  30  percent,  whichever  is  higher. 

8  Applied  to  U.S.  market  value  or  invoice,  whichever  is  higher. 

Source:  NSMA,  based  on  customs  schedules  and  reports  from  U.S.  embassies,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


LITTLE  RECIPROCITY  IN  PAST  NEGOTIATIONS 

This  comparison  of  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  indicates 
further  that  there  has  been  little  reciprocity 
in  previous  trade  negotiations.  This  may 
have  been  all  very  well  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  stage  of  European  and  Japanese  in¬ 
dustry.  It  throws  the  trading  picture  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  balance  today  when  the  same 
technology  and  equipment  are  used  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  countries  have  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  cheap  labor. 

In  judging  the  various  levels  of  tariffs  and 
the  question  of  reciprocity,  moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  some  of  our  Common 
Market  friends  have  not  been  as  generous 
as  our  negotiators.  They  have  been  dis¬ 
criminating  against  Japan  and  under  GATT 
have  refused  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  Japan  because  of  low  wage  rates  in  that 
country.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  provide 
protection  for  their  manufacturers  against 


imports  from  low-wage  countries.  These 
Common  Market  countries  recognize  what  it 
means  to  compete  with  a  low-wage  country 
in  the  world’s  market. 

We  believe  at  this  stage  of  world  indus¬ 
trial  development  that  the  United  States 
must  insist  in  its  negotiations  on  real  reci¬ 
procity.  Business  Week  has  commented 
on  this  point  as  follows:  “It  is  essential, 
however,  that  we  treat  this  matter  from 
the  start  on  a  business  basis.  The  postwar 
period  of  European  weakness  is  over.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  commercial  equals  from 
whom  we  have  every  right  to  expect  a  quid 
pro  quo — if  not  some  credit  for  one-sided 
concessions  we  have  made  in  the  past.  Our 
new  trade  policy  should  be  shaped — and 
used — accordingly.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
this  authority  to  wipe  out  certain  tariffs 
would  be  an  advantage  in  getting  Europe 
to  bargain,  some  limits  and  safeguards  need 
to  be  put  on  it.  For  example,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should  not  be  free  to  reduce  U.S. 
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tariffs  to  zero  on  several  broad  product  cate¬ 
gories  while  EEC  in  return  cuts  its  common 
tariff  20  percent  overall.  From  the  statistics, 
such  a  swap  might  appear  to  be  to  our  bene¬ 
fit.  But  chances  are  that  the  Europeans 
would  gain  more.  The  absence  of  tariffs 
in  the  United  States,  even  on  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  categories,  would  enable  them  to  pene¬ 
trate  our  markets  more  deeply  than  we  could 
theirs,  as  long  as  they  retained  a  tariff  wall.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recognize  that  Congress  may  pass  a 
trade  expansion  program.  We  urge,  there¬ 
fore,  the  inclusion  of  certain  safeguards  for 
domestic  industry  in  the  final  form  of  this 
trade  legislation. 

1.  We  strongly  endorse  the  principle  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  proposal  which  Senator  Mus- 
kie  will  introduce  in  the  Senate  and  urge 
the  trade  bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  negotiating  procedures  for 
orderly  marketing  which  will  offer  a  na¬ 
tion  in  which  wages  are  significantly  lower 
than  in  the  United  States  a  fair  share  in 
the  growth  or  change  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  such  manner  as  will  also  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
manufacturers  and  producers  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  should,  under  section  221  of  the 
proposed  bill,  after  holding  hearings,  be  di¬ 
rected  to  report  to  the  President  in  advance 
of  negotiation  the  level  of  duty  or  import 
restriction  on  any  article  or  articles  below 
which  domestic  producers  of  such  articles 
would  suffer  serious  injury  from  importa¬ 
tion.  The  President  should  inform  Congress 
where  reductions  are  made  in  tariff  duties  or 
restrictions  below  such  levels. 

In  conclusion:  The  American  shoe  indus¬ 
try  asks  this  simple  consideration — a  fair 
competitive  chance  of  survival  as  an  indus¬ 
try  paying  the  world’s  highest  shoework- 
ers’  wages. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  talking  here, 
Mr.  President,  about  an  industry  which 
is  important  to  hundreds  of  small  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
made  up  of  approximately  850  com¬ 
panies  with  over  1,350  plants  in  over  550 
small  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Providence,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Seattle.  These  towns  and 
cities  are  within  over  260  congressional 
districts  in  38  States.  Plants  are  also 
located  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  here  a  report  listing  the  towns 
and  cities  with  shoe  manufacturing 
plants  in  37  States.  It  reports  employ¬ 
ment  data  for  shoe  manufacturing  and 
related  industries  for  27  States  for 
which  such  information  was  available. 
Total  employment  for  the  shoe  industry 
and  related  industries  is  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  350,000  and  400,000  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re¬ 
port  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trade  bill  we  enact  this  year  will  be  of 
tremendous  importance,  not  only  in  its 
immediate  impact  on  our  economy,  but 
also  in  the  direction  it  establishes  for 
the  whole  course  of  our  future  trade 
policy.  I  believe  any  rational  trade 
policy  must  include  specific  tools  for 


dealing  with  imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  The  trade  bill,  as  of  today, 
does  not  include  such  authority.  My 
amendment  would  provide  it. 

To  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
wish  to  expand  trade  and  provide  rea¬ 
sonable  protection  to  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  I  commend  this  amendment.  It 
will  not  shut  the  door  to  imports;  it 
will  give  foreign  manufacturers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  market  on  an  equitable  basis. 
At  the  same  time  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  will  know  that  they  have  a  remedy 
against  unfair  competition,  and  the 
President  will  have  a  flexible  tool  in 
dealing  with  troublesome  import  prob¬ 
lems  from  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
wages  and  working  conditions  have  not 
kept  pace  with  industrialization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Exhibit  1 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  40,  076 

Rubber  footwear _  6,  616 

Leather,  tanning. _ : _  8,  037 

Leather,  cut  stock _  7,  817 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  11,  364 


Grand  total _  73,  892 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
North  Adams,  Orange,  Sturbridge,  Athol, 
Brookfield,  East  Brookfield,  Fitchburg,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Milford,  Oxford,  Spencer,  Ware,  Web¬ 
ster,  Worcester,  Holliston,  Hudson,  Lowell, 
Natick,  Amesbury,  Beverly,  Danvers,  George¬ 
town,  Haverhill,  Marblehead,  Merrimac, 
Methuen,  Newburyport,  Rowley,  Salem,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Chelsea,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Peabody, 
Everett,  Stoneham,  Wakefield,  North  Reading, 
Bridgewater,  Middleboro,  New  Bedford,  Rock¬ 
land,  Sagamore,  Whitman,  Boston,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Sommerville,  Braintree,  Brockton, 
East  Weymouth,  Randolph,  South  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Stoughton,  East  Taunton,  Millis,  and 
Norfolk. 

Source:  Employment  figures  (1959)  for  all 
States  in  this  report  for  footwear,  leather 
tanning,  cut  stock  are  from  “County  Busi¬ 
ness  Patterns”;  U.S.  Departments  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1961.  Shoe  machinery  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers’  employment  figures  (1962)  are  from 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1962.  Plant  locations  are 
from  “American  Shoemaking  Directory,” 
Shoe  Trades  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
1961. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 


YORK 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  24.  946 

Leather,  tanning _  4,  640 

Leather,  cut  stock _  2,  665 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  7,  001 


Grand  total _ 39, 152 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Babylon  (West)  Long  Island  (Long  Is¬ 
land);  L.I.C.  Queens  (Long  Island  City); 
Astoria,  Long  Island;  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  New 
York  City,  Ossining,  Middletown,  Port  Jervis, 
Saugerties,  Hoosick  Falls,  Mooers,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Gloversville,  Johnstown,  St.  Johnsville, 
Bombay,  Brushton,  Malone,  Moira,  Saranac, 


Dolgeville,  Little  Falls,  Syracuse,  Auburn, 
Norwich,  Binghamton,  Endicott,  Johnson 
City,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Batavia,  and  Dans- 
ville. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


MISSOURI 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  28,  867 

Leather,  cut  stock _  2,  968 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers _ 1,  022 


Grand  total _  32,  857 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
St.  Louis,  Odessa,  Warrenburg,  Windsor, 
Brookfield,  Hamilton,  Aurora,  Eldorado 
Springs,  Mansfield,  Marionville,  Monett, 
Mountain  Grove,  Neosho,  Sarcoxie,  Belle, 
Cabool,  Cuba,  Desloge,  De  Sota,  Dixon,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Fredericktown,  Houston,  Potosi, 
Richland,  Rolla,  Salem,  West  Plains,  Willow 
Springs,  Bland,  Hannibal,  Hermann,  Jones- 
burg,  Kirksville,  Mexico,  Owensville,  Pacific, 
Palmyra,  St.  Clair,  Sullivan,  Trenton,  Union, 
Washington,  Advance,  Bernie,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Caruthersville,  Chaffee,  Charleston, 
Dexter,  Jackson,  Lutesville,  Perryville,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Sikeston,  Boonville,  Eldon,  Jefferson 
City,  Marshall,  Sedalia,  Slater,  Sweet  Springs, 
Tipton,  and  Versailles. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  23,225 

Rubber  footwear _  803 

Leather  tanning _  3,  813 

Leather,  cut  stock _  1, 117 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  279 


Grand  total _  29,  237 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Philadelphia,  Collingdale,  Allentown, 
Coopersburg,  Macungie,  Akron,  Columbia, 
Denver,  Elizabethtown,  Ephrata,  Lancaster, 
Lititz,  Marietta,  Maytown,  Mount  Joy,  Arch¬ 
bald,  Forest  City,  Honesdale,  Mildred,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Scranton,  South  Montrose,  Dunmore, 
Tunkhannock,  Catawissa,  Hazleton,  Mocana- 
qua,  Nanticoke,  Wilkes-Barre,  Auburn,  Cre- 
sonna,  Milton,  Mount  Carmel,  Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill,  Shamokin,  Souderton,  Bernville, 
Boyertown,  Kutztown  Reading,  Stroudsburg, 
Annville,  Elizabethville,  Halifax,  Harrisburg, 
Lebanon,  Middletown,  Millersburg,  Myers- 
town,  Palmyra,  Richland,  Sayre,  Williams¬ 
port,  Beaver  Springs,  Bedford,  Milroy,  Mount 
Union,  Somerset,  Carlisle,  Dillsburg,  East 
Berlin,  Fairfield,  Gettysburg,  Hanover, 
Littlestown,  McSherrystown,  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  New  Oxfo  d,  Newsville,  Wellsville,  Al¬ 
toona,  Martinsburg,  Hastings,  Oil  City,  Mead- 
ville,  and  Pittsburgh. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


MAINE 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  20,  775 

Leather,  tanning _  1,  336 

Leather,  cut  stock _ 1,  011 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  713 


Grand  total _  23,  835 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Biddeford,  Brunswick,  Freeport,  Harrison, 
Kennebunk,  Norway,  Portland,  Saco,  San¬ 
ford,  Scarborough,  South  Berwick,  Spring- 
vale,  Westbrook,  Yarmouth,  Auburn,  Belfast, 
Farmington,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Harmony, 
Lewiston,  Livermore  Falls,  Norridgewock, 
North  Jay,  Pittsfield,  Richmond,  Skowhegan, 
Wilton,  Bangor,  Dexter.  Hampden,  Houlton, 
Kenduskeag,  Old  Town,  Orono,  and  South 
Brewer. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 17,  895 

Leather  tanning _  1 ,  637 

Leather  cut  stock _  1,  627 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  925 


Grand  total _  22,  084 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Deerfield,  Derry,  Dover,  East  Rochester, 
Epping,  Exeter,  Farmington,  Goffstown, 
Gonic,  Intervale,  Keene,  Laconia,  Newmarket, 
Pittsfield,  Portsmouth,  Raymond,  Rochester, 
Seabropk,  Somersworth,  Fitzwilliam,  Lisbon, 
Littleton,  Manchester,  Nashua,  and  Newport. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE 


OF  WISCONSIN 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  9, 653 

Leather,  tanning _  4, 270 

Leather,  cut  stock _  218 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  124 


Grand  total _  14,  265 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Beloit,  Berlin,  Edgerton,  Beaver  Dam,  Fox 
Lake,  Jefferson,  Lake  Mills,  Limira,  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Portage,  Stoughton,  Waterloo, 
Watertown,  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Belgium, 
Campbellsport,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Holstein, 
Oshkosh,  Ripon,  Sheboygan,  Thiensville, 
Waupun,  Antigo,  Marshfield,  Princeton, 
Wausau,  Oconto,  Pulaski,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Valders,  Wrightstown,  Chippewa  Falls,  Haw¬ 
kins,  Merrill,  Rib  Lake,  and  Webster. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


TENNESSEE 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  9,  960 

Leather,  tanning _  700 

Leather,  cut  stock _  606 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  760 


Grand  total _  12,  026 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Greenville,  Baxter,  Cookeville,  Cowan, 
Lebanon,  Lewisburg,  McMinnville,  Tulla- 
homa,  Nashville,  Ashland  City,  Centerville, 
Clarksville,  Erin,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hohen- 
wald,  Pulaski,  Springfield,  Waynesboro,  Cam¬ 
den,  Lexington,  Savannah,  Selmer,  Dresden, 
Dyer,  Humboldt,  Martin,  and  Union  City. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


OHIO 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ _  9,  254 

Leather,  tanning _  1, 105 

Leather,  cut  stock _ : _  208 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  1,  358 


Grand  total _ 11,925 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Cincinnati,  Harrison,  Chillicothe,  Green¬ 
field,  Higginsport,  Portsmouth,  Ripley,  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House,  Lancaster,  Logan,  Nel- 
sonville,  and  Columbus. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


NEW  JERSEY 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 1,  840 

Leather,  tanning _ 2,  778 

Leather,  cut  stock _ : _ _ 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers _  478 


Grand  total _ 5,  096 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
New  Brunswick,  Burlington,  Mount  Holly, 
Perth  Amboy,  East  Paterson,  Garfield,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  Paterson,  North  Bergen,  Union  City, 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


VIRGINIA 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 3,  651 

Leather  tanning _ : _  541 

Leather,  cut  stock _  118 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers 391 


Grand  total _ 4,  701 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Chase  City,  Farmville,  Victoria,  Halifax, 
Lynchburg,  and  Fredericksburg. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


ARKANSAS 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ _ 3,  907 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers _  81 


Grand  total _ 3,  988 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Corning,  Harrisburg,  Jonesboro,  Leachville, 
Osceola,  Paragould,  Piggott,  Wynne,  Bates- 
ville,  Newport,  Pocahontas,  Searcy,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Conway,  Little  Rock,  Russellville,  De 
Witt,  and  Stuttgart. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


CALIFORNIA 

State  total 

Footwear  nonrubber _ 2,  810 

Leather,  tanning _  624 

Leather,  cut  stock _  204 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers _  17 


Grand  total _ 3,  655 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Santa  Monica,  Compton,  Gardena,  El 
Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey  Park,  Pasadena, 
Canoga  Park,  North  Hollywood,  South 
Pasadena,  Rosemead,  Whittier,  Pomona, 
Chino,  Ontario,  Fullerton,  Garden  Grove, 
Santa  Rosa,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San 
Carlos,  and  Fresno. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber,  1,787. 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Ackerman,  Booneville,  Fulton,  Iuka,  and 
Ripley. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  MEXICO 

State  total 
Footwear,  nonrubber,  109. 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Clovis,  Santa  Fe,  and  Taos. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE*  OF 


TEXAS 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 1,  955 

Leather  tanning _  116 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers 7 


Grand  total _ 2,  077 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Denison,  Garland,  College  Station,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Houston,  Temple,  Fort  Worth,  Henri¬ 
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etta,  Nocona,  Wichita  Falls,  Raymondville, 
Mercedes,  El  Paso,  Abilene,  Amarillo,  Big 
Spring,  Lubbock,  San  Antonio,  Brownwood, 
Lampasas,  and  San  Angelo. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
KENTUCKY 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 1,  896 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Hopkinsville,  Paducah,  Maysville,  Vanee- 
burg,  Danville,  and  Frankford. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


RHODE  ISLAND 

State  total 

Rubber  footwear _ 1,  658 

Leather,  cut  stock _  235 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  392 


Grand  total _ 2,  285 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Bristol,  Pawtucket,  and  Providence. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


MICHIGAN 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _  990 

Leather  tanning _ 1, 012 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers _  4 


Grand  total _ 2,  006 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Coldwater,  Holland,  Rockford,  Flint,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ithaca,  and  Big  Rapids. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


ILLINOIS 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 11,  977 

Leather,  tanning _  2,  340 

Leather,  cut  stock _  312 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  26 


Grand  total _ 14,  655 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Chicago,  Quincy,  Zion,  Dixon,  Pontiac, 
Casey,  Greenup,  Paris,  Robinson,  Springfield, 
Charleston,  Decatur,  Mattoon,  Sullivan,  Van- 
dalia,  Carlyle,  Flora,  Litchfield,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Olney,  Salem,  Belleville,  Highland,  New 
Athens,  Anna,  Evansville,  Murphysboro, 
Pittsfield,  Steeleville,  and  South  Beloit. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATES  OF 
DELAWARE  AND  MINNESOTA 

State  total  ( Delaware ) 

Leather  tanning,  1,413. 

State  total  (Minnesota) 

Footwear,  nonrubber,  1,105. 

Delaware,  no  shoe  manufacturing  plants. 
Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants, 
Minnesota 

Red  Wing,  Winona,  Stillwater,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and,  Duluth. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  OTHER  STATES 
Footwear,  nonrubber,  not  available  for 
States  listed:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Ne¬ 
braska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Washington, 
West  Virginia  and  Hawaii. 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants — 
Maryland 

Baltimore,  Belcamp,  Westminster,  Laurel, 
Emmitsburg,  Hagerstown,  and  Thurmont. 
Nebraska 

Omaha  and  Columbus. 
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North  Carolina 

Asheboro,  Winston-Salem,  Burlington, 
Mount  Gilead,  Granite  Quarry,  Shelby, 
Cherokee,  and  Waynes ville. 

Oregon 

Scappoose,  Portland,  and  Rouge  River. 
West  Virginia 

Huntington. 

Washington 

Seattle,  Centralia,  and  Spokane. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu. 

Iowa 

Davenport,  Fort  Madison,  Keokuk,  and 
Grinnell. 

Kansas 

Leavenworth  and  Olathe. 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


CONNECTICUT 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber - 1,  932 

Leather,  tanning -  205 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  supplies —  633 


Grand,  total _ 2,770 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Hartford,  Jewett  City,  Middletown,  North 
Grosvenordale,  Norwich,  Bridgeport,  East 
Norwalk,  Norwalk,  Shelton,  South  Norwalk, 
and  Naugatuck. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 


GEORGIA 

State  total 

Footwear;  nonrubber _ 2,  603 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  supplies —  144 


Grand  total - 2,  747 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Metter,  Buena  Vista,  Carrollton,  Atlanta, 
Marietta,  Waycross,  Blackshear,  Flowery 
Branch,  and  Lawrenceville. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA¬ 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
INDIANA 

State  total 


Footwear,  nonrubber _ _ _ 1,  644 

Leather,  tanning _ -  247 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  supplies.  733 


Grand  total _ 2,  624 


Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Michigan  City,  Mishawaka,  Vincennes, 
Crothersville,  Freetown,  French  Lick,  Madi¬ 
son,  Medora,  Osgood,  Seymour,  Vevay,  and 
Winchester. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  XN  OTHER  STATES 

Footwear,  nonrubber;  employment  figures 
not  available. 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Colorado:  Denver,  Grand  Junction. 
Alabama:  Luverne,  Uniontown,  and 

Huntsville. 

Arizona:  Gilbert,  Phoenix,  Nogales,  and 
Tucson. 

Florida:  Gulfport,  Chipley,  Hialeah,  Mi¬ 
ami,  and  Hollywood. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  OTHER  STATES 


State  total  ( Puerto  Rico) 

Footwear,  nonrubber _ 2,  082 

Leather  tanning _  230 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers —  125 


Grand  total _ 2,  437 

State  total  ( Vermont ) 

Leather  tanning -  216 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  750 


Grand  total -  966 

Location  of  plants  not  available. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKOT  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  SenateAt  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrc wf. 

The/motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o’clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate/adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 

August  3,  1962,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

/  ♦ 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  2, 1962: 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia 

Edgar  H.  Bernstein,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30, 
1965. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  2, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 


of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  2,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  folio w- 


2  ing: 


4 


3 


6 


“(5)  to  establish  orderly  marketing  negotiating 
procedures  which  will  offer  nations  in  which  wages  or 
working  standards  are  significantly  lower  than  in  the 
United  States  a  fair  share  in  the  growth  or  change  in 
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12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
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the  domestic  consumption  in  such  manner  as  will  also 
prevent  unfair  competitive  advantage  over  United 
States  manufacturers  or  producers.” 

On  page  3,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“SEC.  203.  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  IMPORTS  FROM 
NATIONS  WITH  LOW  WAGES  OR  WORKING 
STANDARDS. 

“In  the  case  of  trade  with  any  nation  or  nations  in 
which  wages,  including  fringe  benefits,  and  working  stand¬ 
ards  with  respect  to  manufacturing  industries  are  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  such  wages,  including  fringe  benefits,  and 
working  standards  in  the  United  States,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall,  upon  request  of  the  President,  or  upon  its 
own  motion,  or  upon  application  of  an  interested  party, 
conduct  a  public  hearing  and  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  as  to  any  article  or  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  such  nation  or  nations  there  exists  a 
differential  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  is  due  primarily  to  such  lower  wages,  including 
fringe  benefits,  and  working  standards  and  which  gives  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  and  producers  of  such  article  or  articles 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  or  producers  of  like  or  competitive  articles  such  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  substantial  injury  to  such  domestic  manu- 


3 


1  facturers  or  producers  in  the  United  States  market.  If  the 

2  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation, 

3  find  that  injury  is  so  caused  or  threatened,  the  President 

4  may,  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) ,  negotiate  with  such  nation 

5  or  nations  and  proclaim  such  import  restrictions  as  are  ap- 

6  propriate  to  provide  such  foreign  competition  and  domestic 

7  manufacturers  or  producers  with  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 

8  share  in  the  growth  or  change  in  the  domestic  market  for 

9  such  article  or  articles.  Agreements,  negotiated  under  this 

10  section  may  he  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 

11  251  or  title  III.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  2, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  “any  of  the”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “the  first  purpose  together  with  any  of  the 

3  other”. 

4  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  14  through  20. 

5  On  page  4,  line  6,  before  the  period  insert  the  following : 

6  “,  and  that  the  United  States  accounted  for  25  percent  or 

7  more  of  such  value”. 
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On  page  4,  line  19,  before  the  period  insert  “,  and 
modifications  thereof”. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  “Huch”  in  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “Such  modification  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  be  made  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  correction  in  which 
event  it  must  be  made  before  the  date  on  which  the  first 
list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is  furnished  by  the 
President  to  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221) , 
or  (ii)  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  articles  on  which  the 
Commission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  section  221  (b) 
that  a  reduction  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified  in  section 
201  (b)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  produc¬ 
ing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  “in  use”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “made  public”. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “,  and”. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

“  (iii)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 


undertaken  to  he  made  in  the  currency  of  the 
exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basis.” 
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On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  and  make  them  public.” 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  or  to  any  article  as  to  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  section 
221  (b)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified 
in  section  201  (b)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  (3)  such  article  is  not  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United 
States;  and”. 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (4)  . 
On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  8,  line  14,  after  the  comma  insert  “and”. 

On  page  8,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(3)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  an  article  produced  in  significant  quantity 
in  the  United  States,”. 
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On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  5  through  11,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“  (b)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Commission 
shall  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  President  its 
findings  with  respect  to  each  such  article  as  to — 

“  (A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification  or  con¬ 
tinuance  may  he  extended  without  causing  or  threat¬ 
ening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sector 
of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles;  and 

“(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  mini¬ 
mum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import  restrictions 
required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a 
list  by  the  Commission. 

“  (2)  If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investigation  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  determine  that  a  modification  of  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  applicable  to  any  imported  article  would 
likely  result  in  (A)  a  significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the 
domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  products  in  relation 
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1  to  a  representative  base  period  (taking  into  account  a  decline 

2  in  order  bookings  of  domestic  industries  producing  articles 

3  requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production) ,  and  (B)  either — 

4  “  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 

5  domestic  industry  producing  such  products,  or 

6  “  (ii)  a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due 

7  to  shortened  work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in 

8  such  domestic  industry, 

9  the  Commission  shall  make  a  finding  that  such  modification 

10  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 

11  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be  made  with- 

12  out  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 

13  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

14  “  ( 3 )  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  pursuant  to  this 

15  section  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reason- 

16  able  public  notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  op- 

17  portunity  for  parties  interested  to  be  present,  to  produce 

18  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.” 

19  On  page  10,  line  9,  after  “for”  insert  “,  or  grant  a  con- 

20  cession  consisting  of,”. 

21  On  page  10,  line  23,  strike  out  “or  351”. 

22  On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word  “During”  in  line 

23  9,  strike  out  all  through  line  10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

24  following :  “The  President  shall  also  reserve”. 
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On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  “advice”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “findings”. 

On  page  12,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the 
following : 

“SEC.  226.  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  GRANTING  CON¬ 
CESSIONS. 

“  (a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification 
of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act, 
unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement 
and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  modifications  or  continuance  have,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  committed 
themselves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  on  terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable  than  those 
which  would  be  applicable  to  their  exports  of  such  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were 
to  proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in 
such  foreign  trade  agreement. 

“  (b)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement, 
the  President  shall  not  make  an  offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or 
in  part  a  request,  for  the  modification  or  continuance  of  duty¬ 
free  or  excise  treatment  with  respect  to  any  article,  unless  the 
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country  or  instrumentality  to  which  such  offer  is  made,  or 
which  requests  the  modification  or  continuance,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier  of  such  article  in  world  export  trade  (not 
including  the  exports  of  the  United  States)  as  shown  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  such  article  by  such  country  or 
instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  total  world  export  value  of 
such  article  (excluding  the  value  of  United  States  exports) 
during  the  most  recent  two-year  period  preceding  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  which  data  is  available. 

“  (c)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification 
of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that 
the  foreign  countries  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement  and 
would  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  modification  or '  continuance  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  other  than  those  countries  referred 
to  in  section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other  nontariff 
restrictions  and  subject  to  duties  and  other  charges  no  greater 
than  those  which  would  he  applicable  to  such  articles  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were  to 
proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in  such 
trade  agreement.” 
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On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  out  “226”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “227”. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  15  through  18  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “this  title,  together  with  a 
statement  accurately  identifying  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  the  limits  or  minimum  requirements  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sections  221  (b) 
and  408(c)  are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his  reasons 
for  the  action  taken  with  respect  to  each  such  article.” 

On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  “and  chapter  4  of  title 
III”. 

On  page  16,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  the  words  “a 
Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the  President”,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  Secretary  of  Commerce”. 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  18,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“SEC.  244.  PARTICIPATION  BY  INDUSTRY,  AGRICULTURE. 

AND  LABOR  IN  NEGOTIATIONS. 

“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating  any 
trade  agreement,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  homogenous  grouping  of  articles 
which  is  the  subject  of  negotiations  from  the  representatives 
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of  the  domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and  labor  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  19,  line  14,  strike  out  “unlimited”. 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  “unjustifiably”. 

On  page  19,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  “,  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
102”. 

On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  22,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  period  spec¬ 
ified  in  any  trade  agreement,  terminate,  by  appropriate  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  under  the  authority  of  section  211,  if 
he  determines,  under  the  criteria  of  that  section,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  most  recent  two-year  period  for  which  data  is 
available,  either  (1)'  that  the  United  States  exports  did  not 
account  for  at  least  25  percent  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  the  articles  in  the  category  covered  by  the  con¬ 
cession,  or  (2)  that  the  United  States  and  the  European 
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Economic  Community  together  did  not  account  for  80  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  such  value  during  such  period. 

“(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country,  party  to  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act,  suspends,  withdraws, 
or  otherwise  abrogates  a  commitment  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  trade  agreements,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  such 
country  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
concession  or  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  in 
reliance  on  such  commitment.  If  the  foreign  country  after 
such  notification  fails  promptly  to  restore  the  commitment 
into  full  force  and  effect,  the  President  shall  forthwith  termi¬ 
nate  such  concession  or  concessions  by  appropriate  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  proclamation  which  made  it  or  them  effective.” 

On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  “6,  7,”. 

On  page  26,  stiike  out  lines  12  through  19. 

On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  7  through  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(a)  (1)  Petitions  by  domestic  industries  for  import 
adjustment  shall  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  195f, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364)  ;  and  petitions  by  firms 
or  groups  of  workers  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  In”. 
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On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  2  through  4,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threatent  to  cause,  serious’  . 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be 
governed  by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364) 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  “,  in”  in  line  20,  strike  out 
all  through  line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under”. 

On  page  28,  line  25,  strike  out  “as  to  cause”,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause’  . 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  “In”  in  line  1,  strike  out  all 
through  line  6. 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  “,  in”  in  line  9,  strike  out 
all  through  line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under”. 

On  page  29,  strike  out  line  15,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
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the  following:  “in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,”. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the 
following : 

“(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.O.,  sec. 
1364(b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  new  sentence:  ‘The  Commission  shall  find  that 
increased  imports  have  caused  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products  when  the  evidence  received  during  its  investigation 
and  hearings  establishes  that  there  has  occurred  ( 1 )  a 
significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market  sup¬ 
plied  by  domestic  products  in  comparison  with  the  share  so 
supplied  during  a  representative  base  period  (taking  into 
account  a  decline  in  order  bookings  of  domestic  industries 
producing  articles  requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production) , 
and  (2)  either  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such  products,  or  (ii) 
a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due  to  shortened 
work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic 
industry.’  ” 

On  page  30,  line  13,  strike  out  “  (f)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(g)  ”. 
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1  On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12  through  25,  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

3  “  (a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 

4  sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 

5  with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  action 

6  or  report  as  specified  in  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 

7  ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 

8  1364(c)). 

9  “(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 

10  be  made — 

11  “  ( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 

12  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  or 

13  “(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 

14  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

15  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  ‘existing  on  July 

16  1,  1934’  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para- 

17  graph  (5)  of  section  256.” 

18  On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  1  through  20,  and  insert 

19  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

20  “(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 

21  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 

22  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364(c)  (2)  (B)),  is  amended 

23  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘two-thirds’  and  inserting  in  lieu 

24  thereof  the  word  ‘majority’.” 
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On  page  32,  line  21,  strike  ont  “(c)”  and  insert  “(d)”. 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  ont  “  (d)  ”  and  insert  “  (e) 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  ont  “  (b)  or  (c)  ”  and  insert 
in  lien  thereof  “(d) 

On  page  33,  line  5,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (f) 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  out  “(2)  or  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section”. 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  “Within”  in  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  49,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  designate  the  community  in 
which  each  affected  plant  of  the  affected  firm  is  located  as  a 
‘redevelopment  area’  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(P.L.  87-27)  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  such 
firm  the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  and  shall  accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected  firm 
and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits  provided  in  such  Act 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
sound  economic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  establishment 
and  workers.” 

On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike  ont  all 
through  line  16,  on  page  73,  and  insert  in  lien  thereof  the 
following : 
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“SEC.  321.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

“  (a)  A  group  of  workers  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  chapter. 

“(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  available  on  a  priority  basis 
to  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  sections : 
“SEC.  406.  FINDINGS  OF  FACT  REQUIRED  FOR  PRESI¬ 
DENTIAL  DETERMINATIONS. 

“Any  determinations  of  the  President  under  sections 
201  (a) ,  211  (a) ,  211  (b) ,  211  (c) ,  212,  213 (a) ,  213  (b) , 
232(a),  232(b),  254,  256(7),  or  302(a)  shall  be  based 
upon  findings  of  fact  by  the  President  that  the  conditions 
or  principles  specified  in  each  such  section  exist  or  are 
applicable  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  investigation  made 
incidental  to  such  determination. 

“SEC.  407.  PUBLICATION  OF  REPORTS. 

“The  reports  and  other  documents  described  in  sections 
213(c),  242(b)  (3),  and  301(g)  shall  be  made  public 
by  the  President  or  at  his  direction  as  soon  as  practicable 
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after  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specified  in  this  Act 
have  been  accomplished. 

“SEC.  408.  FOSTERING  INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
GROWTH  INDUSTRIES. 

“  (a)  Taking  note  of  the  persistent  high  levels  of  unem¬ 
ployment  existing  in  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  for 
encouraging  and  protecting  the  growth  of  new  domestic 
industries  and  domestic  industries  whose  operations  have 
been  characterized  by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
investment,  and  production  as  a  means  of  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  providing  jobs  for  the  Nation’s  growing  labor  force, 
the  Congress  declares  it  to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  no  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession 
proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  or  under  section  201  of 
this  Act,  shall  he  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the 
product  on  which  the  concession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a 
result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
industries  producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 
No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act 
to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  imported  article  or  to  bind  any 
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existing  customs  treatment,  if  such  action  would  cause  or 
threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
domestic  industries  producing  the  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products. 

“  (b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351) ,  into  conformity 
with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“  (c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
221  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  its  findings  with  respect  to  the  limit  to  which  modifica¬ 
tion  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance 
of  existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  imported  articles  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Act  without  causing  or  threatening  serious  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  industries, 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  produce 
the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

“(d)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ) ,  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  following:  ‘or  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  im- 
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pairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  which  produces  the  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products.’. 

“(2)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  (A)  by  inserting 
after  ‘directly  competitive  products,’  the  following:  ‘or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
a  new  domestic  industry  or  a  domestic  industry  whose  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  characterized  by  a  sustained  growth  in 
employment,  plant  investment,  and  production,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products,’;  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘or  impairment.’. 

“(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
‘serious  injury  to’  the  following:  ‘or  serious  impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of’.” 
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IIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  voted  to  report  bill  for  development  of 
'"ederal-State  outdoor  recreation/  Sen.  Javits  submitted  amendments  to  foreign 
trade  bill.  Sen,  Dirksen  inse^xed  items  regarding  alleged  gift  of  cattle  to 
^senhoxfer  by  Estes*  Sen,  McCarthy  inserted  article  commending  farm  cooperatives. 


SENATE 

_  / 

1.  RECLAMATION,  The/Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

S,  103,  to  autjtforize  the  construction  of  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project,  Calif,  (a  Rept.  1859).  p.  111703 

2.  WILDLIFE;  IJ/DER  SECRETARIES,  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  withou^vamendment  S. 

330U,  tcypermit  the  Under  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  (S,  Rept^.  185>6), 
p.  1U703 

3.  TRA^lfe  FAIRS,  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S,  3389,  to  p^yvnote 
e  Commerce  of  the  U,  S,  through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  (So  Rept,  I8>p). 

P.  1U703 

PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S,  316U,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  increase,  in  the 
case  of  children  attending  school,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  the  maximum  age 


-  2  - 


for  receiving  benefits  under  the  Act  (S.  Rept*  1855)>  and  S.  2937#  to  an  end  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  increases  in  certain  annuitie 
eliminate  the  option  with  respect  to  certain  survivor  annuities,  and  provide  ft 
■interchange  of  retirement  and  social  security  credits  (  S.  Rept*  1851*)  •  p. 


<703 


FISH  \ND  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION*  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with 
H.  R,  \J-171,  to  increase  the  public  benefits  from  the  national  fish  and 
ition  areas  through  their  incidental  or  secondary  use  for  pub 
tion  (S.Nijtept*  18^8),  and  S0  151*2,  to  authorize  Interior  to  conduct 


the  genetic 
valuable  in 
recreational 


of  sport  fishes  and  carry  out  selective  breeding  of 
programs  of  research,  fish  hatchery  production,  and 
"fishery  resources  (S*  Rept*  1857)«  P*  1U703 


dments 
ildlife 
recrea- 
of 


ch  fishes 
of 


6. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen*  Javits  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 

foreign  trade  bill,  including  an  amendment  for  the  establishment  of  a  council 
of  advisers,  composed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
groups,  to  advise  U.  S*  negotiators*  pp*  ll*705-7 


7*  ESTES,  Sen.  Dirksen  insext-ed  several  items  discussing  allegations  that  former 
President  Eisenhower  received  a  cow  as  a  gift  from/^Billie  Sol  Estes,  pp*  i 

11*723-1*  X  ! 


8,  TOBACCO,  Sen,  Moss  inserted  a*pi  commended  an  article  by  the  director  of  the 
statistical  research  section  of\£he  Americag/Cancer  Society,  "The  Effects  of 
Smoking."  pp.  11*712-7 


9*  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Sen.  Moss  inserted  ekcerpts  from  a  recent  speech  by  Sen* 
Morse  in  Salt  Lake  City,  including  cements  on  the  importance  of  natural  re¬ 
source  conservation,  pp.  11*717-9 


LO.  FARM  BILL.  Sen.  Douglas  inserted/n  article,  "Trouble  in  the  Filibuster’s  Wake 


Mansfield’s  Accord  with  Republicans  on  FarmNDill  is  Viewed  as  Risky."  p.  11*722 


11. 


COOPERATIVES.  Sen.  McCarthy  inserted  an  article  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  purpose  and  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tives,  "Cooperatives  Offer'  Emerging  Nations  a  PrlWte  Way."  pp.  11*729-30 


12. 


< 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3153,  to  guarantee  electric  consumers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy\generated  ah  Federal 
plants  in  that  regidn  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority*  Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  by  Sen,  Mansfield 
to  limit  debate  /6n  the  bill  beginning  Wed.,  Aug.  8.  pp.  liiJ28-9,  ll*770-8 


13.  ECONOMICS,  S aft,  McCarthy  inserted  a  digest  of  remarks  by  professor  Arthur  R. 
Upgren  on  "June  economic  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  and 
raises  some  questions  and  problems  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  solved." 
pp.  11*73^2 


11*. 


FARM  LABOR.  Sen,  Williams,  N.  J,,  expressed  concern  over  education  opportunities 
available  to  children  of  migratory  farm  workers  and  inserted  an  article,  "Mi- 

Si 


mt  Pupils  Miss  Schooling."  pp.  ll*739-UO 


15,/tf OUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  editorial  supporting  el 
lishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  pp.  11*778-9 


:ab~ 


16. 


WATER  RESOURCES;  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  opposition  to  legislatior 
authorizing  the  Fiyingpan-Arkansas  project,  stating  that  "it  is  foolish  to 
spend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  increase  the  fertility  and  productivity  of  lane 
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in  1958,  been  struggling  with  two  prob- 
Stems. 

\The  first  is  that  of  developing  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gresWthat  the  Center  serve  as  a  national 
forumvof  the  arts.  The  Center  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  develop  programs  which 
will  symbolize  the  importance  of  the  arts 
in  our  national  environment  and  will  re¬ 
late  the  National  Cultural  Center  to  the 
entire  country,  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  tnS  art  of  every  segment  of 
American  society,  and  every  geographic 
area.  \ 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  raising 
funds  to  plan,  builav  and  operate  the 
Center — a  task  which  Congress  left  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 
The  trustees  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  have  planned  a  nationwide  fund¬ 
raising  campaign,  to  allow  tn^  American 
people  to  express  their  support  for  this 
institution.  \ 

This  fundraising  program  will\reach 
a  climax  on  November  29,  1962, \n  a 
coast-to-coast  closed-circuit  t  elec  as  ten - 
titled  “An  American  Pageant  of  the 
Arts,”  which  will  be  a  presentation  of  thk, 
regional  art  of  our,  national  heritage; 
and  from  which  local  sponsoring  com¬ 
mittees  will  keep  up  to  50  perecnt  of  the 
proceeds.  This  dual  support  of  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  cultural  institutions  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Center’s  intentions 
of  strengthening  cultural  organizations 
everywhere. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup¬ 
porting  this  measure  as  evidence  of  our 
bipartisan  support  for  the  realization  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  and  its 
goals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  214) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  period  from  No¬ 
vember  26,  1962,  through  December  2, 
1962,  as  National  Cultural  Center  Week, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself ; 
Mr.  Fulbright,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  / 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES— AMEND¬ 
MENTS  / 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  he  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7913)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  bring  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
up  to  full  strength,  wnich  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


- - - *...  -  - - 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  eight  amendments  to  H.R. 
11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
for  printing  under  the  rule  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  remain 
the  table  until  the  end  of  business 
on  August  10,  in  the  event  any  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  desire  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
any  of  them.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virnigia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  the  last  amendment  which 
would  set  up  a  council  of  advisers  from 
major  industry,  agriculture  and  labor 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  giving  counsel 
and  advice  to  our  trade  negotiators. 

An  August  9,  this  Thursday,  I  shall 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  discuss  these  proposed  amendments 
in  detail.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  today  to  saying  only  that  I 
support  the  objectives  of  the  President’s 
trade  program  and  that  these  proposals 
are  intended  to  improve  its  ability  to 
serve  the  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States.  These  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  trade  expan¬ 
sion.  Indeed,  the  challenges  facing  our 
Nation  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  halfhearted  forays  into  foreign 
economic  policy.  We  must  place  all  of 
our  strength  and  capacity  into  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  these  eight 
amendments  and  a  brief  summary  ex¬ 
planation  of  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  importance  of  the 
amendments,  so  that  any  who  wish  to 
join  me,  may  notify  me  in  advance  of 
the  10th  of  their  desire  to  join. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  explanations  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14,  on  page  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  2 - SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  WITH  RESPECT 

TO  FULLY  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 
OR  AREAS 

“Sec.  211.  Basic  Authority. 

“(a)  The  President  may,  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  with  fully  developed 
countries  or  areas,  issue  proclamations  as  to 
articles  or  categories  of  articles  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  limitation  expressed  in  section 
201(b)(1):  Provided,  That  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions  shall  be  made  on  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industries  which  the  President  de¬ 
termines  to  have  the  greatest  demonstrated 
capacity  and  potential  for  export  expansion 
and  the  greatest  growth  potential  and 
highest  productivity. 

“(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
‘fully  developed  country  or  area’  means  (1) 
the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
(2)  any  other  foreign  country  or  area,  or 
any  group  of  such  countries  or  areas  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  customs  union  or  free  trade  as¬ 
sociation  (other  than  any  country  or  area 
described  in  section  231)  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has,  by  Executive  order,  designated  as 
a  fully  developed  country  or  area:  Provided, 
That  such  an  Executive  order  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  at  least  180  days  prior  to 
the  entering  into  of  any  trade  agreement 
with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  are  applicable.  In  making  any 
such  designation  the  President  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  output  per  worker  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  the  extent  of  manufac¬ 
turing  activity  in  the  country  or  area  to.  be 
considered  for  such  designation,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  such  output  and  the  extent  of 
such  activity  in  the  United  States." 

On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and 
insert  “(c)”. 

On  page  6,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 


"European  Economic  Community”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “fully  developed  coun¬ 
tries  or  areas”. 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  12  through  15, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(3)  the  fully  developed  countries  or  areas 
have  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which 
is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  such  countries  or  areas.” 

On  page  20,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

B 

“Sec.  253.  Utilization  of  Authority  To 
Enter  Into  Trade  Agreements. 

“The  authority  conferred  by  section  201 
(a)  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  be  utilized  by  the  President — 

“(1)  so  as  to  base  any  concession  made  by 
the  United  States  substantially  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  a  concession  in  obtaining 
the  extension  of  any  concession  made  by 
fully  developed  countries  or  areas  to  the 
United  States  to  all  other  countries  or  areas 
which  are  not  referred  to  in  section  231;  and 

“(2)  in  any  trade  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  such  authority,  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  arrangements  (including  the 
lowering  of  tariffs  on  specified  quantities  of 
products  and  the  rendering  of  marketing 
and  servicing  assistance)  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  stable  and  growing  markets  in 
fully  developed  countries  or  areas  for  the 
products  of  other  countries  or  areas  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  section  231  with  a 
minimum  of  economic  dislocation  and  a 
maximum  of  economic  benefit  to  such  mar¬ 
kets.” 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  “253”  and 
insert  "254”. 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  “254”  and 
insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  “254”  and 
insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  out  "253”  and 
insert  “254”. 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  “255”  and 
insert  "256”. 

On  page  22,  line  15,  strike  out  “256”  and 
insert  “257”. 

On  page  24,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“(8)  The  term  ‘fully  developed  country 
or  area’  means  (A)  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  (B)  any  other  foreign  coun¬ 
try  or  area,  or  any  group  of  such  countries 
or  areas  operating  as  a  customs  union  or  free 
trade  association  (other  than  any  country 
or  area  described  in  section  231)  which  the 
President  has,  by  Executive  order,  designated 
as  a  fully  developed  country  or  area.  In 
making  any  such  designation  the  President 
shall  consider  the  output  per  worker  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  extent  of 
manufacturing  activity  in  the  country  or 
area  to  be  considered  for  such  designation, 
as  compared  to  such  output  and  the  extent 
of  such  activity  in  the  United  States.” 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  out  "257”  and 
insert  “258”. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

c 

“Sec.  253.  Utilization  of  Authority  To  En¬ 
ter  Into  Trade  Agreements. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  utilize  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  section  201(a)  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  under  which  all  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  trade  concessions  pursuant  to  trade 
agreements  entered  into,  and  all  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  report  annually  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  organ  established  pursuant  to  said  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  the  progress  achieved  in 
(1)  improving  working  conditions  in  those 
industries  the  products  of  which  have  been 
subject  to  such  concessions,  and  (2)  raising 
living  standards  in  those  countries  or  areas 
which  are  dependent  on  such  industries.” 
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On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  “253”  and 
insert  “254”. 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  “254”  and 
insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  “254”  and 
insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  out  “253”  and 
insert;  **254** 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  “255”  and 
insert)  **256** 

On  page  22,  line  16,  strike  out  “256”  and 
insert  “257”. 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  out  "257”  and 
insert  “258”. 

D 

On  page  19,  line  18,  strike  out  “tolerance 
of  international  cartels”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “infringements  of  United  States  pat¬ 
ents,  copyrights,  or  registered  trademarks, 
or  tolerance  of  such  infringements  or  of 
international  cartels”. 

E 

On  page  33,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“Sec.  303.  Termination  of  Authority  to  Is¬ 
sue  Certificates  of  Eligibility. 

“(a)  No  certification  of  eligibility  shall  be 
issued  under  section  302  with  respect  to  any 
firm  or  group  of  workers  after  June  30,  1974, 
or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Congress  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  prescribe. 

“(b)  The  termination  of  the  authority  to 
issue  certifications  of  eligibility,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a),  shall  not  affect  the  eli¬ 
gibility  of  any  firm  or  worker  to  apply  for 
or  to  receive  adjustment  assistance  pursuant 
to  a  certification  of  eligibility  duly  issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  termination.” 

F 

On  page  75,  line  5,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  “Such  report  shall  also  show 
the  amount  of  funds  which  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  sections  312(d)  and 
337  and  have  been  expended  or  committed 
for  each  type  of  adjustment  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  by  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  III.” 

G 

On  page  75,  between  lines  21  and  22,  in¬ 
sert  the  following : 

“(d)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  bring 
up  to  date  and  publish,  at  intervals  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years,  the  ‘Summaries  of  Tar¬ 
iff  Information’.” 

H 

On  page  16,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

“(c)(1)  The  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  shall  appoint  a  Council 
of  Advisers  which  shall  consist  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  appointive  members  to  be  selected 
from  the  major  organizations  in  the  United 
States  representing  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  In  addition,  the  congressional 
delegates  to  negotiations,  selected  pursuant 
to  section  243,  shall,  during  any  period  in 
which  they  are  accredited  members  of  a 
United  States  delegation  to  any  negotiation 
under  this  title,  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  such  council.  The  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  such  council. 
Members  appointed  to  such  council,  while 
attending  meetings  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  and  reimbursement  as 
provided  in  section  401(3),  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  583)  shall 
apply  to  such  members. 

“(2)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advisers 
shall  give  advice  and  counsel  with  respect 
to  products  of  direct  interest  to  them  to 
members  of  any  United  States  delegation  to 
negotiations  under  this  title,  and  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  any  other  inter¬ 
national  meeting  dealing  with  modifications 
of  existing  trade  restrictions.  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall 


provide  members  of  the  council  with  such 
information  with  respect  to  such  negotia¬ 
tions  and  meetings,  as  he  determines  will  en¬ 
able  such  members  to  fully  and  effectively 
discharge  their  functions  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 


Summary  of  Amendments  to  the  Trade 

Expansion  Act  of  1962  (H.R.  11970)  Pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Javits 

Proposed  amendment  A  would  authorize 
the  President  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  a  mu¬ 
tual  basis  with  all  fully  developed  countries 
or  areas  of  the  free  world,  provided  that  the 
most  substantial  concessions  are  made  on 
the  products  of  the  strongest  U.S.  industries. 
The  determination  by  the  President  of  what 
is  a  fully  developed  country  or  area  shall 
be  based  on  output  per  worker  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  on  the  extent  of  indus¬ 
trialization.  Agricultural  products  which 
are  dealt  with  separately  in  H.R.  11970  are 
excluded  from  this  authority. 

Comment:  H.R.  11970  authorizes  tariff 
elimination  only  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  (EEC) ,  and  only  in  cate¬ 
gories  of  products  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  the  EEC  account  for 
80  percent  or  more  of  world  exports.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  concentration  on  the  EEC 
and  on  present  or  past  levels  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  has  three  serious  disadvan¬ 
tages:  (1)  While  the  EEC  members  remove 
trade  barriers  among  themselves,  the  United 
States  could  be  left  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  do  so  with  any  nation,  if  the 
EEC  decides  to  shut  us  out  or  if  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  become  a  member  of  the 
EEC;  (2)  effective  U.S.  bargaining  power 
with  the  EEC,  whatever  its  composition, 
would  be  diminished,  if  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  negotiate  for  the  broadest 
possible  concessions  with  other  nations; 
(3)  shaping  neogtiating  authority  to  exist¬ 
ing  trade  patterns  places  artificial  and  often 
unrealistic  constraints  on  our  negotiators, 
who  must  bargain  for  future  benefits  in  the 
context  of  rapidly  changing  international 
economic  conditions.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  js  designed  to  free  U.S.  trade  policy 
from  overdependence  on  the  EEC  and  from 
criteria  patterned  on  a  bygone  era  of  world 
trade. 

Proposed  amendment  B  would  direct  the 
President  to  shape  the  nature  of  U.S.  con¬ 
cessions  to  fully  developed  countries  or  areas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  extension 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  the 
less  developed  nations  from  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  ones;  would  direct  the  President  to 
utilize  his  negotiating  authority  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  orderly  expansion  of 
markets  for  the  exports  of  the  less  developed 
nations. 

Comment:  H.R.  11970  provides  for  no  di¬ 
rections  on  the  use  of  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  fully  developed  na¬ 
tions  to  share  the  burden  of  providing  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  developing  nations — a  burden 
which  the  United  States  has  been  carrying 
to  a  large  extent  alone.  The  two  parts  of 
this  proposed  amendment  are  designed  to 
accomplish  this  either  through  a  multilater¬ 
alization  of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
or  through  special  arrangements  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis — or  both. 

Proposed  amendment  C  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
enter  into  agreements  with  all  our  trading 
partners  for  the  submission  of  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  an  organ  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  achieved  in  raising  wage  and  living 
standards. 

Comment:  This  proposed  amendment  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  escalation  of 
international  labor  standards  and  to  place 
greater  pressure  on  exporting  nations  to  re¬ 
frain  from  subsidizing  their  exports  through 
artificially  depressed  wages.  This  idea  was 


suggested  by  the  AFL-CIO  delegation  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Trade  Union  Section  of  the 
European  Productivity  Agency  in  March 
1960.  It  also  reflects  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July  24,  1962. 

Proposed  amendment  D  would  specify  in¬ 
fringements  of  U.S.  patents,  copyrights  and 
registered  trademarks  as  actions  unjustifi¬ 
ably  restricting  U.S.  commerce  and  as  cause 
for  retaliatory  action  by  the  United  States. 

Comment :  It  is  doubtful  that  the  problem 
of  patents,  etc.,  has  ever  been  considered 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  context  of  our 
trade  policy.  Yet,  infringements  of  these 
United  States  held  rights  have  materially 
interferred  with  our  ability  to  export  and 
have  even  resulted  in  the  U.S.  Government’s 
purchase,  under  the  statutory  requirement 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  price,  of  foreign  goods 
made  according  to  pirated  patents. 

Proposed  amendment  E  would  provide  for 
a  termination  date  for  the  certification  of 
firms  and  workers  eligible  for  adjustment 
assistance;  would  provide  for  such  termina¬ 
tion  through  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

Comment:  H.R.  11970  has  no  such  provi¬ 
sion  for  termination  and  no  such  congres¬ 
sional  control.  I  believe  that  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  of  June  30,  1974,  provides  for  a 
reasonable  limit  to  the  program.  It  allows 
for  the  establishment  of  injury  from  im¬ 
ports  resulting  from  the  last  stage  of  tariff 
reductions  under  agreements  made  up  to  the 
June  30,  1967,  termination  date  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  negotiating  authority,  plus  2  ad¬ 
ditional  years.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  congressional  control  should  be  more 
firmly  established  than  is  contemplated  by 
the  “open  end”  authority  for  expenditures 
in  the  present  bill. 

Proposed  amendment  F  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  ex¬ 
penditures  and  commitments  under  the  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  program,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  report  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Trade  Expansion  Act  now 
required  by  H.R.  11970. 

Comment:  This  proposed  amendment  is 
designed  to  permit  stricter  congressional 
oversight  on  the  expenditure  of  adjustment 
assistance  funds  and  would  enable  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  to  obtain  a  better  per¬ 
spective  on  the  real  implications  of  the  trade 
program  in  terms  of  domestic  adjustments. 

Proposed  amendment  G  would  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  keep  up  to  date  and 
publish  at  least  every  5  years  the  “Sum¬ 
maries  on  Tariff  Information.” 

Comment:  These  “summaries”  have  not 
been  published  since  1948  and,  even  though 
the  data  is  kept  current  in  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  files,  it  is  difficult  for  students  of 
trade  policy  and  for  industry  to  obtain  this 
data  which  is  vital  to  their  research. 

Proposed  amendment  H  would  establish  a 
council  of  advisers,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  major  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  groups.  Its  chairman  would  be  the 
special  representative  for  trade  negotiations 
provided  for  in  section  241  of  H.R.  11970. 
Congressional  delegates  to  negotiations 
would  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  council. 
Any  or  all  members  of  the  council  with  a 
direct  Interest  in  an  article  under  negotia¬ 
tion  would  have  such  access  to  U.S.  negoti¬ 
ators  as  is  determined  by  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  to  be  necessary  to  give  advice  and 
information  to  the  negotiators.  Members  of 
the  council  would  receive  a  per  diem  allow¬ 
ance  while  serving. 

Comment:  H.R.  11970  does  not  appear  to 
provide  the  status  for  representatives  of  the 
private  sector,  necessary  for  the  best  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  detailed  knowledge  of  trade  and 
economic  conditions  which  these  representa¬ 
tives  dispose  of.  I  believe  that  this  proposed 
amendment  would  give  them  the  necessary 
status  without  subjecting  our  trade  negoti- 
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ators  to  undue  pressure  from  special  in¬ 
terests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


NOTICE  OFyHEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT\ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  onyTrading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  proposals  to  amena\section  9(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  JEnemy  Act  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  22, 
1962,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Only  GovernmentXwitnesses 
will  be  heard  on  this  day.  \ 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX  \ 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

Address  entitled  “Assignment  for  the  Six¬ 
ties  :  To  Strengthen  the  Arm  of  Liberty,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold,  presi¬ 
dent,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Editorial  entitled  “Praise  for  Boys  State 
Program,”  published  in  the  Herald-News, 
Passaic,  N.J.,  on  June  29,  1962. 

Editorial  entitled  “Educational  Milestone,” 
published  in  the  Call,  Paterson,  N.J.,  on  June 
29,  1962;  and  editorial  entitled  “The  Land- 
Grant  Dream,”  published  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  on  July  3,  1962. 

Editorial  entitled  “Thank  You,  NEA,” 
published  in  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening 
Press  on  June  22,  1962. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

Editorial  entitled  “Who  Wants  War?”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer  of 
August  2,  1962. 

Editorial  entitled  “Another  Bunker  Hill,’’/ 
published  in  the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer 
of  August  3,  1962.  / 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER:  / 

Article  on  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking, 
published  in  the  Wallowa  County  Chieftain 
of  July  8,  1962.  / 

By  Mr.  CLARK:  / 

Article  entitled  “Philadelphia:  Policing 
the  Police,”  written  by  Ruth/Marossi  and 
Jerald  Krefetz  and  published  in  the  Re¬ 
porter  magazine  for  July  19,  1962. 

Statement  of  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  relating  to 
the  recent  Supreme  /Court  decision  on 
prayer  in  the  New  York  public  schools. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

Article  entitled  /The  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,”  published  i/cently  in  Latin  American 
Business  Highlights,  the  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cjfase  Manhattan  Bank. 

By  Mr /SPARKMAN: 

“Ready  Reference  Guide  to  Senate  Press 
Aides,”  published  in  the  July  1962  issue  of 
the  National  Publisher. 

,gy  Mr.  METCALF: 

Column  entitled  “Literary  Montana,”  writ¬ 
ten/by  John  K.  Hutchens,  published  in  the 
nA  York  Herald  Tribune  on  August  6, 
2962. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
WHITING  WILLAUER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  death  of  Whiting  Willauer  at 
his  summer  home  on  Nantucket  Island, 
Mass.,  on  Monday,  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  public  servant  who  made 
important  contributions  to  his  country, 
especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Willauer  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Honduras  from  1954  to  1958,  and  then 
became  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  where 
he  remained  until  1960.  He  also  served 
as  a  special  assistant  to  former  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  Herter.  Ambassador 
Willauer  was  among  the  first  of  our  en¬ 
voys  in  the  Caribbean  area  to  sense  the 
true  nature  of  Fidel  Castro’s  government 
in  Cuba,  and  urged  that  our  Government 
speak  out  against  it. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
Mr.  Willauer  received  his  law  degree  at 
Harvard  University.  Following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Harvard,  he  joined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  firm  of  Bingham,  Dana  and  Gould/ 
where  he  specialized  in  admiralty  law. 
Later  he  was  employed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Department  of 
-Justice,  and  the  Federal  Power  CgJmmis- 
aion.  / 

jDuring  World  War  II  he  worked  to  get 
support  for  Gen.  Claire  Chermault’s  Fly¬ 
ing  Tigers,  which  flew  surnames  from  In¬ 
dia  to  China,  and  in  1946 Une  and  General 
Chennauh  established/  the  Civil  Air 
Transport  Co.  Mr. /Willauer  became 
president  and  vice/ chairman  of  the 
board  of  thRt  company.  During  the 
Korean  conflicttfiis  group  helped  move 
supplies  into  Kprea.  He  resigned  from 
the  organization,  lh  1954,  when  President 
Eisenhower  Appointed  him  Ambassador 
to  Honduras.  \ 

I  knew/Mr.  Willauer 'and  respected  his 
judgme/t.  His  passing a  serious  loss 
to  the/Nation.  \ 

T</his  wife,  the  former  Louise  Knapp 
Russell  of  Nantucket,  his  son  Whiting 
Russell  Willauer  of  Washington,  and  his 
/daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Nash  of  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Saltonstall  ana\I  ex¬ 
tend  our  sympathy.  \ 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RELIGION 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  carried  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  entitled 
“Church  and  State:  Why  the  People 
Should  Define  the  First  Amendment”  in 
its  issue  of  July  12,  1962.  This  editorial 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  various  resolu¬ 
tions  to  amend  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  first  amendment  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Engel  case..  For  this  reason,  I  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

Church  and  State:  Why  the  People  Should 
Define  the  First  Amendjkent 

Reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  prayer  in  public  schools  breaks  down 
roughly  into  three  categories:  (1)  Those 
content  with  the  decisioj*  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  a  religiously  stenle  state.  (2)  Those 
concerned  by  the  decision,  as  exemplified  by 
our  morning  contemporary,  but  content  to 
accept  it.  (3)  Those  concerned,  as  the  News 
is,  to  the  point  oy  favoring  positive  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  governi/ental  recognition  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  pervasive  and  immensely  valuable  re¬ 
ligious  trad  i/on.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  the  community’s  inter¬ 
est,  we  tlfink  it  worthwhile  to  consider  the 
amendment  question  from  both  sides. 

The/argument  for  acceptance  of  the  de¬ 
cision  is  pinned  to  the  claim  that,  in  the 
Regents  Prayer  case,  the  Court  made  a  narrow 
decision  or,  as  the  Observer  puts  it,  a  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  decision.  It  is  said  in  addi¬ 
tion  that  debate  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  divisive  in  a  pluralistic  so¬ 
ciety  such  as  ours.  This  latter,  of  course, 
is  a  mere  debater’s  point;  all  issues  of  sub¬ 
stance  are  divisive.  A  mature  democracy 
cannot  draw  back  from  great  questions  in 
fear  of  controversy. 

Certainly  the  Court,  capping  the  divisive 
desegregation  and  reapportionment  cases 
with  provocative  language  in  the  prayer  case, 
shows  no  disposition  toward  reticence.  The 
plea  for  patience  and  restraint,  if  valid  at 
all,  should  more  properly  be  addressed  to 
the  Court  itself. 

The  Court  perforce  is  ingenious  in  leaving 
constitutional  ■  hairs  unsplit  when  it  deems 
avoidance  of  an  issue  the  wiser  course.  It 
waited,  for  example,  58  years  before  finding 
in  the  14th  amendment  a  constitutional 
stricture  against  segregation  of  the  races  in 
education  and,  by  swift  extension,  in  parks, 
swimming  pools,  buses,  pools,  et  cetera. 

The  Court,  in  sum,  has  the  power  of  dis¬ 
cretion  in  constitutional  matters;  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  use  that  discretion  wisely  in 
the  prayer  case  cannot  reasonably  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  argument  for  timid  accept¬ 
ance  by  responsible  citizens  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  and  convictions  may  be  offended  by 
the  Court’s  holding. 

No,  the  main  argument  for  acceptance  is 
that  the  Court’s  decision,  being  relatively 
narrow,  does  not  raise  issues  worthy  of  con¬ 
stitutional  debate  among  the  citizens  who 
are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  constitutional 
questions.  And  this  argument,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  goes  directly  counter  to  the  evidence;  it 
.is  contrary  to  what  the  Court  has  done  and 
said  in  the  few  first  amendment  cases  that 
hKve  been  decided. 

TOiat  the  Court  is  about  is  the  process  of 
defining  the  first  amendment  for  the  first 
time  and  establishing  its  meaning  for  future 
generations.  Moreover,  it  is  asserting  a 
meaning'in  a  sensitive  field  that  is  contrary 
to  what  Justice  Reed  once  called  the  ac¬ 
cepted  habits  of  our  people,  and  doing  so  in 
a  manner  capable  of  upsetting  practices 
embedded  in  oVr  society  by  many  years  of 
experience.  Nowyof  course,  the  Court  up¬ 
sets  traditions  in  naany  fields;  it  must  do  so 
if  the  Constitutiork  is  to  remain  a  living 
document.  And  it  yould  be  unthinkable 
to  propose  that  the 'people  intervene  in 
murky  matters  such  asy taxation,  criminal 
procedures,  or  international  agreements. 

But  for  two  principal  reasons,  the  present 
Court  cannot  claim  any  overriding  com¬ 
petence  in  deciding  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment :  \ 

1.  The  Court  is  without  the  guidance  of  a 
body  of  precedent.  Rather  thanydrawing 
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upon\the  distillation  of  decades  or  argument 
and  thought,  the  Justices  are  relying  upon 
their  own  opinions  plus  those  lay  views  to 
which  tli^y  may  cleave.  Because  the  first 
significant 'first  amendment  case  came  to  the 
Court  in  1947,  Justice  Black  cannot  quote 
Marshall,  Holtoes,  Brandeis,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  shapers  of  constitutional  doc¬ 
trine.  Justice  Black  quotes  Justice  Black. 
And  Justice  Douglas,  regretting  the  holding 
in  that  first  case,  Erfsrson  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  reverses  Justice  IJouglas. 

2.  The  Court  is  without  the  guidance  of 
the  intent  of  the  frames.  In  the  debates 
of  the  constitutional  convention  there  is 
little  evidence  as  to  what  toe  framers  meant 
by  an  establishment  of  religion.  What  evi¬ 
dence  there  is  has  been  sifted'throughly,  of 
course,  but  there  is  nothing  'approaching 
agreement  among  scholars  or  lawyers.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  through  it.  Harvard  professor  of 
government  Robert  G.  McCloskey  notes  that 
one  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the 
literature  on  the  subject  is  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  each  partisan  demolishes  the 
positive  arguments  of  his  opponents  and  toe 
corresponding  diffculty  each  has  in  estab-^ 
lishing  his  own  interpretation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment’s  intention  on  irrefutable  ground. 

Finally,  we  return  to  the  phrase  “narrow 
decision”  and  ask  what  that  means — if  any¬ 
thing.  John  Marshall,  deciding  to  require 
then  Secretary  of  State  James  Madison  to 
deliver  papers  of  appointment  to  two  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  ( Marbury  v.  Madison,  1803) 
established  the  Supreme  Court's  right  to  re¬ 
view  acts  of  the  Congress  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures.  In  upholding  conviction  of  a  man  for 
selling  lottery  tickets  (Cohens  v.  Virginia, 
1821)  Marshall  established  the  right  of  a 
citizen  convicted  in  a  State  court  to  carry 
his  case  into  Federal  courts. 

All  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  narrow 
in  the  sense  that  they  pronounce  upon  a 
specific  question  posed  by  one  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  the  original  desegregation  de¬ 
cision  (Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  1954) 
the  Court  specifically  ordered  the  admission 
of  a  few  Negro  children  to  a  few  schools. 
The  important  question  is  not  the  decision, 
but  the  doctrine,  which  the  decision  asserts. 

Our  reading  of  the  first  amendment  cases 
convinces  us — barring  amendment  or  the 
meaningful  assertion  of  opposition  through 
consideration  of  an  amendment — that  the 
Court  is  framing,  and  will  continue  to  frame, 
a  doctrine  of  rigid  and  absolute  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Justice  Black,  to  be 
sure,  has  not  yet  accepted  Justice  Douglas’ 
radical  strictures  against  the  employment 
of  chaplains,  for  example,  but  he  is  coming 
that  way  fast  enough  under  his  own  mo¬ 
mentum.  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Fitzpatrick,  a  close  student  of  the 
Constitution,  notes  correctly  “the  general/ 
expectation  *  *  *  that  the  Court  decision 
(on  prayer)  will  reach  to  all  religious  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  public  schools.”  / 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable  institution  that  is  the  Sifpreme 
Court,  we  submit  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
for  the  people  to  participate  in  defining  the 
first  amendment  for  themselvesr  and  their 
children.  To  disagree  with  th/Court  is  not 
to  attack  or  demean  it.  The  V2  amendments 
following  those  embodied  yin  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are,  some  of  them/ of  far  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  question  of  whether  the 
Nation  will  continue  t a/recognize  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion  on  its/rigins  and  its  history 
in  a  time  of  great /testing  with  a  fanatic 
philosophy  of  materialism. 

Whether  or  nor  Mecklenburgers  favor  or 
disapprove  consideration  of  an  amendment, 
they  deserve  t6  know  that  the  Court  has 
made  no  narrow  decision;  indeed,  that  such 
a  decision  id  highly  improbable,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  id  the  barely  touched  field  of  the 
first  amendment. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  JOE  H.  BOTTTJM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  many  old  friends  in  South 
Dakota  and  his  many  new  friends  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  South  Da¬ 
kota’s  junior  Senator,  Joe  Bottom,  is 
today  celebrating  his  59th  birthday. 

I  think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
on  the  occasion  of  his  59th  birthday 
Senator  Bottom  no  longer  wears  the 
mantle  of  the  “baby  Senator”  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  on  this  occasion 
he  moves  up  one  notch  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  ladder  of  seniority. 

I  suspect  that,  due  to  the  tragic  and 
unfortunate  passing  of  our  beloved 
friend,  Henry  Dworshak,  Joe  Bottom 
will  go  down  in  history  with  one  desig¬ 
nation  attached  to  his  name,  at  least, 
and  that  is  that  he  has  been  the  bearer 
of  the  designation  of  “baby  Senator” 
^probably  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
t{ian  any  other  Senator  who  has  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  because  it  was  less 
than  3  weeks  ago  that  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  confirma¬ 
tion.  \ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the' 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  / 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  take  it  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  Senator  Bottom  i/about 
the  quickest  man  off  the  bottoHi  in  the 
Senate  for  some  tone.  / 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  is  also  a  fast  man  tow  am  the  top. 

Mr.  MILLER.  MrAPn/ident,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  fromNsouth  Dakota, 
in  conveying  congrat/latiohs  to  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  /South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottom]  on  the/occasion  of.  his  59th 
birthday.  I  express  the  hope\that  he 
will  continue  /to  represent  ou\  sister 
State,  adjacent  to  my  own  State  of 
Iowa,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that,  he 
will  climh/to  the  top  in  the  yearsNto 
come.  /  \ 

Mr./DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiir 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a 
unan  of  great  vigor.  I  know  how  he  com¬ 
ported  himself  when  I  campaigned  in 
that  great  State.  I  know  the  vitality 
and  vigor  he  possesses.  I  am  sure  he 
will  use  it  in  addressing  himself  to  the 
public  business.  May  his  energy  never 
diminish,  even  though  his  years  will  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  U.S.  Senate  1  year 
from  today  will  salute  my  friend  on  the 
occasion  of  his  next  birthday,  and  that 
he  will  enjoy  the  same  health  and  vigor 
he  now  enjoys.  I  hope  that  he  may 
spend  many  future  birthdays  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 
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Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  real  privilege  to  join  in  congratu¬ 
lating  the  junior  Senator  from  South' 
Dakota,  Senator  Joseph  H.  Bottom,  /hi 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday  anniversary. 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case/  for 
whom  I  had  the  highest  respect,  lfsed  to 
tell  me  of  Joseph  Bottom's  rer/arkable 
ability  and  diligence,  and  in /the  short 
time  I  have  known  Senator/ Bottom  I 
have  been  highly  impressed/by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  more'  than  lived  up 
to  his  excellent  reputation.  Our  Na¬ 
tion,  as  a  whole,  and /South  Dakota  in 
particular,  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  man  in  this  body /and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  will  be  privilege  to  have  his  services 
for  many  years./ 


FOREIGN  AID  “FUMBLES” 

Mr.  MHIjER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ri/ord  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Dave/port  Daily  Times  entitled  “Con¬ 
gress  Fumbles  Its  Opportunity.” 

In  the  editorial  is  presented  the  view 
that  Congress  should  be  a  little  more 
'careful  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  specifically  three  points 
are  made. 

The  first  is  that  expenditures  should  be 
reduced  in  order  to  assist  this  Nation  to 
preserve  its  financial  integrity.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  the  amount  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  reduced  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  pressure  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  The  third  is  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  curbing  as¬ 
sistance  to  Communist-dominated  na¬ 
tions. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  third  point,  the  language 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  does 
place  considerably  more  restrictions  on 
the  President’s  powers  to  dispense  aid  to 
Communist  countries  than  heretofore 
existed. 

With  respect  to  the  first  two  points, 
the  Congress  will  have  an  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cut  down  when  it  considers  the 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  foreign  aid. 
\There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Fumbles  Its  Opportunity 

President  Kennedy  signed  the  bill  Wednes¬ 
day  by  wmch  Congress  authorized  $4,672  mil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  aid.  It  was  a  case  of  turning 
the  key  in  the  lock  barring  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  muted  States  had  in  1962  to 
remedy  several  Ills. 

There  had  been\signs  earlier  that  Congress 
might  this  time  fulfill  its  responsibility  first 
to  cut  down  on  the  expenditures  which  have 
helped  perpetuate  t/e  Nation’s  financial 
disorder.  Specifically,  \n  the  second  place, 
a  reduction  in  foreign \id  would  help  to 
bring  foreign  payments  near  a  balance  which 
would  stem  the  dangerous  Vutflow  of  gold. 
Third,  the  chance  was  frittered  away  to  put 
some  sort  of  a  check  on  the\use  of  such 
funds  to  benefit  Communist  countries. 

On  any  of  the  three  counts,  orhall,  there 
is  no  question  of  popular  supportX  In  the 
course  of  the  battle  over  the  restrictions 
which  were  proposed  and  then  allowed  to 
be  chopped  from  the  foreign  aid  bill,  there 
was  strange  reasoning  that  some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  were  lending  support  beV 
cause  they  felt  It  would  be  popular  at  home. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep,  Findley  criticized  whea£'Nprovision  in  Senate  version  of  farm  bill. 
Sen.  Fulbright  commended  purchase  of  suaar  a\  world  price.  Senate  committee  re¬ 
ported  bill  for  retirement  credit  for  dertain\ederal-State  cooperative  service. 

Sen,  Pell  submitted  amendments  to  foreign  trade\)ill.  Rep.  Alexander  urged  tariff 
relief  for  domestic  textile  industry 


SENATE 

1.  SUGAR.  Sen.  Fulbright  referred  to  a  recent  increase  rn  the  size  of  the  global 

sugar  quota  by  this  Department,  commended  the  increased  purchases  of  sugar  at 
world  prices,  and  stated  that  the  "import  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  ac¬ 
tion  last  week  was/ in  the  words  of  an  administration  official,  to  show  that 
the  global  quota /system  works  and  the  country  quota  system  upes  not."  pp. 
15585-7 

2.  PERSONNEL.  T he  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported\ithout  amend¬ 

ment  S.  2366,  to  allow  civil  service  retirement  credit  to  Federal^mployees  for 
service  i /  certain  Federal-State  cooperative  programs  (S.  Rept.  1880)  .  p.  15621 
The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the  Commerce  Committee  approved  for\full 
committee  consideration  with  amendment  S.  Con.  Res.  53,  expressing  the\sense  of 
the  Congress  that  air  travel  by  Federal  employees  should  be  performed  on\U.  S. 
aii/flag  carriers  on  a  space  available  basis,  p.  D732 

Jen.  Humphrey  commended  the  promotion  of  Clarence  R.  Eskildsen  to  the  pos\ 
fion  of  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  p.  1560‘ 


* 

tabled  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
own  tl^e  satellite  system  (pp.  15591-9).  By  a  vote  of  53  to  17,  tabled  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Humphrey  to  provide  that  the  President  shall  supervise  and 
approve  any  foreign  negotiations  regarding  the  satellite  program  (/p.  15614-5) 
By  a  vote\>f  61  to  10,  tabled  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  provide  that  the 
satellite  corporation  shall  give  the  Government  priority  in  the /Transmission 
of  its  communications  (pp.  15619-20).  / 

4. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Pell  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
foreign  trade  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  compile  a  comparative 
real  wage  index  for  various  countries  and  providing  assistance  to  local  com- 
-munities  adversely,  affected  bv  the  foreign  trade  program,  pp.  15621-3 

5. 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  tabulation  on  the  status  of/commercial  treaties  wit 
Latin  American  countries,  pp.  15609-11  / 

TOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  announcement  by  the  Independent  Television 
Authority  of  Great  Britain\imposing  restrictions/on  the  advertising  of  ciga-  / 
rettes  by  television,  p.  15624  / 

6. 

INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  effects  of  interest  rates  and  other 
factors  on  the  national  economy. \pp.  15547-61 

HOUSE/ 

7. 

TARIFFS.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  3985, /to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose 
a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  bread,  pp. \)733-4 

Rep.  Alexander  urged  tariff  relief  for  the  domestic  cotton  textile  industry 
and  said,  "It  is. .  .necessary  aped  imperative  that  favorable  action  be  taken 
immediately."  pp.  15521-2  /  \ 

8. 

AIR  POLLUTION.  The  Interstice  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  12833,  to  amert^  the  act  of  July  14,  1955, ( 
relating  to  air  pollution  control,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  an  addition 
al  two-year  period,  p/  D733  \ 

9. 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Findley  criticized  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  bill  and  aaid,  "No  farm  bill  at  all  thikyear  is  far  better 
than  the  one  the  /Senate  is  now  considering."  p.  15518  \ 

10. 

FOOD  STAMPS.  ROp.  Moore  stated  that  one  county  in  his  district  is  eligible  for 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  that  several  in  Rep.  Bailey's  district\are  also  eligi¬ 
ble  for  participation,  p.  15522  \ 

11. 

PUBLIC  WORKS.  Rep.  Cramer  commended  a  recent  administration  decision  to  accele 
rate  the  Federal  highway  program,  and  said,  "I  urge  the  administration  to  ac¬ 
celerate  other  public  works  programs  that  have  already  been  authorized^ and 
funded  and  proven  programs  to  meet  unemployment  problems  and  to  abandotk  the 

12 
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H.KVA449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  TJariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  religious 
purposes; 

H.R.  1085X  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  spun  silk 
yarn,  and  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
towing  carriage  iW  the  use  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute;  and 

H.R.  10928.  An  acVto  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  lVgt  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

REPORT  OP  A  CO'MMITTEE 

The  following  report  of\t  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the ''Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service^  without 
amendment : 

S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  l^prvice 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  computation  of  accredited  service,  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States'cr 
instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  othel 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1880) . 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  3642.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1101  (b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  importation  of  certain  wools  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  polishing  felts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  660  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
misuse  of  common  carriers’  funds  derived 
from  commerce,  in  order  to  expand  the  cover¬ 
age  of  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  ; 

S.  3644.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  addition  to  the  Adams  National 
Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  PARAGRAPH , 

1101(b)  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1101  (b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  a§K  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatf  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  statement  prepared  by 
me,  in  explanation  of  the/nill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  fallowing  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and/appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  wjfl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3#42)  to  amend  paragraph 
1101(b)  of  Vast' Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Vast  duty-free  importation  of 
certain  wo^is  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  polishing  felts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bush,  pyas  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  inferred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  1101(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1001, 
par.  1101(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
“pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate  and  mirror 
glass”  immediately  after  “papermakers’ 
felts,”. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
wool  or  hair  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bush 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
paragraph  1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1001,  par.  1101(b))  to  per¬ 
mit  the  duty-free  entry  of  certain  coarse 
wools  which  are  not  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  provided  those  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  “pressed  felt  for  polishing 
plate  and  mirror  glass”. 

Paragraph  1101(b)  lists  a  number  of  prod- 
;ts  for  which  such  wools  may  be  entered 
frfce  of  duty  provided  a  bond  is  posted  guar¬ 
antying  their  end  use  in  such  products/ 
The  sill  would  simply  add  “pressed  felt  fa 
polishing  plate  and  mirror  glass”  to  this  /fst 
of  products.  0 

This  bill  is  of  great  importance  to  Vfe  felt 
industry  ih.  this  country.  The  tariff  on 
imports  of  fait  products  made  abroad  from 
these  same  coarse  wools  was  recently  reduced 
by  20  percent  in.  the  multiple  ctuxntry  tariff 
negotiations  heldSat  Geneva  earlier  this.  year. 
Even  before  the  211  percent  tariff  reduction 
just  mentioned,  felNof  thisr  type  were  being 
imported  at  pricesS.  substantially  below 
domestic  production  <Wts  for  these  felts. 
This  statement  alone  sarVes  amply  to  under¬ 
score  the  significance  o\the  bill  to  the 
American  felt  industry. 

I  .am  advised  that  annual  ikaports  of  these 
coarse  wools,  on/a  grease  basis,  ha*ve  been 
running  at  something  less  thanvme  million 
pounds.  The/average  grade  of  these  wools, 
under  the  system  used  to  designate  coarse¬ 
ness,  is  36js  to  40’s  and  is  thereforekas  the 
present  law  requires,  coarser  thanv  46 ’s. 
These  Wools  in  their  principal  typeVare 
designated  as  British  Wool  Type  220  (EWT 
220)/ 

I  have  indicated,  wools  of  this  coarsens 
fss  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  country 
Ither  than  perhaps  in  entirely  insignificant 
quantities.  They  are,  in  fact,  virtually  un¬ 
known  in  our  domestic  production  of  wool. 
For  this  reason,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this 
bill  will  engender  any  opposition.  It  will 
not  hurt  any  American  industry  but  will 
be  of  great  help  to  the  domestic  felt  in¬ 
dustry,  a  relatively  small  but  important 
segment  of  our  economy. 

I  understand  that  the  various  executive 
departments  having  an  interest  in  this 
legislation  have  no  objection  to  its  enact¬ 
ment.  In  particular,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  have  no  objection  to  legislation 
for  this  purpose. 

I  recommend  accordingly  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  be  enacted  by  the  Senate. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  AD¬ 
DITION  TO  ADAMS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re¬ 
quest,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  5.08  acres  of  land  to  be 


/ 

added  to  the  Adams  National  Historj^ 
Site  at  Quincy,  Mass,  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  .(S.  3644)  to  autlibria€  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  lands  for  addition  to  the 
Adams  National  Historic  Sit/f  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request/was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

- - ■ 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  some  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  trade  expansion  bill, 
H.R.  11970. 

Wisely  negotiated  agreements  under 
the  trade  program  offered  by  President 
Kennedy  offer  many  opportunities  for 
expanded  trade  with  -the  countries  of 
rthe  Common  Market  and  other  nations. 
However,  we  cannot  neglect  or  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  problems  which  an 
expanded  trade  program  can  cause,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  some  of  our  industries 
will  be  subject  to  increased  competition 
from  low- wage  industries  abroad.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  effect 
upon  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  compile  a  comparative  real 
wage  index  which  would  contrast  the 
average  real  wages  or  earnings — in  terms 
of  purchasing  power — for  a  worker  in 
an  American  industry  with  the  average 
real  wages  or  earnings  for  a  worker  in 
the  same  industry  in  a  country  with 
which  we  would  be  negotiating  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  my  thought  that  this  index 
would  be  used  as  a  guide  when  negotiat¬ 
ing  tariffs  and  that  any  modification  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  with 
respect  to  manufactured  articles  would 
be  directly  related  to  how  the  wage  index 
for  the  industry  in  the  country  producing 
the  product  compared  with  the  index  for 
the  American  product. 

My  amendment  provides  that  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  provide 
the  President,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa-^ 
tives,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  with  these  indexes,  and  they 
would  consider  whether  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
to  relate  the  wage  index  to  tariff  agree¬ 
ments.  Such  an  index,  I  believe,  would 
help  to  protect  our  industries  from  un¬ 
fair  foreign  competition,  and,  especially, 
if  agreements  were  made  contingent 
upon  and  in  proportion  to  periodic  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  wage  differential,  this 
could  well  provide  an  incentive  toward 
improving  wages  in  those  industries  of 
other  countries  where  the  wage  index 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  index  for 
the  equivalent  U.S.  industry. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  several 
amendments  which  I  believe  would 
strengthen  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962.  I  strongly  believe 
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that  adjustment  assistance  must  be  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  this  trade 
expansion  program.  It  is  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  domestic  problems  which 
may  be  created.  While  I  approve  of  all 
of  the  present  adjustment  provisions,  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  strong  enough. 
In  my  judgment,  we  must  have  a  more 
responsive  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  provide  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  meaningful  assistance  to  af¬ 
fected  firms  and  communities  in  cases  of 
import  injury  in  enabling  them  to  ad¬ 
just  to  import  competition. 

In  this  connection,  I  submit  an 
amendment  which  will  make  grants,  in 
addition  to  loans,  available  to  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  installing 
new  machinery,  or  modernizing  or  con¬ 
verting  existing  machinery.  These  in¬ 
centive  grants  naturally  would  be  made 
within  the  context  of  the  firm’s  certified 
adjustment  proposal  if  such  a  grant  is 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  enable  the 
firm  to  carry  out  its  approved  adjustment 
proposal,  and  would  cover  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  approved  ad¬ 
justment  project. 

This  is  not  a  new  principle.  When 
we  condemn  a  man’s  house  or  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  implement  an  urban  renewal 
program,  we  compensate  him  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  sacrifice  in  the  public  interest. 
If  a  man’s  business  is  injured  in  the 
national  interest  of  expanding  trade, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  not  apply. 

The  next  amendment  I  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  recognizes  that  in  some  instances, 
an  affected  firm  or  firms  may  well  have 
deep  roots  in,  and  great  importance  to, 
the  economic  life  of  a  particular  com¬ 
munity.  Indeed,  there  are  communities 
in  my  own  State  and  throughout  the 
United  States  whose  economy  is  almost 
solely  dependent  upon  a  single  industry. 
My  amendment  would  authorize  such 
a  community  which  suffers  serious  in¬ 
jury  through  idling  of  productive  facili¬ 
ties  and  unemployment  resulting  from 
expanded  imports  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance.  This  would  include 
technical  assistance  and  appropriate  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  for  .public  facilities 
which  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  particular 
community. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  some  com¬ 
ments  regarding  other  improvements  to 
the  bill,  although,  in  this  connection,  I 
am  not  submitting  formal  amendments 
at  this  time.  I  believe  it  is  inequitable 
that,  according  to  the  present  provisions 
of  this  bill,  no  worker  may  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  unless  he  had  lost 
his  job  30  days  after  the  bill  becomes 
law.  This  means,  of  course,  that  work¬ 
ers  in  import-troubled  businesses  who 
have  already  lost  their  jobs  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  for  businesses  is  retroactive  in  that 
it  may  be  based  on  economic  conditions 
before  the  passage  of  the  1962  act  and 
one  criterion  for  deciding  that  any  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  and  still  is  in  trouble 
is  that  there  is  serious  unemployment. 
I  believe  this  difference  in  treatment  be¬ 
tween  firms  and  workers  is  unfair. 


In  my  judgment,  too,  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  try  to  reduce  certain  time  limits 
and  set  others  so  that,  for  example,  a 
small  firm  which  is  injured  would  not 
be  insolvent  by  the  time  governmental 
action  could  be  mobilized.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
already  has  at  hand  many  of  the  relevant 
statistics,  would  be  able  to  make  a  de¬ 
termination  such  as  is  required  under 
section  301(b)  (1)  and  (2)  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  120  days,  while  determina- 
itions  for  firms  and  workers  should  be 
made  promptly  and  well  within  the 
maximum  of  60  days. 

Another  thought  I  have  in  connection 
with  adjustment  assistance  is  that  it  is 
tremendously  important  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  to  this  end 
grants  should  be  made  to  appropriate  re¬ 
search  institutes  in  order  to  develop  new 
products  and  lines  for  use  in  affected  in¬ 
dustries.  In  this  way,  small  firms  would 
have  the  advantage  of  large  expenditures 
which  could  not  be  divided  up  or  ration¬ 
alized  on  a  small  individual  firm  basis. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  my 
conviction  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  strong  trade  adjustment 
provisions  must  be  a  vitally  important 
part  of  any  realistic  trade  expansion 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  227.  Indices  Concerning  Certain  La¬ 
bor  Costs  in  Foreign  Countries. 

“(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare 
suitable  indices  to  provid  a  current  and  con¬ 
venient  basis  for  comparison  of — 

“(1)  the  average  real  wages  or  earnings 
(in  terms  of  purchasing  power)  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries 
of  foreign  countries  which  produce  manu¬ 
factured  articles  to  be  considered  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  duties  or  other  Import  restric¬ 
tions;  and 

“(2)  the  average  real  wages  or  earnings 
(in  terms  of 'purchasing  power)  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  domestic  industries  which  produce 
articles  which  are  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  articles  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(D- 

In  determining  average  real  wages  or  earn¬ 
ings  in  any  industry,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  fringe  benefits 
(including  free  meals  at  the  plant,  health 
and  social  security  benefits,  and  free  trans¬ 
portation)  are  received  by  workers  in  the 
industry  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages. 
In  relating  wages  or  earnings  to  purchasing 
power  the  Secretary  shall  consider  available 
and  relevant  price  indices  on  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  In  the  preparation  of  such 
indices  the  Secretary  may  request  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  any  of  the  executive 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

“(b)  The  indices  prepared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  indices  shall  be  considered 
by  the  President  and  such  committees  in 
determining  whether  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  au¬ 


thorizing  the  President  to  make  any  offer  to 
a  foreign  country  for  the  modification  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  manufactured  articles,  contingent 
upon  and  in  proportion  to,  such  periodic  re¬ 
ductions  in  any  wage  differential  that  may 
exist  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  in¬ 
dustries  as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate 
in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  certain 
foreign  industries  to  bring  their  wages  more 
closely  in  line  with  those  prevailing  in  com¬ 
parable  domestic  industries.” 

B 

On  page  36,  line  20,  strike  out  “or  loans” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “loans,  or  grants”. 

On  page  37,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Grants  shall  be  made  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  funds 
available  to  the  firm  for  the  acquisition,  in¬ 
stallation,  modernization,  or  conversion  of 
machinery.” 

On  page  37,  line  10,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  39,  line  14,  after  “314”  insert  “in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  guarantee,  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  loan,”. 

On  page  39,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  sub¬ 
section  as  follows: 

“(g)  (1)  Any  grant  under  this  chapter 

shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
of  acquiring  and  installing  new  machinery, 
or  modernizing  or  converting  existing  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  to 
any  firm  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  grant  is  essential  in  order  to  enable 
such  firm  to  carry  out  its  certified  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  by 
regulation  provide  for  such  supervision  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  granted 
under  this  chapter  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not  wasted 
or  dissipated.” 

c 

On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  “4”  and 
insert  "5”. 

On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  "or  3”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  3,  or  4”. 

On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  out  “or  indus¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "industries, 
or  communities”. 

On  page  27,  line  17,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  “In  the  case  of  a  community, 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  representative  of  the  community, 
including  a  public  organization  or  associa¬ 
tion.” 

On  page  29,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in¬ 
sert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

“(3)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  com¬ 
munity  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap¬ 
ter  4,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  an  industry  determination 
under  subsection  (b) ,  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  an  article  produced  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  being  imported  int®  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury 
to  the  economy  of  such  community.  In 
making  its  determination  under  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  con¬ 
siders  relevant,  including  idling  of  produc¬ 
tive  facilities  of  one  or  more  firms  situated 
in  the  community,  the  resulting  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  under-employment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  economy  of 
the  community  depends  upon  the  produc¬ 
tive  activities  of  such  firm  or  firms.” 

On  page  29,  line  18,  strike  out  “(3)”  and 
insert  “(4)”. 

On  page  29,  line  24,  after  “industry”  insert 
",  or  a  community  the  economy  of  which  is 
affected  by  such  industry,”. 
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On  page  31,  line  6,  strike  out  "or  (c)(2)* 
and  insert  (c)(2),  or  (c)(3)”. 

On  page  31,  line  7,  after  “workers”  insert 
"or  community”. 

On  page  31,  line  24,  strike  out  “or”. 

On  page  31,  between  lines  24  and  25,  In¬ 
sert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  provide,' with  respect  to  such  Indus¬ 
try,  that  communities  the  economies  of 
which  are  dependent  substantially  on  such 
industry  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter 
4,  or”. 

On  page  31,  line  25,  strike  out  “(4)”  and 
Insert  “(5)  ”. 

On  page  32,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

“(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  4,  any  community 
the  economy  of  which  is  dependent  substan¬ 
tially  on  an  industry  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  acted  under  subsection 
(a)  (4) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such  community 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  determined  to  result 
from  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree¬ 
ments)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  to  such  community.” 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  out  “or  group 
of  workers”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

",  group  of  workers,  or  community”. 

On  page  32,  line  24,  strike  out  “or  group 
of  workers”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

“,  group  of  workers,  or  community”. 

On  page  67,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
a  new  chapter  as  follows : 

“CHAPTER  4 - ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITIES 

“Sec.  339.  Certification  of  Adjustment 
Proposals. 

“(a)  A  community  certified  under  section 
302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chap¬ 
ter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing 
its  application,  the  community  shall  present 
a  proposal  for  its  economic  adjustment. 

“(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  either  technical  assistance 
or  financial  assistance,  or  both.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment 
assistance  shall  be  provided  to  a  community 
under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment  pro¬ 
posal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce— 

“(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  mate¬ 
rially  to  contribute  to  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  and 

"(2)  to  demonstrate  that  the  community 
will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its 
own  resources  for  economic  development. 

"(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  community 
which  has  applied  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  *  this  chapter  in  preparing  a  sound 
adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
such  community  prior  to  certification  of  its 
adjustment  proposal. 

“(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  in  force  only  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescribe. 

“Sec.  340.  Use  of  Existing  Agencies. 

“(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re¬ 
fer  each  certified  adjustment  proposal  to 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  proposal. 

“(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal,  each  agency  shall  promptly — 

“(1)  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal 
relevant  to  its  functions,  and 

“(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
its  determination  as  to  the  technical  and 


financial  assistance  it  is  prepared  to  furnish 
to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

“(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
agency  to  which  an  adjustment  proposal  has 
been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ad¬ 
justment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  sections  341  and  342 
to  the  community  concerned. 

“(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  to  communities,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  341.  Technical  Assistance. 

“(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340 
(c),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide 
to  a  community,  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  determines  to  be.appropriate,  such 
technical  assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  economic  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  community. 

“(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  and 
section  339(c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  •  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  or  institutions. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re¬ 
quire  a  community  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  section  or  section  339(c)  to  share 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

“Sec.  342.  Financial  Assistance. 

“(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340(c) , 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a 
community,  or  any  public  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  such  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans  or  grants,  or  both,  as  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  will  materially  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  of  the  community.  Such 
loans  may  be  made  directly  or  through  the 
purchase  of  securities  and  obligations  of  the 
community  or  any  public  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof. 

“(b)  Loans  or  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
funds  available  for  the  purchase  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  land  for  such  public  facility  usage, 
and  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera¬ 
tion,  expansion,  or  improvement  of  such 
public  facilities,  as  will,  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  assist  in 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  community 
by  providing  improved  opportunities  in  the 
community  for  economic  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 

“(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
financial  assistance  under  this  section 
through  agencies  furnishing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  under  other  law. 

“(d)  In  administering  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  have  the  powers  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  316(a) . 

“Sec.  343.  Conditions  for  Financial  Assist¬ 
ance. 

“(a)  Loans  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a)(1),  (a)(2), 
(a)  (3),  (a)  (4),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  7  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

“(b)  Grants  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
set  forth  in  (a)  (1),  (a)  (2),  (a)  (3),  (b),  and 
(c)  of  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 


it  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  commu¬ 
nity  to  carry  out  its  certified  adjustment 
proposal.” 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  "4”  and  in¬ 
sert  “5”. 

On  page  72,  line  14,  strike  out  “5”  and  in¬ 
sert  “6”. 

On  page  73,  line  3,  strike  out  “and  3”  and 
insert  “,  3  and  4”. 

On  page  77,  after  line  12,  insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

“(7)  The  term  ‘community’  means  a  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of,  or  an  incorporated  or 
unincorporated  town  in,  any  State  (including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) ,  and 


shall  include  the  District  of  Columbia.” 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
\ON  NOYO  RIVER  AND  HARBOR, 

CALIFORNIA  (S.  DOC.  NO.  121) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[MrV  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  June  22,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  \of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,\  together  with  accompanying 
papers  land  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Noyo  River  and  Har¬ 
bor,  Calk.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report\be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  with)  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  IB  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
OF  KANSAS  RIVER  AND  TRIBU¬ 
TARIES,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  AND 
COLORADO  \s.  DOC.  NO.  122) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  November  13,  1961,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Kansas  River  and 
tributaries,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  works,  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as\a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF\  NOMINA¬ 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  V)N  FOR¬ 
EIGN  RELATIONS  \ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  om  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
yesterday  the  Senate  received  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  France.  \ 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  ncrtt  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate.  \ 
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tESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP- 


On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered,  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
dendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Address  deliverea\by  Ted  Sorenson,  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  to  the  Western 
States  Democratic  Conference,  August  6, 
1962. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Address  entitled  "Vi&t  U.S.A.:  New 
Friends  and  Dollars  for  America,”  delivered 
by  Voit  Gilmore,  Director,  Uffi.  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  before 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association’s  annual 
convention  at  Morehead  City,  N.Oy  on  July 
12,  1962. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

Editorial  entitled  “Cut  Costs,  Then  Reduce 
Taxes,”  published  in  the  Columbia, 
Record  of  August  13,  1962. 

Sundry  editorials  broadcast  over  radio  stX- 
tion  WOKE,  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  August 
9,  and  19,  1962,  relating  to  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  and  foreign  aid  to  Brazil. 

Editorial  entitled  “Administration  Incit¬ 
ing  Negroes,”  published  in  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  of  August  12,  1962,  dealing  with 
racial  disturbances  in  Albany,  Ga. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  Mr.  Butler)  : 

Letter  dated  August  6,  1962,  from  Senator 
Butler  to  President  Kennedy,  together  with 
sundry  newspaper  articles  dealing  with  the 
development  and  construction  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “U.S.  Policy:  Let  Red 
China  Stew,”  written  by  Donald  May  and 
published  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of 
August  9,  1962. 

Sundry  editorials  dealing  with  the  cloture 
motion  to  limit  debate  on  the  communica¬ 
tions  satellite  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JORDAN  W.  CHAMBERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  even  though  we  know  that  death 
will  come  to  every  man,  it  is  always  a 
shocking  and  sad  time  when  a  good 
friend  is  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

As  he  was  to  countless  thousands  of 
persons,  Jordan  W.  Chambers  was  a 
good  and  loyal  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chambers,  officially,  was  a  con¬ 
stable  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Democratic/ 
committeeman  of  the  19th  ward, 
was  the  oldest  member  in  point  of  service 
on  the  St.  Louis  Democratic  City  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  his  ability  and  leadership 
were  not  confined  by  ward  bomwlaries. 
His  was  the  vital  support  whicbf  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  helping  to  win  a /first  term 
U.S.  Senate  seat  for  Harry/S.  Truman. 
Thus,  Mr.  Chambers  had  a/major  role  in 
the  making  of  a  President.  But  he  was 
no  stranger  in  this  role /fantastic  major¬ 
ities  in  his  and  otheiywards  of  St.  Louis 
had  no  small  part  Jn  carrying  Missouri 
for  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Through  all  his  Successes,  yes,  and  fail¬ 
ures,  too,  Jordan  Chambers’  word  was  his 
bond.  He  neJer  went  back  on  his  word. 

Jordan  Chambers’  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  and  his  deep  understanding 
of  people  and  the  problems  of  his  city, 
State,  smd  Nation  will  be  greatly  missed. 
White'  he  grew  to  national  prominence 
and/power  in  the  councils  of  his  party, 
Jordan  Chambers  remained  a  deeply 


human  man  who  got  his  greatest  pleasure 
from  doing  things  for  others.  He  helped 
countless  thousands. 

One  of  Mr.  Chambers’  greatest  accom¬ 
plishments  was  in  the  practical  direction 
he  gave  to  the  growing  enlightenment 
which  is  making  our  Constitution  a  liv¬ 
ing  guarantee  of  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Jordan  Chambers’  accomplishments 
were  so  many  that  he  became  a  legend 
in  his  lifetime.  In  itself,  that  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  how  well  he  spent  his  allotted  time 
on  earth. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  IN 
BRITAIN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Independent  Television  Authority  of 
Great  Britain  has  submitted  a  most  con¬ 
structive  suggestion  regarding  cigarette 
advertising.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  note  published  by  the 
Postmaster  General  of  England  relating 
tto  this  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

TextNdf  Note  Published  by  the  Postmaster, 
General  op  England  in  the  Official  Re 
port  ot  the  House  of  Commons,  July 
1962,  CtercEENiNG  Action  Taken  by  /the 
iNDEPENDtaSTT  TELEVISION  AUTHORITY  IN 
Connection  With  Cigarette  Advertising 
ON  TELEVISIC 

The  authorityNhas  concluded  itj  review  of 
cigarette  advertising  in  the  light  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and, 
with  the  support  of  the  advertising  advisory 
committee,  has  askecNthe /program  compa¬ 
nies  to  secure  modifications  that  will  inolude 
the  avoidance  of  those  aspects  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  which  could  reasonably  be  taken  to 
make  a  special  apneal  toy.  young  people. 
Neither  the  authority  nor  its\advisory  com¬ 
mittee  think  it  reasonable  to  bh  so  discrimi¬ 
nating  as  to  use/their  powers  toyexclude  all 
■cigarette  advertising  from  independent  tele¬ 
vision  alone. /Action  has  already  beten  taken 
by  the  toba/co  industry  voluntarily  tb  with¬ 
draw  all  j/garette  advertising  until  abQut  9 
p.m. 

The  Authority  is  now  securing  modifies 
tions/of  the  advertising  so  that  in  the  futi 
thene  will  be  no  advertisements  that  can  be\ 
seRn  clearly  to  come  within  the  following 
road  classes: 

(1)  Advertisements  that  greatly  over¬ 
emphasize  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
cigarettes. 

(2)  Advertisements  featuring  the  conven¬ 
tional  heroes  of  the  young. 

(3)  Advertisements  appealing  to  pride  or 
general  manliness. 

(4)  Advertisements  using  a  fashionable 
social  setting  to  support  the  impression  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  “go-ahead”  habit  or 
an  essential  part  of  the  pleasure  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  modern  living. 

(5)  Advertisements  that  strikingly  present 
romantic  situations  and  young  people  in 
love,  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  link  the 
pleasures  of  such  situations  with  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  smoking. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
TAXPAYER 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  a  special  press  release  from  the 
Taxpayers’  Association  of  New  Mexico, 
including  an  essay  written  by  Laurie  D. 


Bourne,  a  student  at  Eisenhower  Junior 
High  School  in  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  essay  contest 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pressre¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  Lottie 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Voice  op  the  Netw  Mexico  Taxpayer 

This  week’s  message  was  mailed/to  us,  and 
came  from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Bill  of 
Rights  essay  contest,  and  was  written  by 
Laurie  D.  Bourne;  she  is  a  student  at  Eisen¬ 
hower  Junior  High  Schooj/in  Carlsbad,  N. 
Mex. 

“MR.  BILL  OV  RIGHTS 

“Since  there  is  only  one  of  me  in  the 
United  States,  this  composition  won’t  be  ex¬ 
actly  like  anybody/else’s.  The  words  and 
punctuation  will  >Te  different.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  whose  interpretation  you  read  or  hear, 
the  guarantees/under  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
the  same  to / every  citizen  of  the  United 
States — bigpSr  little,  rich  or  poor. 

“My  history  book  was  the  first  acquain¬ 
tance  I  Wad  with  Mr.  Bill  of  Rights.  Being 
somewpat  older  than  myself,  I  (sic)  had  a 
little /rouble  understanding  him  at  first.  He 
told/me  his  father,  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  given 
h ufi  a  special  meaning  that  little  people  like 
le  could  interpret  in  their  own  ways. 

"After  I  closed  my  book,  I  got  to  thinking 
about  what  my  new  friend  had  said.  I  am 
a  Protestant  and  will  always  remain  so. 
However,  a  good  friend  of  mine  is  a  Catholic. 
Freedom  of  religion,  h’mmm — why  that 
means  I’m  free  to  go  to  Sunday  school, 
church,  choir  and  youth  fellowship  wherever 
I  please. 

“Freedom  of  speech — that  means  I  can 
criticize  our  government  and  say  or  write 
most  anything  I  want  to.  Of  course,  I’m 
not  going  to  say  to  someone,  ‘I  don’t  like 
your  hair,  shoes,  dress,  etc.’  Mom  and  Emily 
Post  wouldn’t  consider  that  proper.  But 
still,  I  can  cry  out  if  something  harms  me. 

“Guarantee  of  trial  by  jury.  Mr.  Bill  of 
Rights  certainly  stressed  this  one.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  without  this  right  people 
wouldn’t  have  half  a  chance  for  freedom. 
This  means  that  no  official  can  walk  up  to 
you  and  say,  ‘You’re  guilty.  Come  to  Jail  or 
pay  me.’  You  have  a  right  to  know  what 
you  are  being  charged  with,  and  you  can 
refuse  to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
incriminate  you — unless  of  course  you  are 
on  trial  by  a  jury. 

“Freedom  to  limit  the  right  of  search.  Let 
me  see.  This  means  that  nobody  can  come 
into  my  house  and  behave  like  a  cyclone. 
Anything  in  my  drawer  or  in  my  pocket 
is  marked  ‘Private.’  The  police  can  search 
me  If  I  have  done  something  definitely  il¬ 
legal,  Niut  I  don’t  ever  intend  to  do  so,  not 
with  su«h  bountiful  opportunities  as  I  have. 
My  family,  my  friends,  my  country  and  my 
future  areVll  protected  by  Mr.  Bill  of  Rights. 

“He  surelyunakes  the  United  States  a  won¬ 
derful  place  t\  live — doesn’t  he?” 

HAGUE  PROTOSOL  TO  THE  WARSAW 
CONTENTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHTv  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  there  be 
inserted  at  this  point \n  the  Record  a 
press  release  which  I  issued  today  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  executiVe  branch  has 
submitted  its  recommendaiytens  on  the 
Hague  Protocol  to  the  Warsaw’  Conven¬ 
tion,  together  with  executive  branch  cor¬ 
respondence  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  theNstate- 
ment  and  correspondence  were  oraered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  folloSrs: 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  the  chairman  ... 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  an- 


StA'ftTCj 


rfus,.  y  }  >" 


1 
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FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  an  AID  release  on  the  amount  of  U.  S.  for- 
eign\assistance  business  received  by  various  States,  and  contended  that  "Wi/s- 
consih  is  getting  less  than  one- third  of  the  share  it  should  get  on  a  prp'-rata 
basis. \pp.  16295-6 


LI.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  continued 
executive  consideration  of  H,  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 


1962,  and  "agreed  tentatively  to  amend  section  102  of  the  bill,  the  Statement 
of  Purposes,  by  requiring  that  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  must  be  trade 
benefits."  p.  D761 


-  4  - 


19.  IN 


21. 


24. 


KMATION;  PAMPHLETS.  Rep.  Michel  criticized  this  Department’s  pamphlet, 
"Packet  for  the  Bride,"  and  stated  that  "there  are  a  number  of  charges  made 
agaihst  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  benefits  to  the  consumer  rather 
the  farmer;  and  this  is  just  another  example."  pp.  16270-1 


20.  PRICES;  LABELING.  Rep.  Randall  discussed  some  of  the  principles  of  qualify 

stabilization  as  expressed  by  the  proposed  bill  and  urged  support  for  passage 
of  the  bill\  pp.  16268-9 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  ''Rep.  Schwengel  opposed  passage  of  the  public  works 
bill  and  Stateckthat  is  is  inadequate,  unsound,  and  could  very  we 


the  creation  of  bhe  "largest  political  ’slush  fund’  with  the 
that  the  Congress  has  ever  passed."  pp.  12271-4 


;eleration 
end  up  in 


money 


22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  \Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Mon. ,  the/ following  will  be 
considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules:  S.  3574,  to  extend  International 
Wheat  Agreement;  H.  R.  X195,  to  add  lands  to  Wasatch  National  Forest;  and  S. 

4,  Padre  Islands  NationaV  Seashore.  He  also  stated  that,  on  Tues.  the  public 
works  acceleration  bill,  and  that  on  Wed.  the  experiment  station  research 
facilities  bill  will  be  considered,  p.  16264 


23.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  27. \p.  16281 


ITI 


IN  APPENDIX 


FOOD  STAMPS.  Extension  of  remarks  o^Rep.  Hal^  criticizing  the  handling  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  inserting  a  newspaper  article  to  substantiate  his  state 
ment  (p.  A6356-7)  .  Rep.  Ray  inserted\he  same  article  (pp.  A6369-70) . 


25.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  auditorial  on  the  trade  expansion  bill 
entitled  "Deadly  Threat  to  State"  amd  a  statement  by  Congressman  Rivers  on  the 
same  subject  "Rivers  Sees  Socialization  in  Trade  Act  -  Threat  to  South  Carolit 
Payrolls,  Congressman  Says."  pp.  A£362-3 


26.  MONOPOLIES.  Extension  of  remarks /6f  Rep.  Patman \and  insertion  of  an  address 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association 
reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  our  antitrust  program,  pp.  A6364-5 


27.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Gathings/extended  his  remarks  and^nserted  an  Arkansas 

agricultural  editor's  article  "The  CED  Report:  Dark-A&e  Remedy  for  Farmers' 
Ills."  pp.  6368-9 


28.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Extension'of  remarks  of  Rep.  Blatnik  and  insertion  of  an  article 
in  support  of  the  pending  public  works  acceleration  bill.  pp.  A6366-7 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rains  in  support  of  the  public  works  bill  and 
insertion  of  a  table  showing  projects  planned  or  being  plannedXin  areas 
eligible  for  aid/under  this  program,  pp.  A6378-82 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


29.  RESEARCH.  W.  R.  12959,  by  Rep.  Glenn,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  tl\e  Inter! 
or  to  construct  two  modern  stern  ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  research^yto 
Merchant^ Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


30. 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  12961,  by  Rep.  Holifield,  to  amend  the  Administrative  Expdnsc 
Act yof  1946  (60  Stat.  806),  as  amended  (5  USC  73b-l)  ,  to  authorize  payment  o'! 
expenses  for  storage  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  civilian 
fiployees  assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations;  to  Government  Operations  Conwnitte 
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retail  Paul  B.  Fay  and  Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Mott, 
Judge\Advocate  General,  both  of  the  Navy;  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attorney  General;  and  Rear 
Adm.  HaKpld  A.  Houser,  USN  (retired),  representing 
the  Retirea\Officers  Association. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Committee  on  Commerce:  The  committee  continued 
hearings  on  S.  324Y  to  provide  for  the  strengthening 
and  improving  of  tns  national  transportation  system; 
and  S.  3243,  to  exempt\ertain  carriers  from  minimum 
rate  regulation  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
certain  commodities,  receiving  testimony  from  D.  W. 
Brosnan,  Southern  Railways,  System ;  and  Ben  W. 
Heineman,  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

TRADE  EXPANSION 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  continued  its  execu¬ 
tive  consideration  of  H.R.  11970,  proposed  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  after  which  it  announced  the 
following  actions: 

The  committee  agreed  tentatively  to  amend  section  102  of  the 
bill,  the  Statement  of  Purposes,  by  requiring  that  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  derived  must  be  trade  benefits. 

Paragraphs  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  Statement  of  Purposes  were 
deleted.  These  refer  to  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries 
and  the  prevention  of  Communist  penetration.  It  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  the  balance  of  the 
Statement  of  Purposes  was  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  program. 

Deleted  section  231  of  House-passed  bill,  substituting  therefor 
related  provision  in  existing  law.  This  is  the  section  relating  to 
Communist-dominated  areas  and  the  change  would  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  present  practice  of  granting  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This  section  was 
further  amended  to  include  specific  reference  to  Communist 
China  as  one  area  which  may  not  receive  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Committee  will  continue  consideration  of  this  bill 
tomorrow. 

INVESTIGATION— USDA-ESTES 

Committee  on  Government  Ope/ations:  The  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  continued  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  financial  activities  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  re¬ 


D7dl 

ceiving  further  testimony  from  Emery  E.  Jacobs,  a 
former  employee  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Lands,  in  executive  session, /Approved  for 
full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S.  783, 
providing  for  the  addition  of  certain  property  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  the  Independence  Nationd  Historical  Park; 
S.  3335,  to  change  the  name  of  /Big  Hole  Battlefield 
National  Monument  to  Big  H9K  National  Battlefield, 
and  revise  the  boundaries  th^feof;  S.  3451,  providing 
relief  for  residential  occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  improvements  have  been 
placed ;  S.  3283,  to  amend  the  Enabling  Act  of  Arizona 
to  allow  the  sale  of  Lyfds  granted  to  the  State;  S.  3019, 
to  convey  certain  reab property  of  the  U.S.  to  the  State  of 
Maryland;  and  S/3160,  to  amend  the  act  concerning 
homestead  entr y  on  land  containing  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
so  as  to  extencrits  provisions  to  the  townsite  laws  appli¬ 
cable  in  Ahtska;  and  without  amendment  S.  3566,  to 
change  the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu¬ 
ment  to/Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  the  full  committee 
widrout  recommendation  S.  3530,  authorizing  establish- 
£nt  of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area, 
5a.,  and  N.J. 

rmmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Committee 
concluded  its  hearings  on  H.R.  7927,  proposed  Postal 
Revision  Act  of  1962,  after  receiving  testimony  from 
Representative  Cunningham;  Bela  Bachkai,  American 
Hungarian  Federation;  and  Christopher  Emmet,  Amer¬ 
ican  Frienck  of  the  Captive  Nations,  New  York  City. 

Statementsswere  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
by  Representatives  Ashbrook,  Baring,  Beermann,  Der- 
winski,  Dole,  ana.  Rousselot ;  Rev.  I.  K.  Cross,  president, 
Eastern  Baptist  Institute;  Ralph  T.  Kilgore,  Pikeville 
College,  Kentucky;  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  was  announced  that  the  record  would  remain  open 
until  Wednesday,  August^,  for  the  inclusion  of  addi¬ 
tional  written  material. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Amon 


Bills  Introduced:  15  public  bills,  H.R.  12954-12968; 
5  private  bills,  H.R.  12969-12973;  and  1  resolution, 
H.J.  Res.  859,  were  introduced.  Page  16282 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

S.  3317,  relating  to  personal  property  coming  into  the 
custody  of  the  property  clerk,  Metropolitan  Police  De¬ 
partment,  amended,  filed  on  August  21  (H.  Rept.  2257) ; 


H.R.  10916,  relating  to  false  statements — insurance 
acts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  amended,  filed  on 
August  21  (H.  Rept.  2258) ; 

H.R.  12418,  amending  the  act  entitled  N).n  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control  the 
spread  of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases^  ap¬ 
proved  August  11, 1939,  as  amended,  filed  on  Augusls^i 
(H.  Rept.  2259) ; 
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HSR.  12467,  relating  to  die  appointment  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of,  Columbia  Armory  Board,  filed  on  August  21 
(H.  Rept/  2260) ; 

Two  private  bills,  S.  149  and  H.R.  10897  (H.  Repts. 
2261  and  2262^  respectively) ; 

S.  2250,  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  (H.  Rept.  2263) ; 

Conference  report  On  H.R.  10062,  extending  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa  (H.  Rept. 
2264) ;  \ 

H.R.  12833,  extending  the' Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
(H.  Rept.  2265) ;  and 

H.R.  1179 9,  defining  local  agencies’  interests  in  water 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Government  (H.  Rept. 
2266).  Pages  16281-16282 

Legislative  Program:  The  legislative  program  for  the 
week  of  August  27-September  1  was  announced  by  the 
majority  leader.  Page  1 6264 

Calendar  Wednesday:  Agreed  to  dispense  witfi_  Cal¬ 
endar  Wednesday  business  of  August  29.  page  f*265 

Arizona  Minerals:  The  House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendments  to  the  following  two  bills  relating  to  Ari-  \ 
zona  minerals,  requested  conferences  with  the  Senate, 
and  appointed  Representatives  Edmondson,  Rogers  of 
Texas,  Morris,  Saylor,  and  Wharton  conferees  on  both/ 
bills ; 

.  / 
H.R.  8134,  authorizing  sale  of  mineral  rights  tq  the 

surface  owners  of  some  4,500  acres  near  Phoenix';  and 
H.R.  10566,  to  withdraw  some  425,000  acres  at'  Tucson 
from  all  forms  of  mineral  entry.  page  1 6265 


August  23,  1962 


referre 


Bills  Referred:  Two  Senate-passed  bills  were 
to  appropriate  committees.  page  y628i 

Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  12:49  p.n/.  until 
Monday,  August  27,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  tfie  House 
will  consider,  under  suspension  of  the  rules/ 18  miscel¬ 
laneous  bills,  also  will  act  on  4  bills  relating  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  (for  titles  of  bills  seepage  16246). 

Committee  Meetings 

FOOD-DRUG  ACT 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce :  Con¬ 
cluded  hearings  on  H.R.  /1581,  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  .Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  to  assure  the/$afety,  efficacy,  and  reliability  of 
drugs.  Heard  testimony  from  various  public  witnesses. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  Continued  hearings  on 
proposals  for  a  limited-duration  program  of  extended 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
Heard  testimony  from  Representative  Blatnik;  and  offi¬ 
cials  from  various  State  agencies.  Hearings  continue 

Friday,  August  24. 

/ 

■ 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

NOMINATIONS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  The  Senate  section 
of  the  cOpimittee,  in  executive  session,  approved  for  re¬ 
porting  the  nominations  of  James  T.  Ramey  and  John 
G.  Palfrey,  to  be  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  24 

/ 

{All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 


Senate 


/ 


/ 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  continue  executive  hearings 
on  fiscal  1963  budget  estimates/for  foreign  aid,  to  hear  AID 
Administrator  Hamilton,  10 a.m.,  1223  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  / 

Subcommittee,  executive;' on  H.R.  1271 1,  independent  offices 
appropriations,  2  p.m.,  room  F-37,  CapitoL 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  S.J.  Res.  133,  to 
coin  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn,  1 1  a.m.,  530/  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  ov  Commerce,  on  S.  3242  and  S.  3243,  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  transportation  bills,  9:30  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  H.R.  1x970,  Trade  Ex- 
pansioirAct,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Permanent  Subcom¬ 


mittee  on  Investigations', xon  the  financial  activities  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  10  a.m.,  318  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subcommittee,  on  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  to  be\l.S-  circuit  judge,  second  circuit, 
10:30  a.m.,  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public,  Welfare,  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  executive,  on  S.  2826,  Improvement  of  Educational 
Quality  Act;  S.  2830,  extending  the  act  providing  Federal  aid 
to  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal\ctivities  to  the  D.C.; 
and  S.  3477,  General  University  Extensio'i/  Education  Act,  10 
a.m.,  4232  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds,  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors — Flood  Control,  on  various  navigation\nd  flood  con¬ 
trol  projects,  10  a.m.,  4200  New  Senate  Office  BuRding. 

House 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  proposals  for  a  limited 
duration  program  of  extended  temporary  unemployment  cb 
pensation  benefits,  10  a.m.,  committee  room,  New  House  Office 
Building. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  appropriations  continuation  measure.  Sen.  Yarborough 
commended  REA  program.  House  committee  report ea^hi 11  for  retirement  credit  for 
federal-state  cooperative  service.  House  passed  phblic  works  acceleration  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Passed  with/an  amendment  (inserting  the\anguage  of  H.  R.  10113) 
S.  2965,  the  proposed  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  A\imilar  bill,  H.  R. 
10113,  was  laid  on  the/table,  pp.  16923-52 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments  to  H.  R.  10113: 

By  Rep.  Wright  /to  delete  the  provision  creating  an  Office  Public  Works 
Coordination  and/Acceleration.  pp.  16939-40 

By  Rep,  Blatnik  to  provide  that  "No  part  of  any  allocation  madk  by  the 
President  und^r  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  any  planning  of  construc¬ 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  school  or  other  educational  facility." 
pp.  1694Q-.  ~ 

By  Rep/  Scranton,  122  to  70,  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  contribute 
up  to  lyL  of  the  cost  of  public  works  projects,  pp.  16943-7 

Rejected  the  following  amendments  to  H.  R,  10113: 

iy  Rep.  Dent,  10  to  121,  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  the  en« 
cost  of  public  works  projects  in  certain  cases.  pp.  16945-7 


2 


By  Rep.  Flynt  to  add  to  the  definition  of  ’’eligible  area"  any  "area  which/ 
the\governing  body  thereof  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  an  are 
of  substantial  unemployment."  pp.  16947-8 


2.  FARM  LABC 
Poverty.  " 


Rep.  Derwinski  inserted  an  article ,  "Priest  Wages  War  on  Migrants' 
pp.  16970-1  7 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  10539,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits/Act  of  1959 

to  provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits  plans  (H.  Repty2294) ,  and  with 
amendment  H.  R.  3258,  to  allow  credit  under  the  Civil  Service/Retirement  Act 
to  certain  FederaK employees  for  service  in  Federal-State  cooperative  programs 
in  a  State  (H.  Rept\  2295).  p.  16973 

A  subcommittee  of\:he  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  full  committee  S.  1070,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  so  as\o  provide  for  an  additional  ,rmit  of  life  insurance, 

p.  D787 


4.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Ar^ert  announced  that  cm  Thurs.,  Aug.  30,  the  rule 
to  send  the  farm  bill  to  conference  will  be  considered,  followed  by  H.  R. 
12712,  to  assist  the  States  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the  State  agricultural  experiment^  stations./  pp.  16959-60 


5.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendm^t  H.  J.  Res.  864,  the  appropriations 
continuation  measure  to  make  temporary  appropriations  until  September  30,  1962 
for  those  departments  and  agencies/whose  Apnual  appropriation  bills  have  not 
yet  been  enacted.  This  measure  wall  now  bevsent  to  the!  President,  pp. 16977-8 
17010 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  for  full  committee 
consideration  H.  R.  12870,  tKe  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for 
1963.  p.  D784 


6.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Yarborough  commended  the  REA  program  and  inserted  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  REA  Administrator  Clapp  defending  his  agency  against 
a  report  of  "Edison  Electric  Institute  Vice  President  Edwin  Vennard  as  charg-  | 
ing  that  the  Rural /Electrification  Administration  has  ovb* stepped  its  legisla¬ 
tive  mandate  by  '^promoting  Government  ownership  of  the  electric  power  business' 
pp.  16984-5 


7.  TAXATION.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  10650,  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
(pp.  16987^17005,  17011-51).  By  a  vote  of  62  to  17,  tabled  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Douglas  to  repeal  the  provision  of  law  providing  for  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  on  wages  and  salaries  (pp.  17045-6).  Pending  at  adjournment  was 
the  committee  amendment  to  permit  income  tax  deductions  for  farmers  tor  land¬ 
clearing  expenses  (pp.  17049-51). 


8.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  901,  to  provide  for  a  long-bange 
National  program  in  oceanography.  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointee 
pp.  17010-11 


SAFETY.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  222,  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  Oct.  1962  through  Oct.  1963  as  "National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  50th  Anniversary  Year"  (S.  Rept.  1981).  p.  16974 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Smatbers  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  p.  16975 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  voted  to  r&port  bills  for  revised  apportionment  of 

school  lunch  and  extension  work  funds , /expanded  forestry  research,  land  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  Alaska,  and  cooperation  witn\States  in  administration  of  agricul¬ 
tural  laws.  Senate  committee  report/ed  roads  bill.  Sen.  Neuberger  urged  removal 
of  Jones  Act  restrictions  on  lumber'  shipments  t\  Puerto  Rico.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged 
discontinuance  of  administrative /budget . 

SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY /COMMITTEE .  The  AgricultureKand  Forestry  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  dzd  not  actually  report)  withouK  amendment  S.  2805,  to 
provide  for  a  program^ of  agricultural  land  development\in  Alaska;  S.  3589, 
authorizing  acquisition  of  certain  lands  in  Wright  Counrv,  Minn. ,  for  exchange 
for  State-owned  la/ds  in  Superior  National  Forest ;  S.  34*5,  to  provide  further 
cooperation  with /the  States  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  certain 
Federal  laws;  li.  R.  9728,  authorizing  an  increase  from  $2.5\iillion  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  annual  appropriation  under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act; 

H.  R.  12589, /to  revise  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  Federal funds  for 
agricultural  extension  work;  with  amendment  H.  R.  12688,  authorizrmj  coopera¬ 
tion  with /and  encouragement  of  the  States  in  carrying  out  programs  of  forestry 
researcty;  and  H,  R.  11665,  to  revise  the  formula  for  the  apportionment  among 
the  Staves  of  funds  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  p.  D808 

2.  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
mitzxee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  3335,  changing  the 

fane  of  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument  to  Big  Hole  National  Battle- 


field,  and  acquiring  additional  land  therefor  (amended);  S.  3530,  authorizing 
acquisition  of  land  along  the  Delaware  River  for  the  creation  of  Tocks  Islam 
National  Recreation  Area  (amended);  S.  3160,  to  amend  the  act  concerning  hjdr.e- 
steadXpntry  on  land  containing  coal,  oil,  and  gas  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- ~ 
sions  to  the  townsite  laws  applicable  in  Alaska  (amended);  S.  J.  Res.  life,  to 
determine  the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  electrometallurgical  processes 
(amended)\  H.  R.  9280,  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretionary 
authority  no  sell  certain  mineral  and  vegetative  materials  on  publLc  lands  by 
negotiation  Vather  than  by  competitive  bid  when  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government;  H\R.  10540,  to  make  deposits  of  petrified  wood  disposable  under 
the  Materials  Act;  and  H.  R.  11164,  to  approve  an  amendatory  repayment  con¬ 
tract  negotiatea\with  the  Quincy  Columbia  Basis  Irrigation  District,  p.  D809 

3.  ROADS.  The  Public  works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  TR..  R.  12135*  the 
proposed  Federal -Aid\  Highway  Act  of  1962,  which  includes  authorizations  for 
forest  highways  and  rarest  development  roads  and  trails  / S.  Rept.  1997)* 
p.  17425  \  / 

FORESTRY.  Sen.  Weuberger  seated  "that  no  domestic  lumber  is  now  being  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  because  of  certain  restrictions  of  the/Jones  Act  and  that  she  in- f 
tended  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  trade  bill  to  permit  the  Secre-  ^ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  waive  Jon^s  Act  requirement^ with  respect  to  such  lumber 
shipments  to  Puerto  Rico.  p.  17427  / 

5.  BUDGET.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  that  tl^e  present/administrative  budget  be  replaced 

by  two  budgets,  "the  current  budget  covered  by  current  revenues,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  budget  financed  largely  by  borrowings' backed  up  by  capital  assets  and  by 
earnings  from  these  projects,"  and  st^t^d  that  "until  we  scrap  the  obsolete 
accounting  procedures  of  the  Federal  stftminist native  budget,  we  will  be  unable 
to  create  the  dynamism  which  one  has/a  right  to  expect  from  the  leader  of  the 
free  world."  pp.  17557-8  /  V 

6.  TAXATION.  Continued  debate  on  H./R.  10650,  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962 

(pp.  17425-7*  17440-556) .  Agreed  to  a  unanimous -consent  agreement  that, 
effective  Thurs.,  Sept.  6,  further  debate  on  the  bill  will  be  limited  to  four 
hours  (p.  17516).  Sen.  McCarthy  inserted  a  statement  to  clarify  the  tax  statu4 
of  farmers  *  cooperatives  after  Sen.  Kerr  assured  Vim  that  "I  have  a  positive  \ 
conviction  that  nothing  the  bill  would  lose  to  V  cooperative  any  tax-exempt 
status  it  now  has  under  Existing  law"  (p.  17551) .  \ 

7.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committed  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  H.  R.  575,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 
reclamation  project'.  Ore.  (S.  Rept.  1996) ,  p.  17425  \ 

8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  /The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  subcommittV  of  the  Appropria¬ 

tions  Committed "marked  up  and  agreed  to  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  proposed  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  theVennessee  Valley 
Authority  embodied  in  H.  R.  12900,  fiscal  1963  appropriations  fbr  public  works, 
p.  D808  /  \ 


9.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Neuberger  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  H.  R.  11970*  the  foreign  trade  bill.  p.  17425 


10.  FORESTRY;  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  his  speech  at  the  Weste 

States  Democratic  Conference  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Aug.  5,  in  which  he 
lusses  legislation  relating  to  forestry,  natural  resource  development,  an 
other  subjects,  pp.  17569-70 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  tentatively  agreed  to  foreign  trade  bill  amendment 

re  agricultural  import  restrictions.  /Senate  comrkittee  reported  bill  for  housing 
for  elderly  in  rural  areas.  Sen.  Tower  urged  delaV  in  consideration  of  foreign 
trade  bill.  Rep,  Berry  criticized/lumber  imports  and  discussed  problems  of  lumber 
rdustry,  Sen.  Bottum  introduced^ and  discussed  bill  for  emergency  transportation 
dx  farm  products  in  Midwest.  Rhp.  Kitchin  introduced  ah^i  discussed  bills  to  re¬ 
strict  imports  of  cotton  products. 

SENATE 

1.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
12628,  to  authorize  a  program  of  housing  for  the  elderly  in  \ural  areas.  This 
bill  includes  authorization  of  $50  million  additional  in  loan'funds  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  for  new  construction  on  farms  and  in  rural  nonfarm 
areas,  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  $50  million  for  a  n^w  program  of. 
FHA  direct  loans  to  private  nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer  cooperatives 
to  build  moderate-cost  rental  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  an  increase  in  the 
rural  grant  ceiling  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  home  improvements  by  ownerVoccu- 
pants  whose  incomes  are  so  low  they  cannot  qualify  for  loans  from  any  source. 
(S.  Ryfct.  2049).  p.  18214 

ie  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the'' printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print,  "Housing  for  the 
derly."  p.  18213 


-  2  - 


2. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  continued  _ 
consideration  of  H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and 
announced  "the  following  tentative  actions  thereon": 

"1.  Section  221,  relating  to  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the 
President  prior  to  negotiations  was  redrafted  to  make  more  specific  the  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  making  the  prenego 
tiation  study. 

"2.  Approved  an  amendment  substituting  for  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  EEC  a  new  group,  called  the  Free  European  Trading  Community,  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  members  of  the  European  Economic  Community  and  such  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  as  the  President  may  designate. 

"3.  Adopted  an  amendment  redesignating  section  252(c)  as  (d)  and  inserting  a 
new  section  (c)  which  would  provide  that  whenever  a  country  which  receives  bene 
fits  from  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by  the  U.S.  maintains  unreasonable 
import  restrictions  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  substantially  burden 
U.S.  commerce,  the  President  may  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concession  to  products  of  such  country  or  refrain 
from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  with  such  country. 

"4.  Adopted  amendment  to  provide  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  b^" 
construed  to  repeal  or  modify  in  any  way  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restrictions  here- 
tofore  or  hereafter  imposed  under  said  section 


Sen.  Tower  discussed  the  difficulties  involved  in  Gre4t  Britain* s  proposed 

entry  into  the  European  Commor\market  and  urged  delay  Jlti  passage  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  stating  "It  would  be  sh^er  folly  for  us  to  proceed 
at  full  speed  through  the  murk  now  engulfing  world/crade."  pp.  18216-7 


3.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commfxtee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  9280,  to  give  the  Secretary  of\he  Interior  discretionary  authority  to 
sell  certain  mineral  and  vegetative  materials  on  public  lands  by  negotiation 
tather  than  by  competitive  bid  when  in  the/nest  interest  of  the  Government 
(S.  Rept.  2035),  and  with  amendment  S.  Jy^Res.  136,  to  determine  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  minerals  to  electrometallurgical  processes  (S.  Rept.  2034).  p.  18213 


4.  STOCKPILING.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  votdd  to  report  (but  did  not  actually- 
report)  H.  Con.  Res.  509,  expressing  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  certain  materials  from  the  national  stockpile,  and  H.  R.  12416,  authori¬ 
zing  the  sale  of  chestnut  extr^dt  from  the  strategic  stockpile,  p.  D836 


5.  LAW;  COURTS.  Sen.  Hruska  en&Srsed  the  provisions  of 
possible  to  bring  actions  against  Government  officials 
district  courts  outside  PCC.  p.  18221 


R.  1960,  to  make  it 
and  agencies  in  U.  S. 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  a  brochure  on  the  national  conference  on 
private  and  unregulated  transportation  to  be  held  Oct.  29  acxthe  transportation 
center  at  Northwestern  University,  pp.  18263-4 


7. 


FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Sen.  Muskie  announced  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  delations  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  Sejpt.  18  on  problems  in  the  field  of  Federal-State-local  relations. 

p.  18216 


8. 


INFORMATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  announced  that  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  International  Organization  will  hold  [Wr¬ 
ings  Sept.  20  on  future  plans  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  management  Of 
information,  particularly  scientific  and  engineering  information,  pp.  18241V3 
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Orleahs;  Morris  Creditor,  president,  Ohio  River  Co., 
Cincinnki;  Paul  Hochelle,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
TidewaterNBarge  Lines,  Portland,  Oreg.;  and  Alan  F. 
Wohlstettevwho  appeared  on  behalf  of  Pacific  Inland 
Navigation  Co^Y  ancouver,  Wash. 

Hearings  contmpe  on  Monday,  September  17. 

VESSELS 

Committee  on  Commence:  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  concluded  hearings  on  S.  3649, 
to  provide  that  the  vessels  M)antau\  and  Glenbroo\  may 
be  U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels,  for  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Mahne  Act,  after  receiving 
testimony  from  J.  W.  Gulick,  Asking  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

TRADE  EXPANSION 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  continued  its  execu¬ 
tive  consideration  of  H.R.  11970,  proposed  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962,  and  announced  the  following 
tentative  actions  thereon : 

1.  Section  221,  relating  to  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  the  President  prior  to  negotiations  was  redrafted  to  make 
more  specific  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  making  the  prenegotiation  study. 

2.  Approved  an  amendment  substituting  for  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  EEC  a  new  group,  called  the  Free 
European  Trading  Community,  consisting  of  all  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  such  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

3.  Adopted  an  amendment  redesignating  section  252(c)  as 
(d)  and  inserting  a  new  section  (c)  which  would  provide  that 
whenever  a  country  which  receives  benefits  from  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concessions  made  by  the  U.S.  maintains  unreasonable 
import  restrictions  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  substan¬ 
tially  burden  U.S.  commerce,  the  President  may  suspend,  with¬ 
draw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concession  to  products  of  such  country  or  refrain  from  pro¬ 
claiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country. 

4.  Adopted  amendment  to  provide  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  in  any  way  any 
of  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restrictions  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  imposed  under  said  section. 

Committee  will  continue  consideration  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  tomorrow. 

INVESTIGATION— USDA-ESTES 

Committee  A m  Government  Operations:  The  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  continued  hear¬ 
ings  on  Yne  financial  activities  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  receiv¬ 


ing  further  testimony  from  Battle  Hales,  Defense 
Services  Staff,  ASCS,  Department  of  Agriculture.^ 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

NOMINATION 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Committee  /included  its 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Arthur  /.  Goldberg,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
after  hearing  the  nominee  testify  anu  answer  questions 
on  his  own  behalf. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OV  HEALTH 

Committee  on  Labor  and  public  Welfare:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Health  held  hearings  on  S.  2269  and  H.R.  11099, 
authorizing  establishment  within  the  PHS  of  a  National 
'Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  and 
a  National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  re¬ 
ceiving  testimony  from  Boisfeuillet  Jones,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  HEW",  who  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  David  E. 
Price,  Deputy  Surgeon  General,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Shan¬ 
non,  Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  both  of  the 
PHSvDr.  Nicholas  T.  Eastman,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota/Medical  School,  who  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
dvis  Heilman,  State  University  of  New  York,  Down- 
ite  Medical  School,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cooke, 
Jolrns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine,  Balti- 
more\and  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Durham,  N.C. 

Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

OMNIBUS  FLOOD  CONTROL  BILL 

Committee  on  Fublic  Works:  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control — Rivers  aHd  Harbors  resumed  its  hearings  on 
the  omnibus  flood  control  authorization  bill,  with  testi¬ 
mony  on  proposed  projects  in  Florida  from  Senator  Hol¬ 
land;  Thomas  Adams,  secretary  of  state  of  Florida;  and 
C.  V.  O.  Hughes,  Arthu\Bissett,  and  Raymond  W 
Stuck,  all  representing  the  Property  Owners  League  of 
Polk  County,  Bartow. 

Testimony  on  funds  for  the  New  Melones  project, 
California,  was  received  from  Robot  Washburn,  Oak¬ 
dale  Irrigation  District;  Harvey  Hale  a^d  John  Vrieling, 
both  of  the  South  San  Joaquin  IrrigationDistrict ;  Philip 
Cavalero  and  Art  Reitter,  both  of  the  CalaVeras  County 
Water  District;  Mrs.  Margaret  Sylva,  \Tuolumne 
County  Water  District  No.  2;  and  Robert  Fahey,  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Stanislaus  County,  all  of  California. 

Subcommittee  will  continue  hearings  on  Wednesday, 
September  19. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  8  public  bills,  H.R.  13123-13130;  7 
private  bills,  H.R.  13131-13137;  and  16  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  883  and  884,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  525-538,  were  intro¬ 
duced.  \  Page  18339 

Bills  Reported^  Reports  were  filed  as  follows : 

H.R.  1 1949,  repsal  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  of 
supervisors,  enumerators,  and  other  census  employees 
(H.  Rept.  2359);  \ 

H.R.  1 1950,  to  provideTor  the  taking  of  the  economic 
censuses  i  year  earlier  starting  in  1968  (H.  Rept.  2360) ; 

S.  2795,  prohibiting  the  use  by  private  collecting  or 
detective  agencies  of  insignia,\tc.,  tending  to  convey 
impression  that  such  agency  is  one  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  amended  (H.  Rept.  2361); 

S.  2977,  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  (H.  Rept.  2362);  \ 

H.R.  12417,  to  amend  the  act  of  March  5^1938,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  small  claims  and  concilation  branch  in  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Rept.  ' 

2363) ;  \ 

H.R.  12690,  to  permit  investment  of  funds  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  obiir 
gations  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (H.\ 
Rept.  2364) ; 

S.  1651,  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  delegate  the  function  of  approving 
contracts  not  exceeding  $100,000  (H.  Rept.  2365) ;  and 
S.  2511,  to  provide  for  an  increased  program  of  cap¬ 
tioned  films  for  the  deaf  (H.  Rept.  23 66).  1 8339 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore:  By  a  recfird  vote  of 
256  yeas  to  87  nays  the  House  passed  wi tn  an  amend¬ 
ment  S.  4,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  returned  the  bill  to  the 

Senate.  /  Pages  18276-18277 

Independent  Offices  Appropriations:  Disagreed  to 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.T2711,  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963;  agreed  to  a 
conference  requested  by  tfie  Senate;  and  appointed  as 
conferees  Representatives  Thomas,  Yates,  Cannon, 
Ostertag,  and  Taber./  Page  18277 

U.N.  Loan:  By  a  vffice  vote  the  House  adopted  H.  Res. 
764,  the  open  rulyproviding  for  the  consideration  of  and 
5  fiours  of  debate  on  S.  2768,  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the/United  States  by  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefore:  After  consuming  all  the  time  allocated  for 
debat/and  reading  the  first  section  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment  the  House  deferred  further  action  on  the  bill  to 

Pages  18278-18329 


Late  Reports:  The  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Banking  and  Currency  were  granted  permission  tmnle 
reports  on  sundry  bills  by  midnight  Saturday.  / 

/ ge  18331 

Quorum  Call  and  Record  Vote:  During  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  House  today  one  quorum  call  and  one  record 
vote  developed  and  they  appear  on  pages  18276-18277, 

18302.  7 

Program  for  Friday:  Adjourned  at/o:o5  p.m.  until  Fri¬ 
day,  September  14,  at  n  o’clock  /fin.,  when  the  House 
will  further  consider  S.  2768,  /o  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  b/authorizing  the  purchase 
of  United  Nations  bond/and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor;  also  will  act  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  1 1974,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission/for  fiscal  year  1963. 


Committed on  Armed  Services:  Heard  testimony  from 
Robert  Sf  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  Gen. 
LymaytL.  Lemnitzer,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
on  Pi.J.  Res.  876,  the  President’s  standby  authority  to 
caff  up  the  Reserves.  Recessed  until  Friday,  September 

4- 


CotHmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency :  Met  in  executive 
sessio\and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  13844  (amended),  to  amend  the  Home  Owners’ 
Loan  Act  0L1933  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act;  and  \ 

H.R.  13067,  tohmiend  title  VIII  of  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  with  respgct  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  to  pay  certain  real  property 
taxes  and  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  real  property 
taxes.  \ 

Also  held  a  discussion  oh.  S.  3154,  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commenmration  of  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  admission  of  WesLVirginia  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  \ 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  \ 

Committee  on  Banking  and  C«rr<?«ry\Subcommittee 
No.  2  continued  hearings  on  H.R.  10510V  and  related 
bills,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  to  provide  that 
the  program  under  which  Government  contracts  are  set 
aside  for  small  business  concerns  shall  not  applyyin  the 
case  of  contracts  for  maintenance,  repair,  or  construc¬ 
tion.  Heard  testimony  from  Representative  Weaver. 
Hearings  continue  Friday,  September  14.  \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  C^rfferees  agreed  to  file  report  on  agricultural  appropriation  bill  Mon. 
Sept.  17.  Senate  committee  reported  foreign  trade  bill.  Senate  received  President ’ s 
budget  amendment  for  public  works  acceleration  funds.  Sens.  Humphrey  an^Mundt  ex- 
pressedeoncern  over  effects  of  rail  strike  on  shipment  of  farm  products  inMIdwest, 
Housepreceived  conference  report  on  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  tlep. 
Heckler  commended  Under  Secretary  Murphy  and  inserted  complimentary  editorial /^f^ep, 
Botf  discussed  importance  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  Station. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (S.  Rept.  2059) (p.  D841) .  The 'Daily  Di¬ 
gest"  states  that  in  "addition  to  the  previously  announced  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee,  the  following  were  approved": 

"1.  To  permit  the  President  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest  to 
increase  duties  or  impose  other  import  restrictions  as  he  may  find  necessary. 

"2,  To  permit  the  President  to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
products  of  countries  maintaining  such  restrictions  against U.  S.  agricultural 
produces. 

"3.  Printed  amendment  8-29-62-1  (to  provide  for  the  payment  of  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  allowances  (unemployment  compensation)  for  workers  from  Federal  funds.) 


2 


”4.  Adopted  section  301,  relating  to  escape  clause,  redrafted  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  injury  need  only  result  "in  major  part"  of  concessions  granted 
and  in  addition  to  other  criteria  the  Tariff  Commission  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  reasonably  profitable  lev¬ 
el. 

"5,  To  provide  that  the  Interagency  Trade  Organization  shall  have  as  its 
members  the  heads  of  departments  designated  by  the  President,  the  Special  Re¬ 
presentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  and  such  other  officers  as  he  may  designate; 
also,  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Trade  Organization. 

"6.  Three  amendments  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  follows: 

(a)  Tariff  Commission  would  not  be  required  to  automatically  make  an 
industrywide  investigation  if  a  firm  files  a  petition  of  adjustment 
assistance. 

(b)  To  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  its  findings  in  escape 
clause  cases  within  6  months  from  the  date  of  application  instead  of  a 
maximum  of  about  5  months  as  provided  in  bill. 

(c)  To  allow  60  days  to  elapse  after  enactment  of  the  bill  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  operation  under 
the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of  the  act. 

"7.  To  extend  from  4  to  5  years  time  for  reserving  articles  covered  by 
escape  clause  determinations  of  injury-- section  225(b)  and  section  351(c)(1) 
(B). 


"8,  Adding  new  section  which  gives  the  President  discretionary  authority 
to  enter  into  orderly  marketing  agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the 
export  of  certain  articles  to  the  U.S.,  where  such  agreements  offer  an  appro¬ 
priate  device  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  such  articles." 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  "involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  $900  mil- 
Lon  for  public  works  acceleration"  (S.  Doc.  129) ;  to  Appropriations  Committee, 
p.  lR415 


3.  FARM  PROGRAM^  TRANSPORTATION.  Sens.  Humphrey  and  Mundt  expressed^rbncern  over 
the  effects  olkChicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  strike  on  tjie  shipment  of 
farm  commoditiesHn  the  Midwest.  Sen.  Mundt  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation 
if  necessary,  to  emkdhe  strike.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  thlat  the  President  inter¬ 
vene  if  the  Labor  Department  is  not  successful  in  ending  the  strike,  p.  18430 


4.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  196^  Agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  this  bill,  H.  R,  12870,  and  aisled  on  anjehdments  in  disagreement.  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. \pp»df8420-3 


5.  LANDS;  WILDLIFE.  Began  debate  on^ST.  2138 /^<o  provide  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  income  from  lands  administered  by  theNEish  and  Wildlife  Service  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  counties  in jwMch  such  lands  are  actuated,  pp.  18430-5,  18436 


6.  COTTON;  ESTES.  Agrepd^to  S.  Con.  Res.  91,  authorizing  ^he  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  headings  "on  Department  of  Agriculture  handling  of  pooled  cotton 
allotments  of/fiil lie  Sol  Estes."  p.  18420 


7.  HOUSING^/Agreed  to  S.  Res.  382,  authorizing  the  printing  of  additiot 
the^dommittee  print,  "Housing  for  the  Elderly."  p.  18420 


tl  copies  oi 


ECONOMICS.  Agreed  to  S,  Con  Res.  90,  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional^ 
hearings,  "State  of  the  Economy  and  Policies  for  Full  Employment."  p.  18420 
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I 

Mr.  Byrd,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11970] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 


Purposes 

The  general  purposes  of  H.R.  11970  are — 

1.  To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign 
trade  agreements  for  5  years  from  July  1,  1962,  through  June  30, 
1967; 

2.  To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  modifications  in  or 
the  continuance  of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreements; 

3-  To  authorize  adjustment  assistance  to  industries,  firms,  and 
groups  of  workers  who  may  be  seriously  injured  or  threatened 
with  serious  injury  by  increased  imports  resulting  from  conces¬ 
sions  granted  in  trade  agreements. 
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The  explicit  purposes  of  the  act  are,  through  agreements  affording 
mutual  trade  benefits,  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  nondiscriminatory  trading  in  the  free 
world . 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  Finance  Committee  adopted  the  following  amendments  to 
H.R.  11970: 

1.  The  committee  agreed  to  the  statement  of  purposes  stipulated 
in  paragraphs  (1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products 
of  U.S.  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce,  and  (2)  to 
strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the 
development  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trade  in  the  free  world. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  these  two  statements  of 
purposes  were  adequate  to  accomplish  the  latter  two  objectives, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  to  stipulate  them  in  the  statement 
of  purposes.  There  are  a  number  of  Federal  programs  already  in' 
operation  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  underdeveloped  countries 
and  others  with  the  primary  objective  the  prevention  of  Communist 
penetration.  The  use  of  the  import-export  program  of  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  the  trade  agreement  program  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
economic  development  and  help  prevent  Communist  economic  pene¬ 
tration.  For  these  reasons  the  committee  deleted  paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  the  statement  of  purposes  in  the  bill.  Such  deletion  would  not,  of 
course,  affect  such  provisions  as  sections  213  and  231  of  the  bill. 

2.  The  committee  made  no  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

granting  the  President  authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  duties.  It 
also  left  intact  the  authority  to  negotiate  increases  in  duties  to  50 
percent  above  the  rates  existing  on  July  1,  1934.  However,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  providing  that  the  President 
may  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest  (a)  proclaim  the  increase 
of  any  existing  duty  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary;  (6)  impose 
a  duty  on  commodities  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty  at  such  rate 
as  he  finds  necessary  and  (c)  impose  such  other  import  restrictions 
as  he  finds  necessary.  •  t 

This  additional  authority  granted  to  the  President  is,  as  stated, 
based  on  the  national  interest  and  is  intended  to  give  the  President 
broad  powers  to  meet  any  trends  toward  unreasonable  foreign  restric¬ 
tions  on  U.S.  exports  or  exports  from  third  countries  which  must 
otherwise  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  This  provision  strength¬ 
ens  the  President’s  hand  in  any  negotiations  or  representations  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  when  any  unreasonable  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade 
are  being  imposed  abroad. 

3.  In  conjunction  with  the  preceding  amendment  the  committee 
added  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  252  of  the  bill  which  would  also 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  President. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  252  of  the  bill  together  authorize 
action  against  burdensome  foreign  import  restrictions.  They  do  not, 
however,  authorize  action  against  foreign  import  restrictions  which, 
though  they  may  be  legally  justifiable,  impose  a  substantial  burden 
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upon  U.S.  commerce.  The  amendment  provides  that  whenever  a 
country  which  has  received  benefits  under  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  maintains  unreasonable  import  restrictions  which  bur¬ 
den  U.S.  commerce  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  President  may 
withdraw  existing  trade  agreement  benefits  or  refrain  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  any  negotiated  trade  agreement  concessions  on  such  products. 
Under  this  subsection  the  President  may  act  only  to  the  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  in  exercising  this  authority 
he  must  take  into  consideration  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  amendment  would  not  authorize  any  in¬ 
discriminate  breach  of  international  obligations  of  the  United  States 
such  as  our  most  favored  nation  treaties  with  regard  to  the  products 
of  other  countries. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  authority  of  the  new  subsection  (c)  of 
section  252  will  prove  useful  in  direct  negotiations  with  other  countries 
as  a  means  of  persuading  them  to  reduce  unreasonably  high  import 
restrictions  prior  to  the  bargaining  process  or  as  the  means  for  induc¬ 
ing  that  country  to  end  its  discriminatory  treatment  of  goods  from 
third  countries,  or  to  induce  a  third  country  benefiting  indirectly 
from  U.S.  concessions  to  grant  the  U.S.  concessions  in  return  for  such 
indirect  benefits. 

4.  The  committee  also  adopted  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
President  may  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  any  country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  burdensome  restrictions  against  U.S.  agricultural  products.  He 
may  apply  these  restrictions  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  he 
deems  such  duties  or  other  restrictions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  on  an  equi¬ 
table  basis. 

5.  The  committee  amended  the  House  bill  by  revising  the  language 
of  section  221  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  give  in  more  detail  the  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  prenegotiation 
study  of  the  commodities  on  the  lists  submitted  by  the  President  for 
negotiation. 

The  House-passed  bill  stated  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should 
advise  the  President — 

with  respect  to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  economic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  on  industries  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles. 

The  bill  as  amended  in  the  Finance  Committee  specifies  certain 
criteria  that  must  be  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its 
study.  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable — 

(1)  Investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relating  to 
competition  between  the  foreign  industries  producing  the 
articles  in  question  and  the  domestic  industries  producing  the 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles; 

(2)  Analyze  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption  of 
each  like  or  directly  competitive  article,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive 
facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic  industries  concerned, 
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and  such  other  economic  factors  in  such  industries  as  it  con¬ 
siders  relevant,  including  prices,  wages,  sales,  inventories, 
patterns  of  demand,  capital  investment,  obsolescence  of 
equipment,  and  diversification  of  production; 

(3)  Describe  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  employment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive 
facilities,  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant  in 
the  domestic  industries  concerned  which  it  believes  such 
modifications  would  cause;  and 

(4)  Make  special  studies,  whenever  deemed  to  be  war¬ 
ranted,  of  particular  proposed  modifications  affecting  U.S. 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

6.  The  committee  deleted  section  231  of  the  bill  relating  to  products 
of  Communist  countries  or  areas  and  reinstated  the  substance  of  the 
language  of  the  present  act.  Under  the  language  in  the  present  act, 
the  President  has  granted  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  products 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  prevented  the  extension  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to1 
products  of  these  countries.  The  amendment,  however,  would 
prevent  the  application  of  any  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  or  the  binding 
of  any  present  rates  to  imports  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Communist  China,  and  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement.  As  in  the  case  of  existing 
law,  the  amendment  would  permit  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
be  granted  to  products  of  any  country  which  appears  to  be  achieving 
a  substantial  degree  of  independence  from  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movement. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Cuba  has  already  been  denied  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  pursuant  to  section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962. 

7.  An  amendment  was  approved  which  substituted  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  European  Economic  Community  the  term 
“Free  European  Trading  Community.”  The  term  “Free  European 
Trading  Community”  means  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
any  country  designated  by  the  President  which  is  a  member  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association.  The  effect  of  this  amendment, 
would  be  to  permit  the  application  of  section  211  of  the  bill  to  the' 
European  Economic  Community  plus  any  other  country  or  countries 
belonging  to  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  whether  or  not 
they  were  members  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Section  211  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  may  exceed  the 
basic  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  in  the  case  of  categories 
of  commodities  with  respect  to  which  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  together  account  for  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
category. 

The  authority  of  the  President  under  this  section  would  be  very 
limited  if  the  European  Economic  Community  remains  as  presently 
constituted.  It  has  been  anticipated  that  the  United  Kingdom  would 
join  the  European  Economic  Community  and  it  is  possible  that  other 
countries  may  later  join  that  organization.  The  amendment  assures 
that  the  President  will  have  the  broad  authority  originally  contem¬ 
plated  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  current  negotiations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Common  Market. 
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8.  Sections  241(a)  and  242(a)  were  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Inter-Agency  Trade  Organization.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
designated  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the  President  as  Chairman. 
Under  the  amendment  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia¬ 
tions  authorized  by  section  241  of  the  bill  would  have  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  trade  agreements  program  both  in  its  formative  stage 
and  during  actual  negotiations.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  provide  that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and 
American  consumers  should  be  adequately  represented  in  the  Inter- 
Agency  Trade  Organization.  The  committee  felt  that  the  Chairman, 
if  he  was  chosen  from  one  of  the  departments,  would  represent  more 
the  views  of  that  department  than  the  overall  broader  perspective 
represented  by  the  Special  Representative. 

9.  Section  301  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  clarify  and  make  more 
specific  the  application  of  the  escape  clause.  The  language  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  (sec.  301(b)(1))  provided  that  the  Tariff 
Commission — 

shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements, 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry. 

The  amended  language  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  to  determine  whether  “as  a  result  in  major  part  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements”  the  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry. 

Paragraph  (b)(2)  provides  that  “in  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant  including  idling  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit  and  unemployment  or 
underemployment.”  The  phrase  “inability  to  operate  at  a  profit” 
was  broadened  to  read  “inability  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
level.” 

The  above  changes  were  incorporated  wherever  applicable  in  sec- 
i  tion  301.  The  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee  might  have  made  it 
difficult  for  industries  which  felt  that  they  had  been  injured  to  prove 
their  case  under  the  escape  clause.  The  language  of  the  bill  could 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  increased  imports  as  a  result 
of  concessions  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  injury.  While  this  may  not 
have  been  the  intent  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  need  find  only  that  the  tariff  concessions  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  increased  imports  and  that  such  imports  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  injury. 

10.  Section  225(b)  of  the  House  bill  reserved  certain  articles  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  escape  clause  action  from  being  the  subject 
of  further  tariff  cuts  in  negotiations  under  the  bill  for  a  period  of  4 
years.  The  bill  was  amended  to  extend  this  reserve  period  to  5  years. 
Sections  351  (c)  and  (d)  are  similarly  amended  to  provide  that  the 
duration  of  escape  clause  actions  under  existing  law  and  under  the 
new  law  will  be  5  years. 
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11.  A  new  section  352  was  added  to  the  bill  giving  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  enter  into  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  limiting  the  export  of  certain  articles  to  the 
United  States  where  such  agreements  offer  an  appropriate  device  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries  found  to  be 
injured  under  the  escape  clause  procedure.  The  addition  of  this  new 
section  makes  it  possible  fefr  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  in  order  to  prevent  increased  imports  from 
injuring  domestic  industries.  Marketing  agreements  may  give  domes¬ 
tic  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  changing  competitive 
conditions  and  may  contribute  to  healthy  competition  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  manufacturers.  This  is  particularly  true  when  indus¬ 
tries  concerned  have  relatively  low  capital  investment,  high  labor 
input,  and  manufacturing  techniques  which  are  easily  transferred  and 
labor  skills  which  are  easily  acquired,  and  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  overproduction  for  the  world  market.  In  such  industries  rapid 
expansion  is  possible  and  these  industries  are  frequently  characterized 
by  substantial  wage  differentials  as  between  countries. 

International  agreements  have  been  made,  under  section  204  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  involving  certain  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  raw  materials.  The  amendment  would  broaden 
this  authority,  within  the  context  of  the  trade  agreement  legislation, 
to  include  other  products. 

12.  Three  amendments  recommended  by  the  Tarriff  Commission 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  escape  clause  and  other  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  committee.  These  amend¬ 
ments  would — 

(a)  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
make  an  industry  investigation  under  the  escape  clause  procedure 
where  petitions  are  filed  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms  or 
workers.  The  time-consuming  and  difficult  study  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis  can  be  avoided  and  the  process  facilitated  considerably 
to  the  great  advantage  of  those  filing  t he  petition  and  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  limiting  the  amount  of  work  it  must  do. 

( b )  Require  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  its  report  in  escape 
clause  cases  within  6  months.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
would  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to  complete  its  investigation 
within  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petitition  is  filed 
unless  the  President  extends  such  time  for  an  additional  period 
not  to  exceed  30  days.  The  amendment  restores  the  6-month 
time  limit  of  existing  law. 

(c)  Allow  60  days  to  elapse  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  petitions  for  adjustment  assistance  under  the  bill  may  be 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  broad  changes  in  present 
methods  of  operation  will  require  considerable  study.  The 
amendment  would  allow  60  days  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
formulate  its  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  its  functions  under 
the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of  the  act.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  the  alternative  to  this  amendment  would 
be  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  begin  operations  under  its  present 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  completely  inadequate  for  operation 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
provision  for  this  60-day  moratorium  will  result  in  any  hardships 
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to  American  industries,  firms,  or  workers.  Escape  clause  investi¬ 
gations  pending  before  the  Commission  would  not  be  terminated, 
but  would  be  continued  and  completed  under  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amended  section  323(g)  of  the  bill  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  trade  readjustment  allowances  (TRA),  instead  of  being  sup¬ 
plementary  to  State  unemployment  insurance,  would  replace  such 
insurance.  The  amendment  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  TRA 
for  workers  entirely  out  of  Federal  funds.  To  the  extent  that  a 
worker  who  is  entitled  to  TRA  for  a  week  of  unemployment  is  paid 
State  unemployment  insurance  for  the  same  week,  the  State  agency 
wall  be  reimbursed  the  amount  of  State  unemployment  insurance  it 
has  paid  the  worker,  but  not  more  than  the  amount  of  TRA  the  worker 
could  have  received. 

A  State,  having  been  reimbursed,  would  be  authorized  to  disregard 
any  payments  and  the  periods  of  unemployment  for  which  they  were 
made  in  determining  the  employer’s  rate  of  contribution  under  the 
I  experience  rating  provisions  of  the  State  law,  if  the  wState  law  provides 
that  the  worker’s  rights  to  unemployment  insurance  for  which  reim¬ 
bursement  was  made  are  reinstated  to  him.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  assures  that  after  termination  of  the  period  of  eligibility 
for  TRA  the  worker  cannot  claim,  for  a  period  of  unemployment 
within  that  period  of  eligibility,  State  unemployment  insurance. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  separate  the  benefits  under  the 
State  programs  from  the  trade  readjustment  allowances  under  the 
Federal  program.  In  instances  in  which  the  State  program  has  been 
drawn  upon  but  a  worker  applying  for  a  Federal  benefit  is  demon¬ 
strated  to  have  been  eligible  for  the  Federal  payment,  the  State  will 
be  reimbursed  and  the  situation  returned  to  that  which  would  have 
existed  had  the  Federal  rather  than  the  State  program  been  drawn 
upon  initially. 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BILL  AS  REPORTED 

1.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  MAKE  NEW  AGREEMENTS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade 
|  agreements  for  5  years,  from  July  1,  1962,  to  June  30,  1967. 

2.  PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY  TO  REDUCE,  REMOVE,  BIND,  OR  RAISE 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

(a)  Basic  authority  (sec.  201(b) ) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  of  the 
level  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  and  to  increase  duties  to  50  percent  over 
the  July  1,  1934,  level.  The  President  may  also  impose  quotas  or 
other  import  restrictions. 

(b)  Authority  to  exceed  the  basic  authority  in  certain  cases 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or 
to  remove  duties  on  articles  within  categories  when  he  has  determined 
that  the  United  States  and  the  countries  composing  the  “Free  Euro¬ 
pean  Trading  Community”  together  account  for  80  percent  of  the 
free  world  trade  in  such  categories  of  articles  in  a  representative 
period.  The  “Free  European  Trading  Community”  includes  the 
European  Economic  Community  (commonly  known  as  the  Common 
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Market)  and  any  member  or  members  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  (EFTA)  designated  by  the  President.  This  would  permit 
the  President  to  apply  section  21  i  of  the  bill  to  the  Common  Market 
plus  any  other  country,  or  countries,  belonging  to  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  whether  or  not  they  were  considering  entrance  into 
the  Common  Market. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  to 
remove,  duties  on  agricultural  materials  and  articles  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
issued  in  September  1959,  whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  an  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or.  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  of  like  articles.  This  reduction  below  the  50  percent 
basic  authority  may  be  made  by  the  President  only  in  an  agreement 
with  the  Free  European  Trading  Community. 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent 
or  to  remove  duties  on  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodities 
whenever  lie  determines  that  like  commodities  are  not  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States.  This  authority  is  also 
conditioned  on  a  Presidential  determination  that  the  EEC  and  any 
FETC  country  have  made  commitments  with  respect  to  its  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  which  will  tend  to  assure  access  for  such  a 
tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  to  its  markets  comparable 
to  the  access  which  such  commodity  would  have  to  the  U.S.  market. 

The  President  would  also  be  authorized  to  reduce  or  remove  entirely 
all  duties  which  were  5  percent  or  less  on  July  1,  1962.  This  would 
include  articles  which  were  reduced  to  5  percent  or  less  in  the  1961— 
62  negotiations. 

(c)  Presidential  authority  to  further  increase  duties 

The  committee  added  a  new  section  to  the  bill  (sec.  353)  to  authorize 
the  President,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest,  to  proclaim  the 
increase  of  any  existing  duty  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  to 
impose  duties  on  items  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty  and  to  impose 
quotas  or  other  such  import  restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary. 

Section  252  of  the  bill  was  also  amended  to  authorize  the  President 
to  withdraw  existing  trade  agreement  benefits  or  to  refrain  from 
proclaiming  any  negotiated  trade  agreement  concessions  to  countries 
which  maintain  unreasonable  import  restrictions  which  burden  U.S. 
commerce  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  committee  also  amended  section  252(a)  to  provide  that  the 
President  may  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  any  country  establishing  or  maintaining  burdensome 
restrictions  against  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

(d)  Limitations  on  use  of  Presidential  authority 

The  President  would  be  required  in  certain  circumstances  to  reserve 
from  negotiations  for  further  tariff  cuts  any  articles  with  respect  to 
which  there  were  outstanding  proclamations  under  the  national  secur¬ 
ity  or  escape-clause  provisions  of  existing  law  or  of  the  bill  and  any 
articles  with  respect  to  which  the  Tariff  Commission  found  under 
existing  law  by  majority  vote  that  imports  of  such  article  were  seri¬ 
ously  injuring  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
concerned.  The  latter  articles  will  be  reserved  for  a  5-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  where  the  President 
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includes  any  such  articles  on  a  proposed  negotiating  list  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises  him  that  the  economic  conditions 
in  the  industry  have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
last  Tariff  Commission  escape-clause  investigation. 

The  bill  retains  the  national  security  provisions  of  the  present  act 
governing  the  authority  of  the  President  to  take  action  to  adjust  the 
level  of  imports  when  he  finds  they  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

The  bill  requires,  in  general,  that  tariff  reductions  shall  be  made  in 
no  less  than  five  annual  stages,  except  in  the  case  of  the  exercise  of 
the  tropical  commodity  authority  (sec.  2). 

The  bill  continues  in  force  the  present  embargo  on  certain  furs  and 
skins  which  are  the  product  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  China 
(sec.  257(e)(1)). 


3.  PREAGREEMENT  PROCEDURES 

I  (a)  Tariff  Commission  Procedures  (sec.  221) 

The  bill  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  action  with  respect  to  any  article.  The  President  is 
required  to  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  a  list  of  articles  which 
he  contemplates  negotiating  upon,  and  the  Commission  is  required, 
within  6  months  thereafter,  to  give  him  this  advice.  The  bill  spells 
out  certain  criteria,  not  excluding  others,  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
follow.  Hearings  must  be  held  where  interested  persons  can  present 
their  views. 

(b)  Other  hearings 

The  President  is  required  to  afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  matters  pertinent  to  a  trade  agreement  nego¬ 
tiation  to  an  agency  or  interagency  committee  which  he  designates. 
Such  committee  is  required  to  hold  public  hearings.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  hearings  would  center  about  the  negotiating  list  as  well  as 
concessions  which  it  is  suggested  the  United  States  seek  from  foreign 
countries. 

4.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

(a)  Special  representative  (sec.  241) 

The  President  is  to  appoint  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  who  woidd  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  any  principal  negotiations  conducted  under  the  bill.  He 
would  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  and  be  Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Trade  Organization. 

(b)  Interagency  Trade  Organization  (sec.  242) 

The  President  is  required  to  establish  an  interagency  organization 
composed  of  the  Special  Representative,  and  such  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  officers  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  President.  This 
organization  would  advise  the  President  on  trade  matters,  including 
tariff  adjustment  for  seriously  injured  industries  and  on  action 
regarding  foreign  import  restrictions. 


s.  Rept.  2059,  87-2r 
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(c)  Congressional  delegates  (sec.  2 4.3) 

Two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  to  be  accredited  to  U.S.  trade  agreement  delega¬ 
tions. 

(d)  Reports  to  Congress  (secs.  226  and  402) 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  House  of  Congress  a 
copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
entering  into  such  agreement.  The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  are  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  programs 
under  the  act. 

(e)  Most-favored-nation  principle  (secs.  231  and  251 ) 

The  benefits  on  tariff  concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements  are 
to  be  extended  to  the  products  of  all  countries  except  the  U.S.S.R., 
Communist  China,  and  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement. 

(/)  Foreign  import  restrictions  (sec.  252) 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
steps  in  his  power  to  eliminate  foreign  import  restrictions  which 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United  States, 
unjustifiably  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent 
the  expansion  of  trade.  The  bill  does  not  permit  the  President  to 
give  concessions  on  U.S.  duties  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  President  is,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  application  of  trade  agreement 
benefits  to  products  of  countries  which  maintain  unwarranted  non¬ 
tariff  trade  restrictions  against  the  United  States  or  which  engage  in 
discriminatory  acts  or  policies  which  unjustifiably  restrict  U.S. 
commerce. 

5.  THE  ESCAPE  CLAUSE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Petitions  for  assistance  (sec.  301) 

Any  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  industry  seeking  tariff  adjustment 
or  other  adjustment  assistance  may  petition  the  Tariff  Commission. 

(b)  Tariff  Commission  investigations 

Upon  receipt  of  an  industry  petition  for  tariff  adjustment  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  required  to  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  on  an 
article  in  trade  agreements,  that  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned.  The  Commission 
is  to  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant, 
including  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  level 
of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment.  The 
Commission  must  complete  the  industry  investigation  within  6 
months. 

The  language  in  the  bill  which  modifies  present  law,  as  it  relates  to 
the  criteria  for  determining  injury  in  an  escape  clause  proceeding  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  all  relevant 
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economic  factors  shall  be  considered.  In  this  respect  the  criteria  for 
determining  injury  does  not  differ  from  present  law. 

Reports  of  determinations  as  to  the  basic  eligibility  of  a  firm  or  a 
group  of  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  of  a  nontariff 
nature  must  be  made  within  60  days  from  the  receipt  of  any  petition . 
The  Commission  is  not  required  to  make  a  full-scale,  industrywide 
investigation  in  the  case  of  petitions  from  individual  firms  or  workers 
seeking  nontariff  adjustment  assistance. 

The  Commission  must  report  the  results  of  its  investigations  to  the 
President.  In  an  industry  investigation,  should  the  Commission  find 
serious  injury,  it  is  required  to  make  a  finding  as  to  the  amount  of 
tariff  adjustment  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury. 

No  industry  can  be  given  tariff  adjustment,  nor  may  any  firm  or 
group  of  workers  be  given  adjustment  assistance,  unless  there  is  a 
finding  that  the  conditions  in  such  industry  or  firm  or  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  the  workers  have  been,  in  major  part,  caused  by  increased 
imports  resulting  in  major  part  from  trade  agreement  concessions. 

I  For  purposes  of  the  bill,  the  term  “industry,”  in  the  case  of  any 
industry  investigation,  will  include  the  operations  of  those  establish¬ 
ments  in  which  the  domestic  article  in  question  (i.e.,  the  article  which 
is  “like,”  or  “directly  competitive  with,”  the  imported  article,  as  the 
case  may  be)  is  produced.  Where  a  corporate  entity  has  several 
establishments  (e.g.,  divisions  or  plants)  in  some  of  which  the  domestic 
article  in  question  is  not  produced,  the  establishments  in  which  the 
domestic  article  is  not  produced  would  not  be  included  in  the  industry. 
The  concern  of  the  Tariff  Commission  would  be  with  the  question  of 
serious  injury  to  the  productive  resources  (e.g.,  employees,  physical 
facilities,  and  capital)  employed  in  the  establishments  in  which  the 
article  in  question  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  multiproduct  establish¬ 
ments  in  which  productive  resources  are  devoted  to  producing  prod¬ 
ucts  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  which  only  product  A  is  suffering  from  import 
competition,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commission  find  that  the 
resources  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  other 
products  have  been  injured. 

(c)  Presidential  action  (sec.  351  and  sec.  302) 

After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission  containing  an 
|  affirmative  finding  with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  President  is 
'  authorized  to  adjust  the  tariff  to  a  level  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
above  the  July  1,  1934,  rate  of  duty,  or  to  impose  additional  import 
restrictions  such  as  quotas,  or  both.  Alternatively,  the  President 
may  seek  and  negotiate  an  orderly  marketing  agreement  under 
section  352.  The  President  may  also  permit  the  workers  and  firms  in 
such  industry  to  be  certified  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

If  the  President  takes  tariff  action  it  is  to  be  reviewed  periodically 
by  the  President  and  such  action  as  has  been  taken  may  be  reduced 
or  terminated  or  extended  by  the  President  after  he  receives  advice 
from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

(d)  Congressional  action  (sec.  351(a)(2)) 

In  cases  where  the  President  does  not  take  the  action  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessar}7  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious 
injury,  the  bill  requires  Presidential  implementation  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  finding  in  an  escape-clause  case  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress,  by  a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House, 
of  a  resolution  approving  the  action  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary. 

(e)  Assistance  to  firms  (secs.  311-820 ) 

Any  firm  which  is  certified  to  be  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance 
may  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such 
assistance  to  firms  is  premised  upon  the  certification  of  a  sound 
economic  adjustment  proposal  reflecting  efforts  toward  self-help  and 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  firm’s  workers. 

Adjustment  assistance  to  firms  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  loans,  or  permission  to  carry  back  a  net  operating 
loss  for  tax  purposes  to  5  years  rather  than  the  normal  3  years. 

(/)  Assistance  to  workers  (secs.  321-337) 

Adversely  affected  workers  would  be  eligible  to  receive  adjustment 
assistance  in  the  form  of  weekly  allowances,  retraining,  and  in  certain 
cases,  relocation  allowances.  Allowances  will  be  payable  only  to  { 
workers  who  have  been  employed  substantially  over  the  previous  3 
years,  who  have  been  attached  for  at  least  6  months  in  the  last  year 
to  a  firm  or  firms,  or  subdivisions  thereof,  found  to  be  affected  by 
imports,  and  who  have  become  unemployed  because  of  lack  of  work 
due  in  major  part  to  the  effect  of  increased  imports  on  such  a  firm 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  trade  adjustment  allowance  will  be  65  percent  of  the  worker’s 
average  weekly  wage,  subject  to  a  limitation  of  65  percent  of  the 
national  average  manufacturing  wage.  These  allowances  are  to  be 
received  for  a  duration  of  no  more  than  52  weeks,  with  two  exceptions, 
one  to  assist  in  completing  retraining  and  one  for  workers  over  60. 
Allowances  may  not  be  paid  to  workers  who  refuse,  without  good 
cause,  to  take  retraining. 

( g )  Reimbursement  of  States  for  adjustment  assistance  (sec.  323 ) 

The  bill  provides  that  trade  readjustment  allowances  would  replace 
State  unemployment  insurance.  It  provides  for  the  payment  of  these 
allowances  entirely  out  of  Federal  funds.  To  the  extent  that  a 
worker  who  is  entitled  to  such  allowances  for  a  week  of  unemployment 
is  paid  State  unemployment  insurance  for  the  same  week,  the  State  | 
agency  will  be  reimbursed  the  amount  of  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  it  has  paid  the  worker. 

The  benefits  under  the  State  programs  are  separated  from  the  trade 
readjustment  allowances  under  the  Federal  program. 

Technical  Explanation  of  Provisions  Amended 
by  Senate  Finance  Committee 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSES 

Section  102.  Statement  of  purposes 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and 
the  authorities  therein,  are,  through  trade  agreements  affording  mutual 
trade  benefits  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreements,  (1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  U.S. 
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agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce;  and  (2)  to  strengthen 
economic  relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  in  the  free  world.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  could  provide  for  tariff  reductions  on  an  article-by-articie  or 
other  basis  which  the  President  found  promoted  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

CHAPTER  2 - SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  FREE  EUROPEAN 

TRADING  COMMUNITY 

Section  211.  In  general 

Under  section  211(a),  in  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  which 
includes  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community  (hereinafter  in  this  explanation  referred  to  as 
“FETC”)  as  parties  to  the  agreement,  the  limitation  contained  in 
section  201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article  which  is  in  a  category 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines  that  the  United  States 
and  all  countries  of  the  FETC  together  account  for  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  all  of  the  articles  within  the 
category.  The  determination  by  the  President  with  respect  to  a  cate¬ 
gory  is  required  to  be  made  before  he  enters  into  the  trade  agreement  . 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  21 1  (c)  provides  that,  for  purposes  of  making 
a  determination  under  section  211(a)  with  respect  to  any  category  of 
articles,  the  determination  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Free  European  Trading  Community  is  to  be  made  as  of  the  date  of 
the  President’s  request  for  advice  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  211(d).  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  211(c)  provides  that 
aggregated  world  export  value  with  respect  to  any  category  is  to  be 
computed  (a)  on  the  basis  of  a  representative  period  in  the  most  recent 
5-year  period  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  which  contains  at 
least  two  periods  which  need  not  be  consecutive,  but  each  of  which 
must  contain  at  least  12  continuous  months;  ( b )  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  value  of  exports  as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  (c)  by  excluding  exports  from  any 
country  of  the  FETC  to  another  FETC  country  and  exports  to  or 
from  any  country  or  area  which,  at  any  time  during  the  representative 
period  for  such  category,  was  denied  the  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  under  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  under  section  231  of  the  bill,  or  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  (which  relates  to  Cuba).  In  the 
case  of  any  trade  agreement,  the  representative  period  must  be  the 
same  for  all  articles  within  the  category,  but  there  may  be  different 
periods  for  different  categories. 

Section  211(d)  states  that,  before  the  President  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  under  section  211(a)  as  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
upon  his  request,  is  to  make  and  advise  him  of  its  findings  as  to 

(1)  The  representative  period  for  such  category ; 

(2)  The  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  articles  falling 
within  such  category;  and 

(3)  The  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of 
such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  FETC. 

Section  212.  Agricultural  commodities 

Section  212  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  which 
includes  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  FETC  as  parties, 
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the  50-percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)(1)  is  not  to  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959,  if  (before  he 
enters  into  such  agreement)  the  President  determines  that  such  agree¬ 
ment  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  exports 
of  the  like  article.  For  this  purpose,  the  fact  that  certain  articles, 
which  are  referred  to  in  such  handbook,  may  not  be  classified  as 
agricultural  commodities  under  existing  coding  practices  of  certain 
governmental  agencies  is  not  to  change  the  status  of  such  articles  as 
ones  to  which  section  212  may  apply. 

Section  213.  Tropical  agricultural  and  forestry  commodities 

Section  213(a)  provides  that  the  50-percent  limitation  contained  in 
section  201  (b)  (1)  is  not  to  apply  to  any  article  which  the  President  de¬ 
termines  to  be  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity,  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  two  additional  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  President 
must  determine  that  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  United  States.  Second,  the  President  must  determine 
that  the  EEC  and  any  non-EEC  country  within  the  FETC  have  made 
commitments  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which 
are  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the  markets  of  the  FETC 
which  (i)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such  article  will  have  to 
U.S.  markets,  and  (2)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  differ¬ 
ential  treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of  origin. 

CHAPTER  3 — REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING  NEGOTIATIONS 

Section  221 .  Tariff  Commission  advice 

Section  221(b)  requires  the  Tariff  Commission,  within  6  months  of 
receipt  of  the  list  of  articles  which  may  be  considered  for  tariff  treat¬ 
ment,  to  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  so  as  to  assist 
the  President  in  making  an  informed  judgment  as  to  tbe  impact  that 
might  be  caused  by  such  modifications  on  U.S.  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  It  is  intended  that,  as  under  present  procedures,  the  Tariff 
Commission  reports  to  the  President  under  section  221(b)  would  not 
be  made  public. 

Section  221(c)  contemplates  that  in  preparing  its  advice  to  the 
President,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
perform  four  functions.  First,  it  shall  investigate  conditions,  causes, 
and  effects  relating  to  competition  between  the  foreign  industries 
producing  the  articles  in  question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  Second,  it  shall 
analyze  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  each  like  or  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  article,  taking  into  consideration  employment, 
profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive  facilities  with  respect  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industries  concerned,  and  such  other  economic  factors  in  such 
industries  as  it  considers  relevant,  including  prices,  wages,  sales,  in¬ 
ventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  investment,  obsolescence  of 
equipment,  and  diversification  of  production.  Third,  it  shall  describe 
the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any  significant  change  in  employ¬ 
ment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facilities,  and  such  other  condi¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  concerned  which 
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it  believes  such  modifications  would  cause.  Fourth,  it  shall  make 
special  studies,  whenever  deemed  to  be  warranted,  of  particular  pro¬ 
posed  modifications  affecting  U.S.  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Section  221(d)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  hold 
public  hearings  in  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice. 

Section  225.  Reservation  oj  articles  jrom  negotiations 

Section  225(a)  requires  the  President  to  reserve  from  negotiations 
under  title  II  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty,  any  article  as  to  which 
there  is  in  effect,  at  the  time  of  such  negotiations,  any  Presidential 
action  taken  under  section  232  (safeguarding  national  security)  or  its 
predecessor  (sec.  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  approved  July  1, 
1954),  under  section  351  (tariff  adjustment)  or  its  predecessor  (the 
escape-clause  procedure  provided  for  in  sec.  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951),  or  under  section  352  (orderly  marketing 
agreements) . 

Section  225(b)  imposes  a  requirement  on  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  reservation  of  articles  from  negotiation  which  is  separate  from 
and  additional  to  the  reservation  requirement  of  section  225(a)(3). 
It  requires  him  to  reserve  from  negotiation,  during  the  5-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  any  article  which, 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding 
under  existing  law,  the  Tariff  Commission  found  was  being  imported 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry.  However,  such  reservation  is  mandatory  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  industry  concerned  made  within  60  days  of 
the  publication  of  a  list  under  section  221  containing  the  article,  and 
only  if  the  Tariff  Commission  then  finds  and  advises  the  President 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  industry  have  not  substantially 
improved  since  the  date  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its 
finding  of  injury  to  the  industry.  An  industry  may  not  make  a 
request  under  section  225(b)  if  it  failed  to  make  such  a  request  the 
first  time  such  article  was  included  in  a  list  published  under  section  22 1 . 

CHAPTER  4 — NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Section  231.  Products  oj  Communist  countries  or  areas 

Section  231  provides  that,  as  an  exception  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle,  the  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  refrain 
from  applying  any  reduction,  elimination,  or  continuance  of  any 
existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  under  title  II  of  the  bill  or  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  any  other 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government 
or  foreign  organization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movement. 
It  is  contemplated  that  this  provision  will  permit  the  President,  if  he 
so  determines,  to  continue  most-favored -nation  treatment  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  5 — ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  24-1-  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Section  241(a)  requires  the  President  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  is  to  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  for  each  general  multilateral  negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement 
under  title  IT  of  the  bill.  By  “general  multilateral  negotiation”  is 
meant  a  negotiation  among  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
where  tariff  concessions  are  proposed  to  be  exchanged  among  various 
participants  in  the  negotiation.  He  also  is  to  be  the  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  for  such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  President’s  judgment 
require  that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief  representative  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  he  is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Trade  Organization  provided  for  in  section  242(a).  The 
Special  Representative  is  to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
and  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 

Section  242.  Interagency  trade  organization 

Section  242(a)  requires  the  President  to  establish  an  interagency 
organization  which  shall  have  as  its  members,  in  addition  to  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  made  Chairman  by 
section  241(a),  such  Cabinet  Officers  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
President  shall  designate.  The  organization  is  to  meet  whenever  the 
Chairman  or  the  President  directs,  and  may  where  appropriate  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any  agency  not  otherwise  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  organizations. 

Section  242(b)  provides  that  the  interagency  trade  organization 
established  pursuant  to  section  242(a)  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  basic  policy  issues  concerning  the  trade  agreements 
program,  make  recommendations  to  him  concerning  action,  if  any, 
to  be  taken  under  section  351  (relating  to  tariff  adjustment)  or  section 
352  (relating  to  orderly  marketing  agreements),  advise  the  President 
of  the  results  of  hearings  concerning  foreign  import  restrictions 
held  pursuant  to  section  252(d)  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
with  respect  thereto,  and  perform  other  trade  agreement  functions 
which  the  President  may  designate. 

CHAPTER  6 — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  251.  Most-favored  nation  principle 

Section  251  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  title 
II  of  the  bill,  in  section  350(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section 
401(a)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  under  title  II  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly.  The  references  in  the  “except” 
clause  make  clear,  first,  that  import  restrictions  imposed  under  sec¬ 
tions  231,  232(b),  and  252  of  title  II  need  not  apply  to  products  of 
all  countries,  second,  that  preferential  concessions  negotiated  on 
Cuban  products  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  do  not 
apply  to  products  of  other  countries,  and,  third,  that  trade  agreement 
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concessions  to  other  countries  do  not  apply  to  Cuban  products  so 
long  as  they  are  denied  most-favored-nation  treatment  under  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962. 

Section  252.  Foreign  import  restrictions 

Section  252(a)  provides  that  whenever  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United  States, 
unjustifiably  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent 
the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  (1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within  his  power 
to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  (2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  elimination  of  any  U.S.  import  restriction  under  section  201(a) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any  such  restrictions, 
and  (3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  provision 
olany  trade  agreement,  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or 
maintaining  such  foreign  import  restrictions  against  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
)  tions  necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  provide  access  for  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  instrumentality 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Section  252(b)  provides  that  whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality,  the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  nontariff  trade  re¬ 
strictions  (including  variable  import  fees)  which  substantially  burden 
U.S.  commerce  in  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  trade  agreements  or  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (includ¬ 
ing  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which  unjustifiably 
restrict  U.S.  commerce,  the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  102,  suspend,  with¬ 
draw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  to  products  of  such  country  or  instrumentality  or  refrain  from 
proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

Section  252(c)  provides  that  whenever  a  country  or  instrumentality, 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
y  made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  import  restrictions  which  are 
}  unreasonable  (though  they  may  be  legally  justifiable)  and  which 
eilher  directly  or  indirectly  substantially  burden  U.S.  commerce,  the 
President  may,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  set  out  in 
section  102  and  having  due  regard  for  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States  (1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or  (2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or 
instrumentality. 

Section  252(d)  provides  that  the  President  is  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interested  persons  to  present  views  concerning  the  existence 
of  import  restrictions  referred  to  in  sections  252(a),  (b),  and  (c)  which 
are  maintained  against  U.S.  commerce.  It  also  provides  that  the 
President  shall,  upon  request  by  any  interested  person,  provide  fcrr 
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public  hearings  after  reasonable  notice.  Such  hearings  are  to  be 
provided  through  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a).// 

Section  256.  Definitions 

Section  256  sets  out  definitions  of  terms  used  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  term  “Free  European  Trading 
Community”  means  (A)  the  European  Economic  Community  and  (B) 
any  country  designated  by  the  President  which  is  a  member  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  term  “European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity”  means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto,  and  that  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  of  any  particular  date  are  to  be  those  which  on  that  date 
are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  relevant  date  is  the  one  determined  by 
the  context  in  which  the  term  is  used.  Thus  in  section  21 1  (c)  (1),  it  is 
the  date  of  the  President's  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  211(d).  In  section  213(a)(3)  (tropical  agricultural  and 
forestry  commodities),  it  is  the  date  of  the  President’s  determination. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  term  “European  Free  Trade 
Association”  means  the  organization  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto,  and  the  countries  of  the  EFTA  as  of  any  date  shall 
be  those  which  are  full  members  on  such  date. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  term  “agreement  with  the  Free 
European  Trading  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  FETC  (determined  as  of  the 
date  such  an  agreement  is  entered  into  and  pursuant  to  the  definition 
in  par.  (1)  of  sec.  256)  are  parties.  This  paragraph  further  provides 
that  each  country  for  which  the  EEC  signs  shall  be  treated  as  a  party 
to  the  agreement. 

Paragraph  (7)  provides  that  the  term  “existing”  without  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  any  date,  when  used  in  connection  with  any  matter  relating 
to  the  entering  into  of  a  trade  agreement  or  any  proclamation  to  carry 
out  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which  such  trade 
agreement  was  entered  into,  and  when  referring  to  a  rate  of  duty, 
refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

Section  257.  Relation  to  other  laws 

Section  257(g)(1)  amends  section  102(1)  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962  to  recognize  that  the  President  should  proclaim,  as  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement,  any  conditional  duty¬ 
free  provisions  of  schedule  8  which  are  included  in  trade  agreements, 
as  well  as  provisions  of  schedules  1  to  7  included  in  such  agreements. 

Section  257(g)(2)  amends  section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962  in  two  respects.  First,  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  203,  which  presently  deal  with  the  relation  between  that  act 
and  the  trade  agreements  authority  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  based  on  rates  existing  on  July  1  1958,  are  amended  to 
deal  with  the  relation  between  that  act  and  the  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  based  on  rates  existing  on  July  1,  1962. 
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Second,  a  new  subparagraph  (3)  is  added  to  section  203  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that,  following  legislation  reclassifying  an  article, 
duty -reducing  authority  can  be  fully  utilized  without  reintroducing 
the  superseded  classification  criteria.  For  example,  a  new  statutory 
definition  might  result  in  the  reclassification  of  an  article  from  a 
category  with  a  rate  of  30  percent  ad  valorem  to  a  category  with  a 
rate  of  25  percent.  If  subsequently  it  were  desired  to  negotiate  a 
50-percent  reduction  applicable  to  all  articles  in  the  latter  category, 
with  the  25-percent  rate,  there  would  be  a  question  whether,  without 
the  substance  of  paragraph  (3),  this  could  be  done  without  reintro¬ 
ducing  the  obsolete  definition.  The  rate  for  the  articles  actually 
dutiable  under  that  provision  on  July  1,  1962,  could  be  reduced  to 
12%  percent,  but  it  could  be  argued  that  the  rate  for  the  article  which 
had  become  dutiable  thereunder  as  a  result  of  subsequent  legislation 
could  only  be  reduced  to  15  percent— 50  percent  of  the  30-percent 
rate  actually  existing  for  that  article  on  July  1,  1962.  Thus  it  might 
be  necessary  to  subclassify  this  article,  in  terms  of  the  obsolete  clas¬ 
sification  criteria,  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  in  order  to  utilize  fully 
the  trade  agreements  authority  for  the  other  articles  in  the  category. 
Under  paragraph  (3),  because  the  reclassification  would  be  treated  as 
having  been  in  effect  on  July  1,  1962,  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  reduction  to  12%  percent  applicable  to  all  articles  in  the  25-percent 
category  without  any  need  for  reintroducing  the  obsolete  classification 
criteria.  The  substance  of  this  provision  has  been  included  in  some 
individual  statutes  modifying  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  believed  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purpose  of  tariff  simplification  that  it  be  made  gen¬ 
erally  applicable  to  all  such  subsequent  legislation. 

Section  257(h)  provides  that  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  and  import  restrictions  imposed  thereunder  shall  be  un¬ 
affected  by  the  bill.  Other  laws  not  intended  to  be  affected  include 
the  Anti-Dumping  Act  and  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  relates  to  countervailing  duties. 

Section  258.  References 

This  section  insures  that  references  in  other  laws  (except  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951)  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  to  agreements  and  proclamations  thereunder,  will  also  refer 
to  the  new  act,  unless  clearly  precluded  by  the  context. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1 - ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Section  301 .  Tariff  Commission  investigations  and  reports 

Section  301(a)(1)  provides  that  a  petition  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other  representative 
of  an  industry. 

Section  301  (a)(2)  provides  that  a  petition  for  a  determination  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2  may  be 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative,  and 
a  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
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by  a  group  of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or  recognized  union  or 
other  duly  authorized  representative. 

Section  301(a)(3)  provides  that  whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
section  301(a),  the  Tariff  Commission  must  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  301(b)(1)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations  of 
injury  to  domestic  industries  from  imports.  It  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  industry  investigation 

(1)  upon  request  of  the  President,  (2)  upon  resolution  of  either  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  or  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  (3)  upon  the  Commission’s  own  motion,  or  (4)  upon  the  filing 
of  any  petition  under  section  301(a)(1).  The  investigation  is  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  the  article  in  question  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
which  is  producing  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  such  imported  article.  The  phrase  “as  a  result  in  major  part 
of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,”  as  applied  to  con¬ 
cessions  involving  reductions  in  duty,  means  the  aggregate  reduction 
which  has  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  trade  agreement  or  trade 
agreements  (whether  entered  into  under  sec.  201  of  this  bill  or  under 
sec.  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 

Section  301(b)(2)  provides  that  in  making  an  industry  determina¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (b)(1)  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  level  of  reason¬ 
able  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Section  301(b)(3)  provides  that  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
increased  imports  shall  be  considered  to  have  caused,  or  threatened 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the 
major  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injure 

Section  301(c)(1)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations 
of  injury  to  individual  firms  from  imports.  The  Commission  must 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  in 
major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article 
complained  of  in  the  petition  and  alleged  to  be  like  or  directly  com-  | 
petitive  with  an  article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into  1 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm. 

Section  301(c)(2)  provides  for  Tariff  Commission  determinations  of 
injury  to  workers  from  imports.  The  Commission  must  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  in  major 
part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  petition  and  alleged  to  be  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  of  the  firm,  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

Section  301(c)(3)  provides  that  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2) ,  increased  imports  shall  be  considered  to  have  caused,  or  threatened 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  a  firm  or  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
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ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such 
increased  imports  have  been  the  major  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  such  injury  or  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

Section  301(d)(1)  provides  that  in  the  course  of  any  industry  in¬ 
vestigation  under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  inter¬ 
ested  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and 
to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

Section  301(d)(2)  provides  that  in  the  course  of  any  investigation 
regarding  a  firm  or  group  of  workers  under  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2), 
respectively,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  if  requested  by  the  petitioner,  or  if,  within  10 
days  after  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  hearing  is  requested  by 
any  other  party  showing  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  investigation,  and  shall  afford  such  parties  an  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

Section  301(f)(2)  requires  that  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of 
its  industry  determination  under  section  301(b)  must  be  made  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date 
on  which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is  adopted, 
as  the  case  may  be).  Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the 
Commission  must  promptly  make  the  report  public  and  cause  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  report  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  301(g)  provides,  in  effect,  that  no  investigation  may  be 
instituted  under  section  301  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  without  affecting,  however,  the  carryover  of  investigations 
pending  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  as  provided  in  section  257(e)(3). 

Section  802.  Presidential  action  ajter  Tariff  Commission  determination 

Section  302(a)  provides  that  after  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative  finding  (under  sec.  301  (b)) 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  with  respect  to  any  industry,  the 
President  may  (1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry  pursuant 
to  section  351  or  section  352;  (2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry, 
that  firms  therein  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  title  III  of  the  bill;  (3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such 
industry,  that  groups  of  workers  therein  may  request  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill ;  or  (4)  take  any  combination  of 
such  actions.  No  order  of  priority  as  between  tariff  adjustment  and 
other  adjustment  assistance  is  established. 

CHAPTER  3 — ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

Section  323.  W  eekly  amounts 

Section  323(c)  provides  for  reduction  in  the  amount  of  weekly 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received  or 
is  seeking  for  the  week.  However,  if  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker  was  not  entitled  to  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  for  such  week,  the  reduction  will  not  apply  for 
that  week. 
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Section  323(d)  provides  that  if  unemployment  insurance,  or  a 
training  allowance  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  paid  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  weeks  for  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowances, 
the  number  of  weeks  for  which  he  may  receive  trade  readjustment 
allowances  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  such  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  such  training  allowances  are  paid.  Under  this 
section,  if  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a  week  is  greater 
than  the  payment  he  actually  received,  he  will  be  paid  the  additional 
amount  for  each  of  the  earlier  weeks.  This  section  also  provides 
that  in  determining  whether  a  worker  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  for  a  week  for  which  he  received  State 
unemployment  insurance  or  a  Federal  training  allowance,  his  entitle¬ 
ment  is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tions  (c.)  and  (e)  of  section  323  and  any  disqualification  under  section 
327. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  323(g)  provides  that  if  an  adversely 
affected  worker  is  paid  unemployment  insurance  for  a  week  for  which 
he  has  received  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  or  for  which  he  makes 
application  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  and  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  allowance,  the  State  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
unemployment  insurance,  to  the  extent  that  the  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would 
have  received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive,  if  he  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  reimbursement  is  to  be  made  from 
sums  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis 
of  reports  furnished  him  by  the  State  agency.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  323(g)  provides  that  where  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  payments,  and  the  period  of  unemployment  for 
which  the  payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the  State 
law  (and  fcr  the  purposes  of  applying  sec.  3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  in  determining  the  employer’s  rate  of  contribution 
under  the  experience  rating  provisions  of  the  State  law  if,  but  only  if, 
the  State  law  provides  that  the  worker’s  rights  to  unemployment 
insurance  for  which  reimbursement  was  made  are  reinstated  to  him. 
This  paragraph  also  provides  that  such  reimbursement  shall  not 
entitle  the  worker  to  receive  State  unemployment  insurance,  after 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  his  eligibility  for  trade  readjustment 
allowances,  for  weeks  of  unemployment  for  which  he  was  eligible  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances. 

Section  832.  Payments  to  States 

Section  332(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  certify 
periodically  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  an  agreement  under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill 
the  sums  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  make  the  payments  of 
allowances  provided  by  chapter  3  and  the  sums  reimbursable  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  323(g).  This  subsection  also  provides  that 
sums  reimbursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  323(g)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  such  State  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund. 
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CHAPTER  4 - TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 


Section  351.  Authority 

Section  351(b)  prescribes  the  limits  on  increases  or  impositions  of 
duties  which  the  President  may  proclaim  in  providing  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  No  proclamation  may  be  made 
increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable  but  no  rate 
existed  on  that  date,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of  proclamation; 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty,  imposing  a  duty  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934” 
as  used  here  is  defined  in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  256. 

Section  351(c)(1)(B)  provides  for  a  termination  date  of  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  proclaimed  under  section  351  or  section  7 
of  the  1951  act,  unless  extended  as  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  351(c).  Such  duty  or  other  import  restriction  is  to  terminate 
not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which  in  5  years  after  the  effective 
vdate  of  the  initial  proclamation  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill, 
/whichever  is  the  later. 

Section  351(c)(2)  provides  that  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
proclaimed  under  section  351  or  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  President  for  such  periods  as  he  may  designate,  but  not  in  excess 
of  5  years  at  any  one  time,  if  he  determines  that  such  extension  is  in 
the  national  interest.  Before  making  such  a  determination,  he  is 
required  to  take  into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  subsection  (d)(3)  (after  petition  by  the  industry 
concerned)  and  to  seek  the  advice  of  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  351(d)(1)  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  keep 
under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry  concerned,  so 
long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  or  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  remains  in  force.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  further  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  concerning  such  developments. 

Section  351(d)(2)  provides  for  submission  by  the  Tariff  Com- 

) mission,  upon  the  President’s  request,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  of  the 
advice  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(1),  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of  the  increase  or  imposition 
which  has  been  proclaimed  under  section  351  or  section  7  of  the  1951 
act. 

Section  352.  Orderly  marketing  agreements 

Section  352(a)  provides  that  after  receiving  an  affirmative  finding 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may,  as  an  alternative  to  the  action  authorized 
by  section  351(a)(1),  but  subject  to  the  congressional  review  proced¬ 
ures  of  the  other  paragraphs  of  section  351(a),  negotiate  international 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  from  such  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  the  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such  industry,  whenever  he 
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determines  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
tariff  relief  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  industry. 

Section  352(b)  provides  that  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  or  the  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the 
article  covered  by  the  agreement.  Further,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
multilateral  agreement  conclude^  under  subsection  (a)  among  coun¬ 
tries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the  article  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  agreement,  the  President  may  also  issue  such  regulations 
governing  the  like  article  which  is  the  product  of  countries  not  parties 
to  the  agreement. 

Section  853.  Additional  authority  to  increase  tariffs  and  impose  quotas 

Section  353  provides  that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so,  increase  any  existing  duty  to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary,  impose 
a  duty  on  an  article  to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary,  and  impose  such 
other  import  restrictions  to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary. 

Section  J+05.  Definitions 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  a  product  of  a  country  or  area  is  an 
article  which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country 
or  area. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

SECTION  350  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Part  III — Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade 

Sec.  350.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  various  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regulating 
the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American 
production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those 
branches  of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable  of 
developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the  President, 
whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  bur¬ 
dening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter 
specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

(A)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof:  Provided,  That  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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(B)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign 
trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into 
hereunder. 

(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made — 

(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934,  may  be  converted  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent  based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
during  the  calendar  year  1934  (determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (D)(ii))  and  the  proclamation  may 
provide  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
above  such  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

(B)  Transferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free 
lists. 

(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  or  with  respect  to 
which  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1954,  decreasing  by  more 
than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945. 

(D)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before 
July  1,  1958,  decreasing  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph)  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the 
following  rates: 

(i)  The  rate  15  per  centum  below  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  above  50  per  centum  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  more  than  50  per  centum),  the 
rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  50  per  centum).  In  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  combination 
of  rates  including  a  specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  President  to  have  been 
above  50  per  centum  during  a  period  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  a  representative  period,  the  rate  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or  the  rate  (or  a  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  the 
President  determines  would  have  been  50  per  centum 
during  such  period.  The  standards  of  valuation  contained 
in  section  402  or  402a  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect 
to  the  article  concerned,  during  the  representative  period) 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  President,  to  the  maximum  extent  he 
finds  such  utilization  practicable,  in  making  the  determina¬ 
tions  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any 
rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 
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(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  made  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  of 
suspension  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  in  effect 
from  and  after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the  proclamation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
of  this  subsection  applies — 

(i)  if  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955,  the  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effec¬ 
tive  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing 
on  January  1,  1955; 

(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one  time;  and 

(iii)  no  part  of  the  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become 
initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year. 

(C)  No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (i)  of  this  subsection  applies  shall  become 
initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1955.  If  any  part  of  such  decrease  has  become 
effective,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of 
legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires. 

(D)  If  (in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955)  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the  amount 
of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  any  limita¬ 
tion  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  by  not  more 
than  whichever  of  the  following  is  lesser: 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(ii)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  the  case  of  a  specific  rate  (or  of  a  combination  of  rates  which 
includes  a  specific  rate),  the  one-half  of  1  per  centum  specified  in 
clause  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad 
valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii) 
of  this  subsection. 

(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing 
any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates : 

(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  20  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  rate 
2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 
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(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been 
determined  as  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph  and  of 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply 
to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject 
to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a 
specific  rate,  such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative  period 
(whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958),  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly 
in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(2)  (D)(ii)  of  this  subsection. 

(B) (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no 
amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed  such 
10  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under 
the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no  amount 
of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased 
since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no  amount 
of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies  (i)  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first 
part  shall  become  initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous 
part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not 
less  than  one  year,  nor  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for 
a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  three  years,  and  (ii)  no  part 
of  a  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of 
the  four-year  period  which  begins  on  July  1,  1962.  If  any  part  of  a 
decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the 
United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining 
when  the  three-year  period  or  the  four-year  period,  as  the  case  may  be, 
expires. 

[(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1362),  duties  and  other  import 
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restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided ,  That  the  President  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  (including 
the  operations  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  section.] 

(6)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  proclamation  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  application,  with  respect  to  rates  of  duty 
established  under  this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  countries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or  to 
preclude  giving  effect  to  an  agreement  with  Cuba  concluded  under 
this  section,  modifying  the  existing  preferential  customs  treatment 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  .or  manufacture  of  Cuba.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  application  to  any  product  of  Cuba  (including  products 
preferentially  free  of  duty)  of  a  rate  of  duty  not  higher  than  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  like  products  of  other  foreign  countries  (except  the 
Philippines),  whether  or  not  the  application  of  such  rate  involves  any 
preferential  customs  treatment.  No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of 
Cuba  shall  be  decreased — ■ 

(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  by  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  with  respect  to 
products  of  Cuba. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before  July  1, 1962, 
below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C) 
or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)(3)  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  and  (4)(B)  and  (C)),  each  such 
alternative  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of  Cuba.  With 
respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)(A)(iii)  may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  required  to  maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to 
which  such  products  are  entitled. 

( 8 )  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
after  June  80,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate 
permissible  by  applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  the  rate  of  duty  ( however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
with  respect  to  such  product. 

(c) (1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "duties  and  other  import 
restrictions”  includes  (A)  rate  and  form  of  import  duties  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  articles,  and  (B)  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges,  and  ex¬ 
actions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  imports. 
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(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  terms  “existing 
on  July  1,  1934”,  “existing  on  January  1,  1945”,  “existing  on 
January  1,  1955”,  and  “existing  on  July  1,  1958”  refer  to  rates  of 
duty  (however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  the  date 
specified,  except  rates  in  effect  by  reason  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.S.C.,  sec.  1362). 

(B)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of  any  date, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conclusion 
of,  or  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  means 
existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(d)(1)  When  any  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  or  decreased  for 
the  duration  of  war  or  an  emergency,  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  any 
further  increase  or  decrease  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
post-war  or  post-emergency  rate  carried  in  such  agreement  or  other¬ 
wise. 

(2)  Where  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  the  United  States  has 
reserved  the  unqualified  right  to  withdraw  or  modify,  after  the 
termination  of  war  or  an  emergency,  a  rate  on  a  specific  commodity, 
the  rate  on  such  commodity  to  be  considered  as  “existing  on  January  1 , 
1945”  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  the  rate  which  would 
have  existed  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  entered  into. 

(3)  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  the  proclama¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  which  has  been  terminated  in  whole  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  prior  to  the  date  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

[(e)(1)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  including 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifications  made  in  duties 
and  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions 
obtained,  modifications  of  existing  trade  agreements  in  order  to 
effectuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
(including  the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  of 
action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (including 
discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  exports,  remaining 
restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this  section,  and  other  information 
relating  to  that  program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  there¬ 
under. 

[(2)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade  agreements 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  President  under  the 
authority  of  this  section.  The  Tariff  Commission,  at  least  once  a 
year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  trade-agreements  program.] 

(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  section,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  representatives  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor. 
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SECTION  2(a)  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  12,  1934  (19  U.S.C.,  SEC. 

1352(a)) 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subparagraph  (d)  of  paragraph  369,  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  1402,  and  the  provisos  to  paragraphs  371,  401,  1650,  1687 
and  1803(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed.  The  provisions  of 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  has  been  concluded  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  or  to  any  provision  of  any  such 
agreement.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shall  apply  to  any  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  the  extent  only  that  such  agree¬ 
ment  assures  to  the  United  States  a  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  flour 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  preferential  in  respect  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  country  with  which  such  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  concluded  on  like  flour  produced  in  any  other  country; 
and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  wheat  flour  from  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  for  exportation  to  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
has  been  concluded,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the 
imported  wheat  used,  a  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  assured 
preference. 


SECTIONS  5,  6,  7,  AND  8(a)  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1951 

[Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  suspend,  withdraw  or  prevent  the  application  of 
any  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  contained  in  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  the  authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  and  extended,  to  imports  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  imports  from  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organ¬ 
ization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movements. 

[Sec.  6.  (a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  hereafter 
proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on  which 
the  concession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  concession,  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

[(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  entered 
into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  into 
conformity  with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  applica- 
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tion  of  any  interested  party  (including  any  organization  or  group  of 
employees),  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  application  is  made  to  determine  whether  any  prod¬ 
uct  upon  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  under  a  trade  agreement 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products. 

[In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation,  whenever  it  finds  evidence 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  or  whenever  so  directed 
by  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
|  hearings. 

[Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation 
and  hearings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  concession,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the 
establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall 
immediately  make  public  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  including  any  dissenting  or  separate  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

[(b)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  the  foregoing  procedure  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  excluding  other  factors,  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  downward  trend  of  production,  employment,  prices, 
profits,  or  wages  in  the  domestic  industry  concerned,  or  a  decline  in 
sales,  an  increase  in  imports,  either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic 
|  production,  a  higher  or  growing  inventory,  or  a  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  producers. 

[Increased  imports,  either  actual  or  relative,  shall  be  considered 
as  the  cause  or  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  products  when  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  contributed  substantially 
towards  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

[(c)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its 
investigation  and  hearings,  the  President  may  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other 
modifications  as  are  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  If  the  President  does  not  take  such  action  within 
sixty  days  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  or  modifi- 
fications,  or  imposed  such  quotas. 
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[(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be) — 

[(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

[(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the 
60-day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  com¬ 
mittees),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so  found  and 
reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of  the 
60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

[(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
adjustments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as 
were  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

[(d)  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  no  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  a  recommendation  to  the  President  that  a  concession 
should  be  withdrawn  or  modified  or  a  quota  established,  it  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  stating  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

[(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products”  and  “domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or 
subdivision  of  the  producing  organizations  manufacturing,  assembling, 
processing,  extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practicable) 
distinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the  producing  organizations 
involving  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles  referred 
to  in  such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such  organizations  involving 
other  products  or  articles. 

[(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  President 
may,  notwithstanding  section  350(a)  (2^  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
any  article  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty. 

[Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  and  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
regard  to  any  agricultural  commodity  that  due  to  the  perishability 
of  the  commodity  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  an  immediate  investigation  *  *  * 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act  to  determine  the  facts  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  for  such  relief  under  those 
provisions  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  President  may  take  immedi¬ 
ate  action  however,  without  awaiting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  if  in  his  judgment  the  emergency  requires  such 
action.  In  any  case  the  report  and  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  decision  of  the  President  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  in  any  event  not  more  than  25  calendar  days  after  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission.] 
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SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  1,  1954 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  to  decrease 
the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

[(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency,  upon 
application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an 
appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the 
article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set  forth  in  this  section, 
he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

[(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods 
in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those 
affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  securit}^, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on 
the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of 
skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be 
considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national 
security. 

[(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of 
each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Director  shall  publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b). 

[(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other 
appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
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on  the  administration  of  this  section.  In  preparing  such  a  report,  an 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  nature  of  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such 
requirements,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative  means  of 
assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.] 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

SEC.  172.  NET  OPERATING  LOSS  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  to  such  year,  plus  (2)  this  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks  to  such  year.  For  purposes  of  the  subtitle,  the  term  “net 
operating  loss  deduction”  means  the  deduction  allowed  by  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carryovers. — 

(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — A  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall 

be — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  ( B ),  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss,  [and] 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  December  81,  1968,  jor  which  a  certification 
has  been  issued  under  section  81 7  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  o  f 
1962,  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 

[(B)]  (P)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carryovers. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (i),  the  entire  amount  of  the  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  “loss  year”)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  [8]  tax¬ 
able  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  [subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of]  paragraph  (1))  such  loss  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of 
such  loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  [7]  taxable 
years  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years 
to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such  prior  taxable  year  shall 
be  computed — - 

(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  and  (6)  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction  without  regard  to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the 
loss  year  or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  less  than  zero. 

(3)  Special  rules. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  only  if— 

(i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of  the  application  under  sec- 
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tion  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax 
assistance,  and,  after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  under  such  section,  and 

(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to  the  assess¬ 
ment,  within  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  of  any  deficiency  for  any 
year  to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a 
deduction  previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing  such 
consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would  other¬ 
wise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law. 

(B)  In  the  case  of — 

(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 

(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation  under  sub¬ 
chapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 

paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating  loss  of  a  partner 
or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it  arose  predominantly  from 
losses  in  respect  of  which  certifications  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section. 
******* 

CHAPTER  66— LIMITATIONS 
******* 

Subchapter  A— Limitations  on  Assessment  and  Collection 
******* 

SEC.  6501.  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall  be  assessed  within 
3  years  after  the  return  was  filed  (whether  or  not  such  return  was  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  prescribed)  or,  if  the  tax  is  payable  by  stamp,  at 
any  time  after  such  tax  became  due  and  before  the  expiration  of 
3  years  after  the  date  on  which  any  part  of  such  tax  was  paid,  and  no 
proceeding  in  court  without  assessment  for  the  collection  of  such  tax 
shall  be  begun  after  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

******* 

(h)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. — In  the  case  of  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  the  application  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  (including  deficiencies  which  may  be  assessed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6213(b)(2)),  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a  defi¬ 
ciency  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  results  in 
such  carryback  may  be  assessed,  or  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accordance  with  section  172(b)(8)  a  copy  of 
the  certification  (with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section  81 7 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is  later. 

******* 

Subchapter  B — Limitations  on  Credit  or  Refund 
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SEC.  6511.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CREDIT  OR  REFUND. 

(a)  Period  of  Limitation  on  Filing  Claim. — Claim  for  credit  or 
refund  of  an  overpayment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  in  respect 
of  which  tax  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  file  a  return  shall  be  filed  by 
the  taxpayer  within  3  years  from  the  time  the  return  was  filed  or  2 
years  from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid,  whichever  of  such  periods  ex¬ 
pires  the  later,  or  if  no  return  was  filed  by  the  taxpayer,  within  2  years 
from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid.  Claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  which  is  required  to  be 
paid  by  means  of  a  stamp  shall  be  filed  by  the  taxpayer  within  3  years 
from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid. 

******* 

(d)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Income  Taxes. — 

******* 

(2)  Special  period  of  limitation  with  respect  to  net 

OPERATING  LOSS  CARRYBACKS. - 

(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  period  shall  be 
that  period  which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day 
of  the  40th  month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  cor¬ 
poration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  net 
operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback,  or  the  period 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year, 
whichever  expires  later;  except  that  [,] — 

( i )  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  any  year  on  account  of  a  cer¬ 
tification  issued  to  the  tar  payer  under  section  817  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not  expire 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month  following  the  month 
in  which  such  certification  is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to 
the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits 
by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  in  section  1481(a)(1)(A)), 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1,  1959,  or 
the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  agreement  or  order  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  such  excessive  profits  becomes  final,  whichever 
is  the  later. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or 
refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid  within  the 
period  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is 
applicable,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment 
attributable  to  such  carryback. 
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TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  ACT  OF  1962 

******* 

Sec.  102.  At  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the  President  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  bring  the  United  States  schedules 
annexed  to  foreign  trade  agreements  into  conformity  with  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  and,  after  such  action  is  completed,  the 
President  shall  proclaim — 

(1)  the  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  1  [of  schedules  1 
to  7,  inclusive, J  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  contracting  party; 

(2)  the  temporary  modifications  set  forth  in  part  2  of  the 
appendix  to  the  tariff  schedules  (that  is,  those  modifications  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1364), 
and  of  other  trade-agreements  legislation) ; 

(3)  the  additional  import  restrictions  set  forth  in  part  3  of  the 
appendix  to  the  tariff  schedules  (that  is,  those  restrictions  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624));  and 

(4)  the  nations  or  areas  and  countries  set  forth  in  general  head- 
note  3(d)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (relating 
to  the  treatment  of  products  of  certain  Communist-dominated 
nations  or  areas  and  countries  discriminating  against  American 
commerce) . 

******* 

[Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  applying  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States — 

[(1)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2  of  schedules 
1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty  existing  on  July  1 ,  1934. 

[(2)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  1  of  schedules 
1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958;  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  articles  the  rates  for  which  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  changed  by  statute  or  Presidential  proclamation  since  July 
1,  1958,  the  rates  to  be  regarded  as  existing  on  that  date  shall 
be  rates  which  the  Commission  specifically  declares,  in  the  sup¬ 
plemental  reports  made  pursuant  to  section  101(c)  of  this  Act, 
to  be  rates  which,  in  its  judgment,  conform  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  to  the  rates  presently  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1 , 
1958/1 

Sec.  203.  For  purposes  oj  applying  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2  for  each  item  in 
schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1 ,  1934- 

(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  in  rate 
column  numbered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the 
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Tariff  Schedules  off  the  United  States  on  the  efffective  date  provided 
ffor  in  section  501  (a)  off  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  prefferential  or 
nonprefferential  rate  off  duty,  respectively,  existing  on  July  1,  1962; 
except  that  with  respect  to  any  article  the  rate  ffor  which  in  schedules 
1  to  7  has  been  changed  by  Presidential  proclamation  affter  June  SO, 

■  1962,  the  rate  to  be  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1 ,  1962,  shall  be  the 
rate  which  the  Commission  speciffically  declares,  in  a  supplemental 
report  made  pursuant  to  section  101  (c)  off  this  Act,  to  be  the  rate 
which,  in  its  judgment,  confforms  to  the  ffullest  extent  practicable  to 
the  rate  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  under  section  256(5 ) 
off  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  off  1 962. 

(3)  Legislation  entering  into  ffor ce  affter  the  efffective  date  provided 
ffor  in  section  501  (a)  off  this  Act  which  results  in  the  permanent 
reclassiffication  off  any  article  without  speciffying  the  rate  off  duty 
applicable  thereto,  and  proclamations  under  section  202(c)  off  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  in  effect  since  June  30,  1962. 
******* 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  CARL  T.  CURTIS  ON 

H.R.  11970 

This  measure  goes  far  beyond  the  existing  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  do  not  favor  its  enactment  in  its  present  form. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  a  very  desirable  entity.  It  will 
lead  to  greater  unity  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  will  elevate 
their  economies  and  strengthen  their  political  ties.  It  is  a  fortress 
against  international  communism  and  our  national  policy  should  be 
to  encourage  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Common  Market.  The  bill 
presented  by  the  committee  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  European  nations. 
Both  need  each  other  and  whatever  weakens  the  United  States  weakens 
Europe. 

Under  the  trade  agreements  program  existing  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Congress  has  delegated  its  constitutional 
powers  to  levy,  modify  and  repeal  taxes,  and  its  powers  to  regulate 
portions  of  our  commerce  to  the  executive.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  certain  limitations  in  this  delegation  of  power.  In  most  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  provided  for  safeguards  such  as  the  peril  point 
and  escape  clause  procedures.  The  measure  before  us  departs  from 
all  these  previous  concepts. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  program  of  the  past  is  not  free  of  criticism. 
The  United  States  has  allowed  foreign  countries  to  impose  many 
nontariff  barriers  against  us  such  as  quotas,  embargos,  import  licenses, 
unreasonable  inspection,  variable  import  fees,  currency  manipulations, 
and  other  harassments.  In  the  past  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
President,  in  his  negotiations,  to  lower  tariffs  by  50  percent.  Under 
the  successive  acts  passed,  the  United  States  has  bargained  away 
80  percent  of  its  tariffs  and  bargaining  power.  The  result  is  not  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  average  U.S.  tariff  on  dutiable  goods  at  present  is  11 
percent  while  the  average  for  other  major  industrial  nations  is  14 
percent.  Many  important  examples  are  in  greater  contrast — for 
instance,  the  tariff  on  European  cars  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
percent  and  the  tariff  on  American  cars,  under  EEC  proposals  will 
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soon  be  22 V2  percent.  Many  other  unfair  situations  can  be  cited 
especially  in  connection  with  our  agricultural  products.  Candy  is  a 
widely  consumed  item  and  is  made  entirely  from  agricultural  products. 
We  permit  candy  to  come  in  from  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  or 
England  under  a  tariff  of  14  percent.  American  made  candy  shipped 
to  many  of  these  nations  faces  a  tariff  of  30  percent.  The  farmers 
want  to  trade  with  the  Common  Market  countries.  We  are  the 
world’s  most  efficient  and  lowest  cost  producers  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Under  the  variable  duties  now  in  effect  within  the  Common 
Market  countries,  the  products  of  American  farmers  face  a  tariff  in 
the  Common  Markets  countries,  as  of  August  1,  1962,  at  least  six 
times  as  high  as  corresponding  tariffs  on  identical  items  imported 
from  the  Common  Market  into  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
inequality  of  tariffs  facing  the  United  States,  we  meet  continually 
countless  instances  of  the  imposition  of  nontariff  barriers  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  my  belief  trade  negotiations  can  be  carried  on  that  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  countries. 
It  must  be  a  two-way  street.  The  only  safeguards  remaining  in  the 
bill  before  us  are  ineffective.  Discretionary  power  is  given  to  the 
President,  without  limitation,  to  raise  tariffs,  to  any  level  or  to  im¬ 
pose  any  other  trade  restriction.  These  provisions  are  not  guidelines 
for  negotiation.  They  will  be  applied,  if  at  all,  after  the  fact.  They 
will  subject  the  President  to  innumerable  requests  and  pressures  from 
deserving  industries  at  home  and  will  create  ill  will  for  the  United 
States  within  foreign  countries  if  they  are  ever  applied. 

The  bill  before  us  eliminates  the  peril  point  procedure.  No  longer 
will  the  Tariff  Commission,  after  it  has  made  its  studies,  advise  the 
President  before  the  negotiations  at  what  point  injury  might  occur. 
This  measure  abandons  the  policy  of  economically  sound  increased 
trade  and  proceeds  upon  an  admission  that  negotiations  will  be  con¬ 
summated  to  the  injury  of  segments  of  our  economy.  The  escape 
clause  is  shorn  of  effectiveness  in  existing  law. 

The  powers  delegated  to  the  President  are  vastly  greater  than  the 
powers  heretofore  delegated.  He  may,  through  negotiation,  lower  all 
tariffs  from  their  present  level,  a  level  lower  than  almost  any  other 
country,  by  an  average  of  50  percent.  An  addional  list  of  com¬ 
modities  is  subject  to  being  lowered  more  than  50  percent — in  fact 
down  to  zero.  The  President  is  specifically  authorized  to  negotiate 
away  all  tariffs  now  less  than  a  5-percent  ad  valorem  equivalent.  In 
these  two  latter  categories  of  additional  power  will  rest  many  of  our 
agricultural  products. 

Prior  acts  had,  as  their  goal,  an  expansion  of  trade  and  an  increase 
of  jobs.  This  measure  substitutes  a  Government  managed  economy 
for  the  United  States  and  for  foreign  countries  with  shocking  disregard 
for  business  and  employment  results.  The  bill  sets  up  a  superunem¬ 
ployment  compensation  system  in  addition  to  individual  programs  of 
our  50  States.  It  is  another  major  step  toward  federalizing  our 
unemployment  systems.  The  bill  permits  workers  or  management 
to  seek  a  finding  that  they  are  injured  by  imports.  A  worker  so 
found  to  be  unemployed  by  the  reason  of  imports  will  be  entitled  to 
unemployment  compensation  for  52  weeks  at  approximately  65  per¬ 
cent  of  his  salary.  ,  This  will  amount  to  almost  twice  the  average 
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rate  of  unemployment  compensation  paid  by  our  States.  He  will 
receive  these  benefits  for  52  weeks,  a  longer  period  than  is  provided  by 
most  State  unemployment  compensation  systems. 

If  this  Federal  unemployment  compensation  system  becomes  the 
law  it  will  bring  about  many  inequalities  and  many  instances  of  un¬ 
fairness.  A  person  whose  unemployment  is  caused  by  the  executive 
granting  concessions  to  destroy  his  job  will  draw  a  higher  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  compensation,  for  a  longer  period,  than  his  neighbor  who 
is  secondarily  unemployed  because  his  employment  was  based  upon 
goods  or  services  provided  to  the  business  which  closed  because  of 
imports.  Attention  is  called  to  the  testimony  in  the  hearings  of  long¬ 
time,  well-qualified  administrators  of  State  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  systems  who  testified  against  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  its  unprecedented  and  far-reaching 
delegation  of  power.  It  is  lacking  in  that  it  fails  to  provide  guidelines 
before  agreements  are  entered  into  with  foreign  nations  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  arbitrary  barriers  or  to  protect  the  U.S.  do¬ 
mestic  market  from  excessive  and  uneconomic  imports.  The  measure 
should  be  materially  revised  or  delayed  until  January  when  such 
revision  could  be  made. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

r;  .  I ; }  |i  l  - ,  ;  A  ( i i  7  »  j  ,  1  .  •  -  •  • » •  ?  w »  u  < ' '  <f»  f 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

i  .  tf  J  It 

v  , 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND 

4  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affording  mutual  trade  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  United  States  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  commerce;  and 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  non- 
discriminatory  trading  in  the  free  world ;  world. 

-f3f  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  m  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development ;  and 

-f4f  to  prevent  Oommnnist  economic  penetration. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  exist¬ 
ing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country 
or  the  United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  any  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the 
President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
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enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 

(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proc¬ 
lamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below 
50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem 
equivalent) .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to  more  than 
one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 
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1  CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 

2  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  FREE 

3  EUROPEAN  TRADING  COMMUNITY 

4  SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 


5  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  Enro- 

6  poun  Economic  Commumty  Free  European  Trading  Corjn- 

7  munity,  section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  articles  in  any 

8  category  if,  before  entering  into  such  trade  agreement,  the 

9  President  determines  with  respect  to  such  category  that  the 


a, 


10  United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  European 

11  Community  Free  European  Trading  Community  together 

12  accounted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world 

13  ;  export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  Eor  purposes  of  ^subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  availability 
of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has 
selected  a  system  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each 
category  of  such  system,  and 
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(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category1  may  be  modified  only 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  modification  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 

of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only  before  the  dale 

■  •  *  \  ^ 

on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is 

furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  E or  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the 
■European  Economic  Community  Free  European  Traci- 
ing  Community  shall  be  made  as  of  the  date  of  the 
request  under  subsection  (d) . 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggregated 
world  export  value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of 

J  O  f 

articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  lie  representative  for  such  category,  which 

;t  J  V 

period  shall  lie  included  in  the  most  recent  5-year 
period  before  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsec- 

O  A 

tion  (d)  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  shall 

C  O 

contain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
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as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  Free  European  Trading 
Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
section  §34  or  231,  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  or  under 
section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  Free  European  Trading  Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 
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(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(b)  (1)  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  Ho.  143,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  Free  European  Trading  Community , 
section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred 
to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959,  if  before 
entering  into  such  agreement  the  President  determines  that 
such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  United  States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY 
COMMODITIES. 

(a)  Section  201  (b)  (l)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
if,  before  entering  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such 
article,  the  President  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made 
a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
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the  European  Economic  Community,  and  any  country 
(not  within  the  European  Economic  Community)  which 
is  included  within  the  Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity,  have  made  commitments  with  respect  to  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  which  are  likely  to  assure  access 
for  such  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community  which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of 
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origin. 


15  (b)  Bor  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  “tropical  agri- 

16  cultural  or  forestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 

17  commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 

v  m  r  •  i  •  Q  ! 

18  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  is  in  the 

19  area  of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and 

20  i>o  degrees  south  latitude. 

21  (c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 

22  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Com- 

23  mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 


24  as  to — 
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(1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural 
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or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude, 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  and  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification  or  continuance 
of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
may  be  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50 
percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the 
list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  which  such  consideration  may  be  given. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
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effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
so  as  to  assist  the  President  in  making  an  informed  judgment 
as  to  the  impact  that  might  he  caused  by  such  modifications 
on  United  States  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  In  the 
course  of  preparing  such  ad-v-iecj  the  lumiff  Commission  shall,- 
after  reasonable  notiec,  hold  public  hearings. 

(c)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable — 

(1 )  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relat¬ 
ing  to  competition  between  the  foreign  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  articles  in  question  and  the  domestic  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles ; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption 
of  each  like  or  directly  competitive  article,  taking  into 
consideration  employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic  industries 
concerned,  and  such  other  economic  factors  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  it  considers  relevant,  including  prices,  wages, 
sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  investment, 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  diversification  of  produc¬ 
tion; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any 
significant  change  in  employment,  profit  levels,  use  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
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relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  concerned  which  it 
believes  such  modifications  would  cause;  and 

(4)  make  special  studies,  whenever  deemed  to  be 
warranted,  of  particular  proposed  modifications  affect¬ 
ing  United  States  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

(d)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hear¬ 
ings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning  any  article 
on  a  list  published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article 
which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  he 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant 
to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  For  this  purpose,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
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hearings,  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  with 
respect  to  any  article  only  after  he  has  received  advice  con¬ 
cerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
period  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs, 
and  only  after  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of 
the  hearings  at  which  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section  223. 

SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article 
any  action  taken  under — 

( 1 )  Section  or  232,  351,  or  352, 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended’’,  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352a) ,  or 
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(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.G.,  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations 
under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(b)  During  the  4  year  5-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  re¬ 
serve  an  article  (other  than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(3)  )  from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable 
Executive  order) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  found  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has 
not  been  included  in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises 
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1  the  President  that  economic  conditions  in  such  industry 

2  have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 

3  report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

4  (c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 

5  (a)  and  (b),  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other 

6  article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 

7  consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec- 

8  tion  221  (b) ,  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 

9  and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

10  SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

11  The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of 

12  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 

13  this  title,  together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 

24  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (b)  and  of  other 

25  relevant  considerations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
20  agreement. 

17  CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

lg  SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR 

19  AREAS. 

20  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend, 
22  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimi- 

22  nation,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 

23  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
22  excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
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of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  eountry  or  area  dominated  or  eonlrolled  hy  Com- 
menism  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Communist 
China,  and  any  other  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
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security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action, 
and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirments  of  growth  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  such  supplies  and  sendees  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  then' 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
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our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  in¬ 
vestment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  sub¬ 
section  (b) .  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  reg¬ 
ulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  subsection  (b) . 

CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  shall  be  the  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  for  each  general  multilateral  negotiation  under 
this  title  and  for  such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  President’s 
judgment  require  that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States?  States,  and  who  shall  he 
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the  chairman  of  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  242 (a).  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  N egotia- 
tions  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  and  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary;  and  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  ef  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a). 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection 
(a),  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  from  such  agencies  ef  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  orga¬ 
nization  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title  and  chapter  4  ef  title  HI  sections  351  and 
352.  Such  organization  shall  have  as  its  chairman  a  Oabmet 
officer  selected  by  the  President;  and  shah;  in  addition  to  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  be  composed 
of  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  of  such  other  officers  as 
the  President  shall  designate.  It  shall  meet  periodieahy  at 
such  times  and  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  the  President 
or  the  chairman  of  the  organization  shall  direct.  The  organ- 
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ization  may  invite  the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any 
agency  not  represented  in  the  organization  when  matters 
of  interest  to  such  agency  are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  on  reports  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustment  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings 
concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  held 
pursuant  to  section  252- (e-)--  252(d),  and  recommend 
appropriate  action  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to 
the  trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as 
it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  President  may  establish  by  regulation  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
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hearings  pursuant  to  section  252(c)  252(d),  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Coimnitte  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

CHAPTER  6— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  in  section 
350(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section  401(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  any  duty  or  other  im¬ 
port  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products  of  all  for¬ 
eign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 
SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
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States,  unjustifiably  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  ami 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
section  201  (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  any  such  restrictions?  restrictions,  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement,  impose  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintaining 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  against  United,  States 
agricultural  products,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import 
restrictions  and  to  provide  access  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States — 

(1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  includ¬ 
ing  unlimited  variable  import  fees,  which  substantially 
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burden  United  States  commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (in¬ 
cluding  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 
unjustifiably  restricting  United  States  commerce, 
the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102 — 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreements  agreement  concessions  to 
products  of  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement 
with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality,  the 
products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  conces¬ 
sions  made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  unreasonable 
import  restrictions  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  sub¬ 
stantially  burden  United  States  commerce,  the  President  may, 
to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
section  102,  and  having  due  regard  for  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of 
such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agree- 
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merit  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with 
such  country  or  instrumentality. 

-(e)-  (d)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  views  concerning  unjustifiable  foreign 
import  restrictions  which  are  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  are  maintained  against  United  States 
commerce.  Upon  request  by  any  interested  person,  the 
President  shall,  through  the  organization  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  242  (a) ,  provide  for  appropriate  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  such  restrictions  after  reasonable 
notice  and  provide  for  the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 
section  254,  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
any  article  which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such 
agreement  for  such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  first  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  to 
carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

( 2 )  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction 
had  taken  effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year 
intervals  after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
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(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
under  section  213  (a) . 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  duty  on  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  no  reduction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  section  201  (a)  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  final  reduction 
pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining — 

( 1 )  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2) ,  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 

SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect 
to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(h)  (1)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  lesser: 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the 
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(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Eveiy  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  with¬ 
drawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 

SEC.  256.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

-flj-  The  term  ‘-European  Economic  Community” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  sueh  name  or  aov 
successor  thereto. 

-f&f  The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  any  date  shah  he  those  countries  which  on 
sueh  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external 
tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Community. 

-fhf  The  term  Agreement  with  the  European  Eoo- 
H.B.  11970 - 4 
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nomie  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  whieh  the 
U-nited  States  and  all  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Comintmity  ( determined  as  of  the  date  sneh 
agreement  is  entered  into)-  are  partiesr  Ear  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence^  eaeh  conn  try  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shah  he  treated  as  a  party  to  sneh  agreement? 

(1)  The  term  “ Free  European  Trading  Commu¬ 
nity ’’  means  (A)  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  (B)  any  country,  designated  by  the  President,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

(2)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community" 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto.  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries 
which  on  such  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  ex¬ 
ternal  tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity. 

(3)  The  term  European  Free  Trade  Association " 
means  the  organization  known  by  such  name  or  any  suc¬ 
cessor  thereto.  The  countries  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries 
which  are  full  members  of  the  Association  on  such  date. 

(4)  The  term  “ agreement  with  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community "  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
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United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  Each  such  coun¬ 
try  for  which  the  European  Economic  Community  signs 
an  agreement  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
he  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

-f4f  (5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonprefer- 
ential  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States 
is  committed  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

-(£)-  (6)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

d$)-(7)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter 
relating  to  entering  into,  or  any  proclamation  to  cany 
out,  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on 
which  such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into,  and  when 
referring  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (how- 
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ever  established ,  and,  even  though  temporarily  suspended 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise )  existing  on  such  date. 

-{fy-(8)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate 
and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period 
determined  by  him  to  he  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or  1402)  applicable  to 
the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 
SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
section”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,” 
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in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and 
before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“  (3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before 
July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate  permissible  by 
applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to 
such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  For  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
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1  1352  (a)  ) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and 

2  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion 

3  Act  of  1962”. 

4  (e)  ( 1 )  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 

5  ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

6  (2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of 

7  such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

8  Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 

9  dent  under  section  231. 

10  (3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 

11  under  section  7  of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 

12  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  under  section 

13  301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested  party  were  a  peti- 

14  tion  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 

15  351.  For  purposes  of  section  301  (f) ,  such  petition  shall  be 

16  treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

17  this  Act. 

18  (f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 

19  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 

20  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 

21  approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any  action  (including 

22  any  investigation  begim)  under  such  section  2  before  the 

23  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 

24  having  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 

2^  (9)  (1)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
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Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking  out  “of  schedules  1  to  7, 
inclusive” .  ~ 

(2)  Section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  applying  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States — 

“(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2 
for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  the 
rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1 , 1934. 

“(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  1  for  each  item 
in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date  provided  for 
in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the 

**.  \  .  i.  • 

preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty,  respectively, 
existing  on  July  1,  1962;  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  article  the  rate  for  which  in  schedules  1  to  7  has 
been  changed  by  Presidential  proclamation  after  June 
30,  1962,  the  rate  to  be  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1, 
1962,  shall  be  the  rate  which  the  Commission  specifically 
declares,  in  a  supplemental  report  made  pursuant  to 
section  101(c)  of  this  Act,  to  be  the  rate  which,  in  its 
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1  judgment,  conforms  to  the  fidlest  extent  practicable  to 

2  the  rate  regained  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  under 

3  section  256(5)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

4  “( 3)  Legislation  entering  into  force  after  the  effec¬ 
ts  tive  date  provided  for  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act 

6  which  results  in  the  permanent  reclassification  of  any 

7  article  without  specifying  the  rate  of  duty  applicable 

8  thereto,  and  proclamations  under  section  202(c)  of  this 

9  Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  in  effect  since 

10  June  30, 19 6 2 r 

11  (h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

12  to  affect  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 

13  cultural  Adjustment  Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restriction 
11  heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed  under  such  section. 

15  SEC.  258.  REFERENCES. 

10  All  provisions  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  and  the  Trade 

17  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 )  in  effect  after  June  30, 

18  1962,  referring  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to 

19  that  section  as  amended,  to  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 

20  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930" ,  appi'oved  June  12,  1934,  to 

21  that  Act  as  amended,  or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  procla- 

22  motions  issued,  under  any  of  such  provisions,  shall  be  con- 

23  strued,  unless  clearly  precluded  by  the  context,  to  refer  also 
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to  this  Act,  or  to  agreements  entered  into  or  proclamations 
issued,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RE¬ 
PORTS. 

-(a)  -(4-)-  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  under  seetfen  364 
or  for  determinations  of  eligibility  te  apply  for  adjustment 
assistanec  under  chapter  3  or  3  may  he  hied  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  firms?  groups  of  workers?  or  industries.  In 
the  ease  of  a  firm,  sueh  petition  may  he  hied  by  the  hrm  or 
its  representative?  In  the  ease  of  a  group  of  workers?  sueh 
petition  may  he  hied  by  the  workers  or  by  their  eertihed  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative?  In 
the  ease  of  an  industry?  sueh  petition  may  he  hied  by  a  trade 
association?  hrm?  eertihed  or  recognized  union?  or  other 
representative? 

(a)  ( 1 J  A  petitioji  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
351  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  industry. 

H.R.  11970 - 5 
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(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2  may  be  filed  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative,  and  a 
petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  chapter  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  group  of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative. 

-{2)-  (3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (l)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  reso¬ 
lution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  under  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  which  is  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  im¬ 
ported  article. 

( 2 )  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
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factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable 
profit,  and  unemplojunent  or  underemployment. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  increased  imports 
shall  be  considered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned  when  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the  major 
factor  in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury. 

-f3f  (4)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(l)  shall  be  made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a) 

( 1 ) ,  with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous 
investigation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  shady  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subscotien  -fbfi 
shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an 
article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities 
of  the  firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  level  of 
reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment  in 
the  firm. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  workers  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall7  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subvention 
-fb)-7  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an 
appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or 
threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm 
or  subdivision. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  increased 
imports  shall  be  considered  to  cause ,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  a  firm  or  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the  major  factor  in 
causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment. 
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^(3)-  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  thafi  during 
a  period  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  alter  the  pub 
lieation  el  notice  el  bearings  with  respeet  to  an  industry 
and  ending  net  later  than  the  date  el  the  report  el  the  Tariff 
Commission  -with  respeet  thereto  under  subseetion  (f)-(ff)-,- 
no  petition  may  he  filed  under  subseetion  (a)  (1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  el  workers  in  snob  industry  with  respeet  to 
Ore  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  artiehn 

(d)  (1)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  this 
section  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  inter¬ 
ested  parties  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  or  (c)(2),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reason¬ 
able  notice,  hold  public  hearings  if  requested  by  the  petitioner, 
or  if,  within  10  days  after  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
a  hearing  is  requested  by  any  other  party  showing  a  proper 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation,  and  shall 
afford  such  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to 
any  article,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall 
find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
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duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include 
such  finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

(f)  ( 1 )  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and 
include  in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript 
of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (b)  shall  he  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  hut  not  later  than  44*9  days  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on  which 
the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is  adopted, 
as  the  case  may  be) ,  unless  the  President  extends  sneh  time 
for  an  additional  period^  -whieb  shah  net  exceed  90  days. 
Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  promptly  make  public  such  report,  and  shall 
cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (c)  (l)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 
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(g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  257  (e)  (3) ,  no  peti¬ 
tion  shall  he  filed  under  subsection  (a) ,  and  no  request ,  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  motion  shall  be  made  under  subsection  (b),  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION  DETERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry 
pursuant  to  section  351  or  352, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
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firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
such  firm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any  group 
of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  upon  a  showing 
by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (c)  with 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  may 
certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance. 

(d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 
a  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  began  or  threatens  to  begin. 
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(e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect 
to  any  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers, 
that  separations  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
301  (c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  termination 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 
SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its 
application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance, 
which  may  be  furnished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment 
proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — 
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(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  firm  prior  to  certification 
of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certi¬ 
fied  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  concerned  shall  promptly — 
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( 1 )  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to 
its  functions,  and 

(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  ^  henever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 
which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical 
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assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  section  311(c)  through  existing  agencies,  and 
otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm 
receiving  technical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
311  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  he  appropriate. 

SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  he  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for 
deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations, 
or  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  mod¬ 
ernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
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land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machin¬ 
ery,  or 

(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under 
other  law. 

SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in 
section  314  (b) . 

(b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the 
agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered  into. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 

annually  the  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B),  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  out¬ 
standing  interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
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of  the  United  States  of  maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the 
loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  de¬ 
ferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 
(determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement 
is  entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in 
which  case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  hear  interest  at 
a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such 
prescribed  rate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or 
guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and  extensions.  Such 
limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

(1)  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at¬ 
tendant  upon  insolvenc}^  of  the  obligor,  or 
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(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  314  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  operat¬ 
ing  reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guar¬ 
antees  and  under  agreements  for  deferred  participation  made 
under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  to 
constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sec. 
200). 

SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security ; 
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( 2 )  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and 
collect,  compromise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  in¬ 
sure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  execute 
all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 
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(b)  Any  mortage  acquired  as  security  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  If- 

( 1 )  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  within  24  months  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  application 
that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax¬ 
able  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
any  such  alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that, 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  will  materially  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  de¬ 
termination  or  certification  under  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net 
operating  loss  for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
It  e venue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carry¬ 
overs.— 

“  (1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“  (A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) , 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 
“(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1962,  for  which  a  certification  has  been  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 
“(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“  (2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i),  the  en- 
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tire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘loss 
year’)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such  loss 
may  he  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall 
be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  may  he  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“  (A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4), 
and  (6)  thereof;  and 

“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

“(3)  Special  Rules. — 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 
if— 

“  (i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
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Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of 
the  application  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax  assistance,  and, 
after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certification 
under  such  section,  and 

(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

“(B)  In  the  case  of — 

“  (i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
“  (ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate.  Such  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating 
loss  of  a  partner  or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it 
arose  predominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
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certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  or  within  18 

months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  172  (b)  (3)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  imder  section 
317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is 
later”. 

(d)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation.— If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu 
of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  days  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback 
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or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect 
of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  expires  later ;  except 
that — 

“(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
any  year  on  account  of  a  certification  issued 
to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  certification 
is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or 
order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent  of 
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the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to  such 
carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment 
assistance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm 
under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
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1  a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  pro- 

2  vided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or 

3  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 

4  person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 

5  was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 

6  served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 

7  a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 

8  Commerce  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re- 

9  spect  to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

10  SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

11  Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 

12  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma- 

13  terial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 

14  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 

15  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose 

16  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 

17  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 

18  prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

19  SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

20  In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  imder 

21  sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue 

22  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 

23  jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris- 

24  diction  is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to  determine 

25  such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
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versy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or 
his  property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from 
the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316). 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 
SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  appli¬ 
cants  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  imder  this  chapter 
and  shall  pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such 
allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) . 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred — 
(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 

and 
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(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  deter¬ 
mination  under  section  302  (d)  was  made,  and  before 
the  termination  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302  (e) . 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  and 

1(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  under  section  302  has  been  made, 
or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  equivalent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 
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whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

i(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  train¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is 
undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater) 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law 
for  the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 
Such  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
any  training  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  -ft)-  $be  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affeetcd 
worker  under  subsection  -{a-}-  for  any  week  shah  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  be  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  sueb  week  -(or  would  be  entitled  but 
for  this  chapter  or  any  action  taken  by  sueb  worker  under 
this  chapter)  7  whether  or  not  he  has  fifed  a  claim  for  sueb 

-(2)-  Fbc  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affeetcd  worker 
under  subsection  -(b)-  The  amount  of  trade  readjustment  al- 
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lowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received 
or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week ;  but,  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with  respect  to 
such  week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  paid  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualifi¬ 
cation  under  section  327 )  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
if  he  applied  for  such  allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  otherwise  payable  to  him  under  section 
324  (a)  when  he  applies  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
and  is  determined  to  he  entitled  to  such  allowance.  If  the 
unemployment  insurance  or  the  training  allowance  payable 
paid  to  such  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  is  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance, 
he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies  for  a  trade  readjustment 
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allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  sucli  allowance, 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  equal  to  such 
difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  ( d ) ,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall 
be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

-(g)-  if  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a  State 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  the  State  agene-y  making  snch  payment  shah  he 
reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  ddL 
to  the  extent  that  sneh  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment-  The  amount  of  sneh  reinn 
bursement  shall  he  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
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a*4  s*e&  omomit  shall  the*  he  placed  m  the  ^employment 
-Trust  Rmd  te  the  credit  el  tire  State’s  account. 

(g)(1)  if  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a 
State  law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for 
which — 

(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance, 

or 

(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  and  would  he  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e) )  to  receive  such  allow¬ 
ance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has 
been  reimbursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law, 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
337,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive, 
as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  had  not  received  the  State  payment. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to 
him  by  the  State  agency. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed 
under  paragraph  ( 1)  for  payments  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker  for  which 
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1  such  'payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the 

2  State  law  (and  for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303 

3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining 

4  whether  or  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of 

5  contributions  permitted  by  the  State  law,  but  only  if,  under 

6  the  State  law,  such  payments  and  such  period  are  disregarded 

7  in  determining  such  worker's  eligibility  for  unemployment 

8  insurance  under  the  State  law  upon  the  termination  of  such 

9  worker  s  eligibility  to  receive  trade  readjustment  allowances 

10  as  determined  under  section  324. 

11  SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 

12  ALLOWANCES. 

13  (a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 

14  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 

15  52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 

16  scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

17  (1)  such  payments  may  he  made  for  not  more 

18  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 

19  to  assist  him  to  complete  training  approved  by  the 

20  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

21  (2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than 

22  13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 

23  had  reached  his  60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of 

24  total  or  partial  separation. 

(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week 
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specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  not  be  paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 
more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be  paid 
for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 
week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally 
separated  worker  is  the  week  of  his  most  recent  total 
separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first  receives  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) ,  or 

(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade 
readjustment  allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with 
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respect  to  a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such 
separation  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance ) . 

Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any 
Federal  law.  Such  workers  may  also  be  afforded  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such  train¬ 
ing  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shall  not 
afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day;  nor 
shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 
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(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected 
workers  are  referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  such  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recog¬ 
nized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  de¬ 
velop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training 
such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such  film,  in 
order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING, 
ETC. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause, 
refuses  to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  until  he  enters  or  resumes 
training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 
SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an 
application  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 
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SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be  granted  only  to 
assist  an  adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the 
United  States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  and  that  such  worker — 

(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area 
in  which  he  wishes  to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such 
worker  unless — 

(1)  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such 
allowance  is  filed,  he  is  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  323  (c)  and  (e)  )  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  therefor) 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

(2 )  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
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worker  wlio  has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation 
allowance”  means — 

(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  incurred  in  transporting  a  worker  and  bis  family 
and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 
SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State, 
or  with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  receive 
applications  for,  and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis 
provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and 
placement  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
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(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
331  (1)  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State  as  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allowances  provided 
for  by  this  chapter,  and  (2)  the  sums  reimbursable  to  a  State 
'pursuant  to  section  323(g).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
shall  make  payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such 
certification,  from  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  Sums  reimbursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  323(g)  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  such  State 
in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  payment  of  cash  benefits  to  individuals  with  respect 
to  their  unemployment,  exclusive  of  expenses  of  admin¬ 
istration. 
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(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid ;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  imder  this 
subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub¬ 
chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 
him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
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with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) . 

SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

( 1 )  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  he  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 
another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
either  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from  any 
allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 
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SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing*  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment  or  assistance  author¬ 
ized  to  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 

agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
© 

$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter,  determinations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  he  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by 
a  State  agency  will  be  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
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which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment” 
means  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision 
of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means 
an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment — 

(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  such  employment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  film  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such 
adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage”  means  the  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
for  the  latest  calendar  year  (as  officially  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the 
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period  for  which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is 
furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one- 
13th  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high 
quarter.  'For  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  high 
quarter  shall  be  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual’ s 
total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5 
completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before  the 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week 
in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where 
partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the 
average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding 
overtime)  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has  been 
or  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex¬ 
cluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 
or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  sepa¬ 
rated,  that  he  has  had  his  horn’s  of  work  reduced  to 
80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  in 
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adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wages  reduced 
to  75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in 
such  adversely  affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self- 
employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense  includes  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff 
or  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a 
firm  in  which,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which,  adversely 
affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
law,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tern- 
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porary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961. 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in 
the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means 
with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week 
is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and 
in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked 
less  than  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime) 
in  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly 
hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 

SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the 
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date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim 
the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take  effect 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  )  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate) ,  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  found  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of 
the  60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 


1  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

2  Eepresentatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in 

3  session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is 

4  not  in  session. 

5  (3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in 

6  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15 

7  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 

8  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re- 

9  striction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the 

10  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e) . 

11  (4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 

12  on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
12  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
14  dustry,  request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
1®  mission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
10  hut  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
17  it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish  additional  informa-. 
12  tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report. 

19  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which  the 

20  President  receives  such  supplemental  report  shall  be  treated 

21  as  the  date  on  which  the  President  received  the  affirmative 

22  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
22  industry. 

24  (b)  JSTo  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 


25  be  made — 
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(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934, 
or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable  hut  no  rate  existed  on  that 
date,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  “existing  on  July 
1,  1934”  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  -(#)-  (6)  of  section  256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  determines,  after  taking  into  account  the 
advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (d)  (2)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and 

(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2),  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which 
is  -4~  years  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
proclamation  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 
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(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
President  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  -4-  years  5  years 
at  any  one  time)  as  he  may  designate  if  he  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  imder  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  after  seeking 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  that  such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest. 

(d)  (1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
keep  under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  periodic  annual  reports  to  the 
President  concerning  such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President  or  upon  its  own 
motion ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of 
its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned, 
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filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  not  earlier  than  the  date 
which  is  9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase  or  imposition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  4  year  5-year  period  pre¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  an  extension  thereof  under  para¬ 
graph  (2) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  such 
industry  of  such  termination. 

(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this  subsection  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inabilty  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underdevelopment. 

(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during 
the  course  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  he  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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1  No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  section 

2  201  (a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  conformity 

3  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

4  SEC.  352.  ORDERLY  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS. 

5  (a)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 

6  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  industry , 

7  the  President  may,  in  lieu  of  exercising  the  authority  con- 

8  tained  in  section  351  (a)(1)  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

9  sections  351(a)  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  negotiate  international 

10  agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  from 

11  such  countries  and  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  the 

12  article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 

13  industry „  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  would  be 

14  more  appropriate  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to 

15  such  industry  than  action  under  section  351  (a)(1). 

16  (b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement  concluded  under 

17  subsection  (a) ,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations 

18  governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the 

19  article  covered  by  such  agreement.  In  addition,  in  order  to 

20  carry  out  a  multilateral  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 

21  (a)  among  countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of 

22  world  trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such  agreement,  the 

23  President  is  also  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 

24  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  like  article  which 

25  is  the  product  of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agreement. 
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SEC.  353.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE  TARIFFS 
AND  IMPOSE  QUOTAS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest,  proclaim 
with  respect  to  any  article  imported  into  the  United  States — 

(1 )  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on  such  article 
to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary, 

(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such  article  ( if  it  is 
not  otherwise  subject  to  duty )  at  such  rate  as  he  finds 
necessary,  and 

(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import  restrictions 
as  he  finds  necessary. 

CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 
SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 
of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 
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advise  him  and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
pursuant  to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordi¬ 
nated  programs  for  such  assistance,  giving  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  employment 
relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible,  consistent 
with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 
industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while' 
attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  #82  583)  shall  apply  to  members  of 
such  committee. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
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or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained, 
changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the  results  of  action 
taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (includ¬ 
ing  discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  ex- 
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ports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to 
seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of 
its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
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application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  de¬ 
partment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and 
(B)  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other 
than  duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corpo¬ 
ration  (including  a  development  corporation) ,  business 
trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any 
predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the 
same  persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where 
necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive 
with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
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processing,  and  a  domestic  article  is  “directly  competi¬ 
tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  latter  stage 
of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article 
has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article 
is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  or  area  is  an  article 
which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such 
country  or  area. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any 


duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination 
of  any  duty. 

p  { 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  28,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk.'  I 
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_ SENATE 

16.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11970, the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (pp.  18445,  18447,  18452-7,  18467-8,  18474-7).  Agreed  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  will  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  purposes  of  further  amendment  (pp.  18455-7) . 


17.  MINERALS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  J.  Res. 136,  to  authorize  a  study  to  determine 

6Q6  minerals  to  electrometallurgical  processes,  pp.  18459- 

\.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  9280,  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Interior  / 
yimited  authority  to  sell  certain  materials  from  publicly  owned  lands  by  / 
negotiated  sale,  rather  than  by  competitive  bidding  as  required  by  present 
lawX^this  authority  does  not  apply  to  national  forest  lands).  This  biLt  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  18460-1  / 

Passiqd  without  amendment  H.  R.  10540,  to  exclude  deposits  of  petrified  wood 
from  appropriation  under  U.  S.  mining  laws.  This  bill  will  now  be/sent  to 
the  President,  p.  18461  / 

18.  PUBLIC  LANDS,  passed  as  reported  S.  3160,  to  extend  to  Alaska/the  provisions 

governing  the  disposition  of  public  lands  under  the  townsite  laws  so  as  to 
permit  tracts  of  Lmid  in  Alaska  to  be  sold  subject  to  a  reservation  of  the 
U.  S.  of  coal,  oil ,\and  gas.  p.  18458  / 

19.  TRADEMARKS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  to ut  did  not  actually 

report)  H.  R.  4333,  to  am^nd  the  Trademark  Act  so  as  to  clarify  certain 
ambiguities  relating  to  thk  registration  and  protection  of  trademarks.  p.D850 

20.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  an  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  Chamber  of 

Commerce  resolution  objecting  tck  certain  provisions  of  the  administration's 
proposed  transportation  legislation,  including  provision  to  exempt  rail 
carriers  from  minimum  rate  regulation  for  transportaion  of  bulk  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  p.  18475  V/ 

21.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Dirksen  LdsertOd  a  newspaper  article  discussing  the 

situation  in  Cuba,  including  food/supplies\and  collectivization  of  agriculture. 
I  pp.  18472-3  /  \ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

22.  TEXTILES.  Extension  of  reitiarks  of  Rep.  Whitener  inserting  an  editorial  critici¬ 

zing  the  decision  of  thr  Tariff  Commission  not  to  effect  the  cotton  import 
equalization  fee.  pp/ A6871-2.  \ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hemphill  inserting  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  take  immediate  action  to  protect  domestic  coctun  products, 
p.  A6875  /  \ 

23.  FARM  PROGRAM. /Ext ensi on  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Weaver  inserting  a  speech  by  an 

insecticide/manufacturer  defending  the  continuing  and  increased  efficiency  of 
American  agriculture,  p.  A6874  \ 

/  BILLS  INTRODUCED  \ 

24.  REORGANIZATION;  EXPENDITURES.  S.  3725  by  Sen.  Bennett,  to  establish  a  Commiss¬ 

ion  on  Governmental  Operations  and  Programs;  to  Government  Operations  Committee 
/Remarks  of  author,  pp.  18446-7  \ 


.  00TTON.  H.  R.  13155,  by  Rep.  Taylor,  to  provide  for  import  fees  on  cotton 
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products  during  periods  the  United  States  is  subsidizing  the  exportof, 
to  Ways'ai^d  Means  Committee. 
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The  Senate  mSt  at  10  o’clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  ora^r  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Caradine  R.  Hinton.  D.D.,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary.  General  Board  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Social  Concerns,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
folio-wing  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly ''SJather, 
we  thank  Thee  that  Thy  grace  is  greater 
than  all  our  sins.  Give  us  this  c 
humility  to  accept  Thy  pardon  for 
every  misdoing,  and  grant  us  the  i 
dom  to  transform  all  crippling  fears  into 
creative  faith. 

That  worldwide  turmoil  may  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  universal  tranquillity,  we  pray 
for  spiritual  power  to  control  our  scien¬ 
tific  potential.  At  a  time  when  ma¬ 
terial  devices  are  narrowing  our  world 
into  a  neighborhood,  give  us  the  cour¬ 
age  to  broaden  it  into  a  brotherhood. 

We  invoke  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  truth  and  govern  us  in  the  right 
exercises  of  freedom.  Abide  with  every 
Member  of  the  Congress;  and  when  we 
separate  today,  dismiss  us  with  Thy 
blessing.  In  the  Master’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the_ 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday 
September  14,  1962,  was  dispensed  wj t 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB¬ 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of/uie  Senate  of 
September  14,  1962, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgin from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  FinanceVreported  favorably, 
with  amendment  on  September  14, 
1962,  the  bill  (JLR.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of/the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
eport  (No.  2059)  thereon. 


PRINTING  OF  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
ON  TRADE  EXPANSION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
the  trade  expansion  bill  (HR.  11970) 
was  filed  on  Friday  last.  Through  a 
misunderstanding,  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  were  not  authorized  to  be 
printed  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  committee,  but  in  fact  were 
printed  as  a  part  of  that  report. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  approval  by  the  Senate  of  such 
action. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILI 

Messages  na  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  thevSenate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries, '"and  he  announced 
that  the  President"  X^ad  approved  and 
signed  the  following  at 

On  September  13,  1962 : 

S.  476.  An  aet  to  establish  tbe  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State\^f  California, 
and  for  ofner  purposes. 

September  14,  1962: 

S.  1^08.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San  Biego 
t ff  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the' 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  Clearfield,  Ogden,  Utah; 

S.  2965.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
bodies; 

S.  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hidayet 
Danish  Makashidze; 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 


EXECUTIVE 


REFERRED 


As  in  executive 

The  PRESIDENT  of  o  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  pnd  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

FROM  THE  HOUSE 

/A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  901)  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10- 
year  program  of  oceanographic  research 
and  surveys,  to  promote  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  secure  the  national  de¬ 
fense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  research  and  survey  ships 
and  laboratory  facilities,  to  expedite 
oceanographic  instrumentation,  to  as¬ 
sure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ¬ 
ments,  to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Len¬ 
non,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr. 
r’ELLY,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Morse 
mu  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the\House  at  the  conference. 

Tliaxmessage  also  announced  that  the 
House  passed  the  bill  (S.  2768)  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
U.N.  bonds  Nmd  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefoK  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  uvthe  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bilMH.R.  2292)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  oKthe  Treasury 
to  issue  certificates  of  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  in  lieu  of  certificates  or'disenroll- 
ment  to  certain  persons  who  served  as 
temporary  members  of  the  U.sN^oast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War 
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TheKmessage  also  announced  that  the 
House  Vd  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  vbtes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment\of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11974K  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  'Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  qther  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  12546.  An  act  to  amerM  the  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  Act  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  (48  Stat.  1145),  approve^  June  19, 
1934,  as  amended;  and 
H.R.  12762.  An  act  to  amend  the\District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5393) 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as 
amended,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12546)  to  amend  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  Act  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  (48  Stat.  1145),  ap¬ 
proved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  over¬ 
obligation  of  an  appropriation  in  that  Gov¬ 
ernment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

Report  on  Department  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Department  on  research  and 
development  contracts,  for  $50,000  or  more, 
which  were  awarded  during  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
and  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission 

.letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  Washington,  D  C/ 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  yon 
backlogSof  pending  applications  and  hear¬ 
ing  casesNn  that  Commission,  as  of  July  31, 
1962  (withVn  accompanying  report) / to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Cancellation  \and  Deferment  of’  Certain 
Irrigation  Charges  Under  Wapato  Indian 
Irrigation  Project,  WashinjZton 
A  letter  from  tns  Assistajit  Secretary  of 
the.  Interior,  transmUting/a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  apWove  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  InterimE  canceling  and  de¬ 
ferring  certain  irrigation  xffiarges,  eliminat¬ 
ing  certain  tracts  of  lion-Intiian-owned  land 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  Project, 
Washington,  and/for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  Papers) ;  to  the\Committee 
on  Interior  aria  Insular  Affairs. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  are  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITION 

Tho/PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
fore /he  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  oj 
the/Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of' 
.^lepa,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  relating  to  dis- 
.  crimination  against  U.S.  citizens  by 
friendly  nations,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


JRING 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR . 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  /rdered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. /Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence /if  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  tin?  roll. 

The  Chief  Cl/rk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  aoorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ©RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3725.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Governmental  Operations  and  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions.  , 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  : 

S.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


A  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  GG\ 

MENT  REORGANIZATION 
MEANS  TO  REDUCE  FEpfeRAL 
SPENDING 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presip&nt,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  reference  to  the/appropriate 
committee,  a  bill  establishing  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Governmental  Operations 
and  Programs. 

The  purpose  of  this /bill  is  to  establish 
a  Commission,  independent  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  itself, /which  can  study  the 
overall  direction  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  moving  i/ith  respect  to  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  programs,  in  order  to  rec¬ 
ommend  wavs  of  increasing  economy 
and  efficiency  and  eliminating  nones¬ 
sential,  unproductive  or  wasteful  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

The  Commission  will  be  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  hy  purpose  and  scope  to  the  Hoover 
Commissions  which  performed  such  out¬ 
standing  service  a  decade  ago. 

indeed,  if  the  Commission  were  ere¬ 
cted,  President  Kennedy  might  profit¬ 
ably  choose  to  follow  the  example  of 
President  Truman  and  name  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  the  preceding 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
case  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

HOOVER  COMMISSION  PRECEDENT 

The  need  for  a  new  study  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  and  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  depth  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  to  me  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  two  Hoover  Commission  reports 
were  adopted  during  the  early  1950’s  and 
they  eliminated  many  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  tangles  which  had  been  created  by 
unplanned,  piecemeal  expansion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  activities.  Since  that 
time,  however,  hundreds  of  new  laws 
have  been  passed;  a  number  of  new 
agencies  have  been  created,  and  as  has 
been  the  pattern  so  often  in  the  past, 
Congress  sometimes  has  created  new 
agencies  without  giving  careful  consider¬ 
ation  to  how  their  duties  and  programs 
will  mesh  with  those  of  older  agencies 
.  in  related  fields.  • 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
t\  me  that  in  Government,  as  in  house¬ 
keeping,  there  is  a  need  for  a  periodic 
housecleaning — a  time  to  take  stock  of 
whatNs  on  hand,  throw  out  the  things 
which  are  not  needed,  and  reorganize 
along  mare  systematic  lines  the  things 
we  want  ts>  keep.  I  think  the  time  for 
such  a  housecleaning  of  the  Federal 
Government  bs  at  hand. 

COMMISSION  OF  12  MEMBERS 

The  Commission  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  be  composed  of  12  members,  4 
appointed  by  the  president,  4  by  the 
President  of  the  SemsJe,  and  4  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  \The  Commission 
would  be  given  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
vestigating  organization  aVl  methods  of 
operation  of  the  executive Niepartments 
and  agencies  with  a  view  to  recommend¬ 
ing  changes  to — 

First.  Reduce  expenditures  ednsistent 
with  the  efficient  performance  of 
functions; 

Second.  Eliminate,  by  consolidation  or 
otherwise,  duplication  and  overlappir 
of  services,  activities,  and  functions; 
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Atlantic  coast  and  for  50  States  spread 
from  wie  Atlantic  to  a  group  of  islands 
thousands  of  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  and 
to  a  lana\which  extends  into  the  Arctic 
Circle.  \ 

This  document  known  as  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the 'United  States  of  America 
not  only  has  weathered  the  years  and 
territorial  expansion,  but  it  has  survived 
civil  war  and  major  economic  and  social 
transition.  It  was  tlrafted  to  provide  a 
stable  government  Nr  the  original  13 
States  which  looked  to  agriculture  as 
their  economic  strength\Today  it  is  the 
foundation  of  government,  for  a  nation 
which  is  the  foremost  agricultural  and 
industrial  leader  of  the  world. 

But  even  more,  it  is  the  inundation 
of  the  government  which  bears  vhe  lead¬ 
ership  mantle  of  freedom.  No  one  can 
deny  the  grave  denials  of  freedom  Nhich 
have  persisted  in  our  Nation  throughout 
its  history.  However,  to  the  converge, 
no  one  can  deny  that  man  has  known, 
greater  freedom  in  this  Nation  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  Constitution  has  worked  because 
it  was  written  in  the  words  of  freemen 
in  the  12th  year  of  their  freedom.  It 
contains  only  the  most  basic  principles 
which  must  be  present  in  the  hearts  of 
all  freemen.  It  has  grown  stronger 
through  the  words  of  John  Marshall, 
through  the  swords  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Sher¬ 
man  and  Sheridan,  through  the  curiosity 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  through  the  dreams 
of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  through  the 
courage  of  York  and  Kelly,  through  the 
humor  of  Rogers  and  Hope,  and  through 
the  determination  of  Truman  and  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

While  today  we  honor  the  175th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Constitution,  we  cannot 
overlook  that  this  year  we  also  honor  the 
100  anniversary  of  a  document  which 
more  than  any  other  gave  full  meaning 
to  the  Constitution.  This  document,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  recognized 
that  all  men  are  human.  Hard  as  it  is 
for  many  of  us  to  conceive,  some  men 
prior  to  1862  were  looked  upon  legally 
as  property.  The  Civil  War  not  only  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Union  would  persist 
but  also  that  all  men  would  be  equal  be¬ 
fore  the  law.  . 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
100  years,  but  the  progress  has  been  s}mv 
and  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  slow 
progress  of  the  past.  We  must  move 
with  dispatch  in  bringing  to  al/men  the 
full  realization  of  freedom.  Vvith  every 
step  forward,  we  strengthen!  our  union 
and  our  maximum  strength  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  prevail  in  t/e  days  that  lie 
ahead.  The  wisdom  oz  those  who  met 
in  Philadelphia  gave  As  the  framework, 
the  drive  of  the  pioneers  gave  us  the  land, 
the  imagination  ofinur  inventors  gave  us 
the  tools,  and  tj/'e  faith  of  millions  of 
Americans  gaver  us  the  strength.  With 
trust  in  GodVwe  can  attain  the  goal  of 
man — universal  freedom  and  peace. 


POINT  /  REYES  NATIONAL  SEA- 
/  SHORE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
gr^at  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  present  in 
^ne  White  House  last  Thursday,  when 


President  Kennedy  signed  my  bill,  S.  476, 
to  create  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea¬ 
shore  in  California. 

I  will  not  further  extol  the  scenic 
grandeur  and  the  recreational  potential 
of  this  area  which  the  National  Park 
Service  has  so  aptly  described  as  “an 
island  in  time”  where  the  rising  tide  of 
population  has  not  yet  washed  over  the 
natural  scene.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  what  a  long,  hard  struggle  it  has 
been — and  always  is — to  achieve  a  legis¬ 
lative  objective  of  this  importance.  In 
this  case  it  has  taken  more  than  4 
years  covering  three  Congresses. 

I  started  out  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  85th  Congress  when  on 
July  16,  1958, 1  introduced  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  634  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  proposed 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Recrea¬ 
tional  Area.  The  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Interior  Commit¬ 
tee  but  did  not  get  action  on  the  floor. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  as  a  Member  of 
'the  Senate,  I  introduced  on  July  23,  1959, 
Nj  authorization  bill,  S.  2428,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Park/ 
Service.  Congressman  Clem  Miller,  At 
MarinCounty,  the  locale  of  Point  Rc/es, 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.R./8358. 
We  got  hearings  both  in  Wash/igton, 
D.C.,  and  i\  California — and  the  latter, 
held  at  Kentfield  in  April  I960,  was  a 
turning  point\  It  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  overwhelming  popular  support 
for  the  park.  EftR  it  came  too  late  to 
complete  legislative,  action  in  that  Con¬ 
gress.  \y 

Then  on  January/^  1961,  I  publicly 
announced  my  intentwm  to  introduce 
the  legislation  again  inNthe  87th  Con¬ 
gress.  My  colleague,  theNsenior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  asked 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I  introduced  the 
bill,  S.  476/>n  January  17,  1961k  Repre¬ 
sentative /Clem  Miller  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  2775.  \ 

The/rest  you  all  know.  After  exten¬ 
sive  /committee  hearings  the  Senate 
passed  my  bill  on  September  7,  1964. 
The  House  passed  it  on  July  23,  1962S 
/The  Senate  reconciled  the  differences  on 
August  31,  1962.  The  President  signed 
the  bill  on  September  13,  1962. 

Now  we  have  a  beautiful  new  national 
park,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  Marin  County,  Calif.  But  the  battle 
is  not  over.  We  still  need  funds  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  begin  to  acquire 
lands  before  more  of  the  area  is  cut  up 
in  real  estate  subdivisions.  I  have  initia¬ 
ted  a  request  for  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5  million  from  this  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERYL  HOOVER 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Veryl  Hoover  at 
a  dinner  in  his  honor  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  on 
September  12,  1962. 

Mr.  Hoover,  Wyoming  division  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co., 
has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president  for  sales  for  the 
entire  Pacific  Power  &  Light  system. 
The  dinner  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Rose,  a  prominent  Casper  at¬ 


torney,  typify  the  gestures  that  Wyoming 
people  make  to  persons  who  have  so  sigy 
nificantly  contributed  to  the  economic 
growth  of  Wyoming.  / 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  one  of  the  /Per¬ 
sons  who  has  cooperated  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  in  using /to  the 
fullest  extent  all  the  resources  which 
have  been  harnessed  by  the  Bureau  in  a 
joint  venture  of  Government^ and  private 
industry.  Veryl  Hoover  epitomizes  the 
farsightedness  of  progressive  thinking  in 
the  resource  development  of  the  Western 
States.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  /sk  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  be 
printed  in  the  R/cord. 

There  being vno  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  Xfi  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  / 

Remark/  in  re  Veryl  Hoover  Dinner 
/(By  Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr.) 

The  tfieme  of  tonight’s  remarks  has  tended 
to  equate  the  name  of  Veryl  Hoover  with  the 
phrase  “industrial  ambassador  from  Wyo¬ 
ming.” 

/One  of  his  friends  who  is  here  tonight  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  me  another  way  recently — he 
said — Hoover  has  been  the  greatest  thing  for 
this  country  since  Salt  Creek. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any  person  should 
have  lived  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  7 
short  years  and  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  and  so  impress  his  fellow  citizens 
that,  upon  his  leaving,  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  would  seek  the  opportunity  to  give 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  him  through 
such  an  expression  as  we  are  experiencing 
tonight. 

How  many  of  us  will  ever  enjoy  such  a 
heartfelt  exhibition  of  honor  where  the 
mayor  of  our  city,  the  Governor,  and  U.S. 
Senator  of  one  of  cur  great  States,  will  in¬ 
terrupt  their  busy  business  of  government 
to  pay  us  tribute — where  those  with  whom 
we  have  worked  with  anxiously  and  spon¬ 
taneously  assemble  in  an  effort  to  express 
us  thanks  and  do  us  honor. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  an  exhibit 
of  thanksgiving  will  come  to  very  few  of  us 
Why,  then,  does  it  come  to  Veryl  Hoover? 
It  might  be  assumed  by  some  that  Veryl’s 
interest  in  us  has  come  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  responsible  position  that  he 
has  held  in  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. — 
this  might  have  been  a  contributing  factor — 
but  only,  in  my  opinion,  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor. 

\  It  might  be  assumed  that  his  interest  in 
usshas  come  about  through  a  desire  to  fur¬ 
ther,  his  future  in  the  utility  world  and  that, 
therefore,  his  promotion  to  higher  position 
with  ms  company  is  but  the  culmination  of 
these  efforts. 

Those  who  have  known  him  best  and  who 
have  been 'orivileged  to  enjoy  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  him  know  that  these 
are  not  the  real  reasons  for  Veryl’s  interest 
in  Wyoming  fhad  her  people  and  for  his 
accomplishments!. 

To  know  and  understand  his  contribution 
to  us  requires  a  moment's  recollection  of 
our  past  trials  and  tribulations. 

Many  of  us  who  hN.e  lived  our  lives  in 
Wyoming  have,  down  Through  the  years, 
wishfully  speculated  about  the  potential  of 
this  great  State.  \ 

We,  in  our  hearts,  have  feit  and  believed 
that  our  low-grade  iron  ore  would  one  day 
become  an  asset  in  the  mainstream  of  indus¬ 
trial  development,  but  our  efforts  had  not 
met  with  fruition.  \ 

We  had  long  believed  that  sumy  the 
great  energies  of  our  coal  reserves',  were 
destined  for  uses  that  were  not  confined  to 
the  firing  of  locomotive  steam  engines — nut 
we  were  unable  to  define  and  develop  thete 
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reserves  of  coal  and  apply  them  to  their 
potential  uses. 

We  \gve  had  a  brushing  acquaintenance 
with  toe  possibilities  of  chemicals  from 
coal — electrical  energy  from  coal — of  the 
possibilities  and  potentialities  of  research 
and  development  of  new  minerals  and  low 
grade  ores  and  the  hope  for  attracting  new 
industry  to  theNaatural  resource  realm  of  our 
economy. 

We  were  only  moderately  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  our  story  across  to  those  who  could 
bring  these  accomplishments  about. 

It  has,  for  us  all,  bVn  a  long,  hard,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  sometimes  \isappointing  uphill 
battle. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  an  o^erglorification  for 
me  to  say  to  these  distinguished  friends  who 
are  here  tonight  to  reexpress  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  appreciation  to  Veryrc  that  it  was 
his  appearance  upon  the  Wyoming  scene  that 
seemed  to  us  all  to  furnish  the 'spark,  the 
knowledge,  the  vision,  and  the  imagination 
which,  when  applied  to  our  hopes  and 
dreams,  has  enabled  them  to  become  reality. 

We,  of  Wyoming,  cannot  but  believed  Mr. 
McKee,  that  our  great  company  has  found  it, 
wise  to  invest  these  vast  sums  of  money,  e. 
ergy  and  know-how  in  this  State,  in  largl 
measure,  because  you  have  become  con¬ 
vinced,  through  the  representations  of  our 
honored  guest,  that  it  is  here  in  this  now 
sparsely  populated  area  of  the  West  that  your 
investments  together  with  the  Veryl  Hoover 
type  of  imagination  will  be  most  profitably 
applied  to  the  benefits  of  your  people — to  the 
West  and  to  mankind. 

In  paying  him  honor,  we  pay  honor,  then, 
to  this  great  imagination  which  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Nation  to  know  of  our  State’s  in¬ 
dustrial  potentials  and  thus  brought  to  re¬ 
ality  the  success  of  those  hard  efforts  which 
so  many  of  our  people  have  so  long  sought  to 
accomplish. 

It  is,  then,  through  the  perceptiveness  of 
his  imagination,  which  has  successfully  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  potentials  of  Wyoming,  that 
Veryl  has  come  to  be  so  closely  bound  to  our 
State  and  her  people. 

Veryl — for  this  faith  of  yours  in  us  and  for 
your  having  enabled  us  to  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  ourselvse — we  are  grateful  to  you. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
humility  with  which  you  have  undertaken 
your  tasks  and  received  your  honors. 

We  know  you  like  us  because  you  have 
become  one  of  us. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  express  that 
which  your  friends  feel  in  their  hearts,  it 
would  be  to  simply  say : 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  see 
you  leave  us  but  as  you  do,  you  must  know 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  a  greater  Si 
for  your  having  been  one  of  her  citize: 

The  people  have  a  broader  outlook — keener 
vision — and  lighter  hearts  as  they  /ok  to 
their  future  tasks. 

Finally,  no  matter  what  your  future  ac¬ 
complishments,  Veryl  Hoover  win  never  be 
more  loved  and  appreciate  tha^l  he  is  here 
tonight. 


GOVERNMENT 


'BUSINESS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  ^President,  for  the 
past  few  years  we /nave  been  hearing 
anguished  cries  from  the  far  right  about 
“getting  the  Government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  business  and  Government  op¬ 
erate  in  what  you  might  call  a  “Siamese 
twin”  relationship.  Each  is  dependent 
upon  the  zither  and  neither  could  survive 
independently. 

An  /editorial  in  the  Laramie  Daily 
Boomerang  on  September  7  cites  several 
examples  of  businesses  that  have  a  great 
ipact  upon  the  economy  yet  could  not 


exist  without  substantial  Government 
assistance  in  contracts  and  research 
grants.  Such  industries  include  air¬ 
craft,  electronics  and  many  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  sciences.  As  this  editorial  points 
out,  the  ideological  purists  may  find  this 
relationship  objectionable  but  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  most  important  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  of  our  time  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  around  for  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  - 
as  follows: 

Free  Enterprise  and  Defense 

With,  the  prospect  strong  that  this  country 
will  be  spending  $48  billion  or  more  for  de¬ 
fense  annually  for  years  to  come,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  way  to  test  what  the  American 
economy  could  do  without  this  massive  sup¬ 
port. 

We  all  well  understand  that  the  dollar 
benefits  of  this  program  flow  in  huge  streams 
to  many  of  our  largest  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  their  suppliers. 

For  instance,  the  three  prime  contractor? 
aX,  a  new  big  missile  building  plant  include 
onfe  automobile  manufacturer  and  two  m/jor 
aircraft  companies. 

Th\  planemakers,  of  course,  alwav/  have 
been  heavily  dependent  upon  military  busi¬ 
ness.  The  needs  of  civil  aviation  do  not 
generate  enough  activity  for  profitable  op¬ 
erations,  n>sr  are  they  capable /l  defraying 
the  immense\cost  of  developing  new  types  of 
aircraft. 

Yet  this  kinJt  of  depend/nce  on  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  isV^urpass^a  in  today’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

There  has  grown  \ip/in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  decade  o&o  a  category  of  com¬ 
panies  which  rely  /alto os t  totally  on  the 
Federal  Government  forv.  business. 

Many  of  these/produceViighly  specialized 
products  in  the'' electronicXfield  and  are  re¬ 
lated  to  our  .missile  and  sp\ce  effort.  But 
that  same  /sort  also  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  .countless  firms  whode  product  is 
analysis,  ^engineering  studies,  research  and 
developnient  work. 

Som£  of  these  cluster  around  s^ch  key 
university  centers  as  Boston.  Even 'Wash¬ 
ing/on,  generally  thought  of  as  a  city  Vith- 
oirt  industry,  has  a  good  share  of  this  dS^s!- 
fess. 

These  establishments  are  in  most  case] 
equipped  with  modem  technical  facilities 
and  manned  by  some  of  this  Nation’s  bright¬ 
est  people.  They  are  truly  on  our  indus¬ 
trial  frontier. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  them  if  their  defense  contracts 
suddenly  were  shut  off.  The  casualties 
among  them  undoubtedly  would  be  severe. 
They  have  no  present  life  outside  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Government  effort. 

Companies  in  this  special  category  are 
part  of  our  private  enterprise  system,  as  of 
course  are  those  huge  manufacturers  who 
rely  on  Washington  for  only  a  portion  of 
their  business. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hearing  some  poli¬ 
ticians  argue  loudly  to  “get  the  Government 
out  of  business.”  Clearly  they  cannot  mean 
this  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  today  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  tightly  bound  up  with  public  enter¬ 
prise.  This  may  disturb  ideological  purists, 
but  it  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  be  altered  so 
long  as  the  cold  war  continues  and  America 
devotes  itself  to  massive  space  projects. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  ADMINISTERED ,£Y 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  fcne  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  unfinished/business. 
Senate  bill  2138. 

The  motion  was  agreed/to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2138)  to  provide'' that  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  increase  from  lands 
administered  by  the /Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  be  returner  to  the  counties  in 
which  such  lands/are  situated. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  2025, 
House  bill  11970,  the  so-called  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962. 

/  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  11970. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  so-called  trade 
bill,  Calendar  No.  2025,  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  j5ro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  trade  expansion  bill  before  Congress 
will  tremendously  accelerate  business  re¬ 
covery  in  our  country.  My  State  of  Ohio 
is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  exports  of  products 
to  nations  abroad.  In  other  words,  there 
are  only  three  States  of  the  50  in  the 
United  States  which  exceed  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  immensity  of  their  ex¬ 
ports.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  favor 
the  administration  trade  expansion  pro¬ 
posals  now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate.  Another  valid  reason  is  that 
600,000  jobs  in  industries  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  depend  upon  export  industries  in 
my  State;  and  with  the  trade  expansion 
bill  enacted  into  law,  I  am  certain  that 
this  figure  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Americans  may  not  realize  it,  but  when 
an  average  family  sits  down  to  the 
evening  meal  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  some  of  the  food  came  half  way 
around  the  world  to  the  dinner  table. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  all  imports  from 
foreign  nations  are  agricultural  products. 
The  United  States  imported  $3,600  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  such  products  last  year,  or 
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$20  worth  of  food,  tobacco,  rubber,  and 
fibers  for  each  American.  Surely,  most 
breakfasts  would  be  no  breakfast  at  all 
for  millions  of  people  except  for  coffee. 
We  Americans  import  half  of  the  world’s 
production  of  coffee.  We  import  bananas 
from  Ecuador,  out-of -season  tomatoes 
from  Mexico,  olive  oil  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  cocoa  beans  from  Nigeria  and 
Ghana.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many 
items.  Then,  40  percent  of  our  sugar 
supply  comes  mainly  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Latin  American  countries.  A 
long  list  of  products  from  countries 
around  the  globe — wool,  cotton,  crude 
rubber,  fruits  and  vegetables — could  be 
named,  which  help  to  make  the  meals 
of  Americans  more  appetizing,  and  their 
homes  more  attractive.  When  the  trade 
expansion  program  becomes  law  our  ex¬ 
ports — products  from  American  farms 
and  factories — will  climb  skyward  and 
our  imports  will  do  likewise.  Interna¬ 
tional  trade  is  a  two-way  road. 

When  a  high-tariff  wall  was  built 
around  our  country  by  the  Congress  in 
1928  and  1929  this  Nation  suffered  the 
most  severe  economic  depression,  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  hunger  that  Americans 
have  ever  experienced.  At  one  time  13 
million  worthy  and  industrious  men  and 
women  in  our  country  were  walking  the 
streets,  jobless,  largely  because  a  high- 
tariff  wall  had  been  built  around  our 
country  by  the  protectionists  of  that  time. 
The  farmers  in  my  State  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  their  mortgages  and  taxes.  In  some 
places  farmers  gathered  together  on 
bowling  greens  and  townhall  steps, 
threatening  the  orderly  processes  of  lav/. 
They  could  not  pay  the  interest  on  their 
mortgages.  They  could  not  pay  their 
taxes.  I  recall  distinctly  that  crowds 
gathered  on  courthouse  steps  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  threatening  judges  who 
were  hearing  farm  foreclosure  cases. 
Farmers  at  that  time  had  about  as  much 
economic  security  as  a  European  serf. 
Farmers  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
America,  and  today  they  are  again  in 
dire  economic  circumstances.  This  bill 
will  help  to  keep  open  existing  oversea 
markets  for  our  farm  products  and  even¬ 
tually  open  new  ones. 

On  March  4  of  1933,  when  I  first 
entered  the  other  body  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive  at  Large  from  my  State,  banks  in 
48  States  were  closed  and  business  men 
did  not  know  whether  checks  in  their 
pockets  were  any  good,  largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  building  of  the  huge  tariff 
wall  around  our  country.  The  entire 
financial  structure  of  our  Nation  had 
collapsed. 

Yesterday  we  marked  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  terrible  battle  of  Antietam 
Creek,  or  Sharpsburg,  as  Southerners 
know  it.  On  that  day  more  men  from 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
were  lost  in  battle  than  on  any  other 
day  in  our  terrible  Civil  War,  or  War 
Between  the  States.  Yet,  the  financial 
structure  of  our  country  was  never  so 
menaced,  during  the  Civil  War,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  as  it  was  on  the  dark 
day  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  first 
took  his  oath  of  office.  It  was  in  great 


part  the  result  of  the  high  tariff  wall, 
which  shut  out  the  products  of  other 
nations  and  prevented  our  farmers  and 
businessmen  from  selling  abroad  the 
products  of  their  farms  and  factories. 

Patrick  Henry  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience, 
I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past. 

Guiding  our  footsteps  by  the  light  of 
experience,  we  should  encourage  trade 
with  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
other  countries  of  the  old  world.  They 
will  lower  their  tariff  walls,  and  we  shall 
lower  ours  in  reciprocity.  The  standard 
of  living  everywhere  will  be  higher.  One 
great  reason  for  our  present  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Founding  Fathers — those  wise 
men,  those  great  patriots  who  founded 
our  Nation  and  wrote  the  Constitution — 
provided  for  free  trade  between  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  our  Union. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  every  crip¬ 
pling  amendment  that  is  offered  to  the 
trade  expansion  bill  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  I  shall  gladly  support  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  Nation  and  of  all  its  people. 


SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  10 

mK  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when  H.R. 
10  was\under  consideration  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  fouk  amendments  were  adopted  on 
the  floor  \f  the  Senate.  One  of  these 
amendments  was  offered  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  one  bykthe  distinguished  junior / 
Senator  from  'Minnesota  Mr.  [MC7 
Cap.thy]  ,  and  two  \y  the  junior  Senat 
from  Tennessee. 

Much  misinformation  has  been  spread 
over  the  country  about  these  amend¬ 
ments.  As  a  result  of  this  and /other 
stimulation,  Congress  hak  received  a 
flood  of  telegrams  and  letters.  Many  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  haVe  arrived 
without  an  ordinary  stamp  /winch  an 
average  employee  would  use  Aut  gather 
with  the  mark  of  a  corporation  postage 
metering  machine. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  unmistal! 
ably  clear.  No  additional  tax  would  be'' 
levied  on  the  pension  Annuity  of  any¬ 
one,  whether  large  or  small,  by  any  pro¬ 
vision  contained  in  tne  bill  or  by  any 
amendments  added/  thereto.  Despite 
this,  the  amendments  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  widespread  propaganda 
campaign  as  a  ta<x  on  pensions. 

The  amendments  which  I  offered  and 
which  the  Seriate  adopted  are  designed 
to  curb  abuses  of  existing  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  pension  fund  accumulations. 
The  amendments  have  hit  the  mark,  too. 

Abuses  of  existing  law  are  widespread. 
Some  of  /the  most  widespread  abuses 
are  fountl  in  manipulation  of  so-called 
pensior/ funds  by  which  large,  and  often 
multime,  pension  funds  are  accumu- 
latecy  through  tax  free  money  on  behalf 
of  a/corporation  officer  or  employee  and 
distributed  in  lump  sum  settlements  at 
oj/y  the  capital  gains  tax  rates. 

The  Treasury  Department  advised  the 

enate  Finance  Committee  of  instances 


in  which  sums  exceeding  $800,000  have 
been  built  up  and  paid  out  in  lump-sur 
to  one  individual,  with  the  corporate  of, 
ficial  being  taxed  at  a  capital  gains  rs 
of  only  25  percent.  This  type  of  trans¬ 
action,  in  reality,  is  a  mockery  of/ the 
concept  of  retirement  security  th/ough 
assurance  of  adequate  annuities.  /More¬ 
over,  it  bears  not  resemblance  to/a  capi¬ 
tal  transaction.  It  is,  in  fact, /a  device 
by  which  ordinary  income,  subject  to  the 
normal  tax  rate  is  converted  to  a  so- 
called  capital  gain  subjec/to  capital 
gains  rates  with  a  maximum  tax  of  25 
percent.  My  amendment/ would  put  a 
stop  to  such  abuses  by  corporation  offi¬ 
cials,  but  would  not  affefct  the  employee 
who  receives  an  annuity  from  a  pension 
fund  or  retirement  fund  to  supplement 
his  social  security  or  other  income.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases/ would  the  ordinary 
employee  be  affect/d  since  pension  bene¬ 
fits  are  generally  drawn  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity  rather  than  a  lump-sum 
payment. 

But  even  id  case  of  lump-sum  pay¬ 
ments,  the  amendment  provides  gener¬ 
ously,  I  thmk.  Instead  of  full  normal 
tax,  the  amendment  permits  a  5-year 
averagin&Avhich  would  require  less  taxes 
on  manj/hverage  employees  than  present 
law  would  require.  On  large  lump-sum 
payments,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger 
and,  /  think,  a  more  equitable  tax  pay- 
mei$t  would  be  required. 

other  amendment  which  I  offered 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
ould  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
>f  tax  deduction  which  a  corporation 
could  receive  under  the  law  for  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  pension  fund  of  any  one  officer 
or  employee.  These  limitations  are  quite 
generous,  amounting  to  $5,000  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employee’s  salary  each  year, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  with  an  overall 
lifetime  limit  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  limitation  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  being  too  large  and 
by  others  as  being  too  small.  The  pres¬ 
ent  law  contains  no  limit  at  all.  I  think 
some  limitation  is  needed,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  limitations  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted  are  generous  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  amendments 
serve  only  to  cause  the  Congress  and  the 
merican  people  to  give  careful  consid- 
ation  to  this  rapidly  growing  pattern 
ofSabuse  through  manipulation  of  so- 
called  pension  funds,  then  they  will  have 
servecha  very  useful  purpose.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of'abuse,  coupled  with  other  loop¬ 
holes  in  \he  tax  law,  constitute  a  seri¬ 
ous  attack  \mon  the  very  principle  of  a 
system  of  progressive  taxation  upon 
which  the  ver\preservation  of  economic 
democracy  and  social  justice  depend. 


PLANNED  MIGRATION  OF  “NON¬ 
VIOLENT  UNITS\TO  SOUTH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ten¬ 
sions  and  suffering  endured  for  many 
weeks  by  the  people  in  the  fme  little  city 
of  Albany,  Ga.,  continue.  Ih  a  large 
measure,  these  conditions  haVe  been 
promoted  and  agitated  by  outside* 

Last  year  the  people  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
suffered — with  commendable  fortitufc 
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et  me  emphasize — from  the  activities  of 
lave  after  wave  of  outsiders  who  called^ 
themselves  freedom  riders.  While  the: 
came  into  our  State  with  songs  ani 
prayers  of  peace,  their  conduct  promot 
and  aroused  only  anger  and  resentmei 
InAeality  their  purpose  was  to  violate 
the  yaws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
EverA  now,  the  courts  are  congested  with 
pending  cases  arising  from  these /in¬ 
vaders. 

Norn  Mississippi  may  be  a  scene  of 
great  tension  this  week  as  a  result  of  the 
application  filed  by  a  negro  for  admis¬ 
sion  to\the  university.  The  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  the  Honorable  Boss  R. 
Barnett,  was  said  that  in  this  contest  no 
violence  will  be  tolerated.  The  governor 
and  the  People  of  Mississippi  rightfully 
propose  tou'esist  by  all  lawful  and  consti¬ 
tutional  means  this  unwarranted  en¬ 
croachment  and  invasion  off  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  re¬ 
garding  oun  State  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  \  / 

The  foregoing  is  factual /background 
for  my  references  now  to  the  announced 
plans  of  a  group  from  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Washington  who  propose  to 
have  “nonviolent  units”  iff  individuals 
stand  by  as  “rfeady  rese/ves”  to  go  on 
“prayer  pilgrimages”  to/  any  place  of 
integration  trouple  spot  in  the  South.  I 
quote  from  the  news  it/m  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  September  16: 

Volunteers  In  several  c/ties  are  pledged  to 
go  at  a  moment’s  notice/  on  prayer  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  integration!  trouble  spots  in  the 
South.  They  are  prefta/ed  to  spend  time  in 
jail  for  demonstrating Wgainst  racial  discrim¬ 
ination.  * 

Pilgrimage  organizeis  have  called  five 
rallies  at  churches  in/ Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Mount/ vdtnon  this  week  to 
sign  up  volunteers.  /  Similar  recruiting  was 
reported  by  integramonists  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  ahicagfo  and  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  mo  nation  in  the  world 
except  the  United  States  would  permit, 
much  less  encourage,  the  migration  of 
hordes  of  outsiders  to  places  of  tension 
and  trouble,  lor  the  sole  purpose  of 
further  increasing  those  tAisions,  there¬ 
by  destroying  all  chance!  for  possible 
settlement  or/ continued  peace. 

I  appeal  to  all  those  Federal  author¬ 
ities,  either  now  or  hereaften,  connected 
in  any  way/with  the  pending  matter  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  to  dis¬ 
courage — and,  if  necessary,  tovprevent — 
such  migrations  of  outside\  trouble 
makers  t a  places  of  tension. 

I  express  the  fervent  hope,  IVh.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  people  of  good  will  throughout 
the  Nation  will  actively  discourage  the 
migration  of  such  so-called  “nonviolent 
units”Jof  individuals  to  trouble  spots  in 
any  State.  The  Governor  ami  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  or  of  any  State, 
should  not  be  held  responsible  fon  any 
disoixler  resulting  from  such  invaders 
who/come  in  to  further  agitate  troubled 
relations  which  are  already  greatly 
strained. 

can  assure  the  people  of  the  Nation 
tlriit  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  acting 
w/th  the  utmost  good  faith  and  si: 
cerity  and  that  they  will  continue  to  dl 
so.  I  trust  that  outside  groups  will  nol 
ae  permitted,  much  less  encouraged,  to1 
/increase  this  burden. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through  in¬ 
ternational  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  first 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  “mutual”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  word  “trade.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Finance  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  This  bill  would  continue 
in  a  greatly  expanded  form  the  trade 
agreement  program  which  began  in 
1934. 

I  recall  that  I  was  new  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  that  the  proposed  trade 
program  made  a  great  impression  on  me. 
The  first  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate 
was  in  support  of  the  program.  How¬ 
ever,  a  close  examination  of  the  new 
concept  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
envisioned  in  the  bill  before  us  is  not  that 
oi  Cordell  Hull,  the  one  originally  des¬ 
ignated  the  “father  of  the  program.” 

Before  discussing  the  bill  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
long  hours  and  efficient  work  of  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  the  office  of  the 
legislative  counsel  for  getting  this  intri¬ 
cate  bill  and  report  ready  on  such  short 
notice. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  for  5  years  from  June 
30,  1962,  to  June  30,  1967,  to  enter  into 
new  trade  agreements. 

It  would  permit  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  all  tariffs  by  50  percent  and  to  re¬ 
duce  a  great  many  rates  by  more  than 
50  percent  or  to  remove  them  entirely. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  present  law  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  report  confidential 
peril  points  to  the  President.  However, 
it  does  require  the  President  to  submit 
a  list  of  items  upon  which  he  intends 
to  negotiate  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  a  study  of  the  effect  of  tariff 
cuts  on  the  industries  concerned. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  plan  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  a  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  to  have  complete  charge  of  the 
trade  negotiations  for  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
shall  have  ambassadorial  rank.  The 
committee  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  the  chief  negotiator  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Interagency  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation,  a  Cabinet  level  committee  which, 


under  the  House  bill  was  to  have  as  its 
chairman  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  gives  very  broad 
authority  to  the  President  to  raise  duties, 
impose  quotas,  or  take  other  action  when 
he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
This  would  arm  the  President  and  the 
chief  negotiator  with  wide  powers  to  use 
trade  restrictions  when  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  induce  foreign  countries  to 
to  remove  burdensome  or  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  our  exports. 

The  bill  provides  that  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  shall  not  be  extended 
to  Russia,  Communist  China  or  areas 
dominated  by  them,  but  a  committee 
amendment  would  allow  the  President 
to  extend  that  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  Under  the  House  version 
the  President  could  not  have  done  this. 

The  bill  contains  an  escape  clause  and 
the  Finance  Committee  amended  it  to 
provide  that  industries  need  only  prove 
that  imports  as  a  result  of  trade  con¬ 
cessions  are  the  “major”  cause  of  the 
injury.'  Under  the  House  bill  it  might 
have  been  interpreted  that  imports  or 
the  concession  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
injury.  The  committee  also  added  “a 
reasonable  profit  level”  as  a  part  of  the 
criteria  to  be  considered. 

The  bill  reserves  from  new  negotiating 
lists  for  5  years  the  items  which  have 
been  affected  by  Presidential  action  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause  or  the  national 
security  provisions  of  present  law.  The 
same  applies  in  cases  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  recommendations 
for  adjustment  under  the  escape  clause. 
The  House  bill  reserved  these  items  for 
4  years. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  President  may  enter  into  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  limiting  the  export  to  the 
United  State  of  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural  articles. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  ad'- 
justment  assistance  to  industries,  firms, 
or  workers  seriously  injured  by  conces¬ 
sions  granted  in  trade  agreements.  The 
procedure  is  involved  and  difficult  but 
may  be  invoked  by  individual  firms  or 
groups  of  workers.  The  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
entire  cost  of  adjustment  assistance  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  the  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  should  only  be  for  amounts  in 
excess  of  those  available  under  State 
law. 

The  Finance  Committee  adopted  a 
number  of  amendments,  most  of  which 
were  technical,  suggested  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  bill  does  away  with  the  peril 
points  although  it  does  contain  a  form  of 
escape  clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
peril  point  procedure  has  been  well 
tested  and  that  it  has  in  no  way 
hampered  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreement  program.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  voted  upon  and  approved  whole¬ 
heartedly  by  many  proponents  of  the 
program. 

However,  the  part  of  the  bill  that  gives 
me  the  greatest  difficulty  is  that  which, 
by  its  very  existence,  is  a  mandate  to 
the  President  to  deliberately  take  action 
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that  seems  sure  to  result  in  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  a  domestic  industry  or  segment 
of  agriculture.  This  is  the  one  that 
provides  so-called  adjustment  assistance 
to  industries,  firms,  or  workers  seriously 
injured  by  imports  following  excessive 
tariff  cuts. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  certainly  not  against  properly  ad¬ 
ministered  State  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  programs.  What  this  part  of  the 
bill  does  is  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  nor¬ 
mal  economic  dislocations.  Through 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  man  may  get 
assistance  for  far  longer  periods  than 
allowed  by  any  State  program  and  far 
more  in  his  weekly  allowance.  Whereas 
the  normal  State  law  may  assist  the  un¬ 
employed  for  25  to  30  weeks  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  $35  to  $40  a  week,  H.R. 
11970  would  allow  a  maximum  period  of 
over  a  year,  at  a  rate  amounting  to  as 
as  much  as  $61  per  week.  Further¬ 
more,  the  bill  sets  the  camel’s  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  tent  of  federalized  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure  may  try  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  away  from  this  point  of  view, 
but  the  facts  are  eminently  clear.  The 
States  would  still  pay  the  compensation, 
but  the  Federal  Government  would  foot 
the  bill  by  repayment  to  the  States. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bill 
before  us  I  must  support  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  agreement  program  without 
interruption.  The  reasons  why  it  must 
be  continued  are  overwhelming.  The 
statement  of  purposes  in  the  bill  include 
this  phrase,  “to  strengthen  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  countries”  and  if 
economic  relations  are  strengthened 
then  the  unity  of  the  free  world  is  also 
strengthened. 

A  number  of  influences  have  affected 
international  trade  and  the  world 
economy  since  1958  when  the  present 
trade  agreement  law  was  enacted.  The 
rapid  strides  toward  economic  and  pos¬ 
sible  political  unity  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  serious 
efforts  of  others  of  our  allies  to  overcome 
the  very  difficult  obstacles  to  a  union 
with  that  Community  can  only  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  established  outline 
of  world  trade. 

U.S.  exports  are  relatively  small  in 
comparison  with  our  gross  national 
product,  yet  international  trade  in  our 
expanding  economy  is  of  vital  concern 
to  our  national  well-being.  The  United 
States  continues  to  compete  in  all  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  as  evidenced  by  our 
growing  exports,  but  our  own  dynamic 
economy  is  being  approached  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  efficient  and  aggres¬ 
sive  production  and  sales  methods 
abi'oad.  This  expansion,  along  with  the 
formation  of  free-trade  groups  in  other 
parts  of  the  free  world,  can  and  should 
provide  an  impetus  to  greater  and  more 
profitable  international  trade. 

But  our  allies  are  also  our  competitors 
in  world  markets  and  if  the  United 
States  is  to  cope  with  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  rearrangement  of  trading 
patterns,  the  Congress  must  provide  ade¬ 
quate  machinery. 

The  problems  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  labor  will  not  be  solved  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  legislation.  They  would  be 


much  greater,  however,  if  the  economy 
was  allowed  to  stagnate  or  if  the  rapid 
developments  abroad  found  the  United 
States  unready  or  unwilling  to  join  in 
the  forward  movement.  Inactivity  could 
only  delay  the  inevitable  facing  up  to  the 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  employment 
abroad  will  continue  to  increase  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  most  areas  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  expansion  in  the  demand  for 
the  goods  of  other  nations.  These  new 
and  growing  markets  will  rapidly  be 
supplied  with  the  commodities  from 
other  sources  unless  the  United  States 
shows  an  interest  in  them  and  makes 
positive  efforts  to  expand  and  maintain 
its  trade. 

It  was  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
these  factors  that  influenced  my  final 
and  difficult  decision  to  vote  for  the  bill 
H.R.  11970  in  committee.  My  reserva¬ 
tions  about  some  features  of  it  are  very 
strong  and  when  the  vote  to  report  the 
bill  was  taken  I  indicated  that  I  may  be 
forced  to  oppose  those  features  on  the 
floor. 

This  I  shall  do,  but,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
pass  a  trade  bill  at  this  session.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
it  their  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  will  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  “mutual”, 
to  insert  “trade”;  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
“commerce”,  to  insert  “and”;  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  “free”,  to  strike  out  "world;”  and 
insert  “world.”;  after  line  10,  to  strike  out:- 

“(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  and”. 

After  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

“(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pen¬ 
etration.” 

On  page  4,  in  the  heading,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out  “European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”  and  insert  “Free  Euro¬ 
pean  Trading  Community”. 

On  page  4,  line  5,  after  the  word  “the”, 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  “European  Economic  Community”  and 
insert  “Free  European  Trading  Community;” 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  “the”,  to  strike 
out  “European  Economic  Community”  and 
insert  “Free  European  Trading  Community;” 
on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to 
strike  out  “European  Economic  Community” 
and  insert  “Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity”;  on  page  6,  line  4,  after  the  word 
“the”,  to  strike  out  “European  Economic 
Community”  and  insert  "Free  European 
Trading  Community”;  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  “section”,  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "231  or”  and  insert  “231”; 
in  line  11,  after  the  numerals  “1951”,  to 
insert  “or  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962”;  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  “the”,  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  “European  Economic 
Community”  and  insert  “Free  European 
Trading  Community”. 

On  page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word  “the”, 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  “European  Economic  Community”  and 
insert  “Free  European  Trading  Community”. 


On  page  7,  line  23,  after  the  figure  “(3)”, 
to  strike  out  "the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  has  made  a  commitment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  markets  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”,  and  insert  “the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  and  any  coun¬ 
try  (not  within  the  European  Economic 
Community)  which  is  included  within  the 
Free  European  Trading  Community,  have 
made  commitments  with  respect  to  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  which  are  likely 
to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity”. 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  the  word  “arti¬ 
cles”,  to  insert  a  comma  and  “so  as  to  assist 
the  President  in  making  an  informal  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused 
by  such  modifications  on  United  States  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor”;  in  line  5, 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  “In  the  course  of  preparing  such 
advice,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings.”; 
after  line  7,  to  insert: 

“(c)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  practicable — 

“(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and 
effects  relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  ar¬ 
ticles; 

“(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  article,  taking  into  consideration 
employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  with  respect  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industries  concerned,  and  such  other 
economic  factors  in  such  industries  as  it 
considers  relevant,  including  prices,  wages, 
sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  obsolescence  of  equipment, 
and  diversification  of  production; 

“(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  significant  change  in  employ¬ 
ment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facili¬ 
ties  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  concerned 
which  it  believes  such  modifications  would 
cause;  and 

“(4)  make  special  studies,  whenever 
deemed  to  be  warranted,  of  particular  pro¬ 
posed  modifications  affecting  United  States 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

“(d)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings.” 

On  page  12,  line  19,  after  the  word  “Sec¬ 
tion”,  to  strike  out  “232  or  351,”  and  insert 
“232,351,  or  352". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  after  the  word  "the”, 
to  strike  out  “4-year”  and  insert  “5-year”. 

On  page  15,  line  2,  after  the  word  “of”,  to 
strike  out  “any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  Communism”  and  insert 
"the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Communist  China,  and  any  other  country 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  for¬ 
eign  government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment.” 

On  page  17,  line  21,  after  the  word  "each”, 
to  insert  "general  multilateral”;  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  “United”,  to  strike  out 
“States.”  and  insert  “States,  and  who  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  organization  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  242(a) on  page 
18,  line  5,  after  the  word  “mission,”  to  insert 
“and”;  line  6,  after  the  word  “plenipoten¬ 
tiary”,  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  “and 
shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  established  pursuant  to  section  242 
(a)”;  in  lien  13,  after  the  word  “agencies”, 
to  strike  out  “of  the  United  States”. 

On  page  18,  line  18,  after  the  word  "and”, 
to  strike  out  “chapter  4  of  title  III”  and 
insert  “sections  351  and  352”;  in  line  19, 
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after  the  word  “shall”,  to  strike  out  “have 
as  its  chairman  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by 
the  President,  and  shall,”  and  insert  “in 
addition  to  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  negotiations”;  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  “meet”,  to  strike  c-ut  “periodically”;  on 
page  19,  line  13,  after  the  word  “concerning”, 
to  strike  out  “unjustifiable”;  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “252(c)” 
and  insert  “252(d)  ”;  on  page  20,  line  1,  after 
the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “252(c)” 
and  insert  “252(d)  ”, 

On  page  20,  line  16,  after  the  word  “title”, 
to  insert  a  comma  and  “in  section  350(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section  401(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,”. 

On  page  20,  line  24,  after  the  word  “When¬ 
ever”,  to  strike  out  “unjustifiable”;  on  page 
21,  line  1,  after  the  word  “States”,  to  insert 
“unjustifiably”;  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"restrictions”,  to  strike  out  “and”;  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  “such”,  to  strike  out  “re¬ 
strictions.”  and  insert  “restrictions,  and 

“(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
United  States  agricultural  products,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such 
foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  provide 
access  for  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality  on  an  equitable  basis.”;  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  “including”,  to  strike 
out  “unlimited”;  on  page  22,  line  9,  after 
the  word  “trade”,  to  strike  out  “agreements" 
and  insert  “agreement”. 

On  page  22,  after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new 
subparagraph,  as  follows : 

“(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality,  the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  un¬ 
reasonable  import  restrictions  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  substantially  burden 
United  States  commerce,  the  President  may, 
to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102,  and  hav¬ 
ing  due  regard  for  the  international  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States — 

“(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the 
application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or 

“(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality.” 

On  page  23,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(d)”;  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  “concerning”,  to'  strike  out 
“unjustifiable”;  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
“restrictions”,  to  insert  “which  are  referred 
to  in  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  and  are”. 

On  page  25,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

“(1)  The  term  ‘European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity’  means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto. 

“(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be 
those  countries  which  on  such  date  are 
agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff 
through  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity. 

“(3)  The  term  ‘agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community’  means  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  each 
country  for  which  the  European  Economic 
Community  signs  an  agreement  shall  be 
treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement.” 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

“(1)  The  term  ‘Free  European  Trading 
Community’  means  (A)  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  and  (B)  any  country, 
designated  by  the  President,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“(2)  The  term  ‘European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity’  means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto.  The 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  on  such  date  are  agreed  to 
achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

“(3)  The  term  ‘European  Free  Trade  As¬ 
sociation’  means  the  organization  known  by 
such  name  or  any  successor  thereto.  The 
countries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  full  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  such  date. 

“(4)  The  term  ‘agreement  with  the  Free 
European  Trading  Community’  means  an 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  and 
all  countries  of  the  Free  European  Trading 
Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties. 
Each  such  country  for  which  the  European 
Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement.” 

On  page  27,  ajfc  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  “(4)”  and  insert  “(5)”;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out  “(7)”  and 
insert  “(6)”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  “(6)”  and  insert  “(7)”;  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  “into”,  to  insert  a  com¬ 
ma  and  “and  when  referring  to  a  rate  of 
duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (however 
established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise) 
existing  on  such  date.”;  on  page  28,  at  the 
beginnnig  of  line  3,  to  strike  out  “(7)”  and 
insert  “(8)”. 

On  page  30,  after  line  24,  to  insert: 

“(g)  (1)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Tariff  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘of  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,’. 

“(2)  Section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1962  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  applying  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States — 

“‘(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  2  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to 
7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

“‘(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  non- 
preferential  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7, 
inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  provided 
for  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  the  preferential  or  nonpreferen- 
tial  rate  of  duty,  respectively,  existing  on 
July  1,  1962;  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
article  the  rate  for  which  in  schedules  1  to 
7  has  been  changed  by  Presidential  procla¬ 
mation  after  June  30,  1962,  the  rate  to  be 
regarded  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  shall 
be  the  rate  which  the  Commission  specifical¬ 
ly  declares,  in  a  supplemental  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  101(c)  of  this  Act,  to 
be  the  rate  which,  in  its  judgment,  conforms 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to  the  rate 
regarded  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  under 
section  256(5)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 

“‘(3)  Legislation  entering  into  force 
after  the  effective  date  provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  501(a)  of  this  Act  which  results  in  the 
permanent  reclassification  of  any  article 
without  specifying  the  rate  of  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  thereto,  and  proclamations  under 


section  202(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  been  in  effect  since  June 
30,  1962.’ 

“(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import 
restriction  heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed 
under  such  section.” 

On  page  32,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

“Sec.  258.  References. 

“All  provisions  of  law  (other  than  this  Act 
and  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951)  in  effect  June  30,  1962,  referring  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  that 
section  as  amended,  to  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  ap¬ 
proved  June  12,  1934,  to  that  Act  as  amended, 
or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  proclama¬ 
tions  issued,  under  any  of  such  provisions, 
shall  be  construed,  unless  clearly  precluded 
by  the  context,  to  refer  also  to  this  Act,  or  to 
agreements  entered  into  or  proclamations 
issued,  pursuant  to  this  Act.” 

On  page  33,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

“(a)(1)  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustments 
under  section  351  or  for  determinations  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  work¬ 
ers,  or  industries.  In  the  case  of  a  firm,  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers, 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  or 
by  their  certified  or  recognized  union  or  other 
duly  authorized  representative.  In  the  case 
of  an  industry,  such  petition  may  be  filed 
by  a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or  rec¬ 
ognized  union,  or  other  representative.” 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

“(a)(1)  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  trade  association,  firm, 
certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  industry. 

(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligi¬ 
bility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un¬ 
der  chapter  2  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative, 
and  a  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligi¬ 
bility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un¬ 
der  chapter  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  group  of  workers  or  by  their 
certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative.” 

On  page  34,  line  8,  to  change  the  sub¬ 
section  number  from  “(2)  ”  to  “(3)  ”. 

On  page  34,  line  17,  after  the  word  “result”, 
to  insert  “in  major  part”. 

On  page  35,  line  2,  after  the  word  “a",  to 
insert  “level  of  reasonable”. 

On  page  35,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

“(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in¬ 
creased  imports  shall  be  considered  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  such  increased  im¬ 
ports  have  been  the  major  factor  in  causing, 
or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury.” 

On  page  35,  line  9,  to  change  the  subsec¬ 
tion  number  from  “(3)”  to  “(4)”. 

On  page  35,  line  17,  after  the  word  “Com¬ 
mission”,  to  strike  out  “shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under 
subsection  (b),”  and  insert  “shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to”;  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  “result”,  to  insert  “in  major  part”, 
and  on  page  36,  line  3,  after  the  word  “a”,  to 
insert  “level  of  reasonable”. 

On  page  36,  line  8,  after  the  word  “Com¬ 
mission”,  to  strike  out  “shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under 
subsection  (b),”  and  insert  “shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to”;  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  “result”,  to  insert  “in  major  part”. 

On  page  36,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

“(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2) ,  increased  imports  shall  be  considered 
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to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  a  firm  or  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  increased 
imports  have  been  the  major  factor  in  caus¬ 
ing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or 
unemployment  or  underemployment.” 

At  the  top  of  page  37,  to  strike  out: 

“(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide 
that,  during  a  period  beginning  not  earlier 
than  30  days  after  the  publication  of  notice 
of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry  and 
ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect 
thereto  under  subsection  (f)  (2),  no  petition 
may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry 
with  respect  to  the  same  imported  article 
and  the  same  domestic  article.” 

On  page  37,  line  9,  after  “(d)”,  to  insert 
“(1)”;  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
“under”,  to  strike  out  “this  section”  and 
insert  “subsection  (b)(1)”. 

On  page  37,  after  line  13,  to  insert: 

“(2)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
under  subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (c)  (2),  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  if  requested  by  the  pe¬ 
titioner,  or  if,  within  10  days  after  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  hearing  is 
requested  by  any  other  party  showing  a 
proper  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  investigation,  and  shall  afford  such  par¬ 
ties  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hear¬ 
ings.” 

On  page  38,  line  12,  after  the  word  “than”, 
to  strike  out  “120  days”  and  insert  “6 
months”;  in  line  15,  after  the  word  “be”, 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  “unless  the 
President  extends  such  time  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30 
days”. 

At  the  top  of  page  39,  to  insert: 

“(g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  257 
(e)  (3) ,  no  petition  shall  be  filed  under  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  and  no  request,  resolution,  or 
motion  shall  be  made  under  subsection  (b), 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

On  page  39,  line  12,  after  the  numerals 
"351”,  to  insert  “or  352”. 

On  page  59,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

“(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would 
be  entitled  but  for  this  chapter  or  any  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  such  worker  under  this  chap¬ 
ter)  ,  whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  insurance.” 

On  page  59,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
to  strike  out  “(2)  The  amount  payable  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  ”  and  insert  "The  amount  of  trade 
readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  ”. 

On  page  60,  line  11,  after  the  word  “is”, 
to  strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  “paid”; 
in  line  21,  after  the  word  “allowance”,  to 
strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  “paid”. 

On  page  61,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

"(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  for  a  week  during  which  he  is  un¬ 
dergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such 
payment  shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337,  to  the 
extent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed 
the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which 
such  worker  would  have  received  if  he  had 
applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of 
reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the 
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Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  State’s  account.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

“(g)(1)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  for  a  week  for  which — 

“(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance,  or 

“(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  and  would  be  en¬ 
titled  (determined  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  or  (e) )  to  receive  such  allow¬ 
ance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall, 
unless  it  has  been  reimbursed  for  such  pay¬ 
ment  under  other  Federal  law,  be  reim¬ 
bursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  337,  to  the  extent  such  payment 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
he  had  not  received  the  State  payment. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the 
State  agency. 

“(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency 
is  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  pay¬ 
ments  of  unemployment  insurance  made  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such 
worker  for  which  such  payments  were  made, 
may  be  disregarded  under  the  State  law 
(and  for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in 
determining  whether  or  not  an  employer 
is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions 
permitted  by  the  State  law,  but  only  if, 
under  the  State  law,  such  payments  and 
such  period  are  disregarded  in  determining 
such  worker’s  eligibility  for  unemployment 
insurance  under  the  State  law  upon  the 
termination  of  such  worker’s  eligibility  to 
receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  as 
determined  under  section  324.” 

On  page  69,  line  13,  after  the  numerals 
“331”,  to  insert  “(1)”;  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  “chapter",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
“and  (2)  the  sums  reimbursable  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  323  (g) .”;  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  “chapter.”,  to  insert  “Sums  reim¬ 
bursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
323(g)  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of 
cash  benefits  to  individuals  with  respect  to 
their  unemployment,  exclusive  of  expenses 
of  administration.” 

On  page  79,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
insert  “or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable  but  no 
rate  existed  on  that  date,  the  rate  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation,”;  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  “paragraph”,  to  strike  out 
“(5)”  and  insert  “(6)”;  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  “is”,  to  strike  out  “4  years”  and  insert 
“5  years”;  on  page  80,  line  5,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  strike  out  “4  years”  and  insert  “5 
years”;  in  line  16,  after  the  word  “make”,  to 
strike  out  “periodic”  and  insert  “annual”;  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  “President”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “or  upon  its  own  motion”;  on  page  81, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “the  ”,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out  “4  year” 
and  insert  “5-year”. 

On  'page  82,  after  line  3,  to  insert  a  new 

section,  as  follows :  .. 

.  \ 

“Sec.  352.  Orderly  Marketing  Agreements. 

“(a)  After  receiving  an  affimative  finding, 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301 
(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  in  lieu  of  exercising  the  authority 
contained  in  section  351(a)(1)  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  351(a)  (2), 

(3),  and  (4),  negotiate  international  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  ex¬ 
port  from  such  countries  and  the  import  into 
the  United  States  of  the  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 


industry,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  more  appropriate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry 
than  action  under  section  351(a)  (1) . 

“(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware¬ 
house  of  the  article  covered  by  such  agree¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
multilateral  agreement  concluded  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  among  countries  accounting  for 
a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the  article 
covered  by  such  agreement,  the  President 
is  also  authorized  to  issue  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware¬ 
house  of  the  like  article  which  is  the  product 
of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agreement.” 

At  the  top  of  page  83,  to  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  353.  Additional  Authority  To  In¬ 
crease  Tariffs  and  Impose  Quotas. 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  In 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
to  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
States — 

“(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  neces¬ 
sary, 

“(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such 
article  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty) 
at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  and 

“(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary.” 

On  page  84,  line  14,  after  “U.S.C.”,  to 
strike  out  “582”  and  insert  “583”. 

On  page  88,  line  9,  after  the  word  “coun¬ 
try”,  to  insert  “or  area”;  and  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "country”,  to  insert  “or 
area”. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Paul 
Kaplowitz,  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  be 
granted  permission  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
\  URES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.\  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending\the  arrival  of  more  Senators,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  to kvhich  there  is  no  objection. 
The  measures \p  be  considered  have  been 
cleared  with  thefleadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  \ 

Mr.  President,  iSask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  pending  business  be  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  aside  ank  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  whiclkthere  is  no  ob¬ 
jection,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1983,  and  that  the  trade  mfl  be  again 
made  the  pending  business\following 
the  call  of  the  calendar.  \ 
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■5  OFFICER.  Without 
rdered. 

jD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nsent  to  have  printed 
e  place  in  the  Record 
each  bill. 

G  OFFICER.  With- 
is  so  ordered. 


TOWNSITE  LAWS,  APPLICABLE  IN 
STATE  OFNALASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3160)  to  amend  t\e  act  of  March 
8,  1922,  as  amended,  to  ebd«nd  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  townsite  laws  applicable 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  whic\  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committed  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  withNamend- 
ments,  on  page  1,  after  the  enacting 
clause,  to  strike  out  “That  section\3  of 
The  Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42  Stat.  415; 
48  U.S.C.  376,  377,  377a) ,  is  amended 
read  as  follows:”  and  insert  “That  seel 
tion  3  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42' 
Stat.  415),  as  amended  (75  Stat.  384; 
48  U.S.C.  376,  377,  377a),  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows:”;  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42  Stat. 
415),  as  amended  (75  Stat.  384;  48  U.S.C. 
376,  377,  377a) ,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
(a)  sell  under  the  provisions  of  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  as 
amended,  or  (b)  make  disposition  under  the 
following  townsite  laws,  as  amended:  Sec¬ 
tions  2380  and  2381  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C.  711,  712);  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1009;  48  U.S.C.  355): 
Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C. 
355a-355d) ;  and  Act  of  March  12,  1914  (38 
Stat.  305;  48  U.S.C.  301,  302,  303-308),  of  any 
lands  in  Alaska  known  to  contain  workable 
coal,  oil  or  gas  deposits,  or  that  may  be 
valuable  for  the  coal,  oil  or  gas  contained 
therein,  and  which  are  otherwise  subject  to 
sale  or  disposition  under  said  section  2455, 
as  amended,  or  the  said  townsite  laws,  as 
amended,  upon  the  condition  that  the  patent 
issued  to  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  con¬ 
tain  the  reservation  required  by  section  2  of 
this  Act.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosses 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tir 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from/the  re¬ 
port  (No.  2022),  explaining  tb.fr] purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^/m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOS 

Enactment  of  S.  3160^ will  eliminate  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  law  governing  the  dis¬ 
position  of  public  hmds  under  the  townsite 
laws  in  Alaska  aiMf  that  governing  the  rest 
of  the  public  land  States  by  permitting 
tracts  in  Alaskar  to  be  sold  subject  to  a  res¬ 
ervation  to  th^United  States  of  coal,  oil,  and 
gas. 

NEED 

Provision  is  made  in  several  townsite  laws 
for  the  a ale  of  public  lands  in  Alaska.  Under 
basic  General  law  (Rev.  Stat.  2318;  30  U.S.C. 
21)  ,/nowever,  lands  valuable  for  minerals 
arp/reserved  from  sale  unless  expressly  au¬ 


thorized  by  law  to  be  sold.  The  act  of  July 
17,  1914  (30  U.S.C.  121-123)  ,  which  author¬ 
izes  the  disposition  of  public  lands  valuable 
for  oil,  gas,  and  certain  other  minerals,  with 
the  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
minerals  involved,  is  not  applicable  to 
Alaska.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  sales 
under  the  townsite  laws  in  that  State  of 
lands  which  are  deemed  valuable  for  min¬ 
erals  even  if  the  sale  is  made  subject  to  a 
mineral  reservation. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1922  (48  U.S.C.  376- 
377a) ,  permits  certain  entries  on,  and  sales 
of,  public  land  in  Alaska  valuable  for  coal, 
oil,  and  gas  provided  reservation  is  made  to 
the  United  States  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas. 

S.  3160  would  amend  the  1922  act  to  permit 
the  disposition  of  lands  under  the  townsite 
laws  in  Alaska  subject  to  the  same  reserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  facilitate 
disposition  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  as  well 
as  the  orderly  development  of  the  new  State 
while  protecting  the  public  interest  through 
a  reservation  of  rights  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  technical 
one,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  more  precisely 
^stating  the  citation  of  the  act  being 
^mended. 

COST 

increase  in  budgetary  requirements  is, 
involved  in  S.  3160. 


PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PLACING  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN 
FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  C£RE  OR 
FOR  ADOPTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  Consider  the 
bill  (S.  654)  to  amend  tittfe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  conncctior/ with  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adop^fok  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  with  amendment)^  on  page  2, 
line  10,  after  t Me  word  “interstate”,  to 
insert  “or  fo/eign”;  after  4jne  12,  to 
strike  out: 

“(b)  They^rovisions  of  this  seefton  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  money  recurved  or 
paid  to  a/child  care  or  adoption  agency  in 
any  Stafc,  either  public  or  private,  which 
is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State\to 
provide  permanent  care  for  children  or 
plaoe  children  for  adoption,  as  reimbursed, 
wit  for  the  reasonable  and  proper  expenses 
providing  services  by  said  agency. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  (1)  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
in  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  permanent  care  for  children  or  to  place 
children  for  adoption,  as  reimbursement  for 
the  reasonable  and  proper  expenses  of  pro¬ 
viding  services  by  said  agency;  (2)  fees  re¬ 
ceived  solely  for  professional  legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  an  adop¬ 
tion  decree;  or  (3)  fees  received  solely  for 
professional  medical  services  in  connection 
with  the  prenatal  care  of  the  natural  mother 
or  delivery,  examination,  or  treatment  of 
the  child. 

On  page  3,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

“(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  penalize  (1)  any  person  for  plac¬ 
ing  or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any 
child  in  any  home  for  permanent  free  care 
or  adoption,  if  such  person  is  the  natural 
parent  of  such  child;  or  (2)  any  person  who 
arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange  for  the  place¬ 
ment  in  his  home  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  child  or  providing  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 


In  line  21,  after  the  word  “interstate/; 
to  insert  “or  foreign”;  on  page  4,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out  “from 
one  State  to  another”  and  insert  “yn  in¬ 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce”;  in/line  7, 
after  the  word  “adoption”,  to  strike  out 
“or”;  in  line  8,  after  the  word/shelter”, 
to  insert  a  comma  and  “or  (30  any  per¬ 
son  who  arranges  or  seeker  to  arrange 
for  the  placement  in  his  hmne  of  a  child 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  such  child 
or  providing  him  withr  permanent  free 
care.”;  in  line  15,  after  the  word  “years”, 
to  insert  “and”;  af^er  line  15,  to  strike 
out: 

“(2)  The  ternv'  'Interstate  commerce’ 
means  transportation  of  persons  or  property 
between  one  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  another 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  with  a  foreign  country;  and 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  “(3)”  and  insert  “(2)”;  so  as 
to/make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
f Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  chapter  53,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

“Chapter  54 — Interstate  Placement  op 
Children  for  Permanent 
Free  Care  or  for  Adoption 

“Sec. 

“1181.  Placing  child  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption  for  compensation. 
“1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  parent. 
“1183.  Definitions. 

“§  1181.  Placing  child  for  permanent  free 
care  or  for  adoption  for  compen¬ 
sation 

“(a)  Whoever,  either  by  himself  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee,  or  other 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  solicits,  col¬ 
lects,  or  receives  any  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  or  the  promise  thereof,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  for  placing,  or  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  placement  of  any  child  in 
any  home  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption,  under  circumstances  requiring  or 
resulting  in  such  child  being  transported 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

‘(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
Vpt  apply  in  the  case  of  (1)  money  received 
byvor  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
in  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to 
provide  permanent  care  for  children  or  to 
place  cnildren  for  adoption,  as  reimburse¬ 
ment  for\he  reasonable  and  proper  expenses 
of  providing  services  by  said  agency;  (2)  fees 
received  solely  for  professional  legal  srevices 
in  connection,  with  the  obtaining  of  an 
adoption  decreS;  or  (3)  fees  received  solely 
for  professional  inedical  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  prenatal  care  of  the  natural 
mother  or  delivery^  examination,  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  child. 

“(c)  Nothing  in  thi^ection  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  penalize  (1)  any  person  for  plac¬ 
ing  or  arranging  for  the\placement  of  any 
child  in  any  home  for  permanent  free  care 
or  adoption,  if  such  persons,  is  the  natural 
parent  of  such  child;  or  (2)  aiiy  person  who 
arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange  iar  the  place¬ 
ment  in  his  home  of  a  child  for\he  purpose 
of  adopting  such  child  or  proving  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 

“§  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  parent 

“Whoever,  by  himself  or  througnS.  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
in  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  \f 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  without  any 
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IMPLICATIONS  OP  CRISES 
RESOLUTIONS 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  September  16  contains 
an  exceptional  editorial  on  the  Cuban 
situatioi\and  the  implications  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  this  or  other  critical  situations. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and,  particularly,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committees  oh  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  ServicesX  Whether  one  agrees  or 
not  with  this  analysis  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  implication®  of  crises-resolu- 
tions — and  may  I  sah  that  I  am  inclined 
to  agree — it  is  nevlstrtheless  a  most 
thoughtful  treatment  Qf  this  question. 
Moreover,  it  points  out  some  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  efficacy  ofNcongressional 
resolving  on  issues  of  foreign  relations. 
Most  of  all,  it  emphasizes  Ente  need  not 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  President  who 
bears  the  great  burdens,  the  iXeat  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  foreign  relations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  Congress  max  re¬ 
solve  or  not  resolve.  We  can  help  nlm 
if  we  adjust  our  verbal  assertions  to  tHe 
awesome  decisions  which  he  alone  musl 
make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Sept.  16, 
1962] 

Resolved  To  Be  Resolved 

President  Kennedy’s  attempt  to  exert  a 
calming  influence  upon  the  natives — the 
natives  of  the  United  States — has  been  well 
received  except  by  a  few  of  the  tribal  chief¬ 
tains.  Senator  Goldwater,  for  example,  calls 
last  Thursday’s  policy  statement  on  Cuba  a 
mere  reiteration  of  a  “do-nothing”  position. 
But  the  sound  sense  and  forcefulness  of  the 
President’s  declaration  have  been  generally 
persuasive  with  the  public  and  with  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

One  reason  for  congressional  acceptance  is 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  agreed  to  the  idea  of 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Congress’s  sup¬ 
port  of  a  firm  attitude  toward  Cuba.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  proposes  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  take  any  action  he  may  decide  is  neces-/ 
sary  to  safeguard  the  United  States.  Some 
of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  political  opponents  want 
what  they  believe  would  be  a  stronger  As¬ 
sertion,  saying  in  effect  that  the  Congwfss  is 
granting  the  President  special  authejmy  to 
act. 

Of  the  two,  the  first  is  much  t/6  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  second  is  actually  i yst  stronger 
but  weaker,  since  it  suggests  sffrict  limita¬ 
tions  on  a  President’s  power  /o  act  in  any 
emergency  anywhere,  until  inter  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  specifically  given/nim  permission 
in  each  case.  But  neither  resolution  is,  in 
our  opinion,  necessary  oiyeven  desirable.  We 
find  this  business  of  crisis  resolutions  a  high¬ 
ly  dubious  device. 

It  can  be  grantecDthat  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  a  congressional  resolution  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  value  as  domAtic  tactics,  allowing  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  to  say  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  voters  back  home,  that  they  have 
“done  something”  about  Cuba.  It  can  be 
granted  tha^;  White  House  agreement  to  a 
resolutiomeerves  as  another  pill,  mildly  seda¬ 
tive,  in  Dr.  Kennedy’s  careful  treatment  of  a 
fever  that  was  rising  toward  the  point  where 
it  began  to  affect  the  country’s  head.  But 
advantages,  we  believe,  are  outweighed 
disadvantages  of  crisis  resolutions  as 
practice. 


What  purpose  do  they  serve?  Will  a  Cuban 
resolution  of  either  model  tell  Castro  and 
Khrushchev  anything  the  President’s  policy 
statement  did  not  tell  them?  It  will  not. 
Did  the  Formosa  resolution  requested  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower  in  1955,  and  granted  to  him, 
have  any  part  in  preventing  a  Chinese  at¬ 
tack  on  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores?  It 
did  not:  all  it  did  was  to  display  a  President’s 
personal  doubts  about  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  Rather,  these  resolutions  disturb¬ 
ingly  declare  something  that  should  need  no 
declaring — that  we  are  resolved  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  determined  to  be  determined,  that 
as  a  people  and  a  Congress  we  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  vital 
issues  of  the  national  safety.  They  view  the 
national  will  as  something  to  be  talked 
about,  not  the  inner,  silent  strength  that  it 
is.  They  protest  too  much. 

A  resolution  on  Cuba  is  in  the  works,  and 
should  shortly  be  passed  in  some  form.  We 
urge  that,  except  under  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  sort  we  cannot  foresee,  the 
employment  of  this  hollow  and  deceptive 
gimmick  be  thereafter  discontinued. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President/^  I 
,sk  unanimous  consent  that  when'  the 
mate  concludes  its  session  this  eve- 
nine,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10/o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

TheV  PRESIDING  OFFICE#.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordere; 
p - - 1  — 
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TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through  in¬ 
ternational  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program  was  inaugurated 
In  1934  under  the  enlightened  leadership 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  an<^ 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  At  the 
time  the  program  was  initiated,  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  was  still  struggling  to 
emerge  from  the  depths  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression  which  had  been  brought  on  in 
part  by  the  misguided  protectionist 
philosophy  contained  in  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

When  the  program  was  first  enacted, 
and  each  time  it  has  been  extended  in 
the  intervening  years,  doubts  and  fears 
were  expressed  about  the  ability  of  the 
American  economy  to  survive  without 
the  artificial  protection  of  high  tariff 
walls.  But,  Mr.  President,  these  doubts 
and  fears  have  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Our  economy  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  during  which  our  tariffs  have 
been  progressively  reduced.  We  have 
continued  to  maintain  a  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  during  years  of  peace  and 
we  have  provided  economic  support  for 
all  free  nations  in  global  conflicts  to  de¬ 
feat  aggression. 

I  have  confidence,  Mr.  President,  in 


the  ability  of  American  industry  to  ad¬ 
just  and  to  compete.  Indeed,  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  mutually  advantageous  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  is  an  essential  element  for  a 
growing  economy.  We  must  build  on  the 
successful  record  of  the  past  by  provid¬ 
ing  legislative  authority  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  changing  world. 

Of  course,  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  world  economy  is  the 
emergence  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  which  is  rapidly  taking  form 
more  successfully  than  even  its  propo¬ 
nents  dared  publicly  to  predict.  The 
Common  Market,  in  my  opinion,  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  a  challenge,  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  business,  if  we  but 
seize  it.  We  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  the  products  of  our  industry  and  of 
our  agriculture  have  continuing  access  to 
this  expanding  market  and  to  others 
that  are  developing  throughout  the 
world. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  Few  measures  of  such  scope  and 
importance  meet  fully  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  by  any  one  person  or  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  It  would  provide  to 
the  President  the  essential  authority 
needed  to  negotiate  in  behalf  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  agriculture  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  provides  safeguards  which 
will  reasonably  protect  the  vital  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Nation’s  security  and  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economic  strength. 

After  all  the  statements  of  economic 
philosophy  have  been  made,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  wind  up  with  the  simple  truism 
that  a  nation  cannot  expect  to  sell  un¬ 
less  it  is  willing  to  buy.  Indeed,  the  Na¬ 
tion  cannot  long  sell  unless  it  does  buy — 
trade  being  a  two-way  street.  The  over¬ 
all  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  us  to 
sell  more  and  more  of  the  produce  of  our 
farms  and  the  products  of  our  industry. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  we  shall 
undoubtedly  hear  much  about  the  jobs 
of  American  men  and  women  which  will 
be  imperiled  by  the  anticipated  increase 
in  imports  that  will  result  from  tariff 
negotiations  and  agreements.  I  hope 
also,  Mr.  President,  that  those  who  voice 
these  prophecies  of-  doom  will  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  jobs  that  will  be  created 
by  a  further  expansion  of  our  exports 
and  by  the  further  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  things  we  receive  in 
exchange. 

I  have  stated  that  I  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  American  indus¬ 
try  to  meet  whatever  challenge  may 
arise.  And  there  will  be  challenges,  Mr. 
President.  We  cannot  meet  these  chal¬ 
lenges  by  complacent  reliance  upon  arti¬ 
ficial  protections  and  indirect  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  tariff.  The  pressure  of  im¬ 
ports  can  have  a  healthy  effect  upon  our 
economy.  We  must  not  forget  that  they 
provide  a  form  of  competition  that  bene¬ 
fits  the  American  consumer.  Then,  too, 
imports  will  encourage  modernization, 
improved  efficiency,  and  new  techniques 
which  will  assure  continued  U.S.  leader¬ 
ship  as  the  bastion  of  economic  strength 
in  a  free  world  that  must  remain  strong 
if  it  is  to  remain  free. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  President,  our  economy 
cannot  be  strong  without  imports.  Many 
imports  are  not  only  needed  for  a 
healthy  U.S.  economy,  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  economy.  In  order  to 
finance  these  necessary  imports,  in  the 
long  run  maintaining  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  to  export. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  American 
industry  under  any  conditions  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  tariff  protection.  This  is  not  a 
100  percent  free-trade  bill.  Indeed,  that 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
nor  has  it  ever  been. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  bill  will 
give  the  President  the  necessary  tools 
with  which,  through  the  aid  of  able  as¬ 
sistants,  to  bargain  and  negotiate  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  promotion  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  once  again  I 
not  only  support  a  renewal  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  but  also  raise  my  voice  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  other  Senators  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 
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Chavez 

Gore 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Kerr 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Randolph 


Robertson 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot¬ 
tom],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senators  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Murphy]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  At  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr,  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hickenloop- 
er,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr.  Yarborough  entered, 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

M -  ,  ,  — ; - - - 


CEREMONIES  AT  FIRST  DAY  ISSU¬ 
ANCE  OF  SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP,  BON¬ 
HAM,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  16,  1962,  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  was  honored  in  commem¬ 
orative  exercises  in  Bonham,  Tex.,  with 
the  first  issuance  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
commemorative  stamp. 

A  great  throng  of  people  gathered  on 
the  southwest  steps  of  the  Rayburn  Me¬ 
morial  Library  to  participate  in  cere¬ 
monies  honoring  the  greatest  Speaker  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
program  of  this  historic  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sam  Rayburn  Stamp  Commemorative  Pro¬ 
gram,  September  16,  1962,  Sam  Rayburn 
Library,  Bonham,  Tex.,  2:30  p.m.  / 

Choice  Moore,  master  of  ceremonies.  / 
National  anthem:  Bonham  High  School 
Band,  James  A.  Taylor,  director.  / 
Invocation:  The  Reverend  Jack  (Carson, 
pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Bonhanrfi  Tex. 

Welcome  and  recognition  of  distinguished 
guests:  Choice  Moore.  / 

Official  proclamation  of  Sam /Rayburn  Li¬ 
brary  Day:  Hon.  Frank  P.  Lake,  represent¬ 
ing  Governor  of  Texas.  / 

Presentation  of  portraits:  Mrs.  Lily  V. 
Leonard.  / 

Speech  of  acceptance:  .Hon.  Lloyd  M.  Bent- 
sen,  Jr.  / 

Introduction  of  the/Honorable  Ralph  Yar¬ 
borough,  James  A.  yfurman,  speaker,  Texas 
House  of  Representatives. 

Address:  Hon/RAtPH  Yarborough,  U.S. 
Senator.  / 

Introduction^  of  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  Posy  Office  Department  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  /The  representative  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General:  W.  M.  McMUlan,  regional 
director, /Post  Office  Department,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Addi^ss:  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Belen,  Assistant 
Postmdster  General. 

Remarks  and  introduction  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:  Hon.  Ray 
Roberts,  Congressman,  Fourth  District  of 
^Texas. 

Address:  Hon.  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

Benediction:  Elder  H.  G.  Ball,  Tioga  Primi¬ 
tive  Baptist  Church. 

Preprogram  music  by  Bonham  High  School 
Band,  James  A.  Taylor,  directing. 


The  Sam  Rayburn  Stamp 

On  the  day  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn’s 
death,  November  16,  1961,  the  Citizens’  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  was  meeting  and  imme¬ 
diately  approved  issuance  of  a  Rayburn 
stamp.  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day 
made  the  announcement  in  a  New  York 
speech  the  following  evening. 

In  the  multicolor,  vertical  stamp,  Sam 
Rayburn  stands  impressively  before  the 
Capitol  dome.  Graduated  tones  of  brown 
and  blue  give  the  stamp  a  three-dimensional 
effect.  It  is  0.84  by  1.44  inches,  printed  on 
the  Giorl  presses  and  issued  in  panes  of  50. 
The  initial  printing  was  120  million. 

Robert  L.  Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing,  designed  the  stamp, 
basing  the  portrait  on  a  photograph  appear¬ 
ing  in  House  Document  247  of  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  “The  Leadership  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bVn.”  Portrait  and  vignette  are  by  Charles 
A.  'Brooks,  and  lettering  and  numeral  by 
Willrem  R.  Burnell. 

Thevcommemorative  stamps  were  first  sold 
in  MrXRayburn’s  hometown  of  Bonham, 
Tex.,  on  TBeptember  16,  1962,  the  22d  anniver¬ 
sary  of  hiVelection  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  all  other  post 
offices  of  th<k  Nation  0n  September  17,  1962. 

The  Sam  Rayburn  Library 

The  Sam  Rayburn  Library  is  located  at 
Bonham,  Tex.,  neVu  the  home  of  the  late 
Speaker.  It  is  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  Sam  Rayburn  Library  Foundation  as  a 
free  public  library.  The  foundation  is  now 
seeking  to  raise  an  endWment  to  enable  it 
to  create  a  major  researchvcenter  in  political 
science,  with  supporting\scholarships  for 
students  in  that  field  of  stViy.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  a  permanent  itaing  memorial 
to  Sam  Rayburn.  Members  oK  the  founda¬ 
tion  board  of  trustees  are  R.ML  McCleary, 
chairman;  Buster  Cole,  Ray  Manhing,  H.  G. 
Dulaney,  Mrs.  John  Palmore,  Mrs.  J^vce  Ray¬ 
burn  Lightfoot,  and  Robert  B.  Anderston.  An 
honorary  member  is  H.  A.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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arV.  dragooned  into  “socialist  Sundays.” 
TheV  are  supposed  to  be  volunteers  to  save 
sugaX  crops.  Women  also  cut  hay,  pick 
coffee  apd  cotton  and  do  other  agricultural 
labor. 

Mr.  Caskro  announced  a  year  ago  plans  for 
a  system  oK“corrective  labor”  for  prisoners, 
sounding  muyh  like  the  forced  labor  of  other 
Red  nations. 

The  regime  constantly  nags  workers  about 
greater  production.  There  is  even  a  board 
of  “volunteers”  supervising  sports,  called 
“Listo  para  Vencer’\(Ready  to  Win) .  This 
copies  the  Soviet  organization  Gotov  (initials 
standing  for  “Ready  '^or  Labor  and  De¬ 
fense”) . 

youth ' 

Cuba  now  has  a  Communist  Youth  Union, 
with  the  same  cell  structure,  which  marks 
the  Soviet  Young  Communist  League  (Kom¬ 
somol).  Its  purpose,  said  Mr.  6(astro,  is  to 
“mold  youth  into  a  Communist  atti¬ 
tude  *  *  *  war  against  intrigue  *  *  * 
against  gossip,  against  rumors  behind  the 
back  *  *  *  to  correct  errors  of  othersV 

There  is  an  organization  committee\on- 
trolling  all  activities  of  students  during  birth 
school  and  vacation  time.  It  guards  againSf 
absenteeism,  watches  student  unions,  moJ 
bilizes  students  for  work  in  the  fields,  pro¬ 
vides  monitors  to  watch  teachers,  presides 
over  sports  and  all  student  activities. 

INTERNAL  ENEMIES 

All  the  ills  of  an  emerging  Communist 
regime  afflict  Cuba:  shortages,  hoarding, 
black  marketing,  clandestine  slaughter  of 
livestock.  Those  who  complain  are  labeled 
“enemies  of  the  people.” 

In  a  Catholic  country,  the  regime  goes 
slowly  about  cracking  down  on  religion. 
Mr.  Castro  proclaims  religious  freedom,  but 
church  activities  are  curtailed  and  confined 
inside  church  buildings. 

The  regime  carries  on  a  gigantic  indoc¬ 
trination  campaign.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Communist  manuals  are  distributed. 
Communist  boss  Bias  Roca’s  “Fundamentals 
of  Socialism  in  Cuba”  was  distributed  in 
700,000  copies — 1  for  each  10  or  fewer 
persons. 

THE  APPARATUS 

In  prerevolutionary  days,  the  Communists 
played  ball  with  the  Batista  regime,  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  in  the  labor  movement, 
and  even  opposed  the  26th  of  July  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  After  the  revolution,  the 
Popular  Socialist  (Communist)  Party  was 
the  only  organized  party  allowed  to  operate. 
It  infiltrated  every  department  of  the  regime, 
up  to  the  highest  positions. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Castro  announced — it 
seemed  a  bit  reluctantly — all  revolutionary^ 
organizations  would  be  merged  into  one,  th? 
ORI  (Integrated  Revolutionary  Organiz 
tions).  This,  he  said,  would  eventually /be¬ 
come  the  “united  party  of  the  Socialist  invo¬ 
lution.”  The  regime  laid  down  plans  for 
complete  control  of  the  economy  and  set  up 
“committees  of  defense”— more  then  a  half 
million  strong.  That  meant  t  spy  for 
every  12  Cubans,  man,  womans  and  child. 

The  Communists  now  let  it  Joe  known  they 
regard  the  26th  of  July  movement  as  having 
been  “the  national  liberation”  phase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Khrushchev/ra  doctrine.  .  The 
July  26  movement  is  defunct.  The  Com¬ 
munists  hold  that  Cuba  has  entered  a  new 
stage  of  “building  socialism."  The  ORI,  for 
all  pratical  purposes,  already  is  the  single 
party.  Organization  is  going  forward  on  the 
time-tested  pyramid-cell  basis,  which  assures 
central  contraf.  When  the  united  party 
emerges  formally,  membership  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  “tpuse  who  fulfill  Leninist  condi¬ 
tions.’ 

Theresias  been  conflict  between  the  wily 
old  gudrd  Communists  and  the  so-called 
new  ^Communists  recruited  from  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro/  original  followers.  The  old  guarders, 
under  Red  Chieftain  Bias  Roca,  leave  little 


doubt  they  intend  to  rule.  Mr.  Roca  holds  a 
dominating  position  in  the  ORI,  although 
posts  in  the  secretariat  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Castro’s  bearded  Communists  of  the  “new” 
group. 

Havana  radio  this  spring  admitted  there 
had  been  a  struggle,  calling  it  “a  battle 
which  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  (Ani- 
bal)  Escalante  as  secretary  of  the  ORI.”  Mr. 
Escalante,  an  old  line  Communist,  was  ex¬ 
pendable  to  avoid  outward  signs  of  internal 
conflict.  He  is  now  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  fight  arose  over  Mr.  Castro’s  loud  de¬ 
termination  to  be  more  equal  than  his  sup¬ 
posed  equals  in  the  collective.  The  old 
guard  Communists  have  to  live  with  him, 
since  to  many  Cubans  and  Latin  Americans 
he  symbolizes  national  sovereignty.  He  is 
also  the  only  man  in  the  regime  who  com¬ 
mands  any  marked  degree  of  loyalty. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Castro  still  does  not 
appear  to  have  lost  any  of  his  authority,  but 
that  is  only  a  surface  appearance.  The  old 
guard  Reds  weave  their  power  web  carefully, 
move  slowly.  The  time  is  approaching  for 
the  final  phase  of  envelopment.  When  Mr. 
Castro’s  presence  is  no  longer  necessary, 
when  he  has  taken  all  the  blame  for  Cuba’s 
economic  disaster,  he  can  safely  be  put  aside, 
id  that  will  be  managed  by  men  responsible 
to\Moscow. 

Iht  now,  Bias  Roca,  Carlos  Rodrigue? 
and  okl  guard  Communists  seem  to  be  sper 
ing  much  of  their  time  trying  to  outfox/ir. 
Castro.  \  The  bearded  premier  appeal's  to 
flounder  Nnore  and  more  in  a  morass  of 
mixed-up  ideology.  Is  he  being  insidiously 
undermined\by  the  old  guard?  /There  is 
much  evidence  to  suggest  that/ne  is,  and 
he  seems  resentful. 

A  month  ago,  Mr.  Castro  addressed  a  con¬ 
gress  of  secondary  school  students  and  found 
himself  embroiled  ik  an  incoherent  wrangle 
with  his  audience.  NVtr /Castro  had  men¬ 
tioned  a  revolutionarjVsong  in  his  speech 
and  the  students  yelle/oemands  that  he  sing 
it.  Mr.  Castro  argued  arw^  cursed  them  ob¬ 
scenely. 

“I  don’t  know  /ow  to  sinV  I  won’t  sing. 
That  is  final  *  /  *  it’s  impossible  to  speak 
here.”  He  ley  out  another  string  of  pro¬ 
fanity.  There  were  “idiots”  arou\d,  in  spite 
of  the  revolution,  he  shouted. 

Screams/ and  laughter  greeted  hiA  words. 
It  was  8/minutes  before  the  studentsvcould 
be  quieted  and  Mr.  Castro  could  get  onSwith 
a  rambling,  sometimes  incoherent  talk.  \He 
ma/have  been  drunk — or  he  may  have  bee 
CMOused  and  angered  by  the  pressure  of 
f/rces  he  did  not  fully  understand,  forces’ 
threatening  him. 

When  Mr.  Castro  finally  is  shoved  aside  it 
will  be  small  consolation  for  the  United 
States.  It  will  mean  Moscow’s  domination 
is  complete. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  mass 


transportation  bill  was  discussed.  I  op¬ 
posed  that  bill. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senator 
to  what  the  proposal  has  already  done 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
there  is  a  publicly  operated  system, 
managed  and  directed  by  a  /transit 
board.  The  Cleveland  Transit  Board 
definitely  had  in  mind  buildjng  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  transit  system/irom  down¬ 
town  Cleveland  to  the  Cleveland  Air¬ 
port.  The  plan  was  in  me  making  and 
in  the  process  of  beinj/executed.  Then 
came  word  from  Washington  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  enact  alaw  that  would  make 
available  gifts  of  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  every  $1  put  up  by  the 
local  people  for/he  improvement  of  mass 
transportation  As  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  they  Cleveland  Transit  Board, 
learning,  that  a  largess  was  to  come  from 
Washington,  decided  to  postpone  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  plan. 

I  now  wish  to  read  what  was  published 
by  tJne  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  with  re¬ 
gain  to  the  subject: 

Excuses  Exploded  ' 

When  Allen  J.  Lowe  and  Charles  P.  Lucas 
recently  switched  their  position  on  carrying 
through  with  their  proposal  to  extend  the 
CTS  rapid  transit  to  the  airport,  we  indig¬ 
nantly  demanded  the  real  reasons  for  their 
switch. 

So  far  they  have  given  none. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  feeble  excuses  which 
Lowe  gave  at  the  meeting  have  broken  down. 

Lowe  said  that  he  was  pinning  his  hopes 
for  financing  the  CTS  part  of  the  project  on 
the  Federal  transit  subsidy  bill. 

This  multimillion-dollar  grab  bag  is  an¬ 
other  attempt  by  the  Federal  handout  kings 
to  invade  the  field  of  local  authority  and  to 
load  us  with  new  mountains  of  debt. 

***** 

Even  if  the  thing  should  lamentably  be 
passed  there’s  no  promise  that  Cleveland 
would  get  allocations  from  it.  Every  large 
city  in  the  country  will  be  at  the  trough 
for  the  gravy  if  transit  subsidies  ever  are 
poured  out.  , 

The  malignancy  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
system,  whether  subsidies  actually  are  given 
or  not,  is  seen  in  what  has  happened  here. 
The  mere  talk  of  a  possible  handout  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  doing  something 
locally  that  should  be  handled  locally. 

Lowe’s  other  explanation  for  his  switch, 
which  fellow  CTS  Board  Members  Lucas 
fallowed,  was  that  until  1970  the  CTS  couldn't 
ha\e  enough  funds  for  its  part  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  costs,  even  with  the  special  econ- 
omiesithat  they  had  supported  earlier.  But 
he  admitted  last  week  that  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  K[TS  could  help  its  financing  through 
equipmenktrust  certificates. 

Again  weNpall  for  a  rescinding  by  Lucas 
and  Lowe  ofVtheir  September  6  action  so 
they  can  put  tlr^  rapid  transit  extension  back 
on  the  track. 

The  editorial  clearly  and  properly  de¬ 
scribes  what  the  ultimate  impact  of  the 
proposed  Federal  handout  will  be.  Here 
is  a  community  thatNcontemplated  the 
extension  of  its  rapid,  transit  system 
without  Federal  aid.  They  were  in  the 
process  of  going  forward\  A  plan  had 
been  developed.  The  objective  sought 
was  clearly  in  mind.  But  along  comes 
the  Federal  Government  witn\the  pro¬ 
posal:  “We  will  give  you  mohey  for 
which  you  will  have  to  pay  nothir 

What  do  Senators  expect  the  transit 
board  to  do?  Perhaps  the  board  cot(ld 
have  risen  to  high  patriotic  levels 
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paying  to  those  in  authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  “We  will  not  ask  for  your  largess. 
Wn  will  build  the  system  ourselves.” 

But  two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  for  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  country  to  wait,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  encouragement  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  begin  the  proposed  new  plan 
of  buying  buses,  trolleys,  and  terminals 
for  every  crossroad  community  in  the 
UnitemStates. 

Wheie  will  it  lead?  If  the  Federal 
Government  intends  to  give  money  to 
governmental  bodies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  transportation  systems,  in 
my  judgiAent  there  will  be  only  one  end, 
and  that  is  Federal  governmental  owner¬ 
ship  of  the\system. 

What  a  frightening,  dampening,  de¬ 
pressing  impact.  Here  are  people  who 
wish  to  be  independent.  They  wish  to 
solve  their  own  problems  and  to  do 
things  in  the  \tme  American  way.  They 
are  dissuaded  from  following  that  course 
by  the  bait  held  dangling  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  administration.  They 
are  told,  “Do  not  be  independent.  Do 
not  be  self-reliant.  Wait  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  give  you  things  for 
nothing.”  \ 

How  can  we  compare  that  philosophy 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  men  who,  175 
years  ago,  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  \ 

Did  they  contemplate  this  policy  of 
largesse  and  gifts  by  cur  Government? 
Were  they  cringing  persons  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  gifts,  or  were  they  coura¬ 
geous  individualists  who  believed  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  that  our  Na¬ 
tion  would  triumph,  ana  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people  wouldVbe  promoted? 

The  questions  answer  themselves. 

What  we  are  doing  today-  is  in  com¬ 
plete  conflict  with  everything  that  was 
done  by  those  men  who  signed  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  September  17, 1787. 

I  regret  that  this  is  happening  in  my 
city  of  Cleveland,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Transit  Board  has  announced  mis  will¬ 
ingness  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  there  to  oppose  the 
bill.  \ 

A  “chocolate  drop”  was  held  out\  It  is 
sweet  on  the  outside,  but  within  there  is 
poison — poison  to  our  system.  It  will  be 
swallowed  by  many.  They  will  take  it 
with  great  glee,  but  the  ultimate  pyice 
to  be  paid,  in  my  judgment,  eventually 
will  be  a  loss  of  every  right  and  liberty 
that  our  forefathers  had  in  mind  lv5 
years  ago  when  they  signed  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  A 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  soon  this  body  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  the  Trade  Adjust¬ 


ment  Act  of  1962.  This  measure  gener¬ 
ally  is  just  referred  to  as  the  trade  bill. 

To  call  it  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of 
1962  is  truly  an  appropriate  name  for  it 
is  an  adjustment  in  every  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  means  that  America  is  ad¬ 
justing  its  thinking  to  modern  day  living, 
and  is  looking  to  the  future  for  her  peo¬ 
ple  to  insure  more  jobs,  more  business, 
and  a  stronger  all-around  economy. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  some  of  the  ideas  in  this  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  proposal  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  new,  in  that  recommendations 
were  made  in  March  1960,  when  the 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Senate.  This  committee,  of  which  I  was 
proud  to  serve  as  a  member,  was  chaired 
so  ably  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  One 
of  the  aspects  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1962  which  some  have  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  with  possible  apprehension  is  the 
adjustment  assistance  section  of  the  bill. 

I  point  out  at  this  time  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  able  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  that  this  section  probably 
would  have  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 
The  administration  owes  him  a  special 
vote  of  gratitude  and  commendation  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  struggle  he  went 
through  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
report  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
deed  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  my 
friend  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  in  general  I  have 
been  in  full  and  strong  support  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  in  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  economics,  and  in  the  field  of  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  with  our  allies  and  friends 
of  the  free  world. 

Upon  occasion,  conscientious  convic¬ 
tion  has  led  me  into  opposition  to  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  do¬ 
mestic  affairs.  Perhaps  it  is  in  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  of  these  events  that  my 
distinguished  friend  now  expresses  this 
gratitude  for  my  cooperation  in  this 
case.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  this  in  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  conducts  himself  not  only  in 
committee,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  every  as¬ 
pect  and  on  every  subject  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appreciates  the  fine  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Senator,  and  realizes  that 
in  this  case  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
of  1962  would  not  have  reached  the  floor 
in  its  present  form  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  singular  cooperation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  have  no  apprehension  about  this  part 
of  the  bill.  Our  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  made  this  same 
recommendation  in  1960 — during  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress — and 
I  quote  from  the  committee  report,  page 
124,  No.  6(b): 


September  17' 

Enactment  of  adjustment  legislation  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  impact  of  international  trade  poli¬ 
cies  on  employees,  business,  and  communi¬ 
ties  adversely  affected. 

I  am  proud  that  the  authors  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962  have  seen 
fit  to  incorporate  the  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems  recommen¬ 
dation,  for  the  adjustment  assistance 
section  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
does  just  this. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  like 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Luther 
Hodges,  our  able  and  distinguished  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  stated  during  the 
House  hearings: 

I  have  explained  why  I  do  not  expect  many 
firms  or  workers  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
trade  agreements  negotiated  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  But  realism  requires  that  we 
be  prepared  for  local  instances  in  which  firms 
or  workers  suffer  hardship  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  imports. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  such  firms  and  workers. 
For  their  hardship  can  be  directly  traced  to 
a  specific  action  undertaken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  good  of  all — the  lowering  of 
trade  restrictions  in  order  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  our  goods  abroad.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said,  no  industry  or  work  force 
should  be  made  a  sacrificial  victim  for  the 
benefit  of  the  national  welfare.  No  small 
group  of  firms  and  workers  should  be  made 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  costs  of  a 
program  whose  great  benefits  enrich  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Tariff  relief  is  not  always  a  satisfactory  or 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  import  problem.  I 
believe  that  trade  adjustment  assistance  can 
and  will  be  a  most  effective,  supplementary 
device.  Tariff  relief  without  positive  action 
may  protect  an  inefficient  company  that  can¬ 
not  compete.  Escape-clause  relief  should  be 
only  a  short-term  remedy,  used  only  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  allow  time 
for  adjustments  to  foreign  competition.  Ad¬ 
justment  assistance  is  designed  to  help  firms 
to  adjust  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  Hon.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
accompanied  by  the  Honorable  W.  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz,  testified  as  to  the  need  and 
the  reasons  for  the  adjustment  assistance 
phase  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  on  H.R.  9900, 
part  II,  page  726 — Secretary  Goldberg 
said: 

The  reasons  for  proposing  a  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  program:  The  United 
States  has  traditionally  recognized  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  American 
firms  and  workers  who  are  faced  with  serious 
import  competition.  However,  until  now 
that  protection  has  been  exclusively  sup¬ 
plied  by  tariffs  or  other  import  restrictions 
which  had  the  effect  of  restricting  foreign 
competition  and  generally  subsidizing  ineffi¬ 
cient  domestic  producers. 

There  are  situations  where  such  restric¬ 
tions  are  still  appropriate.  As  Secretary 
Hodges  and  Under  Secretary  Ball  have  tes¬ 
tified,  the  proposed  act  retains  these  tradi¬ 
tional  protective  features — the  reservation 
of  items  from  tariff  negotiations,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  imports  which  threaten  national 
security,  and  where  no  other  solution  Is  pos¬ 
sible,  the  increase  or  imposition  of  duties  or 
restrictions  on  imports  which  are  found  to 
be  causing  or  threaten  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  an  industry. 
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However,  such  features  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  as  the  only  or  even  primary  means  of 
responding  to  import  competition.  They 
are  inadequate  because  they  do  not  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  changing 
patterns  of  international  trade.  The  United 
States  needs  the  means  to  assist  American 
firms  and  workers  to  adjust  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  they  face.  Only  in  this  way  can  our 
trade  continue  to  grow  to  the  maximum 
advantage  of  ourselves  and  our  trading  part¬ 
ners.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  adequately 
assist  those  Americans  who  And  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  imports. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  would 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  assist  firms 
and  workers  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  such  adjustment  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  change  of  jobs  or 
line  of  production.  It  may  mean  simply 
increased  efficiency  or  skill  in  one’s  present 
work  or  business  so  that  foreign  competition 
can  be  met  in  the  marketplace  and  not  shut 
off  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  President’s 
program  will  not  involve  the  creation  of  a 
vast  Government  bureaucracy.  To  a  great 
extent  it  will  utilize  the  services  and  facil¬ 
ities  of  existing  programs  and  agencies 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment  as  well 
as  State  agencies.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be 
a  program  of  permanent  Government  pater¬ 
nalism.  It  will  be,  instead,  as  the  President 
has  stated,  “a  program  to  afford  time  for 
American  adaptability  and  American  resil¬ 
iency  to  assert  themselves.” 

The  importance  attached  to  affording  time 
for  change  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  the  adjustment  features — the 
“staging”  requirement  contained  in  section 
243.  Under  this  section,  in  order  to  enable 
American  firms  and  workers  to  adjust  to 
the  effects  of  reductions  or  elimination  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  such  re¬ 
ductions  or  eliminations  would  be  put  into 
effect  at  a  rate  no  greater  than  that  of  equal 
annual  installments  over  a  5-year  period. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  overall  effects  of 
our  expanded  trade  policy  will  benefit  Ameri¬ 
can  workers.  However,  its  immediate  effects 
on  some  industries,  firms,  and  workers  may 
be  adverse.  Some  workers  may  lose  their 
jobs,  and  for  some  of  these,  their  hope  of  re¬ 
employment  may  depend  on  their  acquiring  a 
new  skill,  or  changing  to  another  industry; 
some  may  even  have  to  move  to  a  different 
location.  This  occurrence,  however,  is  com¬ 
mon  in  our  competitive  economy. 

We  do  not  expect  that  many  workers  will 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  tariff  concessions 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  gradualness  with 
which  such  concessions  will  be  put  into 
effect  will  greatly  minimize  any  displace¬ 
ment.  While  our  estimates  are  quite  rough, 
we  believe  that  an  average  of  less  than  18,000 
per  year  would  be  laid  off  because  of  increased 
imports  in  the  5  years  of  the  proposed  bill’s 
operation.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  increased  numbers  of  work¬ 
ers  will  find  employment  due  to  new  export 
opportunities  opened  up  by  the  new  legis¬ 
lation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  numbers  in¬ 
clude  not  only  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
tariff  concessions  under  the  proposed  bill  but 
a  substantial  percentage  who  will  affected  by 
concessions  already  granted. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  average  number  who  will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  imports  is  only  2  y2  hun¬ 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Small  as  this  number  is,  the  problems  can 
be  serious  for  some  of  the  individuals  af¬ 
fected.  Since  their  problems  will  have  been 
precipitated  by  a  positive  Government  policy 
taken  in  the  national  interest,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  obligation  to  assist  them  is  clear. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs,  who  have  been  put  on 
a  part-time  basis,  or  who  are  threatened 
with  total  or  partial  unemployment  is  to 


assist  their  employer  in  order  that  he  can 
fully  employ  them  once  again.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  seniority,  pension,  and  other 
accumulated  job  benefits  of  workers  be  fully 
protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  have  estimated 
that  for  every  billion  dollars  in  export 
trade  by  the  United  States,  150,000  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  will  be  provided  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  With  the  life  of  this  Act  at  5  years, 
assuming  that  we  only  export  $1  billion 
each  year — there  may  be  more,  of 
course — this  would  mean  750,000  jobs  in 
5  years.  However,  this  does  not  include 
the  extraneous  side  jobs  brought  about 
indirectly  by  export  trade,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  affect 
they  will  have  on  decreasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  facets  of 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962  are 
worthy  of  discussion,  but  we  will  consider 
these  in  time  as  the  debate  on  the  bill 
progresses  in  the  Senate.  I  merely  point 
out  that  Adjustment  Assistance,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  bill,  is  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  a  special  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendation.  Having  served  on  the 
special  committee,  I  know  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  be  valid;  and  to  have  it 
made  a  part  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1962  will  be  a  giant  step  forward 
in  America’s  economy  and  will  result  in 
the  elimination  from  the  American  scene 
of  more  of  her  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Chayez 

Church 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Engle 

Fong 

Goldwater 
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Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hickey 

Hill 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kefauver  - 

Kerr 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McNamara 


Miller 

Monroney 

Randolph 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in¬ 
structed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  entered  the  Chamber  and  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  further  amendment 
•to  be  offered,  I  ask  for  third  reading. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Ir.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mri  Allott]  has  been  appointed  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
will  Vmdertake  his  functions  today, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  I  therefore 
ask  that  he  be  given  official  leave  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wrote  me  under  date  of  September  11 
expressing  its  views  in  regard  to  Senate 
bills  3242  and  3243. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  ncn  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Arkansas  City 
Chamber  op  Commerce, 
Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  September  11,  1962. 
Frank  Carlson, 

New  Senate  Office  Buildiii 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  refer  to\our  resolution  of 
July  17,  1962,  supporting  Senate  bills  3242 
and  3243.  Subsequent  our  astion  the  indus¬ 
trial  members  our  traffic  committee  recorded 
objections  to  this  proposed  transportation 
legislation  and  requested  we  rescind  our  sup¬ 
port  and  to  also  record  our  objections  there¬ 
to. 

1.  Object  to  new  paragraph  23  amending 
section  1  of  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
exempt  rail  carriers  from  minimum  rate  reg¬ 
ulation  for  transportation  of  bulk  f^rm  com¬ 
modities,  etc. 

2.  Removal  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
missions  jurisdiction  from  carriers  minimum 
rate  establishments  could  be  ruinous  t®  local 
grain,  flour  and  meatpacking  industrie 

3.  Irreparable  damage  might  be  suffered 
by  shippers,  carriers,  and  localities  before 
corrective  steps  could  be  taken  under  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

4.  This  legislation  is  not  in  the  public  if 
terest  since  only  a  minimum  of  protection  i\j 
afforded  the  shipping  public. 

5.  To  further  extend  deregulation  can  only  ’ 
enlarge  the  area  for  discriminatory  practices. 

We  request  corrective  entry  be  made  in 
Congressional  Record  withdrawing  our  sup¬ 
port  of  this  proposed  transportation  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

H.  P.  Gibson,  Manager. 


PROTECTIONISM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled  “Pro¬ 
tectionism  Has  Had  Its  Day.”  There¬ 
after  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  wrote  a  very  excellent  reply  to  the 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  the  editorial  and  the  reply  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  to  the  editor  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protectionism  Has  Had  Its  Day 

The  protectionists  are  mounting  a  desper¬ 
ate  last-ditch  stand  against  the  admlnlstra-^ 
tlon’s  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which 
is  being  considered  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  before  going  to  the  Senate  Itself. 
They  have  chosen  their  battleground  well, 
for  the  Senate  is  traditionally  sensitive  to 
protectionist  pressure,  particularly  in  elec¬ 
tion  years. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  subtle  about 
the  strategy  being  employed  by  opponents  of 
the  trade  bill.  They  are  appealing  to  Sen¬ 
ators  from  areas  that  might  be  hurt  by 
trade  expansion.  They  recognize  that  an 
outright  defeat  of  the  measure  is  beyond 
their  powers,  so  they  are  in  favor  of  a  com¬ 
promise  that  would  undercut  the  basic  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

The  President’s  ability  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  from  abroad  will  of  course  be  severely 
curtailed  if  protection  is  granted  to  specific 
domestic  industries.  By  the  same  token, 
trade  will  be  reduced  if  the  protectionists 
are  successful  in  killing  off  “adjustment 
assistance”  for  plants  and  workers,  which 
is  being  attacked  as  a  device  to  permanently 
enlarge  Government  activities. 

Inevitably,  trade  expansion  will  bring 
hardships.  The  provision  of  adjustment 
assistance,  however,  will  cushion  the  shock. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  subsidy, 
nor  will  it  protect  the  inefficient.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  industry  and  enhancing  the 
technical  skills  of  labor.  In  the  long  run, 
this  will  contribute  to  trade  expansion. 

Reform  of  our  antiquated  tariff  structure, 
like  tax  reform,  is  long  overdue.  Trade 
cannot  expand,  nor  can  American  industry 
maintain  its  competitive  strength  by  resort¬ 
ing  any  longer  to  protectionist  measures. 
An  efficient  and  growing  economy  depends 
on  accepting  the  disciplines  imposed  by  com¬ 
petition.  Though  gaining  access  to  world 
markets  will  not  by  itself  guarantee  growth, 
any  other  course,  particularly  artificial  pro¬ 
tectionist  barriers,  would  be  a  deterrent. 

Protectionism  has  had  its  day;  but  the 
protectionists,  who  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
challenge  of  foreign  competition,  will  go  on 
fighting  until  they  are  decisively  defeated. 
This  is  what  the  Senate  can  accomplish  by 
rejecting  any  compromise  that  would  curtail 
the  President’s  bargaining  authority.  For 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  only  expanding  trade, 
but  strengthening  the  competitive  position 
of  the  American  economy. 


negotiating  with  the  administration  for  some 
sort  of  agreement  for  additional  protection, 
in  order  to  disarm  its  opposition  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

In  contrast,  small  industries  are  discrimi¬ 
nated  against.  The  poor  little  pin  industry, 
consisting  of  about  four  companies  who  man¬ 
ufacture  all  the  pins  in  the  United  States, 
received  favorable  recommendations  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  this 
was  denied  by  the  administration. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  in  the  coming 
weeks  what  attitude  the  administration  takes 
with  respect  to  protection  for  lumber  and 
shoes. 

If  the  administration  is  not  to  abandon 
the  “no  injury”  policy  adopted  by  Secretary 
Hull  and  approved  by  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower,  the  “no  injury” 
policy  should  be  available  to  the  defenseless 
as  well  as  those  who  have  strong  political 
influence. 

Your  editorial  criticizes  those  who  seek 
equality  in  safeguards  for  all  industry  under 
the  pending  Trade  Expansion  Act,  but  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  political  price  of  getting 
this  act  on  the  books  will  be  the  extension 
of  solid  protection  on  a  highly  discrimina¬ 
tory  basis  to  strong  and  powerful  segments 
of  American  commerce,  industry,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

PROTECTING  THE  STRONG 

The  amendments  which  I  have  introduced 
to  this  pending  measure  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  “equal  justice  under  law.”  Unless  and 
until  we  are  ready  to  abandon  protectionism 
entirely,  I  think  it  unfair  to  discriminate 
sharply  in  favor  of  politically  powerful  groups 
and  against  weaker  groups,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  business. 

Implicit  in  title  3  of  this  bill,  dealing  with 
so-called  adjustment  assistance,  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  administration  to  permit  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  large  segments  of  American 
industry  and  large  groups  of  American  work¬ 
ers.  Extraordinary  and  discriminatory  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  helping  these  victims. 

Particularly  objectionable  is  the  treatment 
accorded  workers  disemployed  by  imports 
under  the  bill.  This  group  will  be  afforded 
special  doles,  special  training  and  special  ex¬ 
penses  money  not  accorded  to  that  5.8  percent 
of  the  work  force  who  are  unemployed  for 
other  reasons.  Why  discriminate  between 
the  unemployed?  This  seems  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  cruel  to  the  4  million  persons 
unemployed  for  other  reasons  beyond  their 
control. 

Prescott  Bush, 

U.S.  Senator  From  Connecticut. 

Washington,  September  12,  1962. 


Btjsh  Assesses  Trade  Act 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  was  interested  in  your  editorial  of  Sep¬ 
tember  11  “Protectionism  Has  Had  Its  Day,” 
and  suggest  it  is  not  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
current  situation. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  in  1953-54  and  as  one  Senator  who 
has  consistently  supported  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  its  extensions  heretofore,  I 
must  point  out  that  protectionism  has  not 
had  its  day,  but,  unfortunately,  is  flourish¬ 
ing  by  action  of  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  on  a  highly  discriminatory  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  rally  support  for  the  bill, 
the  administration  appears  to  have  assured 
protection  to  the  petroleum  industry.  It  ac¬ 
cepted  substantial  increases  in  protection  for 
the  glass  and  carpet  industries  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  ap¬ 
proves  extreme  protectionism  for  agriculture. 
It  evidently  intends  to  continue  protection 
for  lead  and  zinc. 

DISARMING  OPPOSITION 

The  politically  powerful  textile  industry, 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  now  appears  to  be 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  third 
reading.  The  performance  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today  is  most  disheartening.  The 
Senate  has  been  in  session  since  10 
o’clock  this  morning.  There  have  been 
quorum  calls  on  seven  or  eight  occa¬ 
sions.  Finally,  after  great  effort,  we 
were  barely  able  to  get  a  quorum  on  two 
occasions. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  the  most 
important  bill  of  the  87th  Congress.  We 
have  heard  talk  about  amendments,  but 
no  amendments  are  being  offered. 


September  17 

The  Senate  is  not  showing  itself  in  a 
very  good  light  by  the  way  it  is  conduct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  I  realize 
that  under  the  orders  of  the  Senate  two 
committees  are  meeting.  The  members 
of  those  two  committees  can  be  excused 
from  attendance,  because  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  me  that  too  many  Senators 
believe  that  another  Senator  will  be 
present  and  will  look  after  his  business 
and  the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
that  way  take  advantage  of  a  situation 
such  as  exists  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Saturday. 
This  is  Monday.  If  Senators  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  working  together,  there  would 
be  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  adjourn¬ 
ing  sine  die  2  weeks  from  this  Saturday. 
However,  if  the  Senate  is  to  operate  in 
this  fashion,  all  I  can  say  we  might  as 
well  expect  to  remain  in  session  well  into 
November,  because  no  one  will  transact 
the  business  of  the  Senate  if  we  do  not 
do  it  ourselves. 

To  take  care  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  a  mo¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will,  reluctantly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
fully  understand  the  rather  difficult  and 
awkward  situation  in  which  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  finds  himself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  of  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  which  I  find  my¬ 
self  also.  I  quite  agree.  There  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  move  the  Senate  along, 
particularly  on  important  legislation. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that 
ought  to  be  said  by  way  of  comment  on 
the  situation  that  confronts  the  Senate. 
First,  the  pending  bill  was  reported  late 
last  week.  I  am  confident  that  the  final 
text  was  not  available  to  a  good  many 
Senators  who  had  amendments  to  sub¬ 
mit.  In  final  form,  the  paging  and  para¬ 
graphing  were  quite  different.  In  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  I  know  that  he 
had  to  recast  the  amendments  he  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  proposed  for  insertion 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  equivalent  situation  con¬ 
fronted  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  TMr.  Hickey],  who  also  has 
amendments  which  he  proposes  to  offer. 

Certainly  that  can  be  said  by  way  of 
extenuation  for  not  offering  amend¬ 
ments  at  this  time.  They  must  be  in¬ 
serted  at  the  proper  place  and  also  must 
be  properly  prepared  and  presented. 

For  that  reason  I  can  see  an  extenua¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  which  does  in  fact 
mitigate  the  feeling  entertained  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  my¬ 
self. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  first  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  bill  was  reported  on  Friday.  The 
staff  of  the  committee  worked  Friday 
night,  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday  night 
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to  have  the  bill  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  and  to  place  the  hearings 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  could  have  been  done. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  here  bright  and 
early  this  morning,  as  always,  to  lead  off 
the  debate,  in  advocacy  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

To  me,  it  was  not  very  heartening  to 
see  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
most  deliberative  body  in  the  world — and 
I  am  afraid  that  all  too  often  that  is 
what  it  is — make  a  spectacle  of  itself  so 
far  as  concerns  the  most  important  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  session. 

Some  39  Senators  are  running  for  re- 
election.  Do  they  want  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  until  November  6  or  7, 
the  day  of  election?  I  do  not  care.  I 
am  not  running  for  reelection  this  year. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the 
interests  of  all  Senators;  and  the  only 
way  we  can  do  so  is  by  being  on  the  job 
and  doing  what  we  are  paid  to  do;  name¬ 
ly,  to  look  after  the  Nation’s  interests 
and  to  consider  important  legislation 
when  it  is  before  us. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  sympa¬ 
thize  very  much  with  the  mood  of  dis¬ 
enchantment  of  the  majority  leader 
concerning  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  nothing  new, 
let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  fully  sympathize  with 
him.  I  think  he  is  justified  in  being 
quite  upset. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  disassociate  my¬ 
self  with  any  attempt  to  stall  or  delay 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  has  used 
the  words  “stall”  or  “delay.” 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  say  they  had 
been  used.  I  used  them  because  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  in  view  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say  next,  that  I  am  not  in  that 
kind  of  mood;  I  am  very  desirous  of 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  early  this 
morning  because  I  was  in  attendance  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  where  a  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  joint  sponsor  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  was  to  be  considered. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  was  to 
testify  in  favor  of  our  cosponsored  reso¬ 
lution,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
present. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question.  If  the  Senate  adjourns  now, 
how  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  submit 
amendments  to  the  trade  bill?  We  are 
working  hard  on  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  Senator  may  submit  any  amendment 
he  wishes  to  submit  between  now  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  when  the  Senate  will 
reconvene. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  point  is :  Will  they  be 
printed  and  be  lying  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  when  the  debate  on  the  bill 
opens? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  can  be  done. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
question  with  respect  to  the  submission 
of  amendments.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  they  may  be  submitted  any 
time  today,  as  late  as  7  or  8  o’clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until  midnight, 
if  necessary ;  and  tomorrow  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  convenes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Simply  so  that  they  may 
be  submitted  today  and  can  be  printed 
and  be  available  to  Senators,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  any  Senator  may  submit  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table? 

Mr.  BUSH.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  With  that  accommoda¬ 
tion,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  ad¬ 
journ  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  realizes  how 
many  committees  and  conference  com¬ 
mittees  are  in  session  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  morning  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  trying  to  get 
into  shape  the  conference  report  on  a 
rather  important  agricultural  bill — not 
the  farm  bill — and  it  is  now  in  shape. 
I  hope  the  House  will  act  on  it  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  farm 
bill;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  it. 

All  day  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  have  been  dashing 
into  and  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
amid  these  various  responsibilities.  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  find  themselves 
in  the  same  situation,  because  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  passed  me  and  said 
he  was  dashing  to  a  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  all  Senators  were 
as  diligent  as  is  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  Senate  could  function;  but  so 
far  as  hearings  are  concerned,  they  could 
continue  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session 
or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  compliment;  but 
let  me  say,  in  a  friendly  measure,  that 
some  of  us  have  more  things  to  attend 
to  than  we  have  time  to  do  them.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  debate,  much  to  my  regret.  I 
have  no  amendments  to  propose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  missed  much,  because 
there  has  been  very  little  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  with  all  these  matters  coming  to  a 
head  at  one  time,  for  all  Senators  to  be 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  been  very  diligent. 
Every  time  the  bell  has  rung,  he  has 
been  here,  “Johnnie  on  the  spot”;  but 
many  Senators  have  been  missing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  insertions  in  the  Record. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
\  SIGNING  OF  CONSTITUTION 

Wr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  entitled  “An  Experiment  That 
Worked:  The  Constitution  Convention,” 
written  by  the  very  able  writer  Ros  Jen¬ 
sen,  and  published  in  yesterday’s  maga¬ 
zine  lection  of  the  Omaha  World 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Experiment  That  Worked:  The 
Constitution  Convention 
\  (By  Ros  Jensen) 

(Monday!  September  17,  marks  the  175th 
anniversary  \of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  observance,  the  magazine  of  the 
midlands  prints  the  words  of  this  document, 
and  a  historw  of  the  Constitution  Conven¬ 
tion.)  \ 

Rebels  were!  marching  again  across  vil¬ 
lage  greens  anti  rockbounded  fields  where 
the  minutemeil  battled  the  redcoats  only 
a  few  years  before.  But  this  time  they  de¬ 
fied  a  government  based,  not  in  London,  but 
in  Boston.  \ 

As  the  maples! shed  their  red  and  gold 
dress,  debt-burdened  farmers  from  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts!  prepared  to  settle  then- 
grievances  with  pitchforks,  staves  and  a  few 
muskets.  \ 

Led  by  Capt.  Daniel  Shays,  a  dirt  farmer 
who  had  been  an  obscure  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  they  tried  to  close  the  courts 
where  their  creditors  \ere  demanding  either 
land  or  dues.  \ 

For  a  few  days  in  thkt  autumn  of  1786,  it 
was  feared  that  even  the  State  government 
would  be  besieged  by  t)he  unruly  rebels. 

But  the  farmers  were  confused,  ill- 
equipped  and  poorly  led.  They  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  scattered  to  the  barren  hills  or  to 
the  western  wilderness.  Vrhose  who  were 
tracked  down  and  captured  eventually  were 
granted  amnesty  even  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  threatened  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty.  Because  of  the  fervid  feelings  that 
erupted  with  the  insurrection,  State  offi¬ 
cials  thought  it  unwise  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  farmers.  \ 

Shay’s  rebellion,  as  it  came  \to  be  known, 
had  repercussions  throughout!  the  infant 
Nation.  Unwittingly,  the  Massachusetts 
farmers  made  an  object  lesson  &f  an  upris¬ 
ing.  Their  challenge  to  civil  authority  was 
the  latest  and  most  telling  in  a  series  of 
episodes  that  caused  reasonable  men  to 
ponder  the  fate  of  the  American  experiment 
with  democratic  government.  ! 

LITTER  OF  NATIONS  \ 

There  was,  indeed,  the  fear  that  the  Spirit 
of  ’76  might  become  a  diabolical  ghost  that 
would  ravage  the  dreams  of  the  patriots 
who  had  stood  by  Concord's  rude  bridge,  en¬ 
dured  the  cruel  winter  at  Valley  Forge  or 
watched  the  men  of  Cornwallis  stack! their 
arms  at  Yorktown.  \ 

The  Thirteen  States  had  Joined  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1781.  But  this  document  had  united 
neither  the  States  nor  the  people.  It  had, 
as  one  historian  put  it,  “brought  forth'  a 
litter  of  small  nations.”  The  Central  GoV- 
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ernment  was  weak,  made  so  by  the  Articles 
themkelves. 

The 'Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be 
sure,  remained  an  article  of  faith  for 
freedom-living  men,  but  it  was  not  an  in¬ 
strument  that  could  shape  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  It  gave  expression  to  the  cherished 
dreams  of  the 'uatriots,  but  it  also — and  this 
is  often  lost  Night  of — listed  grievances 
against  His  Royaf  Majesty  George  III,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  “repeated  injuries  and  usurpa¬ 
tions,  ajl  having  inxiirect  object  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States.”  \  v 

"Thus  the  Colonists  were  at  once  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  their  aspirations  for  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  the  recurring  memories  of 
all  sorts  of  things  they  didn’t  want  the 
English  to  do.  \ 

In  the  postwar  period  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Nation  soon  discovered  thatV  finding  a 
governmental  system  that  could  xnaintain 
law  and  order  while  still  making  real  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  was  not  as  simple  as 
they  had  expected  in  the  first  blush  or\vic- 
tory.  \ 

As  reports  of  Shay’s  rebellion  spread 
through  the  States,  the  leading  minds  of  they 
Nation  sought  remedies  that  might  restore 
the  need  of  oneness  that  had  united  the 
Colonies  in  the  conflict  with  Mother  England. 

TO  SEIZE  CONTROL 

Openly,  there  were  demands  for  a  revision 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  so  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  could  be  strengthened  to 
cope  with  the  menace  of  anarchy  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  at  home  and  the  potential  threats 
of  the  great  powers  across  the  sea. 

Secretly,  many  influential  figures  plotted 
a  complete  change  of  government.  Some 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  prince  who  might 
be  willing  to  ascend  an  American  throne. 
Others  tried  to  persuade  Gen.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  seize  control  through  a  military 
dictatorship — overtures  the  hero  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  rejected  with  violent  and  bitter  re¬ 
bukes. 

Finally,  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island 
agreed  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1787.  The 
Convention  was  to  consider  ways  of  altering 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Men  of  heroic  stature  were  needed  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  the  States  did  not  fail, 
for  they  sent  some  of  their  best — lawyers, 
merchants,  financiers,  educators,  planters, 
most  of  whom  had  been  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  independence. 

George  Washington  left  his  stately  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  May 
13.  Still  high  in  public  esteem,  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  a  celebration  even  though  it  was 
the  Sabbath.  A  troop  of  horsemen  rode  out, 
the  pike  to  escort  him  to  the  city,  where  the 
church  bells  were  rung  and  cannon  were  fised 
in  salute.  / 

Twelve  days  later,  when  the  Convention 
was  organized,  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  the  presiding  officer.  In  ttu/months 
that  followed,  his  patience  and  nfoderation 
were  to  buoy  the  spirits  of  delegates  who 
feared  the  deliberations  would pe  fruitless. 

ROLE  OF  PEACEMAKER 

Among  those  who  greetecjAvashington  was 
a  famous  inhabitant  of/ Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin — statesman,  inventor, 
publisher,  philosopher/mow  a  very  old  but 
very  wise  man.  / 

As  a  member  of  fene  Pennsylvania  delega¬ 
tion,  he  was  to  assume  the  role  of  benevolent 
peacemaker  wheir  delegate  tempers  and  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  rose  simultaneously. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  deadlock  threat¬ 
ened  to  disrupt  the  proceedings,  Franklin 
brought  with  him  a  two-headed  snake  pre¬ 
served  inrliquid  in  a  large  bottle.  Showing 
it  to  his  colleagues,  he  asked  them  to  con¬ 
sider  ^what  might  happen  if  the  snake  were 
alive  and  one  head  chose  to  go  to  one  side 


of  a  tree  and  the  second  head  picked  the 
other  side,  neither  giving  way  to  the  other. 

From  Virginia  came  also  James  Madison, 
who  had  in  his  36  years  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  experience  as  well  as  knowledge  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs.  He  was  to  become  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Constitution.  Standing  between 
the  extreme  viewpoints  expressed  by  the 
'delegates,  he  was  to  draw  together  the  best 
ideas  of  the  differing  factions. 

From  New  York  came  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  just  turned  30,  who  had  fostered  the 
idea  of  holding  the  Convention.  As  Wash¬ 
ington’s  aide  during  the  war,  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  birth  of  a  nation.  He  was  now 
determined  to  see  it  mature. 

Hamilton  was  among  those  who  nursed 
the  ambition  to  create  an  all-powerful  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  incessant  disputes  among  the  States. 

And  there  was  George  Mason,  author  of 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights;  South  Carolina’s 
Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  his 
young  cousin,  Charles  Pinckney,  distin¬ 
guished  spokesmen  for  the  southern  plant¬ 
ers;  James  Wilson,  a  hard-headed  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  of  Scottish  birth  who  had  become 
one  of  the  best-read  jurists  in  America; 
\Roger  Sherman,  the  Connecticut  shoemaker - 
\urned-judge;  Robert  Morris,  the  English- 
barn  financier  of  the  Revolution;  Gouver- 
nenr  Morris,  a  keen  observer  of  human  frail¬ 
ties; 'i.uther  Martin,  an  eminent  lawyer  who / 
was  the  champion  of  the  agrarian  classes./ 
\  AMONG  THE  MISSING  / 

MissingWere  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Virginia  aristocrat  who  espoused  lib¬ 
eral  causes;  John  Adams,  the  New  Englander 
who  favored  conservative  forms  or  govern¬ 
ment;  John  JaV  the  brilliant  legalist  and 
political  theorists  and  Patrick/  Henry,  the 
firebrand  of  the  Revolution.  / 

Jefferson  was  the\nfant  Nation’s  Minister 
to  France;  Adams  helta  a  similar  post  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James;  Jay  was  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  existing  Government, 
and  Henry,  although  /ected  a  delegate,  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  beca/se  he\smelt  a  rat.” 

The  task  of  the'  delegates,  was,  as  they 
wrote  later  in  the/preamble  of\he  Constitu¬ 
tion,  “to  form  ar  more  perfect  union  *  *  * 
and  secure  the<  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
stlves  and  oiy/posterity.”  \ 

This  meant  strengthening  the  govern¬ 
ment  and/providing  the  cohesive  force  for 
a  people/acking  a  national  consciousness. 

The  Relegates,  whose  number  eventually 
reach/d  55,  soon  concluded  that  a  mere  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  would 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  government  for 
t/e  future.  The  Convention  was  only  4  days 
/ old  when  the  first  proposal  for  a  new  govern- 
'  ment  was  submitted. 

The  impotence  of  the  National  Government 
of  the  Confederation  was  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates.  The  Continental  Congress 
was  so  weak  that  it  could  not  settle  the 
squabbles  among  the  13  State  governments. 

The  Congress  could  provide  for  an  army, 
but  it  was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  States  to 
supply  men  and  money  voluntarily.  The 
States  could  decide  whether  they  wanted  to 
abide  by  treaties  negotiated  by  the  national 
assembly.  Congress  had  no  taxing  powers; 
it  could  not  put  down  insurrection,  such  as 
Shays’  rebellion,  nor  even  enforce  its  laws 
when  they  met  with  public  resistance;  it  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  States  from  interfering 
with  matters  of  common  welfare,  such  as 
tariffs  and  monetary  stability;  it  could  not 
regulate  commerce  or  even  establish  a  uni¬ 
form  currency  system. 

THEIR  OWN  MONEY 

The  States,  jealous  of  their  own  special 
interests,  put  tariff  duties  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  and,  in  some  cases,  on 
goods  coming  from  neighboring  States. 

New  York,  for  example,  taxed  firewood  from 
Connecticut  and  vegetables  from  New  Jersey. 


The  States  issued  their  own  money  in  coin 
or  paper  or  both  (seven  States,  under  pres/ 
sure  from  rural  communities,  issued  large 
quantities  of  paper  money  in  an  attempyto 
force  up  the  prices  of  farm  products  to  lielp 
farmers  pay  off  debts) .  / 

Seeing  the  new  Nation  in  such  a/haotic 
condition,  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Old  World 
cast  covetous  glances  toward  America,  wait¬ 
ing  hopefully  for  the  expected  doom. 

With  its  Revolutionary  Army  and  Navy 
disbanded,  America  was  no/threat  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  And  it  even  had  to 
suffer  abuse  from  the  Barbary  pirates  of 
North  Africa.  It  was  Wo  poor  to  pay  the 
blackmail  demanded  by/hese  cutthroats  and 
too  weak  to  resist  raids  on  American  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean^ 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  also  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  i/e  problem  of  unifying  the 
people  through/a  strong  government.  The 
inhabitants  or  this  land  did  not  think  of 
themselves  then  as  Americans.  They  were 
called  by  /State  or  regional  names — New 
Englanders,  Jerseymen,  Virginians,  Carolin¬ 
ians.  / 

Yet /despite  differences  in  origin,  tradi¬ 
tions/ religion,  and  economic  interests,  these 
people  made  up  a  growing  land  that  num¬ 
bered  about  4  million,  including  700,000 
/egro  slaves.  The  boats  docking  in  American 
ports  were  bringing  the  distressed,  the  un¬ 
lucky  and  the  adventure  seekers  from 
Europe. 

Since  there  was  little  industry,  most  of 
the  newcomers  as  well  as  the  old  settlers 
lived  off  the  land  (only  6  cities  had  popu¬ 
lations  exceeding  8,000). 

And  most  of  them  were  forced  to  live  in 
relative  isolation  because  transportation  and 
communication  were  handicapped  by  poor 
roads. 

IDLENESS  A  SIN 

The  country,  essentially,  was  made  up  of 
four  geographic  areas,  each  with  its  own 
interests  and  ambitions,  political  as  well  as 
economic  and  social. 

In  the  North  was  New  England  whose 
rigorous  climate  and  grudging  soil  produced 
the  Yankees.  Reared  in  the  strict  Puritan 
tradition,  these  rugged  individualists  built  a 
society  that  regarded  idleness  a  sin  as  woe¬ 
ful  as  Sabbath-breaking. 

They  practiced  democracy  in  their  town 
meetings,  worshipped  a  stern  God  in  their 
plain  churches,  took  pleasure  in  barn-raisings 
and  corn  huskings  and  earned  their  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  soil,  the  sea,  and  a  few  hand¬ 
craft  industries  that  thrived  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island. 

\  If  the  Yankees  had  been  a  boastful  sort, 
they  would  have  pointed  with  pride  to  their 
fine\educational  institutions,  including  Har- 
vard \nd  Yale.  They  would  surely  have  been 
less  enthusiastic  about  a  prospering  summer 
resort  a\  Newport,  a  playground  for  wealthy 
plantation,  owners  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  made  the  first 
melting  pot\of  the  land.  From  the  Old 
World  came  Nffie  English,  of  course,  and 
Dutch,  Swedes\French,  Scots,  Irish,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Finns,  Swfes,  and  Jews.  With  them 
they  brought  a  variety  of  virtues  and  vices. 

New  York,  in  shar\ contrast  to  the  severity 
of  New  England,  was  renowned  for  its  gaiety. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  disposed  to 
radical  religious  and  political  ideas  that 
prompted  stern  rebukes  from  orthodox  pul¬ 
pits.  While  other  cities  were  busy  found¬ 
ing  literary  societies,  New  YoNs  produced  the 
Columbia  Order,  better  known\n  latter  days 
as  Tammany  Hall.  \ 

But  Philadelphia  was  then  the  Nation’s 
first  city,  with  a  population  of  about  42,000 
and  flourishing  commerce  and  culture. 

The  South  was  typified  by  a  proud,  aris- 
trocracy  that  built  imposing  mansionsNand 
kept  troops  of  slaves  to  work  the  fields. 
The  planters,  less  concerned  about  eternal 
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SENATE 


1*  FOREIGN  TRADE*  Continued  debate  on  H.  R,  11970,  the  proposed  Tirade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  pp.  18652-65,  l866£-9,  18671-737 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Smathers,  which  he  stated  was  a  "technical  corrective  amendment"  to 
strike  out  language  regarding  re imbtir semen t  to  States  for  payments  cf  adjustment 
assistance  to  unemployed  workers.  p.  18685 

By  Sen.  Peil,  to  provide  that  Tariff  Commission  studies  of  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition  on  domestic  industry  shall  include  studies  of  real  wages 
paid  in  foreign  countries,  pp.  18686-7 


2 


By  Sen.  Bartlett,  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty 
on  imported  fish  when  he  determines  that  other  countries  have  failed  or  refus 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conservation  of  fishery  resources,  pp. 
18728-9 

I 

Re jected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Bush,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  40,  to  restrict  the  President's  tariff¬ 
cutting  powers  by  restoring  to  the  bill  the  peril  point  provisions  of  existinj 
law  (pp.  18652-72).  Agreed  to,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  39,  a  motion  by  Sen.  Mans¬ 
field  to  table  a  motion  by  Sen.  Dirksen  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  (pp.  18672-3). 

By  Sen.  Curtis,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  65,  to  establish  a  special  Congressional 

committee  to  review  and  pass  on  trade  agreements  entered  into  by  the  President 

pp.  18673-6 

By  Sen.  Curtis,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  58,  to  strike  out  provisions  of  the  bil] 

to  provide  for  assistance  to  workers  and  to  firms  who  suffer  from  the  effects 

of  imports,  pp.  18687-92 

By  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  51,  to  provide  that  unemployment 
compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  would  be  paid  at  the  rate) 
which  prevail  in  the  State  where  the  payments  are  made.  pp.  18692-8 

By  Sen.  Bush,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  55,  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bilL 
authorizing  the  President  to  reduce  or  remove  entirely  all  duties  which  were  * 
5  percent  or  less  on  July  1,  1962.  pp.  18698-703 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  on  behalf  of  Sen.  Javits,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  ( 
an  advisory  council  of  50  members  from  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  who  would  be  appointed 
as  chief  representative  of  the  U.  S.  on  trade  negotiations,  p.  18704 

By  Sen.  Bush,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  45,  to  provide  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  making  industry  determinations  shall  take  into  consideration  certain  econo¬ 
mic  factors  in  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  bill.  pp.  18704-12 

By  Sen.  Curtis,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  63,  to  provide  that  each  trade  agreement 
shall  include  provisions  designed  to  maintain  or  expand  the  1957  volume  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  to  limit  the  importation  of  competitive  agricul¬ 
tural  products  at  a  volume  not  in  excess  of  that  in  1957.  pp.  18712-22 

By  Sen.  Curtis,  to  reserve  from  negotiations  import  duties  on  products  mane 
factured  in  substantial  part  from  materials  of  which  the  U.  S.  price  is  10- 
percent  or  more  higher  than  the  world  market  price,  pp.  18723-4 

By  Sen.  Bush,  which  he  stated  would  provide  that  the  "most-favored-nation  \ 
policy  ...  apply  to  other  entities  with  which  we  enter  into  trade  agreement," 
pp.  18724-5 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  56,  to  provide  that  the  proposed  new 
trade  agreements  program  shall  be  for  three  years,  instead  of  five  years,  dp. 
18725-7  3 

By  Sen.  Scott,  to  reserve  from  trade  negotiations  such  items  produced  by 
industries  "which  are  disadvantaged  in  international  competition  by  govern¬ 
mental  policies  which  directly  raise  their  costs  of  production."  pp.  18729-30 
By  Sen.  Prouty,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  54,  to  provide  that  the  President’s  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  on  trade  agreements  entered  into  shall  include  a  synopsis  of 
the  recommendations  made  to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  pp.  18730-2 

Sen.  Hartke  inserted  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges'  recent  speech  at  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunity  Conference  for  Indiana  Businessmen  in  support  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  pp.  18739-40 


LNOj^Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12628,  to  authorize  a  program 

ing  for^Iir-^Werly_J^rural  areas  (pp.  18665-6)_;__J£jjiJ>41-^^  be  sent 

to  the  President.  The^TlT~'TneWdg!^>au4^horx?5fTotr~of$50  million  additional 
in  loan  fundsforj'apwi^H-ttcmir^  elderly  for  building 

or  PurchaatnirHomes  in  rural  areas,  authorization  for^TF^lropropriation  of 
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corporation  is  entitled  to  safeguards.  For 
the  corporation,  this  means  the  authority 
to  determine,  without  hindrance  or  limita¬ 
tions,  the  risk  with  respect  to  each  insured 
hank  by  periodic  examination,  Including  the 
investigation  of  proposals  as  to  banking 
managemenKand  facilities. 

Owing  to  the  need  for  inspection  by  the 
deposit  insurink  agency  as  well  as  the  bank 
chartering  authority,  alternating  examina¬ 
tions  by  each  agehcy  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  way  to  satisfy*,  their  respective  needs. 
Moreover,  the  experience  of  the  Corporation 
shows  that  a  maximum  one  one  examina¬ 
tion  each  year  is  sufficient  for  its  purposes, 
except  in  unusual  or  emergency  circum¬ 
stances.  The  advantages,  of  alternating 
bank  examinations  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Corporation’s  experience  in  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  State  examining  authorities.  Such 
a  procedure  brings  fresh  eyes  andsnew  minds 
to  the  task  of  inspecting  and  examining  the 
activities  of  each  bank.  In  virtually  all 
cases,  alternating  examinations  have\p roved 
to  be  better  than  Joint  or  concurentSpnes. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  SUPERVISORY  STRUCTURE 

Taking  into  account  the  considerations 
and  developments  mentioned  so  far,  certain^ 
Improvements  in  the  existing  structure  of 
Federal  bank  supervision  may  be  suggested. 
Experience  with  deposit  insurance  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  separation  between  the  chartering  and  the 
insuring  agencies.  Likewise,  the  diffusion 
of  supervisory  authority  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  coordinate  but  separate  inspection 
of  banks.  Alternate  examinations  would 
entail  minimum  changes  in  long-established 
arrangements  and  at  the  same  time  correct 
serious  defects.  So  viewed,  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  history  of  bank  supervision; 
they  recognize  both  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  obstacles  to  change  in  a  real  world. 

Adoption  of  alternate  examinations  would 
not  greatly  disturb  the  alinement  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  three  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies.  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  would  examine  each 
insured  bank  at  least  once  each  year,  and 
would  investigate,  concurrently  with  the 
chartering  authority,  all  proposals  as  regards 
banking  facilities  and  personnel.  Some  re¬ 
duction  in  workload  appears  realizable  if  the 
Corporation  were  to  alternate  its  examina¬ 
tion  with  the  State  examining  authorities  in 
the  case  of  State  banks,  and  the  Comptroller 
with  respect  to  national  banks.  The  exam¬ 
ining  authorities  could  exchange  copies  of 
each  examination  report.  Furthermore,  re¬ 
ports  would  be  available  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  for  informational  purposes  both  on 
Individual  banks  and  in  the  form  of  aggre¬ 
gate  data.  •  / 

With  respect  to  national  banks,  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in ythe 
TJ.S.  Treasury  Department  would  continue 
its  powers  and  responsibilities  as  thar  bank 
supervisory  and  chartering  authority.  The 
Comptroller  is  now  required  by'  law  to 
make  two  examinations  in  each  calendar 
year.  One  of  these  examinations,  however, 
may  be  waived  in  a  2 -year  peylod.  This  re¬ 
quirement  could  be  modified/by  authorizing 
one  regular  national  bank/visitorial  exami¬ 
nation  annually.  Such  an  examination  to¬ 
gether  with  a  regular  examination  each  year 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  give  the  desired  examination 
coverage.  Thus,  representatives  of  both  the 
chartering  and  the  insuring  agency  would 
have  a  recurring/opportunity  to  inspect  and 
report  on  each7  bank’s  condition  and  per¬ 
formance  under  the  applicable  laws. 

Given  thg  orientation  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  whirti  is  chiefly  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of /broad  national  interest  regarding 
money /&nd  credit  and  related  matters,  that 
agency  does  not  need  to  engage  in  such 
operations  as  bank  examination  work.  At 
venous  times  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  indicated  their  desire  to  be  re¬ 


lieved  of  all  duties  extraneous  to  their  fun¬ 
damental  responsibility  of  performing  the 
functions  of  a  central  bank.  In  at  least 
one  instance  an  outstanding  official  of  the 
System  has  stated  that  transfer  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  supervisory  functions  of  the 
System  to  another  agency  “would  relieve  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  of  a  great  deal  of 
work,  which,  while  important,  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  interrelated  with  its  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  regulating  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit.”  However,  each  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  requires  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  examination  personnel  to  review 
reports  and— if  needed  in  specific  or  emer¬ 
gency  circumstances — to  exercise  visitorial 
powers. 

Since  the  cost  of  examination  work  is  an 
operating  expense  chargeable  against  income 
from  assessments  for  deposit  insurance — not 
a  proper  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  purposes  of  govern¬ 
ment — the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  would  defray  the  expense  of  one 
examination  each  year  for  both  National 
and  State  banks.  A  saving  of  at  least  one- 
third  and  possibly  more  of  the  workload 
would  result  if  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  examined  each  national 
'bank  annually  and  received  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  report  in  place  of  a  second  examina¬ 
tion.  This  saving  would  make  possible  a 
reduction  in  statutory  examination  fees' 
levieovon  national  banks.  Furthermore,  yin 
many  TStates  such  an  arrangement  would 
tend  to \lace  National  and  State  chartered 
banks  onVthe  same  basis  with  respect  to 
charges  for 'examinations,  and  when/entirely 
coordinated, \vould  bring  about  savings  in 
examination  costs  for  State  banks,  realiz¬ 
able  perhaps  dWing  the  first/iull  year  of 
operation  under\the  plan.  As  heretofore, 
each  bank  would  carry  the  yost  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  providecKby  the  law  applicable 
to  the  chartering  autnorttry— either  the  State 
supervisor  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency. 

If  it  were  to  undeftake\he  task  of  exam¬ 
ining  insured  bankfi  chartered  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Cuirency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  could  araw  upon  its 
background  of/successful  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  with  StaSe  chartering  authorities  in  bank 
examining  ifctivities.  Certainly  these  should 
be  no  moie  basis  for  conflict  resulting  from 
the  examination  of  national  banks  lay  an 
insuring  agency  than  has  been  experienced 
with/the  States  that  are  likewise  chartering 
authorities.  Already  the  FDIC  examines 
regularly  all  insured  nonmember  State  banks* 
j(z,  majority  of  all  banks) ,  and  without  cost 
to  the  respective  States  or  banks. 

Proposals  to  centralize  Federal  bank  sup¬ 
ervisory  authority  in  one  agency  are  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  operating  economies  and 
standardization  of  examination  procedures. 
Reasonable  men  may  disagree  concerning  the 
effects  which  centralization  of  bank  super¬ 
visory  authority  might  have  on  the  dual 
banking  system.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that 
many  of  the  presumed  advantages,  includ¬ 
ing  operating  economies,  could  not  be 
realized.  Such  proposals  also  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  chartering  authorities  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  an 
insurer  of  bank  deposits  should  have  sepa¬ 
rate  bank  examination  powers.  Safeguards 
against  the  improper  use  of  supervisory  au¬ 
thority  or  the  adoption  of  unwise  policies 
could  be  weakened  by  too  much  centraliza¬ 
tion.  Changes  in  our  banking  structure  are 
now  overdue;  but  let  us  not  be  too  drastic 
in  our  pursuit  of  the  dramatic,  nor  reckless 
of  our  priceless  heritage. 


Cocke  Challenges  Plan  To  Unify  Bank 
Controls 

Bretton  Woods,  N.H.,  September  17. — 
Chairman  Erie  Cocke,  Sr.,  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  described  as 
long  overdue  today  the  reorganizing  and  in¬ 


tegration  of  bank  supervision  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  / 

“But  let  us  not  be  too  drastic  in  our  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  dramatic,  nor  reckless  of  alir 
priceless  heritage,”  Cocke  said.  He  particu¬ 
larly  questioned  the  wisdom  of  suggestions 
for  centralizing  bank  supervisory  authority 
in  one  agency  to  achieve  economy  and 
standardize  examination  procedures. 

Saying  such  aims  might  not  be'  reached  by 
such  a  step,  Cocke  said  “such .proposals  also 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  chaptering  author¬ 
ities  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  as  an  insurer  of  .banks  should  have 
separate  bank  examining  powers.” 

In  a  speech  prepared' for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Superiors  of  State  Banks, 
Cocke  gave  his  owy  suggestions  for  stream¬ 
lining  the  system/under  which  the  FDIC, 
the  Comptroller/of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Reserve' keep  watch  over  the  banks. 

A  special  advisory  committee  named  by 
Comptroller/James  J.  Saxon  is  expected  to 
present  a /report  soon  dealing  with  bank 
supervision  by  the  Government.  Presum¬ 
ably,  it/would  touch  upon  at  least  some  of 
Cockle  suggestions. 

His  proposals  for  each  agency  to  keep  its 
inspecting  authority  but  to  work  more  hand 
in'  hand  included : 

/  1.  Examination  once  a  year  by  FDIC  of  all 
banks,  both  National  and  State,  whose  de¬ 
posits  are  insured  by  the  FDIC,  and  investi¬ 
gate  with  the  chartering  authority  all  pro¬ 
posals  regarding  banking  facilities — such  as 
new  banks — and  personnel. 

2.  Reduce  the  workload  by  having  the 
FDIC  alternate  its  examinations  with  the 
State  examining  authorities  in  the  case  of 
State  banks  and  with  the  Comptroller  with 
respect  to  national  banks.  The  Comptroller 
could  reduce  from  two  to  one  its  annual  in¬ 
spection  of  banks. 

3.  Relieve  the  Federal  Reserve  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  regular  examination  of  State- 
chartered  member  banks  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  proposals  with  regard  to  other 
banking  facilities  of  such  banks.  This, 
Cocke  said,  would  free  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  concentrate  on  its  primary  func¬ 
tion,  monetary  policy. 


RECALLING  THE  NAZI-SOVIET  IN¬ 
VASION  OP  POLAND  ON  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  1,  1939 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
Sunday,  September  16,  the  Polish  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress,  which  is  the  largest  orga¬ 
nization  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
organized  a  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  for 
tne  purpose  of  commemorating  the  joint 
Nazh  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  commitments  in  Connecticut 
made\t  impossible  for  me  to  join  my 
friends  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
in  Chicago  on  that  day.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  let.  this  occasion  pass  without 
commentingNon  it;  and,  had  I  been  in 
Chicago,  I  wismld  have  expressed  my 
thoughts  on  thX  subject  in  substantially 
the  following  terras. 

The  Nazi-Soviet\nvasion  of  Poland  is 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  \ 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  observe  the 
anniversary  of  this  monstrous  political 
crime,  because  it  has  a  signiflQance  that 
extends  far  beyond  the  Polish"  people. 
Indeed,  if  the  free  world  coulck  learn  and 
truly  comprehend  the  lesson  orUie  Nazi- 
Soviet  invasion  of  Poland;  if  it  could 
learn  and  comprehend  the  lessonxif  the 
unbroken  record  of  perfidy  and  treachery 
and  inhumanity  that  the  Kremlin  lias 
perpetrated  in  Poland  since  the  opening 
days  of  World  War  II;  if  it  would  taka 
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■udy  the  facts  and  draw 
conclusions  from  these 
he  free  world  would 
If  from  all  the  illusions 
hful  thinking  about  co- 
ive  paralyzed  our  foreign 
on  after  situation, 
id  must  not  forget  and 
he  fact  that  it  was  the 
;  which  made  it  possible 
eash  his  war  against  the 
West;  that  this  treaty  contained  secret 
annexes  providing\  for  the  division  of 
Europe  between  Nazi  Germany  and  So¬ 
viet  Russia;  that  at  me  signing  of  this 
treaty,  Stalin  toasted  NHi tier  with  the 
words:  \ 

I  know  how  much  the  German  nation  loves 
its  fuhrer.  \ 

That  Molotov  gloated  overv  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Poland  with  thX  shame¬ 
ful  words;  \ 

One  blow  from  the  German  Army,  and  one 
blow  from  the  mighty  Red  army,  and 'this 
ugly  duckling  of  Versailles  ceased  to  exis\ 

We  cannot  and  must  not  forget  th\ 
Katyn  massacre,  in  which  10,000  officers 
of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  killers  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  forget  the 
unspeakable  treachery  of  the  Red  army 
at  the  time  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  when 
it  halted  its  advance  at  the  very  gates  of 
Warsaw,  condemned  the  uprising  as  the 
work  of  provocateurs,  refused  to  send  any 
aid  to  the  heroes  of  the  Polish  Home 
Army,  and  refused  landing  facilities  to 
Allied  aircraft  which,  despite  all  the 
hazards,  endeavored  to  drop  some  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  embattled  Polish  patriots  in 
Warsaw.  As  Winston  Churchill  said  at 
the  time,  there  was  only  one  explanation 
for  this  unprecedented  act  of  treachery 
against  a  military  ally:  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  wanted  the  anti-Communist 
Poles  killed  to  the  utmost. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  forget  the 
hypocrisy  and  perfidy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
erment  in  establishing  the  quisling 
Lublin  committee  and  recognizing  it  as 
a  de  facto  government  of  Poland. 

We  cannot  forget  their  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  own  assurance  of  safe  con¬ 
duct  and  of  the  time  honored  immunity' 
of  conferees,  when  they  imprisoned  t#e 
representatives  of  the  Polish  nationalist 
underground  who  had  come  to  Moscow  in 
an  effort  to  negotiate  an  agreement; 

We  cannot  forget  the  violation/of  their 
repeated  assurances  that  the  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  other  central  European  peo¬ 
ples  liberated  from  Nazi  rule,  would  be 
permitted  to  determine  their  own  futures 
in  free  elections.  / 

We  cannot  forget  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  Polish  people  under  Soviet  im¬ 
perialist  rule;  nor/can  we  forget  the 
blood  of  the  tens  joi  thousands  of  Polish 
patriots  who  paid  with  their  lives  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ldve  of  freedom. 

The  free  world  must  remember  all  of 
these  thing/  and  it  must  draw  the  neces¬ 
sary  conclusions  from  them  as  to  Soviet 
intentions  and  as  to  the  worth  of  agree¬ 
ments Jvith  the  Soviet  leaders. 

Weonust  remember  these  things.  We 
must  remember  how  our  own  guilessness 
and  lack  of  judgment  contributed  to  the 


tragedy  of  the  Polish  people  and  of  the 
other  captive  nations  of  Europe.  And 
we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  work  un¬ 
remittingly,  by  every  means  short  of 
war,  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
the  captive  nations. 

We  must  raise  the  issue  constantly  in 
our  press  and  in  our  propaganda,  at  dip¬ 
lomatic  conferences  and  at  every  session 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  arraign  and  indict  the  So¬ 
viet  regime  and  spread  their  crimes  upon 
the  record  for  the  whole  world  to  see. 

And  if  the  Soviet  leaders  say  “Nyet,” 
as  they  have  so  many  times  before,  we 
must  reply  by  once  again  arraigning 
them  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion, 
once  again  spreading  out  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  facts  of  our  indictment,  once 
again  demanding  that  the  Soviets  live 
up  to  their  promises  of  free  elections 
and  that  the  peoples  of  Poland  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  be  accorded  the  elementary 
right  of  self-determination,  which  is  to¬ 
day  being  granted  to  the  most  primitive 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  will  know  that  we  have  kept  faith 
With  them.  They  will  be  encouraged  ta 
persist  in  their  hopes  and  continue  in 
their  resistance.  And  ultimately  the  day 
will  come  when  the  tyranny  that  tdaay 
oppresses  them  will  crumble  before  the 
constant  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
world  opinion  and  before  the  Unrelent¬ 
ing  opposition  and  hatred  of/the  Polish 
people.  \  / 

I  am  confident  that  the/Polish  people, 
who  have  contributed  so' many  glorious 
pages  to  the  history  of /Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  will  not,  for  ver/ much  longer,  re¬ 
main  the  slaves  of^Soviet  imperialism. 
They  will,  I  am  cevtann  again  take  their 
place  in  the  fore/anks  sf  Western  civil¬ 
ization — a  placy which  is\ustly  theirs  by 
virtue  of  their  history,  their  cultural 
achievement/  their  exemplary  courage, 
and  their  present  terrible  suffering. 

In  observing  the  anniversary  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  invasion  of  Poland^  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  end.  \ 

Mj/  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business?  \ 
/The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiriv 
/pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM¬ 
PENSATION  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed,  with  cer¬ 
tain  committee  amendments,  Senate  bill 
3596,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
House  bill  12762,  which  is  identical  with 
the  Senate  bill  as  amended. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  House  bill  12762  be  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  without  amendment; 
that  the  vote  on  the  engrossment  and 
passage  of  Senate  bill  3596  be  reconsid¬ 
ered,  and  that  the  Senate  bill  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  / 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  oby' 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  1/ desires  to 
bring  up  a  conference  report/ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  aye  waiting  for 
confirmation  from  the  .minority  Mem¬ 
bers.  When  that  is  cleared,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  submit  the  report. 

Mr.  mansfield/  very  well. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
‘move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
Calendar  No.  2025,  House  bill  11970. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
/trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
House  bill  11970  is  now  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness,  is  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  That  is  correct;  it  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  wish  to  call  up  his  amendments  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so, 
if  that  meets  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  leader.  Will  he  then  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  little  time  to  organize  our  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  which  are  identified  as 
“9-17-62-A,”  and  send  them  to  the  desk. 
The  amendments  are  offered  by  me  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex¬ 
as  [Mr.  Tower]. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  read. 

The  amendments  were  read  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  clerk,  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

“(5)  find  and  report  with  respect  to  each 
such  article — ■ 

“(A)  the  limit  to  which  modification  of 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  may  be  made 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
102  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles;  and 

“(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  addi¬ 
tional  import  restrictions  required.” 
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On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  13  through  16 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“this  title,  together  with  a  statement  accu¬ 
rately  identifying  any  article  with  respect 
to  which  the  limits  or  minimum  require¬ 
ments  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  221(c)  (5)  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  stating  his  reasons  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  with  respect  to  each  such  article.” 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  briefly  I 
merely  wish  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  restore 
the  peril-point  procedures  under  existing 
law;  these  amendments  are  confined  to 
that  one  point.  The  peril-point  proce¬ 
dures  have  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  negotiations  in  connection  with  trade 
agreements;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments,  therefore,  is  simply  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  bill  the  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  law  with  respect  to  the  peril-point 
procedures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  I  support  the  amendments  whole¬ 
heartedly.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  offering  them,  if  I  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  already  offered  the 
amendments  in  the  Senator’s  name,  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  also  in  the  name  of 
other  Senators  who  wished  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  presented  at  the  desk  and 
have  had  printed  an  amendment  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing — to  restore  to 
the  bill  before  us  the  peril  point  pro¬ 
cedures  in  existing  law.  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  this  subject  later. 
The  pending  bill  represents  the  greatest 
delegation  of  power  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  President.  Heretofore  our 
trade  agreements  have  prevented  a  nego¬ 
tiation  of  50  percent  of  the  tariffs.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  wipe  out 
the  tariffs.  It  also  authorizes  him  to  im¬ 
pose  tariffs  even  on  goods  that  are  not 
dutiable  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Senate  write  certain  safeguards  into  the 
pending  bill.  An  examination  of  the 
hearings  will  show  that  everyone,  with 
one  exception,  besides  the  Government, 
favored  retention  of  the  peril  point  pro¬ 
cedures. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  successful  in  his 
amendments,  and  I  thank  him  for  yield¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  about  18  months  in 
the  making.  Early  in  1961  the  Kennedy 
administration  began  a  deep  analysis  of 
current  trade  and  tariff  policies  in  antic¬ 


ipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  on 
June  30,  1962,  keeping  a  particularly 
wary  eye  on  the  forces  set  in  motion  by 
the  emergence  of  a  new  trading  bloc  in 
Western  Europe,  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

Concurrently,  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  began  also  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  what  we  knew  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  of  the  87th  Congress  when 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  undertake  a  series  of  studies 
in  foreign  economic  policy.  Included 
were  a  hard  look  at  our  own  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  the  challenge  of 
expanding  markets  in  less-developed 
countries,  and  the  impact  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  Common  Market  on  world 
trading  patterns — the  latter  a  special 
assignment  accepted  by  Christian 
Herter,  President  Eisenhower’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  his  second  administra¬ 
tion,  and  Will  Clayton,  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

By  October  of  1961,  when  our  present 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  George  Ball, 
addressed  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  the  dimensions  of  the 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  were  clearly  discernible.  We 
were  told  that  the  six  European  nations 
composing  the  Common  Market  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  expectations  in  lowering  in¬ 
ternal  tariffs  among  themselves,  while 
at  the  same  time  raising  their  external 
tariffs  to  an  average  of  the  tariffs  of  all 
of  the  six  countries.  Trade  was  flowing 
among  them  with  increasing  velocity. 
They  were  achieving  a  phenomenal  rate 
of  growth.  It  was  evident  that  if  the 
United  States  wished  to  continue  to 
trade  with  these  countries,  we  would 
have  to  drastically  reevaluate  our  own 
trade  and  tariff  policies.  We  must  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  to  deal  with  the  EEC  as 
a  unit;  to  make  and  meet  offers  of  mu¬ 
tual  accommodation. 

Then  in  January  of  this  year,  all  the 
study  and  discussion  was  culminated  in  a 
request  from  President  Kennedy  for  a 
bold  new  instrument  to  meet  the  new 
set  of  economic  problems  facing  us — the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

This  new  proposal  has  now  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  by  our  Senate  and  House 
committees  concerned  with  foreign  trade 
and  tariffs  and  by  the  House  itself,  and 
all  have  given  it  broad  majorities.  I,  too, 
have  given  it  careful  scrutiny,  keeping 
in  mind  the  injury  which  is  bound  to 
accrue  to  some  of  our  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot,  in  all  conscience,  do  other 
than  add  my  own  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
support. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  foreign  policy 
best  calculated  to  serve  both  the  Nation’s 
industry  and  agriculture  must  be  one 
that  forthrightly  and  consistently  liber¬ 
alizes  this  country’s  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  The  imperatives  of  1962  call 
for  a  trade  policy  that  is  vigorously  ex¬ 
pansive;  one  that  recognizes  that  com¬ 
petition,  both  within  and  beyond  our 
national  borders,  is  the  life  of  trade  and 
a  major  stimulant  to  our  own  economy, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  foreign  trading 
partners. 
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It  was  Christian  Herter  and  Will 
Clayton,  in  their  report  for  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  who  actually  supplied 
the  phrase  to  suit  the  action  we  must 
take — who  actually  sounded  the  clarion 
call — when  they  said  the  time  had  come 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  “giant 
step.”  They  said  that  the  time  had 
come  for  America  to  form  a  trade  part¬ 
nership  with  the  European  Common 
Market  and  to  assume  the  leadership  in 
expanding  a  free  world  economic  com¬ 
munity. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  would  really  be 
a  second  giant  step  for  America  in 
the  world  of  trade.  Our  first  giant 
step  was  taken  in  this  field  a  generation 
ago  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull  when  fve  reversed  our  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  high  protective  tariffs 
and  established  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  itself. 

Since  it  would  have  been  absurdly 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming  for  the 
Congress,  or  even  for  one  of  its  commit¬ 
tees,  to  negotiate  tariffs  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  President  was  given  limited 
powers  under  this  program  to  bargain 
for  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  on  special 
items. 

That  the  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  a  success  is  undisputed.  Un¬ 
der  it,  American  export  trade  has  pros¬ 
pered  and  grown.  From  an  average  of 
less  than  $2  billion  a  year  in  1931-35,  our 
exports  have  increased  to  a  total  of 
nearly  $20  billion  a  year  in  1961. 

But  the  initiative  which  the  United 
States  took  so  boldly  in  the  thirties,  and 
which  gave  this  Nation  undisputed  lead¬ 
ership  in  world  trade,  is  now  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  trade  agreements  program 
has  run  its  course,  and  authority  for 
further  tariff  adjustment  exhausted. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
move  to  meet  our  new  challenge  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  President  the  power  to  cut  tariffs, 
not  just  on  one  item,  which  he  had  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  but  on  broad 
categories  all  across  the  board.  This 
will  not  be  breaking  entirely  new 
ground — it  will  only  be  sharpening  the 
tools  the  President  already  has  used  and 
giving  him  a  few  new  ones. 

The  bill  contains  clear  standards  for 
the  utilization  of  the  new  authority  by 
the  President  through  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government.  Provi¬ 
sion  for  a  congressional  veto  of  trade 
agreements  would  inject  uncertainty 
into  tariff  negotiations  and  tie  the  hands 
of  our  negotiators— keeping  them  from 
winning  firm  concessions  from  other 
countries. 

Much  as  I  would  prefer  to  see  tariff - 
making  powers  remain  with  the  Con¬ 
gress,  past  experience  indicates  that 
congressional  tariffmaking  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable.  After  action 
was  completed  on  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
the  late  distinguished  Republican  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan,  Senator  Vandenberg, 
is  reported  to  have  said : 

Tariff  ratemaking  in  Congress  is  an  atroc¬ 
ity.  It  lacks  any  element  of  economic  sci¬ 
ence  or  validity.  I  suspect  the  10  members 
of  the  Senate,  including  myself,  who  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  11  months  it  took  us  to 
write  the  last  congressional  Tariff  Act,  would 
join  me  in  resigning  before  they  would  be 
willing  to  tackle  another  general  tariff 
revision. 
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I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the 
measure  before  us,  which  gives  the  Pres¬ 
ident  the  powers  of  agreement  and  tariff 
cutting,  and  which  would  enable  him  to 
reduce  or  even  eliminate  trade  restric¬ 
tions  when  Common  Market  countries 
do  the  same,  and  thus  to  enlarge  our 
trading  area,  is  the  most  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  foreign  economic  prob¬ 
lems  at  this  juncture  in  history.  With¬ 
out  it,  the  United  States  may  well  be 
left  behind. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  foreign 
economic  policy  has  been  predicated  on 
a  continuously  expanding  export  policy. 
Coupled  with  this  have  been  continu¬ 
ously  rising  imports  which  help  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  our  burgeoning  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  record  shows  the  United 
States  capable  of  a  long-term  policy  of 
trade  expansion.  Since  1947  we  have 
indulged  in  cutting  tariffs  with  little  in¬ 
jury  to  domestic  industry. 

Trade  expansion  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  our  own  economic  well-being,  and 
a  boon  to  our  allies  in  freedom.  It  will 
give  us  the  foundation  for  a  solid  West¬ 
ern  economic  bloc  with  which  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  divide 
and  rend  in  twain  the  free  industrial  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  essential  to  American  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  to  the  protection  of 
millions  of  American  jobs.  It  is  a  must 
if  we  are  to  achieve  equilibrium  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  From  our  domi¬ 
nant  position  of  influence  on  world  cur¬ 
rencies  we  must  help  bring  the  rest  of 
the  world  closer  to  a  general  currency 
convertibility.  As  a  leader  of  the  world’s 
industrialized  countries,  it  is  our  pre¬ 
rogative  to  ask  that  other  countries, 
which  are  now  on  the  high  road  of  indus¬ 
trialization,  share  with  us  equitably  in 
the  amount  of  aid  we  render  weaker  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  contribute  their  share  of 
the  military  forces  necessary  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  free  world  community. 

I  think  most  of  us  can  recall  the  tur¬ 
moil  in  trade  affairs  which  existed  in  the 
years  imediately  after  World  War  II. 
Our  slogan  then  was  “Aid  and  Trade.” 
In  practice,  this  slogan  meant  that  we 
had  to  give  aid  to  some  of  the  major 
industrialized  countries  whose  economies 
had  been  disrupted  by  the  war  before 
they  could  participate  in  the  trading  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  free  world.  This  has  been 
accomplished. 

Now  the  aid  section  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy  is  veering  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  assisting  those  underdeveloped 
countries  who  need  long-term  develop¬ 
ment  aid.  As  part  of  this  changing  pat¬ 
tern  we  need  also  a  new  trade  policy 
toward  those  countries  who  have  now 
gotten  back  on  their  economic  feet.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  our  trade  with  emerging  and  in¬ 
dustrializing  countries  must  assume  a 
new  form  in  order  for  these  newer  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  their  rightful  place  on  the 
world’s  economic  stage.  Thus  far  the 
free  world  industrialized  nations  have 
managed  to  achieve  some  form  of  suc¬ 
cessful  and  reasonable  order  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  However,  we  now  face  vast 
new  forces  in  world  trade  which  must 


and  should  be  met  by  a  revitalized  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

Our  interest  in  the  Common  Market 
today  is  dictated  by  our  economic  ties 
to  Western  Europe  as  well  as  by  the  po¬ 
litical  benefits  which  will  flow  toward 
us  from  a  Europe  that  is  strong,  free  and 
friendly. 

We  will  hear  much  of  our  economic  ties 
with  Europe,  and  I  think  the  figures  will 
bear  repetition. 

In  1960,  19  percent  of  our  exports  went 
to  the  Inner  Six  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries,  and  13  percent  of  our  exports  went 
to  the  other  seven  nations  joined  in  the 
Outer  Seven  European  Free  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We,  in  turn,  were  the  recipients 
of  20  percent  of  Common  Market  exports 
and  17  percent  of  the  free  trade  area 
exports. 

On  top  of  this,  we  Americans  had  di¬ 
rect  investments  of  $6.4  billion  in  these 
two  groups  in  1960,  and  their  nationals, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  invested  $4.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  industries  in  our  country.  These 
two  factors  of  trade  and  investment  con¬ 
stitute  very  strong  links  between  their 
economies  and  ours.  In  the  future  these 
links  can  become  even  stronger  as  the 
domestic  prosperity  within  the  new  and 
expanding  Europe  generates  new  income 
and  trade. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  economic  growth 
in  advanced  industrialized  nations  gen¬ 
erates  trade.  Europe  is  currently  riding 
the  wave  of  economic  growth,  and  we  are 
also  on  the  verge  of  an  upsurge  in  our 
economic  life.  For  such  growth  to  reach 
its  full  potential,  increased  trade  between 
the  two  highly  industrialized  areas  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  A  more  liberal  trade  policy 
on  our  part  will  offer  us  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  new  Europe,  and  in  so 
doing  accelerate  our  own  growth  here 
at  home. 

Before  stating  my  reasons  as  to  why  I 
think  the  trade  proposals  under  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  beneficial  to  my  State  of 
Utah,  I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  the 
reasons  for  the  economic  growth  of  Eu¬ 
rope  which  in  terms  of  annual  percentage 
rates  is  about  double  our  own.  We  are 
told  that  Europe’s  economic  growth  is 
currently  at  a  rate  of  5.9  percent  and  that 
our  own  is  approximately  2.8  percent  per 
year.  There  are  half  a  dozen  reasons 
why  economic  activity  in  Western  Europe 
has  proved  to  be  so  profitable  and  pros¬ 
perous.  The  first  we  may  consider  is  the 
amount  of  total  expenditures  out  of  the 
gross  national  product  which  is  devoted 
to  new  machinery  and  new  plant  equip¬ 
ment.  During  the  last  10  years  we  have 
been  devoting  a  lessening  amount  of  the 
gross  national  product  to  expanding  our 
capital  equipment  whereas  in  Europe  the 
major  industrial  nations  are  devoting  a 
rising  part  of  their  national  expenditures 
to  this  purpose.  I  have  prepared  a  short 
table  showing  the  declining  rate  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  buying  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rise  of  similar  buy¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  Expenditures  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  are  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  total  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  for  each  country  as  well  as  for  all 
Western  European  countries  combined. 


[In  percent] 


Country 

1960 

1950 

West  Germany.  . 

12.1 

9.1 

8.4 
9.8 

6.5 

9.7 

7.0 

United  Kingdom 

Franco.  .. 

Western  Europe.. 

8.0 

United  States _ .... 

According  to  this  table,  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  only  the  United  States  shows  a  de¬ 
clining  part  of  its  national  product 
invested  in  machinery  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  equipment.  Although  the  1961 
breakdown  is  not  available  for  Western 
Europe,  the  1961  spending  for  machinery 
and  equipment  in  the  United  States  fell 
further  to  only  4.9  percent  of  GNP — the 
lowest  rate  since  the  4.6  percent  we  had 
in  1939.  While  this  low  investment  in 
the  United  States  is  partially  due  to  the 
existence  of  substantial  excess  capacity 
in  many  industries,  failure  to  modernize 
our  industry  adequately  will  impede  our 
competitive  potential  and  ultimately  our 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

A  second  major  factor  for  increasing 
industrial  advancement  in  Europe  rests 
in  the  depreciation  deductions  allowed 
against  income  taxes.  Western  Europe 
rates  are  more  liberal  than  those  in  this 
country.  Our  Treasury  Department  has 
supplied  certain  facts  concerning  the 
depreciation  allowances  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe  as  compared  to 
our  own.  These  figures  show  the'portion 
of  cost  of  comparable  equipment  that 
could  have  been  deducted  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses  after  1,  2,  and  5  years: 


[In  percent] 


Country 

After 

1  year 

After 

2  years 

After 

5  years 

France _ _ 

25 

44 

76 

Germany _ 

20 

Italy _  _ 

25 

50 

100 

United  Kingdom... 

39 

46 

64 

Japan _ _ 

43 

51 

68 

United  States.... 

11 

20 

43 

The  inadequacy  of  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  United  States  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  major  restraints  on 
capital  investment.  The  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  has  recently  moved  to  lib¬ 
eralize  and-  accelerate  depreciation 
schedules  of  U.S.  production  facilities, 
and  the  Senate  has  recently  passed  a 
measure  which  would  provide  business¬ 
men  with  extra  incentives  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  through  the  use  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery 
that  the  U.S.  producers,  who  pay  the 
world’s  highest  wage  rates,  can  hope  to 
compete  with  many  manufacturers 
abroad. 

A  third  but  related  factor  concerns  the 
tax  bite  on  corporate  profits  which  is 
squeezing  the  amount  of  after-tax  dollars 
which  our  U.S.  companies  have  available 
for  capital  improvements  on  which  our 
expanding  economic  growth  depends. 
The  corporate  tax  bite  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  is  generally  not  as 
large  as  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  table  comparing 
maximum  rates  of  corporate  income  tax 
in  various  countries,  which  I  quote: 


1962 
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Maximum,  tax  rate  on  corporation  incomes 


Country:  Percent 

Belgium _  28 

Italy . 31 

Sweden _  40 

Denmark _  44 

Japan _ _ _  49 

Canada _ 50 

Prance _  50 

Germany _  51 

United  Kingdom _  53 

United  States _  52 


In  practice,  the  rate  is  even  lower  in 
several  of  these  countries  due  to  special 
deductions  and  the  nondistribution  of 
profits. 

A  fourth  factor  that  inhibits  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  is  the  increasing  amount 
of  obsolescent  machinery  with  which  our 
industrial  complex  has  to  cope  today. 
Recent  studies  showed  that  in  1958  the 
United  States  had  the  highest  percent¬ 
age — 60  percent — of  machine  tools  10 
years  old  or  more  of  any  major  industrial 
nation.  In  Western  Germany  the  per¬ 
centage  was  55,  in  Italy  56,  and  in 
France  and  Britain  59  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.  If  1961  figures  were  available,  our 
percentage  of  obsolescent  machinery 
would  probably  be  even  higher. 

Western  Europe  has  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  capitalize  on  the  latest  and  new¬ 
est  production  methods.  They  have  been 
willing  and  able  to  buy  the  newest  and 
best  machinery,  particularly  in  the  auto¬ 
mated  field.  One  process  stands  out, 
namely,  the  use  of  oxygen  in  steelmak¬ 
ing.  By  producing  steel  with  oxygen, 
steelmakers  can  greatly  speed  output. 
At  the  moment  we  have  an  estimated 
steel  capacity  of  around  160  million  tons. 
Yet  only  7.5  million  tons  of  America’s 
steel  capacity  is  devoted  to  production 
by  oxygen.  In  Europe  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  130  million  tons  of 
steel  capacity  and  by  the  end  of  1962 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  22  million 
tons  of  steel  will  be  produced  by  the  oxy¬ 
gen  method.  Even  Japan  with  its  cur¬ 
rent  steel  capacity  of  31  million  tons  has 
6.8  million  tons  devoted  to  oxygen  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
current  uncertain  state  of  our  economy. 
In  many  industries  production  is  at  levels 
far  below  capacity.  On  the  average,  our 
manufacturing  industries  are  operating 
about  80  percent  of  capacity  while  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Western 
Europe  are  operating  at  a  level  of  95  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  discrepancy  will  last  indefinitely, 
particularly  since  the  high  level  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  production  may  decline  as  Eu¬ 
rope’s  most  basic  reconstruction  and 
modernization  needs  are  met.  However, 
the  difference  is  a  clear  warning  that'  we 
need  to  do  more  to  use  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  available  to  us.  One  of  the 
soundest  steps  we  can  take  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  I  submit,  is  to  expand  our  export 
markets.  And  this  is  precisely  the  cen¬ 
tral  aim  of  the  current  trade  expansion 
bill. 

It  will  give  us  a  new  instrument  for 
reciprocal  trading  which  will  assure  us 
a  working  partnership  with  the  free 
world  industrialized  nations,  a  way  of 
assisting  in  the  growth  of  the  less- 
developed  countries,  and,  finally,  a  real¬ 
istic  method  of  resisting  the  Sino-Soviet 


attempt  to  extend  its  influence  through 
a  massive  economic  offensive. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Labor  De¬ 
partment  figures  prove  that  at  least  6 
million  American  families  are  directly 
affected  by  our  exports  and  imports — 
that  is,  they  are  engaged  in  production 
or  distribution  of  goods  that  make  up 
our  foreign  trade.  It  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  retreat  behind  tariff  and  quota 
walls  to  avoid  the  competitive  impact  of 
the  new  Europe.  Should  we  do  so,  Eu¬ 
rope  will  almost  surely  retaliate  by  rais¬ 
ing  its  tariff  barriers  against  us;  the 
Western  free  world  will  be  divided  into 
two  much  slower  growing  halves;  our 
export  industries  will  not  expand;  and, 
finally,  by  becoming  an  economic  ad¬ 
versary  of  Europe,  we  will  be  weakening 
the  whole  framework  of  Western  unity, 
strength,  and  common  purpose  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Currently  we  are  the  strongest  of  the 
industrial  giants  of  the  free  world.  As 
such,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  exert 
our  leadership  toward  a  growing  policy 
of  cohesiveness. 

In  assessing  the  trade  expansion  bill, 
I  have  stated  what  I  feel  all  Americans 
must  do,  and  have  looked  carefully  at 
the  impact  the  proposals  would  have  on 
our  country  as  a  whole  and  on  our  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  give  the 
President  the  tariff  and  trade  negotiat¬ 
ing  authority  requested  in  this  bill. 

But  the  question  which  I  must  also 
consider — which  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  examine  most  exhaustively — is  how 
the  new  trade  proposals  will  affect  my 
own  State  of  Utah.  We  are  located  in¬ 
land  in  the  continent — in  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  empire — and  whenever 
we  ship  products  overseas,  we  must  pay 
first  the  high  freight  rates  to  get  them 
to  a  port.  But  despite  this  handicap,  I 
am  convinced  that  Utah  would  benefit 
far  more  than  she  would  be  hurt  by  the 
new  trade  bill. 

U.S.  exports  for  the  last  3  years 
have  been  running  over  $20  billion  per 
year.  Fully  three-fourths  of  this  total, 
or  $15.5  billion  comprised  manufactured 
exports  in  1960.  Utah  participated  to 
the  extent  of  $45.8  million  in  three  major 
categories,  namely,  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  Tprimary  metals,  and  food  and 
kindred  products.  Of  the  $2.9  billion  of 
nonelectrical  machinery  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  1960  our  share  from 
Utah  amounted  to  $19.7  million.  These 
comprised  mostly  mining  machinery  and 
equipment,  sugar  making  systems,  beet 
cutters,  conveyors,  hot  air  furnaces,  and 
off-highway  motor  scooters.  Moreover, 
our  nonelectrical  machinery  industry 
depends  heavily  on  imports  of  special 
metals  for  its  high  volume  of  production. 
We  need  and  use  concentrates  of  manga¬ 
nese,  chromite,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
tungsten,  as  well  as  industrial  diamonds, 
graphite,  and  rubber. 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  worth  of  primary 
metals  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  1960,  Utah  supplied  $16.4  million 
worth.  Our  best  customers  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy — all  countries  with 
whom  we  hope  to  reach  some  kind  of 
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trade  accommodation  in  the  very  near 
future.  To  these  countries  we  export 
steel  plate,  standard  structural  steel,  hot 
rolled  sheets  and  pig  iron.  We  also  ex¬ 
port  petroleum  pipe  and  water  works 
pipe. 

Of  the  $1.6  billion  of  food  and  kindred 
products  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1960,  Utah  supplied  $5.5  mil¬ 
lion  worth.  These  consisted  of  packaged 
meat  products,  flour,  food  mixes,  for¬ 
mula  feeds  for  poultry  and  livestock, 
and  soybean  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  you  know,  we  import  coffee,  tea, 
bananas  and  many  other  foods  we  are 
loathe  to  do  without. 

Thus  in  every  major  industrial  cate¬ 
gory  affecting  Utah — and  it  would  apply 
elsewhere  too — both  exports  and  imports 
are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  of  our  people. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  me  to  decide 
how  to  vote  on  this  bill.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  larger  trade  associations  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers,  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  support  this  bill, 
as  does  the  AFL-CIO.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  also  that  certain  limited 
sectors  of  our  industrial  complex  will  be 
hurt  by  increased  imports  that  will  come 
in  because  of  the  trade  and  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  which  will  be  made.  I  reserve, 
therefore,  the  right  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  protect  some  small  Utah  indus¬ 
tries  when  amendments  to  this  bill  are 
considered.  In  most  cases  I  feel  that  the 
built-in  assistance  provisions  of  the 
trade  bill  as  well  as  the  incentive  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  tax  bill  will  offset  the  injuri- 
ouse  impact  of  increased  imports.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  adjustment  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  adequate  to  protect  not  only  our 
working  men  and  the  firms  affected,  but 
also  whole  industries  that  might  suffer 
from  tariff  reductions  granted  to  other 
nations.  If  they  do  not  prove  adequate, 
I  will  be  among  the  first  to  demand  new 
and  stronger  adjustment  provisions. 

One  Western  industry — one  Utah  in¬ 
dustry — which  immediately  comes  to 
mind  when  trade  expansion  is  considered 
is  the  lead  and  zinc  industry,  which  has 
been  so  seriously  injured  by  importation 
of  cheaply-mined  foreign  ores.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  reserves 
from  negotiation  all  products  subject  to 
outstanding  escape-clause  actions,  and 
this,  of  course,  includes  lead  and  zinc, 
which  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  escape-clause  action  on  seven 
separate  occasions. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
President  must  also  continue  protection 
on  other  products  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  under  the  escape  clause,  and 
he  may  protect  such  other  articles  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  believing  that 
the  bill  before  us  will  jeopardize  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  in¬ 
dustry.  The  industry  is  in  dire  financial 
difficulties,  and  it  must  have  assistance, 
but  this  bill  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
instrument  in  which  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  assistance.  There  are  other, 
and  far  better  ways. 
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There  is  much  discussion  as  to  what 
will  happen  when — and  if — Great  Brit¬ 
ain  joins  the  Common  Market.  It  will 
certainly  increase  the  resources  and 
manpower  available  to  the  Common 
Market  and  increase  its  bargaining 
strength.  But  this  need  not  work  to  our 
detriment.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well 
increase  the  demand  for  American  goods 
and  the  purchasing  power  to  pay  for 
them.  To  take  advantage  of  this  ex¬ 
panded  market,  this  trade  bill  comes  to 
have  crucial  importance.  The  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  us  to  enhance 
our  bargaining  power,  especially  with  the 
Common  Market.  Admittedly,  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  some  difficult  adjustments  need  to 
be  made,  yet  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
learned  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
impact  of  rising  trade,  both  exports  and 
imports,  and  to  take  the  bad  with  the 
good.  For  the  Nation  and  for  my  State 
of  Utah  the  effects  will  be  predominantly 
good.  It  will  stimulate  industrialization 
and  economic  growth,  and  will  broaden 
the  range  of  consumer  goods  available  to 
our  people. 

This  new  trade  bill  will  enable  America 
and  our  friends  to  gear  ourselves  for  in¬ 
creasing  growth.  It  is  a  logical  exten¬ 
sion  of  two  major  economic  offensives — 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
and  the  Marshall  plan — which  we  initi¬ 
ated  and  which  resulted  in  major  eco¬ 
nomic  profit  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  dual 
problem  of  Soviet  economic  penetration 
and  increasing  attempts  by  us  and  our 
friends  to  raise  the  living  standard  of 
the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
Again  the  call  has  come  to  us  for  inter¬ 
national  leadership  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  economic  viability  of  the 
free  world  will  be  assured.  Should  we 
accept  this  call,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
beneficial  results  will  far  outweigh  any 
injury  that  might  be  caused  to  a  few 
sectors  of  our  vast  industrial  productive 
complex. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  above 
partisanship,  above  sectionalism,  and  will 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  its  relationships  with  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  and  emergent  countries  of 
the  world.  I  support  this  bill  and  urge 
its  prompt  approval. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11974)  to  au¬ 
thorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 


(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Sept.  11,  1962,  pp.  17990- 
17392,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  very  short  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11974. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  other  body 
included  an  amendment  to  this  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  entering  into  any  arrangements  for 
the  sale  or  use  of  byproduct  steam  from 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Senate,  acting 
upon  the  same  bill,  authorized  certain 
arrangements  under  which  electric  gen¬ 
erating  facilities  to  harness  this  waste 
steam  could  be  built  by  a  group  of  16 
utility  districts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  without  any 
Federal  expenditure.  The  bill  was  then 
sent  to  conference. 

The  conferees  negotiated  in  good  faith, 
in  a  full  and  free  conference,  and  arrived 
at  a  compromise  which  will  permit  the 
reasonable  use  of  this  valuable  national 
resource  while  providing  total  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  compromise  amendment  would 
prohibit  any  arrangements  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  electric  generating  facilities  at 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor 
unless  and  until  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  could  make  a  series  of  diffi¬ 
cult  and  searching  determinations,  and 
then  only  if  it  could  meet  the  stringent 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  elsewhere  in  the  amendment. 

First,  the  AEC  will  have  to  find  that 
usable  byproduct  energy  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  incident  to  the  new  production 
reactor’s  primary  operation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  plutonium  for  weap¬ 
ons.  Moreover,  AEC  will  have  to  find 
that  this  production  is  in  accord  with 
the  design  of  the  reactor  as  originally 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

This  finding  should  remove  any  doubt 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  by¬ 
product  energy  from  the  new  production 
reactor  and  it  will  assure  that  no  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  reactor,  paid  for  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  generation  of  electricity.  * 

Second,  the  AEC  will  have  to  find  that 
the  sale  of  this  energy  will  provide  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  return  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  finding  will  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  that  it  is  the  taxpayers 
who  will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
these  arrangements — and  the  benefits 
are  substantial  because  the  sale  of  this 
otherwise  wasted  steam  could  bring  up 
to  $125  million  or  more  into  the  Treasury. 

Third,  the  Commission  will  have  to 
find  that  the  national  defense  posture 
will  be  improved  as  a  result  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements.  This  finding  will  assure 
that  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
the  Nation  will  be  enhanced,  because  the 
reactor  will  be  in  constant  standby  con¬ 
dition,  ready  to  resume  plutonium  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  moment’s  notice  in  the  event 
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of  any  suddent  change  in  international 
conditions  or  plutonium  requirements. 
This  will  also  save  the  taxpayers  an  esti¬ 
mated  $4  million,  otherwise  needed  to 
meet  standby  costs. 

These  determinations  will  provide  pos¬ 
itive  assurances  as  to  the  technical  and 
economic  desirability  of  the  project,  its 
national  defense  advantages,  and  its 
benefits  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  conferees  have 
inserted  other  binding  conditions  and 
limitations. 

For  example,  section  112(c)  provides 
that  not  a  single  dollar  of  Federal 
money  may  be  spent  for  any  electric  gen¬ 
erating  or  transmission  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  reactor. 

In  section  112(d)  there  is  a  further 
guarantee  that  any  losses  to  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  Power  Administration  in  connection 
with  these  arrangements  will  be  borne 
by  the  customers  of  the  Bonneville  sys¬ 
tem  through  rate  adjustments.  This 
section  provides  an  ironclad  guarantee 
that  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
the  taxpayers  will  suffer  any  financial 
loss  as  a  result  of  these  arrangements. 

Finally,  the  conferees  have  preserved 
the  feature  of  the  earlier  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  assuring  that  50  percent  of  this 
electric  energy  will  have  to  be  offered  to 
private  utilities  under  unusually  favor¬ 
able  contracts  which  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  preference  or  pullback  provisions 
in  any  law.  These  contracts  are  guar¬ 
anteed  as  inviolate,  even  in  the  unlikely 
even  that  the  generating  facilities  are 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
no  event,  however,  could  the  generating 
facilities  be  acquired  without  prior  and 
specific  congressional  authorization. 

In  summary,  this  conference  report 
provides  a  commonsense  approach  to 
harnessing  the  waste  steam  from  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor,  under 
arrangements  which  guarantee  no  cost 
and  no  risk  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  holds  the  promise  of  significant  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  this  conference  report. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  able  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pasiore], 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11974  is  a  commendable  piece  of 
work.  It  will  permit  the  use  of  a  val¬ 
uable  national  resource  under  rigidly  de¬ 
fined  statutory  conditions.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  will  be  enormous  benefits  to  the 
public  and  private  utilities  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  and  their  customers,  as 
well  as  the  citizen-taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  a  long  struggle  to  authorize  the 
project.  I  am  happy  that  we  were  able 
to  reach  almost  a  unanimous  vote  among 
the  conferees.  There  was  only  one  dis¬ 
sent.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  were  unanimous. 
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At  this  time  I  wish  especially  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Holifield,  of  California,  who 
fought  so  vigorously  against  great  odds 
in  the  many  battles  which  occurred  in 
the  House  over  this  measure;  to  the 
able  vice  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  who  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
support  of  the  project;  to  the  former 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  who  has  worked  diligently  all 
through  the  years  to  obtain  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  this  project;  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  who  ably  sup¬ 
ported  the  project,  along  with  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  State  congres¬ 
sional  delegation. 

Especially  I  wish  to  thank  my  senior 
colleague,  Warren  G.  Magntjson,  for  the 
able  support  he  gave  to  the  project, 
which  made  possible,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  wonderful  vote  received  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
represents  a  victory  for  conservation  and 
economy  and  a  defeat  for  waste.  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  for  its  prompt  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
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Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 
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Engle 

Goldwater 

Hickenlooper 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Miller 


Monroney 

Morse 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue- 
ning]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


[Mr.  Bottum]  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
invite  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena¬ 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Church,.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickey, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Met¬ 
calf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  present. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  believe  we 
should  have  in  mind  that  there  are  three 
phases  of  procedure.  The  first  is  the 
preparatory  stage,  in  which  the  material 
is  arranged  for  use  by  the  President  or 
his  agents  in  connection  with  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  agreements.  A  large  amount 
of  preparatory  work  is  necessary  for  the 
assistance  of  our  negotiators. 

The  second  phase  deals  with  the  nego¬ 
tiating  process  itself. 

The  third  phase  relates  to  the  question 
of  relief,  if  it  is  determined  that  indus¬ 
tries  or  groups  of  workers  have  been 
seriously  injured  because  of  excessive 
imports. 


The  amendments  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  relate  to  all  three  phases  of  the  bill. 
The  first  amendment,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  relates  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  peril  point  findings  in  the 
preparatory  stage  of  trade  agreements. 

The  second  amendment,  which  may 
not  necessarily  be  offered  second,  relates 
to  the  restoration  of  the  escape  clause 
procedure.  This  has  to  do  with  phase 
No.  3  involving  the  question,  After  in¬ 
jury  is  recognized  as  having  been  done, 
what  relief  will  Government  accord  the 
injured?  So  a  restoration  of  the  escape 
clause  comes  in  the  category  of  “after 
the  event.” 

Another  amendment  deals  with  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress,  and  would  per¬ 
mit  a  majority  vote  of  each  House  to 
make  effective  an  escape  clause  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
to  reinstate  the  privileged  resolution 
status  provided  by  existing  law. 

The  present  law  provides  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House.  The  pend¬ 
ing  measure  as  reported  from  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  calls  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  majority  of  each  House.  My 
amendment  calls  for  a  simple  majority, 
which  is  exactly  what  is  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  passage  of  any  law, 
including  any  tax  law,  and,  indeed,  in¬ 
cluding  any  measure  except  treaties  and 
constitutional  amendments. 

Another  amendment  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  negotiating  list  for  re¬ 
ductions  beyond  the  50-percent  limit, 
articles  with  respect  to  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  makes  peril-point  findings. 
In  other  words,  under  the  amendment, 
the  President  may  not  negotiate  beyond 
a  point  which  has  been  established  by 
the  Tariff  Commission;  and  such  arti¬ 
cles  must  be  removed  from  the  list,  so 
there  will  not  be  any  chance  of  making 
agreements  applying  to  such  items. 

Another  amendment  will  provide  very 
definite  criteria  under  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  make  its  peril-point 
or  escape-clause  findings.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  language  of  the  bill  is  quite 
vague.  We  seek  to  sharpen  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  Tariff  Commission  positive  in¬ 
structions  in  regard  to  what  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  peril  point  or  serious  injury  to 
an  American  industry  or  group  of 
workers. 

Another  amendment  will  provide  es¬ 
sential  conditions  for  granting  conces¬ 
sions  to  other  countries.  For  example, 
it  will  require  equal  treatment  for  our 
exports,  and  will  require  that  the  most- 
favored-nation  policy,  which  has  been 
our  policy  since  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  came  into  effect,  as  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  Secretary  Hull,  be  applied 
equally  by  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
particularly  by  the  Common  Market 
countries,  which  are  the  most  important 
ones.  This  amendment  will  require 
them  to  accord  the  most-favored-nation 
policy  to  other  countries,  just  as  we  do. 
In  other  words,  if  we  make  with  the 
Common  Market  countries  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  for  reduction  of  a 
tariff  from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  we, 
under  our  most-favored-nation  policy, 
extend  the  same  concession  to  other 
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countries,  such  as  Far  Eastern  countries, 
like  Japan.  Under  this  amendment,  we 
would  also  require  that  they,  too,  make 
comparable  concessions  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  bill,  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  it  ignores  to  too  great 
an  extent  our  relationships  throughout 
the  free  world,  and  seeks  to  require 
U.S.  markets  to  absorb  too  great  a  share 
of  exports  from  the  Far  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  and  also  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  By  means  of  this  most-favored-' 
nation  amendment,  we  are  trying  to  see 
to  it  that  our  good  friends  of  the  free 
world  accord  to  other  countries  the  same 
opportunity  and  privilege  to  trade  that 
we  do.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  do  more 
than  that,  but  we  ask  that  at  least  they 
extend  to  the  other  free  world  countries 
the  same  opportunity  and  privilege  that 
we  extend  to  them.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  will 
have  a  very  profound  effect  upon  our 
relationships  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

Another  amendment  requires  that  the 
United  States  must  account  for  25  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  free  world  trade  in  ar¬ 
ticles  on  which  tariffs  may  be  reduced  to 
zero.  In  other  words,  it  hardly  seems 
appropriate  that  if  we  are  not  engaged  in 
such  trade  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25 
percent  of  world  trade  on  these  items, 
the  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  zero.  In 
short,  we  must  have  a  stake  in  this  trade, 
and  we  must  be  an  important  part  of  it 
if  we  are  to  agree  that  the  tariff  shall 
be  reduced  to  zero. 

The  next  amendment  would  make  a 
peril-point  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  President  a  prerequisite  to 
negotiations.  In  other  words,  he  must 
have  the  report  in  hand  before  he  com¬ 
mences  negotiations.  The  bill  calls  for 
a  period  of  6  months  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  to  prepare  its  data. 
But  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
that  will  be  sufficient  time.  This  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  President  shall 
not  negotiate  until  he  receives  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  its  peril-point  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Now  I  come  to  my  first  amendment, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  peril  point  it¬ 
self.  I  believe  that,  first,  we  should  place 
in  perspective  just  what  we  are  going  to 
amend,  before  I  discuss  the  amendment 
itself. 

When  we  are  in  phase  1  of  making 
a  trade  agreement — that  is  to  say,  the 
preparatory  stage — section  221  deal?  with 
“Tariff  Commission  Advice.”  I  shall  read 
it: 

CHAPTER  3 - REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Sec.  221.  Tariff  Commission  Advice. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall  from  time  to  time  publish  and  furnish 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification 
or  continuance  of  United  States  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment. 
In  the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  consideration  may  be  given  to  reduc- 
ing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50-percent 
limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (l) 
the  list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  whch  such  consid¬ 
eration  may  be  given. 


(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such 
a  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  each  article  of 
its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  on  industries  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  artcles. 

That  language  was  voted  by  the  House: 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  it  includes  the 
6 -month  limitation  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  amendment  to  which  I 
last  referred  in  my  summary  of  the 
pending  amendments  has  to  do  with  that 
6 -month  limitation. 

The  committee  amendment  on  page 
10  provides  as  follows:  “so  as  to  assist 
the  President  in  making  an  informal 
judgment  as  to  the  impact  that  might 
be  caused  by  such  modifications  on 
United  States  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor.” 

At  that  point  the  Finance  Committee 
also  struck  out  from  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  the  words : 

In  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

However,  as  I  continue  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Finance  Committee  reinstated  that 
provision  later  in  the  bill. 

Next  on  page  10,  the  committee 
amendment  provides  as  follows: 

(c)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable— 

(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  ef¬ 
fects  relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  article,  taking  into  consideration 
employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  with  respect  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  industries  concerned,  and  such  other 
economic  factors  in  such  industries  as  it 
considers  relevant,  including  prices,  wages, 
sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  obsolescence  of  equipment, 
and  diversification  of  production; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  significant  change  in  employ¬ 
ment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facili¬ 
ties  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  con¬ 
cerned  which  it  believes  such  modifications 
would  cause;  and 

(4)  make  special  studies,  whenever 
deemed  to  be  warranted,  of  particular  pro¬ 
posed  modifications  affecting  United  States 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

I  think  those  additions  are  very 
important.  I  have  read  these  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
I  think  they  point  up  the  importance  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  recognize 
that  there  must  be  a  responsible,  expert 
body,  such  as  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
a  very  intimate  advisory  capacity  with 
the  President,  in  order  to  insure  that  in 
making  trade  agreements  the  President 
will  take  into  account  all  the  various 
factors  I  have  enumerated. 

But  the  one  point  that  is  missing,  and 
which  my  amendment,  now  pending, 
seeks  to  restore,  is  the  exact  point  the 
Tariff  Commission  should  find — namely, 
the  peril  point — below  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  reduce  duties  without  the 


risk  of  serious  injury  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  workers. 

My  amendment,  which  will  go  between 
lines  5  and  6  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  adds 
this  language  to  that  which  I  have  read. 
It  adds  this  language  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  language  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted  between  lines  5  and  6.  The  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(5)  find,  and  report  with  respect  to  each 
such  article — 

(A)  the  limit  to  which  modification  of 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  may  be 
made  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  102  without  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles; 
and 

(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  addi¬ 
tional  import  restrictions  required. 

So  the  amendment  adds  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  the  very  definite 
statement  of  the  limits  above  which 
modifications  can  be  made.  If  the  tariff 
on  an  item  is  20  percent,  the  Commission 
may  find  the  limit,  the  peril  point  below 
which  it  should  not  be  reduced  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury, 
may  be  10  percent. 

Under  the  House  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  committee,  no  peril  point  is 
fixed.  General  statements  are  made,  but 
there  is  no  specific  advice  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  limits  beyond  which  he 
may  not  go  because  if  he  did,  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  it  would  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  and  would  cause  substantial  un¬ 
employment  to  American  workers. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  and  any  modi¬ 
fications  of  it  which  may  occur,  the 
President  could  violate  the  peril  point; 
but  if  he  did  so,  he  would  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Congress  why  he  did  so. 

I  shall  now  make  my  argument  in 
favor  of  my  peril-point  amendment, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  eight  or  nine  other 
Senators. 

This  amendment  has  one  simple  pur¬ 
pose  :  to  reiterate  the  peril-point  findings 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  prenegotia¬ 
tion  procedure  in  trade  agreement  prep¬ 
arations. 

The  bill  as  it  reached  the  Senate  did 
not  allow  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
such  findings.  In  effect,  it  repealed 
existing  law  under  which  the  President 
is  advised  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  can  lower  duties 
without  running  a  risk  of  seriously  in¬ 
juring  domestic  industries,  agriculture, 
and  workers. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  ob¬ 
viously  worried  about  the  skimpy  gesture 
which  the  House  bill  makes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  providing  the  President  with 
advice  of  this  kind  before  he  negotiates. 
But  the  committee  amendments,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  stop  short  of  requiring 
the  Commission  to  do  what  it  has  been 
doing  for  the  past  11  years — to  wit, 
actually  finding  the  extent  to  which 
duties  can  be  cut  without  causing  injury. 

The  committee  amendments  make  a 
great  show  of  describing  all  the  econom¬ 
ic  factors  the  Commission  is  to  investi- 
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gate,  analyze,  describe,  and  study  in 
preparing  its  report  to  the  President. 
Yet  the  committee  failed  to  find  the 
words  to  say  simply  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  use  its  expert  judgment  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  all  these  data — 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
duties  on  particular  articles  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  negotiation  can  safely  be 
reduced. 

No  conclusion  is  called  for. 

Why  do  we  have  a  Tariff  Commission 
if  we  are  unwilling  to  trust  its  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  safe  limits  for  tariff  change? 
It  is  undeniable  that  somebody  will  de¬ 
cide  how  far  to  cut  these  tariffs.  Some¬ 
body  will  have  to  make  that  decision  in 
connection  with  trade  agreements.  Is 
the  President’s  judgment  better  than  the 
Commission’s?  We  all  know  that  the 
President  cannot  make  such  judgments 
himself.  He  is  bound  to  be  dependent 
on  the  advice  of  others.  Who,  then, 
will  make  them? 

The  members  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
Their  nominations  are  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
required  to  have  expert  knowledge  in 
these  matters.  The  law  requires  them 
to  have  expert  knowledge  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  their  experience,  being  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  these  areas  of  inquiry, 
certainly  fortifies  their  abilities  to  make 
such  judgments. 

Is  it  not  better  to  have  these  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  whose  selection  we  all  par¬ 
ticipate  through  the  confirmation  proc¬ 
ess,  draw  informed  conclusions  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  tariffs  can  be  safely  re¬ 
duced,  than  unknown  persons  in  the 
Executive  branch — probably  in  the  State 
Department — who  never  have  to  answer 
to  us  for  their  conduct? 

It  is  said  by  administration  spokesmen 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  says  they 
cannot  do  this  job  with  precision.  But 
the  peril  point  procedure  has  never  been 
regarded  as  a  precision  after-the-fact 
type  of  determination,  because  it  obvi¬ 
ously  deals  with  the  probable  effect  of 
a  tariff  cut  on  future  events. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
missioners  themselves  did  not  testify  be¬ 
fore  either  the  Finance  Committee,  or 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  Tariff  Commissioners  did  testify, 
however,  on  the  1958  Extension  Act  when 
it  was  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  Commission  then  cor¬ 
rectly  described  the  nature  of  the  peril 
point  procedure.  Its  description  is  of 
great  importance  to  our  present  study 
of  the  peril  point  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  Commission — all  of  them — told  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1958  as 
follows  : 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
peril-point  provision,  insofar  as  it  involves 
the  determination  by  the  Commission  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  rate  of  duty  might  be  re¬ 
duced  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  forecasting  process. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  a  considered  Judgment  the  value 
of  which  is  recognized  only  because  made  by 
an  agency  which  is  expected  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  prescience  in  this  area  by 
reason  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  Import  competition  on  do¬ 
mestic  Industries. 


That  is  what  the  Commissioners  told 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  1958,  in  the  85th  Congress.  That 
quotation  is  taken  directly  from  the 
hearings  held  at  that  time  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in 
part  1,  page  245. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
this  description  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  no  one  can  seriously  suppose 
the  peril  point  findings  to  be  made  with 
precision.  They  are  forecasts,  but  highly 
informed  forecasts  by  the  agency  most 
qualified  to  make  such  forecasts. 

I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
only  agency  qualified  to  make  such  fore¬ 
casts  is  the  agency  established  especially 
with  the  knowledge,  equipment,  experi¬ 
ence,  time,  and  responsibility  of  making 
such  forecasts. 

So  the  objection  now  voiced  by  the 
administration  that  the  peril  point  find¬ 
ings  are  not  always  precise  is  beside  the 
point.  It  begs  the  question.  The  issue 
is,  Do  we  want  the  Preseident  to  have 
before  him  when  he  acts  a  blueprint 
that  will  help  him  structure  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  safety  for  our  domestic 
industries?  Or,  conversely,  do  we  want 
him  to  proceed  without  any  knowledge 
of  where  an  informed  expert  body  would 
draw  the  line  between  safety  and 
danger? 

That  is  the  difference  between  accept¬ 
ing  my  amendment  and  not  having  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  would  fortify  the 
President  with  expert  advice;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  would  be  free 
to  act  only  on  very  general  advice,  which 
would  not  point  up  the  line  at  which 
safety  ends  and  peril  or  danger  begins. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  President 
is  free  to  cut  duties  beyond  the  limits 
set  in  the  peril  point  forecasts  of  the 
Commission,  providing  only  that  he  ex¬ 
plain  to  Congress  his  reason  for  doing  so. 
The  amendment  would  not  hamstring 
the  President.  He  could  violate  the 
peril  point  if  he  came  to  the  Congress 
and  explained  why  he  was  doing  so. 

In  the  recent  Dillon  round  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  President  Kennedy  cut  many  du¬ 
ties  more  deeply  than  the  Commission’s 
peril  point  findings  forecast  could  safely 
be  done.  So  the  existence  of  the  find¬ 
ings  would  not  tie  the  President’s  hands, 
as  is  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment.  The  findings  are  designed 
to  help  him  do  a  better  job  with  precise 
information  and  expert  advice. 

Let  it  be  clear,  too,  that  the  bill,  either 
before  or  after  the  Committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  221,  would  not  save 
any  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  time,  nor 
result  in  any  more  expeditious  proce¬ 
dure. 

I  have  read  all  the  things  they  are 
supposed  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Commission  in  a  memorandum  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
said: 

Section  221  of  the  bill  does  not  call  for 
the  fixing  of  specific  peril  point  rates  but 
calls  for  judgments  and  evaluations  based 
on  specified  criteria  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  Commission,  would  impose  a  much 
greater  burden  than  that  imposed  by  the 
existing  peril  point  provision. 

That  statement  is  found  in  the  tran¬ 
script  of  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee,  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  part  2,  page  1004. 

The  Commission  did  not  testify  to 
this.  The  Commission  prepared  a  mem¬ 
orandum.  As  I  pointed  out  previously, 
the  Commission  has  not  been  heard 
either  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  or  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  This  strikes  me  as 
strange,  because  that  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  body  in  connection  with  this  whole 
problem.  For  some  reason,  unknown  to 
me,  the  Commission  has  not  been  heard. 
I  do  not  say  that  critically  of  either 
committee,  but  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  was  not  called 
upon  to  testify  before  either  of  the  com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  presenting  the  amendment  to 
reinstate  the  peril-point  procedure.  The 
peril-point  determination  and  procedure 
is  one  which  should  be  very  helpful  to 
the  President. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  I  believe  about  1916.  The  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  has  the  staff,  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  know-how  to  make  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  American  economy  and 
the  effect  of  imports  and  exports. 

Under  the  existing  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  Tariff  Commission  studies 
an  item  and  then  advises  the  President 
how  far  he  can  safely  go  in  lowering  the 
tariff.  I  call  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  peril-point  finding  is 
never  made  public.  It  can  never  be  used 
to  embarrass  the  President.  Our  own 
people  do  not  have  it.  Those  who  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  foreign  country  do  not 
have  it. 

The  best  equipped  agency  in  the  U.S. 
Government  to  advise  the  President  at 
what  point  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go 
further  provides  the  information. 

We  would  not  be  hamstringing  the 
President. 

I  think  this  proposal  has  a  wider  ap¬ 
plication,  too.  Our  trade  agreement 
program  heretofore  has  been  a  program 
to  expand  business,  to  create  more  jobs, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  hurt  any¬ 
body.  If  we  should  abandon  the  peril- 
point  principle  and  set  up  first  aid  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  way  for  industries  which 
are  hurt,  by  way  of  loans  to  business  and 
by  way  of  special  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  to  workers  who  might  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  imports,  what  we 
really  would  be  doing  would  be  abandon¬ 
ing  the  trade  agreements  program  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  not  to  hurt  the  American 
economy  ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  “no  injury”  policy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  goes  back  to  the  very  first  day  it 
became  law.  It  was  a  part  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  then  Secretary  Hull.  It  was 
part  of  the  policy  of  then  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  adopted 
and  followed  by  the  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration  and  by  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower. 
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The  Senator  has  made  an  important 
point.  The  bill  would  establish  a  brand- 
new  policy,  which  would  be  to  scrap  the 
so-called  no-injury  policy  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  in  the  heart  of  the  bill,  that  the 
program  would  cause  much  disemploy¬ 
ment  of  American  workers.  Under  title 
III  of  the  bill  there  would  be  set  up  a 
so-called  adjustment  assistance  program 
to  offer  loans  to  the  companies  badly 
hurt — perhaps  even  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — by  excessive  imports,  and  a  dole 
to  American  workers  through  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a  retraining  program, 
which  would  be  very  difficult  for  men 
to  do  after  they  attain  the  age  of  45  or 
50  years.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  accept  a  retraining 
program. 

In  my  State  I  know  that  this  is  one 
of  the  things  about  which  the  workers 
are  very  apprehensive. 

There  is  also  a  provision  that  if  there 
is  no  place  in  the  home  State  where  the 
men  who  have  had  retraining  can  use 
their  new  skills,  the  Government  will 
pay  their  expenses  to  South  Dakota  or 
some  other  State,  to  begin  life  all  over 
again  at  the  age  of  45  or  50  years. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
provisions  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  because  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contemplates,  deliberately  disem¬ 
ployment  of  American  workers  and  the 
setting  up,  as  the  Senator  says,  of  first 
aid  stations  and  hospitals  to  take  care 
of  those  seriously  injured. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  this  debate,  very 
early  in  the  debate,  by  pointing  out  these 
facets  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Is 
it  not  also  true  that  if  a  decision  can  be 
made  by  the  negotiator  to  injure  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  that  same  decision 
assists  a  foreign  industry?  So  it  trans¬ 
fers  jobs  from  one  place  to  another.  If 
that  is  not  a  managed  economy  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  decision,  how  would  one  be 
created? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
If  the  President  avails  himself  of  the 
powers  that  he  seems  so  eager  to  possess 
and  which  are  accorded  him  under  the 
House  bill  and  even  under  the  Senate 
version  as  modified,  I  believe  that  we  can 
expect  to  see  our  already  serious  un¬ 
employment  situation,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  worries  of  this  administration 
and  one  of  the  great  worries  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  become  more  serious  because  of 
the  workers  who  will  be  deliberately  dis¬ 
employed  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  making  trade  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  cause  serious  injury.  I 
think  that  is  the  principal  issue  involved 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  has  asked,  Are 
we  going  to  depart  from  a  no-injury 
policy,  which  has  been  the  basic  policy 
in  connection  with  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  since  its  inception,  or  are  we 
going  to  adopt  a  new  policy  which  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  order  to  make  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  presumably  to  increase  our 
exports — whether  or  not  it  would  really 
do  so  is  a  question  we  shall  have  to  get 
into  a  little  later — we  would  have  to  dis¬ 
employ  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers. 


That  is  my  basic  reservation  about  the 
whole  bill.  I  am  glad  to  make  clear  that 
heretofore,  from  time  to  time,  when  it 
has  come  to  the  Senate  floor,  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Randall  Commission  in 
1953  and  1954,  which  reviewed  the  whole 
question  of  our  foreign  economic  policy 
and  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  So  I 
am  no  stranger  to  the  issue.  I  am  one 
who,  I  think,  has  taken  and  wants  to 
take  a  so-called  liberal  attitude  toward 
foreign  trade.  I  want  to  see  our  exports 
increased.  I  want  to  see  the  people  of 
our  country  have  the  benefit  of  improved 
trade  agreements  which  will  give  us  a 
wider  variety  of  imports  and  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  prices  in  line  in  this 
country  to  some  extent.  All  of  that  I 
believe  in  very  much.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  proposal  that  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  deliberately  to 
vacate  the  no-injury  policy,  which  has 
been  the  historic  policy,  and  substitute 
for  it  economic  hospitals  and  first  aid 
stations,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  said,  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age.  We  do  not  know  just  how  far  he 
will  go  with  the  program.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  sit  here  and  take  action 
which  would  surely  increase  substan¬ 
tially  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  generous  in  yielding.  I  wish  to 
make  one  further  observation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  No  Senator  has  been 
more  devoted  to  finding  the  truth  on  this 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure,  and  over  the 
years  has  acquired  much  more  knowl¬ 
edge  about  this  subject  than  most  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  possess.  So  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  today  for  the  re¬ 
marks  he  has  made  and  is  making  in 
connection  with  the  measure.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  is  overly  generous.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  for 
24  years.  During  that  time  I  have  never 
seen  a  bill  presented  to  the  Congress 
that  openly  admitted  that  one  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives  was  to  close  businesses  and 
create  unemployment.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  proponents  of  the  bill  cite  one 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
in  which  a  proposal  of  any  kind  was 
presented  with  the  announced  objective 
of  closing  factories,  production  plants, 
and  distributing  plants  and  the  ending 
of  jobs  held  by  American  citizens.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment, 
and,  incidentally,  of  other  amendments 
which  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  for  his 
persistence  and  farsightedness  in  advo¬ 
cating  certain  amendments  to  the  trade 


expansion  bill  of  1962.  It  was  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  join  with  him  in  cosponsoring  a  se¬ 
ries  of  37  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
were  designed  to  provide  the  President 
with  definite  congressional  guidelines  in 
the  administration  of  the  far-reaching 
powers  granted  to  him  by  this  measure. 

The  particular  amendment,  which  was 
one  of  the  37,  and  is  presently  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  incorporate  the  existing 
peril  point  procedure  into  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  H.R.  11970.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  vital  addition  to  this  bill  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
many  of  our  domestic  industries.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  is  mak¬ 
ing  that  point  very  clearly.  The  peril- 
point  concept  was  implicit  in  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  the  initiation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  in  1934.  This  concept  was  one 
which  arose  out  of  necessity  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  was  by  no  means  a  last 
minute  congressional  thought  to  hamper 
our  trade  negotiators.  In  fact,  the  peril- 
point  procedure  existed  only  through 
practice  until  it  was  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress  in  1948.  It  has  existed  in  our 
law,  with  certain  amendments,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1951. 

The  peril-point  policy  is  designed  to 
avoid  trade  commitments  that  may  be 
seriously  injurious  to  domestic  industries. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  the  President  is  directed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of 
articles  which  may  be  considered  for 
modification  or  continuance  of  U.S. 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or 
continuance  of  U.S.  duty-free  or  excise 
treatment.  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
directed  to  advise  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  article  as  to  the  probable 
economic  affect  of  modifications  of  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  on  industries 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.  Even  though  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  did  add  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  specifying  the  criteria 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  study,  this  section 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  present  peril- 
point  procedure.  I  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  would  direct  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  duties  could  be  re¬ 
duced  on  each  such  article  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  directed 
to  make  this  determination  as  to  the 
limit  below  which  duties  should  not  be 
reduced.  This  finding  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  no  doubt  be  valuable 
information  to  the  President  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries.  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  this  amendment  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  incorporate  it  into 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  11970. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  able  Senator, 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  for 
his  very  pointed  remarks.  I  certainly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  important  that  we  stick  to 
the  “no  injury”  policy,  for  many  reasons. 
One  is  that  in  manufacturing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  of  last  year — and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  situation  has  changed  very 
much  since  then — the  average  wage  rate 
in  the  Common  Market  countries  was 
appi-oximately  55  to  60  cents  an  hour. 
Some  were  below  55  cents  and  some  were 
a  little  more  than  55  cents.  However 
the  average  for  factory  workers  was 
of  that  order.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  $2.29  an 
hour.  In  Japan,  it  was  28  cents  an  hour, 
including  fringe  benefits.  That  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wage  differential. 

In  spite  of  that,  there  are  many  items 
in  connection  with  which  we  have  ex¬ 
pertise  or  special  know-how,  and  special 
mass  production  procedures,  which  ac¬ 
tually  enable  us  to  compete  with  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries.  However,  those 
countries  are  rapidly  modernizing  and 
renovating  their  plants.  I  am  told  by 
American  manufacturers  who  have 
toured  those  countries,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  have  caught  up  with  us 
and  have  even  exceeded  us  in  some  in¬ 
stances  in  the  means  of  production,  in 
the  expertness  of  produtcion,  and  in  the 
reduction  of  costs. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
make  agreements  with  the  modernized 
Common  Market,  with  the  revitalized  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  that  in  making  agree¬ 
ments  the  President  take  into  account 
some  point  below  which  he  should  not  go 
in  reducing  duties,  lest  he  cause  serious 
injury  to  American  workers  and  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  because  of  the  very  wide  cost 
differential. 

Many  agencies  have  studied  this  prob¬ 
lem,  among  them  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board.  It  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  question  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  labor  cost  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  connection  with  our  ability  to 
compete  on  any  manufactured  item. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
certain  disadvantages  insofar  as  costs 
are  concerned,  and  that  we  wish  him,  in 
making  trade  agreements,  to  be  fortified 
with  precise  information  prepared  by 
experts,  who  would  tell  him  how  far  he 
could  go  without  causing  serious  injury. 
If  he  wished  to  violate  the  so-called  peril 
point  or  to  exceed  it,  some  special  rea¬ 
son — he  has  done  it  in  the  past  and  he 
may  have  good  reason  to  do  it  again — at 
least  he  would  know,  when  he  went  into 
negotiations,  where  the  line  was  beyond 
which  he  could  not  go  without  causing 
serious  injury. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  eminently 
correct.  The  peril-point  procedure  is 
merely  a  safety  device  prior  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  escape  clause  is  a  safety  ‘ 
device  after  an  agreement.  Several 
Presidents  have  used  the  peril-point 


procedure,  and  it  has  been  valuable,  and 
of  great  assistance  to  them.  Although  it 
was  put  into  practice  first  by  administra¬ 
tive  action,  Congress  thought  so  highly 
of  it  that  it  was  adopted  into  law.  It  has 
served  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  position  on  the  magnificent  pres¬ 
entation  he  is  making  today  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  know  of  any  case  in 
the  past  when  the  existence  of  the  peril- 
point  restriction  has  seriously  impaired 
the  power  of  any  previous  President  in 
any  negotiations  acting  under  his  au¬ 
thority  to  develop  the  necessary  trade 
relationship? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  watched  this  situa¬ 
tion  very  carefully,  certainly  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  I  have  attended  a  meeting 
of  GATT  as  a  senatorial  observer.  I 
agree  that  there  has  never  been  any 
question  raised  regarding  the  usefulness 
of 'the  peril -point  procedure,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  criticism  of  it.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  a  useful  and  valuable 
tool.  The  President  has  on  occasion  vio¬ 
lated  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Under  our  proposed 
amendment,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  a  cosponsor,  the  President  could 
violate  it  again  if  he  explained  to  Con¬ 
gress  why  he  did  so.  Perhaps  that  ex¬ 
planation  would  be  well  received  in  Con¬ 
gress.  All  we  say  is  that  he  should  have 
that  information  on  the  peril  point,  the 
point  beyond  which  he  should  not  go 
without  causing  serious  injury. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
value  of  the  peril-point  provision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  warning,  a  guide¬ 
line.  The  present  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  wide  use  of 
guidelines  in  wage  negotiations.  This 
is  a  guideline  in  tariff  negotiations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  President  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  fly  blind  without  peril-point 
information  will  inevitably  run  into 
trouble.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  renegotiate,  painfully,  some 
agreement  he  may  have  made  if  he  does 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  warning 
that  the  peril-point  process  provides  for. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  thank  him  for  his  observation.  He  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  will  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  shall  conclude  rather  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  called  up  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  dealing  with 
the  peril  point,  merely  requires  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  do  the  job  in  fu¬ 
ture  trade-agreement  preparations  that 
it  has  done  for  the  past  11  years;  namely, 
indicate  to  the  President  the  extent  to 
which  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  on  each  article  scheduled  for 
negotiation  can  be  changed  without,  in 
the  Commission’s  judgment,  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  imports  so  large  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  any 
domestic  industry,  segment  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  workers.  In  describing  the  task 
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to  be  performed  by  the  Commission  in 
this  respect,  the  amendment  uses  the 
language  of  existing  law. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  innova¬ 
tion.  We  are  asking  for  the  restoration 
of  existing  law.  The  amendment  would 
do  two  things :  It  would  require  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  peril  point  findings,  and 
it  would  require  the  President  to  explain 
to  Congress  his  reason  for  doing  so  if 
he  goes  beyond  the  peril  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  article. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that,  because  it 
is  so  important.  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  amendment.  It  would  require  the 
Commission  to  make  peril-point  find¬ 
ings,  and  it  would  require  the  President 
to  explain  to  Congress.his  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  so  if  it  goes  beyond  the  peril  point  on 
any  article.  That  is  the  heart  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
would  in  any  way  hamstring  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  any  agent  who  may  go  out  to 
make  a  trade  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  President  and  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  question  of  the 
peril  point,  the  President  himself  as¬ 
sured  all  of  us  that  peril  points  would 
be  a  part  of  his  trade  program.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  said: 

We  are  not  neglecting  the  safeguards 
provided  by  peril  points. 

This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  President  said : 

We  are  not  neglecting  the  safeguards  pro¬ 
vided  by  peril  points. 

Apparently  Mr.  Ball,  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  or  someone  else  in  the 
official  family  has  since  overruled  the 
President’s  own  preference  as  stated  at 
that  time.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  to 
decide  the  policy;  ours  the  duty  to  set  the 
standards  for  use  by  the  President  of 
the  power  we  delegate  to  him. 

The  peril-point  findings  have  been  a 
key  part  of  that  policy  and  those  stand¬ 
ards  for  more  than  a  decade.  No  good 
reason  has  been  given  for  abandoning 
them.  They  have  worked  well.  Let  us 
retain  them.  The  bill  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  more  power  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  President  has  been  entrusted  with 
by  Congress.  At  the  very  least,  let  us 
require  the  President  to  proceed  with  as 
sharp  a  set  of  tools  and  as  good  a  set 
of  safeguards  as  his  predecessors  have 
been  provided  with  and  required  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re¬ 
marks  for  the  present  in  connection  with 
this  amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush],  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  a  number  of  other  Senators,  in¬ 
cluding  myself.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendments  is  to  reestablish  the  peril- 
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point  provisions  of  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  criticism  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  Sena¬ 
tors  can  be  present  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  this  presentation.  Yesterday  I 
noted  that  10  Senate  committees  were 
scheduled  to  meet  at  10  a.m.,  and  the 
Senate  itself  met  at  10  a.m.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  if  the  average  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  in  attendance  at  each  committee 
meeting  was  15,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  any  Senators  present  ir. 
the  Senate  Chamber.  This  situation 
makes  quite  difficult  the  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Senate  Chamber  during 
the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

It  is  my  belief  that  abandonment  of 
the  peril-point  procedures  is  so  serious 
that  we  should  record  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  that  a  major  change  of 
policy  is  being  made. 

Heretofore  the  President  has  been  em¬ 
powered  to  negotiate  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  lower  tariffs  by  50  percent. 
Under  the  pending  bill  he  can  go  beyond 
50  percent.  On  a  long  list  of  articles, 
he  can  wipe  them  out. 

Heretofore  guidelines  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  an 
agency  established  to  study  this  one 
problem  and  nothing  else.  It  studies 
tariffs,  imports,  exports,  import  fees, 
licenses,  embargoes,  and  all  such  sub¬ 
jects.  The  wealth  of  information  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  is  an  asset  to 
this  Government. 

In  the  past,  before  a  President  began 
negotiating,  the  Tariff  Commission  de¬ 
livered  to  him  studies  about  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  particular  commodity 
under  consideration,  and  designated  a 
point  beyond  which  any  lessening  of  the 
protection  to  our  country  would  create 
a  peril.  The  administration  bill  before 
us  asks  that  that  protection  be  wiped 
out.  It  is  true  that  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  is  still  empowered  to  study,  but, 
insofar  as  relates  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  making  a  determination  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  President,  the  bill  before  us, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  would 
eliminate  that  provision. 

Such  a  procedure  will  not  help  the 
President.  Why,  then,  is  it  being  pro¬ 
posed?  It  is  being  proposed  because  we 
are  asked  in  this  trade  agreement  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  a  major  change  in  pol¬ 
icy.  The  record  will  show  that  when  the 
present  trade  agreement  program  was 
inaugurated,  back  in  the  days  of  Cordell 
Hull,  it  was  said,  “Here  is  something  to 
put  America  to  work.  We  are  going  to 
stimulate  foreign  trade  and  make  jobs 
and  improve  business  in  this  country.” 

The  proponents  of  the  program  fell 
short  of  their  goal,  but  at  least  that  was 
their  objective;  and  a  phrase  has  been 
used  down  through  the  years,  the  “no 
hurt  policy.”  The  procedure  that  Amer¬ 
ica  would  lessen  her  trade  barriers  to 
encourage  trade  up  to  the  point  of  not 
hurting  anyone  was  a  sound  procedure. 
The  bill  before  us  says,  in  substance,  “We 
are  going  to  hurt  people.  We  are  going 
to  cause  unemployment.  We  are  going 
to  close  factories  and  other  business.  We 
are  going  to  lessen  the  farmer’s  market. 
In  so  doing  we  are  going  to  pay  some  un¬ 
employment  compensation  over  and 


above  what  other  unemployed  persons 
receive.” 

The  bill  also  provides  for  special  loans 
to  businesses  that  are  “put  on  the  rocks” 
by  reason  of  the  trade  program.  So, 
coupled  with  that  concept  of  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  hurt  America,  we  are  asked  to 
take  the  peril-point  guideline  away  from 
the  President. 

Such  a  proposal  does  not  make  sense. 
The  peril-point  guideline  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  Presidents.  The  peril 
point,  as  we  know  it  in  the  statute,  came 
into  being  under  President  Truman.  It 
was  created  by  the  Congress.  However, 
back  in  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
there  was  an  announced  policy  that  the 
powers  to  negotiate  would  not  be  used  to 
hurt  American  business  and  employment. 
As  the  program  progressed,  that  policy 
was  formalized  into  a  statute,  and  the 
peril-point  procedure  was  established. 

Under  President  Truman,  the  peril 
point  was  either  never  pierced  or  seldom 
pierced.  His  negotiators,  when  they 
were  confidentially  advised  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  here  was  a  point  of 
danger  of  peril  beyond  which  they  should 
not  go,  observed  it. 

Under  the  8  years  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  he  observed  the  peril  point,  which 
the  President  is  not  required  to  do.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions  President  Eisenhower, 
for  some  good  reason,  went  beyond  the 
point  of  peril  as  designated  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Under  the  present  administration  the 
peril  point  has  been  disregarded  many 
times.  I  thought  the  calculation  was  62 
times,  but  it  has  been  reported  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  pierced  the  peril  point 
nearly  70  times. 

Is  not  that  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  maintain  the  peril- 
point  procedure  in  the  law?  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  here  as 
the  representatives  of  sovereign  States; 
and  that  we  must  protect  certain  rights 
of  the  States.  We  have  certain  obliga¬ 
tions,  including  the  one  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  regulate  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  shall 
impose  taxes,  which  include  tariffs  and 
import  duties.  The  Founding  Fathers 
were  so  concerned  about  this  factor  that 
they  provided  that  all  bills  to  impose 
taxes  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  body  close  to  the 
American  people  and  responsible  to  them 
by  election  every  2  years.  In  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  we  delegate  to  the  President 
power  over  a  wide  range  of  taxes.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  retain  in  the  law 
the  established  guidelines. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  retain 
these  guidelines  in  the  law,  so  that  it 
will  be  understood  that  tariffs  and  trade 
are  economic  matters  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  We  should  not  abandon  all 
basic  economics  and  basic  law  with  the 
idea  that  somehow  miracles  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  in  the 
State  Department  who  would  like  to  have 
the  power  to  go  to  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  say,  “You  vote 
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with  us  in  the  United  Nations  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  issue,  and  we  will  buy  X  tons  of  a 
certain  product  from  you.” 

Let  us  analyze  that  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  such  action  would  violate  the 
fundamental  rule  that  a  person  cannot 
buy  friendship.  It  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  understanding  that  if  a  person 
does  “buy”  a  friend,  that  friend  does  not 
stay  “bought.” 

Another  very  serious  thing  is  involved. 
Suppose  other  nations  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  voted  with  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  principle.  Would  we  ignore 
those  nations?  Would  we  not  give  to 
them  trade  benefits  by  which  we 
“bought”  the  vote  of  the  less  principled 
leader?  I  think  not.  That  would  not 
work.  It  would  not  be  good  diplomacy. 
It  would  not  be  good  trade  legislation. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  a  number 
of  limits  and  guidelines  in  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  law,  but  even  in  that  regard  our 
trade  program  has  not  been  free  from 
criticism.  The  United  States,  by  moving 
trade  and  tariffs  into  the  diplomatic 
arena,  has  fought  a  losing  battle.  It  has 
allowed  foreign  countries  to  impose  many 
nontariff  barriers  such  as  quotas,  em¬ 
bargoes,  import  licenses,  unreasonable 
inspections,  variable  import  fees,  cur¬ 
rency  manipulations,  and  other  harass¬ 
ment^. 

How  have  we  gotten  along  in  obtain¬ 
ing  trade  concessions?  The  result  has 
not  been  very  praiseworthy.  We  have 
negotiated  away  80  percent  of  our  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  Our  tariffs  are  down  80 
percent  from  where  they  were  when  this 
program  was  initiated. 

The  average  duty  on  dutiable  goods 
coming  into  the  United  States  is  11  per¬ 
cent.  That  disregards  the  fact  that 
about  40  percent  of  our  imports  come  in 
duty  free.  Were  we  to  take  an  across- 
the-board  average,  the  average  duty 
would  be  around  6  percent. 

Do  Senators  know  what  is  the  average 
tariff  for  other  industrial  nations?  It 
is  14  percent.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  low  tariff  countries  of  the  world. 

I  will  cite  some  instances  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Senators. 

When  American  manufacturers  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  automobiles  in  Europe,  the 
tariff  is  22  y2  percent.  In  addition,  the 
value  of  the  currency  may  be  changed 
while  the  article  is  being  shipped  over¬ 
seas.  There  may  be  inspection  fees. 

What  is  the  tariff  when  a  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturer  ships  an  automobile  to  Amer¬ 
ica?  It  is  6  y2  percent. 

In  the  capital  city  of  the  great  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
part — Lincoln,  Nebr. — a  great  amount  of 
candy  is  made.  More  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  than 
in  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise 
there.  What  are  the  components  of 
candy?  They  are  agricultural  products; 
sugar,  milk,  dried  milk,  butter,  nuts,  and 
so  on. 

Do  Senators  know  how  much  the  tariff 
would  amount  to  were  we  to  ship  candy 
to  European  countries?  There  would  be 
a  30 -percent  tariff.  We  would  be 
charged  30  percent  to  send  our  candy 
there;  and  some  countries  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it  to  come  in,  because  of  a  require¬ 
ment  for  import  licenses. 
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Some  Senators  may  have  visited  stores 
in  this  city  and  seen  on  display  more 
foreign  candy  than  American  candy. 
The  tariff  on  candy  which  comes  to  the 
United  States  is  14  percent.  That  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  agricultural  products. 
It  involves  American  labor. 

There  are  some  other  discriminations. 
The  manufacturers  of  candy  in  foreign 
countries  buy  sugar  much  cheaper  than 
our  manufacturers  can  buy  it,  although 
sugar  is  the  greatest  bargain  the  house¬ 
wife  has  when  she  goes  shopping.  They 
buy  their  milk  and  butter  free  from  the 
American  support  price  system.  This 
enables  them  to  take  over  a  considerable 
market  in  this  country. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  agricultural 
products  and  the  need  to  export  them. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  imports  as  great  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  agricultural  products  as  it  ex¬ 
ports. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
stated  that  one-sixth  of  our  production 
goes  to  exports;  that  1  acre  out  of  6  is 
used  for  foreign  customers.  That  is  true. 
But  also  one-sixth  of  our  consumption 
of  agricultural  products  is  consumption 
of  imported  products. 

That  is  only  half  the  story.  We  pay  a 
subsidy  to  export  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  How  much  was  that  last  year?  It 
was  $1.9  billion,  or  substantially  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  exports. 

Under  the  variable  duties  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  within  the  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries,  the  products  of  the  American 
farmer  face  a  tariff  in  the  Common 
Market  countries  as  of  August  1,  1962,  at 
least  six  times  as  high  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tariff  on  identical  items  im¬ 
ported  from  Common  Market  countries 
into  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  trade  can  be  mutually 
advantageous.  I  believe  that  we  can  en¬ 
ter  into  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  that  will  help  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  will  help  the  foreign  countries. 
But  trade  is  a. two-way  street.  Did  Sen¬ 
ators  ever  do  business  with  someone  who 
did  not  have  enough  sense  to  look  out 
for  his  own  interest,  and  then  come  away 
from  the  bargaining  table  knowing  that 
the  other  person  was  a  fool?  How  much 
respect  does  that  leave  one  of  the  bar¬ 
gainers? 

I  say  that  the  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  expect  the  United  States 
to  protect  its  own  industries.  They  will 
respect  us  if  we  do.  They  realize  that 
this  legislation  will  help  our  dollar  bal¬ 
ances.  They  realize  it  will  stop  the  drain 
of  our  gold.  They  realize  that  a  strong 
economy  here  will  maintain  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  The  members  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  as  well  as  the 
whole  free  world,  have  everything  to  gain 
by  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  A  mo¬ 
ment  ago  the  able  Senator  said  that  we 
imported  as  much  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  as  we  exported.  It  is,  in  fact,  true 


that  we  import  more  than  we  export.  If 
it  were  not  for  our  highly  subsidized 
exports,  we  would  be  importing  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  we  are  exporting. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  nation  in  the  world  which  has 
a  great  surplus  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  permits  sizable  imports  of 
that  same  commodity? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not.  If  a  country 
did  so,  we  could  not  respect  them  for  it. 
The  first  step  in  securing  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  to  have  them 
respect  each  other.  Uncle  Sam  has  sur¬ 
plus  problems.  He  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  support  agriculture.  He  then 
goes  to  the  bargaining  table  and  says, 
“We  shall  import  more  agricultural 
products.  Who  at  that  bargaining  table 
would  have  faith  in  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  under  such  a  procedure? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I,  like 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska,  believe 
that  we  must  export  if  we  wish  to  im¬ 
port.  But  the  program  has  not  been  re¬ 
ciprocal,  at  least  so  far  as  agricultural 
commodities  are  concerned.  Foreign 
countries  have  not  been  reducing  their 
tariffs  as  we  have  been  reducing  them 
here.  Furthermore,  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  basic  segments  of  our  economy. 
About  40  percent  of  the  entire  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  American  economy  is 
through  agriculture.  But  agriculture 
does  not  have  a  representative  on  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  anyone  adjusting 
tariffs  between  foreign  countries.  So 
long  as  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how 
one  representing  a  farm  State  could  vote 
for  a  bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  Certainly  not  in  its  present  form. 
One  of  its  basic  weaknessess  would  be 
cured  by  the  adoption  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  maintenance  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  of  the  amendment  now  pending  to 
restore  the  peril  point  procedure.  That 
amendment  would  not  rectify  all  the 
problems.  However,  it  will  continue  to 
help.  Its  repeal  will  make  the  situation 
much  worse. 

Mr.  President,  lest  I  be  misunderstood, 
let  me  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
European  Common  Market  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  entity.  It  will  lead  to  greater 
unity  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It 
will  elevate  their  economies  and 
strengthen  their  political  ties.  It  is  a 
fortress  against  international  commu¬ 
nism,  and  our  national  policy  should  be 
to  encourage  and  cooperate  with  the 
Common  Market.  The  bill  presented  by 
the  committee  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Euorpean  nations.  Both 
need  the  other.  Whatever  weakens  the 
United  States  weakens  Europe. 

What  is  the  Common  Market?  The 
Common  Market  for  Europe  is  carrying 
out  the  plan  that  was  carried  out  by  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  when  they 
formed  the  Union  on  this  continent.  At 
that  time  the  Delegates  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  abolished  tariff  and 
other  trade  barriers  between  the  Thir¬ 
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teen  States  and  all  States  to  be  added. 
But  they  did  not  end  there.  They  built 
a  tariff  wall  around  the  Union  of  States. 
Did  it  work?  It  built  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth. 

Now,  belatedly,  Europe  has  created  a 
Common  Market.  Their  objective  is 
gradually  to  eliminate  all  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  making  up  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  But  they  do  not  end 
there.  They  have  their  trade  barriers 
around  their  entire  common  territory. 
It  will  make  them  strong.  It  will  lead 
to  political  unity.  It  will  lead  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  that  will  cause  fear  in 
the  Kremlin.  We  should  encourage 
them.  We  should  cooperate  with  them. 
We  should  go  to  the  conference  table, 
not  as  saps  thinking  that  we  can  buy 
our  way  out  and  that  wise  guys  in  gov¬ 
ernment  can  close  factories,  create  un¬ 
employment,  and  somehow  it  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  overall  good.  We  should 
go  to  the  conference  table  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  Market  respecting 
them,  protecting  our  own  people,  and, 
starting  from  that  premise,  work  out 
trade  arrangements  that  will  help  both 
nations. 

I  remind  Senators  that  America  has 
always  encouraged  imports.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  our  imports  have  no  tariff. 
There  is  no  tariff  on  coffee,  bananas,  and 
a  long  list  of  commodities.  The  South 
American  countries  impose  an  export  fee 
on  coffee.  But  we  encourage  free  trade 
in  it  because,  up  until  the  admission  of 
Hawaii,  it  was  not  competitive  with  any 
of  the  American  States  and  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  all  to  encourage  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  if  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now,  would  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
lack  of  confidence,  and  the  stalemate  in 
the  country. 

Does  any  Senator  know  any  business¬ 
man  or  anyone  else  who  really  believes 
the  United  States  is  on  the  move?  They 
might  so  believe  if  Washington  would 
close  up  shop  for  a  few  months.  But  tax 
philosophy,  trade  programs,  and  other 
important  pronouncements  emanating 
from  the  administration  all  end  up  in 
confusion,  indecision,  loss  of  prestige  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  a  weakening  of 
our  country.  It  is  a  defeatist  attitude. 

The  philosophy  of  the  bill  is,  “Oh,  yes, 
jobs  would  be  lost.  But  we  would  give 
the  individual  some  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.”  Why  can  we  not  have  a  bill 
that  would  create  jobs,  so  that  America 
may  grow  and  prosper,  and  we  can  end 
the  terrific  unemployment  now  existing 
in  our  country?  The  bill  admits  that  we 
would  add  to  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem. 

It  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  so-called 
Bush  amendment,  to  restore  the  peril 
point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  brief  quotations  from  the 
hearings  which  were  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  These  quota¬ 
tions  are  from  testimony  given  by  wit¬ 
nesses  who  favor  the  amendment  now 
pending,  to  reinstate  the  peril-point 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel  of  tlie 
Teamsters  Union:  “The  proposed  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  scrap,  to  emasculate,  both  of  these 
basic  provisions  of  the  peril-point  procedure 
and  the  basic  provisions  of  the  escape-clause 
procedure. 

“In  the  peril-point  procedure  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  no  longer  requires  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  make  basic  findings  but  simply 
requires  that  it  advise  the  President  with 
reference  to  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
overall  industry,  not  the  particular  segment 
of  the  industry  that  may  be  involved. 

“Secondly,  under  the  peril-point  procedure 
as  it  is  proposed  there  must  be  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  injury  would  be  due  to  the 
sole  impact  of  the  concessions  sought. 

“Now,  we  propose  to  return  to  the  original 
peril-point  procedure  which  has  served  us 
in  good  stead,  as  recently  as  the  recent  GATT 
negotiations.” 

Homer  Brinkley,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives:  “Any 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
should  includes  the  following:  (a)  Reten¬ 
tion  of  the  peril-point  principle,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  peril  points  to  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  their  observance 
made  mandatory  upon  the  executive 
branches.” 

Robert  A.  Hornby,  president,  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce:  “Effective  peril 
point  and  escape-clause  mechanisms  must  be 
implemented  when  required.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  peril-point  concept  in  the  bill 
needs  considerable  strengthening.” 

Douglas  S.  Steinberg,  president.  National 
Confectioners  Association :  "In  1962  President 
Kennedy  has  violated  62  peril  points.  He  has 
approved  the  lowering  of  our  import  duties 
in  62  instances  to  levels  below  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  found  reduction  would 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  *  *  *.  We  urge  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  retain  the  existing  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedure  except  that  we  believe  it  should  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  President  will  be 
required  to  abide  by  Tariff  Commission  peril- 
point  findings  and  not  permit  him  to  dis¬ 
regard  such  findings  by  merely  reporting  his 
already  accomplished  violations  of  peril 
points  to  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.” 

C.  R.  Morris,  of  the  American  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Barley  Malt: 

"the  industry  favors  the  retention  of 

THE  PERIL  POINT 

“H.R.  11970  provides  for  hearings  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  any  item  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  duties.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bill  does  not  in  any  way  provide  for 
the  Commission’s  judgment  as  to  what  rate 
would  safely  protect  an  industry  from  serious 
injury  nor  for  congressional  review  of  any 
rate  reduced  by  the  President  below  that 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  1951 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  for  this  clear-cut  action 
by  the  Commission  and  we  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  provision.” 

Carl  A.  Gerstacker,  president.  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
representing  78  companies:  “Accordingly,  we 


urge  that  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  be  reenacted  in  H.R.  11970  and  sec¬ 
tion  221  be  deleted.” 

Thomas  H.  Morris,  on  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Mirror  Manufacturers: 
“Strengthen  the  peril-point  provision  of  ex¬ 
isting  law.  While  the  import  duty  on  mirrors 
measuring  more  than  144  square  inches  has 
been  reduced  from  45  percent  ad  valorem  to 
an  average  20  percent  ad  valorem  rate  at  the 
present  time,  the  peril-point  procedure  has 
been  of  value  in  preventing  duty  reductions 
below  this  level. 

“We  have  been  able  to  convince  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  a  reduction  in  the  current 
rate  of  import  duty  on  mirrors  would  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  a  fid 
even  though  the  President  has  violated  peril- 
point  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  of  some  industries,  such 
has  not  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  mirror 
industry.” 

Julian  D.  Conover,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Mining  Congress:  “Our 
economy  requires  that  adequate  supplies  of 
metals  and  minerals  be  available  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

“Adequate  import  duties,  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  are  necessary  to  maintain  certain  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  the  domestic  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  Where  duties  are  required  as  to  any 
metal  or  mineral,  we  recommend  that  such 
duties  be  imposed  or  increased  automatical¬ 
ly  when  the  price  falls  below  a  prescribed 
peril  point  and  be  removed  or  reduced  when 
a  prescribed  price  is  reached  or  exceeded.” 

Walter  A.  Stilley,  representing  the  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  and  veneer  manufacturers, 
employing  35,000  workers,  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $125  million.  The  1961  imports 
were  55  percent  of  the  domestic  sales.  Mr. 
Stilley  said:  “We  believe  the  Congressional 
proponents  of  the  bill  either  were  so  deeply 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  bill  or  were  so  mis¬ 
led  or  misinformed  that  they,  in  turn,  mis¬ 
led  the  inquiring  Congressmen. 

“It  is  regrettable  that  there  was  not  full 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  this  bill  in 
the  House. 

“H.R.  11970  purports  to  provide  a  peril- 
point  provision  but  this  provision  is  whol¬ 
ly  ineffective  as  it  places  no  restraint  what¬ 
soever  on  the  President  making  tariff  con¬ 
cessions. 

“Under  the  bill  the  President  supplies  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  a  list,  for  advice 
only.  He  may  go  ahead  with  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  after  6  months,  regardless  of  a  find¬ 
ing  of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  charged  with  render¬ 
ing  to  the  President  advice  of  the  economic 
effect  of  a  tariff  reduction. 

There  is  no  restraint  on  the  President’s 
action  and  not  even  provision  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Commission  report.” 

■  Tyre  Taylor,  general  counsel.  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council :  “Inclusion  in 
whatever  legislation  is  adopted  of  adequate 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  individual 
American  industries  from  injury  due  to  in¬ 
discriminate  imports, 

“These  relief  provisions  should  be  precise, 
self-enforcing  and  should  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  or  anyone  except 
Congress.” 

Harold  T.  Toor,  treasurer  of  the  National 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Association;  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  the  St.  Louis  Manufacturers 
Association,  who  stated  that  16,000  American 
jobs  were  lost  through  1961  shoe  imports.  He 
said:  “We  also  recommend  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  should,  under  section  211  of  the 
proposed  bill,  after  holding  hearings,  be  di¬ 
rected  to  report  to  the  President  in  advance 
of  negotiation  the  level  of  duty  or  import 
restriction  on  any  article  or  articles  below 
which  domestic  producers  of  such  article 
would  suffer  serious  injury  from  importation. 
The  President  should  inform  Congress  where 


reductions  are  made  in  tariff  duties  or  re¬ 
strictions  below  such  levels.” 

Hans  Rie,  president  of  the  Hat  Institute, 
who  stated  that  the  1956  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  was  1  million  dozen,  and  that  the  1961 
production  was  672,000  dozen.  He  said: 
"Insert  true  peril  point  provisions  to  estab¬ 
lish  bench  marks  of  probably  injury  for  the 
administration  to  measure  concessions  pro¬ 
posed  to  other  countries  and  to  require  the 
President  to  announce  when  he  has  exceeded 
these  peril  points.” 

James  H.  Casey,  executive  secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Glove  Manufacturers, 
Inc.  The  year  1961  was  the  highest  year  of 
imports  in  the  last  25  years.  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  supply  75  percent  of  women’s 
gloves  on  the  domestic  market.  He  said: 
"The  peril  point  determination  should  be 
carefully  spelled  out  and  not  presented  as  a 
recommendation,  but  as  a  positive  finding, 
below  which  no  consideration  could  be  given. 
Much  time,  effort,  and  study  is  given  to  this 
work,  and  to  permit  any  individual  to  alter 
it  is  granting  him  extraordinary  power.” 

R.  C.  Cobourn,  of  the  American  Fine  China 
Guild,  Inc.  The  domestic  production  in  1950 
was  860,000  dozen;  in  1960,  it  was  450,000 
dozen.  The  duties  have  been  cut  in  two  in 
the  last  30  years.  He  said:  “The  weakening 
of  peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
gram  administrators  to  negotiate  and  bar¬ 
gain  out  of  existence  whole  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  is  not  in  keeping  with  democratic 
processes.” 

George  M.  Parker,  president,  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  AFL-CIO;  19  of  44  plants  were  closed 
between  1950  and  1960;  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  1950  were  10,000;  in  1961,  there 
were  4,900.  He  said:  “We  do  not  believe  the 
conscience  of  America  should  permit  this 
problem  to  be  swept  under  the  rug  by  giv¬ 
ing  these  men  a  little  more  “rocking  chair 
money.”  What  we  want,  and  need,  is  full 
time  employment  and  economy  building 
jobs. 

“In  America  we  have  a  whole  body  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation,  financed  in  great  measure 
by  the  employer,  which  is  designed  to  assure 
American  working  people  of  a  decent  and 
ever-rising  standard  of  living.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  is  built  upon  this  rock.  We 
are  now,  and  always  should  be,  our  own 
best  customer. 

***** 

“We  are  a  specific  industry  condemned  to 
ultimate  extinction  by  the  across-the-board 
tariff  reductions  made  possible  by  H.R. 
11970.  Unless  more  effective  and  positive 
escape  clause  mechanisms  are  inserted  in 
the  legislation,  unless  the  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  craftsmen  are  given  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion  against  low-wage  imports,  H.R.  11970 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  industry  which 
first  nourished  our  Founding  Fathers.” 

C.  Frank  Dale,  sixth  vice  president,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters: 
"This  bill  comes  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  long  line  of  prom¬ 
ises  and  assurances  given  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower  to  the  effect 
that  the  trade  program  was  not  to  put  indus¬ 
try  out  of  business  or  cause  serious  injury. 

“These  promises  were  supported  by  vari¬ 
ous  Secretaries  of  State  who  served  from 
1934  to  1960,  beginning  with  Cordell  Hull. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Now,  it  is  proposed  to  drop  the  peril  point 
provision  out  of  the  law  and  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  escape  clause.  This,  I  say, 
is  a  shocking  proposal  and  should  not  pre¬ 
vail.” 

Burnham  B.  Holmes,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Their  most  severe  competition  comes 
from  Yugoslavia.  He  said: 

“Secondly,  we  think  it  unwise  to  abandon 
the  peril-point  concept  which,  though 
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fraught  with  difficulties  and  far  from  per¬ 
fect  has  been  worked  out  by  several  Con¬ 
gresses  and  revised  to  more  nearly  fit  the 
requirements. 

“Third,  we  pray  that  only  will  you  pre¬ 
serve  the  peril  point,  but  you  make  such 
peril  points  binding  on  the  executive  branch. 
*  *  »  •  * 

“Let  me  try  to  support  our  position  with  a 
few  direct  quotations,  and  I  quote:  ‘Sweep¬ 
ing  changes  in  our  foreign  trade  policies  are 
not  necessary’ — I  am  quoting  from  a  letter 
written  to  Gov.  E.  F.  Hollings,  August  31, 
1960.  Second:  ‘I  supported  the  peril  point 
and  the  escape  clause,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  would 
not  ask  additional  legislative  action,  how¬ 
ever,  on  reciprocal  trade.’  This  is  from  a 
TV  broadcast,  Portland,  Maine,  September  2, 
1960.  Thirdly:  ‘I  believe  we  can  protect  our 
domestic  industry  within  present  laws,  with 
Presidential  leadership,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  problem,  with  effective  workings  between 
the  President  and  the  State  Department  and 
countries  abroad,  and  with  the  provisions  in 
present  reciprocal  trade  laws  if  vigorously, 
effectively,  and  responsibly  administered.’ 
(Address,  New  York  City,  October  12,  1960.) 

“Gentlemen,  all  of  these  quotations  are,  to 
my  best  belief,  accurate  and  quotations  of 
talks  by  John  F.  Kennedy  made  while  cam¬ 
paigning  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.” 

Eugene  Stewart,  counsel.  Man-Made  Fiber 
Producers  Association,  Inc.  Because  of  the 
adverse  trade  balance  between  1954  and  1960, 
305,000  jobs  were  lost.  He  said:  “Why  penal¬ 
ize  the  President?  Why  make  him  operate 
with  economic  blinders?  We  ask  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  restore  to  the  President  the  blue¬ 
print  for  action  represented  by  the  peril- 
point  findings.” 

T.  C.  Keeling,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Chemicals  and  Dyestuffs  Divi¬ 
sion,  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.  He  stated  that  the 
bill  would  wipe  out  the  chemical  industry’s 
favorable  balance  of  trade  presently  existing. 
He  said:  “The  bill  offers  no  peril-point  pro¬ 
cedure  requiring  that  products,  which  would 
be  hurt  by  unfair  import  competition,  not 
be  subject  to  tariff  negotiation.  The  peril- 
point  procedure  would  help  to  prevent  U.S. 
industry  being  irreparably  damaged  in  those 
cases  where  it  could  be  foreseen  beforehand 
that  tariff  reductions  would  put  them  in 
jeopardy.” 

Winthrop  K.  Coolidge,  president,  Chicago 
Copper  &  Chemical  Co.  The  labor  cost  of 
European  competitors  is  one-third  that  of 
the  U.S.  labor  cost.  He  said:  “If  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act  must  be  renewed,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  (a)  the  peril-point  clause 
should  be  stiffened  to  prohibit  the  breaching 
of  it.  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  last  year,  that  the  negotiators 
had  breached  the  peril  point  60  or  70  times.” 

Clark  L.  Wilson,  chairman,  Emergency 
Lead-Zinc  Committee:  “4.  Under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  negotiations  for 
tariff  reductions  are  preceded  by  peril-point 
hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
determine  whether  tariff  reductions  are  war¬ 
ranted  and  to  establish  peril  points  as  lim¬ 
its  of  tariff  reductions.  These  peril  points 
have  been  an  important  deterrent  to  unwar¬ 
ranted  comprehensive  rate  reduction  and 
should  not  be  weakened  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
11970. 

"We  wish  to  state  again  that  our  industry 
does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  world  trade,  and  it  is  not  opposed  to  the 
general  goals  that  the  administration  wishes 
to  attain.  It  is,  however,  unequivocally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  principle  in  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  anticipate  and  accept  the 
possibility  of  sacrifice  of  important  natural 
resource  industries  in  our  Nation.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
brush  to  sweep  so  broadly.” 


Theodore  E.  Veltfort,  managing  director. 
Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association. 
The  1961  German  wage  rate  of  their  com¬ 
petitor  was  73  cents  an  hour.  In  the 
United  States  the  wage  rate  is  $2.60  an  hour. 
He  said:  “H.R.  11970  would  change  all  this. 
While  H.R.  11970  provides  for  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  proceeding  prior  to  negotiations  for 
further  reductions  in  our  tariffs,  the  simi¬ 
larity  to  existing  peril  point  proceedings 
stops  there.  Instead  of  finding  a  specific 
peril  point,  the  Commisison  would  merely 
make  a  general  inquiry  ‘as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect’  of  further  tariff  reductions. 

“If  a  proceeding  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  prior  to  our  negotiation  of  a  trade 
agreement  is  to  mean  something,  the  vague 
and  loose  standards  now  found  in  H.R.  11970 
should  be  changed  to  accord  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  on  peril  point  proceedings.” 

H.  S.  Potter,  vice  president  of  sales.  Car¬ 
penter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Tool  and  Fine  Steel  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  stated  that  the  fine  steel  im¬ 
ported  from  Austria  was  53  percent  under 
the  U.S.  price.  He  said:  “It  is  also  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  bill  retains  only  the 
facade  of  the  peril-point  provision  of  existing 
law.  Briefly,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  not 
find  any  specific  level  of  duty  below  which 
injury  would  be  likely  to  occur  but  may  only, 
‘advise’  as  to  the  ‘economic’  effect  of  reduc¬ 
tions  or  eliminations.  Consequently,  the 
President  need  not  report  that  any  recom¬ 
mendation  or  finding  was  rejected,  and  the 
economic  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
would  not  permit  Commission  analysis  only 
of  the  effect  on  overall  industry  operations 
of  proposed  reductions,  a  particular  detri¬ 
ment  to  tool  and  fine  steel.” 

C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president, 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association: 
“We  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  Tariffs 
have  been  employed  by  nations  for  centuries 
to  protect  themselves  from  outside  encroach¬ 
ments  which  are  beyond  their  control — • 
much  in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  nations 
have  used  their  armies  to  protect  against  in¬ 
vading  physical  forces. 

“Economic  forces  within  the  Nation,  we 
believe,  should  have  free  play  to  arrive  com¬ 
petitively  at  the  balances  set  by  supply  and 
demand,  and  these  balances  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  overturned  by  outside  forces 
to  the  detriment  of  our  industries. 

“We  believe  that  tariffs  and  other  protec¬ 
tive  devices  are  essential  to  the  progress  of 
our  economy  in  cases  where  an  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  products  or  services  peculiar  to 
our  Nation’s  needs,  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  foreign  competition.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Bush  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Bush  amendment  be  taken  at  2:15 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
quest  is  withdrawn. 


VIE _ 18665 

\  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

\  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
anti  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  2015,  H.R. 
12628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12628)  to  provide  additional  funds  under 
sectioh  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Actt  of  1949,  in  order  to  provide  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housing,  both  urban 
and  rentewal,  for  the  elderly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection) to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  with  only  six  votes  in 
opposition.  \ 

The  bill  was  then  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  and  was  reported  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote.  \ 

The  bill  provides  an  additional  author¬ 
ization  of  $100\million  for  housing  for 
elderly  persons  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act.  AJso  it  provides  for  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  elderly  under  the  farm  hous¬ 
ing  program  in  an  amount  of  $50  mil¬ 
lion  for  homeownirship  and  $50  million 
in  the  direct  loan  program.  This  simply 
means  provision  of  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  housing  fon  the  elderly  in  urban 
areas  and  brings  into  the  housing  pro¬ 
gram  elderly  persona  in  rural  areas. 

Since  Congress  firat  enacted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  housing  forythe  elderly,  it  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  qhe  best  and  most 
popular  programs.  l\  believe  that  the 
almost  unanimous  support  which  the  bill 
received  on  a  yea-andAnay  vote  in  the 
House  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  its 
demand,  to  its  need,  ana  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  which  the  Members  of  the 
House,  who  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  gave  it.  \ 

SENATOR  CARROLL  SUPPORTS  INCREASED  DIRECT 

LOAN  SENIOR  CITIZENS  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARROLL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation’s  population  of 
senior  citizens  62  and  over  ripw  number 
about  21  million  and  by  198A,  less  than 
18  short  years  away,  will  mipunt  to  a 
grand  total  of  around  30  million.  Over 
the  years,  our  elderly  citizens — our 
parents,  dear  relatives,  and  mends — 
have  contributed  to  the  development  and 
emergence  of  the  United  States  df  Amer¬ 
ica  as  the  leading  nation  in  tha  world. 
As  they  enter  the  golden  years Aof  life 
they  are  our  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
experience  which  are  both  invaluable 
and  irreplaceable.  We  owe  it  to  all  of 
them  to  help  assure  that  these  later  years 
are  enjoyed  with  dignity,  privacy,  yand 
independence.  Further,  we  need  their 
active  and  interested  support  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  participating  in  all\of 
our  activities  and  helping  to  shape  our 
country’s  future  as  in  the  past.  \ 

The  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
direct  loans  which  we  enacted  today  wifl 
be  of  great  help  to  our  senior  citizens! 
Housing  for  our  elderly  provides  the) 
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baseXfrom  which  they  can  continue  as 
contributing  members  of  society  and  this 
legislation,  providing  for  an  additional 
authorization  for  the  senior  citizens 
housing  program  will  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  about  10,000  additional  hous¬ 
ing  units.  Although  these  would  only 
add  a  small  percentage  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  the  homes  needed  by  our  older 
people — recently  Estimated  at  5  mil¬ 
lion  units  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous¬ 
ing  for  the  Elderly— -the  program  would 
permit  sponsors  to  pltm  ahead  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Confess  is  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  these 
projects.  \ 

In  1960,  158,000  residents  or  9  percent 
of  my  State’s  population  were  66  years  of 
age  or  over.  Their  numbers  'had  in¬ 
creased  by  36.8  percent  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  10  years  or  a  little  faster  tha/the 
national  average  of  34.7  percent.  Vhe 
increase  in  the  number  of  elderly  65  and 
over  in  the  past  decade  was  exceeded  only^ 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
between  5  and  14,  and  in  sharp  contrast, 
the  total  population  of  the  Nation  in¬ 
creased  by  but  1 8V2  percent.  This  rapid 
buildup  of  the  number  of  older  people 
poses  a  real  social  challenge  to  all  of  us 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  seek  to  as¬ 
sure  their  prime  requirements  in  life  will 
be  a  major  determinant  of  how  the  rest 
of  the  world  evaluates  our  image  as  a 
civilized  society. 

We,  in  Colorado,  can  take  great  pride 
in  the  activity  and  interest  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  programs  for  senior  citizens.  We 
have,  or  will  have,  projects  which  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  assistance  under  each  of 
the  existing  programs  including  public 
housing,  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
program,  and  the  direct  loan  program. 
This  widespread  interest  and  activity  in 
these  special  programs  for  senior  citizens 
housing  is  a  real  credit  to  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy  and  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi¬ 
nance  Agency,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  and  his 
Office  of  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens, 
who  have  been  focusing  their  attention 
on  the  housing  needs  of  our  elderly — 
needs  which  have  been  neglected  all  too 
long. 

The  direct  loan  program  is  certain  to 
have  a  strong  impact  on  the  development 
of  housing  for  our  seniors  in  Colorado.  1/ 
am  pleased  to  note  that  as  of  June 
1962,  5  applications  for  a  total  of  JS' 77 
units  were  in  process  under  this  pros/ am. 
These  projects  would  provide  a/ wide 
choice  of  good  housing  for  oui/elderly 
residents  of  Arvada,  Colorado/ Springs, 
Denver,  Grand  Junction,  and  .Pueblo. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  th/e  programs 
are  fulfilling  a  real  need.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment/  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  readi/g  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  th/third  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  /Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from /Alabama  that  the  bill  be 
passed.  I/fmow  of  no  opposition  to  it  on 
this  side/  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  12628)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
'’Burdick  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Bush  amendments  be  held  at  2:15/ 
p.m.  today.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th/re 
objection?\  The  Chair  hears  none/and 
it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorjUm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rsdl.  / 

The  legislative  clerk  prp/eeded  to  call 
the  roll.  \  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  '/Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consemXthat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  calj/may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING?  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sq/ordered.  \ 


PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAILING 
films/for  THE  DEAF  \ 

Mr.  /ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the  Sen^ 
ate /the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S.  2511. 

/The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2511)  to  provide  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  educational  and  training 
films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page  2, 
strike  out  line  24  over  through  and  in¬ 
cluding  line  2  on  page  3,  and  insert: 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “$250,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,500,000”. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  section  1(b)  of  S.  2511 
it  is  intended  that  the  word  training 
should  be  broadly  interpreted  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and-  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  produce  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  educational  films  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  as  well  as  films  which 
might  be  regarded  as  training  films  for 
particular  jobs. 

This  question  was  raised  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
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subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  I  should  like  to  bring  it 
out  as  a  matter  of  legislative  inter/ 
during  the  Senate  consideration  of  this 
bill.  / 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  /o. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mix  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  /  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING /OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  /oil. 

The  legislative  c/rk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorunr  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

PLACING  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN 

FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR 
/FOR  ADOPTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  well  congratulate  itself 
upon  the  vision  and  wisdom  reflected  by 
its  approval  on  yesterday  of  the  bill 
(S.  654)  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac¬ 
tices  in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will 
now  follow  our  example,  for  there  is  a 
great  need  to  curb  the  nefarious  inter¬ 
state  trafficking  in  babies  that  has  been 
shown  beyond  dispute  to  exist  in  our 
Nation. 

The  bill  will  close  one  of  the  biggest 
holes  in  our  present  crazy-quilt  system 
of  adoption  laws,  which  permit  unscru¬ 
pulous  “baby  brokers”  to  operate,  en¬ 
courage  irresponsible  placements  even 
where  no  profit  motive  exists,  and  wreck 
untold  numbers  of  lives. 

If  there  is  any  field  in  which  State  laws 
should  be  uniform — and  uniformly 
strong — this  is  it.  Conscientious  child- 
Velfare  workers  are  the  first  to  admit 
tlvat  the  adoption  law  of  one  State,  no 
matter  how  strong,  is  handicapped  by 
the  Nihsence  of  equally  strong  laws  in 
other TBtates. 

Organizations  are  working  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  nationwide  Uniform 
Motor  Vehicle  Code.  Congress  has 
passed  lawsNsuch  as  the  Dyer  Act  and 
the  Mann  Ac/to  control  interstate  auto¬ 
mobile  theft  and  white  slavery. 

All  of  this  is  oommendable.  Yet,  we 
have  not  seen  to  itSthat  our  children  are 
accorded  the  sames.  consideration,  the 
same  protection,  as  trnsed  car  or  a  ma¬ 
ture  woman.  \ 

With  Senate  passage  «f  S.  654,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  on  the  waV  toward  this 
goal.  One  section  would  outlaw  inter¬ 
state  baby  selling.  That  is,  iWwould  be¬ 
come  a  Federal  felony  to  a$k  for  or 
receive  compensation  to  place  o /arrange 
to  place  a  child  for  adoption  acroskState 
lines.  \ 

Another  section  would  make  it  a  feldpy 
to  induce  or  arrange  for  a  parent  or 
prospective  parent  to  cross  State  lines  in 
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oroer  to  make  a  compensated  child  place- 
mem 

Thi^e  prohibitions  would  not  apply  to 
the  reimbursement  of  reasonable  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  licensed  public  or  private 
child-care\>r  adoption  agency  in  a  State 
in  arranging  an  interstate  placement. 
Nor  would  they  apply  to  the  interstate 
transportation^  a  natural  mother  by 
such  agency  or  W  a  licensed  or  author¬ 
ized  maternity  holjje  in  connection  with 
a  child  placement. 

In  addition,  the  natural  parents  as  well 
as  the  adoptive  parents  would  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  criminal  sanctions  im¬ 
posed  in  the  bill.  After  aKL  these  people 
are  usually  the  victims  and Saot  the  mov¬ 
ers  of  the  interstate  trafficking  in  babies 
and  children  against  which  tSqis  bill  is 
aimed. 

The  bill  also  would  not  affect  those  re¬ 
ceiving  fees  solely  for  bona  fide  \legal 
services  in  obtaining  an  adoption  decide, 
or  for  bona  fide  medical  services  rendered 
the  mother  and  child. 

S.  654,  in  which  the  Senator  from' 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  and  I  have 
joined  as  sponsors,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
an  extended  investigation  which  was 
begun  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was 
privileged  to  be  chairman. 

We  held  hearings  in  Miami,  Chicago, 
and  Washington.  We  heard  nearly  100 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  the  interstate  baby  racket  themselves. 

The  subcommittee  staff  also  inter¬ 
viewed  more  than  2,000  persons  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Half  of  them  were 
natural  or  adoptive  parents  who  had 
dealt  with  “baby  brokers.” 

The  facts  which  we  turned  up  estab¬ 
lished  the  existence  of  a  large-scale  in¬ 
terstate  black  market  in  child  place¬ 
ments.  An  estimated  $15  million  or  more 
was  changing  hands  each  year.  The 
amount  received  per  child  ranged  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000.  The  traffic,  we  learned, 
was  nationwide. 

Even  the  underworld  had  invaded  the 
field.  Known  racketeers  were  soliciting 
unmarried  mothers  in  an  effort  to  secure 
their  children  for  the  baby  black  market. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  States 
have  laws  regulating  the  admission  m 
children  for  adoption  and  care.  But  e/en 
in  those  States  where  baby  selling  is/out- 
lawed,  law  enforcers  told  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  their  inability  to  control  the 
intrastate  traffic  because  of  th</large  in¬ 
terstate  traffic. 

S.  654  does  not  remove  frofii  the  States 
their  basic  respons  bility  far  dealing  with 
adoption  matters.  Rather,  it  is  directed 
at  interstate  situations/which  are  beyond 
the  reach  and  control  of  the  States — 
mainly  those  in  wl>ich  the  bartering  of 
children  is  involve 

It  may  be  true  generally,  as  it  seems 
to  be  true  in  srnne  States,  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  children  available  for  adoption  is 
growing  in/proportion  to  the  available 
number  of'adoptive  parents. 

This  oould  be  oniy  a  temporary  condi¬ 
tion.  2n  any  case,  we  ought  to  make  it 
impossible — or  at  least,  very  risky — for 
evejl  one  “baby  broker”  to  operate  across 
ite  lines. 


S.  654  will  encourage  prospective  adop¬ 
tive  parents  to  adopt  children  more  read¬ 
ily  from  authorized  or  licensed  agencies 
and  discourage  them  from  dealing  with 
those  who  are  just  out  to  make  a  fast 
buck. 

It  will  take  time  to  educate  more  of 
the  public  to  look  to  such  agencies  in 
adoption  matters.  But  the  result  will  be 
a  happier  one — greater  protection  for 
the  child,  the  natural  parents,  and  the 
adoptive  parents. 


lands  in  Alaska  known  to  contain  workable, 
coal,  oil  or  gas  deposits,  or  that  may  be 
valuable  for  the  coal,  oil  or  gas  contained 
therein,  and  which  are  otherwise  subject  to 
sale  or  disposition  under  said  section/2455, 
as  amended,  or  the  said  townsite  laws,  as 
amended,  upon  the  condition  that  the  patent 
issued  to  the  purchaser  thereof  sfiall  con¬ 
tain  the  reservation  required  by  /Section  2  of 
this  Act.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  31^0  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 


TOWNSITE  LAWS  APPLICABLE  IN 
STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re¬ 
consider  its  vote  of  yesterday  by  which 
S.  3160,  the  Alaska  townsite  bill,  was 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
^mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
^as  before  it  an  almost  identical  com¬ 
panion  bill,  H.R.  11266.  I  ask  unanimous, 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs  be  discharged  fr< 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  11266 
and  thak  the  Senate  proceed  to  thp'con- 
sideratioi\  of  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The  bill 
will  be  statechby  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11266)  to  amend  the  act/of  March  8, 
1922,  as  amended/to  extend  its  provisions 
to  the  townsite  la\s  applicable  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  QtKFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rq^uesVof  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  n6  objectioV  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cmisider  the  bn 

Mr.  BIBLE;  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  language  of  S.  3160  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  be  substituted 
for  the  language  of  the  House  bi 

The  /  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motionSpf 
the/Senator  from  Nevada, 
le  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
'is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11266)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42  Stat. 
415),  as  amended  (75  Stat.  384;  48  U.S.C. 
376,  377,  377a) ,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
(a)  sell  under  the  provisions  of  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  as 
amended,  or  (h)  make  disposition  under  the 
following  townsite  laws,  as  amended:  Sec¬ 
tions  2380  and  2381  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C.  711,  712);  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1009;  48  U.S.C.  355); 
Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C. 
355a-355d) ;  and  Act  of  March  12,  1914  (38 
Stat.  305;  48  U.S.C.  301,  302,  303-308),  of  any 


EXTENSION  OF  TARIFF  NEGOTIAT¬ 
ING  AUTHORITY  TO  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  rep¬ 
resenting/1,600,000  farm  and  ranch 
families  /n  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
has  begm  actively  interested  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  trade  program  and  has  been 
mosz  helpful  in  drafting  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  because  the  organization  is 
loroughly  familiar  with  the  subject. 
U.S.  farmers  have  a  vital  stake  in 
expanding  foreign  trade.  Last  year  we 
exported  the  production  for  more  than 
60  million  acres  of  cropland.  Wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  soybeans,  rice,  tallow, 
and  poultry  are  some  of  the  products 
which  U.S.  farmers  exported  in  substan¬ 
tial  volume.  Nevertheless,  all  farmers, 
whether  they  produce  primarily  for  ex¬ 
port  or  for  the  domestic  market,  have 
an  interest  in  maintaining  and  expand¬ 
ing  farm  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  haye  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  September  18, 
1962,  which  I  have  received  from  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  Farm  Bureau,  rep- 
i(esenting  1,600,000  farm  and  ranch  families 
iri  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  believes  that 
thcKtariff  negotiating  authority  contained  in 
H.R\ll970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  American  agriculture. 

The  iSouse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  improved 
this  bill  in\peveral  respects.  Of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  is  aunajor  amendment  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Farm  Bureau  and  included  in  the  bill 
as  section  252\  This  provision  directs  the 
President  to  insist  that  other  countries  grant 
truly  reciprocal  concessions  in  return  for  U.S. 
concessions.  For  example,  the  European 
Economic  Communit\is  presently  threaten¬ 
ing  to  impose  so-calleck  variable  import  fees 
on  wheat,  feed  grainsXrice,  poultry,  and 
fruits.  Such  fees  could  th-astically  restrict 
U.S.  exports  of  these  commodities  which  last 
year  amounted  to  over  $40o\million. 

The  substantial  tariff  bargaining  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  bill,  together  with  this 
firm  directive  from  the  Congress,  could  create 
an  economic  climate  wherein  expanded  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  U.S.  agriculture  and 
industry  could  be  achieved.  A  committee 
amendment  making  the  special  representa¬ 
tive  for  trade  negotiations  the  Chairmai\of 
the  Interagency  Trade  Council  also  is  a  ‘sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  the  bill. 
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InXaddition,  Farm  Bureau  recommended, 
and  the  bill  presently  contains  important 
amendments  in  regard  to  the  escape  clause 
provision^.  These  amendments  provide  di¬ 
rect  access\to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  any 
industry  which  is  being  theratened  by  in¬ 
creased  imports;  they  are  intended  to  assure 
such  industry  \)Ublic  hearings  and  prompt 
consideration  bakgd  on  the  facts  in  each  in¬ 
stance. 

We  believe  that  \he  proper  and  vigorous 
implementation  of  tlWe  provisions  can  make 
a  far  greater  contribution  toward  the  sound 
administration  of  the\foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram  than  would  the  soVcalled  adjustment 
assistance  in  the  form  of  afreet  Federal  aid. 
Therefore,  Farm  Bureau  retommends  that 
the  bill  be  further  amended  bv  deleting  the 
adjustment  assistance  provision^. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  over  th\  years  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  sound  USS.  foreign 
trade  policy — a  policy  based  on  expanded, 
mutually  advantageous  trade. 

Expanded  markets,  expanded  sourbes  of 
supply,  expanded  opportunity  can  be\the 
basis  for  a  vital,  growing  U.S.  economy  a^id 
increased  economic  strength  throughout 
free  world.  Also,  we  sincerely  believe  thafS 
expanded  U.S.  agricultural  exports  can  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

U.S.  farmers  have  a  vital  stake  in  ex¬ 
panding  foreign  trade.  Last  year  we  ex¬ 
ported  the  production  from  over  60  million 
acres  of  cropland.  Wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
soybeans,  rice,  tallow,  and  poultry  are  some 
of  the  products  which  U.S.  farmers  exported 
in  substantial  volume.  But  all  farmers, 
whether  they  produce  primarily  for  export  or 
for  the  domestic  market,  have  an  interest  in 
maintaining  and  expanding  farm  exports. 
If  world  markets  are  decreased  or  lost,  the 
land  and  other  resources  which  have  been 
used  to  produce  for  these  markets  will  be 
utilized  in  the  production  of  commodities  for 
the  domestic  market,  which  in .  many  casesy 
is  already  oversupplied.  This  would  dev 
crease  all  farm  prices  and  reduce  the  net  ij>- 
comes  of  all  farmers. 

Imports— as  well  as  exports — are  important 
to  farmers.  They  can  help  alleviate  the  se¬ 
rious  cost-price  squeeze  which  farmery  pres¬ 
ently  are  undergoing. 

With  the  deletion  of  the  adjustn/ent  as¬ 
sistance  provisions  as  recommended  above, 
we  believe  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
will  make  possible  expanded  m/tually  ad¬ 
vantageous  world  trade  in  the  b/st  interests 
of  the  U.S.  economy  and,  indeed/ of  the  whole 
free  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B/Shuman, 

President. 


EXECUTIVE  /SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD/  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceede/  to  consider  executive 
business. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PAS/ORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
I  report  f/vorably  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions: 

Glen/  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

lenry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey; 
ibert  E.  Wilson,  of  Illinois;  James  T. 
iamey,  of  Illinois;  and  William  I. 


Cargo,  of  Florida,  as  alternate  repre; 
sentatives. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  General  Cc 
ference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  is  commencing  tod/y  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  n/omina- 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. /Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  arm,  without 
objection,  the  nominations  ar/  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pr/sident,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  confirmation  Jbi  the  nomina¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  /OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  imm/diately  notified. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE./  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  bi/iness. 

The  motiorywas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

L\  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Thev.  /RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wffl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

My.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask/unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fo/ the  quorurn\call  be  rescinded. 

[he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is\o  ordered. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through  in¬ 
ternational  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  analysis  made  by  the  New 
England  Council,  dated  August  1962. 
The  analysis  has  reference  to  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  House 
bill  11970. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  analysis 
reads  as  follows: 

If  the  so-called  Bush  amendments  to  H.B. 
11970  should  be  Incorporated  In  the  new 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  this  country 
would  have  on  its  books  the  most  restrictive 
trade  legislation  since  the  first  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  became  law.  This  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  New  England 
Council  following  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  analysis  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  England  Council  Analysis — 
August  1962 

If  the  so-called  Bush  amendments  to  H.R. 
11970  should  be  incorporated  in  the  new 


Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  this  country 
would  have  on  its  books  the  most  restrictive 
trade  legislation  since  the  first  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  became  law.  This  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  New  England 
Council  following  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  measures. 

Such  legislation  would  deny  the  reality  of 
changed  foreign  trade  policy  requirements: 
it  would  prevent  trade  expansion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  maintneance  of  U.S.  export  levels 
to  Europe,  not  to  speak  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  exports.  It  would  deny  to  our  so¬ 
ciety,  and  particularly  to  New  England,  the 
benefits  of  international  competition  which 
are  the  same  as  those  stemming  from  domes¬ 
tic  competition:  low-cost  production  and 
economic  growth.  The  adjustment  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  proposed  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  supported  by  the  New 
England  Council  would  be  replaced  by  a 
rigid  philosophy  of  no  adjustment  to  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

These  are  only  the  domestic  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  damage  that  would  be 
caused  by  this  set  of  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  would  be  even  more  far 
reaching.  Action  based  upon  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  likely  lead  to  a  split  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Alliance  into  two  blocs. 

The  council  has  adopted  the  principles 
incorporated  in  H.R.  11970  as  its  policy — a 
position  reached  after  careful  study  and  de¬ 
bate.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
directors  of  the  council. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Bush  amendments  to 
which  the  council  taeks  exception: 

1.  Elimination  of  tariffs  of  6  percent  or 
less  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  goods  belonging  to  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  complementary  to  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  rather  than  competitive,  and  tariff 
elimination  on  such  goods  is  primarily  of 
benefit  to  the  domestic  industrial  and  in¬ 
dividual  consumer.  By  maintaining  such 
tariffs  we  hurt  only  ourselves  through  higher 
costs  and  prices.  A  principal  New  England 
example  is  residual  oil — an  imported  prod¬ 
uct  that  fills  the  gap  created  by  diminishing 
domestic  production.  New  England  has  al¬ 
ready  been  hard  hit  by  high  fuel  costs  as  a 
result  of  Government  action,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  would  prevent  the  elimination  of  the 
5  percent  tariff  of  residual  oil,  thus  main¬ 
taining  artificially  high  costs  to  consumers. 

2.  The  amendments  restrict  those  goods  on 
which  tariffs  could  be  reduced  to  zero  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Common  Market.  They 
would,  in  effect,  render  the  so-called  80-per¬ 
cent  authority  meaningless  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

(a)  The  administration  bill  calls  for  au¬ 
thority  to  eliminate,  step  by  step,  all  tariffs 
on  goods  for  which  the  total  share  in  world 
trade  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  United' ' 
States  combined  equals  at  least  80  percent. 
The  Bush  amendments  would  add  to  this  re¬ 
quirement  the  following  condition:  25  per¬ 
cent  of  such  trade  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  United  States.  Such  a  limitation  would 
lead  to  an  identical  one  by  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  Common  Market  and  the  United 
States  would  then,  in  effect,  have  to  account 
for  at  least  25  percent  each  of  the  trade 
coming  under  the  80  percent  provision. 
Goods  on  which  U.S.  exports  accounted 
for  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
trade  would  have  to  be  left  out  of  the  free 
list — precisely  those  goods  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  tariff  reductions  in  Europe. 
Such  a  restriction  would  reduce  the  free  list 
substantially. 

(b)  One  amendment  would  exclude  from 
the  80  percent  category  those  goods  that  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  list  as  a  result  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  payments.  An  artificial  distinction 
between  commercial  trade  and  trade  based 
on  aid  is  implied.  Both  types  create  ex¬ 
port  opportunities  and  income  for  domestic 
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firms  and  individuals  and  lead  to  expansion 
of  trade. 

(c)  Under  the  amendments  competitive 
goods  could  be  eliminated  from  the  negoti¬ 
able  list  by  factfinding  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  bulk  of  trade  between  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States  is 
in  manufactured  goods  that  are  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  each  other;  eg.,  automobiles 
and  airplanes.  The  United  States  could,  per¬ 
haps,  hope  for  reductions  of  tariffs  on  New 
England  machinery  but  would  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  return. 

(d)  The  amendments  require  cancellation 
of  zero  tariff  concessions  as  soon  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  conditions  for  the  special  authority  are 
no  longer  applicable.  Such  a  reversal  would 
add  to  the  already  existing  uncertainties  of 
escape-clause  legislation.  A  constant  up  and 
down  tariff  adjustment  process  would  follow 
instead  of  a  gradual  lowfering  of  all  tariff 
restrictions. 

3.  According  to  the  amendments,  article- 
by-article  reciprocity  would  be  made  a  con¬ 
dition  of  US.  tariff  concessions.  Such  a  re¬ 
quirement  would  tie  the  hands  of  any  nego¬ 
tiator  who  must  try  to  get  the  best  possible 
bargain  for  our  principal  export  articles. 
Almost  by  definition  these  are  not  the  same 
as  those  on  which  our  trading  partners  would 
like  to  obtain  concessions.  Reciprocity,  if 
it  is  to  be  meaningful,  must  be  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  the  combined  value  of  all 
concessions  made  by  each  side  in  an  agree¬ 
ment.  A  substantial  portion  of  international 
trade  is  based  upon  an  exchange  of  one  prod¬ 
uct  for  a  different  one — a  textile  machine 
for  textile  products — an  automobile  for  an 
airplane. 

4.  The  amendments  propose  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
tighten  the  laws  under  which  it  is  to  operate. 
This  set  of  amendments  presents,  perhaps, 
the  most  serious  danger  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustries. 

(a)  By  increasing  the  power  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  negotiating  authority  of 
the  President  will  be  limited.  Such  a 
procedure  alone  would,  in  effect,  limit  the 
extent  of  tariff  concessions  that  could  be 
offered  to  our  trading  partners  in  return 
for  concessions  of  equal  value.  It  would 
reduce  flexibility  by  reducing  a  negotiator’s 
room  for  maneuver. 

(b)  The  amendments  introduced  to  de¬ 
fine  serious  injury  incorporate  the  market¬ 
sharing  principle  and  indeed  go  beyond  this 
requirement  by  defining  injury  in  terms 
of  a  reduction  of  traditional  growth  rates. 
Injury  could  be  found  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  if  the  share  of  a  domestic  product 
has  declined,  or  if  the  rate  of  growth  of 
a  domestic  product  has  slowed  down.  More¬ 
over,  according  to  the  amendments  such 
developments  do  not  have  to  be  traced  ex¬ 
clusively  to  proposed  or  actual  tariff  re¬ 
ductions.  In  addition,  such  findings  could 
be  made  for  groups  of  products  rather  than 
for  industries. 

Such  a  control  and  subsidy  program  re¬ 
stricting  free  international  enterprise  must 
be  considered  the  first  step  toward  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  domestic  markets.  Such  a 
policy  would  not  only  damage  our  interna¬ 
tional  position  as  advocate  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  but  also  our  ability  to 
expand  or  even  maintain  exports  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  especially  industries  in  New 
England.  Expansion  of  exports  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  exports  in  the  face  of  current 
world  trade  developments,  particularly  in 
Europe,  require  real  concessions  on  our  part 
in  return  for  those  of  others.  The  restric¬ 
tions  proposed  by  this  set  of  amendments 
are  so  severe  as  to  eliminate  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  any  meaningful  U.S.  concessions 
with  which  to  bargain. 

5.  The  changes  proposed  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
become  mere  theory,  once  all  the  proposed 
tariff  safeguard  amendments  are  adopted. 


In  practice,  domestic  industries  would  be¬ 
come  immune  to  foreign  competition. 
Logically,  perhaps,  special  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  should  then  be  set  up  to  aid  those 
U.S.  export  firms,  industries,  and  employees 
who  would  suffer  under  retaliatory  restric¬ 
tions  from  abroad  or  from  a  progress  toward 
an  outer  Common  Market  wall,  and  to  those 
who  could  not  maintain  their  normal  rate 
of  growth  because  of  reduced  export  mar¬ 
kets. 

These  are  only  the  more  obvious  points 
to  which  we  take  exception.  Although  there 
may  be  merit  in  a  few  minor  amendments, 
for  example  those  requiring  an  expanded 
program  of  publication,  the  bulk  is  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  our  foreign  trade  policy 
position.  In  view  of  the  preponderance  of 
export  competitive  industries  over  import 
competitive  industries  in  New  England,  and 
in  particular  in  Massachusetts,  adoption  of 
any  substantive  portion  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  would  cause  incalculable  injury  to 
New  England’s  economic  development. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  last  4 
minutes  preceding  2:15  be  allotted  as 
follows:  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  and  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj ration?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordeVed.  - - / 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PADRE  ISLAND 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE  / 

Mr.  BIBLS^  Mr.  President,  I/ask  that 
the  Chair  lay\before  the  Senate  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Jlouse  of  Representatives 
on  S.  4,  to  establish  the /Padre  Island 
National  SeashoreV  / 

The  PRESIDIN G\OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  jsmiendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  4)  to  provide  ior  the  establishment 
of  the  Padre  IsLmd  National  Seashore, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all alter  the  en¬ 
acting  clause/and  insert:  \ 

That  in  order  to  save  and  preserve,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  pun  lie  recreation,  benefitXand  in- 
spirationya  portion  of  the  diminishing  sea¬ 
shore  of/the-  United  States  that  remains  un¬ 
developed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  /appropriate  action  in  the  public  int^r- 
est/oward  the  establishment  of  the  following 
described  lands  and  waters  as  the  Padre' 
Island  National  Seashore:  Beginning  at  a 
point  one  statute  mile  northerly  of  North 
pird  Island  on  the  easterly  line  of  the  Intra¬ 
coastal  Waterway;  thence  due  east  to  a  point 
on  Padre  Island  one  statute  mile  west  of  the 
mean  high  water  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
thence  southwesterly  paralleling  the  said 
mean  high  water  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
a  distance  of  about  three  and  five-tenths 
statute  miles;  thence  due  east  to  the  two- 
fathom  line  on  the  east  side  of  Padre  Island 
as  depicted  on  United  States  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey  chart  numbered  1286;  thence 
along  the  said  two-fathom  line  on  the  east 
side  of  Padre  Island  as  depicted  on  United 
States  Coast  and  Goedetic  Survey  charts 
numbered  1286,  1287,  and  1288  to  the  Wil- 
lacy-Cameron  County  line  extended;  thence 
westerly  along  said  county  line  to  a  point 
1,500  feet  west  of  the  mean  high  water  line 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  that  line  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  survey  of  J.  S.  Boyles  and  is 
depicted  on  sections  9  and  10  of  the  map  en¬ 
titled  “Survey  of  Padre  Island  made  for  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Texas,”  dated- August  7  to  11,  1941,  and  Au¬ 
gust  11,  13,  and  14,  1941,  respectively;  thence 
northerly  along  a  line  parallel  to  said  survey 
line  of  J.  S.  Boyles  and  distant  therefrom 
1,500  feet  west  to  a  point  on  the  centerline  of 


j  the  Port  Mansfield  Channel;  thence  westerly 
]  along  said  centerline  to  a  point  three  statute 
!  miles  west  of  the  said  two-fathom  line; 
j  thence  northerly  parallel  with  said  two- 
fathom  line  to  27  degrees  20  minutes  nortl/ 
latitude;  thence  westerly  along  said  latitude 
to  the  easterly  line  of  the  Intracoastal  .Wa¬ 
terway;  thence  northerly  following  the'east- 
erly  line  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  as 
indicated  by  channel  markers  in  the  Laguna 
Madre  to  the  point  of  beginning./ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of /ne  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the' “Secretary”) 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  /donation,  pur¬ 
chase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
condemnation,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  improve¬ 
ments  thereon  and /any  interest  therein, 
within  the  areas  described  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  /or  which  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  as  established 
under  section  /  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  /mch  area”) .  Any  property,  or 
interest  therein,  owned  by  the  State  of 
Texas  or  .political  subdivision  thereof  may 
be  acqm«d  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
such  owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property  lo¬ 
cated  within  such  area  may,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
for  any  acquisitions  which  he  makes  by 
purchase  under  this  Act  their  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who 
may  in  his  discretion  base  his  determina¬ 
tion  on  an  independent  appraisal  obtained 
by  him. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo¬ 
cated  within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  within  such  area.  The  properties  so 
exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex¬ 
changed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  acreage  in  the  area  described  in  section 
1  of  this  Act,  that  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  efficiently  administrable  to  carry 
»out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  area  as  a  national  sea- 
slwe  by  the  publication  of  notice  thereof 
in  me  Federal  Register. 

(b\ Such  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  Nth  is  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  which  shall  encompass  an  area  as 
nearly  as  practicable  identical  to  the  area 
described  in\section  1  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shalk  forthwith  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  (1)  send  a  copy  of  such  notice, 
together  with  a  msn  showing  such  bound¬ 
aries,  by  registered  \r  certified  mail  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State\and  to  the  governing 
body  of  each  of  the  political  subdivisions 
involved;  (2)  cause  a  copy  of  such  notice 
and  map  to  be  published^  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  which  circulate\in  each  of  the 
localities;  and  (3)  cause  a  certified  copy  of 
such  notice,  a  copy  of  such  mak  and  a  copy 
of  this  Act  to  be  recorded  at  thA.  registry  of 
deeds  for  the  county  involved.  \ 

Sec.  4.  (a)  When  acquiring  lands,  waters, 
or  interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shSll  per¬ 
mit  a  reservation  by  the  grantor  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  oil  and  gas  minerals  in  such 
land  or  waters  and  of  other  minerals  there¬ 
in  which  can  be  removed  by  similar  meank 
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w)Ui  the  right  of  occupation  and  use  of  so 
muoh  of  the  surface  of  the  land  or  waters 
as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes  rea¬ 
sonable  incident  to  the  mining  or  removal 
of  suchNfrom  beneath  the  surface  of  these 
lands  ancK  waters  and  the  lands  and  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  suoh  mining  or  removal. 

(b)  Any  acquisition  hereunder  shall  ex¬ 
clude  and  shall  Niot  diminish  any  right  of 
occupation  or  usa  of  the  surface  under 
grants,  leases,  or  easements  existing  on  April 
11,  1961,  which  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  exploration,  development,  production, 
storing,  processing,  or  transporting  of  oil  and 
gas  minerals  that  are  removed  from  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  seashore  and 
the  Secretary  may  grant  additional  rights 
of  occupation  or  use  of  the  surface  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  upon  the  terms  and  un¬ 
der  such  regulations  as  may  beSprescribed 
by  him. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  property  acquired  by  tne  Sec¬ 
retary  under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establishN 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  pur^ 
poses”,  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.' 
535),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
in  accordance  with  other  laws  of  general 
application  relating  to  the  areas  administered 
and  supervised  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
National  Park  Service;  except  that  author¬ 
ity  otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  road¬ 
ways  from  the  north  and  south  boundaries 
of  such  public  recreation  area  to  the  access 
highways  from  the  mainland  to  Padre  Is¬ 
land. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  such  administrative  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  not  exercise  any  authority  granted  by 
this  Act  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  any  aerial 
gunnery  or  bombing  range  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Padre  Island. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  except 
that  no  more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
priated  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  wa¬ 
ters  and  improvements  thereon,  and  interests 
therein,  and  incidental  costs  relating  there¬ 
to,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this/ 
Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  A f 
10  of  this  year,  the  Senate  passec 
with  a  group  of  committee  amendments, 
after  very  careful  consideration  The 
bill  with  an  amendment  was  passed  on 
September  13  by  the  Hous^/of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  sponsors  of  this  /fneasure  find 
the  House  amendment  Acceptable,  and 
ask  that  the  Senate  concur  in  it. 

I  have  conferred  Aith  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  they  aye  in  agreement  as  to 
this  proposed  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tbAREcoRD  a  statement  of  the 
changes  m9.de  by  the  House  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecorA  as  follows: 


principal  changes  in  S.  4  made  by 
louse  amendment  are  as  follows; 


1.  Reduces  the  total  mileage  of  the  island 
to  be  taken  for  the  seashore  area  from  88.5 
miles  to  approximately  80.5  miles. 

2.  Moves  the  boundary  between  the  Wil- 
lacy-Cameron  County  line  and  Mansfield 
Cut  to  a  point  approximately  1,500  feet  west 
of  the  Boyles  line,  excluding  Laguna  Madre 
and  adjacent  wastelands. 

3.  Increases  the  appropriation  for  acqui¬ 
sition  from  $4  million  to  $5  million. 

4.  Eliminates  a  provision  to  permit  grant¬ 
ing  life  estates  to  residents  whose  proper¬ 
ties  are  to  be  acquired  as  unnecessary  fol¬ 
lowing  the  revisions  in  the  boundary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  bill  4,  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  cleared  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
third  of  three  national  seashore  bills 
recently  before  the  Congress.  The  first 
was  the  bill  establishing  the  Cape  Cod 
^National  Seashore.  It  was  passed  last 
(.ear. 

?he  second  was  the  bill  establishing 
theSPoint  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
is  lohated  in  California,  just  north/of. 
San  Ftemcisco.  That  bill  has  received 
final  action  by  the  Congress,  anu  re¬ 
cently  ha\  been  signed  into  law/by  the 
President. 

Senate  bill.  4,  providing  f/r  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Padre/Tsland  Na¬ 
tional  Seashore\is  the  third  one.  This 
is  a  very  attractive  seashore  area  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  lying/between  Corpus 
Christ!  and  Brownsville,  Tex.  It  is  an 
area  in  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  he  has  been 
a  moving  force' in  connection  with  this 
measure.  He/is  to  be  greatlV  commend¬ 
ed  for  his  vigor  and  perseverance  in  see¬ 
ing  to  it  ttfat  this  national  seashore  bill 
is  enacted  into  law.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  greatly;  he  has  been  very  hGlpful. 
I  think  the  House  amendment  is  amii 
provement  over  the  Senate  bill.  I  h\ve 
no/nesitancy  in  recommending  that  tl 
mate  adopt  the  House  amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  able  chairmanship  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  for  the  hearings  he 
held,  and  for  the  diligence  and  patience 
he  devoted  to  the  bill.  The  bill  had 
strong  opposition  at  first.  The  Senate 
committee  held  four  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  1950,  1960,  and  1961,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  four  hearings,  with  the  facts  and 
enlightenment  from  the  facts  being 
brought  to  the  people  of  that  area,  most 
of  the  opposition  faded  away. 

The  bill  now  provides  for  a  recreational 
area  of  80  V2  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  I  regret  it  was  not  the  full  88  miles, 
but  it  provides  the  longest  national  sea¬ 
shore  area  in  the  country. 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  create  a 
national  seashore  recreational  area  on 
Padre  Island  in  the  85th  Congress  in 
June  1958.  This  was  followed  by  Senate 
bill  4,  introduced  by  me  in  January  1959, 
in  the  86th  Congress,  and  by  Senate  bill 


4,  reintroduced  by  me  in  this  87th  Con¬ 
gress  in  January  1961. 

No  national  park  legislation  has  ha 
more  careful  study  than  my  Padre  Island 
bill.  Four  Senate  hearings  have  /been 
held  on  this  legislation,  in  1959,  1960,  and 
1961,  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  ancr  Wash- 
ington.  Volumes  of  testimony/nave  ac¬ 
cumulated.  Members  of  the  JSenate  and 
House  have  flown  over  the  island  and  vis¬ 
ited  it  and  explored  it  on  the  ground.  In 
July  of  1961,  Vice  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udhll,  and  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  us  from  the  /congress  flew  over 
Padre  Island,  went  zo  it  on  the  ground; 
were  consuming  participants  in  a  fish 
fry.  On  that  trip  the  delegation  from 
Washington  viewed  the  wondrous  beach 
of  Padre  Island,  and  feasted  on  the'^de- 
lectable  promicts  of  its  oceans.  *  * 

The  Republican  administration  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  Democratic 
administration  of  President  Kennedy 
both  have  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
Nati/dnal  Padre  Island  Seashore  Recrea- 
Wo/S.  Area.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lall  has  helped  advance  the  bill  to  this 
>oint  and  is  for  passage.  His  aid  has 
been  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

At  first  there  was  widespread  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill,  due  largely  to  a  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  what  a  national  sea¬ 
shore  recreation  area  really  was.  Suc¬ 
cessive  hearings  in  several  Congresses 
have  proven  the  merits  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country, 
and  the  opposition  has  faded  away  in 
the  face  of  facts. 

The  House  approved  it  with  some  re¬ 
duction  of  mileage  and  acreage  and  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  on  Thursday,  September  13, 
after  careful  and  detailed  committee 
hearings.  These  changes  are  acceptable 
to  me  at  this  time  as  author  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  vital  that  the  bill  be  enacted 
at  this  session,  before  land  values  in¬ 
crease  any  more.  Secretary  Udall  has 
assured  me  the  bill  is  acceptable  to  the 
administration. 

Great  credit  is  due  Congressman  J.  T. 
Rutherford,  of  Odessa,  Tex.,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the 
House.  Without  the  aid  of  both  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Udall  and  Congress- 
Lan  J.  T.  Rutherford,  in  my  opinion 
le  bill  would  not  have  passed  the  House. 
Id\its  final  form  it  had  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  Congressman  Joe  Kilgore  and 
JohnSQToung,  in  whose  Districts  the  park 
lies. 

Particular  thanks  are  due  the  distin¬ 
guished  cnairman  of  the  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affa\s  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  \he  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Senator  \lan  Bible.  Their  per¬ 
sistence  and  patience  were  a  great  aid 
to  the  final  passage  of  this  measure. 
They  were  cooperative  in  holding  hear¬ 
ing  after  hearing,  untiPobjections  to  the 
measure  could  be  negatived,  withdrawn, 
or  reduced  to  minimal  grounds. 

Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  presided  ably 
and  well  at  a  very  efficient  shearing  on 
this  measure  at  Corpus  ChrisN  Tex.,  in 
December  1959,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  National  Parks  Director  Oonrad 
Wirth,  an  early  and  able  exponent  of 
the  Padre  Island  Park  project,  said: 
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\  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  park  is  the 
most  overwhelming  I  have  ever  heard  in  any 
National  Park  hearing. 

Texas  wants  this  bill.  In  fact,  Texas 
will  have  a  final  voice  Since  approval  of 
the\  Texas  Legislature  is  necessary  to 
putting  it  into  effect. 

Pddre  Island  is  a  narrow,  118-mile- 
long  harrier  reef  island  extending  along 
the  Texas  gulf  coast,  about  3  miles  off 
the  Mainland,  from  Corpus  Christi 
southward  to  Port  Island.  It  has  a 
rough  quarter-moon  shape,  with  parts 
of  the  island  sweeping  inward  closer  to 
the  mainland  than  either  tip.  Some¬ 
what  broader  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  F^adre  Island  varies  in  width 
from  about  3  miles  to  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  is  accessible  by  causeways  at 
each  end.  \  It  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  South  Florida  coast. 

This  gemvof  the  Texas  gulf  coast  is  the 
longest  and\  finest  remaining  unbroken 
and  undeveloped  seashore  in  the  United 
States.  \ 

The  gulf  cdast  of  Texas  is  one  of  the 
Nation’s  rapidly  developing  areas. 
Padre  Island  fcas  a  magnificent  role  in 
this  future  development. 

Its  wide,  clean  beach,  composed  of  fine 
sand,  has  a  uniformly  gentle  slope,  pro¬ 
viding  ideal  conditions  for  swimming, 
surfing,  fishing,  tamping,  and  picnick¬ 
ing.  The  Padre  Island  beach  is  one  of 
the  finest  bathing  ibeaches  in  the  Nation. 

Either  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  public  use  rpr  all  time,  or  fences 
would  rise  on  it,  \and  generations  of 
Americans  would  look  in  vain  for  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  would  be  blocked  off  for  all 
future  time  from  the  sea.  The  Padre  Is¬ 
land  bill,  my  S.  4,  mil  assure  that  on 
about  80  miles  of  the  Padre  Island  beach 
fronting  on  the  Gulf  or  Mexico  in  south 
Texas,  Americans  may  Vo  forever  to  the 
sea,  their  seashore,  the  people’s  seashore, 
to  walk,  wade,  swim,  sun,  fish,  camp, 
relax,  commune  with  nature,  and  be  re¬ 
freshed  by  their  contacts  with  the  sun, 
sea,  and  sand  on  a  beach  as  it  was  created 
by  the  eternal  forces.  \ 

Unquestionably,  the  passage  of  the 
Padre  Island  bill  will  have  a  favorable 
economic  impact  on  my  State.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  but  is  simply  an  offshoot 
of  the  more  pressing  need  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  recreation  areas  foi\  our  fast¬ 
growing  population.  \ 

With  8  miles  of  the  118-mila  island  to 
be  in  the  national  seashore  area,  37  will 
be  left  to  private  development  on  the 
north  and  south  ends,  areas  outside  the 
park  site.  Some  few  miles  are\already 
being  developed.  \ 

Coupled  with  the  prior  passage  this 
year  of  national  seashore  bills  foxt  Point 
Reyes,  Calif.,  and  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  en¬ 
actment  of  my  Padre  Island  bill  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  earn  this  Senate  a  distinctive 
place  in  American  history,  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  American  people,  and  its  action  to 
serve  them.  More  national  seashore 
recreation  areas  will  have  been  created, 
and  more  public  beach  areas  thus  pre¬ 
served  for  the  public  by  this  Congress, 
than  by  all  previous  Congresses  comV 
bined.  This  is  a  natural  resource  con\ 
servation  Congress.  \ 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  final  approval! 
to  my  Padre  Island  bill.  \ 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  about  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
which  I  have  offered. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
would  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
do  what  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past 
11  years — indicate  the  extent  to  which 
duties  or  other  customs  on  articles  can 
be  changed  without,  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  judgment,  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  imports  so  large  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  any  domestic 
industry,  segment  of  agriculture,  or 
workers. 

In  prescribing  the  task  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Commission  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  amendments  use  the  language 
of  existing  law. 

The  amendments  would  do  two  things: 
They  would  require  the  Commission  to 
make  peril-point  findings,  and  would 
require  the  President  to  explain  to  the 
Congress  his  reason  for  doing  so  if  he 
goes  beyond  the  peril  point  on  any 
article. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
not  crippling  amendments.  They  are 
fortifying  amendments.  They  would 
fortify  the  President  with  the  most  exact 
information  that  could  be  developed  as 
to  where  the  peril  point  lies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  import  duties. 

We  are  giving  the  President,  under  the 
pending  bill,  unprecedented  power,  the 
greatest  power  any  President  has  ever 
had  in  connection  with  trade  agreements 
or  in  negotiating  tariffs,  import  duties, 
and  so  forth.  So  he  should  have — he 
is  entitled  to  have — the  best  possible 
advice  in  the  establishment  of  these 
levels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  other  Senators,  who  have  indi¬ 
cated  their  position  against  the  amend¬ 
ments  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  position  of  the  administration  out¬ 
lined  on  page  1890  of  the  hearings  ex¬ 
pressing  the  reasons  why  the  amend¬ 
ments  are  undesirable  and  unnecessary : 

This  amendment  would  again  impose  on 
the  Tariff  Commission  the  responsibility 
given  it  by  the  1951  act  of  fixing,  for  each 
article  under  consideration  for  a  possible 
tariff  concession,  the  exact  “peril  point’’ 
below  which  tariffs  could  not  safely  be 
reduced. 

This  cannot  realistically  be  done.  To  fix 
exact  peril  points  on  the  basis  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  future  possibilities  is  an  arbitrary 
process  without  foundation  in  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis.  It  is  impossible  to  trans¬ 
late  into  terms  of  precise  tariff  levels  the 
broad  variety  of  factors  which  may  affect 
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the  response  of  domestic  industries  to  modi¬ 
fied  tariffs. 

Moreover,  reintroduction  of  the  peril- 
point  provision  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
requirement  in  section  221(b)  which  assures 
that  before  any  tariff  concession  is  granted 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  provide  to  the  President  in  a 
meaningful  way  its  advice  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect  of  the  proposed  concession. 
This  will  leave  the  Tariff  Commission  free 
to  render  the  most  meaningful  and  intel¬ 
ligible  advice  possible,  unrestricted  by  arti¬ 
ficial  and  unworkable  statutory  criteria.  In 
addition,  the  President  would  have  to  take 
into  account  the  views  of  interested  persons 
presented  at  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  as  well  as  information 
and  advice  given  to  him  by  various  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  All  of  these  procedures  are 
designed  to  insure  that  the  President’s 
decision  to  modify  duties  will  be  based  upon 
the  most  thorough  and  rational  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  of  such  action  as 
is  possible. 

The  injury  criteria  under  the  proposed 
peril  point  would  parallel  those  under  the 
proposed  escape  clause.  See  paragraph  4  of 
comments  on  amendments  18  through  32. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.“  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  with  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  ”yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Bottum],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DODD  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 


ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  1 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 


nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  258  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Beall 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Fong 

Russell 

Bible 

Goldwater 

SaltonstaU 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Bush 

Johnston 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Church 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dirksen 

Pearson 

NAYS— 40 

Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Pell 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Chavez 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McGee 

Symington 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Morse 

Jackson 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 22 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Keating 

Anderson 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bottum 

Gruening 

Morton 

Butler 

Hart 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Tower 

Case 

Humphrey 

Dodd 

Javits 

So  Mr.  Bush’s  amendments  were  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  so-called  Bush  amendments  were 
rejected.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Bush  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
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the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bottum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  [M..  Hum¬ 
phrey],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  259  Leg.] 

YEAS — 40 


Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

PeU 

CarroU 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Chavez 

Long,  HawaU 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sma  there 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McGee 

Symington 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Morse 

Jackson 

Moss 

NAYS— 39 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Beall 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Bible 

Fong 

Russell 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

SaltonstaU 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Church 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del, 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Javlts 

Anderson 

Gore 

Keating 

Bottum 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Hart 

Morton 

Cannon 

Holland 

Murphy 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Case, 

Humphrey 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Mansfield’s  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Mr.  Bush’s  amendments  were  rejected 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  “9-17- 
62—0.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
strike  out  lines  4  through  13,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  243.  Legislative  Branch  Committee  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

(a)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  select  three  members  (not 
more  than  two  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  selected  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  said  committee  and 
the  other  on  recommendation  of  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  said  committee,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  select  three 
members  (not  more  than  two  of  the  same 
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political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Fin¬ 
ance,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  on  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  chairman  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  other  on  recommendation  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  said  com¬ 
mittee,  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  for  the  session  of  the  Congress  during 
which  such  selections  are  made. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  shall  be  accredited  observers  of  any 
United  States  delegation  to  all  negotiations 
under  this  title. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  shall  disapprove  any  trade  agreement 
to  be  entered  into  under  this  title,  they  shall 
promptly  notify  the  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  their  disapproval. 

(d)  (1)  No  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Legislative  Branch  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  has  signified  its  dis¬ 
approval  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) , 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days,  of  con¬ 
tinuous  sessions  of  the  Congress,  following 
the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
226;  and  then  only  if,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  expiration  of  such  sixty- 
day  period,  there  has  not  been  passed  by 
either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  author¬ 
ized  membership  of  that  House,  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  such  House  does 
not  favor  such  agreement. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die,  but 

(B)  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain. 

Sec.  244.  Rules  Governing  Congressional 
Consideration  of  Disapproval 
Resolutions 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  enacted  by  the  Congress : 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 

“resolution”  means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows:  “That  the  •  does  not 

favor  the  trade  agreement,  entitled  , 

submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  ,  19  ,  pursuant  to  section 

226  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.”, 
the  blank  spaces  being  appropriately  filled; 
and  does  not  include  a  resolution  which 
specifies  more  than  one  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment. 

(c)  A  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  President 
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of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  has  not  reported  it  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Subject  matter  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  those  favoring  and  those  op¬ 
posing  the  resolution.  No  amendment  to 
such  motion  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis¬ 
agreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of,  a  resolution  it  shall  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  in  order  (even  though  a  pre¬ 
vious  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  resolution.  ,  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis¬ 
agreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution,  and  all 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  de¬ 
bate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with¬ 
out  debate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  a  long  discussion  of  my  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Senator’s  statement  that  he  will 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  and  that  he 
does  not  anticipate  spending  very  much 
time  on  this  particular  amendment,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  amenable  to  the 
idea  of  a  time  limitation  being  imposed 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ten  minutes  would  be 
sufficient  for  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  30  minutes  be  allowed  on 
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the  amendment,  with  15  minutes  to  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  Senate  constitutes  a 
delegation  of  power — power  to  lower 
tariffs,  power  to  raise  them,  power  to 
impose  new  ones — but  it  goes  beyond 
the  power  of  previous  acts.  My  pro¬ 
posal  would  impose  some  legislative  con¬ 
trol  over  the  exercise  of  that  power.  It 
is  a  moderate  amendment.  It  is  reason¬ 
able.  In  the  past  it  has  been  suggested 
that  trade  agreements  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  We  are  not  proposing  that. 
It  requires  time.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  trade  agreements  be  voted 
upon  by  Congress  under  a  rather  quick 
procedure  such  as  that  provided  for 
reorganization  plans  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  My  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  provide  for  that.  It  goes 
a  reasonable  distance. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  controlled  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  party,  a  committee  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance — two  majority  members  and  one 
minority  member — and  three  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House — two  majority  members 
and  one  minority  member.  They  would 
constitute  what  we  have  chosen  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  the  Legislative  Branch  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
vided: 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
shall  be  accredited  observers  of  any  United 
States  delegation  to  all  negotiations  under 
this  title. 

Up  to  that  point  it  is  somewhat  like 
section  243,  in  the  bill  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  the  approval  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Then  on  line  14  of  page  2  I  provide: 

If  a  majority  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  shall  disapprove  any  trade  agreement 
to  be  entered  into  under  this  title,  they  shall 
promptly  notify  the  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  their  disapproval. 

The  Committee  would  be  composed  of 
four  Democrats  and  two  Republicans, 
and  a  majority  vote  would  be  required 
to  disapprove.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
Republican  proposal.  I  am  asking  for  a 
constitutional  proposal. 

If  the  Committee  disapproved  of  a 
trade  agreement,  it  would  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  for  60  days.  During  that  60  days 
the  amendment  provides,  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch,  for  the  appropriate 
committees  of  each  House — Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means — to  report  a  resolution. 
The  resolution  must  be  reported,  and 
then  the  question  is,  Shall  the  trade 
agreement  be  approved  or  not  approved? 

If  either  House  rejects  it,  the  trade 
agreement  does  not  become  final.  What 
I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  we  are  not 


proposing  that  all  trade  agreements  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  as  treaties  are, 
although  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
that  procedure.  We  are  not  proposing 
that  all  trade  agreements  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  of  Congress,  although  a 
good  case  could  be  made  for  that  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  take  the  idea  already  in  the 
bill,  of  legislative  representation  in  ne¬ 
gotiations,  as  observer’s  only,  because  in 
the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  under  our  Constitution,  a 
Member  of  Congress  cannot  negotiate 
with  a  foreign  country.  However,  we 
would  have  representatives  at  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  If  a  majority  of  them,  which 
would  mean  four  out  of  six— and  the 
provision  does  not  give  a  veto  to  the 
minority  party — disapproved  the  agree¬ 
ment,  they  would  notify  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Then  follows  a  provision  that  the 
agreement  must  be  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  vote. 

May  we  never  become  so  sophisticated 
and  so  modern  that  we  totally  disregard 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  section  8,  reads : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

In  addition  to  vast  authority  to  reduce 
taxes  by  50  percent,  the  bill  provides  au¬ 
thority — 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
means  tariffs,  not  taxes,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tariffs  are  taxes  on 
imports.  Actually,  if  the  bill  passes,  the 
Government  will  sustain  a  loss  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  revenue.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  President  with  authority  to  wipe 
out  tariffs  on  a  long  list  of  items.  The 
Senate  has  just  voted  to  abandon  the 
peril-point  procedure.  The  bill  con¬ 
tains  important  provisions  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  set  in  motion  unemployment 
compensation  systems,  and  a  vast  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  which  belongs  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  read  again  from  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  estab¬ 
lished  precedents  for  Congress  to  dele¬ 
gate  power  to  the  Executive;  but  that  is 
always  done  under  certain  limitations 
and  safeguards,  and  such  delegation  does 
not  surrender  all  power. 

My  proposal  amounts  to  creating  a 
committee  of  six  vested  with  the  right  to 
sit  in  on  the  negotiations,  not  to  take 
the  place  of  our  negotiators  or  diplomats ; 
we  cannot  do  that.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  be  present  and  know  what  is  taking 
place.  As  Congress  is  now  constituted, 
the  congressional  committee  would  con¬ 
sist  of  four  Democrats  and  two  Repub¬ 
licans.  If  a  majority  of  that  group  de¬ 
cided  that  a  trade  agreement  was  not 
good  for  the  United  States,  a  procedure 
then  would  be  set  in  motion  under  which, 
within  60  days,  if  Congress  were  in  ses¬ 
sion,  a  vote  would  be  taken  to  decide 
whether  Congress  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved  such  a  trade  agreement.  I 
submit  that  that  would  constitute  a 
delegation  of  power  with  restraints,  with 
guidelines,  with  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  branch,  and  with  the 


legislative  branch  having  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  use  of  such  power. 
Without  this  amendment,  there  would  be 
nothing. 

I  shall  read  some  other  language  in 
the  bill.  It  will  not  help  to  protect  in¬ 
dustries,  but  it  is  a  delegation  of  power. 
If  after  damage  has  been  done  someone 
complains,  the  President  would  have 
power  to  do  certain  things.  The  bill 
contains  this  language  at  the  top  of 
page  83. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
to  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
States — 

(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  neces¬ 
sary. 

How  high  can  the  President  raise  a 
tariff?  He  can  raise  it  to  outer  space; 
not  back  to  Smoot-Hawley;  not  by  50 
percent;  not  by  100  percent.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  provides  a  delegation 
of  power  to  the  President  to  raise  the 
duty  as  high  as  he  finds  necessary. 

(2)  The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such 
article  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty) 
at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  impose  a  duty  on  any  item  on  the  free 
list  at  any  rate  he  chooses.  Our  most 
liberal  friends  could  not  say  that  that  is 
not  an  appropriate  .delegation  of  power, 
without  having  the  final  answer  in  the 
hands  of  those  in  whom  it  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution. 

This  is  the  third  thing  the  President 
could  do: 

-i  (3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary. 

What  are  they?  Embargoes,  quotas, 
import  licenses,  currency  manipulations, 
quarantines,  and  a  decision  that  goods 
must  be  delivered  -  within  5  days  after 
they  are  manufactured.  The  President 
would  have  unlimited  power. 

I  submit  that  the  safeguard  I  propose 
is  reasonable.  It  does  not  give  a  veto 
to  the  minority  and  will  not  impede  the 
program.  But  I  believe  it  will  cause  the 
program  to  conform  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  economy  of  this  Nation,  and  also  that 
it  will  result  in  a  broader  adherence  to 
the  basic  charter  which  we  are  all 
pledged  to  uphold. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  a  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
me  some  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  spoke  about 
the  President  having  authority  to  im¬ 
pose  higher  tariffs,  quotas,  and  so  forth. 
Is  that  by  virtue  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance?  Is  that  the 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
refers? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  I  was 
referring  to. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  vote  against  that  amendment? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  President  must  be 
armed  with  that  power;  but  that  does 
not  imply  that  I  believe  in  a  total  sur¬ 
render  and  abandonment  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  correcting  himself 
and  advising  the  Senate  that  he  voted 
for  the  amendment  which  gives  the 
President  that  power.  That  provision 
was  placed  in  the  bill  not  to  weaken  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  industry,  but  to  strengthen 
it.  It  was  placed  in  the  bill  because 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
thought  it  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  in  his  negotiations,  and 
not  weaken  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  really 
favors  his  amendment,  he  should  offer 
one  which  not  only  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  but  would  also  set 
aside  all  the  trade  agreements  which 
have  been  negotiated  in  the  almost  30 
years  of  the  history  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time;  that  was  the  way  I  had  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sorry ;  I  do  not 
have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Congress  had  the  full 
authority  for  tariff  fixing,  and  still  has 
it,  under  the  Constitution.  When  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  inaugurated, 
certain  powers  were  delegated  to  the 
President  in  that  regard.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  might  negotiate  with  other 
nations  agreements  which  would  benefit 
and  place  American  industry  in  a  favor¬ 
able  position,  in  return  for  which,  in 
connection  with  items  that  were  either 
in  short  supply  or  that  we  did  not  pro¬ 
duce,  we  gave  concessions  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  Thereby,  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  negotiate  what 
amounted  to  changed  tariff  rates. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  reassume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fixing  tariffs,  it  may  do 
so.  I  recognize  that  there  are  great  ele¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  that.  But  if  such 
were  to  be  the  desire  of  Senators,  it 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
an  amendment  such  as  this  one,  under 
which  there  would  be  the  very  awkard 
situation  that  the  President  would  have 
authority  to  negotiate  agreements  and 
fix  tariff  rates,  subject  to  passage  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  signature  of 
the  legislation  by  the  President,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  one  House  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  veto  such  a  trade  agreement. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  cumbersome, 
awkward,  and  futile  type  of  legislation. 
Certainly  Congress  has  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  and  the  authority  to  fix  tariffs;  and 


when  Congress  decides  to  return  to  the 
exercise  of  that  authority,  I  am  ready  to 
support  the  posture  of  the  Congress  in 
fixing  all  tariffs. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
ridiculous  than  to  send  our  negotiators 
to  negotiate  such  agreements  with  other 
nations,  but  to  have  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  and  to  have  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  other  nations  say,  “What 
is  the  use  of  our  negotiating  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  you,  because  either  House  of 
your  Congress  can  veto  it  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.”  How  could  Congress  ex¬ 
pect  the  President  to  use  such  power 
effectually? 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
President  greater  power  and  a  better  po¬ 
sition  for  negotiation  that  the  Finance 
Committee  adopted  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka — an  amendment  about  which  he  was 
complaining,  although  he  voted  for  it 
in  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  remind  Senators  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  to  be  represented  in  the 
negotiations.  If  Senators  will  turn  to 
page  20,  line  4,  section  243,  they  will  find 
the  following: 

Sec.  243.  Congressional  Delegates  to  Nego¬ 
tiations. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title, 
the  President  shall,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the 
same  political  party)  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  Con¬ 
gress  wishes  to  have  a  hand  in  these 
negotiations,  it  can  do  so;  it  can  appoint 
two  members  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  “who  shall  be  accredited  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  such  nego¬ 
tiation,”  and  they  can  play  a  part  in  the 
negotiations  and  in  arriving  at  the  trade 
agreement,  and  can  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  embarrass  the  negotia¬ 
tors  for  our  country  and  will  not  strip 
them  of  any  posture  of  dignity  or  au¬ 
thority,  but  will  leave  them  in  such  a 
position  that  the  countries  with  which 
they  are  negotiating  will  know  that 
when  they  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  two  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  two  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  will 
be  a  valid  conclusion. 

But  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska,  they  would  not  have  a 
valid  solution  and  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  even  if  the  legislative  com¬ 
mission  which  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  seeks  to  have  established  were 
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present  and  agreed  to  it,  because  under 
the  amendment  either  House  could  later 
veto  it.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  provides; 

As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions — 

And  so  forth.  This  amendment 
would  rewrite  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  rules  of  the  House;  and  even  though 
these  representatives  were  present  and 
engaged  in  the  negotiations  and  ap¬ 
proved  them,  either  group  could  return 
to  its  own  House  and  could  there  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  which  would 
void  the  agreement  which  had  been 
reached. 

If  Congress  is  to  enact  a  trade  bill — 
and  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  so  and  will  do  so — it 
should  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  language 
before  it,  and  it  should  not  permit  that 
language  to  be  destroyed  and  should  not 
permit  the  purposes  to  be  eliminated  and 
voided  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  only  cripple, 
embarrass,  create  confusion,  and  defeat 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  bill  is 
written  and  considered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Foui’ 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  question  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  congressional  delegates, 
under  the  bill.  Would  they  be  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  delegation  who 
would  vote,  just  like  any  other  members 
of  the  negotiating  team,  in  the  event  of 
controversy  among  themselves? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  will ;  the  bill  states, 
on  page  20,  that  they — 
shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  1  y2  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  I  refer 
to  the  Talmadge  amendment,  it  is  not 
the  only  delegation  of  power.  In  this 
bill  authority  is  given  to  reduce  tariffs 
by  50  percent  in  general;  and  the  tariff 
on  any  commodity,  when  80  percent  of 
the  world  trade  is  represented  in  the 
European  free  community,  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  zero ;  and  on  any  tariff  that  is 
not  as  much  as  5  percent  ad  valorem  or 
its  equivalent,  there  can  be  a  reduction 
to  zero. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  does  not 
provide  for  any  peril-point  procedures. 
The  bill  is  a  vast  delegation  of  con¬ 
gressional  authority. 
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This  amendment  provides  a  small 
measure  of  supervision. 

I  point  out  that  the  number  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world  which  require  super¬ 
vision  of  their  trade  agreements  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  which 
do  not  require  it. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  en¬ 
acted,  it  will  mean  that  six  congressional 
representatives  will  participate,  and  four 
of  them  will  have  to  disapprove  before 
this  action  can  be  taken;  in  this  case, 
a  majority  will  be  two-thirds.  In  the 
event  they  disapprove.  Congress  will  vote 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  powers  being  dealt 
with  are  congressional  powers,  and  the 
Constitution  is  thus  being  circumvented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  said 
that  under  the  bill  the  President  has  cer¬ 
tain  authority  to  reduce  tariffs.  That  is 
quite  true,  and  that  was  the  question 
before  the  Finance  Committee  when 
the  point  was  made  that  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  such  power,  we  should 
strengthen  his  ability  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions,  by  also  giving  him  the  power  to 
raise  tariffs  and  impose  quotas.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  one  of  the 
advocates  of  such  a  proposal;  and  it  was 
on  the  advocacy  of  such  a  proposal  by 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
also  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
President  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
voted  to  give  the  President  the  power 
to  reduce  tariffs,  and  to  eliminate  them 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  also  to 
raise  them,  and  to  impose  quotas.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said  that  was 
necessary  and  wholesome  and  construc¬ 
tive,  and  should  be  done;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  amendment. 

So  I  am  amazed  to  find  now  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  which  he 
sponsored  in  the  committee,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  he  helped  to  effect, 
he  now  proposes  that  we  destroy  the 
bill  by  permitting  one  House  of  the 
Congress  to  void  any  agreement  which 
might  be  reached  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be 
rejected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Curtis!.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
remaining  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mi-.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bottom]  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  as  required  by 
Texas  law. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottom]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  would  note  “nay,” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 


nays  65,  as  follows: 

[No.  260  Leg.] 

YEAS— 13 

Bennett 

Fong 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Hickey 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

NAYS — 65 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bible 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Bush 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Scott 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Engle 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Allott 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bottum 

Hart 

Murphy 

Butler 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Case, 

Fulbright 

Javits 

Keating 

So  Mr.  Curtis’  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  would  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  willing  to  yield  long 
enough  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  Senator 
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from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  legislative 
history  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Indeed,  yes.  I  have 
ample  time.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  making 
some  legislative  history  on  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  that  part  of  the  committee 
report  starting  at  the  bottom  of  page  10 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  language  in  the  bill  which  modifies 
present  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  criteria  for 
determining  injury  in  an  escape  clause  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  all  relevant  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  shall  be  considered.  In  this 
respect  the  criteria  for  determining  injury 
does  not  differ  from  present  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  liynber  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  State  is  greatly  concerned 
about  this  bill.  I  am  doing  the  very 
best  I  can  to  obtain  clarification  of  the 
bill  both  in  the  Senate  and  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  shall  have  a  conference 
later  this  afternoon  with  representatives 
of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the 
implementation  of  the  proposals  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
some  weeks  ago  at  a  White  House  con¬ 
ference  with  representatives  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  delegations  vis-a-vis  the 
critical  problem  which  confronts  us  in 
the  lumber  industry. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  I  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  understanding  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  concerning  the  policy  that 
will  be  followed  by  the  administration 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  bill, 
so  that  I  can  vote  for  the  bill  and  not 
find  it  necessary  to  offer  lumber  amend¬ 
ments  to  it. 

With  that  as  a  preface,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  me  if  he  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  oblige  me  by  answering  certain 
questions  I  shall  now  put  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  legislative  history 
on  the  bill.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
every  word  that  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  speaks  about  the  bill  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  will  have  great  bearing  on 
any  subsequent  interpretation  as  to  legis¬ 
lative  intent  and  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  whether  the  issue  is  raised 
before  a  commission  such  as  the  Tariff 
Commission  or  is  later  raised  in  litiga¬ 
tion  in  an  adversary  proceeding  before 
any  judicial  tribunal. 

With  that  as  a  statement  of  my  moti¬ 
vation  in  asking  these  questions,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows: 

Section  301(b)  of  the  bill  establishes 
the  procedures  whereby  a  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  can  seek  relief  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  if  it  is  being  injured  by  the 
import  of  competing  articles.  The  bill 
instructs  the  Tariff  Commission  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  as  a  result  in  major  part 
of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  injury  is  being  caused  a 
domestic  industry.  In  making  its  de¬ 
termination,  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
instructed  to  take  into  account  all  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  which  it  considers  rele¬ 
vant.  Section  7  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  deals  with  the 
same  subject  matter  as  section  301(b) 


of  the  pending  bill.  The  equivalent 
language  of  section  7  of  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  in¬ 
structs  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an 
escape-clause  case  to  consider  “with¬ 
out  excluding  other  factors”  certain 
enumerated  economic  factors.  My  first 
question  is  this,  and  I  ask  this  question 
for  the  purpose  of  clearly  establishing 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  modifying  pres¬ 
ent  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  criteria  for 
determining  injury  in  an  escape-clause 
proceeding  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion: 

Is  it  intended  that  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  consider  all  relevant  economic 
evidence  of  injury  to  a  domestic  indus¬ 
try  in  an  escape-clause  case? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  states  that  certainly  the  factors 
enumerated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
are  relevant  factors  and  I  should  think 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  take 
them  into  consideration  along  with 
others  that  may  be  pertinent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  proceed  to  my  next  ques¬ 
tion.  Pursuing  this  line  of  questioning  a 
little  further,  will  the  gentleman  state 
whether  the  enumeration  of  three  spe¬ 
cific  economic  factors  in  section  301(b) 
(2)  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  exclude  any 
other  relevant  economic  factors  from  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  determining  injury  to  a  domestic  in¬ 
dustry — as  for  instance,  a  decline  in  do¬ 
mestic  production  or  a  decline  in  total 
wages  paid,  or  an  increase  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  supplied  by  imports,  or  falling 
profits  of  domestic  producers?' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  is  clear, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  the  language  in  section  301 
(b)(2)  of  the  pending  bill  that  all  rele¬ 
vant  economic  factors  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Tariff  Commission  including 
those  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
enumerated  and  any  others  that  would 
assist  the  Tariff  Commission  in  arriving 
at  a  proper  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  proceed  with  my 
next  question.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  making  the  record  on  this  subject. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  in¬ 
sofar  as  deciding  what  economic  factors 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  determining  injury  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry  there  is  no  difference 
between  section  301(b)  (2)  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  and  section  7  of  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  expressed  the  in¬ 
tention  of  section  301(b)(2)  very  well. 
The  Tariff  Commission  shall  consider  all 
relevant  economic  factors,  and  in  this 
respect  the  criteria  for  determining  in¬ 
jury  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from 
present  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  now  wish  to  ask  my  last  question. 
My  reason  for  clarifying  this  point  is 
well  known  to  the  gentleman.  As  he 
knows,  the  President  urged  in  July  that 


the  lumber  industry  file  an  application 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief 
from  the  disastrous  impact  of  rapidly 
increasing  imports  of  Canadian  softwood 
lumber.  I  also  urged  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try,  as  did  others  in  this  body,  to  pursue 
the  procedures  established  by  law  for  ob¬ 
taining  relief  from  imports.  The  lum¬ 
ber  industry  has  filed  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  already  sent 
a  questionnaire  out  to  the  lumber  com¬ 
panies  seeking  economic  information — ■ 
which  questionnaire  must  be  returned  by 
September  28,  1962.  I  was  sure  that  the 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  change  the 
rules  right  in  the  middle  of  this  case  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  lumber 
industry  to  have  all  relevant  economic 
data  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  rules  have  not  been  changed, 
that  is,  the  Tariff  Commission  can  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  other  evidence 
as  may  be  presented  to  it  to  make  its 
finding  in  regard  to  the  pending  lumber 
situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
change  the  rules  significantly  under  the 
case  to  which  he  refers,  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  I  can  assure  him  there  is  no 
intent  in  the  present  bill  to  preclude 
consideration  of  any  factors  heretofore 
or  hereafter  considered  relevant. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  promised  to  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  completes  the  presentation  of 
his  amendment  and  his  amendment  is 
considered  and  acted  upon,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  seek  recognition  to  call  up 
for  adoption  amendment  9-17-62 — S, 
which  would  strike  from  the  bill  provi¬ 
sion  related  to  special  unemployment 
compensation  and  special  relief  to  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  loans.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  roll- 
calls  are  extremely  important  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  political  history 
of  the  country,  and  frequently  their  full 
significance  is  not  realized  until  a  long 
time  after  they  have  occurred. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Bush  amendments,  which 
failed  of  passage  by  so  narrow  a  margin 
that  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
amendments  were  rejected  by  the  small 
group  of  Senate  liberals  who  voted 
against  them  in  accordance  with  their 
convictions,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  exposed  for  many  months  to 
revilement  by  the  Democratic  Senate 
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leadership  and  by  bitter  attacks  in  many 
sections  of  the  press.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  Senate  Democratic  leader¬ 
ship  were  absent,  and  numerous  others 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  hierarchy 
voted  as  usual  with  the  Republicans. 

I  believe  these  facts  need  to  be  noted 
for  the  sake  of  history.  It  also  seems 
to  indicate  that  many  of  us  who  are 
ostracized  in  the  Senate  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership  and  the  Democratic 
staff  are  really  the  true  defenders  of 
Democratic  policies.  The  whole  reality 
of  politics  in  the  Senate  needs  to  be 
known  by  the  people  and  by  the  press. 
They  need  to  know  that  the  Senate  is  run 
by  a  bipartisan  alliance  of  conservative 
Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crs>ts 

As  I  said  in  Milwaukee  in  a  speech  in 
behalf  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  as  I  said 
in  35  speeches  throughout  Illinois  over 
the  weekend,  we  need  more  progressive 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
to  defeat  progressive  Democrats  in 
Illinois  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  continue 
in  our  efforts  to  present  the  issues  in 
which  we  believe  before  the  country  and 
before  the  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  comment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  usually  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more  than  I  do  in  relation  to 
the  comments  he  just  made.  I  associate 
myself  with  those  comments.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  will 
take  note  of  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  country 
will  take  note.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Democratic  senatorial  leadership  to  take 
note,  because  I  believe  they  have  set 
themselves  on  a  determined  course.  But 
I  hope  the  country  will  take  note  and 
that  we  will  carry  the  issue  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  what  kind  of  Democratic  Party 
we  shall  have,  and  whether  the  bi¬ 
partisan  alliance  will  continue  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  nice  thing 
about  the  practice  of  the  Senate  is  that 
any  Senator  can  rise  and  make  a  self- 
serving  declaration  at  any  time  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has  in¬ 
dulged  himself  in  that  particular  respect. 
I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  any  part  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  leadership.  I  am 
sometimes  accused  of  so  being,  when  I 
vote  in  favor  of  certain  proposals  and 
many  times  I  have  been  accused  of  not 
being  a  part  of  the  leadership  when  I 
vote  contrary  to  certain  Senators.  In 
any  event,  I,  like  almost  every  other  Sen¬ 
ator,  vote  my  convictions.  I  believe  we 
all  act  in  the  best  interests  of  our  State 
and  Nation. 

As  I  look  at  the  results  of  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  alluded,  I  cannot  be  made  com¬ 
pletely  aware  that  the  so-called  liberals 
won  the  issue.  I  see  that  there  is  a 


difference  on  only  1  vote,  39  to  40.  Yet 
when  we  look  over  the  result  of  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  we  see  that  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
voted  against  the  Bush  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  voted  against 
the  Bush  amendments? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  voted  against  the  Bush 
amendments.  The  Senators  from  Ala¬ 
bama  voted  against  the  Bush  amend¬ 
ments.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  who  do  not  necessarily  fall  within 
this  little  self-appointed  liberal  group, 
voted  against  the  Bush  amendments. 
These  Senators  mentioned  come  from 
States  where  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
vote  as  they  did.  They  showed  great 
courage  and  conviction.  Therefore, 
rather  than  the  country  having  to  be 
notified  that  the  amendments  were  de¬ 
feated  by  a  single  little  group,  actually, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  a  vote  of  this 
character,  any  1  or  2  of  the  40  Sen¬ 
ators  voting  “no”  could  claim,  “We  did 
it,”  because  the  vote  was  that  close. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  to  make  his  assertion. 
I  have  no  knowledge,  and  I  doubt  that 
anyone  else  has,  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  wants  to  do  anything  but  try 
to  cooperate  with  the  so-called  self- 
styled  liberal  group.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  leadership  wishes  to  cooperate  and 
wishes  to  help  these  self-named  liberals 
every  time  and  on  every  program  that 
they  bring  before  the  Senate.  Some¬ 
times  it  cannot  do  so.  But  I  believe  the 
leadership  tries  in  most  instances  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  in  his  first  statement  assert  that 
the  Senate  leadership  wishes  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  liberals  and  his  sec¬ 
ond  statement  confirms  it.  I  utter 
a  complete  denial  that  there  has  been 
any  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  for  some  time  past 
of  cooperation  with  the  liberal  group  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  indeed  been 
exposed  to  continuous  revilement  and 
denunciation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  certain  southern  Sena¬ 
tors  have  been  going  through  for  all 
these  years.  They  have  been  reviled,  but 
they  do  not  get  up  and  complain  every 
time  they  are  reviled.  It  is  so  regular 
and  constant  with  them  that  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  it.  They  have 
learned  to  take  it — their  hides  have 
grown  thick. 

Therefore  it  is  very  interesting  that 
the  so-called  liberals,  after  receiving 
light  criticism  for  the  first  time,  are 
becoming  a  little  sensitive.  One  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  about  our  party  is  that 
it  has  all  kinds  of  people  in  it,  with  all 
kinds  of  economic  and  political  philos¬ 
ophies.  It  has  strength  in  its  diversity. 
That  is  what  has  given  it  strength  and 
that  is  what  will  continue  to  give  it 
strength. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  floor  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me  eventually. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  comment  of  the  very  attrac¬ 
tive  Senator  from  Florida.  I  believe  the 
Record  will  show  that  the  Bush  amend¬ 
ments  could  not  have  been  defeated 
without  the  vote  of  12  to  15  liberals.  A 
further  analysis  of  the  vote  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  great  many  of  those  high  in 
the  party  hierarchy  in  the  Senate  were 
either  absent  or  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Bush  amendments. 

We  of  the  liberal  group  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  vote  our  consciences.  We  are 
not  governed  by  resentment.  However, 
sometimes  we  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
given  very  grudging  acceptance  when 
we  bail  out  the  party  leadership,  and 
are  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  punish¬ 
ment  on  other  occasions,  and  ostracism 
virtually  all  the  time.  This  is  having  an 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  country;  and 
it  is  important  that  notice  about  it 
should  go  out  to  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  also  note  that  that  applies  very 
much  to  campaign  support  from  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Election  Commit¬ 
tee  when  liberals  are  running  for  office? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  liberals  receive 
very  little  support  from  senatorial  head¬ 
quarters  when  they  rim  for  office.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  where  we  are  trying 
to  elect  a  progressive  Democrat,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  senatorial  leadership  have 
been  to  defeat  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  able  majority 
leader  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  know  he  would  say  if  he  were 
here  that  he  is  deeply  grateful  to  Sen¬ 
ators  who  call  themselves  liberals  and 
all  others  who  voted  against  the  Bush 
amendments.  He  is  deeply  grateful  to 
Senators  from  the  South,  who  voted 
against  the  Bush  amendments.  He  is 
also  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
all  the  other  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Bush  amendments.  That  was  the 
leadership  position  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  so  many  of  us  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  heart  is  overflow¬ 
ing  with  love  and  understanding,  but  I 
am  not  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senate  has  been  in  the  past  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  call  up  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  22,  line  2, 
strike  out  “or”. 

On  page  22,  between  lines  5  and  6,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

(3)  engages  or  tolerates  its  nationals  to 
engage  in  practices  which  are  in  conflict  with 
recognized  conservation  principles  and  tend 
to  defeat  efforts  by  the  United  States  includ- 
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ing  the  respective  States  to  conserve  or  pro¬ 
tect  fishery  resources,  or 

(4)  takes  any  action,  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law,  to  harass  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  United  States- 
flag  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  lawful  activ¬ 
ities  on  the  high  seas. 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  out  “or” 
after  the  comma. 

On  page  22,  line  13,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  or”. 

On  page  22,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(C)  take  such  action  to  adjust  imports  of 
products  of  such  country  or  instrumentality 
as  he  deems  necessary. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me  for 
about  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  weeks  the  American  people  have 
been  listening  to  those  who  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  frantically  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  straw  which,  through 
magic — known  only  to  themselves,  can 
be  turned  into  a  campaign  issue. 

The  oratory  has  been  splendiferous — 
the  flag  has  been  waved  vigorously  and 
the  voices  have  been  loud — but,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  their  purpose,  the  words  and 
the  logic,  have  been  unconvincing. 

The  American  people,  wise  in  their 
understanding  and  mature  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  because  of  their  heritage  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  recognize  the  purpose  of  this 
shouting  and  shadow  boxing  for  what  it 
truly  is — a  desperate  search  for  an  issue 
which  can  be  used  in  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  now  upon  us. 

The  issue  that  is  being  belabored  is 
American  policy  in  Cuba. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  of  history  that  ex¬ 
actly  60  years  ago  our  Nation  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  another  power-mad 
dictator  also  named  Castro  who,  gripping 
the  people  of  Venezuela  by  their  throats, 
forced  upon  them  a  rule  by  corrupt  and 
revolutionary  methods. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  our  President  at 
that  time,  discarded  the  soft  language 
of  diplomacy  in  describing  this  Castro — 
the  Venezuelan  Castro — as  an  “unspeak¬ 
able,  villainous  little  monkey.” 

Somehow  the  words  evoke  a  similar 
image  today.  One  must  agree  with  the 
sage  known  as  “the  Preacher”  who, 
nearly  2,000  years  ago,  in  setting  down 
his  thoughts  and  reflections  regarding 
man  and  his  deeds — in  what  is  called 
“Ecclesiastes”  said:  “There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.” 

This  power-mad,  blood-lusting  Castro 
of  1902  refused  to  honor  his  debts  and 
his  committments  causing  three  power¬ 
ful  nations.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy  to  begin  a  combined  naval  demon¬ 
stration  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

President  Roosevelt  calmly,  and  from 
a  position  of  strength,  saw  to  it  that 
the  battleships  were  withdrawn  and 
made  the  dictator  Castro  see  reason  and 
honor  his  commitments — not  with  arms, 
not  with  weapons,  and  not  with  troops — 
but  through  the  power  based  upon  his 
policy  of  “speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick.” 


Last  Thursday  afternoon  at  his  press 
conference.  President  Kennedy — in 
measured  and  reasoned  words — coun¬ 
seled  watchful  restraint. 

His  unruffled  and  impressive  statement 
is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  “speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.” 

What  our  Republican  friends  either 
have  forgotten  or  purposely  ignore  are 
the  facts  of  geography. 

Yes,  Cuba  is  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores.  But  remember  and  mark  this 
well,  we  are  firmly  based  on  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

At  Guantanamo  we  have  an  impreg¬ 
nable  position,  manned  by  thousands  of 
highly  trained  and  skilled  marines  armed 
with  the  latest  weapons.  Hugging  the 
shores  and  on  the  alert  are  units  of  the 
powerful  U.S.  fleet,  including  aircraft 
carriers. 

Yes,  Castro  is  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores,  but  we  are  in  his  kitchen — armed 
with  a  great  big  stick  and  looking 
straight  down  his  throat. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  ours  a  wise  and 
clear-sighted  policy?  That,  first  spoken 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt — “Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick.” 

President  Kennedy  spoke  as  a  states¬ 
man — and  a  student  of  history. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  yield¬ 
ing  some  of  his  time  to  me  after  yielding 
time  to  other  Senators. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  inter¬ 
national-trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Indiana  spoke, 
I  was  about  to  say  that  I  did  not  know 
exactly  where  the  Senate  had  been  in 
the  few  minutes  before  that.  I  was 
about  to  suggest  a  cooling  off  period, 
since  I  proposed,  in  discussing  my 
amendment,  to  take  Senators  below  the 
briny  surface  of  the  ocean.  But  before 
doing  so,  I  am  minded  to  say  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  discussion  among  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  is  a  close  student  of  “Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland”  and  possesses  a  most  retentive 
memory,  suggested  that  the  end  result 
of  the  discussion  might  have  been  long 
since  settled  in  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 
He  referred  especially  to  the  caucus 
race  recited  in  that  book.  Apparently 
the  question  was  who  had  won  the  race. 
It  was  finally  settled,  said  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  the  deathless  words 
of  the  dodo,  who  said : 

Everybody  has  won,  and  all  must  have 
prizes. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  Commerce,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  measures  related  to  the  fishery; 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  use  the  trade  power  given  him 
under  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
serving  our  fishery  resources.  The  ap¬ 
proach  employed  by  the  amendment  is 
direct.  It  amends  section  252(b)  of  the 
bill  by  adding  two  conditions  under 
which  the  President  may  suspend  trade 
concessions  granted  other  nations.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  President 
after  public  hearing  and  within  his  own 
discretion  to  withhold  trade  concessions 
if  he  determines  that  a  country  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  practices  which  tend  to  defeat 
our  efforts  to  conserve  fishery  resources 
or  if  he  determines  a  country  is  taking 
any  action  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  to  harass  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  on  the  high  seas.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  supplements  the  present  au¬ 
thority  given  the  President  under  the 
trade  bill  by  adding  the  power  to  adjust 
imports  of  products  of  a  country  there¬ 
by  permitting  the  use  of  import  quotas 
or  embargoes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
submitted  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  6  weeks  ago,  giving  a  full 
opportunity  to  assess  the  merits  of  the 
proposal.  At  the  time  the  amendment 
was  submitted  a  clear  record  was  made 
of  the  need  for  this  amendment.  In 
joining  me  when  offering  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  stated: 

Surely  the  United  States,  which  has  a  deep 
interest  in  fisheries  and  international  wa¬ 
ters,  and  which  is  a  country  that  practices 
conservation,  should  have  authority  to  allow 
the  President  to  do  what  he  can  to  persuade 
and  influence  other  nations  to  do  the  same, 
and  if  necessary,  to  do  it  through  economic 
sanctions. 

I  fully  concurred  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  amendment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  I  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  an  important  market  for  for¬ 
eign  fish  products,  that  we  likewise  are 
an  important  fishing  nation.  I  felt  then, 
as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  insist  upon  proper  conservation  of 
our  fisheries  and  those  international 
fisheries  upon  which  we  rely.  We  will  be 
judged  harshly  if  we,  through  inadver¬ 
tence  or  for  any  Other  reason,  give  trade 
incentives  and  thereby  encourage  foreign 
governments  to  violate  sound  conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  to  overfish  areas  and 
stocks  of  fish  and  to  use  fishing  gear 
and  techniques  contrary  to  proper  con¬ 
servation. 

I  pointed  out  then,  and  I  do  so  again, 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  Alaska  local 
problem.  It  is  a  serious  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  entire  fishing  industry  of 
the  Northwest,  for  the  California  tuna 
industry,  the  gulf  coast  shrimp  industry, 
and  the  important  fishing  industry  off 
the  east  coast.  On  numerous  occasions 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  pointed  out 
with  alarm  the  recent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  not  only  Japan  but  Russia  to  accel- 
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erate  their  fishing  efforts  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Nation,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  was 
most  forcefully  called  to  this  situation 
only  a  few  months  ago  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  now  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  in  one  of  the  most  logical 
speeches  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  hear. 

We  would  not  be  alarmed  if  this  ef¬ 
fort  were  directed  only  at  tapping  here¬ 
tofore  unharvested  resources  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Attention  was  also  called 
to  the  ineffective  efforts  by  our  State 
Department  to  protect  our  own  fisher¬ 
men  from  harassment  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  off  Central  and  South  America.  Ad¬ 
ditional  instances  have  been  reported  this 
month.  At  the  close  of  my  remarks  when 
introducing  this  amendment  I  stated  that 
so  long  as  we  do  nothing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  fishermen  on  the  high  seas, 
we  can  only  expect  further  aggression 
and  further  oppressive  acts  against  our 
fishermen  from  foreign  governments. 

To  avoid  possible  misjudgments  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  amendment,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
and  I  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
advising  them  of  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  soliciting  their 
favorable  consideration.  In  the  letter  we 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  It 
would  encourage  the  expansion  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  fishery  products  by  assur¬ 
ing  the  conservation  of  our  fishery  re¬ 
sources  and  defending  our  fishermen  on 
the  high  seas.  If  our  fishery  resources 
are  exploited  foreign  trade  in  fishery 
products  will  decline.  We  warned  in  the 
letter  that  our  fishery  resources  will  be 
devastated  by  a  blind  continuation  of 
the  sudden  and  tremendous  surge  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  on  to  the  high  seas 
with  technologically  advanced  fishing 
vessels  and  gear.  As  evidence  of  this 
rush  we  cited  that  the  world  catch  of 
fish  increased  33  percent  from  1955  to 
1960.  Just  within  the  past  10  years 
Japan  has  entered  the  North  Pacific  to 
catch  salmon  on  the  high  seas  and  has 
moved  into  the  Bering  Sea  with  factory 
ships  in  search  of  bottom  fish.  Research 
scientists  have  forecast  that  bottom  fish 
resources  in  the  Bering  Sea  will  be 
destroyed  within  10  years  if  adequate 
conservation  practices  are  not  followed 
by  all  Nations  engaged  in  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  these  rich  resources.  We  will  then 
be  faced  with  the  same  bleak  situation 
now  threatening  the  bottom  fish  re¬ 
sources  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Russia, 
too,  has  launched  its  commercial  fishing 
fleet  around  the  globe  searching  out  the 
fishery  resources  off  George’s  Bank,  the 
Bering  Sea  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

As  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  U.S.  position  in 
world  fisheries,  attention  should  be 
given  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  indicating  that 
the  United  States  held  second  position 
only  10  short  years  ago  and,  as  of  1961, 
had  backed  down  to  fifth  position,  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  more  energetic  efforts  made 
by  Communist  China,  Peru,  and  the  So¬ 


viet  Union.  These  facts  were  first  called 
to  our  attention  in  this  Chamber,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]. 

We  stated  that  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
sistent  also  with  the  organizational 
structure  provided  by  the  bill,  in  which 
wide  discretion  is  given  the  President  to 
solve  these  complex  and  interrelated 
problems.  A  broad  range  of  economic 
responses  must  be  available  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  so  he  can  tailor  the  remedy  to 
meet  situations  involving  any  particular 
country  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  we  believe  it  obvious  that 
there  is  a  serious  threat  to  our  fishery 
resources,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
provides  an  effective  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  there  is  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  fishery  resources  conserva¬ 
tion  and  trade. 

Mr.  President,  only  2  weeks  ago  the 
Department  of  State  informed  me  that 
the  Finance  Committee  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  administration  considered 
the  amendment  unacceptable.  In  op¬ 
posing  the  amendment  the  State  De¬ 
partment  informed  me  that  fishery 
conservation  is  unrelated  to  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  and  that  there  would  be  a  risk 
of  retaliation  against  our  exports  if  the 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
also  stated  that  legislation  independent 
of  the  trade  bill  was  being  considered, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is  un¬ 
acceptable  to  them,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  public  record  that  their 
position  is  unacceptable  to  me.  It  is  a 
further  example  of  the  disregard  of  the 
State  Department  of  all  our  fishery 
problems. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  commercial  trade  concession  retalia¬ 
tion  in  order  to  conserve  our  public 
fishery  resources.  I  presume  that  the 
President  would  use  discretion  in  the 
exercise  of  such  power.  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Ball  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  and  political  pressure 
had  been  exercised  on  other  countries,  to 
persuade  them  to  adopt  our  concepts  of 
commercial  trade  negotiation.  If  we  are 
capable  of  such  dedication  and  interna¬ 
tional  leadership  in  this  area,  can  we  not 
use  trade  power  to  protect  in  a  responsi¬ 
ble  manner  our  fishery  resources?  I 
believe  it  may  be  a  matter  of  priority; 
and  I,  for  one,  place  fishery  conserva¬ 
tion  extremely  high  on  my  list  of  na¬ 
tional  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  between 
fish  and  so  many  other  products  is  this: 
Once  fish  are  gone,  they  are  gone  for¬ 
ever,  and  are  lost  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  all  other  nations  in  the 
world. 

On  first  impression,  the  response  of 
the  State  Department  may  sound  genu¬ 
ine.  What,  it  asks,  has  international 
trade  to  do  with  fishery  conservation? 
My  answer  is  that  international  trade 
sanctions  have  been  recognized  for  years 
by  prior  administrations,  and  even  by 
this  administration,  and  on  numerous 
occasions  by  Congress,  as  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  safeguarding  fishery 
resources.  Why?  The  answer  is  clear. 


Fish  move  in  and  out  of  territorial 
waters  and  on  the  high  seas.  Salmon 
return  to  the  inland  streams  to  spawn. 
Conservation  practices  may  be  regulat¬ 
ed,  therefore,  only  by  international 
agreement;  and  international  agree¬ 
ments,  like  other  agreements,  can  be  se¬ 
cured  and  enforced  only  when  adequate 
sanctions  are  available.  Traditionally, 
trade  sanctions  have  proved  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  effective.  This  is  a  valid 
and  traditional  use  of  trade  power.  I 
call  attention  specifically  to  trade  sanc¬ 
tions  found  in  our  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  our  halibut  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  recognized  that 
trade  sanctions  are  required  in  order  to 
protect  fishery  resources.  I  refer  to  the 
legislation,  introduced  in  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  at  the  request  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  tuna  on  the  high  se^s. 

On  September  14,  1  year  ago,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  wrote  the  Senate,  re¬ 
questing  an  amendment  to  the  Tuna 
Convention.  Sounding  as  if  he  repre¬ 
sented  Alaska  himself.  Secretary  Rusk 
called  for  urgent  action  on  his  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal,  so  as  to  discharge  the 
U.S.  “general  responsibility  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  to  follow  sound 
conservation  practices  with  respect  to 
high  seas  resources.”  I  shall  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  that.  I  ask  only  that  we  do  it. 
The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
included  a  draft  of  a  bill  which,  among 
other  things,  provides: 

That  upon  the  promulgation  of  any  such 
regulation  and  upon  notification  thereof,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  entry 
into  the  United  States,  *  *  *  of  fish  of  spe¬ 
cies  covered  by  the  convention  and  taken 
from  convention  waters.  Any  such  regu¬ 
lations  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  entry  of  such 
fish  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

So  we  find  that  1  year  ago  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  proposed  the  use  of  trade 
sanctions,  under  his  close  supervision,  to 
conserve  tuna  resources  found  and  taken 
primarily  in  tropical  Pacific  waters. 
Japan  is  the  world’s  exporter  of  tuna. 
This  administration,  as  well  as  others, 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  assuring 
fishery  conservation  through  the  use  of 
trade  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  numerous  bills,  which  I  and  other 
Senators  have  sponsored,  which  would 
place  a  restriction  on  the  importation 
of  fishery  products  from  countries  which 
violate  salmon  conservation  efforts  in 
the  North  Pacific. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  Alaska  salmon  bill  which  in 
substance  would  do  for  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  what  my  present  amendment 
would  do  for  all  fishery  resources.  That 
was  in  the  86th  Congress.  Hearings 
were  held  by  me  and  by  other  Senators 
in  Alaska  and  elsewhere.  On  May  6, 
1959,  the  State  Department  wrote  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu¬ 
son],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
bill,  and  giving  five  reasons  why  the  bill 
would  be  ineffective,  inappropriate,  and, 
in  fact,  would  endanger  the  free  world’s 
stake  in  the  Pacific.  The  Department 
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concluded  that  “overall  U.S.  interests 
will  be  served  by  continued  discussion  of 
the  problem”;  of  course,  the  Department 
added  “through  appropriate  channels.” 
The  Senate  committee  continued  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter,  and  attempted  without 
success  to  locate  “the  appropriate  chan¬ 
nels.”  I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  replied, 
in  its  report  on  the  same  bill,  as  follows: 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  useful 
comment  which  we  can  furnish. 

I  commend  this  for  the  consideration 
of  other  agencies  and  departments  as 
possibly  an  appropriate  response  in  re¬ 
gard  to  similar  legislation. 

My  bill  died  at  the  close  of  the  86th 
Congress.  Upon  the  convening  of  the 
87th  Congress,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  introduced  a 
similar  bill  to  protect  the  North  Pacific 
salmon.  Companion  bills  were  again 
introduced  in  the  House.  Last  week, 
near  the  close  of  another  Congress,  after 
another  2  years  of  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  appropriate  channels  in 
the  State  Department,  another  Depart¬ 
ment  report  on  the  bill  was  filed.  The 
situation  has  changed.  The  Department 
does  not  now  oppose  the  bill  because  of 
the  previously  alleged  disastrous  effect 
on  the  free  world’s  position  in  the  Far 
East,  but  the  Department  opposes  it  now 
because  it  argues  that  the  U.S.  position 
at  the  bargaining  table  would  be  gravely 
weakened  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
because  the  Japanese  took  fewer  salmon 
last  year  than  they  took  earlier,  because 
the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  Pacific  salmon  run,  and 
because  Japan  is  a  friend. 

The  State  Department  position  was 
directly  refuted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  committee 
on  the  same  bill  the  following  day.  He 
testified  that  the  availability  of  trade 
sanctions  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  international  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  protect  our  fishery  re¬ 
sources.  The  Director  stated : 

We  believe  that  it  need  not  hurt  or  harm 
our  trade  relations  with  Japan  or  any  other 
country,  that  it  simply  insists  that  other 
countries  carry  our  conservation  programs 
with  somewhat  the  same  degree  of  thorough¬ 
ness  that  we  do.  We  believe  it  will  be  an 
effective  tool  for  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  as  to 
whether  having  the  power  to  employ 
trade  sanctions  would  hinder  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  Director  stated  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  felt  that  hav¬ 
ing  this  trade  power  would  actually 
strengthen  its  position.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  said  there  have  been  other 
precedents  for  the  use  of  trade  power  to 
enforce  fishery  conservation. 

During  the  testimony  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
clearly  explained  the  impact  of  Japa¬ 
nese  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  on  our 
salmon  conservation  efforts  and  flatly 
stated  that  no  effective  regulatory  con¬ 
servation  program  for  Bristol  Bay  sal¬ 
mon  was  possible  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Director  was  also  able  to 
point  out  how  the  Japanese  catch  of 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  had  increased  dur¬ 


ing  recent  years,  starting  from  nothing 
10  years  ago,  rather  than  the  picture 
being  that  it  has  decreased  in  recent 
years,  as  suggested  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  witness  the  day  before.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
run  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and  alone 
-accounts  for  10  percent  of  the  total 
North  American  salmon  run. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery. 
There  is  a  heavy  plant  investment. 
Thousands  are  employed  annually  in  the 
fishery,  in  the  plants  ashore  and  in  fish¬ 
ing.  Over  the  years  the  aggregate  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  pack  has  been  close 
to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

I  mention  these  details  as  evidence  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  general  pattern 
of  disregard  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  our  fishery  resources.  I  know  they 
are  loyal;  I  know  there  are  among  their 
numbers  some  who  consider  fishery  re¬ 
sources  as  a  top  priority.  I  know  also 
that  the  State  Department  is  often  criti¬ 
cized  for  local  consumption  only.  But 
these  facts  should  not  shield  them. 
When  asked  to  support  my  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill,  they  answer  it  is  not 
germane,  while  the  facts  are  that  for¬ 
eign  trade  sanctions  have  been  the  tra¬ 
ditional  means  by  which  fishery  conser¬ 
vation  agreements  have  been  enforced 
and  our  fishery  conservation  efforts 
furthered.  The  State  Department  asked 
for  additional  time  for  study,  while,  in 
fact,  legislation  has  been  introduced  and 
has  died  in  more  than  one  Congress 
awaiting  an  affirmative  solution  or  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  said  that  separate 
legislation  was  being  considered  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  my  amendment, 
and  yet  when  confronted  10  days  later 
with  separate  legislation,  similar  to  that 
which  I  introduced  3%  years  ago,  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  for 
our  North  Pacific  salmon,  they  not  only 
opposed  the  legislation  but  inaccurately 
suggested  that  the  Japanese  fishing  effort 
at  Bristol  Bay  has  in  recent  years  de¬ 
creased  and  argued  that  the  availability 
of  trade  sanctions  would  weaken  our 
position  at  the  bargaining  table.  The 
State  Department  testified  that  a  strong 
fishing  industry  is  required  by  Japan  and 
that  we  must  not  embarrass  our  good 
neighbor  and  must  keep  our  relationship 
with  Japan  free  of  avoidable  irritations. 
Mr.  President,  I  acknowledge  our  exist¬ 
ing  friendship  and  the  rightful  place  of 
the  Japanese  in  our  line  of  defense 
against  communism.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  withhold  support  of  Alaska’s  Pa¬ 
cific  neighbor.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
just,  to  place  upon  the  Bristol  Bay  fish¬ 
erman  the  burdens  of  our  international 
commitments  to  this  Nation.  If  aid  is 
needed,  I  will  support  it  as  I  have  in  the 
past.  If  trade  is  to  be  expanded,  I  will 
applaud  it.  But,  if,  unilaterally,  Alas¬ 
kans  are  expected  to  stand  by  and  ob¬ 
serve  quietly  the  exploitation  of  fishery 
resources  upon  which  they  depend,  I 
loudly,  consistently,  and  sternly  object 

While  other  important  Western  fish¬ 
ing  nations  subsidize  their  fishing  in¬ 
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dustry  as  we  do  our  farmers,  we  not  only 
refuse  to  support  our  fishermen  but  are 
internationally  too  shy  to  even  want  to 
possess  the  authority  to  employ  trade 
sanctions  on  a  broad  base  to  conserve 
our  fishery  resources.  This  position  is 
indefensible.  It  is  advanced  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  weakness,  refusing  assistance  or 
even  strength  itself,  afraid  of  retaliation, 
lacking  confidence  in  one’s  own  exercise 
of  power,  hoping  sympathy  and  friend¬ 
liness  will  prevail.  In  our  affluent  society 
we  have  surpluses  of  wheat,  stockpiles  of 
zinc,  and  an  excess  of  little  men. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  hearings  on  the 
Alaska  salmon  bill  in  the  House  last 
week,  there  was  advanced  for  the  first 
time  by  the  administration,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  construc¬ 
tive  proposal  to  protect  the  Alaska 
Bristol  Bay  salmon.  This  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  rapidly  closing.  For  purposes  of 
expediting  the  full  consideration  of  this 
subject  early  next  session,  a  bill  will 
be  introduced  this  week  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
me  incorporating  the  revised  draft  of  the 
bill  as  suggested  by  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  this 
revision  follows  the  approach  of  my 
amendment,  in  that  broad  discretion  is 
given  to  employ  a  wide  range  of  trade 
sanctions,  rather  than  requiring  an 
absolute  embargo. 

I  would  much  rather  that  legislation 
of  broader  scope  than  that  of  the  bill  to 
be  introduced  later  this  week  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  adopted,  because  if  such  a 
proposal  is  adopted,  it  will  have  impact 
only  on  a  local  problem,  serious  as  it  is. 
I  should  like  to  have  legislation  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  this  amendment, 
which  would  cover  all  of  our  fishermen 
everywhere.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Then  I  shall  gladly 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
very  clear  presentation  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  his  amendment.  He  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  issues  objectively  and  given 
both  sides  of  the  argument,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  Senators  who  are  not  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with  the  problem  to 
understand  what  is  involved.  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  glee  and  fascination  to 
the  Senator’s  description  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  remarks  this  afternoon 
concerning  conservation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  must  pay  constant  and 
close  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  our 
fish  conservation  agreements  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

This  problem  is  probably  most  severe 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  his  west  coast 
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colleagues  know  all  too  well,  there  are 
salmon  runs  originating  in  American 
rivers  that  could  be  wiped  out  in  a  single 
season  if  conservation  regulations  were 
to  be  ignored. 

Although  the  situation  on  the  east 
coast  is  not  quite  that  drastic,  our  North 
Atlantic  fishermen  are  still  faced  with 
some  serious  conservation  problems. 
Twelve  nations  now  fish  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  They  are  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  developed  fishing  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  sweep  an  area  absolutely 
clean. 

The  supplies  of  fish  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  are  not  unlimited.  There  are 
conservation  agreements  already  in  effect 
covering  some  species  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  North  Atlantic  Fisheries.  I 
have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  to  undertake  studies  that 
would  permit  a  similar  agreement  to  be 
drawn  up  for  whiting.  Possible  conser¬ 
vation  treaties  for  other  species  of  fish 
were  also  discussed  at  the  recent  June 
meeting  of  this  group. 

It  is  clear  that  more  must  be  done  in 
this  area.  Last  week,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  call  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  conservation  of 
fishery  resources.  This  resolution, 
which  was  also  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  my  col¬ 
league  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  and  myself,  represent,  I  feel,  an 
important  step  toward  giving  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  worldwide  consideration  it 
needs.  At  a  conference  of  this  sort, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
new  conservation  programs,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  enforcement  for  the  present 
agreements.  Work  could  also  be  done 
to  locate  fishing  areas  and  species  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  could  become  critical  and 
to  prepare  agreements  to  cover  those 
areas. 

I  feel  this  is  an  excellent  resolution, 
and  I  hope  that .  Congress  will  give  it 
earliest  consideration.  I  would  also  like 
especially  at  this  time  to  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag¬ 
nuson]  for  the  constant  attention  they 
have  paid  to  the  vital  problem  of 
conservation.  The  problem  is  becoming 
more  critical  every  passing  day.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  has  now  entered  the  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  are  concerned  about  the  problem, 
who  recognize  its  quite  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  who  feel  that  if  something  ef¬ 
fective  is  not  done  the  fish  population 
will  be  destroyed,  who  see  the  demand 
growing  worse,  and  who  are  perhaps  I 
say  immodestly,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort,  even  if  we  have  not  been  too 
successful  in  it,  will  miss  the  presence 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  next  Congress.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  endeavor.  He  has  been 


a  tower  of  strength.  He  not  only  knows 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  also  wants 
to  do  something  about  the  problem.  I 
know  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but 
also  for  many  other  Senators,  in  saying 
that  for  this  reason  and  for  many  other 
reasons  we  wish  the  Senator  would  be 
around  next  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  further  aspect. 
We  have  seen  the  problem  develop  in 
other  fields.  We  know  that  if  steps  are 
not  taken  in  this  regard  there  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  fisheries  production  of 
the  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  situation,  in  an  effort  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  realistic,  in  further  consideration 
of  the  fact  which  I  noted  during  my  ad¬ 
dress — that  before  the  week  is  out  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu¬ 
son]  and  I  will  introduce  a  bill  with  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior — I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  It  would  merely  provide, 
in  effect,  that  if  some  nations  do  not 
practice  conservation  on  the  high  seas 
fisheries  the  President  would  have  the 
right,  any  time  he  deemed  it  desirable 
to  do  so,  under  justifiable  circumstances, 
to  impose  some  sort  of  quota  or  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  importation  of  certain  fish 
products. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  like  this, 
in  less  than  two  generations,  in  perhaps 
20  years,  there  will  be  no  fish  on  the  high 
seas.  It  is  high  time  we  did  something 
about  the  problem. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  home. 
In  fact,  I  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  amendment  is  that  the 
subject  will  be  considered  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  proper  committees.  I  understand 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  will  be  glad 
to  undertake  some  action  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  perhaps  before  the  session  ad¬ 
journs;  perhaps  by  the  consideration  of 
another  resolution  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  I  are  sponsoring,  which 
would  provide  that  the  President  im¬ 
mediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  initiate 
an  international  conference  for  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  fisheries  of  the  high  seas. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  in  the  Chamber.  As  I  stated 
the  other  day,  I  am  sorry  he  is  leaving 
us.  Today  the  voters  of  Massachusetts 
will  decide  who  will  succeed  him,  or  at 
least  who  will  be  the  nominee. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  would  be  better 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
hope  the  President  will  consider  him  in 
respect  to  the  appointment. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  concept 
of  the  trade  bill  one  iota,  in  my  opinion. 
We  are  merely  suggesting  that  the  in- 
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ternational  fisheries,  which  have  become 
paramount  in  importance  throughout  the 
world,  must  be  conserved.  Someone  must 
practice  conservation,  or  we  shall  find 
that  the  fisheries  of  the  world  will  soon 
be  completely  depleted. 

That  is  what  I  do  not  like  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  amendment.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  legislative  picture.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  can  have  some  cooperation — 
as  I  am  sure  we  will — and  that  we  can 
start  to  make  some  move  so  that  there 
may  be  an  international  agreement  on 
the  conservation  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
high  seas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  agrees  with  me  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
I  know  that  he  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  determined  efforts  in  this 
particular  area.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
future  we  can  look  forward  to  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
may  have  a  conservation  program  with 
respect  to  other  natural  resources,  but 
fisheries  is  one  natural  resource  that 
has  been  a  kind  of  orphan.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field],  and  other  Senators  that  we 
ought  to  conserve  all  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  No  one  has  been  more  devout 
in  his  attention  to  our  natural  resources 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  same  devotion 
applies  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  other 
Senators  who  have  led  the  fight  for  the 
conservation  of  our  fishery  resources. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  want  the  fish  to 
be  swimming  in  the  waters  in  and  around 
our  country  long  after  we  are  gone. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  do  not  act 
promptly  and  our  practices  continue  as 
they  have  been,  in  the  next  15  or  20  years 
there  will  be  no  fish  for  anyone  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
luctantly  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Myer  Rash- 
ish,  of  the  executive  department,  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
discussion  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  this 
country  has  cruised  easily  along  the  rails 
of  economic  prosperity  in  comparison  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  had  produc¬ 
tive  strength  and  natural  resources  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  nation.  We  had 
gold  reserves  so  vast  that  we  had  little 
need  to  worry  about  our  world  credit 
position.  We  captured  world  markets  by 
default,  because  only  we  could  supply 
their  demands.  There  was  little  need  for 
the  Government  to  take  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dollar  or  to  open  the  way  for 
our  exporters. 

In  1962,  our  situation  is  considerably 
altered  and  much  more  complex.  We  are 
still  prosperous,  and  our  productive 
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economy  is  still  in  healthy  shape.  But  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  no  longer  the  towering  economic 
colossus  that  we  once  were.  We  have 
grown,  but  others,  particularly  in  Europe, 
have  grown  more  rapidly.  Our  produc¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
their  competition  in  the  world  market¬ 
place.  Our  gold  reserves,  though  still 
high,  have  recently  dropped  so  steadily 
that  we  are  now  forced  to  take  a  more 
cautious  view  of  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  deficits. 

This  is  not  a  signal  for  alarm  and 
pessimism,  but  it  is  a  call  for  realistic 
and  creative  action.  We  no  longer  live 
in  an  age  where  we  can  sit  by  and  pas¬ 
sively  watch  our  prosperity  mount;  we 
must  act  energetically  to  promote  it. 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962  is  cast,  and  that  is 
why  I  earnestly  support  it. 

This  bill  recognizes  and  provides  for 
the  urgent  needs  of  American  workers, 
farmers,  and  businessmen  if  they  are 
to  expand,  in  numbers  or  even  to  main¬ 
tain,  their  competitive  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  It  looks  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy  in  one  of  its  most 
promising  feut  least  tapped  areas — ex¬ 
port  trade.  It  puts  the  Communist 
leaders  on  notice  that  the  free  world 
countries  far  from  collapsing  in  internal 
hostility,  can  break  down  the  economic 
barriers  that  divide  them,  and  as  a  result 
shore  up  their  individual  strength  and 
their  sense  of  unity. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  a  sign  of 
this  country’s  frank  awareness  of  an 
acute  economic  problem,  and  of  our  will¬ 
ingness  to  deal  with  it  constructively. 
We  have  demonstrated  this  before,  when 
we  undertook  the  Marshall  plan  to  re¬ 
vive  the  crumbled  economies  of  postwar 
Europe.  Now  it  is  our  own  producers 
who  need  help  and  our  own  economy 
that  we  may  boost,  through  the  legisla¬ 
tion  now  before  us. 

Let  me  focus  briefly  on  the  single 
greatest  trading  challenge  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  face  today,  which  also  happens  to 
be  an  area  of  some  of  the  greatest  trad¬ 
ing  opportunities  which  this  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  open  up.  That  is  the  European 
Economic  Community,  or  Common  Mar¬ 
ket. 

In  1957,  six  Western  European  na¬ 
tions — France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg — pledged  themselves  by  treaty  to 
harmonize  their  economic  policies,  to 
seek  a  supranational  political  structure, 
and  to  establish  free  trade  among  them¬ 
selves. 

All  these  purposes  promote  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  Western  Europe  and  reinforce  the 
strength  of  the  whole  free  world.  But, 
the  last  objective — internal  free  trade — 
is  the  one  that  affects  the  United  States 
most  over  the  short  term.  The  Common 
Market  countries  are  now  in  the  process 
of  abolishing  all  tariffs  on  trade  across 
their  internal  borders.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  adopting  common  tariff 
barriers  on  goods  entering  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Just  as  we  Americans  possess  a 
free  market  among  our  50  States  and  our 
185  million  people,  the  Europeans  are  es¬ 
tablishing  a  free  market  among  5  coun¬ 


tries  and  170  million  people.  With  the 
addition  of  countries  like  Great  Britain 
and  others  that  have  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Common  Market  is  likely  to 
swell  to  a  population  of  250  or  more  and 
to  cover  almost  all  of  Western  Europe. 

Its  economy  is  already  booming. 
Since  the  EEC’s  formation,  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  six  members  as  a 
whole  has  grown  by  about  5  percent  per 
year  compared  to  our  own  growth  of 
barely  3  percent;  their  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  alone  has  increased  by  7  V2  per¬ 
cent  annually.  Current  forecasts  look 
to  a  50-percent  expansion  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market’s  economy  in  the  next  10 
years. 

These  developments  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  American  export  trade.  Last 
year  we  sold  over  $3  Ms  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  products  to  the  six  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  countries,  and  almost  $6,/2  billion  to 
Western  Europe  as  a  whole;  $6y2  billion 
was  one-third  of  our  total  exports  to 
the  whole  world,  which  came  to  about 
$20  billion. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  choice  of 
taking  action  to  provide  for  our  produc¬ 
ers,  access  into  the  vigorous  economic 
expansion  of  Europe  or  of  standing  idly 
back  and  watching  our  European  export 
trade  stagnate  or  even  diminish.  As 
internal  tariff  barriers  within  Europe 
are  gradually  lowered — and  they  will 
have  disappeared  entirely  sometime  be¬ 
fore  1970 — U.S.  exporters  will  find  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  penetrate  the 
European  market.  Their  European  com¬ 
petitors  within  the  Common  Market  will 
have  the  advantage  of  duty-free  treat¬ 
ment  throughout  the  EEC  area,  while 
U.S.  goods  must  continue  to  pay  the 
tariff  that  the  EEC  countries  will  levy 
on  imports  from  nonmembers. 

Here  is  just  one  example  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  that  we  face.  A 
European  distributor  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  would 
pay  no  duty  if  he  chose  German  or 
French  bearings,  but  he  would  be 
charged  an  18-percent  tariff  if  he  bought 
bearings  from  the  United  States.  That 
is  $1,800  on  every  $10,000  order — $1,800 
worth  of  inducement  to  do  business  with 
our  German  or  French  rivals. 

The  same  sort  of  disadvantage  lies  in 
store  for  our  exporters  of  almost  all 
other  industrial  products  we  currently 
sell  to  the  Common  Market.  We  will  pay 
a  tariff  while  European  producers  can 
distribute  their  goods  duty  free. 

This  prospect  also  applies  to  our  farm 
products,  which  totaled  over  $1  billion 
in  world  exports  for  our  Western  States 
as  a  whole.  The  Common  Market,  which 
is  a  major  outlet  for  our  agricultural 
exports,  has  adopted  a  common  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  that  establishes  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge  against  nonmembers’  imports 
for  a  variety  of  products.  For  some — 
wheat,  feed  grains,  poultry,  pork,  and 
probably  rice — a  variable  levy  system 
will  permit  frequent  adjustments  in  the 
Common  Market  tariffs  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  commodity  prices  within  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries.  Fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  major  exports  from  Florida, 
are  not  presently  subject  to  this  variable 
levy  system,  but  if  the  Europeans  experi¬ 


ence  difficulties  with  their  price  support 
systems,  internal  pressure  may  develop 
to  treat  them  in  this  way,  too. 

These  are,  very  briefly  sketched,  the 
facts  of  our  trading  relations  with  the 
Common  Market.  To  be  realistic,  we 
must  realize  that  if  we  fail  to  take  action, 
our  commercial  position  in  these  impor¬ 
tant  European  countries  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  much  tighter  over  the  next  few 
years  as  their  preferential  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  are  implemented  further  and  fur¬ 
ther.  The  penalty  for  hobbling  this  bill 
with  unnecessary  restrictions  will  be  to 
watch  the  gradual  choking  of  American 
export  industries  by  tariff  disadvantages. 

Our  entire  Nation’s  economy  has  a  $20 
billion  stake  in  exports  which  we  must 
protect.  And  in  Florida  alone,  we  sold 
nearly  $300  million  of  our  products 
abroad  in  1960.  Our  fruits  and  juices 
and  agricultural  products  are  world  fa¬ 
mous,  yet  as  I  mentioned  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  increased  tariff  levies  in  the 
Common  Market,  one  of  their  best  out¬ 
lets.  Our  Florida  chemical  industry 
exported  more  than  $50  million  worth  of 
its  goods  in  1960.  Some  of  the  best 
markets  for  U.S.  chemicals  have  been 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  tariff  disadvantages  I  de¬ 
scribed  will  soon  be  coming  into  full 
force.  Paper  products  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  industries  in  my  State  also  rely 
heavily  on  exports;  I  know  of  one  large 
Florida  firm  making  woodpulp,  whose 
foreign  sales  recently  have  been  ac¬ 
counting  for  40  percent  of  its  entire  pulp 
business. 

We  here  in  Washington  cannot  do 
these  companies’  business  for  them;  we 
cannot  insure  their  success  in  foreign 
trade.  But  what  we  can  do,  and  what 
they  should  expect  us  to  do,  is  to  help 
remove  the  official  barriers  that  bar  their 
products  from  the  international  market¬ 
place.  We  can  strive  to  give  them  access 
to  foreign  countries.  After  that,  their 
own  competitive  ingenuity  must  take 
over,  as  I  am  confident  that  it  will. 

This  bill  would  unlock  that  ingenuity. 
It  would  help  free  American  enterprise 
from  the  artificial  restraints  that  it 
faces,  particularly  in  the  Common 
Market. 

Our  representatives  have  already  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  EEC  on  these  tariff  prob¬ 
lems,  and  they  have  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  substantial  reductions 
of  their  common  external  tariff  rates, 
provided  we  offer  significant  tariff  cuts 
on  our  side  in  exchange. 

If  we  can  persuade  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  to  eliminate  or  nearly  eliminate  their 
external  tariffs  on  some  of  our  major 
exports,  this  would  tend  to  erase  the 
competitive  edge  against  us  that  I  de¬ 
scribed  earlier.  Our  exports  would  be 
treated  on  substantially  the  same  tariff 
footing  as  European  products,  and  our 
sales  within  the  Common  Market — al¬ 
ready  $3*4  billion — could  be  expected  to 
expand  rapidly  in  the  wake  of  surging 
European  development.  Demand  is  ris¬ 
ing  rapidly  as  affluence  invigorates  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals  once  again,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  must  be  filled  to.  a  considerable 
extent  by  imports.  Industry  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity  in  Europe,  and  there 
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is  an  acute  shortage  of  labor  in  many 
areas.  As  long  as  American  products 
are  not  blocked  by  a  tariff,  they  will  nat¬ 
urally  flow  into  this  area  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers. 

We  have  powerful  reasons  for  trying 
to  reap  this  opportunity.  Our  basic 
economic  problems  are  in  some  respects 
the  opposite  of  those  in  Europe.  Impor¬ 
tant  segments  of  our  industry  are  func¬ 
tioning  at  less  than  their  full  potential, 
and  instead  of  a  shortage  of  workers,  we 
have  a  shortage  of  jobgj  About  41/2  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  are  currently  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Any  increase  in  our  exports  creates 
jobs  in  our  economy  that  were  not  there 
before.  An  estimated  150,000  new  jobs 
are  formed  by  each  extra  billion  dollars 
of  exports  we  manage  to  sell.  This  ad¬ 
mittedly  not  a  huge  dent  in  our  unem¬ 
ployment  situation,  but  when  you  have 
5  y2  percent  of  your  citizens  out  of  work, 
every  contribution  helps.  New  orders 
from  abroad  also  help  take  up  the  slack 
in  our  productive  enterprises,  and  they 
stimulate  our  rate  of  growth,  which  has 
been  lagging  at  about  3  percent.  Finally, 
expanded  exports  are  the  best  tool  we 
have  for  repairing  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  deficit,  which  last  year  came  to 
about  $2%  billion  and  threatens  to 
undermine  the  strength  of  the  dollar  as 
the  free  world’s  most  important  cur¬ 
rency — unless  we  can  raise  our  income 
from  overseas. 

This  act  would  give  our  Government 
the  authority  to  enter  into  the  major  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Common  Market  and 
with  others  as  are  now  required  to  obtain 
significant  concessions  from  our  trading 
partners  all  over  the  world  by  offering 
reciprocal  concessions  in  exchange,  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  gradual  dismantling  of 
trade  barriers  in  order  to  promote 
broader  commerce  and  closer  unity 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Unity  among  the  free  world  nations 
is  now  more  important  than  ever  before, 
as  the  Soviet  bear  growls  with  menace 
to  various  sections  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  challenged  us  openly  to 
a  contest  of  trade  and  economic  growth. 
He  is  convinced,  apparently,  that  the 
capitalist  world  will  tear  itself  apart  by 
economic  rivalry  among  its  nations. 

Speaking  through  this  bill,  we  can 
once  more  give  the  lie  to  his  cocky 
historical  predictions.  We  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  spirit  of  open  competition  and 
economic  cooperation  that  prevails  in  the 
West.  For  this  bill  not  only  provides  for 
the  growth  of  the  American  economy; 
it  enables  us  to  take  a  long  step  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  barriers  that  separate  our 
markets  from  Europe’s.  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  has  only  recently  laid  bare  his 
annoyance  at  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Common  Market.  The  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  combined  is  twice 
that  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  If  we  can 
work  together  in  harnessing  this  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  energy,  we  will  not 
only  dwarf  the  Soviets  in  their  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  economic  supremacy  of  their 
system,  we  also  equip  ourselves  to  help 
insure  the  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  entire  free  world. 


Trade  is  no  minor  weapon  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  we  now  wage. 

The  strategy  of  the  Communists  to¬ 
day,  as  you  know,  is  to  divide  and  con¬ 
quer.  They  have  already  attempted  to 
split  off  the  less  developed  countries  by 
increasing  their  trade  with  these  na¬ 
tions  210  percent  since  1954. 

In  addition  to  expanding  our  trade 
with  the  Common  Market,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  trade  and  tariff  negotiations 
with  other  free  world  countries — not 
only  our  major  trading  partners  like 
Japan  and  Canada  and  other  Common¬ 
wealth  members,  but  with  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  These  countries  are  in 
the  process  of  rapid  economic  expan¬ 
sion;  they  need  the  industrial  and  con¬ 
sumer  goods  we  can  supply,  and  they 
need  the  foreign  exchange  to  be  earned 
from  sales  of  their  own  goods  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  the  United  States.  Working 
through  the  medium  of  international 
trade,  we  help  bolster  their  development 
and  strengthen  their  resistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  absurd  charge 
that  has  been  leveled  at  this  bill  is  that 
it  is  a  giveaway,  that  it  is  a  gesture 
toward  international  cooperation  taken 
at  the  expense  of  American  producers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  constructed  on  hard  economic 
realism.  It  lowers  none  of  our  tariffs 
unilaterally,  but  looks  to  negotiating  ses¬ 
sions  where  by  tough  bargaining  the 
United  States  obtains  the  foreign  trade 
concessions  we  need  in  return  for 
equivalent  concessions  on  our  side.  It 
thus  provides  realistically  for  coping 
with  the  growing  competitive  challenge 
to  American  export  industries,  which  we 
can  ignore  only  at  our  peril.  It  shows 
a  hardheaded  awareness  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  threat  to  the  entire  free  world 
from  the  commercial  infiltration  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  our  legislative  history,  it  sets  up 
realistic  provisions  to  assist  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  which  may  be  temporarily  in¬ 
jured  by  a  trade  policy  pursued  in  the 
overriding  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Realism  is  the  keynote  of  this  bill, 
and  let  us  look  at  the  import  problem 
realistically.  In  the  first  place,  we  im¬ 
port  only  $15  billion  of  goods  compared 
to  the  $20  billion  we  export.  Of  the 
$15  billion  that  we  import,  only  about 
$5  billion  are  actually  competitive  with 
American  products.  The  rest  are  goods 
that  we  do  not  produce  here  at  all,  or 
do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  our  needs.  So  the  competitive 
difficulties  created  by  imports  are  far  less 
serious  than  they  are  often  painted,  and 
our  volume  of  competitive  imports  is 
vastly  outweighed  by  our  export  pro¬ 
duction. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  frank,  realistic 
words  about  tariff  negotiations.  When 
we  sit  down  at  a  table  to  try  to  obtain 
major  tariff  concessions  from  our  trad¬ 
ing  partners,  we  must  offer  something 
in  exchange.  We  do  not  offer  more  than 
we  get. 

In  fact,  in  recent  tariff  negotiations 
the  United  States  has  obtained  conces¬ 


sions  on  a  greater  volume  of  trade  than 
that  on  which  it  has  given  concessions. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  some  of  our  tariffs 
in  order  to  get  the  reciprocal  foreign  cuts 
that  we  urgently  need. 

In  the  past,  we  have  said  piously  that 
tariff  concessions  would  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  no  domestic  industry  would 
be  injured.  Such  assurances  are  easily 
offered,  but  impossible  to  uphold.  Who 
can  accurately  predict  what  results  may 
flow  in  the  future  from  a  tariff  conces¬ 
sion?  Of  course  precautions  will  be 
taken  not  to  wreak  disaster  on  domestic 
industries,  and  with  the  broad  safeguards 
created  in  this  bill,  I  am  confident  that 
these  precautions  will  be  effective.  But 
if  we  are  realistic,  we  must  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  assistance  to  those  isolated 
industries  or  firms  or  workers  who  un¬ 
dergo  temporary  hardship  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports  resulting  from  mutual 
tariff  concessions. 

That  is  the  reason  why  a  program  of 
adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and 
workers  has  been  added  to  the  tariff  re¬ 
lief  available  in  the  past  to  industries 
that  encounter  injury.  This  assistance — 
in  the  form  of  loan,  technical  and  lim¬ 
ited  tax  assistance  for  firms  and  retrain¬ 
ing  and  adjustment  allowances  for  work¬ 
ers — would  be  given  in  a  form  and 
amount  suited  to  their  particular  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  carefully  designed  to  help 
a  firm  or  group  of  workers  rehabilitate 
its  own  competitive  strength  and  regain 
its  earning  power.  This  is  the  most  con¬ 
structive,  useful  form  that  protection 
can  take,  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  tools  with  which  we  can  relieve  cases 
of  import-injury. 

One  final  word  about  the  safeguards 
established  in  the  bill.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  new  peril-point  pro¬ 
vision,  which  calls  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  exhaustive  studies  of 
domestic  industries  whose  goods  are  con¬ 
templated  for  future  tariff  reductions. 

Here  again  the  issue  is  realism.  The 
old  peril-point  provision  required  the 
Commission  to  set  precise  levels  below 
which  tariffs  could  not  be  reduced  with¬ 
out,  in  its  judgment,  producing  serious 
injury  sometime  in  the  future.  This  was 
an  impracticable,  unavoidably  arbitrary 
exercise.  We  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  anybody,  however  competent, 
could  foresee  the  future  developments  in 
consumer  demand,  technological  im¬ 
provements,  new  styling,  and  the  like 
that  determine  the  health  or  illness  of  an 
industry. 

In  preparations  for  the  recent  tariff 
negotiations,  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  for  nine  articles,  the  U.S. 
tariff  already  was  below  what  it  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  peril  point.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  law  this  required  the  automatic 
instigation  of  the  6  months  maximum 
escape  clause  investigation,  whether  or 
not  the  industry  involved  demanded  it. 
But  in  this  investigation,  the  same  Tariff 
Commission  found  that  for  six  of  these 
nine  articles,  no  tariff  relief  was  justi- 
ed,  that  is,  found  that  the  original  fixing 
of  precise  peril  points  had  been  errone¬ 
ous. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has  fa¬ 
vored  the  new  peril  point  provisions  as 
more  realistic  than  the  old.  Under  the 
new  arrangements  the  scope  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  prenegotiation  studies  is 
greatly  broadened.  The  old  peril-point 
provisions  meant  that  the  President 
entered  into  tariff  negotiations  armed 
with  no  analyses  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  except  its  suggestions  of  minimum 
tariff  rates  for  each  item.  There  was 
no  analysis  in  depth  of  the  industries 
themselves  or  of  their  possible  import 
difficulties,  as  the  bill  before  us  would 
provide  for.  A  bare  list  of  suggested 
numerical  points  can  hardly  be  said  to 
provide  the  President  or  his  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  a  very  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  U.S.  industries  on  which  to  base  his 
decision  as  to  which  tariffs  may  be  re¬ 
duced.  In  contrast  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  new  bill  will  collect  and 
interpret  relevant  economic  data  and 
bring  to  bear  its  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  produce  advice  which  is  mean¬ 
ingful  and  usable. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  with  frankness  some  of  the  realities 
which  underly  this  bill:  the  very  real 
difficulties  faced  by  American  exporters 
if  we  cannot  obtain  adjustments  in  for¬ 
eign  tariffs,  the  pressing  commercial 
challenge  of  the  Communists,  the  need 
to  face  up  constructively  to  the  problems 
of  those  domestic  industries  or  firms  that 
find  themselves  sensitive  to  import  com¬ 
petition.  I  believe  that  this  bill  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  creatively  to  all  these 
problems.  It  does  so  largely  through  a 
delicate  balance  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  urgent  need  to  help  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  workers,  farmers,  and 
businessmen  who  rely  on  our  export 
trade  and,  on  the  other,  our  desire  not 
to  permanently  dislocate  other  American 
industries.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  disturb  this  balance  with  amend¬ 
ments  which  may  help  a  few  of  our 
citizens,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  harm 
to  many  others. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  63, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “law,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  all 
that  follows,  through  line  10,  and  insert 
a  period.  { 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
explanation,  the  amendment  is  a  techni¬ 
cal  corrective  amendment  which  reflects 
that  which  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  it  was  doing.  Upon  con¬ 
sultation  with  some  of  the  technicians, 
we  find  that  there  is  language  now  in 
the  bill,  which  we  seek  to  have  stricken, 
which  would  in  some  major  respects 
change  the  intent  and  purpose  from  that 
which  we  sought  to  accomplish.  I  have 
checked  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  ranking  Republi¬ 
can  member  of  the  committee,  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr.  [Williams], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 


Curtis],  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  all  agree  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  were  not  agreed  to  we 
are  advised  that  under  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
an  unemployed  person  in  a  State  could 
draw  all  the  State  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  available  to  him  for  the  maximum 
time  provided  in  that  State,  and  then 
he  could  be  given  an  additional  52  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation.  For 
instance,  some  States  have  available  39 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation; 
without  this  amendment  the  man  could 
draw  benefits  for  this  39  weeks  and  then 
claim  additional  compensation  for  an 
extra  52  weeks.  Surely  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  administration.  There¬ 
fore  the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  We  have  been  so  advised  by  our 
counsel.  The  way  the  language  is  now 
drawn,  that  would  be  the  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 

SMATHERS]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MISREPRESENTATION  BY 
NEWSPAPERS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
every  public  official  must  expect  criti¬ 
cism — and  even  unfair  attacks  based 
upon  personal  opinions — particularly 
from  newspapers.  Fair  criticism  based 
upon  fact  is  constructive  and  good  and 
leads  to  improvement. 

But  criticism  based  upon  misrepresen¬ 
tation  is  negative,  destructive  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  journalism. 
I  say  this  as  a  former  member  of  the 
press  myself. 

And  when  serious  misrepresentations 
are  made  in  the  newspapers  they  should 
be  corrected  by  the  newspapers — rather 
than  being  compounded  by  a  sensitive 
and  defensive  attitude  of  a  newspaper 
covering  up  the  misrepresentations  by 
charging  the  exposer  of  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  as  being  unduly  sensitive. 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  defending 
yourself  against  serious  misrepresenta¬ 
tions — but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  getting 
the  truth  to  the  people  when  the  news¬ 
paper  has  not  given  the  truth. 

Several  years  ago  when  serious  mis¬ 
representations  were  made ‘against  me 
by  a  writer-reporter  and  a  publisher,  I 
sued  them  for  libel.  It  took  me  4 
years  to  get  them  to  trial — and  at  the 
opening  of  the  trial  they  folded  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  charges  they  had  made 
were  false — they  made  a  full  retraction, 
a  public  apology  and  paid  damages. 
What  I  went  through  to  obtain  that 
correction  and  the  admission  of  the 
truth  by  them  was  extremely  unpleas¬ 
ant.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  worth  the 
unpleasantness  not  just  to  defend  my¬ 
self  but  to  get  the  truth  to  the  people. 

A  less  extreme  course  is  to  speak  up 
publicly  on  misrepresentations.  It  was 
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in  that  spirit  that  I  set  the  record 
straight  in  a  broadcast  I  made  this  past 
Sunday  on  station  WGAN  in  Portland. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  that 
broadcast  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  doing  this  broadcast  for 
May  Craig  and  station  WGAN  longer  than 
any  other  person.  During  that  time  I  have 
never  failed  to  make  the  broadcast  when 
it  came  my  time  in  the  rotation  among  the 
five  members  of  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation. 

While  I  respect  the  right  of  any  newspaper 
to  have  and  express  its  own  editorial  opinion 
and  its  own  political  preferences,  I  do  believe 
that  a  newspaper  should  base  its  editorials 
upon  fact  rather  than  misrepresentation 
and  that  it  should  not  editorialize  in  its 
news  columns. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  shall  use  this 
broadcast  to  defend  myself  against  the  con¬ 
centrated  campaign  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald,  the  Portland  Evening  Express,  and 
the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram — all  owned 
by  the  same  corporation  that  owns  this 
radio  station — their  concentrated  campaign 
to  hold  me  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  to  the 
people  of  Maine. 

In  the  short  time  of  1  week,  the  editorial 
pages  of  these  newspapers  characterized  me 
as  (1)  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about, 
(2)  being  asleep  at  the  switch,  (3)  that  the 
people  of  Maine  did  not  agree  with  me,  (4) 
going  off  the  deep  end,  (5)  being  egotistical, 
(6)  lacking  humility,  and  (7)  that  I  should 
be  redesignated  as  Maine’s  inferior  Senator. 

The  intent  of  the  concentrated  campaign 
was  evident  in  their  ridiculing  me  on  the 
average  of  once  a  day  for  a  week — two  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Press  Herald  against  me,  two 
editorials  in  the  Evening  Express  against  me, 
an  observation  in  the  political  column  in 
the  Sunday  Telegram  against  me,  a  snide 
letter  topped  by  a  snide  headline  in  the 
Press  Herald  against  me,  and  a  snide  edi¬ 
torializing  headline  in  the  Evening  Express 
against  me. 

They  have  ridiculed  me  because  I  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  playing  of  politics  on 
national  defense  in  the  political  favoritism 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  in  giving  de¬ 
fense  award  information  to  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  far  ahead  of  the  official  release  time 
set  by  administrative  security. 

When  I  first  protested  against  this  type  of 
action  a  year  ago,  the  White  House  apolo¬ 
gized  to  me,  expressed  regret  and  promised 
to  investigate  the  unauthorized  leakage. 
When  I  protested  again  this  year,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  expressed  regrets  to  me  and  gave  as¬ 
surances  that  such  leakage  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  administrative  security  and  that 
they  were  doing  what  they  could  to  stop  it. 

Yet,  the  Portland  papers  seek  to  hold  me 
up  to  ridicule  for  having  protested  on  a 
leakage  system  on  which  the  White  House, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  have  expressed  regrets  about  and 
consider  serious. 

The  news  stories  in  the  Portland  papers 
started  off  with  a  misrepresentation  that  the 
information  leak  was' given  out  by  the  Navy 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
flatly  repudiated  this  claim — and  ultimately, 
in  my  search  for  truth,  it  was  revealed  by  the 
United  Press  International  that  the  news 
leak  came  from  the  White  House. 

The  news  stories  in  the  Portland  papers 
ended  up  with  a  misrepresentation  in  a 
headline  stating  “Navy  Traces  N-Sub  Tip  to 
White  House.”  This  was  a  headline  written 
by  the  Portland  Press  Herald  to  a  news  story 
filed  by  a  United  Press  International  re¬ 
porter.  The  UPI  reporter  writing  the  story 
has,  in  writing,  flatly  repudiated  this  mis- 
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representation  by  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
as  he  has  stated  that  while  he  tound  out 
that  the  news  leak  came  from  the  White 
House — it  was  not — and  I  repeat — it  was  not 
the  Navy  that  told  him.  Thus,  contrary  to 
the  Press  Herald  headline  the  Navy  did  not 
do  the  tracing.  Orally  the  TJPI  reporter 
identified  the  source  of  his  information. 

There  you  have  it — the  Portland  papers 
started  the  stories  with  a  misrepresentation 
and  ended  the  stories  with  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  And  in  between  these  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  they  heaped  scorn  and  ridicule  upon 
me. 

They  sought  to  characterize  me  as  not 
knowing  what  it  was  all  about.  Now  what 
is  the  truth?  Well  it  is  this.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  took  the  first  action  to  make  the  nu¬ 
clear  submarine  involved  possible — which 
acted  to  authorize  the  building  of  the  sub¬ 
marine — which  studied  the  matter,  held 
hearings  on  it  and  reported  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Not  only  that — but  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  which  took  the  action  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  funds  to  build  the  submarine  that 
the  armed  services  had  authorized  to  be  built. 
In  other  words,  in  the  Senate  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  worked  legis¬ 
latively  getting  this  submarine  from  start  to 
finish. 

How  ridiculous  can  the  Portland  papers 
get  when  they  seek  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about  on 
the  submarine. 

Next  the  Portland  papers  published  state¬ 
ments  characterizing  me  as  being  asleep  at 
the  switch — and  implying  that  I  could  have 
gotten  the  information  as  soon  as  the  other 
Senator  did  if  I  had  just  asked  for  it. 

How  wrong  can  they  get.  For  the  record 
shows  that  I  first  asked  for  the  award  in¬ 
formation  2  days  before  the  other  Senator 
made  the  announcement  3  hours  ahead 
of  the  release  time  set  by  administrative  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Department — but  that  I  was  turned 
down  by  the  Navy. 

How  then  was  I  asleep  at  the  switch  when 
I  asked  for  the  information  2  days  before 
the  other  Senator  obtained  it. 

And  more  than  that — I  asked  for  the  in¬ 
formation  a  short  time  after  the  other  Sena¬ 
tor  was  given  the  information  by  the  White 
House — and  again  I  was  refused  by  the  Navy. 

In  other  words,  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  refused  to  give  me  the  award  informa¬ 
tion  both  before  and  after  it  had  given  the 
information  to  the  other  Senator. 

If  that  is  not  playing  politics  on  a  national 
defense  matter,  then  I  don’t  know  what  is. 
Yet,  the  Portland  papers  in  their  ridicule 
of  me  assert  that  the  people  of  Maine  do  not 
agree  with  my  charge  that  it  was  playing 
politics  with  national  defense. 

Who  is  so  all-knowing  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  minds  of  the  nearly  1  million 
people  who  reside  in  Maine? 

If  there  is  any  display  of  egotism  or  lack 
of  humility  in  this  matter,  it  would  seem  to 
be  that  of.  the  Portland  papers  in  their 
claim  of  reading  the  minds  of  1  million 
residents  of  Maine. 

I  would  certainly  not  claim  such  tremen¬ 
dous  mindreading  ability  as  the  Portland 
papers  have  in  their  ridicule  of  me. 

Instead  I  would  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and  let  the  people  themselves  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  Kennedy  administration 
played  politics  on  this  matter  of  national 
defense  when  it  refused  to  give  me,  a  Re¬ 
publican  Senator,  the  award  information, 
both  before  and  after  it  had  given  it  to  a 
Democratic  Senator  to  give  him  the  privilege 
of  making  the  announcement. 

And  because  I  protested  against  this  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Kennedy  administration  of  with¬ 
holding  information  from  Republican  Sena¬ 


tors — and  in  this  case,  refusing  to  give  it  to 
a  Republican  Senator  on  the  committees 
that  handled  the  legislation  on  the  nuclear 
submarine — because  I  protested,  the  Port¬ 
land  papers  editorially  ridiculed  and  char¬ 
acterized  me  as  being  egotistical  and  as 
lacking  humility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  accepted 
the  restrictions  placed  on  me  about  the  re¬ 
lease  of  national  defense  information.  In 
this  instance,  because  I  abided  by  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  accepting  the  Navy’s  refusal  to 
give  the  information  when  I  requested  it — 
I  was  penalized  for  playing  the  game 
straight  while  the  White  House  was  giving 
the  information  to  a  Democratic  Senator 
while  denying  such  to  me  under  the  admin¬ 
istrative  security  policy. 

When  that  happens,  I  do  not  propose  to 
sit  by  in  silence  regardless  of  what  the 
Portland  papers  may  write  about  me.  This 
sort  of  playing  politics  was  never  practiced 
under  the  Eisenhower  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration — contrary  to  the  attempt  to  explain 
away  this  matter  with  a  condoning  of  ob¬ 
vious  politics. 

The  Portland  papers  concluded  their  week 
of  ridicule  against  me  with  statements  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Press  Herald  that  I 
should  be  redesignated  as  the  inferior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  instead  of  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Maine. 

I  shall  not  dignify  that  with  any  attempted 
refutation.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  people  of 
Maine  to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether  I  am 
“inferior”  or  not.  They  have  passed  judg¬ 
ment  upon  me  in  many,  many  elections  and 
their  verdicts  have  been  very  generous. 

I  would  make  only  one  comment  on  this 
phase  of  the  Portland  papers’  intensified 
campaign  of  ridicule  against  me.  The  char¬ 
acterization  of  “inferior”  made  against  me 
was  in  the  same  manner  as  statements  of 
about  a  year  ago  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  implying  that  I 
was  responsible  for  breaking  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  did  not  get  a  rural  carrier  appoint¬ 
ment  and  thus  responsible  for  his  death.  It 
was  charged  that  I  played  politics  in  the 
matter  and  caused  his  death. 

The  truth  was  that  the  man  failed  to  pass 
the  open  competitive  examination  given  for 
the  appointment.  Not  only  did  he  fail  on 
the  examination  but  the  appointment  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  Postmaster  General 
without  any  recommendation  from  me  as  I 
refused  to  make  a  recommendation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  itself  did  not  make  the  charges 
against  me  on  the  rural  carrier  matter.  But 
in  exercising  its  judgment  of  what  letters  it 
would  publish  and  what  letters  it  would  not 
publish — it  did  choose  to  publish  this  letter 
of  false  and  serious  charges  against  me.  In 
doing  so,  it  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
propriety,  ethics,  decency,  and  fairplay. 

A  year  later  it  repeated  its  action  in  the 
"inferior”  characterization  letter  and  with 
which  it  collaborated  in  the  headline  it  com¬ 
posed  as  a  heading  to  the  letter  against  me. 

■pie  Portland  papers  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion  of  me.  But  their  editorials  should 
be  based  upon  fact — and,  in  their  weeklong 
campaign  of  ridicule  against  me,  their  news 
columns  started  with,  and  ended  with,  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  real  and  pertinent 
facts  in  this  matter.  All  of  these  facts  have 
been  meticulously  brought  to  the  attention 
of  their  Washington  correspondent — May 
Craig— to  whom  I  have  granted  the  courtesy 
of  doing  this  program  for  16  straight  years 
at  her  request. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
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House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Gregory  J.  Kessenich;  and 

S.  3154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
184,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8520)  to 
amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  add 
a  new  subsection  to  section  16  to  limit 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  of  certain  wetlands. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  86)  favoring  the  suspension  of 
deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12711)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
Numbered  12,  28,  71,  93,  109,  and  113  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  Num¬ 
bered  72,  92,  95,  96,  and  116  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  7,  8, 
and  119  to  the  bill. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carroll  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  3,  after  the  word  “studies,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following:  “(includ¬ 
ing  studies  of  real  wages  paid  in  foreign 
supplying  countries)  ”  and  on  line  5, 
after  the  word  “labor”  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  the  facilities  of  United  States 
attaches  abroad  and  other  appropriate 
personnel  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
concept  of  my  amendment  is  permis¬ 
sive.  It  is  designed  to  place  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  comparison  of  wages  in 
our  own  country  with  those  abroad. 

The  very  establishment  of  this  com¬ 
parison  would  be  in  line  with  our  Amer- 
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ican  objective  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  and,  hence,  wages  throughout 
the  world. 

And,  by  emphasizing  “real”  wages,  all 
fringe  benefits  such  as  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  and  medical  and  pension 
benefits  are  included. 

In  securing  this  information,  no  fur¬ 
ther  personnel  would  be  needed  at  home 
in  our  Washington  bureaucracy.  Rath¬ 
er,  it  would  mean  that  the  excellent 
network  of  labor  attaches  and  economic 
offices  abroad  would  be  even  more  fully 
utilized  than  is  now  the  case.  We  now 
have  labor  attaches  in  58  countries 
abroad;  and  in  those  countries  where 
a  labor  attache  is  not  stationed,  we 
could  use  the  services  of  our  embassy’s 
economic  officer.  To  my  mind,  economic 
officers  and  labor  attaches  abroad  are 
a  remarkably  well-informed  and  able 
group  of  men. 

So,  the  preparation  of  these  studies 
could  be  done  within  our  present  frame¬ 
work,  calling  for  no  further  increase  in 
manpower  or  budget.  Moreover,  no 
larger  home  bureaucracy  would  be 
created,  since  the  information  is  fun- 
neled  directly  into  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  mean 
that  this  relative  wage  information 
would  be  readily  at  hand  for  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  to  con¬ 
sider  and  evaluate  it,  arriving  at  their 
decisions. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  may 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  staff  of  the  committee,  and  I 
will  accept  it  and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "9-17-62— 
S.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  41, 
beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  all 
through  line  15  on  page  76  (chapters  2 
and  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill,  relating  to 
assistance  to  firms  and  assistance  to 
workers) . 

On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  “351,  or 
352”  and  insert  “311,  or  312”. 

On  page  18,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
“sections  351  and  352”  and  insert  “sec¬ 
tions  311  and  312”. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  strike  out  “(e)” 
and  insert  “(d)”. 

On  page  30,  line  15,  strike  out  “351” 
and  insert  “311”  and  strike  out  “(f)  ”  and 
insert  “(e)”. 

On  page  33,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out 
“and  other  adjustment  assistance”. 

On  page  33,  line  21,  strike  out  “351” 
and  insert  “311”. 

°n  Page  34,  strike  out  lines  1  through 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  “(3)  ”  and 
insert  “(2)”. 


On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  15, 
strike  out  all  through  line  25  on  page  36. 

On  page  37,  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)  (1)  ” 
and  insert  “(c) 

On  page  37,  strike  out  lines  14  through 

21. 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  out  “(e)” 
and  insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  38,  line  4,  strike  out  “(f)  ”  and 
insert  “(e)  ”. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  21  through 
25. 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  “(g)  ”  and 
insert  “(f)”. 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  8, 
strike  out  all  through  line  8  on  page  41 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : 

“After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirm¬ 
ative  finding  under  section  301(b)  with 
respect  to  any  industry,  the  President 
may  provide  tariff  adjustments  for  such 
industry  pursuant  to  section  311  or  312.” 

On  page  76,  line  16,  strike  out  “chapter 
4”  and  insert  “chapter  2”. 

On  page  76,  line  17,  strike  out  “351” 
and  insert  “311”. 

On  page  77,  line  4,  strike  out  “(e)  ”  and 
insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  78,  line  10,  strike  out  “(e)” 
and  insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  82,  line  4,  strike  out  “352”  and 
insert  “312”. 

On  page  82,  lines  8,  9,  and  15,  strike  out 
“351”  and  insert  “311”. 

On  page  83,  line  1,  strike  out  “353”  and 
insert  “313”. 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  line  13, 
strike  out  all  through  line  15  on  page  84. 

On  page  85,  line  17,  strike  out  “and 
other  adjustment  assistance”. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  calls  for  striking  out  the 
provisions  in  title  3  which  provide  for 
assistance  to  workers  and  assistance  to 
firms  who  suffer  by  reason  of  imports. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
strike  the  language  on  page  41,  begin¬ 
ning  with  line  9,  through  line  15  on  page 
76,  of  the  bill  comprising  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  3  of  the  bill  relating  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms  and  assistance  to  workers. 
These  provisions  are  unjustifiable  depar¬ 
tures  by  way  of  special  treatment  for 
firms  and  workers  who  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  affected  by  the  reduction  of 
tariffs. 

As  to  assistance  to  firms,  several  dan¬ 
gerous  features  are  involved.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  peril-point  provision  leaves 
our  industries  subject  to  peril  without 
the  escape  provisions  now  provided.  In¬ 
stead,  at  the  whim  of  a  bureaucracy, 
firms  and  their  workers  will  be  eligible 
for  special  assistance. 


The  decision  to  grant  such  assistance 
is  subject  to  the  most  general  specifica¬ 
tions  only.  To  distinguish  the  firm  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  poor  manage¬ 
ment,  obsolete  equipment,  and  the  wide 
range  of  similar  factors,  from  another 
firm  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  tariff 
reduction  will  open  a  whole  new  area  of 
administrative  discretion. 

In  any  case,  very  little  additional  as¬ 
sistance  is  provided  that  is  not  already 
available  under  present  laws,  such  as  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

But  the  greater  concern  with  title  III 
if  the  bill  is  chapter  3,  which  provides 
assistance  to  workers.  This  superun¬ 
employment  compensation  program 
erected  on  the  base  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
grams  of  50  States,  can  operate  only  to 
the  detriment  of  those  State  programs. 
It  is  merely  another  of  many  attempts 
which  have  been  made  over  the  years  to 
federalize  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  system  and  thus  standardize  it 
throughout  the  country. 

The  benefits  provided  are  substantially 
higher  than  those  payable  to  workers 
unemployed  for  all  other  reasons.  Yet 
those  reasons  may  involve  just  as  delib¬ 
erate  action  by  the  Federal  Government, 
taken  in  the  national  interest — changes 
in  defense  policy,  tax  policy,  minimum 
wage  legislation,  and  the  like. 

In  addition,  no  special  treatment  is 
proposed  for  those  in  service  and  trade 
industries  who  will  lose  their  jobs  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturer  is  harmed  to 
the  detriment  of  business  in  an  entire 
community. 

Administrators  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  who  appeared  on  the 
bill  pointed  out  the  intolerable  situation 
created  by  having  these  superunem¬ 
ployment  compensation  claimants  being 
handled  by  the  same  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  same  claim  counters. 

A  factory  worker  might  receive  $60  per 
week  for  52  weeks  because  his  employer 
is  found  to  have  been  harmed  by  a  tariff 
reduction.  His  neighbor,  an  auto  me¬ 
chanic,  might  receive  only  $35  for  26 
weeks,  though  his  unemployment  is  just 
as  surely  the  result  of  the  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  would  mean  that  if  a  factory 
closed  because  of  tariff  reduction,  the 
employee  would  get  $60,  or  perhaps  up 
to  $65  for  52  weeks;  while  an  employee 
in  a  factory  which  closed  because  the 
Federal  Government  discontinued  a  de¬ 
fense  contract  would  receive  the  amount 
provided  by  his  State  law,  which  perhaps 
would  be  about  $35  for  26  weeks,  on  the 
average. 

Because  this  superbenefit  is  expected 
to  be  needed  for  an  estimated  18,000 
workers  a  year,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
a  device  to  highlight  the  fact  that  each 
State  now  has  an  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  program  tailored  to  its  own 
economy. 

The  only  reasonable  answer  to  these 
objectionable  features  of  title  III  of  the 
bill  is  to  omit  this  title  as  unnecessary. 
Not  only  is  adequate  relief  already  avail¬ 
able  to  both  firms  and  workers,  but  the 
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new  administrative  discretion  is  highly 
undesirable. 

The  bill  provides  for  special  treatment 
of  workers  deemed  to  be  laid  off  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  tariff  concession  made  in  the 
national  interest.  If  Congress  once 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  apparent 
cause  of  unemployment,  rather  than  the 
fact  of  unemployment  should  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  condition  of  eli¬ 
gibility,  benefit  amount  or  benefit  dura¬ 
tion,  will  not  we  be  urged  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  favors  for  unemployment  arising 
out  of  other  causes?  Will  not  it  be 
just  as  logical  for  us  to  give  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  workers  who  are  laid  off 
as  a  result  of  other  Federal  actions  in 
the  national  interest,  such  as  cancella¬ 
tion  of  a  defense  contract  for  obsolete 
military  hardware?  Or  for  a  change  in 
the  Federal  program  of  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports?  Or  a  change  in  tax  policy? 

Can  anyone  prove  that  workers  laid 
off  due  to  tariff  concessions  are  more 
likely  to  be  out  of  work  for  longer  peri¬ 
ods  than  other  workers  unemployed  be¬ 
cause  of  automation  or  technological 
change?  Or  because  of  stiffer  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  companies  in  the  same 
line  of  work — or  dozens  of  other  reasons. 
Anyone  thrown  out  of  work  for  any  of 
these  reasons  now  relies  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  the  50  States  for 
protection  against  job  income  loss. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
it  clearly  had  in  mind  workers  who 
were  laid  off  due  to  import  competition 
arising  from  tariff  concessions.  This 
was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act, 
and  in  the  House  debates  it  was  referred 
to  repeatedly.  However,  this  new  law 
provides  weekly  allowances  for  those 
taking  training  for  no  more  than  1 
year.  Apparently,  Congress  concluded 
that  retraining  allowances  for  52  weeks 
would  be  adequate,  whether  the  worker 
had  become  unemployed  due  to  import 
competition  or  to  forces  and  factors  oc¬ 
curring  within  the  domestic  economy. 
Consequently,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
providing  training  allowances  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  half  year  is  uncalled  for.  It  is 
unfair  to  most  unemployed  workers. 

The  bill  provides  for  weekly  cash  pay¬ 
ments  to  those  who  are  totally  unem¬ 
ployed  or  those  who  merely  experience 
a  decline  in  hours  work  and  in  job  in¬ 
come  in  a  given  week.  Such  declines 
will  not  have  to  be  substantial  in  order 
for  the  individual  to  qualify.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  person  who  works  as  much  as  a 
4-day  week  and  who  earns  less  than 
75  percent  of  his  previous  average  earn¬ 
ings  including  overtime,  will  be  “unem¬ 
ployed”  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
will  receive  some  adjustment  allowance. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
repeatedly  have  stated  that  these  ad¬ 
justment  allowances  to  workers  are  not 
unemployment  compensation.  We  can 
readily  understand  how  such  state¬ 
ments  might  be  made.  A  person  who 
works  a  4-day  workweek  and  earns,  say, 
70  percent  of  his  previous  average  weekly 
earnings  can  hardly  be  judged  as  unem¬ 
ployed.  He  certainly  would  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unemployed  by  the  standards 
of  any  of  the  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs,  nor  would  he  be 


found  unemployed  by  the  standards  that 
Congress  has  established  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  or  for  men  discharged  from  the 
military  services.  However,  any  cash 
payment  to  such  worker  for  a  “week  of 
unemployment”  as  specified  in  the  bill 
can  only  be  viewed  as  unemployment 
compensation.  To  describe  it  in  any 
other  terms  is  to  engage  in  an  extremely 
tortuous  exercise  in  doubletalk. 

What  family  with  the  breadwinner  un¬ 
employed  and  drawing  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  alone  will  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  extra  “adjustment  al¬ 
lowances”  received  by  his  neighbor  are 
not  compensation  for  unemployment? 
The  shorter  duration  and  smaller 
amounts  of  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  will  inevitably  arouse  workers’ 
resentment.  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  such  workers  will  cheerfully  accept 
such  obvious  discriminations — no  matter 
what  language  may  be  employed  in  de¬ 
scribing  and  labeling  the  unemployment 
compensation  provided  in  the  bill. 

Since  there  are  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs  operating  in  all  50  of 
the  States,  to  compensate  workers  for  in¬ 
voluntary  job  loss,  and  since  there  is  a 
national  program  to  pay  weekly  allow¬ 
ances  for  those  taking  retraining,  I  urge 
Senators  to  vote  to  delete  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  provide  for  so-called  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  to  workers  laid  off 
because  of  tariff  concessions. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
should  be  adopted.  We  should  delete 
from  the  bill  the  special  unemployment 
compensation  provisions.  In  the  first 
place,  they  would  constitute  another 
major  step  toward  federalizing  our  un¬ 
employment  compensation  assistance, 
another  step  toward  destruction  of  the 
State  systems.  The  State  systems  are 
geared  to  the  local  economy,  both  as  to 
the  amounts  the  unemployed  are  to  re¬ 
ceive,  the  duration  of  the  benefits,  and 
the  ability  of  the  local  industry  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  broader  rea¬ 
son  why  these  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose  a  factory  were  to  close 
because  of  imports  as  the  result  of  this 
act.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  those  who 
thus  became  unemployed  would  draw 
perhaps  twice  as  much,  and  for  twice 
as  long  a  time,  as  would  the  other  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  in  the  same  community. 
Yet  some  of  those  unemployed  would  be 
in  that  situation  because  they  had  been 
providing  goods  and  services  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  had  to  close.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  an  obligation  to  be  fair  and 
to  treat  all  our  citizens  alike  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  needs  of  all  those  who  are 
unemployed.  The  determining  factor 
is  their  loss  of  job  income,  not  what 
caused  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  not  it  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  title  III, 
which  would  be  deleted  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is 
a  highly  discriminatory  portion  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Because  it  selects  a  group 
of  workers,  whom  the  proponents  of  the 


bill  intend  to  become  disemployed,  and 
states  that  they  are  to  receive  especially 
favorable  treatment  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  imports,  whereas  those  who 
might  be  disemployed  because  of  other 
governmental  action,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  would  receive  much  less  favor¬ 
able  treatment;  in  fact,  they  would  be 
ignored,  as  compared  to  the  treatment 
provided  by  this  bill. 

Those  who  favor  title  III,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  so-called  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance,  makes  the  point  that  the  reason 
why  such  unemployed  persons  are  en¬ 
titled  to  more  favorable  treatment  is 
that  they  would  be  disemployed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  governmental  action.  But  I 
point  out  that  if  the  Government  were  to 
transfer  the  construction  of  submarines 
from  the  New  Hampshire  shipyards  to 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in  Connecticut, 
that  action  would  disemploy  many  work¬ 
ers  in  New  Hampshire,  but  would  add  to 
employment  in  Connecticut,  and  that 
development  would  occur  because  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  action.  However,  under  this 
bill  the  ones  disemployed  by  imports 
would  receive  more  favorable  treatment 
than  would  those  who  were  disemployed 
in  the  New  Hampshire  shipyard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  inscribed  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Building,  across  the  way — although  it  is 
difficult  to  state,  while  one  stands  here, 
in  just  what  direction  from  this  Cham¬ 
ber  that  building  is  located - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is 
very  far  from  here,  in  fact. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  fact,  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  state,  while  one  is  in  this 
Chamber,  whether  outdoors  it  is  raining 
or  whether  the  sun  is  shining. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  a  compass,  to 
help  us  determine  just  where  we  are. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
the  words  “Equal  justice  under  law.” 
However,  title  in  violates  that  concept, 
because  it  does  not  purport  to  give,  un¬ 
der  this  proposed  law,  equal  justice  to  the 
workers  of  our  country.  In  fact,  the 
entire  bill  is  most  discriminatory,  because 
it  very  carefully  gives  protection  to  fa¬ 
vored,  politically  powerful  groups,  but 
prepares  to  throw  to  the  wolves,  so  to 
speak,  groups  which  have  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
protection  under  this  bill. 

The  other  day  it  was  stated  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  New  York  Times,  “Protec¬ 
tionism  has  had  its  day.”  But  I  am  sure 
that  the  one  who  wrote  that  had  not 
studied  this  bill,  because  it  is  filled  with 
protective  devices  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  oil  industry  is  given  protection,  and 
so  is  agriculture;  and  the  administration 
has  given  protection  to  the  glass  industry 
and  to  the  carpet  industry,  and  so  forth; 
and  the  textile  industry  has  been  given 
assurances,  in  order  to  obtain  its  support 
of  this  measure.  So  protectionism  is  not 
dead;  instead,  protection  is  being  par¬ 
celed  out  on  the  basis  of  political  fa¬ 
voritism. 

In  commenting  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  point  out 
that  I  think  that  is  particularly  true 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  served 
10  years  ago  on  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  this  so-called  adjustment  ar- 
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rangement  was  brought  up  at  that  time 
by  my  good  friend,  David  MacDonald,  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers,  who  was  on 
the  Commission  with  us;  but  we  rejected 
it,  because  we  did  not  want  to  abandon 
the  established  policy  and  substitute  for 
it  this  so-called  adjustment  assistance. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  “adjustment  assistance”  device,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  price  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  paid  to  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  for  their  support  of  this 
particular  bill.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
if  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  were  to  be  adopted,  the  support 
of  organized  labor  for  the  bill  would  van¬ 
ish  overnight.  I  do  not  blame  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  organized  labor  for  trying  to  look 
out  for  their  own.  Other  elements  in 
the  economy  have  been  looking  out  for 
their  own,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
protection,  so  they  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  adverse  effects  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
labor  leaders  do  not  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
nive  with  the  Federal  Government  to  ob¬ 
tain  special  favors  for  part  of  their 
membership,  at  the  expense  of  other  por¬ 
tions  of  their  membership. 

In  response  to  the  illustration  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
gave,  let  me  say  that  in  one  community 
1,000  jobs  might  be  lost  because  of  the 
cancellation  of  a  defense  contract,  and 
those  workers  might  belong  to  a  union 
which  also  had  1,000  members  in  another 
city  who  lost  their  jobs  because  a  factory 
there  had  to  close.  So  the  impact  on  the 
two  communities  would  be  the  same,  and 
the  impact  upon  the  individual  workers 
and  their  household  budgets  would  be 
the  same.  Obviously  it  would  not  be 
right  or  fair — and  I  am  sure  that  if  this 
issue  were  ever  submitted  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  organized  labor - 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  if  they  understood 
it - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  if  they  under¬ 
stood  it,  they  would  say  that  all  unem¬ 
ployed  should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  pending  bill  were  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  workers  in  industrial 
States  and  industrial  communities  that 
are  vulnerable  to  a  very  substantial  loss 
of  business  due  to  excessive  imports  by 
the  use  of  the  powers  the  President 
would  be  accorded  under  the  bill,  and  if 
they  understood  the  implications  of  it, 
they  would  not  want  our  Government  to 
depart  from  the  “no  injury”  policy  which 
has  characterized  our  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  under  Secretary  Hull,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  original  act,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Roosevelt,  under  President 
Truman,  and  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  I  do  not  think  they  would  want 
to  see  that  policy  violated  if  they  under¬ 
stood  the  implications  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  emphatically 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  for 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  work 
and  operate  our  farms  and  factories  and 
carry  on  our  businesses.  I  think  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  understand 
what  we  are  doing  here  today,  and  they 


will  require  of  us  equal  treatment  before 
the  law. 

There  are  those  who  believe  in  a  na¬ 
tional  unemployment  compensation  sys¬ 
tem.  They  think  the  benefits  ought  to  be 
uniform,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
longer  periods  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  higher  rates.  If  they  want 
that,  let  them  bring  that  proposal  in  the 
front  door  and  let  us  debate  it.  But  at¬ 
taching  such  a  provision  as  a  part  of  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  a  favored  few  is  not 
the  way  to  scuttle  our  State  system  of 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Suppose 
under  this  section  of  the  bill  1,000 
employees  in  a  certain  company  were 
laid  off — 500  of  those  employees  laid 
off  in  a  section  which  could  be  ruled 
as  having  been  affected  by  imports  and 
the  other  500  laid  off  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  in  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  Would  not  the  result  of  such  be 
that  half  of  the  unemployed  from  that 
particular  plant  would  be  drawing  one 
rate  of  benefits  whereas  the  other  half 
of  the  unemployed,  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  plant  and  who  were 
members  of  the  same  union  would  be 
drawing  lower  benefits  because  they  had 
lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  domestic 
competitive  conditions?  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  We  are  doing  here  for 
one  class  of  employees  something  we 
did  not  do  for  the  veterans  who  may 
have  been  in  foreign  lands  3,  4,  or  5 
years  and  who  came  home  and  had  to 
make  the  transition  and  be  oriented  and 
find  jobs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
not  the  determination  as  to  eligibility  for 
all  or  a  part  of  the  employees  for  in¬ 
creased  benefits  under  title  III  largely 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct;  and 
there  are  very  few  guidelines.  The  bill 
provides  that  one  does  not  have  to  be 
unemployed;  if  he  were  working  4  days 
a  week  and  earning  less  than  70  percent 
of  his  normal  salary,  he  could  draw  ben¬ 
efits  under  the  bill,  when  he  could  not 
qualify  under  our  State  systems. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
not  the  bill  provide  that  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more  employees  could 
file  a  request  for  such  a  determination, 
even  though  the  industry  itself  claimed 
it  was  not  injured  by  imports,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  make  such  a 
determination? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  my  view  of  another  apsect  of 
that  title?  I  call  it  a  cruel  aspect  of  the 
provision.  Certain  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  accorded  tariff  protection 
for  many  years.  Industries  have  actually 
grown  up  there  with  the  assistance  of 
some  tariff  protection,  the  reason  being 
the  differential  between  wage  rates  paid 
in  this  country  and  those  paid  abroad. 
So,  in  order  to  protect  our  people  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  and  which  we  cherish  so  much,  we 
have  had  a  measure  of  protection  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy. 

This  administration  is  not  abandon¬ 
ing  that  policy,  because,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  it  is  being  extended  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  order  to  get 
support  for  the  bill.  But  what  disturbs 
me  about  the  bill  is  the  human  aspect 
of  it.  Here  are  families  in  a  given  lo¬ 
cation,  where  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  have  worked  for  a  certain  in¬ 
dustry  or  various  industries  in  the  area. 
Now  they  are  told  that,  by  action  of 
their  own  Government,  they  are  to  be 
disemployed,  but  that  the  Government 
will  take  care  of  them  by  putting  them 
on  a  dole,  by  giving  them  retraining 
of  some  sort,  for  another  skill,  perhaps, 
than  the  one  from  which  they  have 
made  a  livelihood  for  perhaps  20,  25,  or 
30  years;  and  finally,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  if  needed,  or  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire,  move  them  to  another  part  of  the 
country — for  example,  from  Connecticut 
to  South  Dakota,  or  somewhere  else, 
where  the  brass  worker’s  skill  has  been 
transferred  to  that  of  a  gas  filling 
station  attendant,  but  because  there  is 
no  room  for  a  gas  filling  station  attend¬ 
ant  in  an  area  where  employment  is 
going  down,  he  will  have  to  go  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  hoping  he  can  find  work  there. 

But  the  point  is — and  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  does  not  agree  with  me — that 
thousands  of  workers  in  this  type  of 
situation  do  not  want  to  move.  They 
would  rather  stay  where  they  have  been 
brought  up,  where  their  children  are  in 
school,  where  they  belong  to  churches, 
where  their  parents  are  buried  in  ceme¬ 
teries,  where  they  have  roots  in  the 
ground.  By  the  bill  we  are  saying,  which 
is  so  cruel,  “We  do  not  think  that  makes 
any  difference.  We  think  you  can  be 
put  out  of  work  because  we  want  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  exports,  and  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  increase  our  imports  and  thus  put 
you  out  of  work.” 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  law  and  apply  it, 
as  is  stated  on  the  Supreme  Court  build¬ 
ing  we  intend  to  do,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  proposal.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  state  of  free  trade  in  the  world, 
in  which  we  were  all  on  an  equal  basis. 
But  the  fact  is  that  this  administration 
and  its  predecessors  have  been  so  pro¬ 
tectionist-minded  that  it  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  think  of  free  trade,  because 
protection  has  already  been  given  to 
various  segments  of  our  economy  and  of 
our  social  life,  in  order  to  drive  through 
this  particular  trade  bill. 
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I  wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  effect  upon  such  work¬ 
ers  is  really  quite  cruel  and  harsh,  and 
unnecessarily  so  if  we  would  only  stick 
to  the  policy  of  the  last  27  years,  namely, 
the  “no  injury”  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  believe  every  American  worthy 
of  the  name,  if  he  is  able  bodied,  would 
rather  be  employed  than  unemployed. 
I  believe  that  to  leave  in  the  bill  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  Government  dole  if  tariff 
negotiations  put  persons  out  of  work  is 
an  invitation  for  the  negotiators  to 
destroy  businesses.  It  is  an  invitation 
for  the  negotiators  to  destroy  jobs.  It 
is  the  quid  pro  quo  in  the  deal.  It  is 
negative  and  backward  looking.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  trade  legisla¬ 
tion  heretofore  followed,  which  was  an 
expansion  of  trade  and  an  increase  in 
jobs. 

Mi’.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
riding  downtown  listening  to  the  radio. 
In  the  morning  there  is,  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  station,  a  program  called 
“Opinion,  Please.”  It  gives  voice  to  the 
people.  People  can  call  the  station  and 
say  what  they  think  about  any  particu¬ 
lar  issue  selected  as  the  issue  of  the  day. 
This  particular  day  Mr.  Martin — I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  his  name — selected  the  trade 
bill  as  the  issue  of  the  day.  People  were 
invited  to  call  to  say  what  they  thought 
about  the  President’s  trade  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  them  had  read  it.  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  that.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  Senator  present,  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commitee,  who  has  read  it, 
with  the  exception  of  myself.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  people  were  invited  to  express  their 
opinions. 

I  was  impressed  by  one  particular 
opinion,  by  a  man  who  made  response  to 
the  question,  “What  do  you  think  of  the 
President’s  trade  bill?”  He  said,  “I  am 
all  for  it.  The  reason  I  am  for  it  is  that 
it  is  the  only  way  we  can  ever  get  wages 
down  in  this  country.  If  we  pass  the 
trade  bill,  that  is  what  it  will  do.  And 
that  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  for  it.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  bill  could 
have  such  an  effect;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  approach  the 
wage  level  in  that  way. 

That  could  happen  if  the  President 
were  to  use  all  the  power  the  bill  would 
give  him.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would 
use  it,  but  if  he  should,  I  am  satisfied 
it  would  cause  a  tremendous  degree  of 
unemployment.  It  would  be  bound  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  wage  levels  in 
this  country,  upon  which  we  have  prided 
ourselves,  which  have  meant  so  much  to 
the  development  of  our  high  standard  of 
living  in  this  country,  and  which  have 
brought  fullness  of  life  to  so  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  so  many  families. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  injured  by 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  think  it  holds 
out  a  very  definite  threat  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  in  this  particular  respect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Before  I  surrender  the  floor,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator,  and  to  express 


the  gratitude  of  many  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  rendered  on  this  issue. 
We  are  left  with  a  deep  sense  of  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  Senator  is  leaving 
this  body.  The  fight  he  has  made  on 
these  amendments,  whether  he  prevails 
or  not,  is  a  distinct  service  rendered  to 
our  country,  to  its  economy,  and  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  work. 

The  Senator  is  here  when  the  decision 
is  being  made  to  abandon  the  “no  injury” 
policy  and  to  substitute  the  dole  for  jobs 
as  the  controlling  factor  in  tariff  matters, 
but  the  Record  will  forever  stand  that 
he  was  not  for  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  help  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  in  paying 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  in  expressing  regret  that  he  will 
soon  be  leaving  this  body.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Senator  privately,  but  I  now  say 
publicly  that  I  have  developed  great  re¬ 
spect  not  only  for  his  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  but  also,  in  particular,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  him¬ 
self  after  he  made  the  decision.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  workings  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Even  today  he  is  leading  the  fight 
on  one  of  the  major  proposals  before 
this  Congress  during  this  session  and  as 
important  as  any  coming  before  any 
Congress  during  his  service. 

I  admire  the  Senator  greatly  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  continuing  to 
fight  for  the  principles  which  he  thinks 
are  so  important  to  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
quite  correct  in  pointing  out  that  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  some  industries  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  protection.  For  instance, 
the  glass  industry  was  given  protection, 
but  not  the  manufacturers  of  mirrors. 
Today  mirrors  can  be  imported  for  less 
than  the  mirror  manufacturers  can  buy 
the  glass  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
situation  which  results  when  we  have 
such  an  operation  of  our  trade  laws,  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  by  law  and  treating 
everyone  equally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  a  vote  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  They  would 
strike  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  provide  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  both  to  workers  and  to  industries, 
and  to  individual  firms  in  industry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  on  which 
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I  hope  a  vote  will  shortly  be  had,  they 
would  delete  all  of  the  provisions  for 
adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and 
workers  contained  in  the  trade  bill  now 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  just 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  corroborating 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  if 
people  were  hurt  as  a  result  of  foreign 
competition  there  would  be  no  means 
by  which  they  could  find  surcease  from 
the  effects  of  what  might  happen  because 
of  cheap  foreign  products,  if  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
were  adopted  and  the  bill  passed  with¬ 
out  the  provisions  in  it  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  seeks  to  strike,  the  answer  to  the 
question  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  be  “yes.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
made  the  point  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
Senators  should  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  do  damage  to  indus¬ 
tries,  to  individual  units  or  collectively, 
and  that  it  would  throw  workers  out  of 
employment,  yet  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provisions 
whereby  industries  which  were  damaged, 
if  they  were,  or  workers  made  unem¬ 
ployed,  if  they  were,  could  receive  some 
benefits  by  reason  of  that  occurrence 
having  taken  place. 

It  is  entirely  apparent  that  such  Sen¬ 
ators  cannot  have  reasoned  through 
their  position,  unless  their  sole  purpose 
is  to  destroy  the  bill. 

I  know  that  the  operations  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program  have  resulted  in 
some  industries  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  and  some  workers  losing 
their  jobs.  I  contemplate  the  possibility 
that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  were  passed. 

The  justification  for  passage  of  the 
bill  is  the  overall  benefit  which  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  our  country,  the  overall  help 
which  will  be  given  to  our  industries, 
through  the  finding  of  a  better  market 
in  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
around  the  world  for  American  products. 

In  the  fierce  competition  of  today  and 
tomorrow  our  domestic  industries  may 
suffer  damage,  and  some  American 
workers  may  lose  their  jobs. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  in  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  seeks  to  delete  is  to 
make  help  available  for  industries  which 
suffer,  if  they  can  show  they  have  suf¬ 
fered,  and  to  make  compensation  avail¬ 
able  for  workers  who  might  lose  their 
jobs.  The  compensation  would  be  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  There  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  retraining  for  the 
displaced  workers,  if  there  were  any. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  section  is  such 
a  vital  part  of  the  bill  and  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  program  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  should  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
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support  of  the  President’s  trade  bill,  and 
especially  in  support  of  the  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are 
under  heavy  attack. 

I  strongly  support  the  President’s 
trade  program.  I  think  it  is  vital  to 
our  Nation’s  continued  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  few 
communities,  industries  or  workers  who 
may  possibly  suffer  some  adverse  effect 
from  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
must  bear  the  entire  burden.  If  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation  and  the  interests 
of  our  national  trade  policy  cause  some 
injury,  the  Nation,  and  therefore  the 
Federal  Government  have  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  obligation  to  alleviate  that 
injury  and  facilitate  adjustment  to  new 
economic  activities. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1954  to  1956,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  join¬ 
ing  with  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
was  here  in  the  Senate,  in  originating 
one  of  the  first  legislative  measures  to 
incorporate  the  trade  adjustment  con¬ 
cept. 

I  worked  long  and  hard  to  advance 
this  idea,  and  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  watch  its  advance  to  the 
significant  position  it  occupies  in  the 
trade  bill  now  before  us. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  retain 
this  provision,  and  reject  the  substitutes 
which  have  been  proposed — which  in  my 
judgment  are  ill-conceived  and  ill-de¬ 
signed — to  meet  the  trade  adjustment 
problem. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  eliminate  the 
carefully  drawn  trade  adjustment  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  and  stretch  two  pro¬ 
grams — the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  Manpower  Training  Act — to 
meet  the  need  of  trade  adjustment.  To 
me,  this  twisting  of  these  programs, 
which  were  designed  for  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  purposes,  is  awkward  in  the  extreme. 

For  example,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  is  designed  to  help  revitalize  entire 
communities  suffering  from  substantial 
and  prolonged  unemployment.  It  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  number  of  requirements, 
including  planning  and  financial  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  States.  To  make  any 
area  in  the  country  a  “redevelopment 
area”  whether  it  suffers  substantial  un¬ 
employment  or  not,  upon  the  petition 
of  an  eligible  industry,  would  do  violence 
to  the  entire  concept  of  the  program, 
and  impose  unreasonable  restrictions 
on  the  affected  industries.  If  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  to  be  waived  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  at  his  discretion,  we 
will  then  have  given  him  a  complete 
blank  check,  with  no  congressional 
guidelines. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  is  equally 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  workers  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  trade  program. 

Under  the  trade  program,  worker 
benefits  are  related  to  the  individual’s 
former  wages.  The  benefits  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  reasonable  substitute  for  his 
previous  job  security,  until  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  can  be 
completed. 

Under  the  Training  Act,  the  training 
allowances  are  equal  to  the  average  un¬ 
employment  insurance  payment  in  the 


worker’s  State  since  only  a  subsistence 
wage  is  intended  until  the  retraining  can 
be  completed. 

Thus  if  the  trade  program  is  vital  to 
the  Nation,  and  some  few  industries  and 
workers  may  suffer  as  a  consequence, 
then  I  say  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  help,  and  in  the  right 
way,  not  with  a  few  miscast  palliatives. 

And  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  vital,  for  the  unmistakable  fact 
is  that  the  Common  Market  countries 
of  Europe  are  going  to  reduce  their  tariffs 
among  one  another  to  zero,  while  erect¬ 
ing  a  common  tariff  wall  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  ourselves  included. 

If  we  do  not  arm  ourselves  with  the 
strength  to  negotiate  away  that  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States,  we  will  have  lost  an  im¬ 
mense  market  to  our  American  export¬ 
ers.  We  simply  cannot  blink  away  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  get  something,  we 
have  to  give  something.  And  this  bill 
gives  the  Preident  the  trading  material 
he  must  have  if  we  are  to  negotiate  from 
strength  with  the  Common  Market. 

If  we  fail  and  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
the  result  can  only  be  a  widening  eco¬ 
nomic  division  within  the  Atlantic  Alli¬ 
ance,  which  could  well  lead  to  a  widen¬ 
ing  political  breach.  And  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  suit  the  aims  of  the 
Sviet  Union  more  than  that. 

Some  people  say  that  we  can’t  com¬ 
pete,  that  we  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
world  market,  but  the  facts  belie  the 
cliche.  The  fact  is  that  last  year,  we 
exported  over  $20  billion  worth  of  goods, 
while  we  imported  less  than  $15  billion. 
Incidentally,  we  also  sell  about  $700  mil¬ 
lion  more  worth  of  goods  to  such  a  low- 
wage  country  as  Japan  than  we  buy  from 
her. 

Even  on  the  amount  that  we  import, 
much  needs  to  be  said.  Too  often  it  is 
assumed  that  every  dollar  of  import  dis¬ 
places  a  dollar’s  worth  of  potential  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  60  percent  of  our  imports  are  non¬ 
competitive,  and  thus  do  not  injure  our 
job  opportunities.  These  noncompeti¬ 
tive  imports  range  from  coffee  and  tea 
to  bananas  and  tin.  And  of  course  the 
handling  of  these  imports,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  them  in  this  country 
produce  jobs,  and  create  new  productive 
demands.  For  example,  the  import  of 
coffee  stimulates  the  production  in  this 
country  of  grinding  equipment,  brewing 
equipment  and  many  other  items  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  coffee  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Even  in  the  area  of  competitive  im¬ 
ports,  American  jobs  are  at  stake  in  the 
distribution  and  retailing  end.  And 
this  competition  also  benefits  the  all- 
too-often-forgotten  consumer  who  bene¬ 
fits  greatly  from  wider  variety  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  better  prices. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  im¬ 
ports  are  both  beneficial  and  important 
to  the  American  economy.  But  there 
are  times  when  the  import  of  competitive 
goods  turn  from  their  healthy  role  of 
keeping  our  producers  on  their  toes,  to 
an  unhealthy  and  unfair  blow  to  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs.  And  that  is  the  time  for  the 
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Federal  Government  to  act  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  adverse  impact  and  facilitate 
the  transition  to  new  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  service. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  both  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  especially  the 
trade  adjustment  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottom],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  261  Leg.] 

YEAS — 23 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Pearson 

Beall 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Ervin 

Thurmond 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Wiley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Williams,  Del. 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Mundt 

NAYS— 58 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bible 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Case, 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Church 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Engle 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fong 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickey 

Miller 

Hill 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bottum 

Hart 

Murphy 

Butler 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Javits 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Keating 

Gore 

Morse 

So  Mr.  Curtis’  amendments  were  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  rejected. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
B>^l'66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  58,  strike 
out  line  19  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  2  on  page  59  and  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  323.  Weekly  Amounts 

(a)  Subject  to  tlie  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 
is  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance  under 
State  law  shall  be  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
(including  allowances  for  dependents)  which 
would  be  payable  to  him  pursuant  to  such 
State  law,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 
is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance 
under  State  law  shall  be  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  to  which  he  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  if  he  had  been  eligible  for  such  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  his 
employment  is  assigned  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

On  page  59,  line  16,  strike  out  “(c)” 
and  beginning  with  line  24,  strike  out  all 
through  line  8  on  page  60  and  on  line  9 
of  page  60  strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert 
“(c)”. 

On  page  60,  line  14,  strike  out  “sub¬ 
section  (c)  or  (e)  or  to”. 

On  page  60,  line  21,  strike  out  “un¬ 
employment  insurance  or  the”. 

On  page  61,  beginning  with  line  4, 
strike  out  all  through  line  2  on  page  62, 
and  on  line  3  of  page  62,  strike  out  “(g)  ” 
and  insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  62,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
“(determined  without  regard  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  or  (e) )  ”. 

On  page  67,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
“(determined  without  regard  to  section 
323  (c)  and  (e))”. 

On  page  68,  line  12,  strike  out  “the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage.” 
and  insert  “the  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  payable  to  the  worker  under  sec¬ 
tion  323(a) .” 

On  page  69,  strike  out  lines  4  through 

8. 

On  page  69,  strike  out  “section  323 
(g)  ”  in  lines  16  and  21  and  insert  “sec¬ 
tion  323(d)”. 

On  page  73,  beginning  with  line  18, 
strike  out  all  through  line  6  on  page  75. 

On  page  75,  line  7,  strike  out  “(8)” 
and  insert  “(3)”;  on  line  11  strike  out 
“(9)  ”  and  insert  “(4)  on  line  13,  strike 
out  “(10)”  and  insert  “(5)”;  strike  out 
lines  17  through  20  and  on  line  21,  strike 
out  “(12)”  and  insert  “(6)”. 

On  page  76,  line  3,  strike  out  “(13)” 
and  insert  “(7)”  and  strike  out  lines  5 
through  15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  is  amenable  to  a 


limitation  of  debate  on  the  amendment. 

I  understand  also  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
has  two  amendments  which,  he  says,  will 
not  require  much  time,  and  that  he  would 
likewise  be  agreeable  to  a  limitation  on 
his  amendments ;  and  he  has  so  informed 
me.  I  also  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has  two 
amendments.  Whether  or  not  he  would 
consider  a  limitation  of  time  on  his 
amendments,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  may  have  three  amend¬ 
ments.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  at  this  time  to  make  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  on  the  Byrd  amendment; 

1  hour  of  debate  may  be  allowed,  to  be 
equally  divided,  30  minutes  of  debate  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  30  minutes  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  that  apply  only 
to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  arisen,  and  after 
discussing  the  question  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
minority  leader,  and  other  Senators, 
that  there  is  a  possibility — a  long  possi¬ 
bility — that  it  may  be  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  consideration  of  the  bill  tonight. 
So  long  as  a  large  number  of  Senators 
are  in  attendance,  I  thought  I  would  take 
the  occasion  to  make  this  statement. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Georgia  raised 
a  question  concerning  the  latest  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  to  the  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  there  be 
allocated,  instead  of  10  minutes  to  a  side, 
as  he  suggested,  one-half  hour,  or  15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  with  respect  to 
each  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  each  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  offering  an  amendment  to  limit 
this  vast  grant  or  power  to  3  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  5.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  it  at  some  time  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  opportunity 
will  be  available. 

I  am  making  this  request  now  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senators  who  have  said 
they  propose  to  offer  amendments,  but 
they  will  have  to  take  their  chances  as 
to  when  the  amendments  can  be  called 
up. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  has  unan¬ 
imous  consent  been  granted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  it  has 
been  granted. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  granted. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  requests  for 
unanimous  consent  apply  only  to  these 
three  amendments;  to  no  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  I  understand  the 
agreements.  Is  there  to  be  a  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  one-half  hour  on 
each  of  the  Curtis  amendments,  15  min¬ 
utes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  is  in  such  a  compro¬ 
mising  mood,  I  wonder  if  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  not  be  made  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  so 
that  we  might  know  when  to  expect  to 
finish  voting  on  amendments  and  reach 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whenever  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  indicates  that 
he  wishes  to  discuss  the  question,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  consider  a  proposal.  For 
the  time  being,  I  think  we  have  done 
well  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  provisions  in  the 
pending  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(H.R.  11970).  It  amends  section  323 
of  the  bill,  beginning  with  line  19  on 
page  58. 

The  amendment  makes  only  one  pri¬ 
mary  change  in  the  bill  as  it  stands  since 
the  perfecting  deletion  from  the  so- 
called  Smathers  amendment.  Other 
language  in  the  amendment  would  be  of 
a  conforming  nature. 

In  short,  the  only  prime  change  in  the 
present  bill  to  be  made  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  simply  provide  that  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  to  be  paid  under 
terms  of  this  act  would  be  paid  at  the 
rates  which  prevail  in  the  respective 
States  where  the  payments  are  made. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
those  claiming  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  under  this  act  would  be  paid  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  as  their  neighbors 
who  may  be  out  of  work  for  any  other 
reasons. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
duration  over  which  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  paid  under  terms  of 
this  bill.  It  would  still  be  paid  for  a 
year,  plus  6  months  for  training — a  total 
of  18  months. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
provisions  under  which  States  would  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  made  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  under  the  amendment 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  for 
unemployment  compensation  under  this 
act  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  States  for  a  period  of  up  to  18 
months  including  training. 

Without  the  amendment  the  bill  would 
give  a  windfall  to  those  who  can  qualify 
for  unemployment  compensation  under 


this  act,  and  to  this  extent  would  dis¬ 
criminate  against  all  others. 

Under  the  amendment  weekly  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  for  all  persons  in  each 
State  who  are  eligible  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  would  be  determined 
under  the  same  formula  without  regard 
to  the  cause  of  their  unemployment. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  under  which 
a  segment  of  the  unemployed  in  this 
country  would  be  paid  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  all  others  are  not  and  cannot 
be  justified. 

It  is  argued  that  unemployment  caused 
by  the  bill  will  be  peculiar  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  result  from  a  national  policy 
and  a  Federal  act. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
with  respect  to  unemployment  resulting 
from  the  dismissal  of  Federal  employees, 
or  with  respect  to  unemployment  result¬ 
ing  from  the  mustering-out  of  returning 
servicemen. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  runs  con¬ 
trary  to  all  Federal  and  State  experi¬ 
ence  in  unemployment  compensation.  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  people  are  un¬ 
employed;  not  to  the  passing  cause. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
worker  who  is  out  of  work  for  some  do¬ 
mestic  reason  how  he 'is  any  less  unem¬ 
ployed  than  his  neighbor  who  may  be  out 
of  work  because  of  foreign  competition. 

If  we  are  to  establish  the  precedent 
of  paying  federally  occasioned  unem¬ 
ployment  at  different  and  higher  rates, 
then  we  are  starting  out  on  an  uncharted 
sea. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  there  was  a  measure  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  due  to  the  recent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  If  and  when  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  is  again  raised,  will  Congress 
make  provision  for  special  benefits  for 
those  who  are  out  of  work  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  increasing 
the  minimum  wage? 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that 
Federal  tax  policy  substantially  affects 
employment  opportunities  and  occasions 
unemployment. 

To  the  extent  that  unemployment  is 
traceable  to  changes  in  Federal  tax  pol¬ 
icy,  will  Congress  make  special-benefit 
provisions  for  displaced  workers? 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  estimated 
that  only  some  18,000  to  19,000  workers 
would  be  eligible  each  year  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  benefits  over  the  5-year  life  of  the 
bill. 

This  is  less  than  100,000  workers  re¬ 
ceiving  special  privilege  as  compared 
with  over  30  million  unemployed  work¬ 
ers,  who,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
will  be  claiming  and  receiving  benefits 
under  State  laws  in  the  like  5 -year 
period. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  is 
required  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
degree  of  State  sovereignty  in  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  compensation  sys¬ 
tem  which  we  have  fought  so  hard  to 
maintain. 

Make  no  mistake.  There  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  special  high 
benefits  in  the  bill  as  it  stands  without 
the  amendment  and  the  recurring  pro¬ 
posal  to  federalize  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation. 

Likewise,  with  respect  to  duration,  the 


representative  weekly  duration  of  pay¬ 
ments  applying  to  more  than  80  percent 
of  workers  covered  under  State  laws  is 
26  weeks. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payments  for  those  out  of  work 
under  the  bill  is  52  weeks.  This  is  the 
avowed  objective  of  those  who  would 
cause  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
the  field  and  induce  States  to  double 
their  duration  of  payments. 

If  the  benefit  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
enacted,  they  will  be  consistent  with  the 
proposals  of  those  who  have  continuous¬ 
ly  tried  to  federalize  the  program.  And 
the  establishment  of  these  special  high 
benefits  in  amount  and  duration  for  a 
selected  few  will  be  construed  as  con¬ 
gressional  recognition  that  State  bene¬ 
fits  are  inadequate. 

I  hope  the  amendment  we  have  of¬ 
fered  will  be  adopted,  and  that  it  will  re¬ 
main  a  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand, 
either  an  industry  or  a  worker  in  an 
industry  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  the  industry 
claiming  that  it  has  been  injured  as  a 
result  of  imports,  or  the  worker  claim¬ 
ing  that  he  has  become  unemployed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impact  of  imports.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  agreed  and  made  a  finding  to 
that  effect,  the  displaced  or  dislocated 
worker  would  then  receive,  under  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  not 
to  exceed  65  percent  of  the  national 
average  wage,  which  is  estimated,  as  a 
ceiling,  to  be  $61  a  week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  bill  he 
could  receive  that  payment  for  a  period 
of  52  weeks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  After  he  re¬ 
trained — 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment. 

He  would  receive  up  to  $61  a  week  for 
a  period  of  52  weeks.  If  he  took  the 
retraining  course,  he  would  receive  the 
payments  for  an  additional  26  weeks  for 
a  total  of  78  weeks,  at  65  percent  of  the 
national  average. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
worker  who  lost  his  job  because  of  do¬ 
mestic  reasons — whatever  they  might 
be — would  be  paid  under  the  State 
formula  at  the  State  rates.  So  there 
would  be  a  distinction  as  between  the 
two  groups ;  one  would  be  paid  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  the  other. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  addition,  the  aged 
would  receive  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
payments,  as  I  understand. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  provides 
that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
but  also  that  although  the  money  will 
be  Federal  money,  it  will  be  paid  at  the 
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rates  which  obtain  in  the  respective 
States ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia..  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do;  and,  of  course,  in 
so  doing,  it  would  retain  at  least  that 
much  of  the  framework  of  the  States’ 
unemployment  compensation  systems. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  it  would 
avoid  having  two  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  systems  side  by  side  in  the 
same  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Both  cate¬ 
gories  would  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
funds;  and  then,  under  this  plan,  the 
States  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  provision  as 
reported  by  the  committee  were  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  federalizing  the 
unemployment  compensation  systems  of 
the  various  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  correct. 

I  want  it  understood  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  will  not 
strike  out  title  III,  on  which  we  voted 
a  short  time  ago,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  amendment  will  provide  for  uni¬ 
form  payments  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
jured  or  lose  their  jobs  because  of  im¬ 
ports.  The  payments  to  them  and  the 
payments  to  other  unemployed  persons 
in  the  same  State  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  thus  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  set  up  two  classes  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  to  be  paid  at  entirely  different 
rates,  and  in  some  cases  with  one  being 
paid  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes;  and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated,  the 
amendment  will  extend  the  duration 
period,  as  provided  by  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands;  there  will  be  no  change  in  that 
respect.  The  only  change  will  be  in  the 
weekly  payments  to  the  other  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  in  the  respective  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  extend  the  period  for  1  year, 
and  the  payments  would  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  would  be  made 
at  the  State’s  rate;  and,  in  addition, 
there  would  be  a  retraining  period  of  26 
weeks,  which  also  would  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  in  each  case 
the  money  would  be  Federal  money. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom 
I  have  greater  affection  or  higher  regard 
than  I  have  for  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdL  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  being  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  from  the  side  he  is  on,  in 
connection  with  any  issue. 

However,  in  this  instance  I  find  myself 
upon  the  opposite  side.  The  amend¬ 
ment  he  now  has  offered  would  delete 
from  the  bill  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  in  the  committee,  and  which  was 
adopted. 

I,  too,  believe  in  States  rights.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  an  injury  done  to  a  worker 
results  from  action  taken  by  a  State, 
the  State,  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  should  provide  the  proper 
compensation. 

But  when  this  bill  goes  into  effect, 
the  injury  will  result  from  Federal  ac¬ 
tion,  from  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  removing  the  tariff, 
thereby  allowing  the  entrance  of  imports 
which  will  result  in  damage  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  the  loss  of  the  jobs  of 
the  workers  in  that  industry.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  action  would  be  Fed¬ 
eral  action,  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
took  the  position  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  compensation  payments 
due  to  the  worker  because  he  lost  his 
job  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  in  this  instance  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  acting  in  what  I  re¬ 
gard  as  the  overall  interest  of  the  Na¬ 
tion — and  I  recognize  that  some  work¬ 
ers  will  be  injured  thereby,  but  there 
will  be  overall  benefit  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  the  general  economy — has 
the  responsibility,  under  the  original 
concept,  to  provide  funds  for  proper  and 
necessary  compensation.  I  believe  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  must 
agree  as  to  that,  because  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  he  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  pay  basically  a  certain 
amount  of  money. 

So  the  only  argument  is  whether,  once 
the  workers  have  thus  been  injured,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  then  will  have  the 
right  to  receive  Federal  funds,  the 
amounts  received  by  the  workers  shall 
be  those  regulated  and  determined  by 
the  States  or  those  determined  by  ac¬ 
tion  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  In  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  if 
a  worker  loses  his  job  because  of  action 
by  the  Federal  Government,  he  then  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  for  52  weeks  at  a  rate  of 
two-thirds  of  the  national  average.  But 
if  his  wage  is  much  lower,  he  never  can 
receive  more  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  than  the  amount  of  pay  he  would 
receive  if  he  were  employed.  So  he  then 
would  receive  two-thirds  of  his  weekly 
wage.  In  other  words,  if  he  had  been 
paid  $75  a  week,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  of  $50  a 
week;  or  if  he  had  been  receiving  wages 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  national  av¬ 
erage,  he  would  receive  unemployment 
compensation  of  $61  a  week. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  in  this 
instance  we  are  following  the  correct 
principle  when  we  provide  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  shall  pay  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  for  the  injured  work¬ 
er;  and  I  believe  we  recognize  that  when 
an  industry  has  been  injured  in  that  way 
and  workers  have  lost  their  jobs,  the 
injury  is  unlike  the  ordinary  injury,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  business  will  be  out  of 
business  for  a  long  time,  and  thereby 
the  workers  will  be  deprived  of  their  jobs 
for  a  long  time.  We  felt  that  because 
of  that  philosophy,  the  workers  who  thus 
are  injured  deserve  total  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
are  entitled  to  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  even  greater  than  that  which  a 
State  might  have  paid  them  if  they  had 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  ordinary  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
to  take  the  position  that  a  worker  in 
Virginia  who  has  lost  his  job  because  of 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  a  worker  in  Florida  who  has  lost  his 
job  because  of  action  taken  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  receive  less 
compensation  than  workers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  New  York  or  Delaware  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  we  could  logically  support  an 
arrangement  whereby  a  worker  in  Flor¬ 
ida  who  thus  had  lost  his  job  would  be 
told,  “You  have  lost  your  job  because  of 
imports,  and  we  believe  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  less  unemployment  compensation 
than  that  received  by  workers  in  other 
States  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  the  same  development.  Even  though 
you  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
action  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  we  favor  having  you  receive  smaller 
amounts  of  unemployment  compensation 
than  the  amounts  to  be  received  by  un¬ 
employed  workers  in  Louisiana,  New 
York,  or  other  States.”  Yet,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  would  be  the  result  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  groups  should 
receive  the  same  treatment,  because 
their  injury  has  resulted  from  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  removing 
the  tariff,  and  because — inasmuch  as  the 
tariff  would  have  been  removed  by  the 
Federal  Government — it  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  providing  compensa¬ 
tion;  and  certainly  the  compensation 
should  be  provided  on  the  same  basis  to 
all  such  workers  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  has  es¬ 
tablished  that  this  is  entirely  a  Federal 
program  and  that  it  would  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  reason  for  the  in¬ 
jury  is  a  program  under  the  Trade  Act. 
In  every  other  case  in  which  a  Federal 
program  is  involved,  we  do  not  make  a 
distinction  as  among  the  States.  The 
same  veterans  pensions  or  benefits  are 
paid  in  New  York  as  in  Florida  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  same  Government  salaries 
are  paid.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted  we  might  establish  a  precedent 
under  which  different  persons  would  get 
different  salaries  while  working  for  the 
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same  department.  Because  the  cost  of 
living  was  lower  in  one  State,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  postmasters  in  that 
State  ought  to  get  75  percent  of  what 
they  got  in  a  State  where  the  cost  of 
living  was  higher. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  possibly  one 
might  argue  that  a  U.S.  Senator 
would  be  entitled  to  more  money  be¬ 
cause  he  came  from  New  York,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  one  who  came  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  for  example.  But  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  a  theory. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  With  respect  to 
Government  pensions,  Government  sala¬ 
ries,  and  payments  for  total  disability, 
we  provide  the  same  benefits.  To  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  a  de¬ 
parture  from  a  clearly  established 
precedent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  Senator  believes  in  States’ 
rights  and  States  handling  State  affairs, 
and  Federal  responsibility  for  Federal 
purposes.  I  am  opposed  to  calling  upon 
the  States  to  pay  for  Federal  damages, 
and  this  Senator  has  called  upon  the 
Government  to  pay  for  damage  done  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  some  of  our  northern  col¬ 
leagues  to  agree  to  provide  Government 
pensions  for  Confederate  widows,  as  well 
as  Yankee  war  widows.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  been  successful  in  righting 
some  of  the  damage  done  to  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War,  because  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  in  this  enterprise  together. 

In  this  particular  case  we  are  talking 
about  a  Federal  injury.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  providing  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
entire  expense,  because  it  is  not  fair  for 
a  State  to  pay  for  a  Federal  injury.  The 
Federal  Government  should  pay  for 
these  damages  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States. 

How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?  We 
are  going  to  say,  “If  you  were  working 
and  making  $75  a  week  and  you  lost  your 
job  for  a  long  time  to  come  because  the 
Federal  Government  decided  to  cut 
tariffs  and  put  your  boss  out  of  business, 
we  will  try  to  help  the  boss  get  back  in 
business  by  giving  him  reasonable  assist¬ 
ance,  by  way  of  loans,  aid,  counseling, 
and  otherwise.  We  will  try  to  help  him 
get  in  another  business.  We  will  also 
help  the  former  workers  in  the  company 
by  giving  them  two-thirds  of  what  they 
had  been  making  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
because  we  know  they  may  be  out  of 
work  for  a  long  time.”  Sometimes  the 
only  industry  in  a  town  may  be  put  out 
of  business,  while  the  overall  national 
economy  gets  the  benefit.  So  it  is  not 
fair  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  a  few. 

Therefore  the  majority  voted,  contrary 
to  our  chairman,  to  keep  that  provision 
in  the  bill,  whereby  we  provide  Federal 


relief  for  Federal  injury,  so  that,  when 
there  was  an  overall  benefit,  it  would 
not  be  so  greatly  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
who  would  have  to  suffer. 

If  this  provision  is  not  agreed  to,  it 
will  mean  that,  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
a  man  will  be  getting  $70  as  the  Federal 
payment,  because  that  is  the  level  of  the 
State  payment.  In  Alabama  he  will  be 
getting  $28.  Why  should  anyone  from 
Alabama  vote  to  cut  the  benefits  his  peo¬ 
ple  would  receive  by  two-thirds  because 
he  happened  to  be  from  Alabama  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  had  not  provided  as 
well  for  this  type  of  injury  as  some  other 
State  had?  Why  should  I  not  vote  for 
the  higher  level  of  Federal  protection  for 
the  people  of  Louisiana  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  ready  and  willing  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  Federal  injury?  All  we 
have  to  do  is  let  the  Government  do  it. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  formula  is  that  it 
is  a  Federal  injury;  it  is  tied  to  a  Federal 
level  of  wages;  so  the  payments  cannot 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  national  aver¬ 
age,  nor  can  they  exceed  two-thirds  of 
what  the  individual  had  been  making. 
The  national  average  is  now  $93  a  week. 
If  a  person  had  been  making  $150  a  week, 
he  could  not  exceed  the  national  average. 
He  would  receive  65  percent  of  $93,  which 
is  $61. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fair  proposal  that 
Federal  standards  be  used  in  paying  for 
Federal  injury.  We  provide  private  re¬ 
lief  bills  to  compensate  Federal  injury 
all  the  time.  If  one  examines  the  calen¬ 
dar,  he  will  find  more  private  relief  bills 
than  any  other  kind.  This  is  a  relief 
bill  for  those  the  Federal  Government 
chooses  to  injure  in  the  pursuance  of 
a  program  in  the  overall  national  inter¬ 
est.  On  the  whole,  we  anticipate  an 
increase  in  national  income  as  a  result 
of  the  bill.  We  anticipate  an  increase 
in  employment  overall.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  that  at  the  expense  of  a  few  and 
the  suffering  of  an  unfairness  to  a  few 
Americans  who  will  be  injured. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  retain 
the  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  a  good  argument 
for  the  amendment.  People  should  be 
treated  equally  if  they  lose  jobs.  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  a  working  man 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  or  Delaware 
whether  he  loses  his  job  as  a  result  of 
imports  caused  by  a  Federal  decision  on 
tariffs  or  whether  he  loses  his  job  as  a 
result  of  Government  contracts  being 
canceled  in  a  State  or  the  curtailment 
of  farming  operations? 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  not  adopted  we  shall  have  a 
situation  under  this  proposal  in  which 
workers  in  the  respective  States  will  be 
drawing  different  rates  of  benefits  de¬ 
pending  upon  why  they  were  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  would 
there  not  be  the  same  difference  between 
a  Federal  court  and  a  State  court?  A 


litigant  might  get  one  decision  in  one 
court  and  a  different  one  in  another. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  this 
case  is  in  the  Congress,  and' we  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  decision.  I  do  not  see  what  dif¬ 
ference  it  makes  whether  a  worker  is 
laid  off  for  one  reason  or  another.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  he  loses 
his  job  as  a  result  of  domestic  competi¬ 
tion  or  as  a  result  of  imports? 

If  we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment 
there  will  be  a  situation  in  which  a  com¬ 
pany  could  have  1,000  employees;  and  it 
might  be  determined  that  one-third  of 
the  unemployed  resulted  from  the 
branch  of  the  company  which  was  af¬ 
fected  by  imports  and  they  would  there¬ 
fore  be  eligible  for  one  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  while  employees 
of  the  same  company  losing  their  jobs  on 
the  same  day  as  a  result  of  domestic 
competition  would  be  drawing  a  lower 
rate  of  compensation  merely  because 
they  were  working  in  another  division  of 
the  company. 

If  the  object  is  to  federalize  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  put  national 
standards  in  effect  all  over  the  Nation 
let  us  vote  on  it  as  such  and  not  let  it 
come  in  through  the  backdoor.  When 
two  men  lose  their  jobs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  why  should  one  get  $61  a 
week  and  the  other  get  only  $30  a  week. 
They  both  have  families  to  support.  If 
one  is  entitled  to  $61  so  is  the  other.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  we 
shall  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  fed¬ 
eralization  of  unemployment  insurance — 
let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  not  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  little 
like  that  of  the  man  who  is  hit  by  an 
automobile?  If  Mr.  A  is  driving  the 
automobile,  he  gets  X  amount  in  dam¬ 
ages,  if  he  is  successful;  but  if  Mr.  Y 
is  driving  the  automobile,  he  gets  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  amount,  although  the  in¬ 
jury  might  be  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  There  is  another  point  which  must 
be  determined.  The  injury  resulting 
from  imports  would  be  determined  as  of 
a  certain  date.  Let  us  say  it  was  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  There  must  be  some  specific  date. 
Some  workers  from  the  same  plant  are 
going  to  be  laid  off  in  the  month  of 
September.  Would  it  be  any  less  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  man  if  he  were  laid  off 
before  the  determination  was  made 
rather  than  afterward? 

I  think  all  sorts  of  complications 
would  develop.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
very  near  future  another  proposal  will 
be  made,  either  to  repeal  the  provision 
or  to  federalize  and  standardize  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  further 
question  to  ask  the  Senator.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  each  instance  the  funds 
would  be  derived  from  the  Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  both 
instances  that  would  be  correct.  That 
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question  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
time  period  for  which  the  man  could 
draw  unemployment  insurance  also 
would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  the 
analogy  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
law,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  most  States  the 
law  is  that  whoever  occasions  injury 
upon  another  must  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  injury. 

In  one  instance  we  are  talking  about 
an  injury  which  might  occur  to  a  man 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  in  an¬ 
other  instance  we  are  talking  about  an 
injury  which  might  occur  through  the 
deliberate  action  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  only 
talking  about  compensating  the  man  for 
two-thirds  of  his  injury. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  cause  the  entire  in¬ 
jury,  would  it  not  be  fair  for  the  Federal 
Government,  insofar  as  practical,  to  try 
to  reward  the  man  in  a  substantial  way? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He 
should  be  treated  fairly  not  in  only  one 
instance  but  in  both  instances.  The  un¬ 
employment  would  occur  through  no 
fault  of  the  man.  He  would  not  cause 
his  own  unemployment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  guarantee  equal  treatment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  I 
have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  either 
instance  the  unemployment  could  result 
from  Federal  action.  It  could  be  unem¬ 
ployment  resulting  from  imports  or  a 
change  in  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  expanding  a 
military  base  or  the  result  of  contracting 
for  defense  work.  The  unemployment 
could  result  from  a  change  in  the  farm 
program,  such  as  a  restriction  in  the 
acreage  of  planting  of  wheat.  North 
Dakota,  for  instance,  certainly  would 
find  the  situation  with  respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  affected  as  a  result  of  such  action 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  difference  would  it  make  to  a 
man  who  lost  his  job?  The  man  would 
have  a  family  to  support.  He  would  be 
in  the  same  unfortunate  position  in 
losing  the  job  regardless  of  why  he  lost 
the  job. 

I  think  we  should  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  make  sure  that  the  unem¬ 
ployed  would  be  treated  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  a  question 
of  economics  as  to  whether  the  man  loses 
his  position  because  the  Arm  in  which 
he  is  working  cannot  compete  or  because 


of  a  slowdown,  or  whether  he  loses  his 
position  because  of  a  change  in  import 
duties  and  the  business  going  abroad. 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difference, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  as  to 
why  the  man  loses  his  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Neither 
can  I. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  we  wish 
to  do  is  to  maintain  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  difference.  On  many  occasions 
there  will  be  a  very  thin  line  of  deteriori- 
ation.  It  could  not  be  determined  fair¬ 
ly.  Applications  would  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  board,  and  there  would  be  many 
borderline  decisions  to  be  made.  The 
decision  might  be  made  that  the  cause 
for  the  unemployment  was  imports,  do¬ 
mestic  competition,  or  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  management.  I  do  not  think 
the  fate  of  the  worker  should  be  tied  up 
in  that  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  wish  to  be 
fair  to  the  worker. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
should  be  fair  to  the  worker. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  that  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  State,  as  to  how 
much  is  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  is.  I  have  sufficient  confidence  that 
the  respective  States  would  be  fair  to  the 
workers.  If  they  are  not,  that  would  be 
a  problem  the  people  should  deal  with  at 
the  State  level. 

The  bill  as  written  could  be  used  as  a 
political  football. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  read  the  language 
of  the  bill,  without  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  I  detect  that  possibly  there  might 
be  unjust  enrichment.  Let  us  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage  is  $100. 
Let  us  say  a  worker  was  paid  $100  a 
week  and  was  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Under  the  bill  he  would  receive 
$65  a  week;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
man  went  to  work  somewhere  else,  at  a 
salary  of  $100  a  week.  The  bill  would 
provide  that  the  amount  allowed  to  him 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the 
remuneration,  or  by  $50.  The  remaining 
allowance  plus  his  remuneration  com¬ 
bined,  would  still  leave  the  man  $115, 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
a  limitation  in  the  bill  and  I  quote  sec¬ 
tion  323(e) : 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera¬ 
tion  for  services  performed  during  such  week, 
as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training 
allowance  referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and 
as  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  would  ex¬ 
ceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage, 
his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  this  ex¬ 
planation.  I  should  like  to  take  the  ex¬ 
ample  one  step  further. 
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In  a  situation  where  the  State  did  not 
have  a  requirement  that  assistance  be 
reduced  by  only  50  percent  of  the  out¬ 
side  compensation,  the  man  would  come 
out  ahead  of  his  coworker  in  a  similar 
situation,  because  he  would  have  to  re¬ 
duce  his  compensation  only  by  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  remuneration,  whereas 
the  State  might  require  another  worker 
to  reduce  by  100  percent  of  the  remuner¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would  correct  that 
situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
that  an  expansion  of  our  international 
trade  would  benefit  us  greatly  in  terms 
of  economic  growth,  employment,  and 
foreign  relations.  Because  of  those  fac¬ 
tors  the  bill  as  been  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  we  have  great  opportu¬ 
nities  to  expand  that  trade.  But  we  all 
must  recognize  that  we  cannot  expand 
our  exports  without  accepting  some  in¬ 
crease  in  imports,  and  that  try  as  we  will 
those  imports  will  cause  some  injury  to 
American  firms  and  workers. 

This  afternoon  the  Senate  defeated 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  which 
would  have  done  away  with  clauses  in 
the  pending  bill  seeking  to  recompense 
workers  and  firms  hurt  because  of  im¬ 
ports  from  overseas.  That  amendment 
was  a  “killer  amendment,”  because  the 
purpose  was  to  kill  the  Trade  Act,  now 
pending. 

The  pending  amendment  would  seek 
to  downgrade  the  amount  paid  from  that 
set  at  a  national  level  to  that  compatible 
with  the  payments  made  on  an  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  basis  in  the 
States.  The  pending  amendment  is  not 
a  “killer  amendment,”  but  certainly  it 
would  dilute  to  a  great  extent  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  bill  now  being  considered. 

Traditionally  we  have  provided  some 
relief  from  such  injury  through  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  provisions  for  tariff  judg¬ 
ment.  Under  H.R.  11970  such  relief 
would  still  be  available. 

However,  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  is 
that  if  a  trade  expansion  program  such 
as  that  proposed  is  to  be  effective  there 
must  be  a  means  of  dealing  with  injury 
resulting  from  expanded  trade  other 
than  by  restricting  that  trade. 

The  means  provided  in  this  bill  is 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
and  workers  injured  by  imports.  This 
assistance  would  be  available  when  in¬ 
jury  was  not  widespread  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  tariff  relief  or  when  the  national 
interest  prevented  the  granting  of  such 
relief.  It  would  also  be  available  more 
promptly  than  tariff  relief  and  would 
assist  in  getting  injured  firms  and 
workers  back  into  the  competitive  stream 
where  they  could  contribute  to  our  ex¬ 
panding  trade  and  enjoy  its  benefits 
themselves. 

Now,  some  have  questioned  the  fact 
that  under  H.R.  11970  most  workers  laid 
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off  because  of  imports  would  receive 
allowances  at  the  rate  of  65  percent  of 
their  average  wages  rather  than  at  the 
level  of  their  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  lower  in  most  cases. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  is  fully 
appropriate,  and  that  workers  who 
might  lose  their  jobs  because  of  imports 
would  be  entitled  to  such  assistance. 

There  is  no  need  for  concern  that  the 
payment  of  such  allowances  to  workers 
laid  off  because  of  imports  would  dis¬ 
criminate  unfairly  against  those  out  of 
work  for  other  reasons  or  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  injure  regular  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  systems. 

These  import-affected  workers  would 
not  be  casualties  of  supply  and  demand 
or  any  other  impersonal  economic  force. 
Instead,  their  unemployment  would  be 
directly  attributable  to  a  decision  of  the 
Federal  Government  taken  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Certainly,  the  Federal 
Government  would  owe  a  special  obliga¬ 
tion  to  those  injured  by  such  actions. 

Furthermore,  in  the  trade  area  we  as  a 
Government  have  long  recognized  the 
need  to  protect  firms  and  workers  in 
connection  with  import  competition,  and 
through  the  tariff  and  the  escape-clause 
procedure  we  have  provided  special  pro¬ 
tection  against  imports — protection  not 
available  to  firms  and  workers  faced  with 
other  forms  of  competition. 

The  fact  is  that  adjustment  assistance 
is  an  alternative  form  of  protection  to 
such  special  tariff  relief  for  those  in  im¬ 
port  industries. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  strongly  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  to  strike  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  program  in  the  form 
suggested  and  now  before  us.  This  ad¬ 
justment  program  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  provides 
a  constructive  solution  to  the  problems 
that  we  will  have  to  face  in  securing  the 
benefits  of  expanded  trade.  It  provides 
such  solutions  in  the  best  traditions  of 
our  economy — by  stimulating  individual 
effort  to  adjust  to  competition — by  pro¬ 
viding  time  for  American  adaptability 
and  resiliency  to  assert  themselves. 

Seen  in  this  way,  the  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  provisions  are  as  essential  to 
the  concept  of  the  trade  bill  as  any  of 
the  other  safeguards  it  contains.  In 
fact,  the  escape  clause  procedure,  the 
staging  requirement  for  phasing  tariff 
reductions  over  5  years,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  all  comple¬ 
ment  each  other.  Their  common  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  provide  a  variety  of  tools  which 
the  President  can  utilize  in  helping  our 
economy  to  engage  in  ever-increasing 
volumes  of  world  trade. 

The  adjustment  assistance  program 
will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  expand¬ 
ing  our  trade  and  to  promoting  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  It  will  increase  our  com¬ 
petitive  ability  and  provide  better 
security  for  firms  and  workers  at  the 
same  time. 

I  urge  all  who  support  expanded  world 
trade  and  economic  justice  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  to  change  the 
adjustment  assistance  program  as  re¬ 
ported  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  No  worker  could  receive 
relief  under  this  section  of  the  bill  un¬ 
less  the  Tariff  Commission  should  find 
that  he  was  displaced  by  reason  of 
unfair  competition  developing  through 
the  proposed  trade  program.  If  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  industry  should  go  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  the  escape 
clause  to  obtain  relief  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  tariff,  that  worker  would  keep 
his  job  and  receive  100  percent  of  his 
salary.  If,  however,  the  industry  -were 
damaged,  the  worker  might  lose  his  job 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Then  after  the  Tariff  Commission  found 
that  he  was  in  such  a  position  because 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  he  would 
receive  65  percent  of  his  salary  in  the 
form  of  assistance  or  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation.  Since  his  loss  would  have 
resulted  because  of  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Government,  naturally  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  pay  the  cost  of 
the  worker’s  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
receive  the  benefits  unless  he  were  unem¬ 
ployed  by  reason  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram,  it  would  be  only  simple  justice  that 
he  be  compensated.  If  his  industry  or 
his  employer  in  an  industry  were  saved 
through  a  higher  tariff,  the  worker 
would  continue  to  work  and  would  get 
100  percent.  But  failing  that,  should  his 
industry  lose  out  and  no  longer  operate, 
and  the  worker  became  unemployed  and 
his  compensation  were  reduced  to  65  per¬ 
cent,  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  worker  he  should  be  asked 
to  take  no  loss.  Certainly  the  Congress 
that  would  enact  the  law  that  brought 
about  the  condition  in  which  he  finds 
himself  should  not  penalize  him  because 
of  his  suffering  from  what  the  Congress 
itself  had  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
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would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  would  note  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  note  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy],  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottum],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Eottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  262  Leg.] 

YEAS— 31 


Aiken 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Bush 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dirksen 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Prouty 

NAYS— 51 

Anderson 

Hickey 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Case 

Kerr 

Proxmire 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

S6ott 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Engle 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Allott 

Gore 

Javits 

Bottum 

Gruening 

Keating 

Butler 

Hart 

Morton 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Capehart 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Hruska 

Tower 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  inquired  as  to 
the  administration  of  provisions  of  this 
bill  governing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  firms  injured  as  a  result 
of  competition  from  imported  articles 
and  products. 

I  might  say  that  these  provisions  reflect 
the  well-known  interest  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  avoid  nonessential  Federal 
expenditures  for  they  are  designed  to 
avoid  duplication  of  staff  and  effort,  and 
to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  rather  than  create  new  agencies  to 
handle  these  programs.  Enactment, 
some  weeks  ago,  of  legislation  broaden¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  authority  to  make  loans 
following  a  referral  of  a  certified  ad¬ 


justment  proposal  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  President  will  use  existing 
agencies,  their  personnel  and  experience 
in  administering  these  programs.  This 
legislation — Public  Law  87-550,  July  25, 
1962 — authorizes  SBA  to  make  loans  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  cited  above,  us¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11970  to  sup¬ 
plement  present  SBA  authority. 

Under  the  adjustment  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  sections  311  through  314  of  the 
bill,  if  the  Secretary  certifies  an  injured 
firm’s  proposal  for  its  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  and,  for  example,  if  the  firm  re¬ 
quires  financing  to  carry  out  its  proposal, 
the  Secretary  will  refer  the  proposal  to 
the  appropriate  agency  having  lending 
authority.  Farmers  will  probably  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
miners  and  fishermen  to  the  Department 
of  Interior,  businessmen  generally  to  the 
SBA,  and  some  applicants  perhaps  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
The  agency  to  which  the  proposal  is 
referred  will  determine  whether  it  will 
grant  financial  assistance,  and  will  spe¬ 
cify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
assistance  that  it  can  provide  under  its 
own  legislation. 

Only  when  the  referral  agency  de¬ 
clines  to  furnish  any  financial  assistance 
and  the  Secretary  determines  such  as¬ 
sistance  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proposal,  may  the  Secretary  utilize  his 
“residual”  lending  authority  under  the 
bill  to  furnish  such  assistance.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  may  also  use  his  lending  author¬ 
ity  to  supplement  assistance  granted  by 
the  referral  agency,  again  provided  he 
determines  that  such  additional  assist¬ 
ance  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Even  when  in  the  “relatively 
few  cases”  that  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  has  told  us  that  this 
authority  may  be  invoked,  he  has  as¬ 
sured  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
will  make  maximum  use  of  the  person¬ 
nel,  skills,  and  facilities  which  already 
exist  in  the  various  Government  agen¬ 
cies  and  not  create  a  lending  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Tech¬ 
nical  assistance  under  the  bill  will  be 
administered  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  adopting  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment  which  he  intends  to 
offer? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  suggest  be  allowed 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  have  20 
minutes  for  myself.  I  do  not  believe  I 
will  use  all  of  that  time,  unless  I  am  in¬ 
terrupted,  but  20  minutes  to  a  side  would 
be  sufficient,  with  the  hope  that  we 
would  not  use  all  the  time  allowed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  will  offer  the  time  be  limited  to  40 
minutes,  20  minutes  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  20 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  has  not  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  offer  my  amendment 
identified  as  “9-17-62— N”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  16  through 
22. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  can  be 
quite  brief  in  explanation  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill 
section  202,  which  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  eliminate  duties  entirely  on  an 
article,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
already  been  cut,  or  would  be  cut  under 
the  Dillon  round  concessions,  to  5  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  or  less.  To  argue  that 
the  greater  the  reductions  in  the  past, 
the  less  the  need  for  the  protection  which 
is  left  is  completely  illogical.  Yet  that 
is  the  basis  for  section  202. 

The  administration  at  first  tried  to 
justify  this  provision  on  the  ground  of 
“administrative  convenience.”  This  has 
never  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  re¬ 
moving  protection  afforded  domestic  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Government’s  convenience 
is  not  to  be  served  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  industries,  agriculture,  and 
workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  strikes  hardest  at  our 
lumber,  fishery,  and  minerals  industries. 
These  are  the  very  groups  whose  distress 
has  been  the  greatest  from  import  injury 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  if  an  article  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  Common  Market  negotiations,  it 
very  likely  will  be  subject  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill,  such  as  211,  212,  or  213. 
And  any  article,  regardless  of  level  of 
duty,  can  be  reduced  50  percent  under 
section  201(b)  of  the  bill.  There  is  sim¬ 
ply  no  justification  for  the  additional 
power  to  wipe  out  low-rate  duties  wheth¬ 
er  the  ground  be  administrative  conven¬ 
ience,  or  the  simple  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  increase  its  free 
trade  power  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  wide- 
ranging  application  of  section  202,  I  call 
attention  to  the  list  of  affected  articles, 
prepared  by  the  administration,  appear¬ 
ing  at  pages  312  to  327  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings.  The  items 
included  in  that  listing  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  Lumber  of  all  types, 
rough  or  sawed;  fish  and  products,  fresh 
or  frozen,  filleted,  and  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  in  any  manner;  fruits;  meat  and 
poultry  products;  minerals  and  ores,  such 
as  feldspar,  clays  and  earths,  mica,  lead, 
zinc,  residual  oil,  amorphous  graphite, 
aluminum  hydroxide,  gypsum,  sand¬ 
stone,  limestone,  crude  silica,  cement, 
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and  calcined  bauxite;  metals,  such  as 
babbit  metal  and  solder,  sponge  iron, 
cast  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  iron  and 
steel  rails,  antimony,  nuts  and  washers, 
nickel  in  pigs,  structural  steel,  nails  and 
spikes,  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  shapes, 
lead  alloys,  zinc  sheets,  wire  rods,  bar 
iron,  chains,  bolts,  and  malleable  iron 
plates. 

So  we  have  a  very  far-reaching  grant 
of  power  placed  in  the  bill  for  no  reason 
at  all.  Administrative  convenience  is  not 
an  acceptable  reason.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  disputes 
the  suggestion  of  the  administration  that 
such  low  duties  have  no  economic  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  not  needed  for  EEC  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Why  then?  Simply  to 
maximize  the  virtually  total  power  to 
transfer  our  tariff  structure  into  one  gi¬ 
gantic  free  list. 

We  should  strike  section  202  from  the 
bill.  I  urge  that  my  amendment  to  that 
effect  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  and  be  delighted  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  which  confirms 
the  list  which  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 


necticut  has  read.  However,  this  list 
is  a  little  more  diversified.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  is  based  on  1957  imports  on 
which  the  duty  was  5  percent  or  less. 
It  is  a  formidable  list.  It  includes  sheep 
and  lambs,  swine,  fresh  chilled  pork, 
frozen  pork,  bacon  and  hams,  pork  sau¬ 
sage,  canned  cooked  hams,  vension,  ex¬ 
tract  of  meat,  skimmed  milk,  live  poul¬ 
try,  birds,  buckwheat  flour,  corn,  oatmeal, 
and  many  other  agricultural  products. 

Among  the  forest  products  included 
are  round  or  hewn  timber,  sawed  lumber 
and  timber,  including  Douglas-fir,  hem¬ 
lock,  larch,  spruce,  pine,  and  other  types 
of  wood. 

If  I  may  have  the  permission  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  list  of  products 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 
It  will  show  that  the  power  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  given  to  the  President  to 
wipe  out  these  tariffs  entirely. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  should  prevail. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  our  imports  are 
now  on  the  free  list.  The  revenue  effects 
of  the  bill  are  not  small;  they  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  be  honored. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
raising  this  point. 

Exhibit  X 

Value  of  agricultural  imports  in  1957  on 
which  the  duty  was  5  percent  or  less  but 
not  free  ( excludes  forest  products  and. 
naval  stores ) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Value 

Value  of  total  agricultural  im¬ 
ports - 3,  923,  265 

Value  of  duty-free  agricultural 
imports - 2,  530,  807 


Total  value  of  dutiable  ■ 

agricultural  imports _  1,  392,  461 

Value  of  agricultural  imports  on 
which  there  is  a  duty  of  5  per¬ 
cent  or  less,  except  duty-free 
imports -  257,  764 


Value  of  agricultural  imports  on 
which  there  is  a  duty  of  5  per¬ 
cent  or  less  as  a  percent  of 
value  of  total  dutiable  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  (percent) _  is.  5 


Agricultural  commodities  on  which  the  duty  or  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  was  5  percent  or  less  based  on  imports  in  1957  thereof 


Tariff 

No. 


702 

702 

703 
703 
703 
703 
703 
703 

703 

704 

705 
709 

707 

707 

711 

711 

712 

712 

712 

723 

723 

724 

726 

727 

729 

730 
730 

730 

730 

730 

730 

730 

730 

730 

731 

731 

732 
734 

734 

735 

735 

736 

736 

736 

736 


Statis¬ 

tical 

No. 


0012  000 
0012  200 
0013  000 
0020  100 
0020  500 
0031  200 
0031  400 
0031  800 
0031  990 
0023  300 
0096  000 
0023  600 

0038  000 
0038  200 
0014  500 
0015  500 
0025  900 

0026  100 
0026  900 

1025  000 
1090  120 
1931  600 
1090  220 
1059  100 
1067  000 
1119  900 
1181  000 

1182  000 

1185  000 
1190  000 
1190  100 
1190  200 
1190  300 
1190  700 

1190  400 
1190  410 
1090  170 

1311  000 
1330  010 
1330  110 
1330  120 

1312  000 

1312  300 
1312  300 
1312  500 


Brief  description  of  commodity 


Sheep  and  lambs _ 

Goals _ ”“™ 

Swine,  except  for  "breeding... IIIIIII 

Fresh,  chilled  pork _ 

Frozen  pork _ _ ”11111 

Bacon,  hams,  etc;  not  cooked ,  etc... 

Pork  sausage,  except  fresh _ 

Canned  cooked  hams  and  shoulders 

Other  pork,  preserved,  etc . . 

Venison,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen . 

Extract  of  meat _ 

Edible  offal;  livers,  etc.,  fresh’chmed' 
frozen. 

Whole  milk,  fresh  or  sour _ 

Skimmed  milk,  fresh  or  sour . ””’ 

Live  poultry,  etc . . 

Baby  chicks _ I”””””” 

Birds,  dead,  dressed  or  undressed,  fresh, 

etc _ _ 

Birds,  prepared,  etc.;  ehiekens’ etc" . 

Birds,  prepared,  etc.,  other  than  chickens 
or  turkeys,  etc _ 

Buckwheat _ II.IIII! 

Buckwheat  flour,  and  grits  or  groats _ 

Corn — certified  seed _ 

Oatmeal,  etc _ III”” 

Rice  meal,  etc. _ _ III””””””! 

Wheat,  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Oil  cake,  etc.,  n.s.p.f _ 

Bran,  shorts,  etc.,  other  wheat  byprod¬ 
ucts  etc.,  for  direct  importation _ 

Bran,  shorts,  etc.;  other  wheat  byprod¬ 
ucts,  withdrawn  from  bond 

Beet  pulp,  dried _ IIIIIIII 

Malt  sprouts  and  brewers'  grain _ 

Byproducts  feeds,  etc _ 

Mixed  feeds _  I 

Grain  hulls. 


Dogfood,  unfit  for  human  consumption 
etc. 


Screenings,  etc.,  of  grain,  except  flaxseed 

i  laxseed  screenings,  etc _ 

Cereal  breakfast  foods,  etc _ 

Applies,  green  or  ripe _ _ ...Ill”" 

Applies,  dried,  etc _ IIII” 

Apricots,  green,  ripe,  in  brine"” 

Apricots,  dried,  etc _ _ II.III 

Blueberries,  natural  or  in  brine _ III 


Berries,  natural,  etc.;  strawberries,  etc., 

June  15  to  Sept.  15 _ _ 

Berrios,  etc.;  strawberries,  'etc"”SeptI  l6 

to  June  14 _ 

Lingon  or  partridge  berries,  natural  or  in 
brine _ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Duty 

average 

percent) 

Value  of 
imports, 
1957 

Tariff 

No. 

Statis¬ 

tical 

No. 

4.0 

JS 

$331. 000 

736 

1312  700 

2.1 

72,000 

736 

1312  700 

2.7 

1,  565,  000 

737 

1313  300 

2.8 

8,  811  000 

738 

1250  320 

2.4 

1,  596,  000 

1.9 

760,  000 

738 

1770  500 

4. 1 

75,  549,  000 

742 

1318  300 

4.1 

9, 613, 000 

742 

1318  500 

3.3 

655 

3.8 

3,449.110 

743 

1303  000 

#6.0 

59,000 

743 

1330  320 

*  2  (4. 8) 

745 

1330  610 

2.6 

747 

1308  100 

1.5 

2.1 

11.000 

747 

1308  200 

4.8 

12,000 

748 

1330  510 

1.7 

1,000 

4.7 

748 

1330  530 

753 

2501  000 

4.2 

708, 000 

753 

2503  000 

3.4 

82, 000 

2.6 

753 

2504  000 

1.8 

417, 188 

4.5 

14, 000 

753 

2505  000 

1.6 

12, 000 

753 

2506  000 

#5.0 

13, 174, 000 

754 

2552  000 

3.1 

33,037 

754 

2552  100 

# 2 . 6 

5,142,000 

755 

2551  000 

757 

1356  000 

#2.  6 

32,000 

757 

1357  000 

3.7 

1,195,000 

758 

1351  000 

2.5 

2, 341, 000 

#2.5 

915,  000 

761 

1375  000 

#2.5 

770,  000 

761 

1375  100 

3.0 

158, 000 

761 

1376  000 

761 

1376  100 

#2.5 

117, 000 

761 

1377  000 

#2.5 

3, 171,  000 

761 

1378  000 

#2.5 

1,  049, 000 

761 

1378  100 

#5.0 

870, 000 

762 

2231  000 

3.7 

3, 593, 000 

762 

2235  000 

4.0 

69, 000 

763 

2401  000 

3.8 

20, 000 

763 

2410  020 

3.0 

8, 000 

6.2 

755, 000 

763 

2410  030 

(2  4  2) 

763 

2410  070 

1.5 

2,000 

763 

2410  080 

763 

2410  090 

.2 

314 

763 

2410  300 

763 

2410  310 

L3 

84,000 

763 

2410  350 

Brief  description  of  commodity 


Raspberries,  etc.,  January  to  June  30  and 

Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31 _ 

Raspberries,  etc.,  July  1  to  Aug".  3lIIII 

Cherries,  natural,  etc _ 

Malt  vinegar _ 


Apple  cider _ 

Grapes,  hothouse _ ' 

Grapes,  other  than  hothouse  (Feb  is" to 

June  30) . . . 

Lemons _ III””! 

Mandarin  oranges,  canned 

Peaches,  etc.  (Dec.  1  to  May  31). . 

Pineapple  in  bulk  (except  product  of 
Cuba). 

Pineapples,  not  in  crate  or  bulk  (except 

product  of  Cuba) _ 

Prunes,  prunefles,  and  plums,  etc."(Fe'b."i 

to  May  31) _ _ 

Primes,  prunelles,  and  plums,  in  brine. 
Hyacinth  bulbs _ 

Tulip  bulbs . IIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Narcissus  bulbs. 


Lily  bulbs _ 

Crocus  conns _ IIIIIIII 

Rose  stock  and  plants,  seedlings  and 

cuttings,  etc;  3  years  old  or  less _ 

Rose  plants,  budded,  etc _ _ 

Cuttings,  layers,  etc.,  of  fruit  stock 

Brazil  nuts,  shelled _ 

Brazil  nuts,  not  shelled _ III”! 

Coconuts,  in  shell,  not  product  of  Cuba  or 

Philippines _ 

Pignolia  nuts,  shelled _ I.. .IIII 

Pignolia  nuts,  not  shelled _ I”! 

Pistache  nuts,  shelled _ I.. 

Pistache  nuts,  not  shelled. . IIIIIIII! 

Cashew  nuts _ ” 

Edible  nuts,  n.e.s.,  shelled _ I 

Edible  nuts,  n.e.s.,  not  shelled _ 

Castor  beans _ I _ “ 

Poppy  seed _ I. IIIIIIII! 

Alfalfa  seed _ III”! 

Canadian  bluegrass  seed _ 

Kentucky  bluegrass  seed _ 

Meadow  fescue  seed _ 


Chewing  fescue. .. 

Other  fescue _ 

Timothy  seed _ 

Bromegrass  seed _ 

Wheatgrass  seed— 


Duty 

average 

(percent)' 


5.0 

2.7 

3.1 

5.2 
(» 3.2) 

2.4 

.7 

2.8 
3.1 
3.0 
3.0 
1.6 


5.0 

2.1 

#.9 

2.9 

6.3 
(J4.3) 

6.6 
(2  4.6) 
4.7 

4.6 

2.3 
4.0 
2. 1 

2.7 

3.1 

2.5 

4.1 

4.4 

1.8 

1.2 

3.6 

4.7 
3.6 

3.8 
.4 

3.5 

6.8 

(2  3.8) 

3.0 

5.2 
(2  3.2) 

3.0 

3.2 

2.5 

2.2 

2.9 


Value  of 
imports, 
1957 


$7, 000 
893,000 
185,  000 
19, 000 

388,000 

5,000 

703,  000 
10, 000 
2, 358, 000 
186, 000 
376, 000 


1,500 

67,000 
32,000 
1, 90S,  000 
5,663,000 

1,  303, 000 

385, 000 
369,  000 

36,000 


22,  000 
4, 399,  000 
2, 549,  000 

699;  000 
286, 000 
1,000 
230, 000 
4,  449,  000 
24,329,000 
13, 000 
61,000 
2, 236,  000 
1,  278, 000 
38,  000 
48,  000 

344,  000 
311,000 

18, 000 
2, 111,000 
80,  000 
638,000 
19,000 
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Agricultural  commodities  on  which  the  duly  or  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  teas  5  percent  or  less  based  on  imports  in  1957  thereof—  Continued 


Tariff 

No. 

Statis¬ 

tical 

No. 

763 

2410  500 

764 

1525  000 

764 

2451  000 

764 

2452  000 

764 

2456  000 

764 

2460  130 

764 

2460  260 

764 

2460  310 

764 

2460  400 

764 

2460  600 

764 

2460  700 

764 

2460  990 

766 

1210  030 

767 

1199  000 

767 

1199  100 

769 

1196  000 

773 

1206  000 

774 

1210  100 

776 

1210  010 

776 

1250  000 

777 

1502  100 

777 

1503  000 

777 

1503  500 

779 

1101  000 

779 

1190  .500 

779 

2936  000 

779 

2945  200 

7S0 

2811  100 

781 

1549  400 

Brief  description  of  commodity 


Duty 

average 

(percent): 


Grass  seeds  and  forage  crop  seeds,  n.e.s. 
Celery  seed . — . — 


Cabbage  seed . — . . 

Canary  seed - 

Spinach  seed _ 

Cauliflower  seed _ _ _ 

Mangelwurzel  seed _ _ _ _ 

Mushroom  spawn _ _ _ _ _ 

Parsley  seed _ 

Tree  and  shrub  seed . - . 

Flower  seed _ _ - 

Seeds,  n.s.p.f . 

Beets  (other  than  sugar) . . . 

Lentils _ _ _ _ - . . 

Lupines _ _ 

Peas  (except  cowpeas  and  chickpeas), 

green  or  unripe  (July  1  to  Sept.  30) - 

Turnips  and  rutabagas - 

Celery,  fresh,  n.e.s - - 

Endives  as  crude  chicory,  fresh,  n.e.s - 

Coffee  essences,  substitutes,  etc.. . . 

Cocoa,  unsweetened _ 

Chocolate,  sweetened,  In  bars,  etc.,  weigh¬ 
ing  10  pounds  or  more  each _ 

Chocolate,  unsweetened . . 

Hay . . . - . 

Straw _ 

Broomcorn _ 

Rice  straw  and  fiber _ 

Hop  extract - - - — 

Sage  (unground) - - 


2.4 

5.2 
(23.2) 

4.3 

3.4 

1.6 

3.2 

4.8 

2.3 

1.1 

.7 

.4 

3.5 
#5.0 

1.8 
2.8 

4.7 

2.1 

4.4 

2.6 
1.1 
4.2 

2.4 

2.0 

4.6 
2.9 

3.7 

.6 

2.0 

3.6 


Value  of 
Imports, 
1957 


$1, 690, 000 
445, 000 

33,000 
2, 196, 000 
161,000 
20, 000 
1,  257 


4,000 
294,702 
.  422,000 
205, 000 


173,000 

63,000 

1,000 
2, 723, 000 
5,000 
329,000 
9, 240, 000 
12, 419,  000 

449, 000 
6, 181, 000 
916,  000 
3,  762,  000 
796,  000 


Tariff 

No. 


440,000 


781 

781 

783 

806(a) 

806(a) 

808 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1102(b) 

1102(b) 

1102(b) 

1102(b) 

1102(b) 

1102(b) 


1102(b) 


Statis¬ 

tical 

No. 


1550  090 
1550  170 
3003  400 

1770  307 
1770  309 
1770  650 

3261  000 

3262  400 
3202  700 
3262  800 

3262  900 

3263  000 
3263  200 
3263  300 
3535  050 

3535  100 
3535  300 

3535  400 
3537  050 

3537  800 


3537  800 


Brief  description  of  commodity 


Duty 
average 
(percent) : 


Mace,  ground,  n.e.s _ _ 

Curry  and  curry  powder,  etc - 

Cotton,  1‘Mo  inches  or  more  in  stable 

length - - - - 

Prune  juice,  etc . - . . 

Cherry  juice,  etc _ _ _ _ — 

Ginger  ale,  lemonade,  etc _ 

Flax,  hackled - - - 

Flax,  not  hackled - - 

Flax  noils _ 

Flax  tow . . . 

Flax  straw . . . . . 

Hemp,  hackled - - - 

Hemp,  not  hackled _ : - 

Hemp  tow _ 

Hair  of  alpaca,  etc.:  In  the  grease  or 
washed. 

Hair  of  alpaca,  etc:  On  the  skin . 

Hair  of  alpaca,  etc.:  Sorted  or  matched,  if 
not  scoured. 

Hair  of  alpaca,  etc.:  Scoured . . . 

Hair  of  cashmere  goat:  In  the  grease  or 
washed  (non-Communist  country). 
Hair  of  cashmere  goat:  Sorted,  or  match¬ 
ing,  if  not  scoured  (non-Communist 
country) . 

Hair  of  cashmere  goat:  Sorted  or  match¬ 
ing,  if  not  scoured  (Communist  coun¬ 
tries) . - . 


Total. 


1.8 

4.8 

3.5 

4.4 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

2.9 

2.2 

1.5 
.5 

3.1 
2.0 

2.2 
6.2 

C*  4. 2) 

2.9 

6.6 

(!  4.  6) 

1.9 
5.6 

(2  3. 6) 

5.2 
(  2  3.  2) 


4.9 


Value  of 
Imports, 
1957 


$6, 000 

3,456 
2.480 
807, 984 
69, 367 


808,000 
120,  000 
487,  000 


122,  000 

5, 355, 000 

21,000 
12, 000 


395, 000 
9, 985, 000 

1, 083, 000 


257, 764, 050 


i  The  rat  es  of  duties  shown  represent  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  calculated  on  the  3  Minimum  rate. 
^fluS^s^isn^goUateVd^g  the  5th  Round  Tariff  Conference.  Source:  Trade  PoIicy  Division’  Jan-  8-  1962' 


Value  of  certain  forest  products  imported  in  1957  on  which  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  duty  was  5  percent  or  less 


Tariff 

IRC 

Statistical 

number 

number 

number 

401 

401 

4035  300 

4551  (1) 

1  4103  100, 

\  4103  300 

401 

4551  (1) 

/  4104  010 
\  4104  020 

401 

4551  (1) 

/  4104  010 
\  4104  050 

401 

4551  (1) 

/  4105  100 
\  4105  300 

401 

4551  (1) 

4108  000 

401 

4551  (1) 

4106  730 

401 

4551  (1) 

4106  760 

401 

4551  (1) 

4106  790 

401 

4551  (1) 

4107  200 

401 

4551  (1) 

4107  700 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4110  000 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4110  300 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4110  200 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4118  300 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4118  000 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4118  600 

1803  (1) 

4651  (1) 

4118  150 

1803  (1) 

4651  (1) 

4200  100 

404 

4551  (1) 

4202  100 

1803  (1) 

4561  (1) 

4202  400 

1803  (1) 

4561  (1) 

4204  800 

1803  (1) 

4551  (1) 

4204  850 

1803  (1) 

4561  (1) 

4204  900 

Brief  description  of  commodity 


Round  or  hewn  timber  n.s.p.f.:  Used  for  spars,  etc - 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.:  Mixed  fir,  hemlock,  and  larch. 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.:  Douglas-fir. . 

■Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.:  Other  fir . . . 


•Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.:  Hemlock. 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  an,d  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber  n.s.p.f.: 


Larch _ _ _ 

Sitka  spruce _ _ 

Western  white  and  Engelmann  spruce . - . 

Other  spruce - - - - - 

Northern  white  and  Norway  pine _ 

Other  pine _ 

Cedar  siding _ 

Other  cedar  (except  Spanish  cedar  and  siding  of  cedar  species). 

Other  softwood  n.e.s _ _ _ _ 

Maple,  birch,  and  beech:  Other  than  flooring — - - 

Balsa _ 

Teak . — . 

Japanese  maple  and  white  oak:  Other _ 

Spanish  cedar:  Other . . . . . . - 

Mahogany:  Sawed  (rough  and  flooring) . - . — 

Mahogany:  Other . . . . . . . 

Philippine  type  hardwoods:  Not  product  of  Philippines..: - 

Granadilla,  rosewood,  and  satinwood:  Other _ 

Other  hardwood  lumber  not  a  product  of  Cuba . . 


Total. 


or  less 

Duty 

Value  of  im- 

average 

ports,  1957 

(percent) 1 

0.7 

$8,000 

1.7 

16, 566, 000 

0.6 

50, 028, 000 

1.6 

3, 766,  000 

1.4 

19, 878, 000 

0.7 

242,000 

1.0 

2, 382, 000 

.3 

53,  438,  000 

1.1 

14,  431,  000 

.2 

3, 107,  000 

.9 

17,  381.  000 

.5 

6, 124, 000 

.8 

17, 675,  000 

1.2 

462,  000 

.8 

15, 194,  000 

2.8 

948,000 

.5 

660, 000 

.9 

67, 000 

1.0 

26,000 

4.3 

29, 000 

.8 

4, 153,  000 

.9 

6,051,000 

.6 

4,000 

.96 

3, 148, 000 

235, 798, 000 

i  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  shown  represents  duty  plus  IRC  tax  imposed  on  the  basis  of  1957  imports. 
Source:  Trade  Policy  Division,  Jan.  8,  1962. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  eminently  correct  in  the 
position  which  he  takes.  I  commend  him 
for  offering  the  amendment. 

Section  202  permits  the  elimination  of 
duty  simply  because  it  is  5  percent  or 
less.  It  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  rejected  the  con¬ 
tention  that  such  duties  have  little  or  no 
economic  significance.  If  an  article  is 
important  to  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity  negotiations,  it  will  fall  within 


section  211,  212,  or  213.  Any  article  may 
be  reduced  50  percent  under  section 
201(b).  No  justification  exists  for  the 
elimination  of  duties  on  the  ground  of 
administrative  convenience.  If  that 
were  a  valid  ground,  all  duties  could  be 
eliminated,  since  it  would  be  less  trouble 
for  the  Government  if  there  were  no 
necessity  for  the  collection  of  customs. 

The  only  treatment  of  this  provision 
that  I  can  find  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  is  contained  on  the 
middle  of  page  8.  It  merely  reads: 

The  President  would  also  be  authorized  to 
reduce  or  remove  entirely  all  duties  which 
were  5  percent  or  less  on  July  1,  1962.  This 
would  include  articles  which  were  reduced 


to  5  percent  or  less  in  the  1961-62  negotia¬ 
tions. 

That  is  certainly  no  justification  of  the 
necessity  for  this  section.  The  report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
other  body  on  this  particular  provision 
indicated  that  the  majority  rejected  the 
administration’s  argument  in  support  of 
this  provision.  Nevertheless,  they  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  the  bill  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son.  I  believe  that  section  202  should  be 
deleted  from  H  R.  11970. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments  which  have  been 
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filed  and  which  are  at  the  desk.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  exist¬ 
ing  ad  valorem  percentage?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  mentioned  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  cannot  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  as  to  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  mining;  and  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  expert.  I  may  support 
the  amendment  if  I  can  get  an  answer 
to  my  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  permit  me  to  put  a 
question  to  the  expert  in  connection  with 
this  matter - 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
about  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  lead  and 
zinc. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is; 
but  under  the  bill  it  is  not  eligible  for 
negotiation  to  a  lower  point  than  the 
present  one. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  impres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  bill  there  is 
no  authority  to  negotiate  a  lower  tariff 
rate  on  lead  and  zinc  for  the  duration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  that  is  not  provided 
in  section  202,  which  gives  the  President 

the  power  to  eliminate  the  duty - 

Mr.  KERR.  The  point  is  that  lead 
and  zinc  have  been  the  subjects  of  an 
escape-clause  action;  and,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  any  commodity 
with  reference  to  which  there  has  been 
escape-clause  action  is  not  subject  to 
having  its  tariff  dealt  with  by  negotia¬ 
tion  under  the  bill  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
with  the  question  which  has  been  asked, 

I  point  out  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  are  exempt  from  any  reduction  of 
tariff  for  the  full  period  of  5  years.  Let 
us  admit  it — this  is  a  proposal  to  lower 
tariffs  on  all  but  certain  commodities; 
and  the  ones  I  have  named  are  exempted 
in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  BUSH.  For  a  period  of  5  years. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum  products  are 
exempted  for  a  period  of  5  years — in 
other  words,  for  the  entire  life  of  the 
bill.  For  some  reason  the  administra¬ 


tion  gave  this  group  special  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  That  answers  my  ques¬ 
tion. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  know  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty  on  fluorspar  and  how  it 
would  be  changed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  answer  is  that  if  the 
tariff  or  duty  on  it  is  5  percent  or  less,  it 
could  be  eliminated,  unless  my  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted  and  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
that  commodity,  too,  could  have  been 
taken  care  of  if  its  producers  had  been 
successful  in  making  a  similar  “deal” 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  think  we  owe  an 
obligation  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  this  opportunity  to  point  out  how,  un¬ 
der  the  bill,  special  treatment  would  be 
given  to  certain  favored,  powerful  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  made  some  references  to 
rails  and  nails  and  other  items  which 
affect  my  State. 

Mr.  BUSH.  They  affect  all  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  if  there  is  some  discrimination,  the 
President  can  also  move  the  rate  up¬ 
ward.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
whether  I  have  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  bill. 
We  are  now  discussing  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  ask  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  purpose. 
The  able  Senator  from  Connecticut  men¬ 
tioned  nails  and  rails;  and  I  have  a 
great  interest  in  them,  because  there  is 
but  little  steel  in  Colorado.  I  have  not 
yet  made  up  my  mind  about  the  effect 
of  section  202,  and  I  am  seeking  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  agreed  to 
a  very  drastic  time  limitation.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  inquire 
about  the  duty  on  each  of  the  items  I 
have  mentioned,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can¬ 
not  yield  time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  able  Senator;  but  when  the 
lists  are  read  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  when  some  of  the  commodities  on 
the  lists  affect  my  State,  I  wish  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  provisions.  That  is 
why  I  have  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  blame  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  for  seeking  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  can  state  in  a  general  way  that  these 
items  are  on  the  general  list  of  items 
which  have  a  tariff  duty  of  5  percent  or 
less;  and  section  202  of  the  bill,  which  we 
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seek  to  eliminate,  gives  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  eliminate  those  tariffs,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  President  will  have  au¬ 
thority  to  raise  the  tariff.  We  have  been 
told  that  under  the  bill  he  will  have  au¬ 
thority  to  eliminate  the  duty.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  say 
that  the  President  does  have  the  power 
to  raise  the  tariff. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  not  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  we  seek  to  eliminate.  The 
President  has  that  power  under  another 
section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
true  that  the  President  has  the  power  to 
increase  the  tariff,  but  that  is  tied  to 
another  provision  which  states  that  the 
President  can  increase  the  tariffs  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  country  affected. 
So,  in  effect,  he  is  not  entirely  empow¬ 
ered  to  increase  tariffs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  tariff  is  5 

percent  ad  valorem - 

Mr.  BUSH.  Or  less. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  or  less,  then 
the  President  will  not  have  authority  to 
change  it  either  up  or  down,  unless  re¬ 
sort  is  had  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  Section  202,  which 
we  seek  to  eliminate,  gives  the  President 
authority  to  eliminate  the  tariff  on  items 
which  have  a  5  percent  or  less  ad  valorem 
duty. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  to  raise  them? 
Mr.  BUSH.  No,  not  under  section  202, 
which  we  seek  to  eliminate.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  give  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  raise  tariffs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  President  would  have  authority 
to  lower  the  tariffs,  would  he? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  if  the  duty  on  a 
certain  article  were  5  percent,  there 
would  be  no  chance  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Not  under  this  section. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Who  picked  out  the 
magic  formula  of  5  percent?  Did  it 
come  out  of  the  air. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  out  of  the  hot  air, 
from  the  administration,  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  mean  hot 
air.  Probably  it  was  cold,  calculating 
air. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  The  only  excuse 
given  for  this  provision  is  the  excuse  of 
convenience.  If  it  is  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  convenience,  why  limit  it 
to  5  percent?  Why  not  extend  it  to  10 
percent?  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  eliminate  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  President  is 
to  be  given  authority — with  which  I 
agree — under  section  201,  why  should 
not  he  be  given  such  authority  for  all 
articles,  regardless? 
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Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  the  point.  Why 
not  just  give  him  authority  to  eliminate 
all  of  them — both  the  5  percent,  the  10 
percent,  and  the  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  President  is  to 
have  the  right  to  eliminate  tariffs  of  5 
percent  or  less,  under  what  section  of 
the  bill — if  I  may  direct  this  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — are  lead, 
zinc,  and  probably  other  commodities  to 
be  exempt  if  the  tariff  is  now  5  percent 
or  less? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
page  12,  section  225  beginning  in  line  15, 
and  down  through  the  rest  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  These  commodities  are  not  named, 
but  that  is  the  effect  of  this  language. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  under  the  title 
“Reservation  of  Articles  From  Negotia¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  permit  some  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  exempt  if  the  tariff  on  them 
is  5  percent  or  less? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  was  done  in  order 
to  obtain  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  correct; 
and  I  strongly  objected  to  this  proce¬ 
dure.  I  think  a  trade  bill  could  have 
been  passed  on  its  merits.  I  say  that  as 
one  who  for  years  has  supported  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  Certainly  the 
bill  could  have  been  passed  on  its  merits 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  having 
“deals”  made  in  the  smoke-filled  rooms 
downtown. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Are  fruits  included  in  this 
list? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  pineapple  would  be  included, 
would  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  presume  so.  It  is  a  most 
delicious  fruit. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  received  a  letter 
which  states  that  the  tariff  on  pine¬ 
apples  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  that  that  amounts  to  6  percent  ad 
valorem.  But  if  the  price  of  imported 
pineapples  rose,  and  if  the  tariff  re¬ 
mained  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the 
tariff  from  6  percent  to  perhaps  5  per¬ 
cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  So  perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii  should  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes;  and  I  think  I  will 
vote  for  it.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  list  I  have  states 
that  pineapples  in  bulk,  except  from 
Cuba,  have  a  duty  of  1.6  percent;  pine¬ 
apples,  not  in  crates,  5  percent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  questions,  I  am  about  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  will  reserve  such  time 
as  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  I 
understand  that  section  202,  if  it  were  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  would  allow  a  Presi¬ 
dent  to  cut  tariffs  that  are  below  5  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  allow  him  to 
eliminate  the  tariff. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authority  later 
in  the  bill  to  raise  tariffs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  one  is  under  5 
percent,  there  is  the  possibility  or  the 
potential  for  one  to  be  wiped  out;  but 
if  it  is  under  5  percent,  the  President 
can  also  raise  the  tariff. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  it  is  under  5  percent, 
the  President  can  eliminate  the  tariff. 
He  has  authority  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
to  raise  tariffs,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  countries,  of  course. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  seeks  to  delete  is  only  an  authority 
entirely  consistent  with  every  other  ele¬ 
ment  of  authority  given  to  the  President 
under  this  bill  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  presumed, 
and  rightly  so,  that  he  will  not  give  away 
any  tariff,  that  he  will  make  no  conces¬ 
sion,  unless  an  appropriate  and  adequate 
concession  is  received  in  return;  and  that 
would  be  the  case  here. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  com¬ 
plaining  earlier  because  under  the  bill 
the  President  had  authority  to  raise  tar¬ 
iffs,  although  the  Senator  voted  for  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  which  gave  the 
President  such  authority.  Now  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  complaining 
because,  under  the  bill,  the  President 
would  have  the  authority,  if  the  tariff 
were  5  percent  or  less,  on  the  basis  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  concessions  received,  to 
eliminate  the  tariff  entirely. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  should 
complain  because  the  President  had  the 
authority  to  raise  the  tariff  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  delete  from  the  bill 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  reduce 
the  tariff. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  all  of  those  that  have  been 
passed.  For  8  years  the  Congress  gave 
the  same  authority,  on  a  different  basis, 
in  different  degree,  but  basically  the 
same  authority,  to  the  then  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  never 
heard  voices  lifted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  against  the  provisions  of  such 
bills. 

The  bill  provides  in  principle  only  the 
same  kind  of  authority  for  a  Democratic 
President.  There  is  a  complaint  be¬ 
cause  in  the  bill  there  is  authority  for  a 
Democratic  President  to  raise  tariffs  to 
the  extent  he  finds  necessary,  or  to  im¬ 
pose  quotas  if  he  finds  them  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  authority 
for  the  President  in  the  negotiations,  to 
give  in  the  form  of  a  concession,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tariffs  in  return  for  a  concession. 
Certainly  that  is  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  a  free-trade  bill  which  Con¬ 


gress  has  passed  in  every  program  that 
has  been  before  it,  under  the  authority 
of  previous  laws  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
previous  trade  agreement  authorizations 
limited  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  pending  bill  there  is  delegated  to 
the  President  authority  to  cut  beyond 
50  percent,  down  to  zero,  tariffs  on  com¬ 
modities  as  to  which  the  United  States 
and  the  European  free-trade  community 
represent  80  percent  of  the  world  trade? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  case  the  tariff  is  5  per¬ 
cent  or  less.  In  that  regard  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator  there  would  be  no 
such  tariff  now  in  existence  if  it  had  not 
been  reduced  to  that  basis  by  President 
Eisenhower’s  negotiations  under  previous 
trade  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  entirely  beside 
the  point. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  it  is  entirely 
accurate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
agricultural,  forest,  and  other  products 
on  which  the  tariffs  can  be  cut  entirely. 
That  is  what  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  we  were  contemplat¬ 
ing  possible  horrors,  if  we  were  contem¬ 
plating  the  probability  that  under  this 
authority  the  President  would  abuse  it, 
we  could  describe  the  situation - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes.  We  could  describe  the 
situation  with  far  greater  adverse  poten¬ 
tiality  if  the  tariff  were  25  or  30  percent 
and  the  President  had  authority  to  re¬ 
duce  it  50  percent,  or  a  total  of  12  or  15 
percent. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  authority 
to  eliminate  the  tariff  entirely  is  only 
with  relation  to  the  products  on  which 
the  tariff  does  not  exceed  5  percent.  It 
is  not  an  invitation  to  the  President  to 
remove  the  tariff.  He  will  not  gratui¬ 
tously,  in  return  for  no  concession  at  all, 
eliminate  the  tariff.  Under  this  bill,  he 
has  only  the  authority  to  do  so  in  nego¬ 
tiations  for  concessions  which  he  regards 
as  being  of  as  great  or  greater  advantage 
than  the  ones  he  would  be  relinquishing 
by  the  elimination  of  the  tariff. 

I  again  remind  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  in  the  bill,  which  he  spon¬ 
sored  and  then  came  on  the  floor  and 
criticized,  is  authority  for  the  President 
to  increase  the  tariff  by  any  amount  he 
finds  necessary  for  the  protection  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  could  the  Presi¬ 
dent  increase  the  tariff  if  the  tariff  on 
certain  articles  were  under  5  percent? 

Mr.  KERR.  He  could,  by  any  amount 
he  might  choose,  or  he  could  impose 
quotas  if  he  should  find  them  necessary 
to  protect  American  industry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  KERR.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  not  the  intent  to 
injure  industries,  why  are  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  insistent  upon  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  the  lending  pro¬ 
visions? 

Mr.  KERR.  Those  are  safeguards  in 
the  event  industries  are  injured. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
brought  the  question  up,  I  will  say  to 
him  that  in  previous  times  when  exten¬ 
sion  bills  were  before  the  Senate  we  had 
letters  from  President  Eisenhower  in 
which  he  said,  “I  will  not  permit  injury 
to  any  domestic  industry.  I  give  my 
word  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.” 

I  have  heard  described  in  the  debate 
numerous  American  industries  which 
have  been  injured  under  the  operation 
of  this  program  by  reason  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  concessions  of  the  previous 
administration. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  approach 
of  the  pending  bill  compared  to  those 
we  have  previously  considered.  There  is 
a  recognition  of  the  possibility — yes, 
even  the  probability — that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  may  be  injured. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  say  that  was  the  intention? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  possibility  is  faced 
responsibly  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
by  giving  the  industry  or  the  workers 
the  right  to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  obtain  a  finding  to  justify  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  injuries  sustained. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  he  knows  this  as  well  as  I  do  that 
heretofore  those  injuries  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  and  ignored.  They  have  been 
‘‘pushed  under  the  rug.” 

The  pending  bill  faces  the  problem 
on  a  responsible  basis  by  saying,  “If  such 
injury  occurs,  the  workers  who  are  made 
unemployed  or  the  industry  damaged 
can  go  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  basis  for  relief.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true,  in  judging  whether  one  should 
vote  for  or  against  the  bill,  one  should 
test  his  conscience  and  his  judgment  to 
see  whether  he  thinks  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  bill  the  Executive  will 
handle  the  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  program  work  to  the  overall 
benefit  of  the  national  interest?  If  a 
person  thinks  otherwise,  he  ought  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  If  a  person  thinks  otherwise, 
he  ought  to  present  an  amendment  not 
only  to  eliminate  any  authority  under 
this  bill,  but  also  to  vitiate  any  agree¬ 
ments  already  made,  whereby  injuries 
have  previously  occurred. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  was 
the  vote  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  respect  to  favorably  reporting  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  are  17  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  vote 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  was  17 
to  0.  That  included  the  vote  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottum],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously 
announced. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  GORE.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


[No.  263] 
YEAS— 25 


Aiken 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Fong 

Talmadge 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Wiley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Church 

Miller 

Cotton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 55 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Douglas 

Magnusoa 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Engle 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McGee 

Stennis 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hickey 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Morse 

Humphrey 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 

-20 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Keating 

Bible 

Gore 

Morton 

Bottum 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Butler 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Holland 

Symington 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Tower 

Chavez 

Javits 

So  Mr.  Bush’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  who  has  been  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  by  a  very  important 
political  convention  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  has  something  more 
than  an  casual  and  transient  interest,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(c)(1)  The  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  shall  appoint  a  Council 
of  Advisers  which  shall  consist  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  appointive  members  to  be  selected 
from  the  major  organizations  in  the  United 
States  representing  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  In  addition,  the  congressional 
delegates  to  negotiations,  selected  pursuant 
to  section  243,  shall,  during  any  period  in 
which  they  are  accredited  members  of  a 
United  States  delegation  to  any  negotiation 
under  this  title,  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  such  Council.  The  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  such  Coun¬ 
cil.  Members  appointed  to  such  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  and  reimbursement 
as  provided  in  section  401(3),  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  583) 
shall  apply  to  such  members. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advisers 
shall  give  advice  and  counsel  with  respect 
to  products  of  direct  interest  to  them  to 
members  of  any  United  States  delegation  to 
negotiations  under  this  title,  and  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  any  other  inter¬ 
national  meeting  dealing  with  modifications 
of  existing  trade  restrictions.  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall 
provide  members  of  the  Council  with  such 
information  with  respect  to  such  negotia¬ 
tions  and  meetings  as  he  determines  will 
enable  such  members  to  fully  and  effective¬ 
ly  discharge  their  functions  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  relation  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  time  allotted  for  the 
amendment  be  4  minutes,  2  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  minutes,  2 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  asking 
100  percent  too  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  extremely  simple.  It  pro¬ 
vides  nothing  more  than  an  advisory 
council  of  50  members  selected  from  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  serve  in 


an  advisory  and  consultative  capacity  to 
the  special  representative  for  negotia¬ 
tions  provided  in  the  bill. 

They  would  be  consulted  and  be  avail¬ 
able  to  consult  with.  They  would  be  paid 
if  and  when  they  were  on  duty.  That  is 
as  far  as  the  amendment  provides. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  capital  idea 
and  particularly  so  because  of  experience 
I  have  had.  I  remember  my  experiences 
under  the  so-called  reciprocity  commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  most  difficult  ever  to  get  a 
story  told  before  that  group.  The 
amendment  would  put  that  activity  in 
a  different  light,  and  would  make  possible 
consultation  with  those  who  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  a  given  line  of  activity, 
whether  it  be  labor  or  agriculture,  or 
industry.  I  think  that  is  in  the  great 
American  tradition.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  could  accept  an  amendment 
of  the  kind  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds,  so  that  I 
may  reply  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  quite  right  when  he 
says  that  it  is  a  capital  suggestion,  in 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  capital.  Any  time 
that  the  administration  has  a  problem 
and  needs  to  call  in  someone  for  con¬ 
sultation,  it  can  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  prohibiting  it.  To  set  up  the 
kind  of  advisory  board  that  is  proposed 
would  mean  a  considerable  expense  over 
the  years,  especially  when  50  persons 
are  involved.  The  establishment  of  a 
standing  advisory  board  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  of  money.  There  will  be 
some  instances  in  which  there  will  be 
need  for  consultation;  and  whenever  the 
need  arises  and  the  request  is  made,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  rejoinder  is  that  if  such  a  board 
is  established,  and  its  members  are  care¬ 
fully  selected,  it  can  be  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  for  equitable  treatment  when¬ 
ever  grievances  may  arise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  all  time  has 
expired  on  the  amendment.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  fashion  a  little  legislative  history.  I 
speak  for  California,  indeed,  I  speak  for 
all  States  which  produce  certain  spe¬ 
cialty  crops,  such  as  fruits  and  nuts. 

I  should  like  to  pose  a  question  for 
purposes  of  clarification  of  the  intent 
embodied  in  this  bill.  I  address  my 
question  to  the  able  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  one  of  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  along  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is 
in  effect,  or  under  negotiation,  an  orderly 
marketing  agreement  or  similar  inter¬ 
national  agreement  with  respect  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  product.  Would  the 
Senator  contemplate  that  the  President 
would  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of 


duties  on  such  products  while  such  an 
agreement  was  in  effect  or  under  nego¬ 
tiation,  under  the  intention  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  if  the  President  were  in  the  process 
of  negotiating,  or  had  negotiated,  an  or¬ 
derly  marketing  agreement,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  domestic  industry  or  agriculture.  If 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  such  interests 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  tariffs,  he 
would  not  do  so.  Moreover,  under  the 
bill  any  article  which  is  subject  to  an 
orderly  marketing  agreement  under  the 
provisions  of  section  252  must  auto¬ 
matically  be  reserved  from  any  tariff 
reductions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  pristine  clarity 
with  which  he  has  just  indicated  the 
intention  of  this  bill  in  this  particular 
respect.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  American  agriculture  will  be  given 
maximum  protection  under  any  agree¬ 
ment  fashioned  under  the  pending  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  the  type  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  which  I  speak,  which 
include  cherries,  citrus  fruits,  dates  of 
all  kinds,  figs,  various  types  of  olive  oil, 
and  all  kinds  of  wines  produced  in  this 
country,  among  other  products,  as  well 
as  many  kinds  of  nuts,  are  all  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  domestic  market  for 
the  sale  of  those  products.  I  reiterate 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  for  spelling  out  the  intention  of 
this  legislation. 

Mi’.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  all  the  commodities  to  which  he 
has  referred  are  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  this  colloquy,  I  speak 
for  the  interests  of  California  agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  American  agriculture  as  they 
are  interested  in  this  vital  problem. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “9-17- 
62— C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  or  a 
downward  trend  of  production,  sales, 
employment,  profits,  or  wages  and  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  proportion  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  domestic  producers.” 

On  page  35,  line  8,  after  the  period 
insert  the  following:  “The  ‘domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  an  article  which  is  like 
or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported 
article’  means  that  portion  or  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  producing  organizations 
manufacturing,  assembling,  processing, 
extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  in  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  applying  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practic¬ 
able)  distinguish  or  separate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  producing  organizations  in¬ 
volving  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
products  or  articles  referred  to  in  such 
sentence  from  the  operations  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  involving  other  products  or 
articles.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes, 
20  minutes  to  a  side,  equally  divided,  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  by  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  with  regard  to  a  part  of  this 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history. 
Perhaps  that  could  be  done  now.  It  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
time  element  involved.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  could  run  following 
my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  ex¬ 
tend  that  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  understand  the 
request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  some  commitments  that  he 
must  keep  this  evening.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  that  done,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  regain  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  keep  the  floor.  He  would 
merely  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  I  agree,  of 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wonder  if  we  could  now 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  have  a 
ruling  on  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  with  respect  to  the  division  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  page  83  of 
the  bill,  section  353:  Additional  Au¬ 
thority  to  Increase  Tariffs  and  Impose 
Quotas.  It  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
to  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
States — 

(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary, 

(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such 
article  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to 
duty)  at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  and 

(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  Import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary. 

I  wish  to  have  the  attention  also  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  because  this  is  a  little  different 
problem  from  the  one  about  which  he 
will  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  some 
questions  later  this  evening,  although 
it  is  on  the  same  general  subject  of 
quotas. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that 
Senators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
in  fact  throughout  the  whole  West — are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  condition  of 
the  lumber  industry.  The  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  unfair  competition  from 
Canada  because  of  the  subsidy  programs, 
direct  and  hidden,  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  grants 
great  favoritism  to  the  Canadian  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  The  result  is  that  the 
Canadian  lumber  industry  is  taking  away 
from  our  lumber  mills,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Midwest  and  Eastern  U.S.  market, 
because  of  the  various  forms  of  direct 
and  indirect  subsidy  which  it  receives 
from  the  Canadian  Government. 

All  that  western  Senators  have  been 
asking  for  is  an  opportunity  for  our  lum¬ 
ber  industry  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  Canada.  We  do  not  ask  to  be  placed 
in  a  favored  position  vis-a-vis  Canadian 
lumber  mills,  but  we  do  not  like  to  com¬ 
pete  with  both  the  Canadian  mills  and 
the  Canadian  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  direct  interest  in  the  problem. 
Several  weeks  ago,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  will  bear 
out,  western  Senators  and  Represent¬ 
atives  met  with  the  President  at  a 
White  House  conference  on  this  subject, 
and  the  President  promulgated  what  has 
become  known  as  the  White  House  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seeks  to  give  our  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  Canadian  mills. 
The  President  took  an  interest  in  this 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which 
we  presented  to  him,  as  he  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  However,  the  two  subjects  call 
for  different  administrative  treatment. 

One  of  the  requests  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  West  made  to  the 
President  was  that  the  President  appoint 
a  negotiating  commission  to  call  upon 
and  negotiate  with  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  see  if  a  voluntary  quota 
agreement  could  not  be  arranged  with 
the  Canadian  Government.  At  first,  the 
Canadian  Government  indicated  strong 
resistance  to  any  such  proposal. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  that  subject  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
insisted  and  persisted  in  our  demand 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Government 
of  Canada  that  we  wanted  consideration 
of  this  subject  on  the  merits,  because  a 
foreign  trade  bill  was  to  come  before  the 
Senate  in  a  few  weeks.  We  made  clear 
in  our  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  we 
made  clear  to  the  administration  that 
our  position  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
trade  bill  would  be  determined  in  no 
small  measure  by  whether  or  not  we 
could  obtain  some  assurance  that  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  receive  consideration  from  our 
Government  in  respect  to  the  unfair 
competition  for  which  the  Canadian 
Government  itself  was  responsible.  We 
said  then  that  the  U.S.  Government 
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had  loaned  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Canadian  Government  in  the  not 
too  distant  past — by  that  we  meant 
within  the  past  several  weeks — in  order 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  Canada. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Canadian 
Government  did,  within  a  matter  of 
hours,  really,  after  receiving  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  loans,  was  to  increase 
the  imposts  on  one  American  article 
after  another  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada.  The  congressional 
delegations  of  the  West  pro  tested  to  the 
President  that  we  did  not  think  such 
action  could  be  justified,  and  that  if  that 
was  the  way  the  Canadian  Government 
intended  to  act,  we  would  be  faced  with 
no  other  course  of  action  than  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  foreign  trade  bill 
when  it  reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  fight  for  those  amendments  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  certain  that  our  lum¬ 
ber  industry  did  not  go  down  the  eco¬ 
nomic  drain.  If  something  is  not  done 
for  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  that  is  exactly  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  it:  It  will  go  down  the  economic 
drain. 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  one  of  the  amendments 
which  we  would  consider  offering,  unless 
we  could  get  some  consideration  from  the 
administration,  and,  through  the  admin¬ 
istration,  from  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  impose  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Canadian  lumber  to  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  we  have 
been  considering  would  require  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  lum¬ 
ber  into  the  United  States  for  the  past 
10-year  period,  strike  an  average  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  imports,  and  propose  that 
during  any  year  when  the  imports  from 
Canada  reached  the  average  for  that  10- 
year  period,  a  quota  should  be  imposed. 

The  administration,  I  think  rightfully, 
took  the  position  that  an  opportunity 
ought  to  be  afforded  at  least  to  try  to  ar¬ 
range  this  program  on  a  voluntary  basis 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Canadian  Government  met 
with  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject.  They  have  had  one  meeting; 
another  meeting  is  scheduled  in  October. 
The  meeting  was  postponed  until  Octo¬ 
ber  to  permit  both  sides  to  collect  data 
and  information  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  international  conference  on  this 
question. 

Also,  the  administration  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  lumber  industry  should  file 
an  application  for  hearings  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  That  application 
has  been  filed  and  has  been  accepted.  As 
I  said  earlier  today,  in  another  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  sent  to  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  collection  of  necessary 
data  and  evidence  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  passing  of  judgment  upon 
the  problem  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  together  with  his  advisers,  made 
clear  that  the  filing  of  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  met  with  his  approval  as  a  part 
of  the  Presidential  program  which  he 
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promulgated  some  weeks  ago,  dealing 
with  the  lumber  problem.  The  Senators 
from  Washington,  the  Senators  from 
Oregon,  and  the  Senators  from  other 
Western  States  have  this  practical  legis¬ 
lative  problem  facing  them  tonight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate:  Shall  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  offer  the  amendment  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  many  in  the  lumber  industry 
have  said  they  would  like  to  have  us 
offer,  and  which  would  seek  to  add  to  the 
bill  a  provision  for  a  quota  against  the 
importation  of  Canadian  lumber  such  as 
I  have  just  outlined  to  the  Senate? 

I  want  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State  to  know  what  I  have  done.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
son]  can  speak  for  himself.  I  have  made 
clear  to  the  lumber  industry  of  my  State 
that  I  seek  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
protect  that  industry  in  accordance  with 
the  merits  of  its  case  and  in  accordance 
with  its  legitimate  rights. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  clear  to  the  lumber  industry  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  an 
economic  program  by  his  Government 
which  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  export¬ 
ing  lumber  jobs  to  Canada.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  knows,  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  already  have 
a  chronic  unemployment  problem.  Too 
many  men  in  the  lumber  industry  are  out 
of  employment  12  months  a  year  because 
the  American  lumber  industry  has  been 
subjected  to  unfair  competition  on  the 
part  of  Canada.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking  would  pro¬ 
vide  some  relief. 

I  say  to  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State  from  my  desk  in  the  Senate  to¬ 
night  that  I  have  reached  a  decision  not 
to  offer  that  amendment  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  cannot  now  be  adopted,  and 
it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  lumber  industry  to  offer  it.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  it 
because  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
my  President  and  my  administration 
that  they  will  pursue  this  problem  and 
give  to  the  lumber  industry  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  it  needs  to  protect 
the  lumber  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  see  no  chance  of  its  being 
passed  now,  because  Canada  is  now 
meeting  with  our  representatives  as  we 
seek  a  voluntary  agreement  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  That  was  what  we  asked  for  first. 
Obviously,  we  must  await  the  result  of 
those  negotiations  before  we  act  further. 

I  say  to  the  lumber  industry  that  I  am 
confident  that  this  administration  in¬ 
tends  to  do  everything  it  can  to  make 
clear  to  the  lumber  industry  of  Canada 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  that  our 
lumber  industry  is  entitled  to  be  freed 
from  and  relieved  of  competition  with 
the  Canadian  Government.  I  have  great 
hope  that  the  conferences  and  negotia¬ 
tions  which  will  take  place  in  October 
will  bring  the  beneficial  results  which 
the  lumber  industry  needs. 

In  case  they  do  not,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  our  Government  has  plenty 
of  leeway  within  the  field  of  executive 
action  to  afford  protection  to  the  U.S. 
lumber  industry.  We  have  the  problem 
of  transportation;  we  have  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  freight  rates;  we  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  American  lumber  in  the  Government 
program  vis-a-vis  Canadian  lumber. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  question  I  am  leading  up  to — 
and  I  assure  him  I  am  leading  up  to  it— 
I  should  say  that  at  a  later  date  it 
may  prove  desirable  to  introduce  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  will  require  that 
every  stick  of  lumber  that  goes  into  any 
PHA  or  VA  housing  in  this  country  be 
American-milled  lumber.  Moreover,  if 
the  administration  fails  to  extend  to  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  the  legitimate  protection  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
fair  competition  which  Canada  is  visit¬ 
ing  upon  us,  I  shall  consider  introducing 
a  bill  to  require  that  every  stick  of  lum¬ 
ber  which  comes  into  this  country  from 
Canada  or  from  elsewhere  in  the  world 
be  so  stamped,  and  that  it  be  graded  as 
to  quality.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
forced  to  seek  legislative  remedies,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  executive  branch  al¬ 
ready  has  ample  power  to  put  our  lum¬ 
ber  industry  on  an  equal  footing  in  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  lumber.  But  I  shall 
seek  legislative  remedies,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  I  will  fight  for 
their  enactment.  I  will  also  make  clear 
to  the  administration  that  much  of  my 
own  future  support  of  it  will  depend 
upon  whether  it  first  comes  to  the  relief 
of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  owe  it  to  my  State  and  to 
my  administration  to  give  that  notice 
tonight. 

Certainly  Senators  from  the  Northwest 
who  support  this  bill  are  not  taking  a 
course  of  action  popular  with  large 
segments  of  the  lumber  industry.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  knows  whereof  I  speak.  But  I 
think  the  lumber  industry  also  owes  co¬ 
operation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  great  effort  he  is 
making  to  bring  relief  to  it. 

The  bill  contains  section  353,  which 
I  read  a  moment  ago.  That  section 
gives  the  President  of  the  United  States 
additional  authority  to  increase  tariffs 
and  impose  quotas. 

So  I  submit  this  problem  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  :  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  effort  of  Senators  from  the 
West  ends  without  their  receiving  the 
help  we  need  in  order  to  put  the  lumber 
industry  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Canadian  lumber,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
voluntary  quota  agreement  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  agree  with  me  that 
section  353  places  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  position  in  which  if, 
on  the  merits,  he  thinks  our  case  is 
sound,  he  will  have  authority  under  this 
section  to  impose  a  quota? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  I  should  say  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  do  so.  I  read  that  section: 
Sec.  353.  Additional  Authority  To  In¬ 
crease  Tariffs  and  Impose 
Quotas. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
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to  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
States — 

(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  neces¬ 
sary, 

(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such 
article  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty) 
at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  and 

(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary. 

The  third  clause  certainly  would  mean 
quotas,  if  the  President  found  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  in  the  national 
interest  to  impose  such  quotas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  language;  and  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  lumber  industry.  I 
point  out  that  because  we  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  to  Canada  about  this  problem,  and 
because  of  this  language  in  the  bill,  I 
shall  not  offer  a  quota  amendment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  language  in  the  bill,  I  can 
also  vote  for  the  bill,  insofar  as  the 
quota  problem  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  has  the  floor,  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  there  is  some 
business  to  transact,  too. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  me  for  5  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  have  just  yielded  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  had  the  floor  all 
day. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No;  I  have  had  the  floor 
only  twice.  However,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
to  say  is  important,  and  I  realize  that. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First  of  all,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
on  this  subject. 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  Senator  who 
was  sitting  beside  me  said,  “Oh,  yes;  but 
Canada  is  our  biggest  and  best  cus¬ 
tomer.”  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
hearing  such  statements  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course  Canada  is  our  biggest  and 
best  customer — but  only  as  regard  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

But  whenever  Canada  manufacturers 
a  particular  product,  it  does  not  take  the 
Canadian  Government  24  hours  to  place 
a  tariff  or  some  other  protection  on  the 
importations  of  that  article — which  I 
think  is  justifiable  if  it  is  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Canadian  industry  in  a  reason¬ 
able  way. 

In  this  case  we  are  talking  about  a 
product  which  American  industry  manu¬ 
factures  for  the  American  market — 
namely,  lumber.  But  the  argument 
about  Canada  being  our  biggest  and  best 
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customer  is  always  made  when  we  begin 
to  discuss  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  subject.  The  Senators 
from  the  South  are  concerned  with  it 
too,  for  they  represent  the  industries  in 
their  section  of  the  country  which  pro¬ 
duce  pine. 

Certainly  what  is  happening  is  most 
inequitable.  First  of  all,  the  Canadians 
devalued  their  dollar,  and  it  is  now  down 
to  92  V2  percent.  Even  if  we  were  to  take 
some  of  the  actions  referred  to,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  we  can 
hardly  compete  with  the  Canadians  when 
they  devalue  their  dollar. 

So  we  must  do  something  in  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  cor¬ 
rectly  answered  the  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon.  Certainly  our  lumber 
industry  is  entitled  to  this  relief  if  we 
can  prove  these  facts  in  regard  to  our 
dealings  with  Canada  or  in  regard  to 
what  we  sell  to  Canada  or  what  Canada 
sells  to  us.  But  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  we  invaded  the  eastern  lum¬ 
ber  market  of  Canada.  What  do  Sen¬ 
ators  think  would  happen  then? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  Canada  would 
“tariff”  us  right  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  15  minutes  the  Canadians 
would  hold  a  meeting  “in  council,”  as  it 
is  called  in  other  words,  in  Parliament — 
to  do  just  that.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  sale  of  lumber  in  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world;  we  are  talking  only 
about  the  sale  of  our  lumber  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  theirs.  They  are  coming  into 
our  market,  because  they  have  devalued 
their  dollar,  and  because  of  other  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  think  the  President  and 
others  are  in  all  sincerity  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

So  this  amendment  appeals  to  us.  I 
could  easily  vote  against  this  bill;  that 
would  be  politically  popular.  But  I  will 
not  do  so. 

A  little  later  we  shall  submit  a  fish 
amendment.  It  does  not  amount  to 
much;  it  will  not  affect  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  bill.  But  it  will  create  a 
sense  of  direction  in  regard  to  these 
questions. 

I  am  sure  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  said  is  correct. 
He  has  stated  the  case  very  factually 
and  very  well,  and  I  wish  to  join  him  in 
his  remarks. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  a  question  on  the 
same  subject,  if  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  has  already  gone 
far  beyond  the  5  minutes  which  have 
been  yielded  to  him.  Let  me  ask  how 
much  time  he  wishes  to  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  wait  until 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
but  I  have  been  waiting  for  half  an  hour 
or  more. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  bring  up 
this  question  later  on. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  Senator  from  Washington, 


if  he  will  be  reasonable  in  the  amount  of 
time  he  wishes  to  have.  Does  he  wish 
an  additional  5  minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  knows,  I  do  not  talk  a 
great  deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  neither  do  I. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  this  question 
might  take  a  little  time.  So  I  shall  take 
it  up  later. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  appreciate  that  consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  vote  taken. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  courtesy  and  consideration.  At  this 
time  we  shall  desist  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  when  the  Record  is  print¬ 
ed,  our  later  remarks  will  appear  in 
continuity. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  as  we  complete  the 
discussion  I  started  some  time  ago. 

We  had  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  legislative  history,  that  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  foreign  trade 
bill,  and  wishes  to  have  some  assurance 
as  to  what  the  administration  will  do  to 
give  protection  to  the  lumber  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  remind  my 
southern  lumber  friends  that  they  also 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  course  of 
action  the  administration  will  take  in 
connection  with  Canadian  lumber. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  American 
lumber  mills  be  put  on  a  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  equality  with  the  Canadian 
mills,  that  they  be  protected  from  the 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  makes  available  to 
the  Canadian  lumber  mills,  which  are 
enabling  Canadian  lumber  to  take  over 
an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  lumber  markets. 

To  my  southern  friends  I  say,  “It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  you  discover 
that  your  pine  mills  of  the  South  also 
suffer  from  unfair  competition  from 
Canada.” 

In  our  colloquy  earlier  this  evening, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
gave  assurance  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 
permissive  quota  section  of  the  bill  could 
be  used  by  the  President  to  give  neces¬ 
sary  protection  in  case  the  Canadian 
Government  does  not  agree  to  a  reason¬ 
able  voluntary  agreement  on  quotas  in 
the  negotiations  now  in  process.  There 
has  been  one  meeting  in  such  negotia¬ 
tions.  There  will  be  another  in  October. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  good  reason 
to  place  complete  confidence  in  our 
President  and  his  advisers  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  We  believe  he  will  exer¬ 
cise  the  authority  he  is  given  by  section 
353  in  the  bill  when  we  can  show  on 
the  merits  of  the  evidence  we  present 
that  our  lumber  industry  has  a  legiti¬ 
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mate  right  to  protection  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

For  the  record  and  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  lumber  industry  of  my  State, 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  afternoon  I  was 
at  the  White  House,  and  talked  with 
White  House  advisers  about  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  made  very  clear 
where  we  who  represent  the  Pacific 
Northwest  stand  on  this  question.  Today 
I  was  given  further  assurance  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Lumber 
some  weeks  ago  still  represents  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position.  The  President  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  through  on  the  represen¬ 
tations  he  made  at  that  meeting  to  see 
to  it  that  economic  justice  is  done  to  the 
lumber  industry  of  our  country. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  with 
us  at  that  conference  as  was  my  col¬ 
league  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 
I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  my  col¬ 
league  from  Oregon  was  a  very  effective 
participant  in  that  conference.  She 
has  given  much  time  and  great  effort  to 
the  problems  we  took  up  at  that  confer¬ 
ence.  Her  work  has  been  a  valued  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  we  all  hope  will  be  a 
real  solution  to  the  problems  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  written  into  the  bill 
language  that  would  give  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  any  added  authority  he  may  need, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it,  to  see 
to  it  that  economic  justice  is  done  to 
the  industries  of  our  States. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las]  has  pointed  out  to  me  section  252 
(a)  (3)  and  subsection  (c),  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  is  also  applicable  to  our  problem. 
The  first  section  to  which  I  refer  is  on 
page  21  of  the  bill  and  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  is  on  page  22  I  wish  to  read  sec¬ 
tion  252(a)  subsection  (3): 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
United  States  agricultural  products,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such 
foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  provide 
access  for  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

I  say  to  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that,  in 
my  judgment,  that  language  of  the  bill 
would  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  such  authority  as  he  may  need  to 
exercise,  if  the  facts  show  that  it  should 
be  exercised,  to  place  restrictions  upon 
foreign  lumber  that  may  be  competing 
unfairly  with  our  own,  because  I  think 
there  are  restrictions  against  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products  that  would  justify  its 
being  invoked. 

Let  me  also  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  lumber  industry  in 
my  State  and  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  subsection  (c)  on  page  22  of  the 
bill.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  fore- 
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sight  they  exercised  in  seeing  to  it  that 
such  language  was  put  into  the  bill. 

The  section  states: 

(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality,  the  products  of  which  receive  ben¬ 
efits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made 
by  the  United  States,  maintains  unreason¬ 
able  import  restrictions  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  substantially  burden  United 
States  commerce,  the  President  may,  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  section  102,  and  having  due 
regard  for  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States — 

(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  to  products  of  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality,  or 

(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality. 

Not  only  should  the  Senate  and  the 
lumber  industry  of  my  State  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
take  note,  but  also  I  say  to  Canada, 
“Please  take  note  of  the  language  in  the 
bill;  and  also  take  note  that  there  is  a 
group  of  Senators  in  this  body  who  have 
no  intention  of  letting  the  subject  drop 
after  the  bill  have  been  passed.  We  are 
going  to  be  here  to  carry  on  the  fight 
to  protect  the  lumber  industry  of  our 
country  against  the  unfair  competition 
of  Canada,  if  Canada  refuses  to  enter 
into  a  voluntary  agreement  that  will 
bring  to  an  end  the  unfair  competitive 
advantage  that  they  are  insisting  upon 
through  their  Government  subsidies,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect.” 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  that 
point.  I  had  the  honor  of  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  language  of  section 
252(c),  which  was  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  did  so  because,  while  I  am  a 
very  firm  believer  in  low  tariffs  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  called  a  free  trader,  I 
felt  that  the  provisions  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  bill  were  alto¬ 
gether  too  weak.  They  would  merely 
have  authorized  the  President  to  suspend 
future  reductions  in  tariffs  to  countries 
which  discriminated  against  us.  The 
amendment  I  proposed  and  which  was 
adopted  would  give  to  the  President  the 
power  to  suspend  and  withdraw  all  pre¬ 
vious  reciprocal  agreements  way  back  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  The  Talmadge 
amendment  would  permit  us  to  go  even 
beyond  Smoot-Hawley. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
referring  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct — the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  We 
will  send  the  President  into  negotiations 
with  weapons  so  that  if  the  Common 
Market  countries  or  any  other  country 
or  indeed  any  third  country  acts  in  a 
severe  and  discriminatory  fashion  to¬ 
ward  us  we  can  act  in  a  positive  fashion. 
We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
But  the  fact  that  the  President  will  have 
those  powers  will,  I  think,  have  a  very 
great  influence  in  helping  to  make  the 
other  countries  adopt  a  better  policy  and 
not  take  the  United  States  too  much  for 
granted. 


I  believe  it  will  help  to  curb  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  tendencies  of  Germany,  under 
which  American  farm  products  including 
frozen  chickens  and  American  coal  have 
been  discriminated  against.  It  will 
help  to  check  the  protectionist  policies 
of  Prance,  and  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon-  has  said,  Canada  has  dis¬ 
criminated  against  us — the  provision  can 
be  used  in  negotiations  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  We  would  send  the  President  into 
all  negotiations  armed  not  merely  with 
an  olive  branch  but  with  strong  weapons 
which  he  can  use  if  the  European  and 
Canadians  take  us  too  much  for  granted 
and  decide  we  are  easy  marks.  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  have  to  do  this.  But 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  work  that  he  did  on  the 
committee  to  help  to  get  this  language 
included  in  the  bill.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  also,  for 
myself  and  for  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
addressed  his  remarks  primarily  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  lumber  industry 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  is  also  in  extremis.  We  have 
made  our  views  known  to  the  President 
and  others  concerned.  If  we  do  not  get 
relief,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out,  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  the  lumber  industry  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
out  of  operation  also,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  will  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
earlier  part  of  my  remarks  he  heard  me 
refer  to  the  situation  in  the  South.  I 
said  then  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  my  southern  friends  will  be  as 
much  involved  as  we  are  now  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  under  the 
economic  gun  of  Canada  shooting  into 
the  heart  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  South  has  al¬ 
ready  arrived  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator,  because  this 
is  a  common  cause,  and  we  are  right. 
When  I  am  engaged  in  a  common  cause, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  word  “quit” 
means. 

As  I  close  this  comment  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  that 
there  will  be  those  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  who  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  bill.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  done  as  much  as  can  be 
done  in  their  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Since  we  have  gotten  the  discussions 
with  Canada  underway,  we  are  in  a 
stronger  position  if  we  place  faith  in  our 
administration,  with  the  knowledge  that 
in  this  bill  we  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  administration  in  exercising  the  au¬ 
thority  it  needs  to  give  protection  to  the 
lumber  industry  than  if  we  tried  and 
failed  to  write  a  statutory  quota. 

In  my  judgment,  the  necessity  for 
such  an  amendment  no  longer  exists,  in 
view  of  the  language  now  contained  in 
the  bill.  Furthermore,  if  the  Canadian 
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discussions  come  to  nothing,  and  if  the 
President  fails  to  act  under  any  one  of 
these  sections  we  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  in  January  of  introducing  legisla¬ 
tion  necessary  to  give  protection,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  such 
legislation  will  be  introduced.  So  will 
many  other  bills  to  give  relief  to  Amer¬ 
ican  lumber. 

The  administration  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  that  point.  I  made  it  clear  this 
afternoon  that  that  would  be  my  course 
of  action. 

In  view  of  these  amendments  and  in 
view  of  the  actions  of  the  administration 
and  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  its 
spokesman.  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

There  is  another  item  on  which  I 
would  like  to  make  a  little  legislative  his¬ 
tory.  It  deals  with  cherries.  Before  I 
move  to  cherries,  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  wishes  to  say  any¬ 
thing  on  the  lumber  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  has  sug¬ 
gested  with  reference  to  what  can  be 
done  if  the  facts  justify  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  should  be  a  legislative  record 
on  that  subject. 

The  pending  bill  provides  in  section 
301(e)  that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
determine  the  increase  in  or  imposition 
of  any  duty  or  import  restriction  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  an 
injury  it  finds — pursuant  to  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  investigation  under  section 
301(b) — to  be  due  to  increased  imports 
of  an  article.  The  Tariff  Commission 
includes  such  a  determination  in  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  President. 

Thus,  there  is  no  limitation  on  what 
relief  the  Tariff  Commission  can  find 
warranted. 

Section  351(a)(1)  of  the  pending  bill 
permits  the  President  to  proclaim  any 
relief,  either  higher  tariffs  or  restrictive 
quota,  he  judges  to  be  needed  to  remedy 
or  prevent  injury.  However,  section 
351(b)  (1)  imposes  a  ceiling  on  how  high 
he  can  raise  a  tariff  at  50  percent  above 
the  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934.  No 
limitation  is  imposed  on  the  President’s 
authority  to  impose  a  quota  or  other  im¬ 
port  restriction. 

The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”  de¬ 
fined  in  section  256(5)  refers  to  the  rate 
of  duty,  however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  act  of 
Congress  or  otherwise,  existing  on  July  1, 
1934. 

For  some  reason  I  do  not  know,  the 
term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”  was 
used. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  refers  to  the 
tariffs  and  quotas  prevailing  under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Reciprocal  Ti'ade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  could  be  a 
very  inequitable  formula  for  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  the 
committee  had  to  start  somewhere.  I 
was  about  to  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  have  added  the  words  “or 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  thereof”  to 
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section  256(5),  which  would  have  given 
the  necessary  flexibility;  and  the  July  1, 
1934,  date  could  have  been  used,  but  with 
some  flexibility.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  I  continue  to  harp  on  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  It  is  important  to  our 
economy.  We  do  not  seek  anything  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  industry. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind 
with  the  specific  example  of  lumber. 
Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932,  lumber  of  fir, 
spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  and  larch  were 
dutiable  at  $4  per  thousand  board  feet 
and  other  softwood  lumber  at  $3  per 
thousand  board  feet.  With  lumber  at 
1934  prices,  these  duties  were  equivalent 
to  16.6  percent  ad  valorem  on  imports 
in  1934.  The  unit  value  of  lumber  has 
risen  since  1934  to  a  point  where  the 
average  value  in  1961  was  approximately 
$70  per  thousand  board  feet.  To  re¬ 
store  the  duty  to  the  same  level  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  fact  in  1934,  the  present  duty 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $11.62  per 
thousand  board  feet,  yet  the  pending  bill 
would  only  allow  the  President  to  in¬ 
crease  it  to  between  $4.50  to  $6  per 
thousand  board  feet,  depending  on  the 
species. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests  that 
there  are  other  sections  of  the  bill  which 
will  allow  the  President  to  take  care  of 
this  great  inequity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  call  this  point  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
page  83  of  the  bill,  section  353,  subsec¬ 
tion  2,  they  will  find  that  the  President 
is  authorized  to  impose  a  duty  on  such  an 
article  if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to 
duty,  at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  trying  to  make  proper  legis¬ 
lative  history  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  be  im¬ 
patient  with  us.  We  are  dealing  not  only 
with  the  ordinary  tariff  or  export-import 
matter,  but  also  with  a  country  which 
has  devalued  its  dollar  down  to  92  y2  per¬ 
cent.  Therefore,  even  if  we  correct  these 
inequities,  we  will  still  have  to  deal  with 
a  7'/2  percent  differential.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  worked  on 
this  amendment  in  cooperation  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  appreciate  this 
legislative  history,  because  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  initial  work 
in  this  connection.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  hearings,  chiefly  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  we 
were  sending  the  President  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  into  battle  under  the  terms 
of  this  act  with  power  to  reduce  tariffs  in 
some  instances  down  to  zero,  but  he  did 
not  have  authority  to  deal  with  coun¬ 
tries  that  might  be  protectionist  inclined, 
as  the  European  Economic  Community 
has  demonstrated  it  is.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  President  would  have  author¬ 
ity  to  deal  both  ways,  either  up  or  down, 
and  the  bill  gives  the  President  such 
authority. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  further  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  or  one  of  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  There  is  no  restriction,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  in  the  bill  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  justifiable  facts,  in  im¬ 
posing  a  quota  on  any  item  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  chair¬ 
man  should  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  was  whether  under  the  bill  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  he  deemed  jus¬ 
tifiable,  impose  a  quota  on  any  article 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  could  do  so,  if  it  were 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say;  If  he  deems 
it  desirable,  necessary,  and  justifiable.  I 
assume  that  would  mean  it  would  have  to 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  could  impose  a  quota. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  President 
has  that  authority  very  plainly  written 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  so  doing,  he  can 
if  he  deems  wise  abrogate  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  He  is  not  bound  by 
the  many  provisions  of  GATT.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  decisions  of 
the  President  now  become  supreme. 
Gulliver  is  no  longer  tied  to  the  earth  by 
the  multitudinous  threads  of  the  Lillipu¬ 
tians. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  thanked  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  but 
I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  for  the 
Record  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  work  he  did  on  the  bill  in  regard 
to  the  inclusion  of  language  which,  in 
my  judgment,  gives  to  the  President  the 
authority  he  needs,  if  he  will  exercise  it, 
to  give  to  our  lumber  industry,  North  and 
South,  the  protection  it  deserves. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  generosity.  The  language  referred  to 
was  the  conjunctive  effort  of  the  entire 
committee.  We  have  recited  that  the 
amendment,  specifically  section  353,  on 
page  83,  gives  the  President  ample  au¬ 
thority  to  take  any  action  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  That  lan¬ 
guage  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  another  subject.  I  shall  place 
most  of  the  material  in  the  Record,  ex¬ 
cept  that  part  about  which  I  wish  to 
question  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

CHERRY  AMENDMENT 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that 
for  several  years,  when  the  Senate  has 
had  trade  matters  under  consideration, 
we  have  sought  under  his  very  able  lead¬ 
ership  to  deal  with  the  Morse  cherry 
amendment.  The  Senate  has  adopted 
that  amendment  twice,  once  in  1955  and 
again  in  1958. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  related  to  the 
problem  of  cherry  growers  who  found 
themselves  “out  of  court,”  so  to  speak, 
so  far  as  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
concerned,  with  respect  to  imports  of 


processed  cherries.  The  growers  wei*e 
told  that  because  glazed  cherries  were 
a  processsed  product,  they  did  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  being  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  product. 
Therefore,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  proceedings  involving  the 
importation  of  glazed  and  maraschino 
cherries. 

I  received  quite  an  education  on  the 
use  of  maraschino  cherries.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  their  imports 
into  the  country  because  I  was  unaware 
that  so  much  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  cocktail  form;  but  the 
information  was  helpful  to  me.  So  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  always  helped  me 
move  through  the  Senate,  to  enable 
growers  to  take  part  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings. 

However,  I  shall  not  offer  that  amend¬ 
ment  on  this  occasion  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  need  for  it.  It 
is  my  understanding — and  I  wish  to  be 
assured  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  my  understanding  is  correct — that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  contains  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  cover  the  problems  of 
the  cherry  growers  and  would  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  they  would  have 
standing  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Both  the  bill  and  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
on  section  405(4),  which  is  the  section 
in  point,  indicate  that  the  purpose  of 
my  earlier  amendment  is  achieved  in 
the  bill.  The  House  committee  report 
states : 

Your  committee  has  incorporated  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  has  the  effect  of  per¬ 
mitting  an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the 
term  “directly  competitive.”  Under  this 
provision,  an  imported  article  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  “directly  competitive  with”  a  domestic 
article,  or  vice  versa,  if  the  one  is  at  an  earlier 
or  later  stage  of  processing  than  the  other, 
or  if  one  is  a  processed  and  the  other  an 
unprocessed  form  of  the  same  article,  and  if 
the  economic  effect  of  importation  of  the 
imported  article  is  comparable  to  the  effect 
of  importation  of  articles  in  the  same  stage 
of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 

The  term  “earlier  or  later  stage  of  process-, 
ing”  contemplates  that  the  article  remains 
substantially  the  same  during  such  stages 
of  processing,  and  is  not  wholly  transformed 
into  a  different  article.  Thus,  for  example, 
zinc  oxide  would  be  zinc  ore  in  a  later  stage 
of  processing,  since  it  can  be  processed  di¬ 
rectly  from  zinc  ore.  For  the  same  reason, 
a  raw  cherry  would  be  a  glace  cherry  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  processing,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  live  lamb  and  dressed  lamb  meat. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  the  language  I  have  read 
from  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  agree  with  me  that  the 
language  of  my  previous  amendment 
would  be  surplusage  and  unnecessary; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  rightly  taking  the  position 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  offer 
it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  bill  provides  ample  authority 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  public  interest  is  involved,  to  estab¬ 
lish  quotas  or  take  whatever  other  action 
may  be  necessary. 

It  also  clearly  provides  that  an  im¬ 
ported  article  may  be  considered  di- 
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rectly  competitive  even  though  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stage.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
Morse  amendment  is  needed  with  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  now  constituted. 
Furthermore  the  bill  itself  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  spells  out  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  power,  if  he  chooses  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it  in  the  public  interest,  to  impose 
quotas,  tariffs,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  any  agricultural  or 
industrial  production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Section  405  of  the  bill 
also  makes  clear  that  the  processing  ele¬ 
ment  would  be  covered,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  another  amendment  I  have 
joined  in  offering  which  would  affect  the 
cherry  growers  of  our  States.  It  calls 
for  an  import  quota  to  be  negotiated  if 
any  concession  is  made  on  a  list  of  fruit 
and  tree  crops.  I  assume  that  he  also 
agrees  that  the  language  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  President  with  the  needed  au¬ 
thority  to  cover  this  problem,  as  well. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  my  view? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do,  indeed.  I  refer  to 
page  6  of  the  report,  on  which  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  dealt  with. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
kie]  proposed  an  amendment,  which  is 
dealt  with  on  page  6  of  the  report,  and 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  refers  to  the  international 
agreements  which  have  been  made  under 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  involving  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  The  amendment  expands  that 
provision  and  calls  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  attention  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  '  I  hope  the  provision  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  The  cherry  growers  of 
our  section  of  the  country  are  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  them,  not  only  in  helping  to 
make  this  legislative  record,  but  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  amendment  which,  in  my 
judgment,  had  some  influence  in  placing 
in  the  bill  the  language  to  which  he  has 
just  referred. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  paying  tribute  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
has  made  an  excellent  statement,  I 
desire  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  who  offered  the  amendment  in 
committee.  The  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  in  committee;  but  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment,  the  report  contains  the 
language  which  appears  on  page  6.  I  re¬ 
cited  only  a  part  of  it;  but  it  performs,  in 
part,  the  function  which  we  sought  to 
have  performed,  and  implements  the 
program  we  have  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  20  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  I  called  up  my  amendment  identified 
as  “9-17-62 — C,”  and  it  was  made  the 
pending  question.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  complete  the  process 


by  which  the  so-called  “escape”  provision 
of  the  bill  will  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  initial  empty  form  of  H.R.  9900 
to  some  semblance  of  reality. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  to  the  escape-clause  provisions  of 
the  bill,  as  changed  by  the  committee 
amendments,  two  principal  concepts. 
First,  it  would  set  forth  the  criteria  of 
serious  injury  contained  in  existing  law. 
Second,  it  would  define  domestic  indus¬ 
try  in  the  words  of  existing  law. 

The  first  change  is  required  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Tariff  Commission  will  not 
have  to  meet  any  greater  or  more  diffi¬ 
cult  test  than  now  used  in  determining 
whether  imports  have  caused  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

The  second  change  is  also  very  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  preserves  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  right  to  consider  the  effect  of  im¬ 
ports  on  the  particular  segment  or  part 
of  an  industry’s  facilities  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  items  like  or 
competitive  with  the  increased  imports. 
This  also  is  in  keeping  with  present 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  know  that  the 
escape  clause  now  in  effect  is  difficult  and 
costly  to  invoke,  and  extremely  uncertain 
in  its  results.  The  desire  to  retain  it 
instead  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  even 
as  changed  by  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments,  stems  from  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  bill’s  escape  provisions  are  so 
weak  as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  By 
comparison,  the  uncertain  results  of  the 
present  weak  escape  clause  appear 
strong  and  satisfactory. 

The  escape  clause  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  1947,  when  it  was  established 
by  Executive  order.  This  was  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Truman,  and 
it  was  his  order  which  placed  the  escape 
clause  in  operation.  Later,  in  1951,  it 
was  written  into  the  trade  agreements 
law.  During  the  time  it  has  been  in 
effect,  the  United  States  has  made  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  tariff  reductions. 
Many  hundreds  of  tariff  items  have  been 
cut  two  or  three  times.  Yet  during  all 
this  period,  the  escape  clause  has  been 
invoked  by  the  United  States  only  15 
times.  This  is  a  record  of  phenomenal 
restraint.  Quite  clearly,  the  frequency 
of  the  escape  actions  could  not  rationally 
serve  as  a  basis  of  criticism  against  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

Yet  the  bill  before  us  today  seriously 
weakens  the  escape  clause.  It  repeals 
the  time -tested  criteria  of  injury,  the 
definition  of  industry,  and  the  specific 
recognition  given  by  Congress  in  the  past 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  find  more  than  that 
concessions  are  a  substantial  cause  of 
increased  imports,  and  that  increased 
imports  are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury. 

To  the  credit  of  the  committee, 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the 
escape  clause  which  reject  the  House 
version,  requiring  as  it  did  that  conces¬ 
sions  be  the  sole  cause  of  increased  im¬ 
ports,  and  that  increased  imports  be  the 
sole  cause  of  serious  injury. 

But  the  benefit  of  these  changes — in 
themselves  more  stringent  than  existing 
law — is  canceled  out  by  the  repeal  of  the 
definition  of  domestic  industry,  and  the 
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criteria  of  injury  which  have  guided  the 
Commission  this  past  decade  or  more. 

Present  law  directs  the  Commission’s 
attention  to  trends  in  the  basic  economic 
facts  bearing  on  injury.  A  downward 
trend  of  production,  sales,  pz’ofits,  em¬ 
ployment,  or  wage  payments  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  injury  when  imports  have  in¬ 
creased  and  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  domestic  producers 
has  gone  down. 

The  use  of  such  trends  is  sensible  be¬ 
cause  the  policy  of  the  law  has  been  to 
prevent  serious  injury  from  occurring. 
It  is  enough  when  these  trends  in  basic 
facts  are  established.  Action  then  is 
justified,  and  will  serve  to  preserve  our 
domestic  industries  as  vital  contributing 
factors  in  our  economy.  Fifteen  escape 
actions  in  as  many  years,  constrasted 
with  thousands  of  cuts  in  duty,  show 
that  some  rough  balance  between  com¬ 
peting  interests  can  be  achieved  without 
significant  disruptions  to  our  trade 
commitments. 

But  the  bill  scraps  these  concepts. 
Trends  are  thrown  overboard  along  with 
the  basic  policy  of  avoiding  and  prevent¬ 
ing  serious  injury.  The  bill,  even  with 
the  committee  amendments,  directs  the 
Commission’s  attention  to  conditions 
which  are  the  de  facto  evidence  of  dis¬ 
aster  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Thus, 
section  301(b)  (2)  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  calls  for  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at 
a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  as  the  basis  for  escape  action. 
Two  of  these  are  objective  facts  asso¬ 
ciated  with  economic  disaster:  idle  plants 
and  unemployment.  Why  should  we 
withhold  escape  action  until  they  are  an 
accomplished  fact? 

The  third  condition  is  a  subjective  fact. 
What  is  inability  to  operate  at  a  level 
of  reasonable  profit?  Is  there  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fact  of  unreasonably 
low  profits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in¬ 
ability  to  operate  at  any  other  level  of 
profits,  on  the  other?  How  could  an  in¬ 
dustry  prove  that  it  was  unable  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  profitable  level?  What  steps, 
and  in  what  variety,  and  for  how  long 
a  period  must  it  have  experimented  with 
measures  to  overcome  the  income-rob¬ 
bing  effect  of  excessive  imports  before 
the  Commission  could  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  finding? 

And  what  aggregation  of  firms,  plants, 
and  the  like  is  it  that  must  meet  this 
new  burden  of  proof?  The  definition  of 
industry  now  in  the  law  to  guide  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  repealed  by 
the  bill.  Does  the  repeal  intend  that 
henceforth  the  Commission  may  not  use 
that  guide?  Many  persons  would  think 
so.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball,  as 
author  of  the  preinauguration  task  force 
report  on  foreign  economic  policy,  ad¬ 
vised  the  President  that  the  escape  clause 
should  be  revised  so  that  it  would  be 
operative  only  “where  there  is  a  finding 
that  an  entire  industry  is  adversely 
affected  by  increased  imports  resulting 
from  a  tariff  cut”  in  order  to  correct 
the  “major  deficiency,”  as  described  by 
the  Ball  report,  that  the  escape  clause 
“is  triggered  not  by  the  impact  of  im¬ 
ports  on  an  entire  multiproduct  industry 
but  by  the  effect  on  an  individual  prod- 
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duct.”  These  quotations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  87th  Congress,  at  page  1182. 

So  it  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
so  far  as  Mr.  Ball  and  his  colleagues  are 
concerned,  escape  clause  action  should 
not  be  permitted  until  imports  of  an 
article  bring  an  entire  multiproduct  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  state  of  disaster  described 
above.  Do  we  really  want  this  to  be  the 
guideline  by  which  the  power  we  are  del¬ 
egating  to  the  President  will  be  used? 
What  is  there  in  the  record  to  justify 
such  an  extreme  departure  from  the 
moderate  safeguards  of  the  past? 

My  amendment  would  restore  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  industry  definition  which  results 
in  the  Tariff  Commission’s  measuring 
the  impact  of  imports  on  that  part  of 
the  producing  organizations  actually 
engaged  in  producing  the  like  or  com¬ 
petitive  article.  If  that  test  has  not 
yielded  more  than  15  escape  actions  in 
the  past  15  years,  it  is  not  likely  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  whole  ball  of  our  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  future. 

Let  us  be  forthright  enough  to  insist 
on  at  least  the  tiny  amount  of  assurance 
which  today’s  escape  clause  provides  the 
business  community.  Out  of  a  decent 
respect  for  our  own  responsibilities  to 
our  States  and  the  Nation’s  economic 
strength,  let  us  require  some  proof  of 
necessity  before  we  dismantle  the  pro¬ 
cedures  which  safeguard  our  industries, 
farms,  and  workers  against  harm  from 
the  use  of  such  unprecedented  power  as 
this  bill  contains. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator’s 
amendment,  as  I  view  it,  has  a  twofold 
purpose.  First,  it  would  enlarge  the  def¬ 
inition  as  to  how  an  industry  may  be 
harmed;  and,  second,  it  would  give  the 
Tariff  Commission  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  finding. 

It  would  not  prevent  the  President 
from  reducing  a  tariff  or  not  agreeing  to 
the  finding,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  agree, 
would  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  far  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  make  a  finding,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would,  of  course,  have  to  make  a  finding 
in  any  case.  Under  my  amendment  we 
would  give  better  criteria,  as  are  in  ex¬ 
isting  law,  thafi  would  be  provided  in 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  The 
amendment  would  not  inhibit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  reducing  tariffs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  President 
disregarded  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
finding,  he  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress;  as  in  the  present  law; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  President’s  reducing  a  tariff 
if  he  so  desired? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Instead  of  a 
whole  industry  being  involved,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  were  adopted  one  part 
of  the  industry  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  think  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silver  Co.  in  my  State,  which 
manufactures  various  products.  Let  us 
consider  a  stainless  steel  flatware  busi¬ 
ness,  which  might  be  seriously  injured, 
whereas  the  coffee  urn  business,  or  a 
business  in  similar  items,  might  not  be. 
This  would  give  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
peal,  under  my  amendment,  on  the  basis 
that  a  certain  segment  of  the  industry 
was  seriously  injured  or  threatened  with 
serious  injury. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  broaden  the  definition  as 
to  what  is  an  economic  situation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  amendments  provides : 

On  page  35,  line  8,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  “The  ‘domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article’  means 
that  portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producing 
organizations  manufacturing,  assembling, 
processing,  extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities. 
In  applying  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practibale)  dis¬ 
tinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the 
producing  organizations  involving  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles 
referred  to  in  such  sentence  from  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  such  organizations  involving  other 
products  or  articles.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted  it  would  make  it 
much  easier  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  find  injury  in  any  given  case.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  an  industry 
into  segments,  so  that  an  industry  would 
not  be  considered  as  a  whole  but  could 
be  broken  up  and  considered  in  segments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  invite  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  page  11  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  on  which  it  is  virtually  stated 
what  my  amendment  would  provide. 
My  amendment  seeks  only  to  put  into  the 
law  what  the  committee  report  says 
should  be  in  the  law. 

I  read  from  the  middle  of  page  11  of 
the  report : 

Where  a  corporate  entity  has  several  estab¬ 
lishments  (e.g.,  divisions  or  plants)  in  some 
of  which  the  domestic  article  in  question  is 
not  produced,  the  establishments  in  which 
the  domestic  article  is  not  produced  would 
not  be  included  in  the  industry.  *  *  *  In 
the  case  of  multiproduct  establishments  in 
which  productive  resources  are  devoted  to 
producing  products  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  which 
only  product  A  is  suffering  from  import  com¬ 
petition,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  find  that  the  resources  engaged  in 
the  production  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
other  products  have  been  injured. 

This  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
seeks  to  put  into  the  law,  rather  than  to 


depend  entirely  on  the  committee  report. 
We  are  in  accord  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  should  be  sufficient. 
This  question  was  considered  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  provision  was  approved  by 
the  committee. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  a  set  of  establish¬ 
ments,  per  se,  and  segments  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  which  I  think  would  be  involved 
in  the  effect  of  the  amendments  under 
consideration.  The  law  would  be  made 
applicable  to  segments. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  several  questions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bill  have  been  raised  by 
various  Senators.  With  the  cooperation 
of  our  staff,  I  have  compiled  answers  to 
those  questions.  To  conserve  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  the  questions  and  the  answers  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  What  is  the  actual  effect  of  sec¬ 
tion  352 — the  orderly  marketing  agreements 
section?  For  instance,  will  it  give  to  the 
shoe  industry  any  protective  consideration 
that  it  does  not  already  have,  or  would  not 
have  under  the  other  sections  of  the  bill? 
What  was  the  comment  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  on  this  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  provision? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  the  administration  has  not  made  any 
public  statements  nor  private  commitments. 

The  amendment  in  the  bill  provides  the 
enforcement  procedure  for  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  which  could  have  been  made  anyway 
but  which  would  have  had  no  enforcement 
procedure. 

The  State  Department  accepts  the  pro¬ 
posal — but  refuses  to  comment  on  whether 
there  is  any  intention  to  enter  into  any  new 
agreements.  The  President  has  promised  to 
look  into  the  lumber  situation — but  merely 
indicates  “shoes”  as  a  future  possibility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  section  on 
marketing  agreements  merely  provides  an 
alternative  to  tariff  adjustment  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  escape  clause.  This  does 
not  become  usable  until  the  industry  has 
been  injured  and  has  successfully  appealed 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  had  a  majority 
vote  that  serious  injury  exists. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  provide  any  spe¬ 
cific  favored  treatment  or  exemptive  protec¬ 
tion  for  any  commodities?  What  are  those 
commodities? 

Answer.  The  only  items  not  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated  for  new  tariff  cuts  are  those  which  have 
had  Presidential  action  under  the  National 
Security  clause,  the  escape  clause,  or 

In  other  words  a  few  items  will  be  reserved 
from  tariff  cuts  for  5  years.  They  axe — 

Petroleum  (national  security). 

Escape  clause:  dried  figs,  watches,  linen 
toweling,  safety  pins,  thermometers,  lead  and 
zinc,  stainless-steel  flatware,  cotton  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  cloth,  carpets  and  rugs,  and 
sheet  glass. 

Other  majority  vote  by  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion:  fur-felt  hats  and  bodies,  hatters  fur, 
garlic,  tobacco  pipes,  printed-silk  scarves, 
scissors  and  shears,  ground  fish  fillets,  alsike 
cloverseed,  bicycles,  lighter  flints,  velveteen 
fabrics,  violins,  umbrella  frames,  cream  of 
tartar,  tartaric  acid,  baseball  gloves,  ceramic 
tile,  straight  pins,  and  clothespins. 
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Question.  In  contrast,  does  the  bill  pro¬ 
vide  any  such  exemptive  protection  for  the 
textile  industry  or  the  shoe  industry  or  the 
plywood  industry? 

Answer.  No,  the  bill  does  not  provide  any 
exemption  protection  for  textiles  or  shoes. 

Question.  Just  what  protection  outside  of 
this  bill  has  been  given  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  up  to  the  present  time? 

Answer.  The  short  term  textile  agreement 
was  not  enforced.and  imports  increased. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  request  for  time,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush!  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  .  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  .1  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nueberger] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business  as  a  U.S.  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottom],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


[Mr,  Capehart]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottom]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  H 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 

[No.  264] 

YEAS — 34 


Beall 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bible 

Hickey 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hill 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Butler 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams,  DeL 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Dodd 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Fong 

Prouty 

NAYS — 45 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morse 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Pell 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Case 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McGee 

Symington 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Allott 

Bottum 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Chaves 

Clark 


Engle 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javits 


Keating 

McCarthy 

Morton 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Bush’s  amendments  were  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  “9-17- 
62— P.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  5,  number  the  present  section  (a) 
and  following  line  14  add  a  new  para¬ 
graph  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Every  trade  agreement  shall  include 
provisions  designed  (1)  to  maintain  or  ex¬ 
pand  the  1957  volume  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  and  processed  com¬ 
modity  exports  and  to  decrease  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  export  of  such  commodities  and 
(2)  to  limit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  competitive  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  and  processed  commodity  imports  at 
a  volume  not  in  excess  of  the  year  1957. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
contention  that  reciprocal  trade  need 
not  abandon  all  protection.  It  is  my 
contention  that  trade  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  among  nations  when  that  trade 
is  mutually  advantageous  to  the  bar¬ 
gaining  nation.  We  are  faced  with  this 
situation  in  agriculture.  We  are  spend¬ 
ing  several  billion  dollars  to  support  our 
agricultural  economy.  We  are  import¬ 
ing  as  great  a  quantity  of  commodities 
as  we  are  exporting.  There  is  danger 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  prevail 
upon  the  Common  Market  to  turn  over 
to  the  Commonwealth  countries  the 
agricultural  imports  which  they  are  now 
buying  from  us.  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  figures. 

Several  weeks  ago  ,  I  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  compile  for  me  a 
list  of  tariffs  imposed  by  nations  of  the 
EEC  upon  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  which  are  traded  in  any  appreci¬ 
able  volume.  With  reference  to  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  grain  sorghum 
and  wheat  flour,  the  tariff  protection  im¬ 
posed  on  American  products  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  community  is  a  factor  of  at  least 
six  times  as  high  as  comparable  tariffs 
on  those  products  being  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Additional  items  on 
this  list  are  those  processed  from  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which,  in  substance, 
bear  out  about  the  same  disparity  of 
tariffs  leview  between  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  and  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tab¬ 
ulation  may  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Reciprocal  EEC  import  duties  and  restrictions  on  specified  grains 1 


[Dollars  per  metric  ton] 


Commodity 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

United  States 

Wheat  _ _ _ _ — 

39.00 

39. 45 

33. 25 

36.20 

61.25 

60.97 

3  7.  71 

22.00 

46.05 

10.  77 

20.04 

52.17 

40.74 

2.36 

Barley _ 

25.00 

27. 35 

21.03 

20.  11 

49.40 

7.  14 

3.44 

15.60 

18.00 

18.83 

13.26 

40.  87 

7.  19 

2.76 

29.60 

29.  90 

18.  63 

36.  85 

65.20 

8.  85 

9.84 

Grain  sorghum _ 

33.20 

34.30 

21.07 

41.25 

55. 15 

21.93 

(») 

Wheat  flour _ 

(4) 

(4) 

66.74 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

3  11.  46 

1  Effective  July  30,  1962,  imports  of  these  commodities  came  under  the  regulations  3  Subject  to  quantitative  restrictions, 

of  the  common  agricultural  policy  whereby  former  customs  duties  and  quantitative  3  5  percent  ad  valorem, 

restrictions  were  replaced  by  the  above  variable  import  levies.  4  Negligible  exports. 


Reciprocal  EEC  import  duties  and  restrictions  on  poultry  and  eggs 


Commodity 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Eggs: 

Dry  whole  egg  1 . . . . 

0 

(?) 

0 

(?) 

Per  pound 
$0. 3716 

0 

Dry  whole  yolk  1__.  _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.  3673 

0 

Frozen  and  liquid  whole  egg  1 _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0.  9830 

0 

Frozen  and  liquid  egg  yolk  1 . . 

(?) 

0 

0 

0 

$0.  7457 

0 

Albumen: 

Inedible . . - . 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

3  4.  9 

Edible.... . - . . 

3  2.  4 

3  2.  4 

3  2. 4 

3 10 

0 

3 11.  5 

Slaughtered  poultry: 5 

Class  I>  9 . . . 

12.  36 

15. 18 

9.85 

19. 07 

17. 98 

6.80 

Class  II  i 9 - - - 

14. 65 

18.00 

11.68 

22. 61 

21.33 

8.07 

Class  III 1  • _ _ 

15.  81 

19.43 

12.60 

24.36 

23.00 

8.71 

United  States 


27  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 

Frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved, 
11  cents  per  pound. 

Frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved, 
not  specifically  provided  for,  11  cents  per 
pound. 

Dried,  27  cents  per  pound. 

Frozen  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved, 
not  specifically  provided  for,  11  cents  per 
pound. 


Ducks,  geese,  and  chickens,  6.6  cents; 
turkeys,  18.7  cents. 


3  Effective  July  30,  1962,  imports  of  these  commodities  came  under  the  regulations 
of  the  common  agricultural  policy  whereby  former  customs  duties  and  quantitative 
restrictions  were  replaced  by  the  above  variable  import  levies. 

3  Negligible  exports. 

3  Percent. 

4  Dried,  5.9  percent;  fresh  or  preserved  other  than  by  drying,  8  percent;  other,  11 
percent. 


4  In  cents  per  kilo. 

3  Class  I — Plucked,  drawn,  head  and  feet  attached  (83  percent  live  weight). 

Class  II — Plucked,  drawn,  excluding  head  and  feet,  including  giblets  (70  percent 
live  weight). 

Class  III— Plucked,  drawn,  excluding  head,  feet,  and  giblets  (65  percent  of  live 
weight). 


Reciprocal  EEC  import  duties  and  restrictions  on  specified  animal  products 


Commodity 

Benelux 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

United  States 

Dried  milk: 

15.9  percent... . . 

13.8  percent 1 . . 

18  percent 1 _ 

18  percent 1 . . . 

Dried  whole  milk,  3.1  cents  per 
pound.1 

Dried  skimmed  and  buttermilk, 
1.5  cents  per  pound.1 

Inedible  and  edible:  0.125  cents 

23  percent _ _ 

23  percent 1 _ _ 

23  percent 1 _ 

23  percent  L .  . 

Tallow: 

Inedible _ 

0.6  percent . . . 

Crude,  14.6  percent '; 

other,  11.1  percent.1 
Crude,  17  percent  *; 

other,  13.5  percent.1 
Free _ _ _ 

0.6  percent . . 

0.6  percent . . . 

Edible . . . . 

3  percent _ 

Crude,  7.2  percent; 

other,  11.4  percent. 
Free.. . 

Crude,  12.1  percent; 
other,  3  percent. 

Free,  except  split  or  com¬ 
pletely  fleshed,  other  than 
sheep  and  goat,  2.8  percent. 

Fresh,  free  chilled,  12.6  per¬ 
cent;  frozen,  10.5  percent; 
dried  or  salted,  2.8  percent. 

For  industrial  uses:  Rancid, 

per  pound  plus  0.75  cents  per 
pound  IRC. 

Buffalo,  3  percent;  cattle,  calf, 
kip,  4  percent;  other,  free. 

Free. 

Hides  and  skins . . . 

Free.. . . 

Sausage  casings . . . . 

_ do . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . . . 

Lard: 

1.2  percent . . 

_23.3  percent 1 . . . 

1.2  percent 1 . 

3  cents  per  pound. 

Free _ _ 

28.4  percent 1 _ 

20  percent 1 . . 

or  spoiled  for  use  in  soap 
works,  4  percent;  other,  15.2 
percent. 

20  percent . 

Sausages  and  the  like,  of  meat, 
meat  offal,  or  animal  blood: 
Liver  sausage: 

Of  pork . . . . 

_ do., . . . 

35.2  percent _ 

18.4  percent _ _ _ 

In  airtight  containers,  24  per- 

Pork  sausage:  Fresh,  3)4  cents 

Other: 

In  airtight  containers. 
Other _ 

_ do _ 

cent;  other,  18.4  percent. 

24  percent _  .  . 

per  pound;  others,  cents  per 
pound. 

Meat  pastes  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served,  not  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  airtight  containers, 
canned  meats  not  specifically 
provided  for  and  prepared  or 
preserved  meat  not  specifically 
provided  for  (includes  liver 
paste),  3  cents  per  pound,  10 
percent  minimum. 

17.7  percent _ 

_  do__ 

18.4  percent _  _ 

Other: 

Of  pork _ _ 

21  pp.ro, Ant 

17.5  percent _ - _ 

21  percent _  — 

Other: 

In  airtight  containers. 
Other _ _ 

16.8  percent . . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Reciprocal  EEC  import  duties  and  restrictions  on  specified  animal  products — Continued 


September  18 


Commodity 


Benelux 


France 


Edible  offals,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen: 

Of  horse,  ass  and  mule  species- 


13.2  percent 


4.8  percent 


Of  animals  of  the  bovine 
species. 

Of  Swine. . - . . 


Frozen  tongues,  13 
percent;  other, 
14.4  percent. 

Free _ 


6  percent. 


6  percent 


Of  sheep  and  goats 


12  percent 


3.6  percent 


Of  poultry 


Free 


Goose  or  duck  liver, 
percent;  other 
poultry  liver,  18 
percent. 


Germany 

Italy 

United  States 

16  percent _ 

Edible  offals,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen:  Livers,  kidneys, 
tongues,  hearts,  sweetbreads, 
tripe,  and  brains,  1.125  cents 
per  pound;  5.4  percent  mini¬ 
mum. 

Liver,  9.5  percent; 
other,  13  percent. 

Fresh  or  chilled,  20  percent; 
frozen,  16.5  percent. 

Liver,  9.5  percent; 
other,  13  percent. 

Fresh  or  chilled,  20  percent; 
frozen,  16.5  percent. 

Fresh  or  chilled,  16.2  percent; 
frozen,  14.1. percent. 

Giblets:  Fresh  or  chilled,  18 
percent;  frozen,  15.9  percent. 
Duck  or  goose  liver:  Fresh 
or  chilled,  16.2  percent;  fro¬ 
zen,  14.1  percent;  other  poul¬ 
try  liver,  16  percent. 

Goose  and  duck 
livers,  58.73  cents 
per  pound;  other 
livers,  12.09  cents  per 
pound;  offals,  6.02 
cents  per  pound.2 

1  Subject  to  quantitative  restrictions.  the  common  agricultural  policy  whereby  former  customs  duties  and  quantitative 

2  Effective  July  30,  1962,  imports  of  these  commodities  came  under  the  regulations  of  restrictions  were  replaced  by  tho  above  variable  import  levies. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  ,  I  inserted  a  list  of 
agricultural  and  forest  products  which 
are  now  enjoying  protection  of  5  per¬ 
cent  or  less.  In  addition  to  that  list,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
which  shows  the  category  of  commodi¬ 
ties  under  which  existing  tariffs  could 
be  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent  or 
down  to  zero  in  the  many  cases  wherein 
existing  tariffs  are  now  5  percent  or  less 
ad  valorem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Categories  of  Items  Subject  to  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  Duty  Under  Section  212 

Sugar;  molasses  and  sugar  sirups;  unmanu¬ 
factured  tobacco;  live  animals;  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  bacon,  hams  and 
shoulders,  pork  sausage,  canned  beef  and 
meats;  poultry,  live  or  dressed,  fresh,  chilled 
or  frozen;  eggs,  fresh,  frozen,  or  dried;  dairy 
products,  including  milk  and  cream,  fresh 
or  sour,  dried,  condensed  or  evaporated,  but¬ 
ter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheese  of  all  types; 

Miscellaneous  animal  products,  including 
gelatin,  glue,  casein,  meat  extract,  bristles, 
edible  oils,  tallow,  and  lard;  animal  and 
fish  oils,  inedible;  vegetable  oils  and  fats; 
essential  or  distilled  oils;  oilseeds,  including 
cottonseed,  soybeans  and  the  like;  grains  and 
preparations,  including  flour  and  meal, 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  biscuits,  wafers, 
cakes,  and  bread;  fooders  and  feeds;  fruits 
and  preparations,  including  all  fruits  in  the 
natural  state,  green  or  ripe,  in  brine,  dried, 
or  prepared  or  preserved,  or  frozen;  jellies, 
jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  butter;  fruit 
paste  and  pulp;  fruit  juices;  beverages,  in¬ 
cluding  still  wines,  vermouth,  champagne, 
beer,  ale,  malt  extract  and  nonalcoholic  bev¬ 
erages; 

Vegetables  and  preparations,  green  or  ripe, 
dried,  or  prepared  or  preserved;  nuts  and 
preparations,  shelled  or  unshelled,  blanched, 
roasted  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved; 
seeds;  nursery  and  greenhouse  stock;  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  waste;  other  vegetable 
textile  fibers  and  silk,  unmanufactured;  wool 
and  other  animal  hair,  unmanufactured; 
hides  and  skins,  raw;  drugs,  herbs,  and  the 
like,  including  those  advanced  in  condition, 
and  fish  oils;  miscellaneous  vegetable  pro¬ 


ducts,  including  monosodium  glutamate, 
yeast,  flavoring  extracts,  vinegars,  sauces; 
soups,  pastes,  coffee  essence,  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late,  chewing  gum,  and  other  edible  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  operating  under 
limited  time.  If  I  can  finish  my  state¬ 
ment  and  have  some  time  remaining  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  must  do  that. 

Our  committee  expanded  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  House  bill  with  regard  to 
the  formula  in  which  the  United  States 
and  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  produce  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  free  world  export  of  a  commodity. 
As  you  perhaps  know,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  expanded  the  concept  to  include 
all  members  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  When  Secretary  Hodges 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  he  submitted  for 
the  record  a  projection  of  commodities 
affected  by  this  amendment.  His  pro¬ 
jection  included  the  United  States,  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  EEC  and  five  other 
nations  which  may  possibly  become  EEC 
members.  You  will  note  that,  in  the 
year  1960,  the  United  States  exported 
various  types  of  commodities  coming 
within  this  formula  in  the  amount  of 
$8,803  billion  and  imported  commodities 
within  the  formula  in  the  amount  of 
$1,763  billion.  Of  this  import  amount, 
the  United  States  received  $1,199  billion 
from  current  EEC  members  and  five 
other  nations  which  will  possibly  become 
members.  The  current  EEC  nations 
and  the  five  other  possible  members  im¬ 
ported  commodities  from  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $2,086  billion. 
I  am  submitting  for  the  record  Secretary 
Hodges’  analysis  and  table  regarding 
this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Annex  A — -Testimony  of  Hon.  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — Categories 
in  Which  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  Plus  Five 
Possible  Additional  Members  Supplied  80 
Percent  or  More  of  Free  World  Exports 
in  1960 

The  attached  is  a  tabulation  of  those  com¬ 
modity  groups  based  on  the  standard  inter¬ 
national  trade  classification  (SITC),  revised, 
of  which  the  value  of  exports  fropa  the 
United  States  and  six  present  and  five  other 
possible  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  together  accounted  for  80  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  free  world  exports  in  1960. 

Such  a  commodity  list  can  only  be  illustra¬ 
tive  at  the  present  time  of  the  kinds  of  com¬ 
modity  groups  which  may  be  included  in  a 
finally  selected  list  under  the  “80  percent 
dominant  supplier  formula”  in  the  special 
European  Common  Market  authority  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  trade  legislation  a  defini¬ 
tive  list  of  the  commodity  groups  which 
would  be  included  under  the  special  EEC 
authority  can  only  be  compiled  (1)  at  a 
future  date  which  approaches  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  negotiations,  and  (2)  after  data 
have  been  assembled  for  world  trade  in  a 
representative  period,  selected  from  the 
years  since  January  1,  1957,  as  determined 
by  the  President.  Such  period  may  include 
1961,  1962,  and/or  1963,  for  which  trade 
statistics  are  not  yet  available.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  bill’s  requirements,  some  com¬ 
modity  groups  included  in  the  attached 
illustrative  list  for  1960  may  not  be  included 
in  the  final  list  and  others  may  be  added, 
depending  upon  what  the  trade  figures  show 
for  the  actual  representative  period  selected. 

The  list  of  commodities  to  be  actually 
offered  in  negotiation  under  the  special  EEC 
authority,  as  distinguished  from  the  maxi¬ 
mum  list  of  commodities  which  could  be 
included  as  described  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs,  would  only  be  put  together  after 
public  hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  reported  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  its  views  concerning  the  impact  on 
American  employment,  productive  facilities, 
and  profits  from  anticipated  reductions  in 
duties  on  such  commodities.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law,  items  on  which  escape  clause  or 
national  security  action  has  been  taken  must 
be  withheld  from  negotiation.  In  addition, 
the  President  may  withhold  such  other  items, 
where  he  deems  such  action  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  economy. 
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List  of  SITC,  revised,  commodity  groups  of  which  exports  from  the  United  Stales  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  5  other  possible  EEC  member  European  countries 
combined  total  80  percent  or  more  of  free  world  exports  in  1960  1 


[Values  of  U.S.  trade  with  the  free  world,  values  of  exports  to  the  free  world  from  the  EEC  and  5  other  possible  EEC 
member  European  countries,  and  values  of  their  imports  from  each  other,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


SITC,. 

revised, 

group 

No. 

Commodity  group 

Percent 
of  free 
world 
exports 
from 
United 
States, 
EEC, 
and  5 
others 

U.S. 
exports 
to  tree 
world 

U.S. 

imports 

from 

free 

world 

U.S.  net 
trade 
with 
free 
world 

EEC 
and  5 
others’ 
exports 
to  free 
world, 
exclud¬ 
ing  EEC 
plus  5 
intra¬ 
trade 

U.S. 
imports 
from 
EEC 
and  5 
others 

EEC 
and  5 
others’ 
imports 
from 
United 
States 

734 

Aircraft . . . . 

97 

1,227 

53 

1, 174 

259 

20 

425 

862 

Photographic  and  cinemato¬ 
graphic  supplies,  except 
cameras _ _ 

93 

62 

29 

33 

93 

28 

13 

321 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquettes _ 

92 

360 

4 

366 

133 

197 

613 

Fur  skins.. . . . 

91 

16 

9 

7 

21 

8 

6 

732 

Road  motor  vehicles . . 

91 

1,237 

643 

594 

2,671 

596 

76 

091 

Margarine  and  shortenings _ 

90 

47 

1 

46 

42 

(s) 

38 

664 

Glass,  excluding  glassware . 

89 

34 

54 

-20 

140 

44 

5 

533 

Pigments  and  paints  _ 

88 

77 

4 

73 

117 

3 

20 

*552 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and 
cleansing  preparations _ 

88 

74 

8 

66 

144 

7 

7 

731 

Railway  vehicles _ _ 

87 

126 

1 

125 

157 

0 

1 

062 

Sugar  confectionery  and  other 
sugar  preparations _ 

86 

10 

15 

-5 

37 

12 

1 

111 

Nonalcoholic  beverages _ 

86 

1 

0 

36 

1 

13 

0 

27 

715 

Metalworking  machinery _ 

86 

352 

316 

365 

95 

733 

Road  vehicles,  excluding 
motor _ _ _ 

86 

24 

33 

-9 

124 

25 

1 

712 

Agricultural  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  tractors _ _ 

85 

620 

136 

384 

414 

38 

30 

891 

Musical  instruments,  sound 
recorders,  and  parts _ _ 

85 

57 

45 

12 

122 

34 

19 

612 

Leather  manufactures _ _  ... 

83 

6 

5 

1 

19 

2 

0 

512 

Organic  chemicals.  ...  _ 

82 

266 

54 

212 

324 

26 

176 

711 

Power  generating  machinery, 
excluding  electric..  ..  ... 

82 

280 

24 

256 

649 

17 

130 

*599 

Miscellaneous  chemicals,  in 
eluding  plastics  and  insecti 
cides..  ...  ....  _. 

81 

682 

40 

642 

522 

20 

188 

621 

Materials  of  rubber . . 

81 

6 

0 

6 

42 

(4) 

9 

714 

Office  machinery _ _ 

81 

207 

67 

140 

211 

52 

69 

*  716 

Industrial  machinery,  except 
power  generating  and  metal¬ 
working.  .  . 

81 

1,  817 

170 

1,647 

1,966 

92 

340 

122 

Tobacco  manufactures . . 

80 

97 

1 

96 

56 

1 

11 

629 

Articles  of  rubber _ _ 

80 

152 

*47 

105 

229 

*25 

13 

*721 

Electric  machinery _ ...  .. 

80 

1,066 

284 

782 

1,535 

122 

216 

Total,  80  percent  and 
above  (26  groups) . 

8,803 

1,763 

7,040 

10, 395 

1,199 

2,086 

i  The  free-world  export  value  used  in  these  calculations  includes  total  exports  of  all  countries  of  the  free  world 
with  the  exception  of  (1)  exports  from  the  present  European  Economic  Community  member  countries  (Belgium, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  Netherlands)  and  5  other  possible  member  countries 
(Denmark,  Greece,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  United  Kingdom)  to  each  other;  and  (2)  exports  fr  om  the  free  world 
countries  to  countries  dominated  or  controlled  by  international  communism  (Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  China  (mainland  Communist),  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Outer 
Mongolia,  and  Cuba). 

Commodity  groups  are  taken  from  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised,  of  the  United  Nations 
except  as  noted  below. 

*  Less  than  $500,000. 

*  This  is  an  original  SITC  group  number  which  was  used  because  separate  data  are  not  available  according  to  the 
SITC,  revised,  numbers.  Groups  552,  599,  716,  and  721  have  been  expanded  to  13  group  numbers  in  the  SITC, 
revised.  If  data  were  available  for  1960,  a  large  proportion  of  the  13  groups  would  appear  separately  on  the  list. 

*  U.S.  import  statistics  for  articles  of  rubber  include  materials  of  rubber. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you,  sir,  on  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  finest  presentations  of  a  proposal  that 
I  have  heard  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  since  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

I  know  you  were  somewhat  hesitant  to 
take  as  much  time  as  you  have  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  case;  but  I  want  you  to  under¬ 


stand,  sir,  that  we  fully  recognize  that  as  the 
leading  proponent  in  the  Cabinet  for  this 
program  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  the  detail  that  you  have. 

You  have  presented  to  us  a  very  forceful 
statement  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Secretary  Hodges.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  had  a  lot  of  good  help. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  King. 


Mr.  King.  I  must  agree  with  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Secretary.  It  seems  to  be  usual  with  you 
to  make  your  position  clear. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  tried  through  the 
years  to  avoid  being  burdened  with  regional 
considerations  in  connection  with  trade  pro¬ 
posals  that  have  been  before  this  committee 
on  many  occasions.  I  was  interested  in  what 
you  had  to  say  about  the  west  coast's  great 
tuna  fisheries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  offered  for  the  record  during 
hearings  on  this  bill  about  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  exports  one-sixth  of  its 
agricultural  products.  The  statement 
that  1  of  every  6  acres  now  farmed 
is  supported  by  export  markets  is  becom¬ 
ing  cliche.  We  must  temper  this  volume 
of  export  with  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  current  agricultural  exports  are 
subsidized  in  varying  degrees.  At  the 
same  time,  a  very  competent  witness 
came  before  the  committee  and  sub¬ 
mitted  information  for  the  record  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  United  States,  during  fiscal 
year  1961,  also  accounted  for  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  world’s  agricultural  imports. 
This  is  fact  which  has  escaped  appro¬ 
priate  notice.  In  fiscal  year  1961,  about 
55  percent  of  our  agricultural  imports 
were  duty  free.  For  the  45  percent  of  the 
imports  which  were  dutiable,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  for  all  agricultural 
imports — free  and  dutiable — average  6 
percent.  More  than  half  this  volume  of 
agricultural  imports,  53  percent  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  came  from  10  countries  none  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Most  of  us  think  of  agriculture  in 
terms  of  the  supported  basic  commod¬ 
ities,  livestock,  and  commodities  proc¬ 
essed  either  from  basics  or  livestock.  We 
fail  to  comprehend  the  very  substantial 
volume  of  business  carried  on  in  our 
domestic  trade  which  is  not  supported 
under  any  Government  program.  This 
category,  principally  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  has  also  suffered  from  rising  im¬ 
ports  in  recent  years.  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  record  a  summary  of  aver¬ 
age  imports  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
millions  of  pounds  per  item,  averaging 
the  years  1950  through  1955.  The  table 
will  show  very  substantial  increases  in  all 
these  categories  from  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  to  imports  during  the  years  1959  to 
1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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(K)  U.S.  imports — Selected  items  pursuant  with  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  U.S. 

Congress,  July  1,  1960 

Trends:  Data  for  the  past  decade  on  total  US.  imports  of  products  considered  in  detail  in 
this  report  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Product 

Average 
1950-51  to 
1954-55  or 
1951-55 

1955-56 
or  1956 

1956-57 
or  1957 

1957-58 
or  1958 

1958-59 
or  1959 

1959-60 
or  1960 

Cantaloups  1 . . . . . . . 

18.2 

51.9 

50.2 

44.0 

56.5 

79.4 

Watermelons  1 _ _ _ _ 

11.8 

37.7 

24.5 

43.5 

68.0 

72.0 

Miscellaneous  melons  1 _ _ _ __ 

8.9 

15. 1 

11.0 

12.7 

20.3 

35.5 

Snap  beans _ 

1.4 

2.3 

6.3 

6.5 

8. 1 

6.9 

Garlic  1 _ _ _ 

19.8 

17.3 

17.8 

21.5 

24.2 

23.5 

Onions  1 _ 

25.6 

26.4 

27.0 

64.6 

59.1 

31.  1 

Tomatoes . . . . 

165.8 

82. 1 

120.  9 

270.4 

242.5 

309.1 

Cucumbers . . . . .. . 

22.6 

42. 1 

40.8 

45. 1 

34.7 

65.7 

Eggplant . . - - - 

2.2 

2.0 

1.9 

3.5 

3.4 

4.8 

Peppers _ 

15.5 

5.3 

9.5 

17.  1 

17.8 

21.4 

Squash _ 

.3 

(2) 

.5 

.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1  Calendar-year  basis. 

2  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

Note. — Imports  of  ail  the  products  shown  above  were  significantly  larger  in  each  of  the  last  3  years  than  average 
annual  imports  in  1951-55.  Comparing  the  data  for  1980  (or  1959-60)  with  the  annual  average  for  1951-55  (or  1950-51 
to  1954-55),  imports  of  watermelons  increased  by  510  percent;  snap  beans  by  393  percent;  cantaloups  by  336  percent; 
miscellaneous  melons  and  squash  by  about  300  percent;  and  cucumbers  by  191  percent.  Imports  of  eggplant  and 
tomatoes  approximately  doubled;  and  imports  of  peppers,  onions,  and  garlic  increased  by  38,  21,  and  19  percent, 
respectively. 

Source:  P.  19,  Investigation  332-39  Resolution,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
July  1, 1960. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  table  No.  6,  found  at  page  29 
of  the  Quantity  Indexes  of  U.S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exports  and  Imports,  for  January 


1960,  together  with  additions  which  have 
been  made  therein  in  handwriting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  6. — Agricultural  imports:  Quantity  indexes  of  principal  commodity  groups,  United  States,  by  calendar  years,  1924-61 


[Calendar  years  1952-54=100] 


Year 

Total  i 

Supplementary 2 

Complementary  1 

Total 

Animal  products 

Grains 

and 

feeds 

Vegetable 
oils  and 
oilseeds 

Sugar, 
molasses 
and 
sirups  8 

Tobacco, 

unmanu¬ 

factured 

Total 

Cocoa, 
coffee, 
and  tea  3 

Rubber 
and 
allied 
gums  3 

Total  > 

Dairy 

products 

Hides 

and 

skins 

Meats 
and 
meat 
products  3 

Wool  ex¬ 
cluding 
free  in 
bond  4 * 

1944 _ 

86 

119 

19 

179 

204 

260 

96 

89 

79 

1945 _ _ 

79 

98 

24 

123 

248 

71 

86 

76 

1946. . . . . 

94 

101 

48 

136 

296 

20 

98 

61 

1947 _ 

95 

89 

93 

19 

112 

18 

157 

7 

132 

103 

97 

99 

96 

103 

1948 _ 

102 

93 

119 

46 

141 

52 

153 

21 

122 

82 

86 

108 

105 

107 

1949 _ _ _ 

99 

88 

88 

54 

111 

42 

99 

56 

110 

95 

86 

106 

112 

96 

1950 _ _ _ 

106 

107 

127 

93 

166 

67 

152 

62 

139 

95 

90 

105 

97 

117 

1951 _ 

105 

108 

128 

89 

131 

90 

161 

88 

112 

93 

103 

103 

104 

107 

1952 _ _ _ 

106 

107 

117 

109 

106 

92 

140 

119 

101 

100 

100 

106 

103 

117 

1953 . 

104 

103 

100 

104 

no 

103 

96 

112 

99 

102 

100 

104 

107 

95 

1954.... . . . 

90 

90 

83 

87 

84 

106 

64 

69 

100 

98 

100 

90 

90 

88 

1955 . . . . 

96 

92 

89 

95 

92 

101 

71 

42 

99 

106 

103 

99 

100 

94 

1956 . . . . 

99 

91 

80 

96 

100 

92 

61 

54 

99 

108 

111 

103 

108 

85 

1957 _ _ _ 

98 

94 

87 

94 

81 

110 

43 

56 

101 

105 

113 

100 

105 

82 

1958 . . . 

101 

109 

120 

107 

91 

180 

45 

47 

97 

121 

124 

95 

101 

70 

1959 _ 

110 

110 

122 

118 

123 

183 

61 

37 

105 

116 

134 

110 

116 

84 

I960 _ _ _ 

103 

105 

103 

116 

93 

154 

47 

31 

104 

123 

139 

102 

112 

60 

1961 . . 

107 

107 

120 

136 

86 

183 

54 

34 

108 

107 

144 

106 

118 

57 

1  Based  on  251  classifications. 

2  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  consist  of  all  imports  similar  to  agricultural 

commodities  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States,  together  with  all  other  agri¬ 

cultural  imports  interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent  with  such  U.S.  commodi¬ 

ties.  Complementary  imports  include  all  others,  about  97  percent  of  which  consists 

of  rubber,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  beans,  raw  silk,  wool  for  carpets,  bananas,  and  spices. 


5  Not  calculated  prior  to  1947. 

1  1942-45  includes  wool  (ordinarily  dutiable)  imported  free  as  an  act  of  international 
courtesy. 

5  Prior  to  1930  includes  molasses;  beginning  in  1947  includes  molasses  and  sirups. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  table  No.  7  in 
the  publication  entitled  “Foreign  Agri¬ 


cultural  Trade  of  the  United  States: 
Statistical  Report  for  Calendar  Year 
1961.”  The  table  appears  on  pages  32 
and  33. 


There  being  no  objection,  table  No.  7 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Table  7  — Imports  ( for  consumption) :  Value  of  selected  agriculhiral  commodities  and  groups,  averages  19SB-S9  to  1956-59  and  annually 

to/'y  i  n i  '  “ 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year  ended  Dee.  31 

Supplementary 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Supplementary 

Animals, 

live 

Dairy 

products 

Hides 

and 

skins 

Meats 

Wool, 
unmanu¬ 
factured, 
exclud¬ 
ing  free 
in  bond 

Total  ani¬ 
mals  and 
animal 
products 

Animals, 

live 

Dairy 

products 

Hides 

and 

skins 

Meats 

Wool, 
l1  nu- 
faetured, 
exclud¬ 
ing  free 
in  bond 

Total  ani¬ 
mals  and 
animal 
products 

Average: 

1935-39 . 

1940-44 . 

1945-49 . . 

1950-54 . . 

1955-59 . 

Annual: 

1947 . . 

1948.... . 

1949.  _ _ 

1950.  . 

16,602 
23,887 
48,682 
42,  664 
75,  576 

21, 813 
86,583 
69,  230 
82,  210 

15,068 
8,769 
17, 951 
38,  669 
43,  826 

12, 687 
22,  725 
22,471 
34, 356 

49, 196 
66, 626 
75, 626 
83, 036 
59,  795 

83, 849 
105, 496 
69,944 
114, 103 

19, 855 
19, 374 
35,364 
145,  979 
229, 671 

12,147 
78,  111 
61,  552 
96, 436 

24,887 
193, 780 
197, 420 
303,  968 
115, 076 

159,  582 
214,  286 
165,  360 
282,  396 

160,  993 
349,  567 
436,  760 
695,  727 
577,  520 

353, 912 
579,  542 
452,  908 
700,  710 

A  nnual— Continued 
1961 . . 

1952  . . . . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955. . . . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . '. . 

1960  . 

1961  preliminary. 

62, 392 
17, 740 
28,925 
22, 055 
33, 606 
22,  528 
77,  236 
146,  653 
97,857 
76, 072 
105,  439 

38,798 
45, 392 
38,804 
35,996 
40,829 
42,  213 
41,171 
45,440 
49,  477 
49,  896 
54,335 

126,965 
55,  891 
68, 153 
50,062 
63,125 
62,905 
46,750 
61,  767 
84,427 
67,606 
61,  266 

165,  291 
139, 087 
161,  876 
167,  203 
148,  493 
129,  481 
167,  328 
320, 189 
382,  863 
311,073 
371,  697 

590,  492 
299, 103 
202,  810 
145,  041 
151,817 
128,  903 
109, 194 
84,  431 
101,  033 
84, 965 
89,  961 

1,  088,  571 
660,622 
557,  873 
470,  859 
481,  367 
444,  874 
496,  740 
700.  277 
764,  344 
644, 183 
736,  754 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Supplementary 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Supplementary 

Cotton, 

excluding 

linters 

Fruits 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Grains 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Feeds 

and 

fodders  1 

Nuts  and 
prepar 
rations 

Sugar, 

cane 

Cotton, 

excluding 

linters 

Fruits 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Grains 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Feeds 

and 

fodders  1 

Nuts  and 
prepa¬ 
rations 

Sugar, 

cane 

Average: 

1935-39 . . 

1940-44 . 

1945-49 _ 

1950-54 _ 

1955-59 . 

Annual: 

1947 . . . 

1948.. . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

10, 176 
14, 125 
35, 568 
33, 739 
32,  271 

51, 911 
38,030 
19, 130 
36, 810 
39, 671 

13, 099 
17, 205 
45, 088 
62. 912 
68,  721 

39, 161 
51,421 
45,  721 
66,645 
59,847 

56, 121 
99, 313 
42, 969 
127, 164 
69,  262 

6,471 
28, 873 
75, 311 
78,  443 
131, 428 

11,341 

15,623 

21,104 

45,393 

21,524 

13, 050 
19,  740 
24,334 
33,534 
42,436 

15, 998 
13, 859 
49, 420 
53, 362 
64, 384 

47, 170 
69, 538 
47, 949 
56, 973 
57,  208 

142, 556 
154, 315 
298, 857 
404,  200 
465,  463 

410, 516 
313, 061 
372, 171 
381, 187 
387, 182 

Annual—  Continued 
1952.1.... . 

1953  . . 

1954  . . 

1955  _ _ 

1956  . . . 

1957  _ _ _ 

1958  _ 

1959. . . 

1960  _ 

1961  preliminary.. 

33,337 
33, 218 
25,  657 
36, 855 
19,  563 
59, 064 
26,036 
19, 839 
23, 187 
31,064 

62, 107 
70, 712 
65,249 
63, 097 
67,  436 
69,  932 
65,  675 
77,  565 
88, 031 
87, 737 

165, 701 
169,285 
90,963 
60,  717 
80,081 
83,937 
65,  907 
55,  669 
54,524 
54,  430 

74,895 
40, 598 
35, 503 
20, 149 
20, 067 
22,372 
23,  679 
21,351 
16, 195 
15,  905 

49, 249 
55,233 
49, 149 
73, 132 
60,757 
58,  439 
62,200 
67,  391 
69,  443 
61,  813 

416,  405 
425,  393 
410,  831 
415,090 
436,  717 
459,  425 
520,029 
490, 056 
507,  221 
457,  .502 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Supplementary 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Supplementary 

Molasses 

and 

sugar 

sirup 

Oil¬ 

seeds 

Oils,  veg¬ 
etable,  ex¬ 
pressed 

Tobacco, 

leaf 

Vege¬ 
tables 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Total 

vegetable 

products 

Molasses 

and 

sugar 

sirup 

Oil¬ 

seeds 

Oils,  veg¬ 
etable,  ex¬ 
pressed 

Tobacco, 

leaf 

Vege¬ 
tables 
and  prep¬ 
arations 

Total 

vegetable 

products 

Average: 

1935-39. . 

1940-44 . . 

1945-49.. . 

1950-54 . 

1955-59. . 

Annual: 

1947.. . 

1948  . . 

1949  _ _ _ 

1950  . . 

1951. . 

12, 389 
30,  649 
23,377 

39,  288 

40,  087 

23,385 

41,  504 
18,  313 
19,257 
48,650 

40, 471 
40,062 
94,524 
79,  375 
55,  777 

139, 280 
150,  782 
95, 178 
105,  660 
104,112 

77, 139 
45, 493 
82,  655 
97,  073 
89,  513 

117, 379 
103,  636 
70,  014 
109,  498 
107,  567 

30, 653 
41, 046 
77, 072 
76,  558 
89, 029 

85, 703 
75, 397 
70, 357 
73,424 
81,506 

19,645 
24, 600 
52,046 

51,  678 
69, 257 

52, 666 
60,236 

52,  439 
46.  512 
52, 894 

469,884 
537, 414 
903, 434 

1, 181, 610 

1, 172, 100 

1,  051,  995 

1, 038,  593 
987, 191 

1, 104,  059 
1,230,044 

A  nnual —  Continued 

1952 . 

1953... . . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . . 

1957  . 

1958  . . 

1959  . . 

1960  . . 

1961  preliminary. 

51, 052 
38,  971 
38,  509 
39, 446 
40,398 
39, 964 
43,  934 
36, 692 
41,269 
27,  620 

56, 181 
68, 642 
62,  281 
64,981 
48, 460 
48, 162 
53,440 
70,843 
68, 096 
55,248 

95, 667 
92,680 
79, 952 
74,887 
81, 376 
96,613 
93,  745 
100,944 
93,017 
90, 216 

75, 437 
76, 092 
76,330 
78,  636 
82,  503 
87,689 
95, 886 
100,  432 
103, 284 
101,687 

55, 304 
56,  965 
46,  715 
43,042 
51, 914 
55,  925 
74,  206 
71, 198 
80, 049 
78, 091 

1,241,652 
1,  245,  202 
1,087,091 
1, 069,  073 
1,103,867 
1,198,  916 
1,237,589 
1,251,056 
1,274, 035 
1,201,776 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year  ended  Dee.  31 

Complementary 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Complementary 

Silk,  raw 

Wool, 
free  in 
bond 

Bananas 

Cocoa  or 
cacao 
beans 

Coffee 2 

Rubber, 

crude 

Silk,  raw 

Wool, 
free  in 
bond 

Bananas 

Cocoa  or 
cacao 
beans 

Coffee  2 

Rubber, 

crude 

Average: 

1935-39. . . 

1940-44 . . 

1945-49 . . 

1950-54 . . 

1955-59.. . . 

Annual: 

1947  . . 

1948  . . 

1949  . . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

102,883 
37, 374 
28, 150 
26,  087 
26, 173 

15,  709 
15,400 
7,272 
20, 565 
19,485 

25,469 
22, 780 
56,490 

104,  392 

105,  348 

49, 362 
93, 387 
56, 863 
145, 438 
123, 015 

29, 206 
22, 289 
44,  622 
59, 631 
70, 217 

49,  586 
49, 959 
52, 682 
65, 643 
54,493 

31, 936 
36, 003 
114, 638 

192,  358 
160, 273 

152, 359 

193,  721 
124, 485 
167,  218 
196, 850 

139, 726 
221,  741 
581, 065 

1, 356, 053 

1, 288, 000 

598, 699 
697, 305 
793, 438 

1, 091, 480 

1, 358, 341 

167, 029 
194,  661 
241,  661 
495, 990 
364, 052 

318, 232 
309, 209 
240, 312 
458,  241 
809, 330 

Annual— Continued 

1952  . 

1953  . . . 

1954. . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958.... . 

1969 . 

1960  . . 

1961  preliminary. r 

33, 625 
26,084 
30, 675 
33,  648 
32,444 
24, 575 
15,  572 
24, 728 
27,227 
27, 105 

83, 108 
92,940 
77, 461 
108, 538 
113, 517 
101, 798 
79, 598 
123,290 
111,950 
107, 759 

55,494 
67,225 
65, 301 
66,  471 
68,016 
69,  788 
69,388 
77, 424 
78,639 
77,467 

178, 275 
167,311 
252, 134 
184, 833 
144, 434 
134,  705 
172, 458 
164, 937 
143, 188 
159, 479 

1, 375,  686 
1,468,878 
1, 485, 883 
1, 366, 800 
1,439,076 
1, 376, 289 
1,170,687 

1, 097, 150 
1, 002, 626 
964, 017 

618, 821 
331, 498 
262,061 
442, 372 
398, 127 
349, 422 
247, 771 
382, 566 
321,  686 
216,  553 

1  Excludes  barley,  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


Beginning  1953,  Includes  Imports  through  the  customs  district  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  table  No.  2, 
with  additions,  which  appears  on  pages 


15  and  16  of  the  publication  entitled 
“Quantity  Indexes  of  U.S.  Agricultural 
Exports  and  Imports,  Revised  January 
1960.” 


September  18 

There  being  no  objection,  table  No.  2 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  2. — Agricultural  exports:  Quantity  indexes  of  principal  commodity  groups,  United  States,  by  calendar  years,  1924-61 

[Calendar  years  1952-54=100] 


Year 

Total 1 

Animal  products 

Cotton  and 
linters 

Tobacco, 

unmanu¬ 

factured 

Grains  and 
feeds 

Vegetable 
oils  and  oil 
seeds 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Total 

Dairy 
products  5 

Poultry 
and  poultry 
products  2 

Animal 
lats  2 

Meats 
and  meat 
products  2 

1924... . 

111 

170 

182 

99 

69 

8 

75 

1925 _ 

108 

135 

229 

90 

51 

9 

69 

1926 _ 

112 

119 

247 

93 

55 

6 

79 

1927 _ 

120 

110 

254 

98 

70 

10 

91 

1928— 

112 

98 

240 

120 

55 

9 

96 

1929 _ 

101 

100 

209 

116 

51 

7 

104 

1930 . . 

89 

91 

184 

115 

36 

6 

89 

1931... 

87 

72 

193 

107 

32 

5 

102 

1932 

92 

57 

252 

78 

23 

8 

88 

1933 _ 

84 

55 

236 

86 

11 

6 

78 

1934 _ 

65 

46 

163 

87 

11 

4 

72 

1935 _ 

61 

22 

166 

80 

7 

2 

89 

1936 _ 

57 

21 

152 

86 

7 

3 

76 

1937 _ 

65 

25 

163 

89 

19 

4 

74 

1938 _ 

74 

28 

125 

103 

56 

4 

107 

1939 _ 

64 

•  37 

129 

69 

31 

15 

96 

1940 _ 

47 

30 

104 

46 

20 

10 

47 

1941 . . 

42 

115 

32 

60 

18 

11 

66 

1942 _ 

53 

234 

29 

54 

12 

11 

51 

1943 _ 

74 

301 

43 

90 

16 

38 

73 

1944  . 

67 

287 

27 

63 

17 

37 

86 

1945... 

79 

186 

68 

101 

48 

15 

100 

1946— _ 

113 

247 

109 

142 

73 

17 

117 

1947 . . 

116 

158 

285 

216 

41 

282 

74 

111 

138 

22 

138 

1948 _ 

97 

92 

210 

117 

31 

89 

77 

94 

118 

26 

106 

1949 _ 

120 

109 

187 

70 

82 

80 

139 

109 

129 

89 

70 

1950 _ 

106 

102 

154 

221 

72 

70 

154 

105 

86 

77 

84 

1951 _ 

124 

107 

156 

175 

94 

84 

138 

115 

138 

97 

82 

1952 _ 

106 

82 

64 

99 

99 

90 

110 

87 

127 

71 

99 

1953 _ 

93 

102 

111 

95 

99 

104 

77 

114 

95 

82 

96 

1954 _ 

101 

116 

126 

106 

102 

106 

113 

99 

78 

147 

105 

1955.... . 

113 

183 

318 

126 

117 

128 

68 

118 

110 

170 

110 

1956 . . 

153 

199 

325 

152 

131 

180 

123 

112 

160 

215 

140 

1957 _ 

166 

174 

244 

122 

113 

194 

187 

110 

161 

235 

139 

1958 . . 

145 

147 

230 

131 

89 

112 

124 

106 

158 

217 

135 

1959 _ _ 

154 

153 

159 

246 

127 

132 

99 

102 

180 

300 

139 

1960. . . 

194 

157 

122 

322 

140 

138 

202 

109 

210 

340 

143 

1961— . 

193 

170 

158 

429 

124 

133 

172 

110 

236 

280 

142 

1  Based  on  261  classifications  (commodity  groups  and  total  index  include  commodi-  2  Not  calculated  prior  to  1947. 
ties  shipped  as  food  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies  starting 
1949). 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  table  No.  4, 
which  appears  on  pages  15  to  18,  inclu¬ 


sive,  of  the  publication  entitled  “Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
Statistical  Report  for  Calendar  Year 
1961.” 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  No. 
4  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


1935-39  to  1955-59  and  annually  1947 


Table  4. —  Domestic  exports:  Quantity  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  and  groups,  averages 

to  1961 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Cattle 

for 

breeding 

Cheese 

Evapora¬ 
ted  milk, 
unsweet¬ 
ened 

Con¬ 

densed 

milk, 

sweet¬ 

ened 

Nonfat 

dry 

milk 

Dried 

whole 

milk 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

sands 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39 . . 

2 

1,281 

25, 971 

4, 586 

2,735 

3, 117 

1940-44 . . 

5 

170,  793 

429, 124 

43, 207 

123,  969 

21, 363 

1945-49... . . 

15 

150,  415 

500,  771 

99,  486 

201,  220 

101, 576 

1950-54 _ 

9 

33,  490 

143,  052 

21, 142 

148, 912 

50,  571 

1955-59 . . 

Annual: 

26 

133, 308 

139, 950 

31, 766 

617,  722 

37,  811 

1947 . . 

9 

177, 461 

469, 945 

108, 158 

283,  072 

101,  660 

1948. . . 

7 

95,  592 

316,  520 

110, 118 

159, 155 

100,  534 

1949. . 

4 

98,  021 

249,  529 

78, 330 

214, 498 

81,393 

1950 _ _ 

6 

47, 490 

150, 148 

27,896 

229,  450 

62,  550 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Cattle 

for 

breeding 

Cheese 

Evapora¬ 
ted  milk, 
unsweet¬ 
ened 

Con¬ 

densed 

milk, 

sweet¬ 

ened 

Nonfat 

dry 

milk 

Dried 

whole 

milk 

Annual— Continued 
1961 

Thou¬ 

sands 

6 

1,000 
pounds 
79, 640 
3, 811 

5,  912 

1,000 
pounds 
203, 352 
97, 095 
133,245 

i  ,000 

pounds 
28, 870 

1,000 
pounds 
122,  543 
58, 728 

1,000 
pounds 
59, 496 
42,  319 
46, 070 
42,  421 
45, 891 

1952. . 

7 

29.  553 

1953 . . . . 

11 

17, 979 
1,412 
8,012 
39, 851 
37,  868 
34,  981 
38, 117 
41, 896 

98,097 

1954 _ _ 

17 

i  30, 597 

2 148, 183 
•  176, 320 
>  172, 458 

1  155,  035 

131,418 

2  235,  743 

1955 . . 

25 

154, 800 
170, 101 

2  487,  578 

2  622, 243 

1956. . 

24 

40,  483 

1957.. . 

37 

164,388 

2  655,  646 

2  659,  772 

2  663, 371 

48, 225 

1958_ . . . 

24 

1  127,  480 

28,  691 

1959 

19 

1 14,  545 
>  9, 136 

2  82,  981 

2  101,  526 

25,  764 

I960 _ 

27 

2  446, 749 

2  730, 387 

28, 072 

1961  preliminary. 

21 

>  8, 821 

2  92, 260 

46,  928 

17,464 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  4— Domestic  exports:  Quantity  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  and  groups,  averages  1985-S9  to  1955-59  and  annualhi  1947 

to  1961 — Continued 


Year  ended 

Dec.  31 

Butter, 

except 

dehy¬ 

drated 

Beef  and 
veal 

Pork 

Variety 
meats 3 

Poultry 

meat 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39 _ _ 

1,370 

13,  764 

89, 003 

17, 190 

1.822 

1940-44 _ _ 

41.726 

27,001 

646, 997 

6,  201 

1,556 

1945-49 . 

7,  910 

142,  628 

187, 140 

2, 599 

11,910 

1950-54 _ 

10, 102 

23, 083 

73.  913 

16, 810 

13, 732 

1955-59 . . 

Annual: 

56, 107 

54,124 

69, 017 

84, 103 

58, 306 

1947 _ 

11,036 

159, 108 

59, 457 

6,227 

16,  260 

1948 _ _ 

5,768 

15, 406 

28, 640 

1,687 

7, 199 

1949 _ 

4,174 

3,  215 

19,  604 

59, 649 

2,908 

8,689 

1950 . . 

16,  519 

58,  258 

1,831 

10, 178 

1951. . . 

7,127 

11,608 

82,  250 

2,923 

16, 450 

Total 
meats  3 


1,000 
pounds 
129, 986 
1,091,955 
625,  644 
155,  505 
287,  698 

476,  526 
173, 519 
137,  263 
111,120 
147, 095 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31 


Annual — Continued 

1962 . 

1953 . . 

1954-  . . 

1955—  . . 

1956.: . . . 

1957 . . . 

1958... _ _ 

1959  . . 

1960  _ _ 

1961  preliminary 


Butter, 

except 

dehy¬ 

drated 


1,000 
pounds 
914 
362 
i  38, 894 
1  126, 650 
1  102,762 
i  6, 078 
23,616 
21,427 
1,534 
738 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Eggs  in 
the  shell 

Hides 

and 

skins 

Lard 

Inedible 
tallow  and 
greases 

Cotton, 
excluding 
linters  * 

Fruits, 

canned 

\ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

dozen 

pieces 

pounds 

pounds 

bales 

pounds 

1935-39 _ 

2,  215 

2, 143 

165, 636 

15, 042 

5, 345 

307, 451 

1940-44 _ 

9,221 

803 

568,  256 

17,  598 

1,745 

82,  627 

1945-49.. . . 

28,362 

1.934 

446,  945 

130, 914 

3,476 

120,684 

1950-54 . . 

35, 154 

3,633 

535,  261 

845, 735 

4,380 

132,  710 

1955-59 . 

Annual: 

35,087 

9,615 

533,  570 

1,  356, 405 

4,448 

314,  844 

1947 . . 

38, 137 

3,035 

380,  735 

77, 103 

2,  747 

225, 838 

1948 _ _ 

24,  951 

2,076 

271, 835 

95, 832 

2,825 

65, 978 

1949. _ _ 

18,  445 

2,685 

613,  698 

447, 772 

5, 152 

82,  271 

1950 . 

19, 428 

1,735 

466, 065 

545, 385 

5,714 

87,  886 

I  • 


Beef  and 
veal 


1,000 
pounds 
14, 734 
38, 730 
33,824 
40, 664 
89, 291 
88,  536 
24,  772 
27, 358 
29, 391 
29,  906 


Pork 


1,000 
pounds 
96, 755 
79,408 
52,  893 
66,323 
75,  571 
78,000 
54, 248 
70,  944 
69, 365 
68,  320 


Variety 
moats  3 


1,000 
pounds 
4, 345 
29, 030 
45, 923 
69,  536 
99,  427 
91,179 
69,  417 
90,956 
118, 196 
123,  464 


Poultry 

meat 


1,000 
pounds 
8,654 
16, 689 
16, 687 
27, 978 
44, 541 
41,824 
51,418 
125,  768 
176,  545 
248, 049 


Total 
meats  3 


1,000 
pounds 
150,  728 
189,  751 
178,  832 
228, 938 
330,  698 
326,  669 
219,  742 
332,  541 
412,  816 
483,  854 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 


Annual— Continued 

1951 _ 

1952. _ _ 

1953  . . 

1954  _ 

1955  _ _ _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  prelim  inary  . 


Eggs  in 

Hides 

Inedible 

the  shell 

and 

Lard 

tallow  and 

skins 

greases 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dozen 

pieces 

pounds 

pounds 

27, 029 

1,306 

688,  507 

550,  260 

41, 700 

2, 430 

633,  745 

758, 436 

39,  658 

4,  380 

422, 591 

1,205,311 

47, 953 

8,  314 

465,  397 

1, 169,  281 

49,  725 

10, 278 

562, 071 

1,304,  831 

44,  721 

8,878 

611,  394 

1,  502, 073 

31,  726 

11, 166 

501,374 

1,391, 147 

28,  882 

9,  832 

388,  850 

1,119, 738 

20,  381 

7,921 

604, 162 

1,  464,  236 

17,  547 

11,373 

620, 010 

1,704,523 

14,  678 

12,610 

418, 637 

1,813,901 

Cotton, 
excluding 
lintors  * 


1,000 
bales 
5, 126 
4, 069 
2,  842 
4, 148 
2,  487 
4,554 
6,927 
4,  598 
3,673 
7,532 
6,  392 


Fruits, 

canned 


1,000 
-pounds 
99. 579 
128, 986 
135, 208 
211,893 
225.  643 
318,622 
315,  753 
366, 167 
348, 037 
387,  679 
446,  282 


Fruits,  fresh 


Year  ended  Dee.  31 

Apples 

Grajres 

Grape¬ 

fruit 

Lemons 

and 

limes 

Oranges 
and  tan¬ 
gerines 

Pears 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39 _ 

470,  221 

58, 377 

77, 373 

47,  662 

446, 006 

132,  238 

1940-44 . . 

43,  227 

52, 526 

75,  529 

39,094 

410, 718 

15,  637 

1945-49 _ 

121,593 

75,  693 

154,  839 

29,084 

556,  798 

52, 187 

1950-54.. . . 

111.716 

104,  261 

120,  986 

47,  641 

633,  616 

35,  905 

1955-59 _ 

Annual: 

136, 877 

157,  454 

163, 107 

170, 001 

644,  748 

59,  825 

1947 _ 

220, 067 

92,  389 

189,  550 

38, 608 

691,  407 

95,083 

1948 . . . 

94,  213 

66,  262 
93,  768 

167,  373 

9,912 

535, 023 

18,  765 

1949.. . . . 

85,  231 

122,  634 

9,  412 

395,  260 

20,  907 

1950 . . 

138, 614 

87,  456 

94,  448 

25,  005 

412,811 

40,  645 

1951 . 

170,  561 

102,  231 

121, 355 

38,607 

674,  616 

35, 375 

Fruits,  fresh 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 


Annual— Continued 

1952  _ 

1953  . 

1954  . . 

1956 . . 

1956  . . . 

1957  . . 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  preliminary. 


Apples 


1,000 
pounds 
110,  741 
53, 040 
79, 622 
104,  302 
100,  719 
139,  205 
201,889 
138,  212 
167,  573 
181,431 


Grapes 

Grape- 

Lemons 

Oranges 

fruit 

and 

and  tan- 

Pears 

limes 

gerines 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

120, 662 

132,  784 

49,  039 

644,  727 

31,651 

92,  917 

129,819 

47,  955 

809, 108 

34,438 

118,140 

156. 524 

77,  599 

726, 817 

37,414 

136.244 

146,  701 

131,300 

670, 154 

39,  707 

162,971 

176,894 

149,  098 

897, 877 

48,  736 

153,  034 

182,  314 

169,849 

718,  S31 

79,  867 

166,  209 

133, 063 

248, 292 

354, 926 

48, 874 

178, 810 

176,  561 

151,  764 

581,953 

81,  939 

194,644 

155,  442 

184,  428 

455,  423 

53,  460 

171,686 

223,  488 

222, 218 

437, 127 

69,  381 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 


Average: 

1935-39. 

1940-44. 

1945-49. 

1950-54. 

1955-59. 

Annual: 

1947.. .. 

1948.. .. 

1949.. .. 

1950.. .. 

1951 _ 


Fruits,  dried 


Prunes 


1,000 
pounds 
189, 473 
111,091 
157,591 
90,  467 
93,  467 

125,  437 
296,  544 
124,  915 
155,  686 
47,  925 


Raisins 

and 

currants 


1,000 
pounds 
129,  50 1 
131,  900 
160,  284 
140,  910 
90..451 

118,387 
264,  493 
158,  423 
1.50,  385 
77,  691 


Fruits 

juices 


1,000 
gallons 
2,642 
6,343 
16, 120 
23,  688 
33,  710 

16,  416 
17,252 
18, 128 
19,  826 
21,  066 


Rice 

(milled 

basis) 


1,000 
pounds 
202, 626 
444, 871 
850,  328 
1,  334,  239 
1,  552,  098 

963,  374 
868,  913 
1, 137,  050 
1, 085, 228 
1,  081,  576 


Wheat 
and  grain 

Fruits,  dried 

Rice 

Rye, 

grain 

equiv¬ 
alent  of 
flour  5 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Prunes 

Raisins 

and 

currants 

F  ruits 
juices 

(milled 

basis) 

Rye, 

grain 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tflOO 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

Annual— Continued 

pounds 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

bushels 

1, 541 

50, 182 

1952. . . 

101,  383 

190, 290 

25,  604 

1,  744, 134 

4, 480 

208 

32,  055 

1953 _ 

67,  718 

157,  813 

25,  783 

1, 535,  447 

4 

3, 903 

373,  781 

1954 _ 

79,724 

128, 371 

26, 163 

1,  224,  809 

1,075 

2,887 

325,  278 

1955 _ _ 

80,334 

118, 146 

28,  534 

1, 138, 184 

5,327 

6,983 

419,  342 

1956... . . 

1957 _ _ 

111,  245 
95,  657 

139,  650 
82,789 

33,  999 
37,  613 

i  2, 047, 089 
*  1,  729,  861 

10,  656 
6,236 

1,764 

491,  339 

1958. . . . 

118,244 

61,  336 
60,334 

36,289 

'  1,  290,  905 

7,289 

i,  no 

501,  536 

1959 _ . . . 

61,  857 

32,  113 

1  1,  554,  449 

6,406 

8,  460 

408,  727 

1960 _ 

.  81,  835 

113,005 

33,  316 

‘  2, 198,  018 

4,882 

3,  358 

5,  516 

241,  781 
471,  626 

1961  preliminary.. 

68,744 

119, 128 

34,  618 

1 1,  841,  037 

8,617 

Wheat 
and  grai 
equiv¬ 
alent  of 
flour  3 


1,000 
bushels 
410,  922 
270, 810 
231,  253 
272,  378 
1  471,  697 
1  495,  408 
■  412,  895 
i  444,  332 
!  602, 108 
i  729,  729 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  4. — Domestic  exports:  Quantity  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  and  groups,  averages  1935-39  to  1955-59  and  annually  191,7 

to  1961 — Continued 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Barley, 

grain 

Oats, 

grain 

Com, 

grain 

Grain 

sorghums 

Feed 

grains 

including 

products 

(grain 

equiva¬ 

lent) 

Oilcake 

and 

meal 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Barley, 

grain 

Oats, 

grain 

Cora, 

grain 

Grain 

sorghums 

Feed 

grains 

including 

products 

(grain 

equiva¬ 

lent) 

Oilcake 

and 

meal 

Average: 

1935-39 . - 

1940-44 . 

1945-19. . 

1950-54 _ 

1955-59 . 

Annual: 

1947 . . 

1948.. . . . 

1949..  . 

1950..  . . 

1951 . . 

1,000 
bushels 
9,579 
832 
14, 422 
25,679 
88, 799 

24,  585 
13,986 
29, 324 
15,  570 
37,  979 

1,000 

bushels 

3, 311 
309 
15,464 
1,721 
29, 083 

13, 077 
14.  349 
20,  769 
1,  548 
3,437 

1,000 
bushels 
37,232 
16,566 
63, 161 
100, 871 
161, 181 

127, 563 
23, 604 
133,908 
96, 063 
100, 083 

1,000 

bushels 

154 

10 

18, 499 
38, 131 
63,124 

25, 469 
21,  791 
37, 296 
45,  691 
68,  516 

1,000 
short 
tons 
1,463 
782 
3, 319 
4,805 
9,318 

5,765 
2,290 
6, 113 

4,  616 

5,  996 

1,000 

short 

tons 

332 

52 

138 

181 

579 

209 

90 

380 

128 

293 

Annual— Continued 

1952  . . 

1953  _ _ 

1954  _ 

1955  _ 

1956  . . . . 

1957  . 

1958  . . 

1959  . . . 

1960  . . . 

1961  preliminary. 

1,000 
bushels 
36,026 
17,284 
21, 538 
71, 948 
82,  367 
55,903 
120,  425 
113, 352 
90, 655 
62,  805 

1,000 
bushels 
1,415 
1,214 
991 
24,171 
31, 402 
19,  549 
24,679 
45,  615 
32, 330 
17,  540 

1,000 
bushels 
99, 988 
131, 383 
76,  836 
108, 110 

1  117,  707 

1  178,  914 

1  180,  619 

1  220,  554 

1  222,  767 
‘  293, 366 

1,000 
bushels 
48, 367 
10, 832 
17,  250 
62, 417 
65,  272 
22,  287 
73, 794 
101,  849 
96,  750 
64,  569 

1,000 

short 

tons 

5, 313 
4,663 
3,437 
7,148 
i  7, 672 

1  7,  839 

1 10, 930 

1  13,  001 

1  12, 175 

1  12, 390 

1,000 

short 

tons 

32 

152 

300 

653 

641 

415 

369 

817 

708 

717 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Soybean 

oil 

Cottonseed 

oil 

Tobacco, 

unmanu¬ 

factured 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Soybean 

oil 

Cottonseed 

oil 

Tobacco, 

unmanu¬ 

factured 

Average: 

1935  to  1939 _ 

1940  to  1944 . 

1945  to  1949. . 

1950  to  1954 . 

1955  to  1959 . 

Annual: 

1947  . 

1948  . . 

1949  _ 

1950  . . 

1951  . . . 

1,000  bushels 
8  4, 793 
985 
8,430 
30,511 
86,437 

2, 505 
6,497 
23,361 
19, 110 
24,607 

1,000  bushels 

C) 

8  14 
961 
3,772 
7,299 

16 
1,  650  . 
3, 107 
3,657 
3,737 

1,000  pounds 
6,467 
35,  721 
135,  665 
230,365 
652, 094 

107,  278 
83,  035 
363. 981 
299,  790 
503, 717 

1 ,000  pounds 
6,309 
20, 391 
35,  539 
195, 450 
467,  632 

11,  878 
32,  765 
116,609 
140, 214 
61,425 

1,000  pounds 
420, 796 
283, 318 
513, 360 
473,  675 
499,  899 

507,  286 
426,  609 
498, 191 
477,  596 
522, 089 

Annual — Continued 

1952 . . 

1953. . . . 

1954  _ _ 

1955  _ _ 

1956. . . . 

1957  _ _ 

1958  . . . 

1959  _ _ _ 

1960  _ _ 

1961  preliminary _ 

1,000  bushels 
23,683 
41,606 
43, 547 
67, 843 
69, 372 
87, 961 
84, 333 
122,  675 
148,  088 
133, 532 

1,000  bushels 
1,858 
14 
9,696 
4,706 
8,  676 
9,606 
4,660 
8,948 
4, 149 
4,527 

1,000  pounds 
223,028 
48, 769 
76, 522 
134,  484 
679,169 

1  685, 128 
872,  511 
889, 179 
1, 058, 116 
602, 440 

1,000  pounds 
105, 156 
75,  912 
i  594,  542 

1  630, 219 

1  616,  086 
■  412, 293 
160,  851 
518,710 
451, 534 
357, 852 

1,000  pounds 
396, 452 
518, 664 
453,  572 
540,  279 
510, 356 
500,  953 
482, 290 
465,  615 
496, 148 
500, 841 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Beans, 
dry,  ripe 

Peas,  dry, 
ripe  • 

Potatoes, 

white 

Tomatoes, 

fresh 

Vegetables, 

canned 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 

Beans, 
dry,  ripe 

Peas,  dry, 
ripe  * 

Potatoes, 

white 

Tomatoes, 

fresh 

Vegetables, 

canned 

Average: 

1935  to  1939 . 

1940  to  1944 _ 

1945  to  1949 _ 

1950  to  1954 _ 

1955  to  1959 . 

Annual: 

1947  . . . 

1948  . . 

1949  . . . 

1950  _ _ 

1951  . . 

1,000 
pounds 
15,796 
197, 477 
181,990 
260, 554 
284, 927 

243, 965 
245,  501 
163, 289 
146,  901 
277,  567 

1,000 
pounds 
10,029 
84, 265 
245, 645 
78,058 
117, 404 

365, 859 
213, 264 
124, 499 
54,216 
99,861 

1,000 

pounds 
116, 323 
136, 266 
622, 429 
401, 859 
319,  949 

1,061,616 
746, 359 
242,784 
746,  885 
277, 258 

1,000 
pounds 
»  19,  496 

29. 115 
41,  223 
63,  590 

106,  631 

46, 245 
11, 069 
51,211 

56. 116 
53,  505 

1,000 

pounds 

44, 128 
172, 154 
169, 416 
105, 613 
194, 285 

194,093 
82, 673 
72,  806 
71, 740 
99, 381 

Annual — Continued 

1952  _ 

1953  _ 

1954  . 

1955  _ 

1956  _ _ _ 

1957  . 

1958- . 

1959. _ _ 

1960  . . 

1961  preliminary.. 

1,000 
pounds 
387, 845 
286, 909 
203,  550 
138, 196 

1  307,  289 

1  310,  224 
‘  216,  312 

1  452,  613 
>  316,  771 

1  163,  662 

1,000 

pounds 

62, 460 
52,  454 
121,  298 
60,  750 
91, 084 
83, 196 
158,  027 
193,  963 
207,  261 
177,  009 

1,000 
pounds 
349, 906 
298,  965 
336,  281 
394,  256 
337, 010 
300, 112 
272,  482 
295,  883 
338,  094 
235,  947 

1,000 

pounds 

67, 511 
61,931 
78,  885 
97,  544 
132,  583 
95, 153 
119, 121 
88, 755 
73,  060 
97,  519 

1,000 
pounds 
108, 120 
119, 420 
129, 404 
162,  714 
208, 190 
239,  076 
189,  263 
172, 183 
181,  787 
146,  675 

>  Includes  “food  exported  for  relief  or  charity.” 

2  Included  in  classification  “other  meats,  fresh,  frozen,  etc.,”  1952  through  1957. 
2  Excludes  sausage  casings  and  meat  extracts. 

8  Prior  to  1957  bales  of  500  pounds;  running  bales  1957  to  date. 

2  Excludes  foreign  wheat  milled  in  bond  for  export. 


•  3-year  average;  not  separately  classified  prior  to  1937. 

1  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  1941. 

8  4-year  average. 

2  Includes  cowpeas  and  chickpeas. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  table  en¬ 
titled  “Classification  of  expenditures  by 
functions  as  reflected  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,’’  which  appears  on  page  905 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  tables  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  is  this :  We  have  a  certain  volume 
of  exports,  many  of  which  go  to  Europe. 
My  amendment  directs  that  those  ex¬ 
ports,  using  1957  as  the  base  year,  be 
continued  or  expanded;  that  that  be  one 
of  the  goals;  in  fact,  a  direction  that  in 
any  case  we  are  to  maintain  those  ex¬ 
ports. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  di¬ 
rects  that  our  negotiators  carry  out  a 
policy  which  would  limit  our  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  to  not  to  exceed  the  1957 
levels.  The  tables  I  have  submitted  pro¬ 
vide  the  figures  for  that  purpose. 

My  reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
I  believe  Congress  should  declare  the 
policy  that  we  do  not  want  to  negotiate 
away  the  export  trade  which  we  have  at 
present,  and  also  that  in  connection  with 
the  program  on  which  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  maintain  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  each  year  we  should 
not  increase  our  imports.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  contention.  We  say  to  our 
own  farmers,  “You  may  not  increase 
your  production.”  In  fact,  they  are 
asked  to  reduce  their  production,  and 


of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  on  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


they  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  man¬ 
datory  controls.  Certainly  now  is  no 
time  to  increase  agricultural  imports. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  argued  that 
this  proposal  would  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  My 
contention  is  that  if  someone  believes  in 
this  reasonable  and  very  modest  pro¬ 
tection  for  agriculture,  the  program 
could  be  administered  without  difficulty 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  has  offered  would 
provide  legislative  direction  to  our  ne¬ 
gotiators  to  hold  or  expand  the  market 
which  we  presently  have  on  agricultural 
commodities.  This  market  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  since  1957.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  offering  the  amendment. 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  such 
an  amendment,  since  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  certain  European  countries  may  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  preference  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  former  colonies  with 
which  they  are  still  closely  alined. 
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I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  beleaguered 
farmers  of  our  country  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  prevent  any  further  in¬ 
juries  to  them.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  offering  the 
amendment,  and  am  glad  to  lend  it  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  having 
read  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
He  wants  to  maintain  or  expand  the 
volume  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  processed  commodity  exports,  to  de¬ 
crease  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
such  commodities,  and  to  limit  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  com¬ 
petitive  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  commodity  imports. 

I  wondered  why  he  selected  the  year 
1957  as  his  guideline. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  that  is  a  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell 
the  Senator  why. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  had  15  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  tell  us  something,  but 
he  did  not  tell  us  anything. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  had  no  hope  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  any¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  a  well-founded 
hope. 

I  used  to  hear  it  said:  “Beware  of 
Greeks  bearing  gifts.”  I  am  not  inti¬ 
mating  that  my  great  friend  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  other  than  perfectly  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  be  generous  and  appro¬ 
priate  in  connection  with  his  amend¬ 
ment.  But  I  wonder  what  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  1957  and  1962  is. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  expand 
exports,  not  only  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  but  of  all  commodities.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  expand  trade 
and  commerce  in  American  products  and 
American  commodities  throughout  the 
world. 

So  one  may  wonder  why  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  did  not  select  the  year 
1961  or  1962.  The  fact  is  that  1957  was 
the  year  of  the  Suez  crisis.  Naturally, 
that  brought  about  a  situation  in  which 
there  was  a  limitation  of  imports  into 
this  country  and  an  expansion  of  ex¬ 
ports. 

Also,  1957  was  the  year  of  the  great 
drought  in  Europe,  and  that  resulted  in 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
American  wheat.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  in  1957  the  exports  of 
wheat  probably  exceeded  what  they  will 
be  in  1962. 

Naturally  one  who  was  most  dedicated 
to  the  defeat  or  weakening  of  the  bill, 
would  not  only  seek  to  insert  within  it  a 
guideline  on  the  basis  of  normal  growth 
and  expansion,  or  on  the  basis  of  achiev¬ 
ing  objectives  in  the  orderly  process  of 
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Classification  of  expenditures  by  functions  as  reflected  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 

[In  millions] 


International  affairs  and  finance:  Economic  and  financial  assistance:  Food 

for  peace  (Public  Law  480,  title  II) . . __ . _ . . 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources: 

Farm  Income  stabilization  and  food-for-peace: 

Price  support,  supply,  and  purchase  programs: 

Present  programs _ ' _ _ _ _ _ 

Proposed  legislation . . . . . . . . . 

National  Wool  Act 


19G1 


Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  480,  titles  I  and  IV) . 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 


Transfer  of  bartered  commodities  to  supplemental  Stockpile- 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities _ 

Conservation  reserve _ 

Sugar  Act . . . . . . 

Other _ _ 


Subtotal _ 

Financing  rural  electrification  and  rural  telephones: 

Present  programs _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Proposed  legislation _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Financing  farm  ownership  and  operation:  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Conservation  of  agricultural  land  and  water  resources: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (including  watershed  protection  and  Great 

Plains  program) _ 

Agricultural  conservation  program,  CCO  loans  for  ACP,  and  emer¬ 
gency  conservation  measures _ 

Research  and  other  agricultural  services _ _ _ 


Total. 


Natural  resources:  Forest  resources: 
Forest  Service: 

Payments  to  Klamath  Indians. 
Other _ _ 


Total. 


Health,  Labor,  and  Welfare:  School  lunch  and  special  milk  programs: 

Present  programs _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Proposed  legislation . . 


Total _ 

Grand  total. 


$919 


1,331 


Estimated, 

1962 


61 

1,468 

76 

201 

203 

363 

72 

39 


3,801 

301 

”"353 


146 


251 

324 


6,176 


69 

246 


315 


241 


241 


5,929 


$281 


2,497 


67 

1,489 

81 

225 

225 

346 

82 

69 


5,081 

330 

158 


164 


256 

352 


6,341 


Estimated, 

1963 


279 


279 


274 


274 


7,177 


$300 


2,516 

-434 

70 

1,389 

81 

250 

235 

323 

87 

68 


4,585 

370 

-136 

198 


181 


257 

380 


5,836 


281 


281 


271 

20 


291 


6,709 
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expansion  of  trade  and  commerce;  but 
lie  would  fix  as  a  minimum  of  what 
could  be  exported  what  was  exported  in 
1957,  the  year  of  the  Suez  tragedy  and 
of  the  great  drought  in  Europe  and  of 
the  great  expansion  of  our  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  limit  im¬ 
ports  to  the  amounts  which  came  into 
our  country  in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  anyone  who  seeks  to  expand  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  and  commerce.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation — 
namely,  to  arm  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  every  appropriate 
weapon  and  every  appropriate  facility 
and  means  of  expanding  our  trade  and 
commerce. 

Would  not  it  be  a  mockery  if  in  pass¬ 
ing  proposed  legislation  to  do  that,  we 
innocently  slipped  into  the  bill  a  little 
amendment  which,  instead  of  helping 
the  President,  would  cripple  him;  in¬ 
stead  of  arming  him,  would  disarm  him; 
instead  of  letting  him  go  forward  on 
the  basis  of  orderly  expansion  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  in  relation  to  our 
production  and  the  production  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  would  set  up  an  arti¬ 
ficial  guideline — which  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  the  very  exceptional  year 
1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1957  was  selected  for  this  amendment 
because  it  is  a  good  representative  year 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports. 

In  general  our  agricultural  exports 
since  1957  have  remained  constant. 

Our  livestock  and  meat  imports  have 
unreasonably  increased  since  1957  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  that  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  All  remaining 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  lettered  “P”  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 


ida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent,  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  265  Leg.] 

YEAS— 20 


Aiken  - 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Scott 

Beall 

Fong 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Wiley 

Bush 

Jordan, Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Butler 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Anderson 

NAYS— 63 
Hickey 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

MoClellan 

Stennis 

Gore 

McGee 

Symington 

Hart 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Bottum 

Engle 

Keating 

Cannon 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Capehart 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Chavez 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Hruska 

Tower 

Eastland 

Javits 

So  Mr.  Curtis’  amendment  was  re- 
j  ected. 

Mr.’  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  some  questions 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill,  in 
order  to  make  certain  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pending  measure. 

I  refer  to  section  221(c)  of  the  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  in  preparing  its  advice  to  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  would  not  be  precluded  from 
considering  the  probably  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  modifications  of  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  on  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  the  development,  manu¬ 
facture,  or  sale  of  which  is  carried  out 
by  a  foreign  organization  that  receives 
direct,  substantial,  governmental  finan¬ 
cial  assistance.  I  appreciate,  of  course, 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  only  if  information  con¬ 
cerning  such  financial  assistance  were 
made  readily  available. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  his  under¬ 
standing  is  correct.  I  might  add  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  consider  information  regarding 
the  effect  of  such  substantal  subsidies 
not  only  to  privately  owned  foreign  or¬ 
ganizations  but  also  to  those  that  have 
been  nationalized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  such  barriers  to  trade  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  thus  to  a  more  economic 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  free  world, 
as  direct  governmental  subsidies  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  export  should 
be  one  of  the  factors  considered  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  their  deliberations 
on  the  import  restrictions  on  such 
articles. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  important 
factors  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  from  the  colloquy  that  the  fact 


1962 
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that  a  foreign  nation  subsidizes  a  com¬ 
modity  should  be  considered  by  the 
Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  should  consider  a  substantial  sub¬ 
sidy  or  a  nationalized  industry  that 
would  be  bringing  goods  directly  into  the 
United  States.  We  want  to  make  certain 
that  that  factor  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  at  9-17-62 — Q. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  14,  to  strike  out  lines  4  through 
9,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(c)  The  President  shall  reserve  from  ne¬ 
gotiations  under  this  title  for  the  reduction 
of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the 
elimination  of  any  duty,  any  article  proc¬ 
essed  in  substantial  part  from  a  raw  or 
processed  agricultural  product  or  products 
or  mineral  or  minerals  (including  non- 
metallic  minerals)  if  the  United  States  price 
for  such  agricultural  product  or  products  or 
mineral  or  minerals  (including  nonmetallic 
minerals)  is  10  per  centum  or  more  higher 
than  the  world  market  price  of  such  agri¬ 
cultural  or  mineral  product  or  products  un¬ 
less  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  determine 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  such  product  to 
which  the  duty  may  be  reduced  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.” 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described 
by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other  article 
which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  221(b),  any 
advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 
and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under 
section  223. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  use  all  of  my  time.  I 
think  I  can  complete  my  statement  in 
about  5  minutes.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  I  would  appreciate 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Many  Sen¬ 
ators  are  interested  in  this  proposal.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  briefly  explain  it. 

Many  manufacturing  industries  have 
a  difficult  import  competition  problem 
because  U.S.  policy  has  been  to  provide 
greater  protection  on  raw  materials  and 
semiprocessed  materials  than  is  provided 
on  products  manufactured  from  these 
raw  materials  or  partially  processed 
products.  My  analysis  indicates  that 
this  occurs  primarily  in  the  case  of  man¬ 
ufactured  products  produced  from  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  minerals,  and 
nonmetallic  minerals.  In  many  cases 
the  U.S.  price,  because  of  our  own  gov¬ 
ernmental  action,  is  much  higher  on 
these  basic  materials  than  is  the  com¬ 
petitive  world  price  for  which  the  same 
raw  or  semiprocessed  products  may  be 
purchased  by  foreign  competitors  who 
then  manufacture  them  into  finished 
products  which  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Here  are  some  examples:  Practically 
all  items  used  in  confectionery  manufac¬ 
ture  have  much  higher  prices  in  the 
United  States  than  are  the  foreign  prices 


for  which  foreign  confectionery  manu¬ 
facturers  may  purchase  the  same  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  then  ship  the 
confectionery  to  the  United  States  to 
create  unfair  competition  for  domestic 
candy  manufacturers. 

When  American  candy  manufacturers 
produce  their  product,  they  pay  a  much 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  the  world 
price.  They  buy  their  milk  and  butter, 
and  sometimes  nuts,  at  supported  prices. 
Their  foreign  competitors  pay  much  less 
for  the  ingredients  for  the  same  product 
that  they  send  into  this  country. 

There  are  import  quotas  on  lead  and 
zinc  when  imported  both  in  ore  or  slab 
form,  but  we  do  not  have  quotas  on  the 
manufactured  products.  The  quotas  on 
the  base  metal  make  the  U.S.  price 
higher  than  the  world  price,  yet 
foreign  manufacturers  may  buy  the 
metal  at  a  much  lower  world  market 
price  and  ship  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  United  States  to  create 
unfair  competition.  Earlier  this  year  the 
President  increased  the  import  duty  on 
glass.  The  import  duty  on  mirrors  was 
not  correspondingly  increased.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  possible  to  buy  imported  mir¬ 
rors  for  little  more  than  the  domestic 
industry  pays  for  glass. 

Now,  what  would  this  amendment  do? 
It  would  not  prohibit  reduction  of  the 
import  duty  on  products  manufactured 
in  substantial  part  from  materials  of 
which  the  U.S.  price  is  10  per¬ 
cent  or  more  higher  than  the  world 
market  price.  It  merely  would  provide 
a  safeguard  that,  if  any  such  duty  is  to 
be  reduced,  before  doing  so  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  determine  that  such 
reduction  would  not  cause  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  competitive  domestic 
industry. 

Certainly,  if  because  of  our  own  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  the  U.S.  price  for  many 
agricultural  and  mineral  raw  and  semi¬ 
processed  materials  is  appreciably  high¬ 
er  than  the  world  market  price,  we 
should  not  wish  to  penalize  our  own 
manufacturers  in  favor  of  their  foreign 
competitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  are  sub¬ 
stantial  candy  manufacturers  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Massachusetts  has  one  of 
the  biggest  candy  industries.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator’s  amendment,  if 
sugar,  butter,  or  other  things  which  go 
into  the  making  of  candy — and  parti¬ 
cularly  candy  sold  in  great  volume  and 
cheaply — should  have  prices  10  percent 
higher  for  the  raw  products  in  the 
United  States  than  the  prices  abroad, 
when  imports  come  to  the  United  States 
in  great  numbers,  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  make  certain  findings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Before  such  a 
tariff  could  be  lowered  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  have  to  make  a  finding 
that  it  would  not  do  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industry.  Candy  is  only  one 
example. 

We  support  the  prices  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  much  above  the  price  foreign 


candy  manufacturers  pay  for  their 
sugar,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  bargains 
the  housewife  has  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  the  Senator  said 
also  would  apply  to  chocolate,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
It  would  not  prohibit  the  imports.  It 
would  not  impose  any  quotas  or  other 
restrictions.  It  would  not  prevent  a  re¬ 
duction  in  duty.  It  would  merely  pro¬ 
vide,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  products,  that  before  the 
duty  could  be  reduced  on  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  have  to  find  that  serious  injury 
would  not  be  done  to  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry. 

Earher  in  the  debate  I  pointed  out 
that  the  tariff  on  candy  in  the  Common 
Market  countries  is  30  percent.  The 
tariff  on  European  candy  coming  to  the 
United  States  is  14  percent. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  request. 
I  believe  it  would  in  no  sense  hamper 
the  program.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Those  of  us  who 
heard  the  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
candy  industry  realize  that  there  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  in  trying  to  com¬ 
pete,  in  view  of  the  products  brought 
into  this  country  and  the  competition 
of  products  with  respect  to  which  we 
support  higher  prices.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  made  a  very  good  case  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  make 
no  apology  for  believing  in  protecting 
the  American  industry.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
reciprocal  trade.  I  believe  we  should 
trade  in  those  things  which  will  be  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  to  the  trading  part¬ 
ners.  I  think  we  should  respect  foreign 
countries  in  all  reasonable  attempts  to 
do  justice  to  their  people,  and  they 
should  do  the  same  for  us. 

It  happens  that  in  the  capital  city  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  there  are  more  people 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candy 
than  are  engaged  in  any  other  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprise. 

Candy,  however,  is  only  one  example. 
I  cited  the  case  of  mirrors,  and  related 
the  fact  that  the  price  fixed  on  glass 
makes  it  possible  for  importers  to  send 
mirrors  into  this  country  at  a  cost  little 
more  than  our  own  manufacturers  must 
pay  for  the  glass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected.  Agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  protected  not  only 
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under  the  bill,  but  also  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
by  a  system  of  price  supports  which 
maintains  a  much  higher  price  in  the 
domestic  market  than  the  world  price. 
Certainly  no  member  of  the  committee 
would  do  anything  to  imperil  American 
agriculture.  Every  worthy  amendment 
which  was  offered  for  the  further  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  agriculture  was 
adopted.  Those  amendments  are  in  the 
bill  as  basic  law  protection. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  A  division  has  been  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  designated  “9-17-62 — 
K”  and  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “agri¬ 
cultural”. 

On  page  21,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
“agricultural”. 

On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  out  “may” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “shall”. 

On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  19  through 

21. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this 
amendment;  I  know  from  previous  expe¬ 
rience  today  the  result  I  may  expect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  give  us 
some  indication  of  how  long  he  intends 
to  speak  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  be  finished  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be¬ 
come  common  knowledge  that  dis¬ 
criminations  and  nontariff  restrictions 
against  U.S.  exports  are  widely  practiced 
by  foreign  countries  which  are  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  our  trade  agreement  conces¬ 
sions.  The  printed  hearings  report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con¬ 
tains  a  tabulation  and  listing  of  such 
restrictions  imposed  by  Common  Market 
countries.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
executive  department,  and  fills  117  pages 
of  the  hearings  report.  An  additional 
66  pages  of  the  hearings  report  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  country-by-country  descrip¬ 
tion  of  discriminations  and  restrictions 
against  U.S.  exports. 

The  executive  department  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  concerned  about  nulli¬ 


fication  of  our  trade  concessions  and  dis¬ 
criminations  against  our  exports  as  is 
the  Congress.  The  administration  bill, 
H.R.  9900,  contained  no  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  arm  the  President  against  such 
practices.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  an  amendment,  section 
252  of  the  bill,  which  is  intended  to  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  act  in  two  ways  in 
such  a  situation:  First,  he  is  directed 
not  to  grant  new  concessions  to  an  of¬ 
fending  country;  and,  second,  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  withdraw  past  concessions  from 
such  countries. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  properly 
dubious  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
House  amendment,  section  252.  The  use 
of  the  term  “unjustifiable”  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  places  made  the  provision  so  purely 
discretionary  that  there  could  be  no  as¬ 
surance  of  executive  action  to  correct 
the  problems  the  State  Department  has 
tolerated  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendments 
to  section  252  are  definitely  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  word  “unjustifiable”  was  de¬ 
leted  in  two  places ;  the  word  “unlimited” 
was  struck  from  the  reference  to  vari¬ 
able  import  fees;  and  two  new  subsec¬ 
tions  which  were  added  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  act  against  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  which  burden  our 
commerce.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  new  subsections  are  themselves  too 
narrowly  drawn.  Paragraph  3  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  252  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  impose  any  duties 
or  restrictions  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  access  for  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  other  countries  on  an  equitable 
basis.  This  is  a  good  approach.  The 
concept  of  access  on  an  equitable  basis 
is  the  spirit  of  what  I  attempted,  along 
with  other  Senators,  by  means  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  we  offered  to  the  bill-  when 
it  was  pending  in  committee.  But  the 
restriction  of  this  provision  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  not  justified.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  to  provide  equitable 
participation  in  foreign  markets  for  our 
export  products  of  every  nature — not 
simply  agricultural  products.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  called  up  would 
simply  strike  the  word  “agricultural” 
from  this  provision,  and  thus  would 
broaden  it  to  cover  all  our  exports. 

The  second  new  subsection  adopted  by 
the  committee  to  section  252  is  also  salu¬ 
tary,  Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for 
sponsoring  the  new  subsection  (c)  to 
section  252  adopted  by  the  committee. 
It  particularly  appears  to  combine  the 
essence  of  what  other  Senators  and  I 
offered  for  the  committee’s  considera¬ 
tion  in  our  amendments  11(a)  and  (c), 
submitted  on  August  2.  This  committee 
amendment  authorizes,  but  does  not  re¬ 
quire,  the  President  to  suspend  past  con¬ 
cessions,  and  to  refrain  from  granting 
new  concessions  to  countries  whose  im¬ 
port  restrictions  burden  our  commerce. 
The  provision  is  worded  so  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  another  country  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  its  concessions  on  a  most- 
favored-nation  basis  to  Japan  and  other 
low-wage  countries  would  permit  the 
President  to  act  against  that  country, 
since  its  failure  would  force  Japan’s  ex¬ 
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ports  unnaturally  into  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  essence  of  Bush  amendment 
11(c). 

The  Douglas  amendment  is  so  quali¬ 
fied,  however,  that  it  makes  the  remedy 
rest  purely  in  the  President’s  discretion. 
Our  entire  trade  agreements  history 
suggests  that  discretionary  remedies  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  invoked  by  the  State 
Department  against  other  countries. 
The  amendment  I  have  called  up  would, 
therefore,  strike  out  the  few  words  which 
make  the  provision  discretionary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convey  the  spirit  of  congressional 
attitudes  that  we  must  begin  rooting  out 
these  oppressive  discriminations  system¬ 
atically  if  we  are  ever  to  open  up  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  for  products  of  Asia. 

Two  benefits  will  flow  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted.  Japan,  India, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries  will  be  af¬ 
forded  expanding  markets  in  Europe. 
Unreasonable  pressure  from  the  products 
of  Asiatic  countries  will  be  lifted  from 
the  United  States  market,  as  Europe  be¬ 
gins  to  absorb  her  fair  share  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendments.  To¬ 
gether  they  will  serve  to  insure  that  our 
exports  are,  in  fact,  given  access  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Asiatic  markets  on  terms  as 
fair  and  liberal  as  those  we  ourselves 
provide  for  the  products  of  those  areas 
of  the  world.  They  will  assist  in  our 
long-held  objective  of  opening  up  all  of 
the  markets  of  the  free  world  for  the 
products  of  Japan,  India,  and  other 
countries  of  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  one  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  the  most-favored- 
nation  policy,  which  we  have  had  for 
many  years  as  a  part  of  our  general  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  and  trade  agree¬ 
ments  policy,  apply  to  other  entities 
with  which  we  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  For  example,  if  we  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  under  this  bill  with  the 
Common  Market  nations,  whatever  con¬ 
cessions  are  made  by  us  to  the  Common 
Market  nations  would  also  be  made 
available,  under  our  most-favored-na- 
tion  policy,  to  another  country — for  ex¬ 
ample,  Japan — and  to  all  other  countries 
with  whom  we  have  trade  relations.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  must  also  extend  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  the  same  most-favored-nation 
treatment  that  we  extend.  In  other 
words,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  get  away  from  the  unilateral  most- 
favored-nation  policy,  and  to  make  it  a 
bilateral  or  multilateral  affair,  so  that 
when  we  make  an  agreement  which  car¬ 
ries  the  most-favored-nation  policy  on 
our  part,  it  will  require  that  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement — for  example, 
the  Common  Market  group  of  nations — 
extend  the  same  concessions  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  on  the  amendment  which 
he  submitted  in  the  committee,  and 
which  was  included  in  the  bill.  I  simply 
say  the  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough.  His  amendment  gives  the  Pres- 
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ident  permission  to  do  these  things.  But 
my  amendment  states  that  the  President 
shall  do  these  things  in  making  trade 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  amendment;  and  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  it,  unless  some  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  on  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  (putting  the  question). 

The  noes  appear  to  have  it;  and  the 
noes  have  it,  and  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  there  is  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare - 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  who  was  here  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in  line 
23,  after  the  words  “before  July  1,”  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert 
“1965.” 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  probably  the 
simplest,  shortest  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  to  this  bill.  The  amendment 
would  have  been  offered  by  the  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  It  proposes  only  to  make  this 
a  3-year  program,  instead  of  a  5-year 
program. 

Mr.  President,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
once  observed  that  there  is  only  one  uni¬ 
versal  passion,  and  that  is  fear.  He 
wrote  an  interesting  monograph  on  that 
subject,  to  show  that  from  babyhood 
until  the  day  when  the  human  being 
looks  into  the  Great  Beyond,  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  beset  with  fear. 

There  has  been  a  constant  shadow  of 
fear  over  this  bill,  both  in  committee  and 
out.  There  has  been  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  that  if  the  meas¬ 
ure  fails,  some  severe  consequence  may 
happen  to  the  American  economy. 

There  is  the  converse  fear — on  the 
other  hand — on  the  part  of  the  oppo¬ 


nents  of  this  proposal  that  if  it  comes 
into  being,  it  will  have  a  very  deteri¬ 
orating  effect  upon  the  American 
economy.  Both  of  them  cannot  be 
right,  Mr.  President.  In  consider¬ 
ing  whether  the  bill  is  going  to  be  good 
or  bad  for  our  country,  we  simply  have 
to  conclude  that  all  of  the  argument  has 
been  highly  speculative. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  cor¬ 
rect,  Mr.  President,  then  of  course  the 
heavy  hand  of  foreign  competition  can 
lay  itself  upon  the  American  economy 
and  can  cause  untold  damage.  But  who 
am  I  to  say  that  that  will  happen? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  do  come 
into  being  all  the  benefits  that  have  been 
prophesied  by  the  proponents  of  this 
measure,  they  should  have  no  concern 
about  having  it  extended  after  a  limited 
period. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  5 -year  program 
is  begun,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  be 
able  at  any  time  during  the  5 -year 
period  to  open  up  the  act  for  purposes  of 
amendment,  if  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  are  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  proponents  are  correct,  they  will 
never  have  any  real  difficulty  in  getting 
it  extended.  That  was  the  history  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  that  would  be 
the  history  of  this  proposal. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  instead  of  making 
this  a  5 -year  program,  that  it  be  made 
a  3-year  program,  and  that  each  side 
meet  the  other  halfway. 

I  would  shudder,  indeed,  if  the  pro¬ 
ponents  were  wrong,  or  if  the  opponents 
were  right,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  there  could  be  damage.  There  is 
fear  of  damage,  and  that  fear  has  beset 
the  committee  from  the  moment  it 
started  hearings  upon  the  present  bill. 

So  I  suggest  to  Senators  that  3  years 
would  be  long  enough. 

I  voted  on  the  original  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1934.  It  provided  for 
a  3-year  period,  and  no  more.  It  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
1934.  There  were  occasions  when  it  was 
extended  for  3  years.  There  were  other 
occasions  when  it  was  extended  for  2 
years.  When  a  case  was  made,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatsoever  was  encountered  in 
securing  an  extension.  But  I  rather 
shudder  at  the  thought  that  some  of  our 
industries,  and  particularly  smaller  in¬ 
dustries,  might  be  harmed  or  damaged  in 
any  way  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  can  tonight  prophesy  and  predict 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the 
ultimate  impact  of  this  measure  will  be? 
I  do  not  know.  Nobody  knows.  I  have 
examined  a  ton  of  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  never  have  I  seen  so  much 
literature  on  any  proposal  as  has  found 
its  way  to  the  offices  of  Members  of  this 
body.  In  all  of  it  I  detect  a  constant 
apprehensive  fear  that  something  may 
happen  which  will  not  be  good  for  in¬ 
dustry.  Then,  the  question  is,  How  shall 
it  be  modified? 

It  is  never  easy  to  modify  a  bill,  be¬ 
cause  the  burden  of  proof  in  every  case 
is  upon  the  individual  who  introduces 
the  proposal  to  change  the  law.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing  is  not  easy.  To  obtain 
committee  consideration  is  not  easy.  To 


obtain  the  approval  of  both  branches  of 
Congress  is  not  easy. 

I  would  far  rather  have  an  automatic 
cutoff  date  after  3  years  of  experience, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  law  should  be  modified. 

That  is  the  amendment,  in  all  its 
simplicity.  It  requires  no  more  con¬ 
sideration  or  argument  on  my  part.  So 
I  submit  it.  I  had  intended  to  offer  it  in 
the  first  instance.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  intended  to  do  so, 
but  he  was  slightly  indisposed.  He  had 
a  very  bad  headache,  and  he  asked  me 
specifically  if  I  would  present  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  his  name.  I  am  honored  to  do 
so.  I  rest  the  case. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  sat  here 
most  of  the  day  listening  to  debate  on 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  trade  bill,  and 
I  have  heard  many  trades  made,  but  I 
have  not  heard  much  discussion  about 
foreign  trade,  or  the  Common  Market,  or 
the  many  good  purposes  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  originally  suggested  this  bill  has. 

So  far,  we  have  not  discussed  foreign 
trade  and  its  effect  upon  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  more  good 
arguments  presented  this  afternoon  for 
protection  than  I  have  heard  for  free 
trade. 

I  happen  to  be  a  person  who  believes 
in  freer  trade.  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  free  trade  has  helped  to  create  the 
great  economic  system  we  have  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  country  should  be  able  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  world,  but  I  have 
sat  here  tonight  and  heard  arguments 
for  protection  for  lumber,  protection  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other  product.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  tonight  is  a  sort  of  “gim¬ 
mick”  proposal  from  the  President  that 
we  do  not  know  much  about. 

If  the  President  were  willing  to  state 
clearly  what  he  proposes  by  this  meas¬ 
ure,  we  might  be  able  to  vote  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  As  I  say,  I  believe  in  freer  trade. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  are  talking  about 
freer  trade.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  many  industries  have  been  promised 
certain  concessions  if  they  go  along 
with  this  measure. 

I  see  in  this  measure — and  I  speak  as 
freely  and  frankly  as  I  can — a  new  pat¬ 
tern  for  labor  to  work  for  Government 
intervention  in  wages,  hours,  profits,  and 
prices.  I  see  no  argument,  nor  have  I 
heard  any  convincing  argument,  that  the 
pending  bill  would  create  more  trade  for 
the  United  States,  a  better  balance  of 
payments  condition,  or  better  working 
conditions  for  the  American  working¬ 
man. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  faced  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  facts.  The  Congress 
can  pass  any  kind  of  trade  legislation 
it  cares  to  enact,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  European 
and  Japanese  markets  as  long  as  we 
have  restrictive  tax  legislation  upon  our 
books,  as  long  as  the  American  economy 
is  saddled  with  nearly  $100  billion  worth 
of  obsolete  machinery  that  new  capital 
will  not  replace,  because  new  capital 
does  not  have  confidence  in  this  admin- 
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istration’s  attitude  toward  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  and — I  am  sorry  to  say 
this — does  not  seem  to  have  confidence 
in  the  Congress’  attitude  toward  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

I  think  before  we  can  be  associated 
with  the  markets  of  Europe,  we  are  going 
to  have  to — and  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
this — put  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration  say  we  are  going  to  bal¬ 
ance  our  budget  some  time.  Spokesmen 
for  foreign  markets  will  tell  us  they  want 
no  part  of  us  until  we  exhibit  some  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  have  not  heard  any¬ 
thing  from  the  administration — unless 
one  wants  to  mention  a  piddling  billion- 
and -a -half -dollar  provision  for  invest¬ 
ment  credit — to  the  effect  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  capital  investment. 

During  the  past  quarter,  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  country  was  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1957.  This  is  a  disturbing 
note.  Congress  can  pass  all  the  trade 
bills  it  wishes,  it  can  talk  about  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  our  association  with 
it,  but  it  is  not  going  to  affect  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  country  one  iota  unless  we 
put  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order,  which 
includes  tax  collection,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  depreciation,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  manufacturers  and  investors  to 
buy  new  equipment,  build  new  factories, 
and  create  new  jobs. 

The  proposal  started  out  as  a  very 
noble  idea — namely,  that  we  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Common  Market.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  frankly,  that  if  we  had  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  we  could  effectively 
associate  with  the  Common  Market  in 
producing  83  percent  of  the  world’s 
goods,  and  in  that  way,  in  my  opinion, 
create  the  greatest  weapon  that  has  ever 
been  created  against  communism. 

We  in  Congress  are  successfully  negat¬ 
ing  free  institutions  by  going  along  with 
deficit  spending,  and,  instead  of  encour¬ 
aging  investment,  discouraging  invest¬ 
ment. 

So  what  I  long  ago  hoped  would  be  a 
bill  I  could  vote  for  because  I  believe — 
and  probably  more  wholeheartedly  than 
most  Members  of  this  body — in  freer 
trade,  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  to¬ 
night.  The  bill  would  place  restrictions 
against  American  business  that  would, 
in  1  year  after  its  passage,  cause  Sena¬ 
tors  who  voted  for  its  passage  to  be  sorry 
they  did,  because  they  will  learn  that  it 
will  not  create  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  American  economy.  They  will  be 
sorry  they  voted  for  this  measure  tonight 
as  a  trade  bill,  because  it  is  not  a  trade 
bill  as  far  as  foreign  markets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  a  trade  bill  as  far  as  internal 
groups  who  would  oppose  the  President’s 
wish  are  concerned. 

I  hoped  I  could  vote  for  the  bill.  I 
shall  be  forced  to  vote  against  it.  I 
think  it  is  like  a  $3  bill — it  is  a  phony. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  offer.  I  propose  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  certainly  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  hamstring  the  administration 
when  it  so  constantly  and  fervently  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  America 
moving  again.  As  a  citizen  of  this  com¬ 
mon  country  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  in 
that  direction,  because  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  national  welfare. 


I  think  I  could  vote  tonight  for  the  bill 
with  a  lighter  heart  and  an  easier  con¬ 
science  if  it  provided  for  a  3 -year  pro¬ 
gram  instead  of  a  5-year  program,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  possibilities  for  modifica¬ 
tion  would  not  be  so  remote  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  could  be  undertaken  before 
heavy  damage  might  be  inflicted  upon 
our  economy. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I  rest  the 
case.  The  amendment  is  vei-y  simple. 
Instead  of  providing  that  the  program  go 
to  1967,  we  would  make  the  cutoff  date 
1965. 

Let  us  see  what  eventuates.  Let  us 
appraise  it  and  assess  it  as  best  we  can. 
If  the  program  merits  extension,  that 
will  be  an  easy  thing  to  do.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  events  and  circumstances 
and  competition  from  abroad  dictate 
that  it  ought  to  be  modified,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  will  automatically  be 
furnished. 

I  submit  the  amendment  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
be  amenable  to  a  5 -minute  limitation  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  5  minutes 
the  vote  be  taken  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened,  as  I  always  do,  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  to  say. 

He  has  mentioned  the  word  “proph¬ 
ecy.”  No  one  can  foretell,  in  this  day 
and  age  in  which  we  live,  what  the  future 
holds  for  us. 

He  has  mentioned  the  word  “fear,”  as 
being  applicable  to  both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  this  measure. 

I  prefer  to  use  the  word  “courage,”  be¬ 
cause  in  this  day  and  age  I  think  we 
must  take  chances. 

I  prefer  to  use  the  word  “hope.”  We 
must  look  forward  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  and  we  must  place  some  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  minority  leader  will  recall  that 
the  last  time  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
was  extended  President  Eisenhower 
asked  for  a  5 -year  extension.  I  believe 
on  that  occasion  the  minority  leader  and 
I  both  voted  for  the  proposed  5-year  ex¬ 
tension,  although  the  Congress  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  voted  to  reduce  the  term  from  5 
years  to  4. 

I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  President  of  the  United  States  as  I 
had  in  Mr.  Eisenhower  at  the  time  he 
was  President,  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  extended  for  3  years  on 
the  last  previous  occasion. 

If  we  vote  for  a  3-year  extension,  we 
will  lose  the  first  year,  anyway,  because 
it  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  new  setup.  More  than  that, 
we  would  have  to  speed  up  the  process  of 
accommodating  the  Common  Market. 

With  the  5 -year  period  we  could  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  idea,  could  lay  the 
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groundwork  during  the  first  year  and 
then,  over  the  following  4  years,  do  the 
work  gradually  in  a  manner  which  I 
think  would  be  best  for  the  welfare  of 
American  economy,  our  industries,  and 
our  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  KerrL 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  spent  most  of  the  day 
trying  to  cut  off  its  various  limbs — 
fingers,  toes,  and  arms.  They  failed  to 
do  so.  Now  they  seek  to  cut  its  throat, 
by  limiting  it  to  3  years. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  bill,  they 
will  find  that  there  are  more  provisions 
in  it  for  negotiation  than  in  any  bill  pre¬ 
viously  passed  by  the  Congress.  There 
are  pages  setting  forth  requirements  con¬ 
cerning  negotiations,  advice  from  de¬ 
partments,  and  public  hearings.  It 
could  not  take  less  than  a  year  to  place 
the  administration  in  a  posture  of  be¬ 
ginning  the  negotiations. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  Common 
Market  identity  will  be  known,  when  the 
various  members  joining  the  Common 
Market  will  be  identified  and  made  a 
part  of  it. 

If  Senators  do  not  trust  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  they  should  not  pass  the  bill. 
The  Senate  is  considering  a  bill  to  give 
to  the  administration  authority  to  cut 
the  remaining  tariffs  by  50  percent. 
Would  Senators  not  rather  provide  for 
5  years  to  do  this,  if  the  Executive  is  to 
use  the  authority?  Would  Senators  not 
prefer  to  have  that  done  in  5  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  3  or  2  ? 

It  will  require  a  year  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  begin  negotiating,  and  a  year 
to  complete  the  negotiations,  following 
which  they  could  implement  them  with¬ 
in  a  3-year  period  under  the  5-year  pro¬ 
gram.  Instead  of  having  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  more  years  in  which  to  per¬ 
mit  the  new  rates  to  phase  in,  would 
Senators  wish  to  require  that  it  be  done 
in  1  year,  or  2? 

If  Senators  have  no  confidence  in  the 
President  or  the  administration  they 
should  not  pass  any  bill.  If  they  do,  they 
should  pass  a  bill  to  put  the  President  in 
the  best  position  to  achieve  the  greatest 
results  over  the  period  of  time  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  enable  the  American  economy 
to  adjust  itself  to  its  posture  of  greater 
strength  and  preparation  for  the  greater 
advance  that  will  come  in  the  new  era 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  Common  Market,  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  own  great  industrial  workshop 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  indicated 
that  the  last  time  the  act  was  extended 
President  Eisenhower  requested  it  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  5  years.  He  got  4  years. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  year  of  prepara¬ 
tion  before  negotiations  can  get  under¬ 
way  under  this  measure,  actually  we 
would  be  giving  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  no  greater  amount  of  time  in  which 
to  implement  the  program  than  was  giv¬ 
en  to  the  px-evious  President  in  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  Trade  Act  which  has  just 
expired. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 

tempore.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  this  involves  no  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President.  What  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  very  fractious  world,  full  of 
fever  and  friction,  is  the  mutability  of 
events  and  the  change  of  circumstances 
which  might  take  place  over  a  5-year 
period  and  which  could  put  our  country 
in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  of  which 
the  Congress  would  have  to  take  note. 

I  would  feel  happier  if  the  measure 
were  for  3  years  instead  of  5  years. 
Then  we  could  take  account  of  changes. 
If  a  change  in  the  law  were  required,  if 
there  were  restrictions  or  modifications 
required,  it  could  be  done  before  the 
damage  was  too  heavy  or  got  out  of 
hand. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 

tempore.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha¬ 
vez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  , 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot¬ 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required  by 
Texas  law. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  .  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  28, 


nays  56,  as 

follows: 

I  No.  2661 
YEAS— 28 

Allott 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Thurmond 

Butler 

Jordan, Idaho 

Wiley 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Carlson 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Pearson 

NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hickey 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Bible 

Holland 

Moss 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Church 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Stennis 
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So  Mr.  Dirksen’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  willing,  it  would  be  our  intention 
to  try  to  complete  consideration  of  the 
bill  tonight,  or  at  least  to  reach  the  third 
reading.  Speaking  personally,  I  should 
like  not  only  to  get  to  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  but  also  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  here  this 
long,  we  should  finish  it  if  we  can  do  so. 

Then,  as  I  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senate  would 
meet  at  12  o’clock  tomorrow  in  order  to 
give  committees  an  opportunity  to  meet 
tomorrow  morning  while  the  Senate 
would  not  be  in  session.  Those  meetings 
would  include  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  meeting  jointly,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested,  as  well  as  other  committees. 

That  is  something  neither  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  nor  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  can  decide.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
may  reach  the  third  reading  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
query  the  Senate  for  a  moment  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  many  other  amendments  are 
likely  to  be  offered  and  how  much  time 
the  authors  of  the  amendments  would 
like  to  take. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
have  the  floor,  but  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  seeking  recognition,  and  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  he  should  have  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  make  that  state¬ 
ment  merely  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  to  how  much  time  I  intend 
to  take.  For  myself,  I  would  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes,  and  probably  less. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
amendment,  but  I  will  discuss  it  for  only 
2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  need  only  5  min¬ 
utes  on  my  amendment.  I  shall  ask  for 
a  division,  instead  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  my  amendment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  uanimous-consent  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
allowed  20  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  request  on  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered,  if  it  is 
confined  to  the  amendments  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  only  four 
amendments. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  one  substantive 
amendment  to  offer,  and  two  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  apply  it  to 
these  four  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes 
on  each  amendment,  with  10  minutes 
allowed  to  each  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  reference  to  Members  of 
the  Senate — and  I  am  one  of  them — who 
will  want  to  speak,  not  on  any  particular 
amendment,  but  on  the  general  subject 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
how  long  he  intends  to  speak? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  any  other  Senator 
will  be  accommodated  after  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  if  it  can  be  reached  tonight. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course.  I  mere¬ 
ly  wished  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  does  the  unanimous-consent 
request  contemplate  votes  on  all  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  four 
amendments  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Those  votes  would  be 
taken  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  would 
be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on 
each  amendment.  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  the  amendments  will  be  considered 
fully  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  leader  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  final  passage? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
reach  the  third  reading  and,  if  possible, 
final  passage,  tonight.  However,  I  will 
be  happy  if  we  can  have  the  third  read¬ 
ing  tonight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  why  does 
not  the  Senator  announce  that  the  bill 
will  not  reach  final  passage  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  get  to  it 
if  we  can  get  to  it  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
I  would  be  happy  to  get  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  and  have  the  final  vote  tomorrow, 
even  though  some  Senators  may  be  dis¬ 
commoded  as  a  result. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  speeches  on  the 
bill.  If  they  are  made  tonight,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  session  quite  late. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Most  of  those 
speeches  will  come  after  third  reading. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  us  to  the 


point  of  being  able  to  go  to  at  least  the 
third  reading  tonight,  but  not  beyond. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  beyond? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  not  hear  very  well  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  was  saying. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  try  at 
least  to  reach  a  third  reading,  but  not 
beyond. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  agree  that  there 
will  not  be  a  vote  on  final  passage  to¬ 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  agreement 
he  suggests  is  20  minutes  to  a  side.  That 
would  mean  that  the  Senate  would  be  in 
session  beyond  1  o’clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  all  that 
time  will  not  be  used.  I  said  we  would 
go  to  third  reading  only,  not  beyond. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  final  pas¬ 
sage  would  come  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O’CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  would  like  now  to  present 
an  order  for  the  convening  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  the  bill  is 
going  to  a  third  reading  tonight,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
with  respect  to  the  adjournment? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  time  on  amendments? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  section 
257,  page  32,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection  (i) : 

(1)  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section — 

“Sec.  — .  Conservation  op  Fishery  Re- 

SOURCES. 

“Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on 
the  use  or  conservation  of  international  flsh- 
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ery  resources,  the  President  shall,  by  all  ap¬ 
propriate  means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per¬ 
suade  countries  whose  domestic  fishing  prac¬ 
tices  or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  negotiations  in  good  faith  relating 
to  the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources. 
If,  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and 
by  other  countries  which  have  agreed  to 
engage  in  such  negotiations,  any  other  coun¬ 
try  whose  conservation  practices  or  policies 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
such  other  countries  has,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  failed  or  refused  to  engage 
in  such  negotiations  in  good  faith,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  action 
is  likely  to  be  effective  in  inducing  such 
country  to  engage  in  such  negotiations  in 
good  faith,  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  any 
fish  in  any  form  imported  from  such  country 
into  the  United  States,  for  such  time  as  he 
deems  necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  above  the  rate  existing  on  July 
1,  1934." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntjson  and  Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith]  .  It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  hope, 
for  me  to  detain  the  Senate  long  with 
respect  to  this  amendment.  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  same  subject 
earlier  today  and  spoke  concerning  it  at 
some  length,  but  then  withdrew  it. 

The  present  amendment  proposes  to 
achieve  the  same  result  sought  by  the 
earlier  amendment,  but  with  different 
language  and  with  a  different  approach. 
In  essence,  its  intention  is  to  give  the 
United  States  some  power  and  authority 
in  the  conservation  of  fish  in  the  high 
seas  fisheries.  The  United  States  has 
the  best  conservation  practices  in  the 
world,  and  we  hope  that  other  nations 
will  build  up  to  the  standard  we  have 
set. 

If  the  destruction  of  a  species  of  fish 
being  taken  under  terms  of  a  convention 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  is 
threatened  by  the  fishing  practices  of 
other  nations  which  are  not  mindful  of 
the  needs  of  conservation,  the  President 
by  this  amendment  would  have  power  to 
act.  We  who  sponsor  this  amendment 
do  not  contemplate  that  it  will  be  used 
as  an  economic  club  to  be  used  without 
restraint.  We  only  want  the  high  seas 
fisheries  to  be  protected,  so  there  will  be 
fish  for  future  generations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  the 
amendment  probably  is  acceptable  to  the 
leadership.  I  hope  that  is  the  case. 

Speaking  personally,  if  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  it  would  be  all  the 
easier  for  me  to  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  trust  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair) .  Is  all  time  yielded 
back? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett], 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating]  I 
olfer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read  but  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  8,  after  “article”  insert 
“included  in  a  list  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  221(a)”. 

On  page  14,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
negotiations  under  this  title  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
or  the  elimination  of  any  duty — 

“(A)  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959, 
if  (i)  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  average 
annual  domestic  production  of  such  article, 
in  the  most  recent  5-year  period,  has  been 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and  (ii) 
United  States  production  and  sales  of  such 
article  have  not  been  a  substantial  factor  in 
determining  the  world  market  price  over  any 
3  years  of  the  most  recent  5-year  period,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and 

“(B)  any  article  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  which  is  attributable  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  cost  of  processing  such  article 
from  an  article  or  articles  referred  to  in  such 
Handbook  No.  143,  if  (i)  there  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  such  article  or  articles  so 
referred  to  any  action  taken  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  section  32,  Public  Law 
320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  or  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  and  (ii)  the  world  market  price 
of  such  article  or  articles  so  referred  to  has 
been  at  least  10  percent  below  the  domestic 
market  price  over  any  3  years  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  5-year  period,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

unless  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  such 
article  a  multilateral  agreement,  negotiated 
by  the  President  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  with  countries  ac¬ 
counting  for  a.  significant  part  of  world  trade 
in  such  article. 

“(2)  If  any  interested  party  shall,  at  the 
hearings  provided  for  under  section  223,  pro¬ 
pose  that  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  on  any  article  reserved  from  negoti¬ 
ations  under  paragraph  (1)  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  pursuant  to  negotiations  under 
this  title,  the  agency  or  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  holding  such  hearings  shall  promptly 
submit  a  summary  of  the  testimony  received 
from  such  person  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  receipt  of  such  sum¬ 
mary,  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
such  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  economic  effect  of  such  reduction  or 
elimination  on  industries  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles  so  as  to  assist 
the  President  in  making  an  informed  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused 
by  such  reduction  or  elimination  on  United 
States  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  In 
preparing  its  advice-,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings. 

“(3)  If  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise 
the  President  that  a  reduction  of  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction,  or  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  any  duty,  on  any  article  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  would  not  cause,  or 
threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  Industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles,  the  President  may,  to 


the  extent  that  he  determines  such  action 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  102,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1) ,  make  an  offer  for  such  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  in  negotiations  un¬ 
der  this  title.” 

On  page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  14,  line  5,  strike  out  “(a)  and 
(b)”  and  insert  “(a),  (b),  and  (c)(1)”. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  state  clearly  that  domes¬ 
tic  industries  which  are  disadvantaged 
in  international  competition  by  govern¬ 
mental  policies  which  directly  raise  their 
costs  of  production  deserve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  safeguards  compatible  with  the 
broad  purposes  of  trade  expansion.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  are  certain  industries — 
especially  in  the  agricultural  field — 
which  are  not  susceptible  to  real  imme¬ 
diate  help  from  a  program  of  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance. 

In  order  to  meet  these  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  broadest  and  most  flexible 
way,  and  without  seriously  diminishing 
the  President’s  trade  negotiation  author¬ 
ity,  I  have  offered,  together  with  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating],  an  amendment  in¬ 
tended  to  reserve  from  trade  negotiations 
such  items  as  are  produced  by  indus¬ 
tries  which  meet  the  conditions  stated 
above.  Also,  a  review  procedure  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  provided 
for;  and  the  President  would  have  the 
additional  choice  of  entering  into  inter¬ 
national  commodity  agreements  on  these 
items. 

In  effect,  any  domestically  produced 
item,  for  which  the  chief  cost  of  process¬ 
ing  derives  from  an  agricultural  product 
which  is  under  a  domestic  price  support 
program  which  causes  the  domestic  price 
of  the  agricultural  product  to  be  at  least 
10  percent  higher  than  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price,  would  be  reserved  from  nego¬ 
tiations.  This  reservation,  of  course, 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  would  cease  to  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  once  an  international  commodity 
agreement  is  entered  into. 

Further,  an  article  referred  to  in  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  of  which 
the  United  States  exports  5  percent  or 
less  of  annual  production,  and  the  U.S. 
production  and  sales  of  which  are  not 
a  substantial  factor  in  determining  the 
world  market  price,  would  also  be  re¬ 
served  from  negotiations.  Again  this 
reservation  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  would 
cease  to  be  in  effect  once  an  interna¬ 
tional  commodity  agreement  was  entered 
into. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  amendment 
is  broader  in  its  effect  than  my  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  is  intended  to  cover,  among  other 
items,  problems  facing  the  candy  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  through  the  im¬ 
portation  of  such  items  as  sugar,  choco¬ 
late,  nuts,  and  the  like. 

At  this  point  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  senior  colleague  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
As  he  well  knows,  the  candy  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  is  most  important.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Pennsylvania  is  affected  by 


chronic  and  persistent  unemployment. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
fronts  Pennsylvania’s  very  substantial 
candy  industry  is  that  it  must  buy  sugar 
in  a  protected  market  and  sell  candy 
in  a  free  market? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  entirely  true.  In 
the  course  of  competition,  it  must  meet 
increasingly  heavy  competition  from 
such  countries  as  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  many 
other  Western  European  countries,  as 
well  as  some  Asian  countries.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  Western  Europe  the  prices  of  such 
items  as  almonds,  chocolate,  and  sugar 
are  substantially  lower;  and,  of  course, 
wage  levels  are  lower,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  it  not  seem  unfair 
to  the  Senator,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  our 
domestic  industry  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  having  its  raw  materials  far 
more  expensive  than  the  raw  materials 
of  its  competitors  because  of  the  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair. 
Not  only  are  candy  producers  numerous, 
but  some  of  them  are  among  the  best 
known  in  the  United  States.  One  en¬ 
tire  community  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
community  of  Hershey,  is  built  almost 
solely  around  the  production  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  chocolate  candy,  on 
which  the  employment  of  that  entire 
area  depends. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  and  I  are  most  anxious  never  to 
yield  to  a  conflict  of  interest  situation, 
but  that  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  has,  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  and 
myself,  received  from  the  Hershey  Choc¬ 
olate  Co.  a  package  glorifying  the  candy 
industry  of  Pennsylvania?  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  that 
would  not  affect  the  votes  of  any  Sen¬ 
ators. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  it  would  not; 
but  I  think  the  argument  is  sweet,  has 
the  succulence  of  persuasiveness,  and  is 
supplemented  by  the  illustrative  manner 
in  which  the  producers  have  demon¬ 
strated  and  distributed  their  products. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  does  the  Senator 
have  to  say  about  mushrooms? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  feel  much  the  same 
way  about  them,  though  perhaps  not  in 
so  saccharin  a  sense.  I  have  much  the 
same  concern  about  mushrooms,  and 
hope  that  they  also  might  be  included 
among  the  agricultural  products  in¬ 
volved.  The  mushroom  industry  is  a 
very  important  one,  particularly  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  substantial  mushroom 
industry  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 
The  mushroom  industry  has  the  same 
problem  with  respect  to  price  competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Without  being  facetious 
any  longer,  does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  mushroom  industry. 
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particularly  in  southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  a  source  of  substantial  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  working  people  of  our  State, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if 
a  result  of  the  trade  bill  should  be  to 
impinge  in  any  way  on  the  ability  of 
the  mushroom  producers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  continue  the  fairly  profit¬ 
able  industry  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Those  people  do 
not  have  and  never  have  had  the  kind  of 
benefit  which  applies  to  the  more 
glamorous  products  and  products  which 
are  raised  in  far  greater  quantities  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  small,  highly 
specialized  industry.  It  is  limited  in 
area.  It  requires  specialized  conditions 
for  growth.  It  would  unquestionably  be 
very  seriously  injured.  I  think  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  competition  is  now  being  felt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purposes  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  be  to  protect  the  candy  and  the 
mushroom  industries  in  our  home  State? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes;  that  is  the  purpose 
we  have  in  mind, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  amendment  of  my  junior  colleague. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  as 
much  time  as  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  taken  on  the  amendment  and 
in  assuring  their  constituents  of  their 
ardor  in  supporting  it.  But  I  join  in 
supporting  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  the  candy  industry  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  amendment.  I  joined  in 
supporting  it  in  the  committee,  and  I 
support  it  on  the  floor.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  very  heartening, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  support 
of  the  amendment,  unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  further  time  for  debate,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  my  control;  and  instead 
of  requesting  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  I  request  a  division. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
understand  any  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
the  last  Curtis  amendment  on  stilts  and 
clothed  in  muslin.  It  covers  two  pages. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  and  contradictory  of  much  that  is  in 
the  bill;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  yield,  let 
me  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  he 
is  of  that  opinion,  because  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  amendment,  I  fear  that  the 
bill  would  seriously  damage  a  most  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  our  Commonwealth. 


Although  I  intend  to  support  the  trade 
bill,  and  am  eager  to  do  so,  I  would  not 
like  to  see  the  amendment  rejected.  For 
the  reasons  which  both  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  have  stated,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  studied  un¬ 
der  a  great  mentor,  Senator  O’Mahoney, 
of  Wyoming.  One  day  I  went  to  him 
and  said  to  him  that  I  had  a  very  good 
bill,  and  wanted  it  passed.  He  read  it 
for  about  15  minutes,  and  then  said, 
“Senator,  if  you  will  let  me  insert  cer¬ 
tain  amendments,  I  will  support  your 
bill.” 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  would  not  support  this  bill 
if  we  permitted  him  to  write  into  it  his 
amendments. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  do  damage  to  the 
bill;  and  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
yielded  back. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment,  a  division  has  been  re¬ 
quested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  let  me  state  that 
I  contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
to  section  202  of  the  bill,  on  page  3. 
During  the  colloquy  on  the  Bush  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  deleted  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pre¬ 
sented  some  rather  impressive  figures  in 
regard  to  agricultural  imports  under 
duties  of  less  than  5  percent  ad  valorem. 

My  amendment  would  have  inserted 
on  page  3,  in  line  18,  following  the  word 
“article,”  the  phrase  “other  than  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  produce  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  surplus  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.” 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  was 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  being  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  cut  down  on 
our  surpluses  would  not  be  frustrated  by 
section  202  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  comment  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
everything  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seeks 
is  taken  care  of  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  turn  to  page  32 
of  the  bill,  in  line  11,  he  will  find  this 
language  in  paragraph  (h) : 

(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  pro¬ 
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visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  re¬ 
striction  heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed 
under  such  section. 

Not  only  does  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  amply  meet,  in 
my  opinion,  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  but  the  bill  protects  section 
22  insofar  as  any  import  restrictions 
which  heretofore  have  been  made  or  any 
under  it  which  hereafter  may  be  made 
are  concerned. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  will  not  press  for  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  assurance  and  the  explanation 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  shall 
not  offer  my  amendment.  But  I  think 
it  well  to  have  the  Senator’s  statement 
appear  in  the  Record,  because  I  believe 
that  the  tie-in  between  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  this 
section  of  the  bill  was  not  brought  out 
in  previous  colloquy.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator’s  explanation  satisfies  me;  and 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  14,  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  “with”,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  the  remainder  of  that 
line  and  all  of  lines  14,  15,  and  16,  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“details  of  the  advice  provided  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  221(b) 
and  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  en¬ 
tering  into  said  agreement.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  rather  difficult  period  in  discussing 
the  proposed  legislation ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  offer  what 
I  regard  as  a  noncontroversial  amend¬ 
ment,  so  the  debate  may  be  ended  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill,  Congress  will  give  the  President  un¬ 
precedented  power  and  authority  with 
respect  to  tariff  negotiations.  It  appears 
to  me  that  inasmuch  as  the  levying  of 
tariffs  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  should  be  completely  informed 
with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  the  tariff 
negotiations. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  requires 
that  after  the  negotiations  have  been 
completed  and  the  trade  agreements 
have  been  entered  into,  the  President  in 
his  report  to  Congress  shall  be  required 
to  give  Congress  a  synopsis  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  can  well  understand  the  necessity  to 
keep  secret  and  privileged,  pending  nego¬ 
tiations,  such  advice  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  President.  However,  once 
the  negotiations  have  been  completed,  I 
think  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  con¬ 
gressional  responsibility  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  given  the  benefit  of  the  thinking 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  recommendation  to  the 
President.  Such  a  report,  being  made 
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after  the  fact,  would  not  act  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  on  the  President  or  on  the  nego¬ 
tiating  team.  However,  it  would  provide 
Congress — for  purposes  of  future  legisla¬ 
tion — with  information  which  Congress 
could  not  possibly  acquire  in  any  other 
fashion. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  and  I  discussed  it  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  member  of  his  staff. 
They  seem  to  think  the  amendment  is 
controversial.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
Government  of  checks  and  balances — al¬ 
though  perhaps  too  many  checks  and  no 
balances.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  find  it 
possible  to  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  do  so. 

I  ask  each  Senator  to  turn  to  page  14 
of  the  bill,  section  226.  They  will  find 
there  language  drafted  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  the 
House  itself,  and  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  meets  every  objec¬ 
tive  that  could  possibly  be  attained  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  Senators  will  find  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill,  on  line  11,  page  14, 
states : 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to 
each  House  of  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  considera¬ 
tions,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
believe  I  have  the  floor,  but  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  beg  the  Senator’s  par¬ 
don.  I  thought  he  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  I  had  the  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  continue,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  they  will  find  that  he  has 
changed  the  word  “the”  agreement  to 
the  word  “said”  agreement;  that  he  has 
changed  the  language  by  striking  out 
“a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  considera¬ 
tions,”  which  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  the  President  is  directed  to  give  to 
the  Congress,  and  substituting  the  words, 
“details  of  the  advice  provided  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  221(b) 
and  a  statement  of  his  reasons,”  and  so 
forth. 

Aside  from  that,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  language  is  that  it  changes 
the  word  “the”  to  “said.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  the  floor,  if  the 
-Senator  will  permit  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  amendment 
would  merely  require  the  President,  after 
the  fact  of  completing  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  a 
summary  of  the  recommendation  made 


to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  re¬ 
quired  under  section  221(b).  This 
amendment  does  not  interfere  with  the 
President’s  prerogatives  in  negotiating 
treaties.  It  asks,  after  the  fact.  Has  the 
President  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission?  If  he  has 
not,  the  Congress  should  be  notified  as 
to  why  he  has  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield.  I  thought  the 
amendment  was  completely  noncontro- 
versial.  Apparently  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  believe  the  difficulty  is 
brought  about  by  the  wording  of  the  bill 
which  reads  “in  the  light  of  the  advice  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.”  It  seems  to  me 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
tried  to  do  is  make  this  language  mean¬ 
ingful.  What  does  “in  the  light  of  the 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission”  mean, 
unless  it  means  detailing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission?  I 
believe  this  perhaps  is — and  it  certainly 
should  be — the  intention  of  the  drafters 
of  the  bill.  I  think  that  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  is  trying  to  do  is  merely 
reword  the  language  so  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  behind  it  will  actually  be  achieved. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  if 
that  is  not  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Absolutely.  That  is 
the  only  purpose  I  have  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  When  the  Senator  yields 
the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  had  intended  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it 
go  over  until  tomorrow,  if  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  will  use 
2  minutes  and  then  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time.  The  language  of 
the  bill  provides  a  very  adequate  pre¬ 
cautionary  requirement  that — 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to 
each  House  of  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title, 
together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of 
the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  con¬ 
siderations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into 
the  agreement. 

Why  the  Senator  from  Vermont  should 
want  to  change  the  provision  and  make 
other  requirements  and  different  re¬ 
quirements  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

It  was  a  matter  fully  considered  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  by  the  House  itself. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Oklahoma  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  “in  the  light  of  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission”?  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means.  I  have  asked  a  member 
of  the  staff.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know 
what  it  meant. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  whom  did  the  Sena¬ 
tor  address  the  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  A  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  staff. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  makes  his  inquiries.  I  gave  him 
a  response. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  had  discussed  the 
question  with  a  member  of  the  Senator’s 
staff.  He  listened  to  it.  His  staff  mem¬ 
ber  said,  “This  is  no  good,  because  the 
President  will  have  to  tell  what  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were.” 

Mr.  KERR.  I  refer  Senators  to  the 
language  of  the  bill - 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  language  means.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  help  the  Senator 
if  he  does  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  amended  several  times.  It  will 
have  to  go  to  conference.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  good  one.  I  can  understand 
why  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  want  to  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  accepting  amendments,  because,  as  he 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  if  he  starts  it, 
he  does  not  know  where  he  will  end. 
But  I  submit  that  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  offered  is  a 
very  good  one.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
could  find  anywhere  in  the  statute  books 
an  interpretation  of  the  language  “in 
the  light  of  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.” 

The  pending  Prouty  amendment  would 
require  that  the  reasons  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  assigned  to  the  President  be 
made  known  to  Congress.  The  language 
of  the  bill  is  vague.  For  that  reason,  we 
ought  to  tighten  it  so  that  Congress  will 
know  what  it  is  getting. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  add  that  this 
would  be  after  the  fact,  after  the  treaty 
was  negotiated,  not  before. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  floor,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  3  min¬ 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  not  am¬ 
biguous.  It  is  a  clear  requirement  that 
the  President  supply  to  the  Congress  the 
fullest  possible  information  upon  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  his  reasons  for  entering 
into  a  trade  agreement.  If  I  did  not 
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think  the  bill  required  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  would  favor  such  an  amendment; 
but  I  believe  and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  provision  in  the 
bill  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyL  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot¬ 
tom],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 


[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent,  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention  as  required  by 
Texas  law. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  also  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue¬ 
ning].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  “nay”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  .  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  267  Leg.] 

YEAS — 21 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Miller 

Allott 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Dodd 

Prouty 

Busb 

Fong 

Scott 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NAYS— 54 

Williams,  Del. 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Beall 

Holland 

Morse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Church 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hickey 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Anderson 

Bottum 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 


Gruening 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Javits 

Keating 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Morton 

Murphy 


Neuberger 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tower 

Wiley 


So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance,  and  yet  with  great 
honor,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  .  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  81,  line 
14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
“profit”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “level  of  reasonable  profit.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  what  I  would  call  a  con¬ 
forming  amendment,  to  conform  to  the 
committee  amendment  which  appears  on 
page  35,  line  2,  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
provides  that  when  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  is  engaged  in  a  finding  of  serious 
injury,  it  shall  take  into  account  all  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  which  the  Commission 
considers  relevant  “including  idling  of 
productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit.” 

On  page  35  the  committee  amendment 
speaks  of  a  “level  of  reasonable  profit” 
rather  than  merely  at  a  “profit.” 

On  page  81  similar  language  appears 
in  connection  with  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  advice  as  to  whether  a  remedy  for 
serious  injury  shall  remain  in  effect.  My 
amendment  would  merely  provide  that 
on  page  81,  line  14,  the  language  “level 
of  reasonable  profit”  be  inserted  so  as  to 
make  the  language  on  page  81  conform 
with  the  committee  amendment  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  35.  That  is  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  clearly  within  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  bill,  and  I  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mi’.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  courtesy. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  offered, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  2,  which  I 
believe  is  purely  technical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  33,  line  21, 
after  the  figure  “351”  and  before  the 
word  “may”  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “or 
for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  un¬ 
der  section  352.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any 
objection  to  the  amendment,  but  what  is 
its  purpose? 

Mr.  KERR.  On  page  33,  in  line  21, 
after  the  figure  “351”  and  before  the 
word  “may,”  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “or 
for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  un¬ 
der  section  352.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  21,  line  10, 
beginning  after  “(3)”,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  language  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  comma  on  line  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  may  be  subject  to 
a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  commit 
himself  to  whatever  time  he  wishes. 
Then  I  shall  take  whatever  time  I  think 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  10  minutes  on  a 
side  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
not  take  that  much  time.  I  merely  want 
to  be  sure  I  have  enough  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  committee’s  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  amount  of  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  heard  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
make  his  speech  as  yet. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  Senators  will  turn  to 
page  21  of  the  bill,  beginning  at  line  10, 
they  will  see  that  there  is  inserted  a 
new  paragraph  setting  forth  what  the 
President  shall  do  in  certain  eventuali¬ 
ties.  The  language  begins  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  20,  line  24: 

(a)  Whenever  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments 
made  to  the  United  States,  unjustifiably  op¬ 
press  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 
prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his  power  to  eliminate  such  restric¬ 
tions,  and 


(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  any  United  States  import 
restriction  under  section  201(a)  in  order 
to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
any  such  restriction,  and — 

Then  the  next  paragraph  sets  forth 
what  the  President  shall  further  do — 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment — 

Which  is  purely  an  introductory 
phrase  since  the  language  following  it 
sets  forth  what  the  President  shall  do — • 
he  shall  impose  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or 
maintaining  such  foreign  import  restrictions 
against  United  States  agricultural  products, 
to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other 
important  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  access  for  United  States  agricultural 
products  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  finds  no 
fault  whatever  with  the  language  which 
provides  what  the  President  shall  do. 
But  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  calls  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  first  phrase 
in  the  paragraph :  “notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  lav/  or  any  provision 
of  any  trade  agreement.” 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
think  that  the  mandate  in  that  para¬ 
graph  is  of  such  dignity  as  to  place  it  in 
the  posture  of  being  the  most  important, 
and  the  paragraph  of  highest  priority 
of  any  in  the  bill. 

It  would  be  of  a  higher  priority  than 
any  of  the  treaties  in  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  entered.  It  would  be  of  higher 
priority  than  any  law  that  has  been 
passed  in  connection  with  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  since  their  commence¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  of  higher  priority 
than  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  that  has  been  negotiated  in  the 
period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  we  have  had  the  program. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  that  the  language  lifts  that  one 
paragraph  out  and  puts  it  in  such  an 
inordinate  position  of  priority  that  the 
President  must  disregard  any  treaty  to 
which  our  Government  is  a  party,  and 
must  disregard  any  other  provision  of 
law  that  has  been  passed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  would  compel  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  disregard  any  trade  agreement 
that  has  been  made  in  that  period  of  25 
years  in  order  to  carry  out  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  provisions  of  the  section,  other  than 
the  introductory  phrase. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  suggesting  that  the  first  2 
lines  of  subparagraph  (3)  be  stricken? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  all.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  It 
would  not  take  from  the  paragraph  a 
single  item  of  the  mandate  as  to  what 
the  President  shall  do.  It  would  merely 
leave  the  provision  on  such  a  basis  that 
he  would  act  as  he  would  act  under  the 
other  2  provisions  in  the  section,  elim¬ 
inating  the  language  which  would  place 


his  obligation  in  that  particular  para¬ 
graph  above  any  treaty,  law,  or  trade 
agreements  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  what  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is.  I  would  not  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  statute  passed 
by  Congress  could  vitiate  a  treaty  that 
had  been  formally  entered  into  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could.  If  it  cannot,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  do  a  futile  thing  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  law  which  said  it  could.  If  it  can, 
I  see  no  basis  for  us  to  carry  out  a  simple 
mandate  in  the  section  and  attempt  to 
do  that  which  the  Senator  has  asked  me 
whether  we  had  the  power  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  that  it  would  abrogate  or 
displace  trade  agreements  which  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  treaty, 
but  I  would  seriously  question  whether 
a  statute  in  and  of  itself  could  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  treaty  that  had  once  been 
entered  into. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  futile.  If  it  can,  it  is 
a  very  serious  breach  of  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  give  any  authority 
to  the  President  to  override  any  exist¬ 
ing  treaty.  The  legislative  record — and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  aware  of 
it — is  very  clear.  It  provides  that  the 
President  shall  not  enter  into  any  fu¬ 
ture  trade  agreement  under  the  restric¬ 
tion  we  are  laying  down. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
I  told  the  State  Department,  that  if 
there  was  the  least  concern  about  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  we  could 
put  in  front  of  the  words  “trade  agree¬ 
ment”  the  words  “any  future”  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  refers  to  any  future  trade 
agreement.  I  suggested  that  language 
to  the  State  Department  official  with 
whom  I  consulted.  I  am  willing  to  say 
“of  this  act”  or  “any  future  trade  agree¬ 
ment.”  I  intend  to  make  it  prospective 
in  its  application.  They  say  they  have 
no  intention  of  violating  any  of  these 
sections.  If  they  do  not,  what  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  putting  in  that  language? 

The  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to 
2,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  At  this  late  hour  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  take  out  of  the  bill  the  language 
which  the  committee  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  felt  it  was  necessary  to  put  in 
the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  will  not  press  his  amendment.  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  make  the 
language  on  the  second  line  read  “fu¬ 
ture  trade  agreement.” 

The  staff  has  suggested  the  language 
“notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  authority 
of  this  act.”  That  would  make  it  clear 
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that  we  were  not  attempting  to  override 
any  past  trade  agreements.  I  recognize 
that  once  an  agreement  is  entered  into 
between  this  country  and  any  other 
country  we  should  not  override  it  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  do  it.  The  suggested  language  would 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  provision  is 
applicable  only  to  future  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  authority  of  this  act;  and  that 
could  not  possibly  be  interpreted  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  anything  else.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  with  respect  to 
the  impropriety  of  overriding  any  exist¬ 
ing  treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  when  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  deliberately  institutes  a  limitation  or 
restriction  against  American  products, 
we  should  retaliate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  that  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  the  President  has  authority  to  act. 
Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  I 
am  not  trying  to  cripple  the  bill.  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  whether  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  it  or  not.  The  administration 
does  not  have  to  make  any  deal  with  me 
to  get  it  passed.  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I 
have  supported  the  trade  extension  act 
over  many  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  My  vote  on  the  bill  is  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
that  the  committee  amendment  has 
merit  and  should  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  is  the  Senator 
insisting  upon  the  words  “any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law”?  It  strikes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  that  language 
could  be  deleted,  and  that  it  would  serve 
the  purpose  if  it  merely  read;  “notwith¬ 
standing  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  under  this  act,”  and  then  the 
word  “impose,”  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
staff  told  me  that  the  reason  that  this 
language  was  used  was  that  the  phrase 
was  in  one  of  the  other  amendments 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee; 
therefore  the  same  language  was  used,  to 
avoid  confusion.  In  addition,  I  suggested 
that  it  be  limited  to  this  act,  and  the 
State  Department  representative  said 
that  he  would  prefer  that  this  language 
read  “of  this  law.” 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
says  “any  other  provision  of  law,”  he  is 
not  limiting  the  language  to  this  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
page  83,  the  Senator  will  find  the  identi¬ 
cal  language  used.  That  is  the  reason 
for  using  that  language  here.  Otherwise, 
a  great  deal  of  argument  would  be  in¬ 
volved,  I  believe. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  is  that  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  that  the  language  is  intended  to 
apply  only  to  future  trade  agreements 
under  this  particular  act.  That  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Senator  wishes  to  include  the  other 
phrase. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
have  said,  I  would  be  willing  to  strike 
the  woi'd  “law”  and  insert  “this  Act.” 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  If  we  strike  out  “law”  and  insert 
“this  Act”  the  language  will  be  clearer. 
That  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  earlier  but  was  advised  not 
to  press  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  at  page  83 
the  committee  wrote  in  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  President  to  increase 
duties  and  impose  import  restrictions, 
and  in  so  doing,  the  committee  provided 
that  the  President  shall  do  so  “notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.” 
That  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing,  as  a  part 
of  the  bill.  The  Williams  amendment 
merely  leaves  the  same  language:  “not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  first 
suggestion  was  what  I  stated  earlier.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  make  this  change. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  repeat  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  section  should  read:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act,” 
and  then  go  on  with  “impose”  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  that  would  accomplish 
the  Senator’s  purpose.  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  he  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  such  a  change.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  prospective.  I  am  not 
trying  to  insert  any  element  of  retro¬ 
activity.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  that  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  entered  into.  There 
is  none  in  existence  now.  Even  if  it 
were  to  read  “provision  of  law”  it  would 
be  immaterial  because  I  am  advised  that 
there  has  been  no  provision  of  law  under 
which  this  has  been  done.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  accept  the  suggested 
change. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  amendment  on 
page  83.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  amendment  on  page  83  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  one  page  21.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  will  turn  to  page  83,  they  will  find 
that  the  power  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  that  page,  which  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  ,  is 
entirely  permissive.  It  reads : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may — 

And  so  forth.  On  page  21,  line  3,  the 
language  is:  “the  President  shall.” 

That  is  an  unmistakable,  unqualiefid 
mandate  or  requirement  of  law,  if  the 
bill  be  enacted  in  this  form. 

I  was  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  who  voted  against 
the  entire  amendment,  from  line  10 
through  line  20.  I  still  believe  the  entire 
amendment  should  be  stricken.  But  if  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  amendment  in  the  bill,  lines  10 
and  11,  which  require  the  President  to 


impose  the  duties,  regardless  of  any  other 
commodity  involved  in  any  other  agree¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  any  other  agreement 
or  any  other  law,  should  be  retained. 

Other  amendments  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  refer  to  many  commodi¬ 
ties  which  might  be  affected  by  trade 
agreements.  Most  commodities — will  be 
affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  exist¬ 
ing  trade  agreements.  This  provision  of 
law  would  require  the  President  to  give 
to  the  particular  commodities  referred 
to  or  protected  by  the  amendment  prior¬ 
ity  over  every  other  commodity,  over 
every  agreement,  over  every  other  law. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  goes  en¬ 
tirely  too  far.  Although  it  would  be  my 
preference  to  strike  the  whole  amend¬ 
ment,  I  shall  support  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  calling  attention  to  the  difference  in 
language  on  pages  21  and  83  of  the  bill. 
I  had  intended  to  call  attention  to  that 
difference,  but  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  has  ably  done  so. 

The  language  on  page  83  reads:  “The 
President  may.” 

On  page  21,  the  language  reads:  "The 
President  shall.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  speaking 
about  the  language  on  page  21  being 
patterned  after  the  language  on  page 
83 — and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
bear  me  out — has  stated  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  83  was  not  placed  in  the 
bill  until  after  action  had  been  taken 
on  the  language  on  page  21. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  action  was  taken.  So  even 
if  the  word  “shall”  were  used  on  page  83, 
which  it  is  not,  it  would  not  have  been 
a  precedent  for  the  language  on  page  21, 
because  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  not  placed  in  the  bill 
until  the  language  on  page  21  had  been 
acted  on. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  never 
said  that  the  language  on  page  83  was 
comparable  to  that  on  page  21.  I  said 
the  language  in  the  first  part  was  iden¬ 
tical.  Both  amendments  were  before 
members  of  the  committee. 

It  is  true  that  on  page  21  the  word  is 
“shall”  whereas  on  page  23  the  word  is 
“may.”  But  if  we  continue  to  read  the 
language  on  page  21  it  is  “shall  to  the 
extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  necessary.” 

That  is  permissive  language.  What  is 
the  objection  to  including  it  in  the  bill? 

Since  its  adoption  I  have  yet  to  hear 
any  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  any  other  department  tell  me 
personally  that  there  is  any  objection  to 
the  amendment.  The  Department  has 
a  representative  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  I  had  to  ask  him.  They  know 
where  I  am  located.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  committee 
approved  this  language  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  2.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  confirm  the  vote.  Why 
has  not  the  Department  come  before  us 
and  stated  its  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment?  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  the  Department  had  objection  to  it. 
Its  representatives  have  not  told  me  of 
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any  objection  since  the  committee 
adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  limit  the  language  to  agricultural 
products?  Why  does  he  not  include  all 
products?  A  group  of  jewelry  industry 
representatives  from  my  State  came  to 
see  me  and  said  they  were  willing  to  sell 
their  products  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that  foreign  merchants  were  ready  to 
buy  their  products,  but  that  there  were 
restrictions  on  obtaining  credit. 

Why  should  not  this  be  a  general  pro¬ 
vision  rather  than  only  for  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
general  so  far  as  agricultui-e  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Senator  has  made  a  good 
point  but  that  is  not  before  us  now. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  problem  we  had 
in  connection  with  poultry,  but  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  could  be  affected. 

After  the  Common  Market  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  tariff  arrangement  was  nego¬ 
tiated  about  the  end  of  July,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax,  called  a  variable  fee,  of  about  9 
cents  a  pound  was  established.  This 
was  a  new  kind  of  charge  which  pro¬ 
hibited  or  practically  stopped  the  ex¬ 
port  of  American  poultry. 

The  State  Department,  upon  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  several  Senators  from  the 
States  affected,  interceded  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Common  Market.  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
few  weeks  ago,  which  stated  that  they 
had  received  assurance  that  the  German 
Government  would  abolish  these  unusual 
charges  assessed  as  variable  fees,  gate 
charges,  and  so  forth. 

But  a  few  days  later  a  rule  was  made 
that  any  poultry  sold  for  export  from 
this  country  must  be  delivered  in  the 
European  country  in  three  days.  That 
means  it  can  be  shipped  only .  by  air. 
That  is  moving  from  one  unreasonable 
proposal  to  another.  The  bill  states 
that  in  such  cases  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  outlined  in  the 
amendment  and  to  the  extent  he  feels 
necessary  to  protect  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  on  page 
21,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  a  moment. 

The  substitute  amendment  would  clear 
up  beyond  any  doubt  any  question  but 
that  this  proposal  is  applicable  only  to 
future  agreements.  It  would  completely 


eliminate  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  past  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  nullified.  That  certainly 
never  was  the  intention.  As  I  previously 
stated,  I  have  been  advised  that  we  have 
never  entered  into  any  such  agreement. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said  and  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  In  response  to  his  question  as 
to  why  the  amendment  should  not  have 
general  application,  I  suggest  the  rea¬ 
son  is  the  action  of  the  Common  Market 
itself. 

Only  with  respect  to  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  has  the  Common 
Market  declared  its  policy  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  this  language  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  protective  device  to  offset  that  pol¬ 
icy.  Had  the  Common  Market  not 
adopted  that  policy,  the  need  for  this 
language  would  not  have  existed.  But 
the  Common  Market  policy  exists,  and 
I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  it 
by  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  as  this  provision  has 
done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  harm  would  be 
done  by  making  the  language  general? 
That  would  cover  the  situation  of  fu¬ 
ture  actions  of  restriction  on  the  part 
of  any  exporting  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
Common  Market  had  declared  a  self- 
sufficiency  policy  on  everything,  the 
Senator’s  point  would  be  well  taken. 
But  since  the  Common  Market  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  only 
with  respect  to  agriculture,  I  suggest 
that  that  is  the  reason  the  amendment 
was  confined  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  so;  but 
if  the  amendment  is  a  good  one,  it  ought 
to  apply  to  all  products. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  “agricultural”  in  those 
two  places  in  that  paragraph,  I  should 
like  to  join  him  in  supporting  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  should  do  it  himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
this  is  a  committee  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  have  authority  to  change  it.  How¬ 
ever,  if  that  is  what  is  bothering  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  would  go 
along  if  he  would  submit  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  But  I  cannot  speak  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  proposal  to  make  that 
change;  I  do  not  have  such  authority. 

This  is  a  committee  amendment;  and 
the  intention  clearly  was  to  make  the 
provision  prospective,  not  retroactive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield,  so  that  I  may  move  a  modification 
by  striking  out  the  word  “agricultural” 
in  two  places? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can¬ 
not  under  the  rules  accept  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
it  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer  to  the  pend¬ 


ing  amendment  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  word  “agricultural”  in  line  15 
and  in  lines  18  and  19? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  such  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  would 
not  now  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr], 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  willing  to  accept  this 
proposal  as  a  modification  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  settlement. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  have  past  agreements  repudiated. 
It  was  clearly  the  intention  to  make  this 
provision  prospective,  not  retroactive. 
We  were  told  by  all  parties  interested 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  specify 
that  it  would  not  be  retroactive  on  the 
theory  that  we  could  not  violate  past 
agreements.  However,  to  avoid  any  con¬ 
fusion  I  wish  to  make  this  provision 
prospective,  and  I  think  this  suggested 
language  would  do  so.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  we  can  go  on  to  clear  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  a  statement  on  which  I  feel  I  must 
comment. 

In  the  committee  there  was  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  regard  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  offered  this  amendment, 
and  I  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
vote,  and  I  heard  the  statement  that 
there  were  eight  votes  on  one  side  and 
seven  on  the  other.  I  was  sitting  within 
1  foot  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  announced 
the  result  of  the  vote.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  my  amendment  to  delete 
that  sentence  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  the 
announcement  that  was  made  by  the 
chairman — whereupon  I  said,  “I  now 
offer  the  Williams  amendment  with  the 
first  sentence  deleted.”  The  roll  was 
called,  and  that  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 

Then  I  left  the  room  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  him  and  representatives  of  the 
administration,  with  reference  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  bill.  When  I  returned, 
the  staff  advised  me  that  the  8-to-7  vote 
of  the  committee,  instead  of  deleting 
that  sentence,  had  been  against  deleting 
it. 

I  know  what  the  committee  voted  on 
in  adopting  the  amendment,  because  I 
made  the  motion.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  I  could  have  misunderstood  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  al¬ 
though  I  was  sitting  within  1  foot  of  him. 
But  it  is  not  possible  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing  when  I  offered  the 
Williams  amendment  with  that  sentence 
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deleted;  and  I  cast  five  proxies  in  favor  of 
the  motion  which  I  had  made. 

But  the  way  the  staff  recorded  the  vote 
was  that  my  original  motion  to  delete 
had  lost  by  a  vote  of  7  to  8,  instead  of 
having  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7, 
and  that  the  amendment  voted  on  by  the 
committee  was  the  full  amendment,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  amendment  without  that 
sentence,  as  I  had  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  understood  it  the  other 
way;  but  I  offer  that  explanation  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  twice  he  has 
said  that  the  committee  approved  this 
proposal  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2,  whereas  I 
know  of  6  votes  which  were  cast  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  because  I,  myself, 
cast  them.  I  cast  them  for  my  own 
motion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  how 
he  understood  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understood  it  in 
the  same  way  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  did.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  first  sentence  had  been 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  when  we  were  voting 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cast  six  votes  for  the 
amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  cast  two  votes  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  But  then  we  are  told  that  the 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  the  other  way. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  voted 
against  it;  and  if  I  had  not  been  positive 
that  I  was  voting  for  the  amendment 
without  that  sentence,  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  not  been  positive 
that  he  was  voting  for  that  amendment 
without  that  sentence,  instead  of  being 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  would  have  been  defeated 
by  at  least  a  vote  of  seven  in  favor  and 
eight  opposed.  That  is  a  fact. 

But  now  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wants  to  have  that  sentence  included. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  when  we  pass 
this  bill  and  when  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  approved,  it  will  be  the  Trade  Act, 
and  will  provide  the  President’s  au¬ 
thority  in  this  field. 

But  under  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  now  seeks  to 
have  adopted,  there  would  be  a  sentence 
providing  that  this  one  sentence  is  to 
be  preeminent  over  any  other  section  of 
the  bill,  and  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  section  of  the  bill  which  the  House 
and  the  Senate  voted,  this  one  sentence 
will  be  the  law  and  the  President  shall  do 
these  things. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  it  also  mean, 
as  to  these  particular  products,  that  the 
requirement  of  the  bill  on  page  21,  if  it  is 
written  into  the  law,  would  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  such  agreements  made  by 
authority  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  any 
other  commodities? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  over  all  other  com¬ 
modities  in  which  we  engage  in  trade. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 


Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  this 
amendment,  would  not  the  following  be 
true:  Let  us  assume  that  the  European 
countries  think  they  have  some  right  to 
protect  a  particular  agricultural  com¬ 
modity — for  example,  chickens — and  let 
us  assume  that  they  think  they  are 
within  their  rights  in  doing  so,  whereas 
we  think  they  are  not  within  their  rights 
in  doing  that.  Could  not  it  then  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  although  they  were  willing  to 
buy  more  coal,  cotton,  and  rice,  our 
President  would  be  forced  to  impose 
duties  on  many  things  that  they  would 
be  selling  us,  until  they  agreed  with  our 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
chickens? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  chickens 
would  come  ahead  of  everything  else, 
even  though  we  might  think  other  com¬ 
modities  might  be  more  important  than 
chickens. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  or  just  as  important. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Would  not  this 
sentence  give  to  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  more  protection  than  that  given  to 
any  other  products? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  sentence  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does;  and  we  can  address 
ourselves  to  that  sentence  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
my  amendment  is  rejected — which  I 
devoutedly  hope  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  could  ar¬ 
range  some  way  by  which  we  can  vote 
on  this  proposal  so  that  all  of  us  can  go 
to  roost.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  having  a 
community  of  interest  and  desire  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
some  reference  has  been  made  to  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  hour  is  late,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  not  vote  on  the  theory  that  only 
Delaware  is  interested.  Every  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  is  involved.  My  State  has 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  meat  to  Germany.  In  addition, 
ports  of  New  York  and  other  great  ports 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  agricultural 
exports  are  protected.  There  is  a  great 
interest  in  this  product  in  my  State,  and 
I  hope  this  modicum  of  protection  for 
agriculture  is  not  thrown  out,  because 
every  student  of  economy  knows  that 
agriculture  is  the  segment  that  is  really 
going  to  be  given  a  beating. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  word  “agricul¬ 
tural”  were  taken  out  and  the  provision 
were  made  general,  agricultural  products 
would  still  be  protected,  but  they  are  be¬ 
ing  singled  out  when  other  products  may 
be  just  as  important  to  certain  States 
as  meat  is  to  Texas. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  language  of  the 
phrase  taken  out,  protection  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  not  diminished  one 
iota? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  it  would 
be  safer  with  the  phrase  in  there.  If  it 
meant  nothing,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  such  a  fight  being  made  on  the 
floor  over  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  5  minutes  to  the  side  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  then  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  question  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
in  committee.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  said  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  I  will  have 
to  assume  that  is  correct.  I  will  say,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  he  usually  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

This  was  an  amendment  which  I  of¬ 
fered  in  the  committee  in  the  identical 
form  in  which  it  is  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  to  strike  certain 
language  in  my  amendment.  It  was  de¬ 
feated.  Whether  the  Senator  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  so  understood  what  happened  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  definitely  understood 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  defeated,  and  the  records 
of  the  committee  show  that  it  was  de¬ 
feated. 

After  defeating  his  amendment  it  was 
my  amendment  that  was  pending,  and  I 
usually  am  able  to  submit  my  own 
amendments  without  resorting  to  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  move  their  adoption.  I  asked  for  a 
record  vote  on  my  amendment,  and  it 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma — who  now  says 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing — 
voted  for  it.  But  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  appreciate  that  vote.  I  appreciate 
also  the  six  proxies  he  voted.  I  wish  he 
would  be  as  understanding  or  in  the 
same  mood  now  as  he  was  then,  and  we 
would  settle  this  question  in  a  hurry. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  now  appears  to  be  as 
confused  as  he  was  in  the  committee. 

To  get  back  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  that  the  provision  was  pros¬ 
pective  and  that  that  was  the  intention. 
The  committee  amendment  is  exactly  as 
approved  by  the  committee.  The  official 
records  of  the  committee  will  show  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
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lahoma  was  defeated.  No  one  has  falsi¬ 
fied  the  records  of  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
accusing  anyone  of  so  doing.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  was  confused  except  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  have  offered  this  as  a  substitute.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  substitute. 
It  definitely  makes  it  prospective.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Our 
committee  usually  knows  what  it  is  do¬ 
ing.  I  will  say  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  usually  knows  what  he 
is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  the  impasse  which  now  con- , 
fronts  the  Senate  would  not  be  facing’ 
us  at  this  time.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  degree  of  respect,  affection,  and 
confidence  for  and  in  both  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 

I  am  sorry  that  it  seems  impossible  at 
this  time  to  bring  about  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  two  Senators.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  make  one  at¬ 
tempt  on  my  own,  and  this  is  being  done 
without  having  discussed  this  suggestion 
either  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
or  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  both 
Senators,  I  would  like  to  make  this  pro¬ 
posal:  On  line  10,  page  21,  strike  out 
“notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment,”  retain  the  word  “impose,”  and 
insert  between  the  word  “impose”  and 
the  word  “duties”  on  line  11  the  word 
“such”  so  as  to  read  “impose  such  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  foreign  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality,”  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  both 
Senators? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  run  into  more  trouble  downtown 
than  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  Senate. 

I  am  asking  Senators  if  they  will  reach 
an  accommodation.  I  think  we  can  han¬ 
dle  our  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  is  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  I  also  want  to  say  that  the 
Senate  committee  was  in  agreement  on 
this  language  until  someone  from  down¬ 
town  came  up  here  and  insisted  that  it 
be  changed.  The  Senate  is  made  up  of 
adults.  We  are  competent  to  act.  Why 
jump  every  time  the  State  Department 
snaps  its  fingers.  The  objection,  and  the 
only  objection,  which  was  raised  at  first 
was  that  the  provision  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  retroactive.  I  said  it  was 
clearly  intended  that  it  should  not  be 
retroactive:  and  if  necessary  I  said  I 
would  see  that  the  language  was  changed 
in  any  manner  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  retroactive.  This 
language  would  be  in  conference  if  there 
were  a  further  complication. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  committee 
should  be  sustained. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  see 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  sug¬ 
gested? 

Mr.  President,  after  looking  at  the 
wording,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  make  his 
wishes  known? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No — not 
with  the  other  language  stricken  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could.  Is  there  to  be  a  vote  on  the 
Williams  substitute  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  vote  now  on  the  substitute.  Is 
the  Senate  to  stay  in  session  and  com¬ 
plete  action?  I  would  like  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  substitute  language. 


JOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  ACT 

*.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
Senatck  passage  today  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
12628,  co  increase  funds  for  the  loan 
program  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

New  JerseV  has  long  taken  an  active, 
interested  part  in  the  development  of 
specially  designed  housing  for  senior 
citizens.  My  State  is  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  field  of  public  housing  for  our 
older  citizens  and  wk  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  in  numerous  communi¬ 
ties  already  occupied,  under  construction 
and  in  various  planningVtages. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for  special 
housing  for  our  senior  citizens  whose 
incomes  are  just  a  little  tooNrigh  to  be 
eligible  for  public  housing  and  yet  are  , 
too  low  to  permit  them  to  obtain  gooc 
suitable  housing  in  the  private  marke 
The  direct  loan  program,  administered 
by  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
nance  Agency,  is  aimed  at  helping /to  fill 
that  gap,  and  its  present  authorization 
of  $125  million  is  far  too  small  to' permit 
the  program  to  fulfill  its  objectives.  The 
present  proposal  to  increase/  the  au¬ 
thorization  to  $225  million  is  6f  course  a 
small  step  in  the  right  dire/tion,  and  I 
fully  support  its  enactment/ 

The  record  shows  that  applications  for 
direct  loans  total  much  /more  than  the 
amomit  presently  authorized,  and  the 
increased  authorization  would  encour¬ 
age  other  groups  and'  sponsors  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  plans  for  ,/he  development  of 
good  senior  citize/is  housing  in  the 
knowledge  that  Congress  will  support 
their  programs.  /  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  directed  by  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  afid  his 
Office  of  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  continuing 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Federal 
programs  for  senior  citizens  housing. 
President  itennedy  urged  the  Nation  to 
move  forward,  and  the  results  in  the 
housing/for  senior  citizens  programs 
show  real  progress.  On  an  overall  basis, 
commitments  in  1961  for  specially  de¬ 
signed  housing  units  for  the  elderly  in 
the  /three  special  rental  housing  pro-^ 
grains  more  than  doubled  the  1960  pacse.'" 


Moreover,  in  1961  alone,  applications  for/ 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development  < 
these  housing  units  almost  equaled  tpe 
total  received  during  the  previous/  5 
years.  This  is  a  record  all  of  us  cap  be 
proud  to  share. 

A  number  of  applications  for  /direct 
loans  for  senior  citizen  housing  have 
been  made  by  prospective  sponsors  in 
New  Jersey  and  at  the  present/time  two 
applications  for  projects  are  being  proc¬ 
essed  by  the  Community  Facilities  Ad¬ 
ministration;  one  would  be  located  in 
Atlantic  City  and  would  Provide  for  a 
total  of  231  units  and  aifother  sponsor 
would  build  a  project  of/>0  units  in  East 
Orange. 

Applications  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  FHA  nursing  home  program 
have  been  received  for  projects  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Linwood,  Ridgewood,  Roxbury 
Township,  Teaneck,  and  Westwood.  In 
total,  these  proje/ts  will  add  479  beds  to 
the  nursing  home  structure  in  my  State 
and  our  elderly/will  benefit  in  large  part 
from  these  additions  to  the  supply  of 
skilled  nursing  home  facilities.  I  am 
also  pleased/co  note  that  there  is  one  ap¬ 
plication — -profit  motivated — in  process 
for  quite  &  large  senior  citizens  housing 
complex  Pf  580  units  proposed  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  City/which  would  be  developed  under 
the  FHA  section  231  housing  for  the 
elderhr  program. 

It  its  reassuring  to  note  that  interest  in 
sponsoring  suitable  housing  for  our  el¬ 
derly  is  mounting  all  over  the  country. 
0/1  r  older  population  in  New  Jersey  heed 
tany,  many  units  at  prices  they  can  af- 
fodr  to  pay.  The  enactment  df  H.R. 
12628  which  occurred  today  will  fur¬ 
ther  stimulate  this  interest  and  demon¬ 
strate  that  Congress  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  will  of  the  people. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  TO 
INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  DIRECT  LOAN  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senate  on  increasing  the 
funds  to\e  authorized  for  the  senior  citi¬ 
zens  housing  program.  Increasing  the 
authorization  to  $225  million  from  the 
present  $125\million  level  as  provided 
in  this  bill  wil\  lend  strong  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  prospective  spon¬ 
sors  of  such  projects  to  proceed  with 
their  plans. 

To  our  millions  of  'elderly  citizens,  who 
within  themselves  contain  vast  resources 
of  knowledge  and  experience — but  who 
are  in  the  millions  of  cases,  in  need  of 
better,  more  suitable  housing — the  ap¬ 
proval  today  of  this  increase  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  Congress  is  meeting  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  keeping  faith  with,  the  na¬ 
tional  housing  policy. 

In  our  own  great  State  of  Minnesota, 
we  are  already  fortunate  and  pleased 
that  good  progress  is  being  made  to  meet 
some  of  the  housing  needs  of  our  thoi 
sands  of  elderly  citizens.  Counting  only 
those  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  over, 
'slightly  over  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
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lion  fall  within  that  age  group- — 169,000 
\1960;  and  since  the  Federalprograms 
provide  that  persons  62  and  over  are  eli- 
gible\for  occupancy  of  the  federally 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly, 
an  even' larger  percentage  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  tyre  State  are  eligible. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  are  ap¬ 
plications  in  Various  stages  of  processing 
for  specially  Resigned  senior  citizens 
housing  in  eacn\of  the  major  federally 
assisted  programsv-in  public  housing,  in 
the  FHA  mortgage*,  insurance  program, 
and  in  the  direct  loan  program.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  Imw  vitality  which 
has  developed  in  these\programs  since 
President  Kennedy  waV  inaugurated 
and  by  the  effective  work\>f  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  the  Administrator  of,  the  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  his 
staff. 

Dr.  Weaver  is  to  be  congratula'ted  for 
his  foresight  in  organizing  a  central  Of¬ 
fice  of  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens\to 
coordinate  these  programs.  It  was  pak- 
ticularly  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
applications  for  senior  citizens  housing 
units  almost  equalled  the  total  received 
during  the  previous  5  years,  and  that 
commitments  for  these  units  in  1961 
alone  more  than  doubled  the  1960  total. 

I  am  very  encouraged  to  note  that,  as 
of  June  30,  1962,  data  show  that  special 
housing  projects  for  our  Minnesota 
senior  citizens  are  planned  for  or  being 
constructed  or  already  exist  in  at  least 
18  different  communities,  and  that  these 
communities  run  the  gamut  from  such 
small  towns  as  Blue  Earth,  Glenwood; 
Hoffman,  and  Montivedeo  to  our  leading 
metropolitan  cities  including  Duluth, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul. 

Included  among  the  projects  are  11 
under  the  direct  loan  program  for  a 
total  of  982  units.  Two  projects  with  102 
units  are  under  construction,  4  proj¬ 
ects  with  516  units  have  received  loan 
agreements  and  5  projects  with  516 
units  are  in  the  application  processing 
stage.  The  public  housing  projects  in¬ 
clude  1,840  units,  and  the  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  program  will  provide  for  an¬ 
other  416  units.  The  FHA  also  has  an/ 
application  for  a  nursing  home  to  cor 
tain  92  beds — which  will  help  to  fill  the 
need  for  nursing  care,  most  of  which 
stems  from  our  elderly  populatior 

While  we  are  far  from  meet/ng  the 
housing  needs  of  our  own  senior  citizens 
and  only  making  the  most  m/ddest  plans 
for  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  5 
million  units  which  the  ve/ent  report  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  suggests  are  refeded,  today’s  in¬ 
crease  in  the  present  authorization  for 
the  direct  loan  program  to  $225  million 
is  a  step  in  the  riant  direction. 


COMMUNITY  PROFILES— 
OVIDENCE,  R.I. 

k  2LL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 

mo:  ised  and  proud  to  note  that 

the  >t  1962  edition  of  Footlight,  is¬ 
sue  the  National  Culture  Center, 

pas  ite  to  the  dynamic  efforts  to 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  behalf 
the  National  Culture  Center. 
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Under  the  exceptionally  capable  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  a 
Rhode  Island  program  has  been  orga¬ 
nized  which  I  believe  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  efforts  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  “Community  Profiles — Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,”  which  appeared  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  1962  edition  of  Footlight,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Community  Profiles — Providence,  R.I. 

The  smallest  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
most  impressive  list  of  sponsors  for  the 
November  telecast.  So  many  enterprises 
are  interested  in  participating  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Committee  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  was  formed,  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
a  board  of  trustees  member. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  public  relations 
adviser.  Will  Barbeau,  Mr.  Brown  has  made 
his  group  into  one  of  the  most  vigorous  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  center.  Two  separate  events 
.for  the  night  of  the  telecast  are  being , 
lanned.  A  $100-a-plate  dinner  will  be  giver 
in\the  Biltmore  ballroom,  while,  in  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Auditorium,  2,000  seats  will  be  offered 
at  an\average  price  of  $10  each.  Mr.  Brawn’s 
committee  has  set  $60,000  as  their  g/fml  for 
the  evening. 

Among  \the  sponsoring  groups  Jinked  to 
the  committee  are  three  whose  activities  lie 
in  contrasting  areas  of  the  performing  arts. 
They  are  the  Rhode  Island  Phjfharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Cmc  Chorale, /and  the  Rhode 
Island  Associated  Xkimmurn'fy  Theaters. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  concerts,  the 
Philharmonic  directssa  substantial  part  of  its 
efforts  to  providing  Nuusic  for  the  State’s 
youth.  One-third  of  the  support  for  such 
concerts  comes  froffi  the\hildren’s  own  vol¬ 
untary  quartersy'The  17-V;ar-old,  50-piece 
orchestra  is  unger  the  musical  direction  of 
Francis  Made/ 

The  purpose  of  the  Civic  Chorale,  under  its 
president,  iffrs.  Edwin  HallenbeJsk,  and  its 
conductor;  Dr.  Louis  Pichieri,  is  to  present 
religious/ and  secular  chorale  works, Nyhile  at 
the  same  time  helping  those  with  \erious 
musical  ambitions  to  make  a  start.\The 
chorale  gives  three  concerts  a  year,  andNvill 
present  a  Bach  festival  next  year  for  the 
frst  time. 

The  Rhode  Island  Associated  Community' 
Theaters  is  made  up  of  12  theatrical  com¬ 
panies,  playing  across  the  State.  Headed  by 
Rhode  Island  Associated  Community  Thea¬ 
ters  president,  Irving  Silverman,  the  groups 
work  together,  exchanging  technical  and 
educational  information.  They  even  call 
upon  each  other  to  assist  in  casting  difficult 
roles. 

Providence,  R.I.,  provides  conspicuous  proof 
that  energetic  encouragement  of  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  is  not  governed  by  territorial 
size. 


THOMAS  G.  MASARYK:  FREEDOM 
FIGHTER;  FOUNDER  OF  FREE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
September  14,  marked  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  the  great  European 
and  Czechoslovak  statesman,  the  founder 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  in  1912, 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  As  a  result  of  the 
years  I  was  stationed  with  our  Embassy 
in  Prague  and  established  the  American 
Consulate  General  in  Bratislava  and 
through  subsequent  trips  to  Czechoslo¬ 


vakia,  I  have  developed  a  special  appre/ 
ciation  for  Masaryk’s  greatness. 

Masaryk’s  name  is  hated  by  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks,  but  sacred  to  the  Czechoslovak 
people  who  remain  in  spite  of  /ill  the 
pressure  of  the  Communist  regime,  faith- 
ful  to  Masaryk’s  democratic  ideas.  The 
Communists  have  good  rea scut  to  fear  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Masawk.  In  1898, 
long  before  the  became  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation,  he 
wrote  a  scholarly  study  critical  of  Marx¬ 
ism.  I  was  shocked/^)  learn  just  today 
that  a  wreath  whijm  was  placed  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Prague  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  Masaryk  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “From  the  American  People,” 
was  removed/immediately  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  government.  So,  it  is,  indeed, 
obvious  Urat  the  memory  of  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk/  still  frightens  those  who  are 
afraicLof  freedom. 

I  know  of  few  men  more  devoted  to 
the/principles  of  T.  G.  Masaryk  than  Dr. 
P/xer  Zenkel,  the  president  of  the  execu¬ 
te  committee  of  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia,  and  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  salute  this  brave  man  who  de¬ 
fied  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists  and 
who  now  continues  to  fight  for  his  coun¬ 
try’s  freedom  in  exile  here  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia  recently  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  honor  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Masaryk’s  death,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

T.  G.  Masaryk,  1850-1937-1962 — He  Passed 
Away  25  Years  Ago 

The  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  re¬ 
minds  all  Czechs  and  Slovaks  at  home  and 
abroad  as  well  as  the  whole  cultured  world 
that,  on  September  14,  1962,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  already  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  founder  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  T.  G.  Masaryk.  Of 
course  it  was  only  his  body  and  soul  that  left 
us.  In  our  thoughts,  in  our  daily  life  and 
in  our  political  struggle  he  is  with  us  more 
than  ever.  All  democratic  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  are  inspired  by  his  example  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  democracy  he  wanted,  in  a 
;mocracy  of  free  and  responsible  people,  in 
a  humanitarian  democracy  of  high  cultural 
standards. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  Masaryk’s 
death  We  see  his  personality  from  a  higher 
vantage  point  and  in  a  deeper  historical  con¬ 
text.  Anckfrom  this  vantage  point,  which 
only  historyScan  offer,  Masaryk’s  personality, 
Masaryk’s  teachings,  and  Masaryk’s  work 
appear  in  a  neiNlght. 

During  the  tinae  of  his  professorship  at 
Charles  Universityvand  nis  public  activity, 

his  contemporaries  Nconsidered  Masaryk  as 
being  too  modern  and  too  radical.  In  his 
classes  he  discussed  Western  philosophical 
ideas,  little  known  at  that  time  in  Czech 
academic  circles.  He  developed  his  own 
philosophy  of  Czech  history.  He  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  women  anxl  was  opposed 
to  their  inferior  position  in  the  family  and 
in  public  life.  He  opposed  the \iomination 
of  the  state  by  one  single  church,  and  fought 
bitterly  against  the  prejudices  agaiKfft  Jews. 
He  advocated  more  advanced  education  of 
the  common  people  and  opposed  the  special 
rights  of  the  privileged  social  classes.  \He 
fought  for  the  moral  rebirth  of  the  natl 
as  well  as  for  the  full  establishment  of  civ!1 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  agricultural  approbation  bill, 
and  insisted  on  disagreement  to  certain  Senate  amendments.  Senate  pas^d  foreign 
trade  bilX.  Rep.  Wickersham  criticized  CED  farm  plan.  House  passed  bili\to  pro- 
vide  f^r  cooperation  with  States  in  administration  of  agricultural  laws.  Htoise 
commj^tee  reported  bills  to  increase  number  of  new  counties  in  crop  insurance\pro- 
,  and  to  further  restrict  interstate  movement  of  diseased  livestock  and  pouV 
Sen.  Proxmire  commended  farmers  for  keeping  food  prices  low. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  a  vote  of  78  to  8,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (pp.  18745-71).  Agreed  to  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Mansfield  to  modify  the  language  requiring  the  President,  in  cases 
where  foreign  import  restrictions  are  injurious  to  U.  S.  trade,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement, 
to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  establishing  or  maintaining  such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
U.S.  agricultural  products,  so  as  to  strike  out  the  phrase  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement"  and  insert 
instead  the  phrase  "notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement  un- 
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der  this  Act"  (p.  18745).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  18771).  As  passed 
the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  foreign  trade  agreements  for  five  years,  from  July  1,  1962,  to  June  30, 
1967.  Provides  the  President  with  basic  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  level  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  and  to  increase  duties  to  50  per¬ 
cent  over  the  July  1,  1934,  level,  and  to  impose  quotas  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions.  Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  to 
remove  duties  on  articles  within  categories  when  he  has  determined  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  countries  composing  the  Free  European  Trading  Community  together 
account  for  80  percent  of  the  free  world  trade  in  such  categories  of  articles 
in  a  representative  period.  Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  by  more  than 
50  percent  or  to  remove  duties  on  agricultural  materials  and  articles  referred 
to  in  USDA  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  as  issued  in  Sept.  1959,  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  an  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  U.  S.  exports  of  like  articles.  Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
by  more  than  50  percent  or  to  remove  duties  on  tropical  agricultural  or  fores¬ 
try  commodities  whenever  he  determines  that  like  commodities  are  not  produced 
in  significant  quantities  in  the  U.  S.  Authorizes  the  President  to  reduce  or 
remove  entirely  all  duties  which  were  5  percent  or  less  on  July  1,  1962.  Auth¬ 
orizes  the  President,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest,  to  proclaim 
the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  to  im¬ 
pose  duties  on  items  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty,  and  to  impose  quotas  or 
other  such  import  restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary.  Authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  existing  trade  agreement  benefits  or  to  refrain  from  proclaim 
ing  any  negotiated  trade  agreement  concessions  to  countries  which  maintain  un¬ 
reasonable  import  restrictions  which  burden  U.  S.  commerce  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  Provides  that  the  President  may  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric 
tions  on  the  products  of  any  country  establishing  or  maintaining  burdensome 
restrictions  against  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  Requires  the  President  in 
certain  circumstances  to  reserve  from  negotiations  for  further  tariff  cuts  anj 
articles  with  respect  to  which  there  were  outstanding  proclamations  under  the 
national  security  or  escape-clause  provisions  of  existing  law  or  of  the  bill, 
and  any  articles  which  the  Tariff  Commission  found  under  existing  law  that 
imports  of  such  article  were  seriously  injuring  or  threatening  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  concerned.  Retains  the  national  security  provisions 
of  the  present  act  governing  the  authority  of  the  President  to  take  action 
to  adjust  the  level  of  imports  when  he  finds  they  threaten  to  impair  the  na-  I 
tional  security.  Requires,  in  general,  that  tariff  reductions  shall  be  made 
in  no  less  than  five  annual  stages.  Requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  action  with  respect  to  any  article.  Requires  the  President 
to  afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  matters 
pertinent  to  a  trade  agreement  negotiation  to  any  agency  or  interagency 
committee  which  he  designates.  Requires  the  President  to  appoint  a  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  to  be  chief  representative  of  the  U.S. 
at  any  principal  negotiations  conducted  under  the  bill.  Requires  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  establish  an  interagency  organization  composed  of  the  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  such  heads  of  departments  and  other  officers  he  may  choose  to 
advise  him  on  trade  matters.  Requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress 
a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  with  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
entering  into  the  agreement.  Provides  for  tariff  adjustment  assistance  to 
industry  and  adjustment  assistance  to  workers  found  to  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  increased  imports  resulting  in  major  part  from  trade  agreement 
concessions. 


p,  s.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  19, 1962 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND 

4  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 


The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affording  mutual  (1  y trade  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  United  States  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  commerce;  (jT)and 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  non- 
discriminatory  trading  in  the  free  (3)worlU  world. 
ow  to  assist,  hr  the  progress  of  countries  m  the 


earlier  stages  of 


development ;  and 


or 


economic  penetration. 


TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 


SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  exist¬ 
ing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country 
or  the  United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  any  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the 
President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
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enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 

(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proc¬ 
lamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below 
50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem 
equivalent) .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to  more  than 
one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 
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CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 

ECONOMIC  COMMUNITV  FREE 


EUROPEAN  TRADING  COMMUNITY 
SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  (^Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity,  section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  articles  in  any 
category  if,  before  entering  into  such  trade  agreement,  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  such  category  that  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  (7)European  Economic 
Gommnnity  Free  European  Trading  Community  together 
accounted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world 
export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  availability 
of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has/ 
selected  a  system  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each 
category  of  such  system,  and 
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(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 
iThe  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category  may  be  modified  only 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  modification  hy  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  he  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  correction,  and  may  he  made  only  before  the  date 
on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is 
furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category — 

( 1 )  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the 
(B)Enropemt  Economic  Community  Free  European 
Trading  Community  shall  be  made  as  of  the  date  of  the 
request  under  subsection  (d) . 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggregated 
world  export  value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of 
articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  representative  for  such  category,  which 
period  shall  be  included  in  the  most  recent  5-year 
period  before  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  shall 
contain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
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as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  (O)Europoau 
-Economic  Community  Free  European  Trading 
Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
section  (10)3  £4-  ec  231,  under  section  5  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  (ll)49A4r 
1951,  or  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 


(1)  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  (12)Eurepean  Economic 
Community  Free  European  Trading  Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 
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(e)  The  exception  to  section  201  (b)  (1)  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  (13)  Eura- 
p^au  Eeonumie  Uemmunity  Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity ,  section  201  (b)  (1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959,  if 
before  entering  into  such  agreement  the  President  determines 
that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  United  States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY 
COMMODITIES. 


(a)  Section  201  (b)  (l)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
if,  before  entering  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such 
article,  the  President  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  (14)the  European  Economic  Community  has 
made  a  eemmitment  with  respect  to  duties  ar  ether 
import  restrictions  whieh  is  likely  to  assure  access  for 
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saek  article  te  the  markets  el  Ike  European  Economic 
Community  the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
any  country  (not  within  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity)  which  is  included  within  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community,  have  made  commitments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which  are  likely 
to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Free 
European  Trading  Community  which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,, 
and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of 
origin. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  “tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  is  in  the 
area  of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and 
20  degrees  south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural 
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or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude, 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  and  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  he  considered  for  modification  or  continuance 
of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
may  he  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50 
percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the 
list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  which  such  consideration  may  be  given. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 

H.R.  11970 - 2 
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effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  (15) 
articles  articles,  so  as  to  assist  the  President  in  making  an  in¬ 
formed  judgment  as  to  the  impact  that  might  he  caused  by  such 
modifications  on  United  States  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  (16)4n  the  eaorre  of  preparing  seek  adviee7  the  Tariff 
ffWtm-iesion  shalff  after  roasonahlo  «etiee7  hold  puhhe  hear¬ 
ings 

(17)  (W  Tn  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable — 

a)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relat¬ 
ing  to  competition  between  the  foreign  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  the  articles  in  question  and  the  domestic  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption 
of  each  like  or  directly  competitive  article,  taking  into 
consideration  employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic  industries 
concerned,  and  such  other  economic  factors  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  it  considers  relevant,  including  prices,  wages , 
sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  investment, 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  diversification  of  produc¬ 
tion; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any 
significant  change  in  employment,  profit  levels,  use  of  pro- 
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ductive  facilities  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  concerned  which  it 
believes  such  modifications  would  cause ;  and 

( 4)  make  special  studies  ( including  studies  of  real 
wages  paid,  in  foreign  supplying  countries),  whenever 
deemed  to  be  warranted,  of  particular  proposed  modi¬ 
fications  affecting  United  States  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the 
facilities  of  United  States  attaches  abroad  and  other 
appropriate  personnel  of  the  United  States. 

(is  yd)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hear¬ 
ings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning  any  article 
on  a  list  published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article 
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which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant 
to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  For  this  purpose,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings,  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  writh 
respect  to  any  article  only  after  he  has  received  advice  con¬ 
cerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
period  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs, 
and  only  after  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of 
the  hearings  at  which  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section  223. 
SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article 
any  action  taken  under — 

( 1 )  Section  (19)3  m  or  3£4y  232,  351,  or  352, 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
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extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352a) ,  or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.G.,  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations 
under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

( b )  During  the  (20)4-year  5-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  re¬ 
serve  an  article  (other  than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(3)  )  from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable 
Executive  order),  the  Tariff  Commission  found  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has 
not  been  included  in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 
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(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises 
the  President  that  economic  conditions  in  such  industry 
have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other 
article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (h) ,  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 
and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title,  together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (b)  and  of  other 
relevant  considerations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR 
AREAS. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimi¬ 
nation,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
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restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  (2  l)any  gown  try  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  hy  Com 
munism  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Communist 
China,  and  any  other  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  ivorld  Communist  movement. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
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Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action, 
and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirments  of  growth  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
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national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  in¬ 
vestment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  sub¬ 
section  (b).  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  reg¬ 
ulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  subsection  (b). 

CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  shall  be  the  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  for  each  (22)# eneral  multilateral  negotiation 
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under  this  title  and  for  such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  judgment  require  that  the  Special  Representative  be 
the  chief  representative  of  the  United  (23)Statcs.  states,  and 
who  shall  he  the  chairman  of  the  organization  established  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  242(a) .  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  (24>  nd  shall  have  the  rank  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  (25)jdenipotentiary,  and  shad 
ha  and  e-x-officio  member  of  the  organization  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  242-fa^-r  plenipotentiary . 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection 
(a),  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  from  such  agencies  (26)of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  orga¬ 
nization  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title  and  (27)ehaptor  4  of  title  444  sections  351 
and  352.  Such  organization  shall  (28)hove  as  its  chairman 
a  Ua  bluet  officer  selected  by  the  President^  and  shad,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
be  composed  of  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  of  such 
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other  officers  as  the  President  shall  designate.  It  shall  meet 
(2 9)peri odieahy  at  such  times  and  with  respect  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  President  or  the  chairman  of  the  organization  shall 
direct.  The  organization  may  invite  the  participation  in  its 
activities  of  any  agency  not  represented  in  the  organization 
when  matters  of  interest  to  such  agency  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  on  reports  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustment  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings 
concerning  (3 Ojunjusri-fialde  foreign  import  restrictions 
held  pursuant  to  section  (31)252  (e)  252(d),  and 
recommend  appropriate  action  with  respect  thereto, 
and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to 
the  trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  repre- 
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sented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as 
it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  President  may  establish  by  regulation  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings  pursuant  to  section  (32)252  (o)  252(d),  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Committe  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

CHAPTER  6— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  (33)m  section 
350(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section  401(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  any  duty  or  other  im¬ 
port  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  section  350 
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of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products  of  all  for¬ 
eign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 
SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  (3 4)un  jnstiffabte  foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the 
United  States,  (35)  unjustifiably  oppress  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  (36)an4 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
section  201  (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  such  (37)restrictions-.  restrictions,  and 
(38) {3 J  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  under  this  Act,  impose  duties  or  other  impon 
restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality  establishing  or  maintaining  such  foreign 
import  restrictions  against  United  States  agricultural 
products,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment  or 
obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import  restrictions  and 
to  provide  access  for  United  States  agricultural  products 
to  the  ?narkets  of  such  country  or  instrumentality  on  an 
equitable  basis . 
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1  (b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 

2  the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 

3  concessions  made  by  the  United  States — 

4  (1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  includ- 

5  ing  (39)unhmked  variable  import  fees,  which  sub- 

6  stantially  burden  United  States  commerce  in  a  manner 

7  inconsistent  with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

8  (2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (in- 

9  eluding  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 

10  unjustifiably  restricting  United  States  commerce, 

11  the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 

12  with  the  purposes  of  section  102 — 

13  (A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 

14  of  benefits  of  trade  (40)agr  cements  agreement  conces- 

15  sions  to  products  of  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

16  (B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade 

17  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement 

18  with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

19  <4iyC)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality, 

20  the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 

21  cessions  made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  unreasonable 

22  import  restrictions  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 

23  stantially  burden  United  States  commerce,  the  President  may, 

24  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
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1  section  102,  and  having  due  regard  for  the  international 

2  obligations  of  the  United  States — 

3  (1)  suspend ,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 

4  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of 

5  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

6  (2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agree- 

7  ment  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with 

g  such  country  or  instrumentality. 

9  (42)-fef  (d)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 

10  the  presentation  of  views  concerning  (43 )mtpistihubte  for- 

11  eign  import  restrictions  (A£)which  are  referred  to  in  subsec- 

12  tions  (a),  (b),  cwd  (c)  and  are  maintained  against  United 

13  States  commerce.  Upon  request  by  any  interested  person, 

14  the  President  shall,  through  the  organization  established  pur- 

15  suant  to  section  242(a),  provide  for  appropriate  public 

16  hearings  with  respect  to  such  restrictions  after  reasonable 

17  notice  and  provide  for  the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning 

18  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 

19  SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

20  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 

21  section  254,  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 

22  any  article  which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade 

23  agreement  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 

24  reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 
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(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such 
agreement  for  such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  first  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  to 
carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

( 2 )  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction 
had  taken  effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year 
intervals  after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
under  section  213  (a) . 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  duty  on  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  no  reduction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  section  201  (a)  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  final  reduction 
pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2) ,  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 
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SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect 
to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(b)  (1)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  lesser : 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the 
next  lower  whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Eveiy  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  with¬ 
drawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 
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SEC.  256.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(45>fU-  The  term  -'European  Economic  Community” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  ky  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto. 

The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  any  hate  shah  he  those  countries  whieh  on 
such  hate  are  agreed-  to  achio¥c  a  common  external 
tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Community. 

-fhf  The  term  “agreement  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  whieh  the 
United  States  and  ah  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  ■(  determined  as  of  the  hate  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)-  are  parries?  Eer  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shall  he  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(1)  The  term  “ Free  European  Trading  Commu¬ 
nity ”  means  (A)  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  (B)  any  country,  designated  hy  the  President,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

(2)  The  term  “ European  Economic  Community ” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto.  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries 
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which  on  such  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  ex¬ 
ternal  tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity. 

(3)  The  term  “ European  Free  Trade  Association' ' 
means  the  organization  known  by  such  name  or  any  suc¬ 
cessor  thereto.  The  countries  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries 
which  are  full  members  of  the  Association  on  such  date. 

(4)  The  term  ‘ Agreement  with  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community"  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  Free  European 
Trading  Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  Each  such  coun¬ 
try  for  which  the  European  Economic  Community  signs 
an  agreement  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(46) -(4-)-  (5)  the  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonprefer- 
ential  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States 
is  committed  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(47)  -{-§■)-  (6)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as 
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applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

(48)-fG)-  (7)  The  term  “existing  without  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter 
relating  to  entering  into,  or  any  proclamation  to  carry 
out,  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on 
which  such  trade  agreement  is  entered  (49)  inte^  into, 
and  when  referring  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of 
duty  (however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  hy  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

(50)-f7^-  (8)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate 
and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period 
determined  by  him  to  be  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
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of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or  1402)  applicable  to 
the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 
SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
section”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,” 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and 
before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before 
July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate  permissible  by 
applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to 
such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 
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(c)  For  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  May  28,  I960,  and  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2  (a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1352  (a)  ) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962”. 

(e)  (1)  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of* 
such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  he  considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  231. 

(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  7  of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  he  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested  party  were  a  peti¬ 
tion  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
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351.  For  purposes  of  section  301  (f) ,  such  petition  shall  he 
treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any  action  (including 
any  investigation  begun)  under  such  section  2  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 

(51  yg)(l)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  hy  striking  out  “of  schedules  1  to  7, 
inclusive,” . 

(2)  Section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  applying  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedides  of  the 
United  States — 

“(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2 
for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  the 
rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1, 1934. 

“(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  1  for  each  item 
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in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive ,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date  provided  for 
in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  shall  he  treated  as  the 
preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty,  respectively , 
existing  on  July  1,  1962;  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  article  the  rate  for  which  in  schedules  1  to  7  has 
been  changed  by  Presidential  proclamation  after  June 
30,  1962,  the  rate  to  be  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1, 
1962,  shall  be  the  rate  which  the  Commission  specifically 
declares,  in  a  supplemental  report  made  pursuant  to 
section  101(c)  of  this  Act ,  to  be  the  rate  which,  in  its 
judgment,  conforms  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to 
the  rate  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  under 
section  256(5)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

“(3)  Legislation  entering  into  force  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  provided  for  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act 
which  results  in  the  permanent  reclassification  of  any 
article  without  specifying  the  rate  of  duty  applicable 
thereto,  and  proclamations  under  section  202(c)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  in  effect  since 
June  30, 1962.” 

(52 )(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

to  affect  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Adjustment  Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restriction 
heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed  under  such  section. 

(53  yo  Part  I  of  title  111  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“SEC.  323.  CONSERVATION  OF  FISHERY  RESOURCES. 

“ Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on  the  use  or 
conservation  of  international  fishery  resources,  the  President 
shall,  by  all  appropriate  means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per¬ 
suade  countries  whose  domestic  fishing  practices  or  policies 
a.ffect  such  resources,  to  engage  in  negotiations  in  good  faith 
relating  to  the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources.  If, 
after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and  by  other  countries 
which  have  agreed  to  engage  in  such  negotiations,  any  other 
country  whose  conservation  practices  or  policies  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United,  States  and,  such  other  countries,  has, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  failed  or  refused,  to  engage 
in  such  negotiations  in  good  faith,  the  President  may,  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  such  action  is  likely  to  be  effective  in  inducing 
such  country  to  engage  in  such  negotiations  in  good,  faith, 
increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  fish  in  any  form  imported 
from  such  country  into  the  United  States,  for  such  time  as  he 
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deems  necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more  than  50  'percent  above  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934." 

(54 )SEC.  258.  REFERENCES. 

All  provisions  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  and  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 )  in  effect  after  June  30, 
1962,  referring  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to 
that  section  as  amended,  to  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930” ,  approved  June  12,  1934,  to 
that  Act  as  amended,  or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  procla¬ 
mations  issued,  under  any  of  such  provisions,  shall  he  con¬ 
strued,  unless  clearly  precluded  by  the  context,  to  refer  also 
to  this  Act,  or  to  agreements  entered  into  or  proclamations 
issued,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 


SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RE¬ 
PORTS. 


(55)-(-a-)--(4-)  Petitions  for  tarifi  adjustment  under  section  554 
or  for  determinations  el  eligibility  te  apply  fee  adjustment 
under  chapter  er  5  may  he  died  with  the  Tarifi 
hy  firms*  groups  of  workers*  or  industries?  4n 


the  ease  of  a  firm,  sued  petition  may  he  filed  hy  the  firm  or 
its  representative.  4n  the  ease  of  a  group  of  workers*  sued 
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petition  may  be  bled  by  the  workers  or  by  tbeir  ccrtibed  or 
recognized  onion  or  other  duly  authorized  representative,  in 
the  ease  ot  an  industry?  soeh  petition  may  be  bled  by  a  trade 
t?  brag  eertibed  or  recognized  onion?  or  other 


(a)  (1)  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustment  under  sectiori 
351  or  for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  under  section  352 
may  he  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  hg  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  firm,  certified,  or  recognized  union,  or  other 
representative  of  an  industry. 

(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2  may  be  filed  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative,  and  a 
petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  chapter  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  group  of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized,  representative. 
(56>ea  (3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  reso¬ 
lution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  under  subsection  (a)  ( 1) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shah 
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1  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as 

2  a  result  (57)  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 

3  agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 

4  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 

5  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 

6  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  im- 

7  ported  article. 

8  (2)  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  (1), 

9  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 

10  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro- 

11  ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  (58 yievel  of  reason- 

12  able  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

13  (59) f 3 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  increased  imports 
H  shall  he  considered  to  cause ,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  in- 
1^  jury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned,  when  the  Tariff  Com- 

mission  finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the  major 
11  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury. 

1®  (60)-f3-)-  (4)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
19  (1)  shall  he  made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a) 

^6  ( 1 ) ,  with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous 

21  investigation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  one  year  has 

22  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
22  President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

24  (c)  (l)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  deter- 

mination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
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under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  (61)sliall,  in  addition 
le  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  -fb)-7 
shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  (62 yin  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities 
of  the  firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  (63 yievel  of 
reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment  in 
the  firm. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  ot  workers  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  (Gdjskahy  in 
addition  to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsee- 
tion  -(h)  7  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether,  as  a  result  (65)m  major  part  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an 
appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or 
threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
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significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm 
or  subdivision. 

(66) / 3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  increased 
imports  shall  he  considered  to  cause ,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  a  firm  or  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  he,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the  major  factor  in 
causing ,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment . 

(67) -f3/  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  tbaty  during 
a  period  beginning  ne-t  earlier  khan  30  days  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry 
and  ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respeet  thereto  under  subscetlon  (f)  (£)-,- 
no  petition  may  he  hied  under  subsection  -fa)  -(4-)-  by  a 
hrm  or  group  of  workers  in  suek  industry  with  respect  to 
the  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  artielcT 

(d)  (68)  f  7,)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under 
(69)tbis  section  subsection  (h)(1),  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings  and  shall 
afford  interested  parties  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(70 ^(2)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  or  (c)(2),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reason¬ 
able  notice,  hold  public  hearings  if  requested,  by  the  petitioner, 
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or  if,  within  10  days  after  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
a  hearing  is  requested  by  any  other  party  showing  a  proper 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation,  and  shall 
afford  such  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard,  at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to 
any  article,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall 
find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include 
such  finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

(f)  ( 1 )  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and 
include  in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript 
of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (b)  shall  he  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  hut  not  later  than  (71)1-20  days  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on 
which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is 
adopted,  as  the  case  may  he)  (72),  unless  Ore  President  ex¬ 
tends  sued  time  for  an  additienaf  period^  which  shah  net 
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exceed  30  daysv  Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  public  such 
report,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  under  subsection  (c)  (l)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 

(73) f g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  257(e)  (3) ,  no  peti¬ 
tion  shall  he  filed  under  subsection  (a),  and  no  request,  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  motion  shall  he  made  under  subsection  (h),  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION  DETERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry 
pursuant  to  section  351  (74)or  352, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi- 
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fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
such  firm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any  group 
of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  upon  a  showing 
by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (c)  with 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  may 
certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance. 

(d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 
a  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  began  or  threatens  to  begin. 

(e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect 
to  any  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers, 
that  separations  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
301  (c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  termination 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 
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CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 
SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its 
application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance, 
which  may  be  furnished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment 
proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — 

(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and 
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( 3 )  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  firm  prior  to  certification 
of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certi¬ 
fied  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  concerned  shall  promptly — 

( 1 )  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to 
its  functions,  and 

(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 
which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  he  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical 
assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  section  311  (c)  through  existing  agencies,  and 
otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm 
receiving  technical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
311  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 
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SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312  (c) ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for 
deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations, 
or  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  mod¬ 
ernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machin¬ 
ery,  or 

(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under 
other  law. 
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1  SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

2  (a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 

3  deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 

4  tary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent 

5  of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in 

6  section  314  (b) . 

7  (b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken 

8  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a 

9  rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

10  (A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

11  (B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

12  Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the 

13  agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered  into. 

14  (2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 

15  annually  the  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)  (B),  taking 

16  into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  out- 

17  standing  interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 

18  of  the  United  States  of  maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the 

19  loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

20  (c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 

21  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  re- 

22  spect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines 

23  to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion 
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1  of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  de- 

2  ferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  per- 

3  cent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 

4  (determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement 

5  is  entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 

6  determine  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in 

7  which  case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 

8  a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such 

9  prescribed  rate. 

10  (d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or 

11  guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 

12  renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 

13  deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  ex- 

14  cess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and  extensions.  Such 

15  limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

16  (l)  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secre- 

17  tary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 

18  reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at- 

19  tendant  upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 

20  (2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional 

21  period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretaiy  of  Com- 

22  merce  determines  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is 

23  reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 

24  loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sec- 
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tion  314  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  operat¬ 
ing  reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guar¬ 
antees  and  under  agreements  for  deferred  participation  made 
under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  to 
constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sec. 
200). 

SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security ; 

( 2 )  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
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nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and 
collect,  compromise,  and  obtam  deficiency  judgments 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  in¬ 
sure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  he  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  execute 
all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 
(b)  Any  mortage  acquired  as  security  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  he  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  If- 

(1)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for 
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tax  assistance  under  this  section  within  24  months  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  application 
that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax¬ 
able  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
any  such  alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  will  materially  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  de¬ 
termination  or  certification  under  this  subsection  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net 
operating  loss  for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1 72  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carry¬ 


overs. — 
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“  (1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph.  (B), 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 
“  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1962,  for  which  a  certification  has  been  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 
“  (C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i),  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  doss 
year’)  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such  loss 
may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall 
be  earned  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
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which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4), 
and  (6)  thereof;  and 

“  (B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

“(3)  Special  Rules.— 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 
if— 

“  (i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  b}^  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of 
the  application  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax  assistance,  and, 
after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certification 
under  such  section,  and 

“(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
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of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing- 
such  consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

‘■(B)  In  the  case  of — 

“  (i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate.  Such  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating 
loss  of  a  partner  or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it 
arose  predominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  “,  or  within  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  172  (b)  (3)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
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(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section 
317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is 
later”. 

(d)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu 
of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  days  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback 
or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect 
of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  expires  later ;  except 
that — 

“(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
any  year  on  account  of  a  certification  issued 
to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
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expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  certification 
is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

“(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or 
order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to  such 
carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and  which  will  facili- 
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tate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  hooks,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment 
assistance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm 
under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or 
employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 
was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 
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a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both- 
SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris¬ 
diction  is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to  determine 
such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro¬ 
versy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or 
his  property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from 
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the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316) . 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 
SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  appli¬ 
cants  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  shall  pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such 
allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302  (d), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) . 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred — 

(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
and 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  deter- 
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mination  under  section  302  (d)  was  made,  and  before 
the  termination  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302  (e). 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  and 

l (2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  under  section  302  has  been  made, 
or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  equivalent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 
whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 
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trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  train¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is 
undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater) 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  imder  any  other  Federal  law 
for  the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 
Such  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
any  training  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  (75KU  Fhe  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  under  subsection  -(a)-  for  any  week  shall  be 
reduced  by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  whieh 
he  Is  entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  -(or  would  be  en¬ 
titled  but  for  this  chapter  or  any  action  taken  by  such  worker 
under  this  chapter)  7  whether  or  not  he  has  hied  a  claim  for 
sueh  insurance: 

-(2)-  Fhe  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
under  subsection  -(h)-  The  amount  of  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received 
or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week ;  but,  if  the  appropriate 
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State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  imemployrnent  insurance  with  respect  to 
such  week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  (7 6)payahlc  paid  to  an 
adveresly  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
with  respect  to  which  he  would  he  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualifi¬ 
cation  under  section  327)  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
if  he  applied  for  such  allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  otherwise  payable  to  him  under  section 
324  (a)  when  he  applies  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  allowance.  If  the 
unemployment  insurance  or  the  training  allowance  (77)pay- 
able  paid  to  such  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance, 
he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  and  is  determined  to  he  entitled  to  such  allowance, 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  equal  to  such 
difference. 
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(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
he  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall 
be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 
(78>{g)-  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a  State 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secret  ary  of 
-Labor,-  the  State  agency  making  sueb  payment  shah  he 
reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 

to  the  extent  that  sueh  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 


readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shah  he  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Tabor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  hhn  by  the  State  agency 
and  sueh  amount  shah  then  be  placed  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Hind  to  the  credit  of  the  State’s  accoimt. 
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(g)(1)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a 
State  law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for 
which — 

(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance, 
or 

(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  and  would  he  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e) )  to  receive  such  allow¬ 
ance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has 
been  reimbursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law, 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
337,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive, 
as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  had  not  received  the  State  payment. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to 
him  by  the  State  agency. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker  for  which 
such  payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the 
State  law  ( and  for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303 
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of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  by  the  State  law. 

SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 
not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 
52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not  more 
than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
to  assist  him  to  complete  training  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than 
13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 
had  reached  his  60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of 
total  or  partial  separation. 

(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week 
specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  not  be  paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 
more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be  paid 
for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 
week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
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appropriate  week.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally 
separated  worker  is  the  week  of  his  most  recent  total 
separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first  receives  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) ,  or 

( 2 )  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade 
readjustment  allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with 
respect  to  a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such 
separation  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) . 
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Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  he  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any 
Federal  law.  Such  workers  may  also  he  afforded  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such  train¬ 
ing  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  coimnuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shall  not 
afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day;  nor 
shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected 
workers  are  referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  such  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recog¬ 
nized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  de- 
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1  velop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training 

2  such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such  firm,  in 

3  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship  be- 

4  tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

5  SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING, 

6  ETC. 

7  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause, 

8  refuses  to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory 

9  progress  in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred 
1°  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled 

11  to  trade  readjustment  allowances  until  he  enters  or  resumes 

12  training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

13  Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 

14  SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

15  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 
10  family  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

17  of  Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an 

18  application  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms 

19  and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 

20  SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

21  (a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be  granted  only  to 

22  assist  an  adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the 

23  United  States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 

24  that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
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suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  and  that  such  worker — 

(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area 
in  which  he  wishes  to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such 
worker  unless — 

( 1 )  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such 
allowance  is  filed,  he  is  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  323  (c)  and  (e)  )  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  therefor) 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
worker  who  has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation 
allowance”  means — 
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(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  incurred  in  transporting  a  worker  and  bis  family 
and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 
SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State, 
or  with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  receive 
applications  for,  and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis 
provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and 
placement  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
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adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
33 1(79)  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State  as 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allowances 
provided  for  by  this  chapter(80),  and  (2)  the  sums  reim¬ 
bursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  323(g).  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make  payment  to  the  State 
in  accordance  with  such  certification,  from  the  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  pin-poses  of  this  chapter.  (8 1  ySums  reim¬ 
bursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  323(g)  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  account  of  such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  cash  benefits 
to  individuals  with  respect  to  their  unemployment,  exclusive 
of  expenses  of  administration. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under  this 
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subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub¬ 
chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 
him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) . 
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SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

( 1 )  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 
another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  he,  or 
either  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from  any 
allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  imder  this 
section  shall  he  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 
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SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment  or  assistance  author¬ 
ized  to  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  331  shall  he  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  he  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter,  determinations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  he  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by 
a  State  agency  will  he  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  con- 
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liection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “ adversely  affected  employment” 
means  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision 
of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means 
an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment — 

(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  such  employment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such 
adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage”  means  the  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
for  the  latest  calendar  year  (as  officially  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the 
period  for  which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is 
furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one- 
13  th  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high 
quarter.  For  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  high 
quarter  shall  be  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual’s 
total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5 
completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before  the 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week 
in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where 
partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the 
average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding 
overtime)  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has  been 
or  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex¬ 
cluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 
or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  sepa¬ 
rated,  that  he  has  had  his  hours  of  work  reduced  to 
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80  percent  or  less  of  liis  average  weekly  hours  in 
adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wages  reduced 
to  75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in 
such  adversely  affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self- 
employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense  includes  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff 
or  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a 
firm  in  which,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which,  adversely 
affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
law,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
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Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961. 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in 
the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means 
with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week 
is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and 
in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

( A )  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked 
less  than  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime) 
in  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly 
hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 
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(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim 
the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take  effect 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  )  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate) ,  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  found  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of 
the  60-day  period  there  shall  he  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
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shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in 
session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15 
days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301(e). 

(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
dustry,  request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report. 
Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which  the 
President  receives  such  supplemental  report  shall  be  treated 
as  the  date  on  which  the  President  received  the  affirmative 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
industry. 
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(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made — 

( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934, 
(82)o?%  if  the  article  is  dutiable  but  no  rate  existed  on  that 
date,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation ,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  “existing  on  July 
1,  1934”  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (83)-f5j-  (6)  of  section  256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  determines,  after  taking  into  account  the 
advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (d)  (2)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and 

(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2),  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which 
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is  (84)-f-  years  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
initial  proclamation  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  date  is  the  later. 

(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
President  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  (85)-4-  years  5 
years  at  any  one  time)  as  he  may  designate  if  he  determines, 
after  taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  after  seeking 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  that  such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest. 

(d)  ( 1 )  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
keep  under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  (86)perk*Ua  annual  reports  to  the 
President  concerning  such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President  (87)or  upon  its  own 
motion,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of 
its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in,  or  imposition  of,  an}^  duty  or  other  import  restric- 
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tion  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned, 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  not  earlier  than  the  date 
which  is  9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase  or  imposition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  (BSjd-yem-*  5-year  period 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension  thereof  under 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on 
such  industry  of  such  termination. 

(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this  subsection  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  (89 ')level  of  rea¬ 
sonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underdevelopment. 

(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during 
the  course  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
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such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  section 
201  (a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(90)S£C.  352.  ORDERLY  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (h)  with  respect  to  an  industry , 
the  President  may,  in  lieu  of  exercising  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  351(a)(1)  hut  subject,  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  351(a)  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  negotiate  international 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  from 
such  countries  and  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry .  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  would  he 
more  appropriate  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to 
such  industry  than  action  under  section  351  (a)(1). 

(h)  hi  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement  concluded  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  President  is  authorized,  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the 
article  covered  by  such  agreement.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  multilateral  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 
(a)  among  countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of 
world  trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such  agreement,  the 
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President  is  also  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  like  article  which 

is  the  product  of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agreement. 

(9  iyEC.  353.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE 

TARIFFS  AND  IMPOSE  QUOTAS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  when  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest,  proclaim 
with  respect  to  any  article  imported  into  the  United  States — 

(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on  such  article 
to  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary, 

(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such  article  ( if  it  is 
not  otherwise  subject  to  duty)  at  such  rate  as  he  finds 
necessary,  and 

(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import  restrictions 
as  he  finds  necessary. 

CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 
SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
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1  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 

2  of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

3  (b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 

4  advise  him  and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 

5  pursuant  to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordi- 

6  nated  programs  for  such  assistance,  giving  full  considera- 

7  tion  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  employment 

8  relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible,  consistent 

9  with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

10  (c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 

11  industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em- 

12  ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 

13  the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while' 

14  attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 

15  reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  pro- 

16  visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education 

17  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  (92)582  583)  shall  apply  to  mem- 

18  hers  of  such  committee. 

is  TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

20  SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

21  The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this 

22  Act  may — 

23  (1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 

24  perform  any  of  such  functions ; 
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(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained, 
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changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the  results  of  action 
taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (includ¬ 
ing  discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  ex¬ 
ports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to 
seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

(a,)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of 
its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  fimctions  under  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  imder  the 
trade  agreements  program. 
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SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  he  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term,  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  de¬ 
partment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and 
(B)  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other 
than  duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corpo¬ 
ration  (including  a  development  corporation) ,  business 
trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any 
predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the 
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same  persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where 
necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive 
with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  and  a  domestic  article  is  “directly  competi¬ 
tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage 
of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article 
has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article 
is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  (93)or  area  is  an 
article  which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
such  country  (94 >)or  area. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination 
of  any  duty. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  28,  1962. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  September  19, 
1962. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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\  A 

and  was.  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  / 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick/Brown 
Harris,  DUD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  \  / 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  .with  a  new 
dawn,  in  a  world  drenched  svith  beauty, 
we  have  awakened  again  by  Thy  mercy 
to  toil,  to  gratitude,  and /to  friendship. 
Grant  us  now,  m  the  heat  and  burden  of 
these  days  of  deliberation  and  decision, 
a  sustaining  realization  that  our  labor 
is  not  in  vain  in  trce  .Lord.  So  teach  us 
to  number  these  days,  so  crucial  in  the 
life  of  our  own  Nation  and  the  whole 
world,  that  in  national  and  global  affairs 
we  may  apply  oiu-  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

May  our  personal  livfes,  freed  of  petti¬ 
ness  and  prejudice,  andYadiant  with  the 
good  will  which  leaps  all  barriers,  be 
open  channels  through  which  Thy  sav¬ 
ing  grace  may  flow  for  theViealing  of  the 
nations.  /Thus  may  this  vand  of  our 
hope  and'  prayer  fulfill  the  potent  min¬ 
istry  to/ all  the  world  to  which  in  Thy 
providence  we  believe  Thou  hast  called 
us.  /  \ 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pearce.  Amen.  \ 


/  THE  JOURNAL  \ 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  ana  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  \he 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  18,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  hour  be  postponed  briefly,  and  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  House 
bill  11970. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Senate 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  on 
page  21,  inline  10. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  and  send  to  the  desk,  an  amend¬ 
ment,  for  which  I  request  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
in  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement,”  and  to  insert  the  following: 
“notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act,”. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.  As  I  stated  last  night, 
it  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  committee 
at  the  time  when  it  adopted  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  that  in  no  way  would  it 
invalidate  any  past  agreements  and  that 
the  amendment  was  to  apply  only  to 
trade  agreements  negotiated  under  this 
act.  I  was  advised  that  no  agreements 
had  been  entered  into  heretofore  which 
would  conflict  with  this  provision. 

So  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  as  clearly  carrying  out  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  and  my  intention 
at  the  time  I  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
can  be  amicably  settled,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  also  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  similar  to 
what  I  proposed  last  night  and  has  the 
same  effect. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  It  is  in  line  with  the  intent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  given  its  approval  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  so  important  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  In  particular  this 
amendment  is  very  important  to  the 
poultry  industry. 

The  Common  Market  countries  on 
July  30  through  unilateral  action  estab¬ 
lished  new  and  drastic  trade  barriers 
against  poultry  and  other  important  ag¬ 
ricultural  products. 

.  These  barriers  were  highly  protec¬ 
tionist  and  have  for  their  purpose  and 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  U.S.  com¬ 
petitive  position.  In  other  words,  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  production,  processing,  and 
marketing  have  reached  a  point  where 
it  is  able  to  produce  and  ship  the  prod¬ 
uct  across  the  seas  and  compete  with 
poultry  produced  locally  in  the  Common 
Market  countries.  Because  we  are  com¬ 
petitive  the  Common  Market  is  seeking 
to  establish  a  system  whereby  our  com¬ 
petitive  position  can  always  be  offset  so 
that  its  members  may  preempt  as  much 
of  that  market  as  they  choose.  This 
policy  is  the  reverse  of  trade  expansion. 
It  is  trade  strangulation. 

If  such  measures  are  to  be  employed 
against  our  poultry  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  on  which  we  are  com¬ 
petitive — why  should  not  such  measures 
be  employed  against  their  industrial 
goods  shipped  to  this  country  on  which 
they  are  competitive  and  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  because  of  their  lower  labor  and 
other  costs  of  production.  At  least  we 
must  be  in  a  position  to  bargain.  Trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street.  If  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  are  to  have  access 
to  our  market  for  their  goods  on  which 
they  can  outcompete  us  then  we  in  turn 
must  have  equivalent  access  to  their 
markets. 

These  nontariff  barriers  which  are  be¬ 
ing  established  against  our  poultry 
products  take  the  form  of  gate  prices  and 
equalization  fees.  A  gate  price  is  an 
arbitrary  price  which  is  established  be¬ 
low  which  our  poultry  may  not  come  in. 
For  example,  if  our  price  is  30  cents  per 
pound  and  the  gate  price  is  33.4  cents, 
the  difference  must  be  paid  as  a  fee  to 
the  Common  Market.  To  this  is  added 
an  equalization  fee  of  9.6  cents  per 
pound  which  purports  to  represent  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  of 
grain  and  the  artificial  grain  price  which 
is  established  within  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  A  feed  conversion  ration  is  also 
used  which  further  offsets  some  of  our 
efficiency.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
additional  levies  in  the  form  of  gate 
price  fees  and  equalization  fees  will 
double  and  in  some  instances  treble  the 
existing  duty  barriers. 

These  new  trade  barriers  are  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Imports  of  U.S.  poultry  have  not 
hurt  their  markets  or  their  producers. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  benefi¬ 
cial.  The  U.S.  poultry  industry’s  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Development  Committee 
has  promoted  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry.  In  the  short  time  this 
promotion  program  has  operated  poul¬ 
try  consumption  has  almost  trebled. 
Their  producers  as  well  as  U.S.  produc¬ 
ers  have  benefited  from  this  enlarged 
consumption.  Consumers  in  these 
countries  have  responded  to  high  quality 
products  at  reasonable  prices  with  in¬ 
creased  purchases.  It  is  inconceivable, 
therefore,  that  these  protectionist  bar¬ 
riers  would  be  proposed.  It  is  even  more 
inconceivable  that  our  Government  has 
not  struck  openly  and  hard  at  these  bar¬ 
riers  as  being  wholly  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  the  whole  idea  of  ex¬ 
panding  multilateral  trade  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  advantage. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  firm  policy 
position  must  be  taken  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  against  these  nontariff  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  At  the  very  least  this  should  in¬ 
volve  the  authority  to  react  to  such 
measures  and  to  use  similar  measures 
against  the  goods  of  such  countries  to 
the  extent  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  return  of  fair  trading 
principles  for  our  poultry  and  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  products. 

In  the  past  5  or  6  years  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  multi-million  dollar  poultry 
export  market.  This  trade  is  vital  to 
the  poultry  industry,  which  is  the  third 
largest  producer  of  cash  farm  income  in 
the  Nation.  This  trade  is  likewise  vital 
in  helping  our  Nation  meet  its  balance- 
of -payments  problems.  It  is  also  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  economy  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  that  it  provides  needed  animal 
protein  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 


the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
certain  Members  of  the  Senate  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill  following  the  third 
reading. 

With  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  who  now  is  on  his  feet,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  because  he  waited  so 
that  I  might  submit  the  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  have  some  morning  hour  business 
to  submit  for  perhaps  4  or  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  His  remarks  appear  elsewhere, 
under  appropriate  headings.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  is  now 
amended.  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for 
many  of  my  colleages  when  I  say  that  I 
vote  with  some  misgivings.  No  one 
knows  how  this  is  going  to  work  out.  All 
of  us  hope  for  success.  It  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  discretion.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  discretion  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  national  interest.  However, 
I  would  feel  more  secure  if  the  guidelines 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  national  inter¬ 
est  were  more  definitely  specified  by  the 
Congress,  for  it  is  in  the  Congress  and 
not  in  the  executive  branch,  that  the 
determination  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  primarily  reposes. 

Let  me  sound  a  warning,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  bill,  coupled  with  the 
kind  of  sound  administration  which  we 
expect  from  it,  will  not  solve  our  serious 
problem  of  declining  gold  reserves  and 
imbalance  of  payments.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  sound  fiscal 
policies,  including  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  to  insure  preservation  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  money,  econ¬ 
omy  in  Federal  spending,  and  improved 
Federal  tax  laws  which  will  provide  an 
incentive  to  capital  formation  and  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  reassuring  to  see  that  the  bill  con¬ 
tains  several  provisions  calculated  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  agricultural  industry.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  gave,  as  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  asking  for  this  legislation,  the 
preservation  and  growth  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  exports.  The  Common  Market 
then  adopted  a  most  unfortunate  policy 
of  self-sufficiency  in  agriculture.  Our 
trade  negotiators  must  therefore  drive 
a  hard  bargain  if  the  President’s  policy 
regarding  agricultural  exports  is  to  be 
met.  These  provisions  in  the  bill  are  de¬ 
signed  to  make  sure  that  they  do  so. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  plus  side.  There  is  a  minus 
side,  and  we  should  not  try  to  play  it 
down  at  all.  Estimates  with  respect  to 
the  impact  on  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  have  been  made,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  have  been  calculated  on 
the  optimistic  side.  In  this  connection, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  Policy, 
written  in  response  to  my  request  for 
information  regarding  forecasts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  future  levels  in  U.S.  trade  and 
related  employment.  These  forecasts 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Deputy  advises  that  there 
are  no  completed  authoritative  studies. 

He  does  cite  figures  relating  to  1960 
employment  related  to  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  and  I  suppose  these  furnish  some 
basis  for  making  projections.  However, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
legislation  would  be  presented  to  us  be¬ 
fore  authoritative  studies  providing  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  forecasts  were » com¬ 
pleted.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  following  tables 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks:  From  the  publica¬ 
tion  “Domestic  Employment  Attribut¬ 
able  to  U.S.  Exports,  1960,”  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  tables 
2,  3,  4,  and  5;  and  from  the  publication 
“Employment  in  Relation  to  U.S.  Im¬ 
ports,  1960,”  also  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  tables  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Assistant  Secretary 
op  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1962. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  In  our  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  briefing  on  the  trade 
bill  arranged  by  Senator  Morse,  you  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  foreign  trade  and  employment  and 
queried  whether  any  forecasts  had  been 
made  of  future  levels  in  U.S.  trade  and  re¬ 
lated  employment. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Labor  Department 
published  two  studies  estimating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  attributable  to  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  in  1960.  (Please  see  enclosures.) 

In  the  export  study,  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  estimated  that  3.1  million  workers 
were  required  directly  or  indirectly  to  pro¬ 
duce,  transport,  and  market  the  $20.7  bil¬ 
lion  of  merchandise  exported  by  the  United 
States  in  1960.  This  estimate  includes  all 
American  labor  involved  from  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  stage  to  delivery  of  the  export  at  the 
foreign  port,  but  does  not  include  the  em¬ 
ployment  resulting  from  the  income-gen¬ 
erating  effects  of  export-related  employ¬ 
ment,  i.e.,  employment  required  to  produce 
food,  clothing,  housing,  etc.,  purchased  by 
workers  whose  jobs  are  attributable  to  ex¬ 
ports.  (On  the  basis  of  this,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  150,000  jobs  are  generated 
for  each  additional  billion  dollars  of  exports.) 

On  the  import  side,  Labor  estimated  that 
approximately  941,000  workers  were  sup¬ 
ported.  by  activities  connected  with  the  $15 
billion  of  products  imported  in  1960.  This 
estimate  includes  employment  in:  (1)  the 
transporting,  handling,  and  distributing  of 
imports  from  the  foreign  ports  through  the 
U.S.  ports  to  domestic  factories  that  process 
imported  raw  materials  and  to  wholesalers 
that  import  and  distribute  finished  manu¬ 
facturers:  (2)  supplying  fuel  and  supplies 
to  the  trade  and  transportation  sectors;  (3) 
processing  imported  raw  materials  and  semi¬ 
manufacturers;  and  (4)  replacing  plant  and 
equipment  used  up  in  these  stages  of  han¬ 
dling  imports.  The  processing  estimate  is 
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limited  to  direct  employment  in  the  first- 
stage  processing  of  imports  considered  pri¬ 
marily  noncompetitive.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  additional  indirect  employment 
involved  in  providing  materials,  supplies, 
and  services  for  the  processing  of  these  im¬ 
ported  materials.  Thus,  it  was  estimated 
that  over  62,600  johs  are  created  for  each 
additional  billion  dollars  of  imports. 

The  Labor  Department  study  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  a  “net”  effect  of  imports  on 
employment,  weighing  both  the  positive  and 
negative  effects.  It  did,  however,  try  to 
answer  the  hypothetical  question,  how  much 
employment  would  be  required  to  produce 
in  the  United  States  the  $6.8  billion  of 
“competitive”  imports  in  1960;  i.e.,  all 

finished  manufactures  and  selected  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  semimanufactures. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  about  1  million  workers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce,  in  the  United  States, 
imports  of  all  finished  manufactures  and 
other  products  considered  “competitive” 
with  domestically  produced  goods.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  however,  that  such  hypo¬ 
thetical  employment  does  not  represent  jobs 


lost  by  Americans  as  a  result  of  imports. 
Estimation  of  actual  jobs  “lost”  requires  a 
different  type  of  analysis  involving  investiga¬ 
tion  of  actual  changes  in  employment  re¬ 
lated  to  specific  imports,  the  degree  and  pre¬ 
cise  character  of  the  competition  and  the 
concurrent  effect  of  changing  productivity 
and  demand.  Research  along  these  lines  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  part  of  the  broad  investigation 
of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade  on  employ¬ 
ment. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  March  13,  perhaps  best  summed  up  the 
impact  of  foreign  trade  on  employment  when 
he  said;  “The  total  adds  up  to  something 
like  this — and  again,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  are  conjectures  all  around  because 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  choke 
off  our  exports  and  choke  off  our  imports 
totally — but  if  we  were  to  assume  a  total 
program  of  this  type,  we  would  find  that  we 
could  lose  on  one  side  4  million  jobs  and 
we  might  gain  on  the  other  side  at  most,  if 
we  did  actually  gain  them — which  is  doubt¬ 


ful — 800,000  to  900,000  jobs.  We  would  have 
a  net  loss  from  this  policy  of  at  least  3  mil¬ 
lion  jobs.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  add¬ 
ing  one  job  by  a  policy  that  would  revert  to 
erecting  a  trade  wall  around  the  United 
States,  the  price  of  adding  one  job,  would  be 
the  loss  from  this  policy  of  at  least  three  to 
four  jobs.” 

Turning  to  your  query  concerning  foreign 
trade  forecasts,  I  have  been  unable  to  locate 
any  completed  authoritative  studies  on  this 
topic  that  have  been  published  either  in  the 
Government  or  outside.  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  Mr.  Walter  Salant  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  is  preparing  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  a  study  of  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  trends,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  forecasts  of  our  imports  and  exports. 
The  study  should  be  completed  in  November 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  report  of  its  find¬ 
ing  will  be  made  public. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  else 
you  need  in  this  connection. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  T.  Jones, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade 
Policy. 


Table  2. — Employment  attributable  to  exports  and  total  employment  in  the  private  economy,  by  industry  group,  1960 

[In  thousands] 


Industry  group 

Employment  attributable  to 
exports 

Total 
employ¬ 
ment  in 

Direct 1 

Indirect 2 

Total 

the 

private 
economy 3 * 

Total  employment  * _ 

1, 467. 1 

1, 614.  6 

3, 081.  7 

52, 865. 0 

Farm  - -  ...  - 

539.6 

401.8 

941.4 

7, 145. 0 

Nonfarm..  ...  ...  -  ...  - 

927.5 

1,  212.  8 

2, 140.  3 

45,  720.  0 

Mining _  _ _ _ 

28.3 

61.6 

89.9 

709.0 

Manufacturing 5  ...  - 

640.6 

647.0 

1,287.6 

16, 654.  7 

Food  and  kindred  products. . 

32.9 

24.3 

57.3 

1,  778.  6 

Tobacco  manufactures - ...  .  ..  . 

6.0 

5.8 

11.7 

91.8 

Textile  mill  products _ .  . .  _ 

27.3 

20.0 

47.3 

944. 1 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products... 
Lumber  and  wood  products,  except 

17.8 

5.7 

23.5 

1,  246.  0 

furniture _  .  . .  ...  — 

11.6 

26.4 

38.0 

624.7 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  . . 

2.8 

2.3 

5. 1 

370.9 

Paper  and  allied  products _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied 

13.1 

26.7 

39.8 

597.1 

industries _  .  ..  ......... 

6.4 

24.6 

30.9 

894.7 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ _ 

Petroleum  refining  and  related 

46.2 

69.5 

115.  7 

804.7 

industries..  . . .  . . . 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics 

6.6 

10.1 

16.7 

237.1 

products _ _  . 

14.0 

14.2 

28.2 

387.0 

Leather  and  leather  products ...  . 

6.0 

2.9 

8.9 

373.4 

1  Covers  employment  in  producing,  transporting,  and  marketing  goods  in  the  form 
in  which  exported,  e.g.,  steel,  automobiles,  etc.  Employment  required  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  goods  is  included  in  transportation  industry,  and  employment  for  marketing  in 
trade  industry. 

2  Covers  employment  in  the  supporting  industries  which  produce,  transport,  and 
market  the  materials,  parts,  components,  etc.,  which  are  used  to  make  the  products 
which  are  then  exported.  For  example,  the  indirect  employment  in  the  steel  industry 
is  the  employment  required  to  make  the  steel  which  is  not  exported  as  steel  but  used 
to  make  automobiles,  machinery,  appliances,  and  fabricated  steel  products  which  are 
then  exported. 

3  Farm  employment  estimates  for  1960  from  "Farm  Labor,”  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  “Census  of  Agriculture,”  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census;  manufacturing  employment  estimates  from  1959  "Survey  of  Manu¬ 

factures,”  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  employment  for 
remaining  industry  groups  based  on  1960  employment  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  contained  in  “  Employment  and  Earnings,” 
November  1961. 

«  Covers  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  (excluding  government)  and 
total  employment  on  farms,  including  farm  operators,  family  workers,  and  employees. 

May  exceed  actual  number  of  persons  employed  because  of  dual  jobholding. 

i  Includes  exports  of  major  military  end  items  such  as  military  vehicles,  aircraft, 

ships,  and  ordnance  including  small  arms  and  ammunition.  Of  the  total  military 


Industry  group 

Employment  attributable  to 
exports 

Total 
employ¬ 
ment  in 

Direct 1 * 

Indirect 2 

Total 

the 

private 
economy 3 

Nonfarm— Continued 

Manufacturing «— Continued 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

11.8 

17.7 

29.5 

619.0 

Primary  metal  industries . .  _  . 

31.4 

139.7 

171.0 

1, 187.  4 

Fabricated  metal  products  _  .  _  _ 

28. 1 

44.2 

72.3 

1, 120.  2 

Machinery,  except  electrical  ...  . 

154.2 

69.8 

224.0 

1,  448. 4 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  - - - - 

57.1 

35.2 

92.4 

1, 326.  3 

Transportation  equipment . . 

8 104.  4 

27.5 

131.9 

1,  687.  5 

Professional,  scientific,  and  controlling 
instruments _  .  . 

27.0 

6.4 

33.4 

327.3 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  and 
ordnance _ _ _ 

‘  36.0 

6.9 

42.9 

594.8 

Military  (indirect) _ 

Trade . - . 

120.3 

3  67.2 
78.3 

67.2 
198.  6 

(0 

9, 786. 0 

Transportation,  including  ocean  (U.S. 
ships) _ _ 

118. 1 

95.4 

213.5 

2,  565.  0 

Another8 .  . 

20.3 

120.6 

140.9 

16,  005.  0 

Employment  attributable  to  replace¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  equipment  con¬ 
sumed  • . . . . . . . 

210.0 

210.0 

(') 

direct  employment  of  65,900  workers,  about  39,600  are  in  transportation  equipment 
industry  group  and  26,300  in  ordnance  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing. 

»  The  indirect  employment  required  to  produce  major  military  exports  was  not  esti¬ 
mated  in  detail  but  as  an  overall  figure  and  therefore  could  not  be  distributed  to  the 
individual  industry  groups.  For  this  reason,  the  indirect  employment  shown  for  mil¬ 
itary  goods  industries  does  not  refer  to  indirect  employment  in  the  military  goods 
industries  but  to  indirect  employment  in  the  industries  supplying  materials,  parts, 
components,  etc.,  to  the  military  goods  industries.  Because  the  indirect  employment 
resulting  from  military  exports  could  not  be  distributed  to  the  individual  supporting 
industries,  estimates  of  indirect  employment  in  each  of  these  industries  are  under¬ 
stated  to  some  extent  and  the  share  of  industry  employment  attributable  to  exports 
Is  also  understated. 

2  Not  available. 

*  Covers  utilities,  communications,  all  business  services,  forestry,  fisheries,  agricul¬ 
tural  services,  and  contract  construction. 

•  Employment  required  to  replace  plant  and  equipment  used  up  in  the  course  of 
producing,  transporting,  and  marketing  the  goods  exported  from  the  United  States 
was  estimated  as  an  overall  total  and  therefore  could  not  be  distributed  to  individual 
industry  groups.  Because  employment  could  not  be  distributed  to  machinery  and 
construction  industries,  and  supporting  industries,  estimates  of  indirect  employment 
in  each  of  these  industries  are  understated. 

Note. — Because  of  rounding,  individual  values  may  not  add  to  total. 
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Table  3.  Percent  distribution  of  employment  attributable  to  exports  and  total  employment  in  the  private  economy,  by  industry  group,'  1960 


Industry  group 


Total  employment _ _ _ 

Farm _ _ _ _ 

Non  farm _ _ _ 

Mining _ _ _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Tobacco  manufactures _ _ _ _ 

Textile  mill  products _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products... 
Lumber  and  wood  products,  except 

furniture _ _ _ 

Furniture  and  fixtures _ 

Paper  and  allied  products _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  Indus¬ 
tries - - - - - - 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics 

products _ 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 


Employment  attributable  to 
exports 

Total 
employ¬ 
ment  in 
the 

private 

economy 

Industry  group 

Employment  attributable  to 
exports 

Total 
employ¬ 
ment  in 
the 

private 

economy 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nonfarm— Continued 

36.8 

24.9 

30.  5 

13.  5 

M  a  nuf  acturing —  Co  ntinued 

63.2 

76.1 

69.  5 

86.5 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

.8 

1. 1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.9 

3.8 

2.9 

1.3 

Primary  metal  industries _ 

2.  1 

8.7 

5.5 

2.2 

43.7 

40. 1 

41.8 

31.5 

Fabricated  metal  products__  _ 

1.9 

2.7 

2.3 

2.  1 

2.2 

1.  5 

1.9 

3.4 

Machinery,  except  electrical . 

10.5 

4.3 

7.3 

2.7 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and 

1.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

supplies _ _ _ 

3.  9 

2.2 

3.0 

2.  5 

1.2 

.4 

.8 

2.4 

Transportation  equipment _ 

7. 1 

1.7 

4.3 

3.2 

r 

Professional,  scientific,  and  controlling 

.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

instruments _  __  _ 

1.8 

.4 

1.1 

.6 

.2 

.  1 

.2 

.7 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  ord- 

.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.  1 

nance _ _ _ 

2.5 

.4 

1.4 

1.  1 

Military  (indirect)  _ 

4.  2 

2.2 

(2) 

.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1.7 

Trade... I. J _ _ 

8.2 

4.8 

6.4 

18.5 

3.1 

4.3 

3.8 

1.5 

Transportation,  including  ocean  (U.S. 

ships) _ 

8.0 

5.9 

6.9 

4.8 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.5 

All  other _ ...  ...  ..  ... _ _ 

1.4 

7.  5 

4.6 

30.3 

Employment  attributable  to  replace- 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.7 

ment  of  plant  and  equipment  con- 

.4 

.  2 

.3 

.7 

sumed _ 

13.0 

6.8 

(2) 

'  Percent  distribution  based  on  table  2.  Note. — Because  of  rounding,  percentages  may  not  add  to  totals. 

2  Not  available. 


Table  4. — Direct  and  indirect  employment  as  percent  of  total  employment  attributable  to  exports,  by  industry  group,  1960  1 


Industry  group 

Employment 
attributable  to 
exports 1  2 

Industry  group 

Employment 
attributable  to 
exports  2 

Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total  employment _  _ _ — 

47.6 

52.4 

Nonfarm — Continued 

57.3 

42.7 

Manufacturing — Continued 

43.3 

56.  7 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . . 

40.0 

60.0 

31.  5 

68.5 

Primary  metal  industries _ _ _ _ 

18.4 

81.6 

49.6 

50.4 

Fabricated  metal  products _ _ 

38.8 

61.2 

57.5 

42.  5 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ 

68.8 

31.2 

50.8 

49.2 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies . . 

61.8 

38.2 

67.8 

42.2 

Transportation  equipment _ J _ ... _ 

79.2 

20.8 

75.  7 

24.3 

Professional,  scientific,  and  controlling  instruments . 

80.9 

19. 1 

30.6 

69.4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  ordnance _ _ 

83.9 

16. 1 

54.8 

45.2 

100.0 

32.  8 

67.2 

60.6 

39.4 

20.5 

79.5 

Transportation,  including  ocean  (U.S.  ships) _ 

55.3 

44.7 

39.9 

60. 1 

All  other _ _ _ _ 

14.4 

85.6 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries . 

39.5 

60.5 

Employment  attributable  to  replacement  of  plant  and  equip- 

49.  6 

50.  4 

100.0 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _ 

67.7 

32.3 

1  Percent  distribution  based  on  table  2.  Note. — Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 

2  Total  employment  attributable  to  exports  equals  100  percent. 


Table  5. — Employment  attributable  to  exports  as  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  private  economy,  by  industry  group f  1960 


Industry  group 

Employment  attributable 
to  exports 

Total  em¬ 
ployment 
in  the 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

private 

economy 

Total  employment _ _ _ 

2.8 

3.1 

5.8 

100.0 

Farm . . . . . . 

7.6 

5.6 

13.2 

100.0 

Nonfarm . . . . 

2.0 

2.7 

4.7 

100.0 

Mining _ _ _  _ 

4.0 

8.7 

12.7 

100.0 

Manufacturing...  - - - 

3.8 

3.9 

7.7 

100.0 

Food  and  kindred  products - 

1.8 

1.4 

3.2 

100.0 

Tobacco  manufactures _ _ _ 

6.5 

6.3 

12.8 

100.0 

Textile  mill  products . . . 

2.9 

2.1 

5.0 

100.0 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products... 

1.4 

.5 

1.9 

100.0 

Lumber  and  wood  products,  except 
furniture . . . .  — - 

1.9 

4.2 

6.1 

100.0 

Furniture  and  fixtures  _ 

.8 

.6 

1.  4 

100.0 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

2.2 

4.5 

6.7 

100.0 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries _  _ 

.7 

2.8 

3.5 

100.0 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . 

5.7 

8.6 

14.4 

100.0 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  indus¬ 
tries _  _ 

2.8 

4.2 

7.0 

100.0 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics 
products . . 

3.6 

3.7 

7.3 

100.0 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 

1.6 

.8 

2.4 

100.0 

Industry  gr  oup 

Employment  attributable 
to  exports 

Total  em¬ 
ployment 
in  the 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

private 

economy 

Nonfarm — Continued 

Manufacturing—  Continued 

1.9 

2.9 

4.8 

100.0 

2.6 

11.8 

14.4 

100.0 

2.  5 

4.0 

6.4 

100.0 

10.7 

4.8 

15.5 

100.0 

Electrical  niachinery,  equipment,  and 

4.3 

2.7 

7.0 

100.0 

6.3 

1.6 

7.8 

100.0 

Professional,  scientific,  and  controlling 

8.3 

2.0 

10.2 

100.0 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  and 

6.1 

1.2 

7.2 

100. 0 

(?) 

1.2 

m 

.8 

(*) 

2.0 

(2) 

100.0 

Transportation,  including  ocean  (U.S. 

4.6 

3.7 

8.3 

100.0 

All  other . . „ _ _ 

.1 

.8 

.9 

100.0 

Employment  atrributable  to  replace¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  equipment  con- 

(!) 

(2) 

(?) 

(2) 

1  Percent  distribution  based  on  table  2. 

2  Not  available. 


Note. — Because  of  rounding,  percentages  may  not  add  to  totals, 
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Table  2. — Estimated  employment  attributable  to  imports,  1960 


[Thousands] 


Item 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Item 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Total  employment  related  to  imports . . 

941.2 

26.3 
3.0 

67.4 

98.2 
60.4 

618.  7 

67.2 

Employment  related  to  U.S.  ocean  and  other  transportation  to  U.S.  port  >. 

U.S.  cargo  insurance  2 . . . . 

Domestic  transportation . . . . . 

Activities  of  supplying  industries  3 _ _ 

Employment  involved  in  lst-stage  processing  of  “supporting”  imports  *___ 
Employment  related  to  replacement  of  plant  and  equipment  consumed  A. 

1  Covers  transportation  of  U.S.  imports  on  U.S.  planes,  trains,  and  flag-flying  ships; 
and  unloading  of  U.S.  imports. 

2  Covers  insurance  of  U.S.  Imports  by  U.S.  insurers. 

3  Covers  employment  indirectly  generated  through  U.S.  transportation,  insurance, 
and  trade  of  U.S.  imports.  This  employment  was  estimated  as  an  overall  total  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  distributed  to  individual  industry  groups. 


*  “Supporting”  imports  as  defined  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  See  defini¬ 
tion  in  technical  note. 

*  Covers  employment  required  to  replace  plant  and  equipment  used  up  in  the  course 
of  U.S.  transportation,  insurance,  and  trade  of  U.S.  imports  and  in  first-stage  proc¬ 
essing  of  “supporting”  imports.  This  employment  was  estimated  as  an  overall  total 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  distributed  to  individual  industry  groups. 


Table  3. — Assignment  of  “competitive”  imports  to  comparable  U.S.  industry  sectors,  1960 

[Millions] 


>"  Competitive”  imports  are  all  finished  manufactured  products  and  other  selected 
raw  materials  and  semimanufactured  products  considered  directly  “competitive” 
with  American-made  goods. 


Type  of  "competitive”  import 

Value 

Type  of  “competitive”  import 

Value 

U.S.  port  value  of  imports  of  finished  manufactures  and  other  products 
considered  competitive  with  dojnesticallv  produced  goods  1 _ 

Distribution  to  comparable  U.S.  producing  sectors: 

$6, 808.  6 

Distribution — Continued 

Nonfarm — Continued 

Manufacturing — Continued 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . . . . . . . 

$435. 9 

Farm _ _ _  _ _ 

241.  5 

97.  0 

6,  567. 1 
147. 1 

183  l 

Mining..  -  ..  _  .  _  _ 

142.  3 

Manufacturing _  _ _ 

6, 247.  4 
429.9 

263.  9 

Food  and  kindred  products _  _  - 

570.  8 

Tobacco  manufactures _  _  - _ _ _  _ 

25.  5 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 

239.  2 

Textile  mill  products  _  _  _ _ _  _  . .  . 

797.4 

Machinery,  except  electrical __  _ _ _ _ 

398.  1 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products _ _ _  _ 

422.2 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies _ 

389.  5 

Lumber  and  wood  products,  excluding  furniture _ 

174.9 

Transportation  equipment _ _ 

844.8 

34.3 

247.  2 

Paper  and  allied  products _ _ 

98.  7 

409.  4 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries. . . . . . 

43.3 

All  other  2. _ _ _ _ _ 

172.  6 

2  Includes  forestry  and  fisheries. 

Source:  “U.S.  Commodity  Exports  and  Imports  as  Related  to  Output,  1958,”  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1962). 


Table  4. — Hypothetical  employment  required  to  produce  and  market  in  the  United  States  all  finished  manufactures  and  other  products 

considered  “competitive”  with  domestically  produced  goods  1 

[Thousands] 


Industry  group 

Employment 

Direct 2 

Indirect 3 

Total 

439.5 

550.4 

989.9 

87. 1 

103.9 

191.0 

Mining _ _  _  _ 

4.0 

19.3 

23.3 

332.1 

256.6 

588.  7 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . . . . 

12.7 

7.8 

20.5 

1.6 

.5 

2.1 

Textile  mill  products _ _ _ 

48.9 

26.6 

75.5 

37.0 

8.8 

45.8 

13.6 

12.8 

46.4 

2.7 

1.4 

4. 1 

3.8 

11.8 

15.6 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . 

2.1 

11.6 

13.6 

Chemicals*  and  allied  products.  _ _ _ 

12.4 

27.9 

40.3 

1.2 

2.4 

3.6 

12.8 

7.2 

20.0 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _* . . 

13.3 

4. 1 

17.4 

23.3 

10.  4 

33.7 

Primary  metal  industries  . . . . . 

18.8 

50.2 

69.0 

Industry  group 

Employment 

Direct 2 

Indirect 3 

Total 

Manufact  uring—  Continued 

Fabricated  metal  products _ _ 

12.8 

18.4 

31.2 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ _ _ 

22.8 

17.3 

40.  1 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies _ 

23.5 

12.5 

36.0 

Transportation  equipment . . . . 

25.0 

11.7 

36.  7 

Professional,  scientific,  and  controlling  instruments. 

14.3 

5.1 

19.4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  ordnance _ 

29.  5 

8.2 

37.7 

26.  2 

26.  2 

Transportation _ _ _ 

31.3 

31.3 

All  other  * .  . .  ...  . 

16.3 

39.4 

55.7 

Employment  attributable  to  replacement  of  plant 

73.7 

73.7 

U.S.  employment  necessary  to  transport  and  dis¬ 
tribute  imports  from  factory  to  wholesalers _ 

62.7 

20.3 

83.0 

42.5 

43.  5 

Transportation _ 

20.2 

20.2 

All  other  ' . . 

20.3 

20.3 

Total _ _ _ 

502.2 

670.7 

1,  072.  9 

>  See  technical  note  for  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  definition  of  “competitive” 
imports. 

2  Covers  employment  which  would  be  required  to  produce,  transport,  and  market 
goods  in  the  form  in  which  imported. 

3  Covers  employment  in  the  supplying  industries  which  produce,  transport,  and 


market  the  materials,  parts  and  components,  etc.,  which  would  be  used  to  make  the 
products  imported. 

*  Includes  employment  in  insurance,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  agricultural  services. 

3  Represents  employment  estimated  as  an  aggregate  and  not  distributed  among 
separate  industries. 
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Table  5. — Employment  attributable  to  exports  and  total  employment 1  in  the  private  economy,  by  industry  group,  I960 


[In  thousands] 


Industry  group 

Employment  attributable  to  exports 

Total  em¬ 
ployment  in 
the  private 

Percent  of  employment  attributable  to 
exports 

Direct 3 

Indirect 3 

Total 

economy  * 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

1,467.1 

1, 614.  6 

3,081.7 

52, 865. 0 

2.8 

3.1 

5.8 

539.6 

401.8 

941.4 

7, 145. 0 

7.6 

5.6 

13.2 

927.5 

1,  212. 8 

2, 140.  3 

45, 720.  0 

2.0 

2.7 

4.7 

28.3 

61.6 

89.9 

709.0 

4.0 

8.7 

12.7 

640.  6 

647.0 

1,  287.  6 

16, 654.  7 

3.8 

3.9 

7.7 

32.9 

24.3 

57.3 

1. 778.  6 

1.8 

1.4 

3.  2 

6.0 

5.8 

11.7 

91.8 

6.5 

6.3 

12.8 

27.3 

20.0 

47.3 

944.  1 

2.9 

'•$.1 

5.0 

17.8 

5.7 

23.5 

1,246.0 

1.4 

.5 

1.9 

11.6 

26.4 

38.0 

624.  7 

1.9 

4.2 

6. 1 

2.8 

2.3 

5.1 

370.9 

.8 

.6 

1.4 

13.1 

26.7 

39.8 

597.1 

2.2 

4.5 

6.7 

6.4 

24.  6 

30.9 

894.7 

.7 

2.8 

3.5 

46.  2 

69.5 

115.7 

804.7 

5.7 

8.6 

14.4 

6.6 

10. 1 

16.7 

237.1 

2.8 

4.2 

7.0 

14.0 

14.2 

28.2 

387.0 

3.6 

3.7 

7.3 

6.0 

2.9 

8.9 

373.4 

1.6 

.8 

2.4 

11.8 

17,7 

29.5 

019.0 

1.9 

2.9 

4.8 

31.4 

139.  7 

171.0 

1,  187.4 

2.6 

11.8 

14.4 

28. 1 

44.2 

72.3 

1,  120.2 

2.5 

4.0 

6.4 

.  154. 2 

69.8 

224.0 

1,  448.  4 

•  VO-  7 
'  4.3 

4.8 

15.5 

57. 1 

35.2 

92.4 

1.  326.  3 

2.7 

7.0 

8 104. 4 

27.5 

131.  9 

1.  687.  5 

6.2 

1.6 

7.8 

27.0 

6.4 

33.4 

327.3 

8.3 

2.0 

10.2 

8  36.0 

6.9 

42.9 

594.  8 

6.  1 

1.2 

7.2 

6  67.  2 

67.2 

(7) 

0 

0 

0 

120.3 

78.3 

198.6 

9,  786.  0 

1.2 

.8 

2.0 

118. 1 

95.4 

213.5 

2,  565.  0 

4.6 

3.7 

8.3 

20.3 

120.6 

140.9 

16,  005.  0 

.  1 

.8 

.9 

Employment  attributable  to  replacement  of  plant,  and  equipment 

210.0 

210.0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

1  Covers  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  (excluding  government)  and  total 
employment  on  farms,  including  farm  operators,  family  workers,  and  employees. 
May  exceed  actual  number  of  persons  employed  because  of  dual  jobholding. 

2  Covers  employment  for  producing,  transporting,  and  marketing  goods  in  the  form 
in  which  exported,  e.g.,  steel,  automobiles,  etc.  Employment  required  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  goods  is  included  in  transportation  industry,  and  employment  for  marketing 
in  trade  industry. 

3  Covers  employment  in  the  supporting  industries  which  produce,  transport,  and 
market  the  materials,  components,  etc.,  which  are  used  to  make  the  products  which 
are  then  exported.  For  example,  the  indirect  employment  in  the  steel  industry  is  the 
employment  required  to  make  the  steel  which  is  not  exported  as  steel  but  used  to  make 
automobiles,  machinery,  appliances  and  fabricated  steel  products  which  are  then 
exported. 

1  Farm  employment  estimates  for  1960  from  “Farm  Labor,”  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  “Census  of  Agriculture,”  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  manufacturing  employment  estimates  from  1959  “Survey  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  employment  for  non¬ 
manufacturing  industry  groups  based  on  1960  employment  estimates  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  contained  in  “Employment  and 
Earnings,”  November  1961. 

*  Includes  exports  of  major  military  end  items  such  as  military  vehicles,  aircraft, 
ships,  and  ordnance  including  small  arms  and  ammunition.  Of  the  total  military 
direct  employment  of  65,900  workers,  about  39,600  are  in  the  transportation  equipment 
industry  group  and  26,300  in  ordnance  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing. 


»  The  indirect  employment  required  to  produce  major  military  exports  was  not 
estimated  in  detail  but  as  an  overall  figure  and  therefore  could  not  be  distributed  to  the 
individual  industry  groups.  For  this  reason,  the  Indirect  employment  shown  for  mili¬ 
tary  goods  industries  does  not  refer  to  indirect  employment  in  that  industry  but  to 
indirect  employment  In  the  industries  supplying  materials,  parts,  components, ^tc., 
to  the  military  goods  industries.  Because  the  indirect  employment  resulting Trom 
military  exports  could  not  be  distributed  to  the  individual  supporting  Industries, 
estimates  of  indirect  employment  in  each  of  these  Industries  are  understated  to  some 
extent  and  the  share  of  industry  employment  attributable  to  exports  is  also  under¬ 
stated. 

3  Not  available. 

8  Excluding  eating  and  drinking  establishments. 

•  »  Covers  utilities,  communications,  all  business  services,  forestry,  fisheries,  agri¬ 
cultural  services,  and  contract  construction. 

i®  Employment  required  to  replace  plant  and  equipment  used  up  in  the  course  of 
producing,  transporting,  and  marketing  the  goods  exported  was  estimated  as  an  overall 
total  and  therefore  could  not  be  distributed  to  individual  industry  groups.  Because 
employment  could  not  be  distributed  to  machinery  and  construction  industries  and 
supporting  industries,  estimates  of  indirect  employment  in  each  of  these  industries  are 
understated. 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  individual  values  may  not  add  to  total. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor 
Reveiw,  March  1962,  p.  277. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  AT 
i:30  P.M. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Randolph’s 

TOIXlSlTkS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
cooperate  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
I  am  about  to  make  be  printed  before 
the  address  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  so  that  his  address  will  not  lose 
its  continuity.  It  is  too  fine  an  address 
to  be  interrupted  in  its  printing,  but  I 
believe  the  request  I  have  to  make  is 
important. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  be  held  at  1:30  this  afternoon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


Without  objection,  the  normal  quorum 
call  will  be  waived. 

Without  objection,  the  agreement  is 
entered  into. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
perchance  any  Senator  seems  to  be  fore¬ 
closed,  the  leadership  will  feel  free  at 
that  time  to  ask  for  an  extension. 

UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  THREATENS 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  this  forum  will,  within  a 
few  hours,  exercise  affirmative  action  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  although  differing  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem,  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  increased  international 
trade  to  international  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  to  our  country’s  economy. 

I  shall  support  the  pending  measure. 
During  my  service  in  the  House  my  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  to  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  The  results  of  such  program 
have  not  been  completely  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  I  was  almost  persuaded  to  join 
in  support  of  one  or  more  amendments 
which  were  before  us  for  decision  during 
the  past  2  days. 


We  desire — all  of  us — a  bill  incorpo¬ 
rating  provisions  which  are,  insofar  as 
possible,  aimed  at  providing  equitable 
treatment. 

The  pending  proposal  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  terms  of  its  provisions  for  the 
lowering  of  U.S.  tariffs  on  for¬ 
eign  goods.  This  is  only  one  of  its 
features,  but  it  is  misleading  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  one  objective  while  ignor¬ 
ing  the  more  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  actually,  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  venture  in  international 
trade  relations  which  we  believe  would 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  setting 
of  tariffs  on  foreign  products  in  exchange 
for  the  comparable  removal  of  foreign 
barriers  against  American  goods.  Our 
hope  is  to  increase  total  international 
trade  and  to  expand  U.S.  exports. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  basic  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway  program;  nor  is  it  a  unilateral 
lowering  of  our  defenses  against  over¬ 
seas  competition.  It  will  provide  for  a 
business-like  and  realistic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  those 
nations  of  the  world  with  which  we 
now  trade  or  might  trade  in  the  future. 
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I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  and  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Fundamentally,  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  measure  repre¬ 
sent  a  recognition  of  this  interest — which 
I  know  is  likewise  shared  by  my 
colleagues. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  U.S.  workers  and  in¬ 
dustries  contemplated  to  be  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  trade  expansion  program 
might  be  ignored  in  the  area  of  inter¬ 
national  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  international  aviation  is  a 
vital  element  of  world  trade.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  because  of  its  role  in  transport¬ 
ing  commodities  and  persons  in  further¬ 
ance  of  world  travel  and  commerce.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  understand  that  the 
exchange  of  international  air  services 
represents  as  direct  an  impact  of  our 
balance  of  payments  position  as  does  the 
exchange  of  a  physical  commodity. 

The  sale  of  U.S. -flag  airline  services 
to  an  American  citizen  has  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  purchase  of  a  U.S.  product 
rather  than  the  purchase  of  a  foreign 
manufactured  item.  Such  air  passage 
sales  conserved  $305  million  in  1961. 
Similarly,  the  sale  of  U.S. -flag  airline 
services  to  a  foreign  traveler  or  shipper 
has  the  identical  beneficial  effect  as  the 
sale  abroad  of  any  commodity  produced 
or  manufactured  in  this  country.  In 
1961,  these  purchases  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $150  million.  Thus,  the  com¬ 
bined  balance  of  payments  contribution 
of  the  U.S.-flag  airlines  last  year  was 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars. 

While  the  Congress  has  been  consid¬ 
ering  the  President’s  trade  expansion 
bill,  this  administration  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  study  of  U.S.  international 
aviation  policies.  Such  an  analysis  is 
critically  needed  because  of  the  seriously 
declining  share  of  international  traffic 
being  carried  by  U.S.-flag  airlines. 

In  1961,  over  61  percent  of  all  inter¬ 
national  travelers  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  our  airlines  carried  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  international  air  travelers. 
The  two  U.S.  passenger  air  transport 
companies  serving  the  North  Atlantic 
market  in  competition  with  18  foreign 
airlines,  carried  only  34  percent  of  the 
commercial  air  traffic.  This  downward 
trend  is  a  warnnig  to  all  citizens  of  our 
country  that  such  a  condition  must  be 
remedied  if  our  carriers  are  to  build  a 
strong  system  and  provide  for  its  con¬ 
stant  improvement.  In  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  U.S.  international  or  Amer- 
ican-flag  ship  lines  is  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  come 
about  despite  the  fact  that  international 
aviation  services  are  operated  on  the 
basis  of  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  that  provide 
for  the  equal  exchange  of  economic  ben¬ 
efits. 

Has  there,  in  effect,  been  an  equal  ex¬ 
change  of  economic  benefits?  I  respond 
to  this  question  by  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  and  figures. 

If  a  person  took  the  time  to  think 
these  facts  through,  he  would  realize  the 
consequences  are  shocking  to  a  republic 
such  as  the  United  States  of  America  in 


a  time  of  mobility,  not  only  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  products  and  people  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  international  air 
routes  of  the  world.  Therefore,  -I  ask 
Senators  to  be  concerned  with  me  when 
I  indicate  that  the  U.S.-flag  airlines 
eai,..i  $149  million  for  transporting 
citizens  of  other  countries  last  year,  but 
American  citizens  paid  $299  million  for 
transportation  on  foreign  flag  airlines. 
This  resulted  in  a  balance-of -payments 
deficit  of  $150  million  in  the  year  1961. 

Will  our  air  travel  be  dissipated  as  has 
our  oceanic  surface  transportation? 

I  set  down  the  uncontested  truth  as 
follows : 

In  1961,  U.S.  sea  carriers  earned  only 
$18  million  for  transporting  foreign  citi¬ 
zens,  while  U.S.  citizens  paid  $216  million 
to  foreign  carriers  for  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  of  $198  million  last  year. 

The  problem  is  critical.  I  do  not  call, 
however,  for  restrictionism  or  protec¬ 
tionism  for  U.S.  air  carriers  on  interna¬ 
tional  air  routes.  I  urge  only  that  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
be  held  to  apply  to  international  aviation 
matters. 

I  would  hope  that  while  Senators  are 
acting  favorably  on  President  Kennedy’s 
trade  expansion  plan  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  aviation  policy  study  group,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Chief  Executive,  will  keep 
intact  in  its  thinking  the  principle  of 
the  trade  bill  in  focus  during  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  in  making  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  To  do  less  would  be  to  do  acute 
damage  to  our  American  air  carriers 
which  fly  the  world  routes. 

The  problems  facing  the  United  States 
and  its  international  airlines  have,  in 
fact,  become  of  increasing  concern  to 
the  Congress.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  knowledgeable  Senators  who  are  the 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit¬ 
tee — the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] — 
the  subcommittee  has  begun  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issues  which  cannot  be 
postponed  10  years  or  5  years,  but  issues 
which  must  be  faced  by  our  Government 
immediately.  The  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
likewise  has  for  years  been  alert  in 
bringing  these  issues  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Under  a  resolution  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  hearings  were  held  last  year  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  to  define  and 
focus  attention  on  the  broad  problems 
involved  in  the  international. air  picture. 
Disclosures  emphasized  the  destructive 
foreign  flag  airline  capacity  and  rate 
practices. 

Troubles  of  this  type  cause  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  suggest  that  additional  tools, 
be  given  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
deal  with  these  practices.  Two  bills  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  capable  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Mag- 
nuson,  would  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  Board’s  authority  in  the  capacity 
and  foreign  rate  fields.  Both  of  these 
steps  are  urgently  needed  and  desirable. 

These  measures  are  necessary  as  initial 
steps  if  our  Government  is  to  have  the 
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virile  air  transport  system  it  requires  for 
its  national  defense  and  to  build  its  eco¬ 
nomic  strength. 

Our  American  air  carriers  are  faced 
with  the  inequity  of  competing  with  the 
airlines  of  foreign  nations  which  have 
created  discriminatory  or  unreasonable 
obstacles  to  U.S.  earners.  This  is  not  a 
generality.  I  propose  to  spell  out  these 
discriminations  and  unreasonable  ob¬ 
stacles.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee  in  1961  revealed 
that  the  following  countries  discrimina- 
torily  limit  or  restrict  our  air  carrier 
schedules:  Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Finland,  India,  In¬ 
donesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela. 

In  addition  to  these  18  countries  there 
are  instances  where  foreign  governments 
do  not  permit  U.S.  airlines  to  serve  routes 
between  their  country  and  ours  and 
thereby  preserve  monopoly  routes  for 
themselves. 

The  danger  of  excess  capacity,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  North  Atlantic  route,  is 
becoming  critical,  partly  because  of 
scheduling  by  some  carriers  in  excess  of 
that  provided  for  in  the  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  being  aggravated  by  the 
increasing  number  of  airlines  desiring 
access  to  the  heavy  traffic  on  this  route, 
most  of  which  is  U.S.  generated.  As  I 
have  indicated,  in  1961  there  were  18  for¬ 
eign  earners  on  this  route  outnumber¬ 
ing  our  country’s  passenger  carriers  by 
a  ratio  of  9  to  1. 

There  are  approximately  a  dozen  other 
countries  which  already  have  rights 
which  Lave  not  yet  been  exercised.  For 
example,  Greece,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Austria,  Lebanon,  and  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  are  among  those  which 
have  negotiated  rights  to  fly  to  and  from 
the  United  States  over  the  Atlantic,  but 
have  not  activated  them. 

There  are  also  16  emerging  countries 
in  Africa  that  were  not  independent  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Most  of  them  want 
their  own  international  airlines.  Their 
patriotic  fervor  and  their  eagerness  to 
fly  their  flag  are  understandable.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  when  we  help  a  na¬ 
tion  which  is  barely  in  the  concept  of 
the  20th  century,  to  acquire  jets  for 
intercontinental  air  service  to  London 
and  New  York,  whether  we  have  fully 
considered  that  the  same  expenditures 
on  our  part  to  improve  their  standards 
of  living,  might  not  have  been  more  use¬ 
ful  to  them  and  to  all  mankind. 

I  am  not  saying-  these  countries  do 
not  have  the  right  to  operate  interna¬ 
tional  airlines.  However,  it  does  seem 
ironic  for  the  United  States,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  subsidize  such  operations 
in  competition  with  our  own  carriers. 
M.  aover,  the  fact  is  that  most  of  these 
nations  are  sorely  in  need  of  capital  for 
domestic  economic  growth.  It  does  not 
seem  prudent  to  squander  their  re¬ 
sources  to  operate,  for  prestige  purposes, 
uneconomic  airlines  which  will  benefit 
relatively  few  of  their  people. 

Another  major  problem  brought  into 
focus  by  the  Aviation  Subcommittee’s 
hearing  results  from  destructive  rate 
practices.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Martin  said  the  condition  “has  become 
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critical  in  recent  years”  and  “the  effect 
of  these  rate-cutting  practices  has  been 
to  divert  passengers  from  U.S.  carriers.” 
This  result  has  two  aspects,  the  one  re¬ 
lated  to  International  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation  carriers;  the  other  to  non- 
IATA  carriers. 

The  first  of  these  arises  from  rate 
cutting  by  IATA  members  who  charge 
rates  that  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Machinery 
to  deal  with  this  problem  already  exists, 
and,  in  fact,  is  being  effectively  dealt 
with  as  a  result  of  the  recent  annual 
general  meeting  of  IATA  in  Dublin.  The 
second  and  more  difficult  problem  stems 
from  practices  by  non-IATA  carriers 
over  which  our  Government  has  failed 
to  exercise  control. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Chair¬ 
man  Magnttson,  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  would  give  our  Government  the 
necessary  tools  to  deal  with  these  rate 
and  capacity  problems.  It  would  not 
erect  any  artificial  barriers  to  trade  and 
commerce  for  the  sake  only  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  carriers.  It  provides  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  added  bargaining  power 
comparable  to  that  provided  under  the 
pending  trade  bill,  which  will  shortly  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  need  for  our  country  to  have 
improved  negotiating  power,  because,  be¬ 
side  the  problems  of  rate  and  capacity, 
we  have  the  fact  that  U.S.  carriers  must 
compete  against  foreign  government- 
owned  or  subsidized  airlines,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  pools. 

We  are  told  that  $2  billion  in  U.S.  farm 
exports  to  Europe  are  at  stake  in  the 
avowed  plans  of  the  European  Common 
Market  to  integrate  its  agriculture.  We 
are  also  informed  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  additional  Euro¬ 
pean  states  to  join  that  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  within  the  next  6  months. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  avowed  plans  of  the  Common 
Market  countries,  especially  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  to  inte¬ 
grate  international  airline  operations. 
They  propose  to  pool  routes  and  traffic, 
interchange  equipment,  concentrate 
sales,  overhaul  and  maintenance  facili¬ 
ties,  and  accentuate  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  rich  U.S.  travel  market  even  more 
deeply  than  at  present,  while  cutting 
operating  costs  in  the  process. 

In  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  recent 
weeks,  legislation  providing  some  $10 
million  in  direct  loans  to  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines  has  been  approved,  along 
with  loan  guarantees  for  a  much  larger 
sum.  In  the  course  of  debate,  it  was 
stated  that  KLM  would  eventually  join 
Air  Union,  the  combine  of  Air  France, 
Sabena,  Lufthansa,  and  Alitalia.  Why? 
we  can  ask.  And  the  answer  is  because 
integration  would  inevitably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  more  effectively  compete  and 
slash  operating  costs. 

The  Government-owned  British  Over¬ 
seas  Airways  Corp.  has  acquired  Cunard’s 
airline  on  a  70-  to  30 -percent  ownership 
basis.  The  purpose:  to  make  BOAC  and 
associated  British  Commonwealth  long- 
haul  carriers  better  able  to  compete  vig¬ 
orously  in  the  aggressively  competitive 
transatlantic  market.  Air  France  is  re¬ 
ceiving  supplemental  appropriations 


from  the  French  Government — and  we 
know  the  French  Government  is  beset 
with  many  problems — to  increase  its 
working  capital  from  100  million  new 
francs  to  400  million  new  francs. 

We  lift  our  sights  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  but  critical  horizon  and  we  see  the 
rising  of  the  red  star  of  the  Communist 
airline,  Aeroflot,  already  the  largest  air¬ 
line  in  the  world.  I  repeat:  The  Soviet 
Union,  through  Aeroflot,  operates  the 
largest  airline  in  the  world.  Aeroflot  is 
introducing  nonstop  service  between  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Moscow,  using  the  turboprop 
TU-114,  the  huge  plane  which  brought 
Chairman  Khrushchev  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  from  Russia  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  in  Europe 
in  the  past  4  years  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  twin-jet  TU-104’s  at  air¬ 
ports  in  many  Western  capitals. 

The  Soviet  economic  and  political 
penetration  is  symbolized  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  airline  operations,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  which  is  a  fact.  We  witness  as 
well  the  use  of  Soviet  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  equipment,  including 
engines  and  airframes,  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  danger  signal. 
Will  we  heed  it? 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  problems, 
and  have  shown  the  similarity  between 
our  trade  policy  and  our  international  air 
transport  policy.  - 

To  be  successfully  implemented,  both 
the  trade  policy  and  the  international 
air  transport  policy  required  the  strong 
and  active  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Government  acting  through 
an  awakened  understanding  on  the  part 
of  all  our  citizens  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Both  policies 
require  reciprocal  international  conces¬ 
sions.  Both  require  the  lifting  of  foreign 
restrictions  imposed  on  American  goods 
and  services.  Both  require  equal  market 
opportunity  between  nations.  Both  re¬ 
quire  strict  compliance  with  agreements 
between  nations.  Both  require  effective 
bargaining.  Both  require  safeguards  to 
protect  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Both  require  dedicated 
and  resourceful  negotiators.  Both  re¬ 
quire  the  strongest  possible  negotiating 
position.  Both  require  energetic  and 
imaginative  American  salesmanship, 
which  today  is  being  stifled  because  of 
practices  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  are 
unfair  in  marked  degree. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Transport  Policy  must  not 
fail  to  understand  these  fundamental 
similarities  between  our  overall  foreign 
trade  policy  and  our  international  air 
transport  policy. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  good  businessmen.  I  believe 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have  proved  that 
to  be  true.  It  has  been  said  in  rather 
plain  language  that  we  are  good  horse 
traders.  Sometimes  we  wonder  at  the 
results,  but  we  do  know  that  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths 
to  help  less  fortunate  peoples  raise  their 
economic  standards  and  enhance  their 
personal  freedoms.  But  we  must  not 
abandon  our  national  interest  in  the 
process.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  time  of 
crisis,  and  we  must  be  resourceful  and 
realistic  in  meeting  the  challenge.  To  do 
less  is  to  fail.  That  we  must  not  do. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  trade  expansion  bill.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  represents  a  balanced  program 
for  a  national  trade  policy.  As  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  a  State  which  grew  on  trade, 
but  has  felt  the  adverse  effects  of  for¬ 
eign  competition,  I  can  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  expanded  trade,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  such  trade  can  create. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  benefits  of  international  trade. 
Even  those  who  have  doubts  about  the 
present  bill  agree,  I  believe,  that  our 
Nation  must  trade,  in  order  to  continue 
its  economic  growth.  We  need  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  other  lands ;  we  shall  benefit 
from  expanded  markets  overseas: 
healthy  competition  between  domestic 
and  foreign  manufacturers  can  bring  us 
improved  products  at  lower  prices;  and 
the  strength  of  the  free  world,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  increased  by  the  bonds  of  com¬ 
merce. 

But  to  sing  the  praises  of  trade  expan¬ 
sion  is  not  to  ignore  the  prices  it  exacts. 
Wherever  there  is  competition  in  the 
market  place,  someone  must  adjust. 
Not  everyone  can  win.  Someone  may  be 
hurt. 

Because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
human  cost  involved  in  economic  com¬ 
petition,  we  have  devised  ways  and  means 
of  softening  the  blows  of  economic  ad¬ 
versity  in  domestic  legislation.  We  have 
unemployment  compensation  programs, 
aid  for  small  business,  and  area  redevel¬ 
opment  legislation,  for  example,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  help  individuals 
and  businesses  adjust  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  competition. 

The  administration’s  trade  bill,  as  in¬ 
troduced,  recognized  that  international 
trade  would  involve  adjustments..  Un¬ 
der  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  escape- 
clause  proceedings  were  included,  to  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  provide  protection 
for  domestic  industries  when  the  going 
was  too  rough  and  the  competition  from 
abroad  impossible  to  meet  in  the  normal 
play  of  the  market. 

The  trade  expansion  bill  added  a  new 
program  comparable  to  our  area  rede¬ 
velopment  program,  under  the  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  provisions  of  the  bill. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  direct  assist¬ 
ance  where  economic  injury  was  trace¬ 
able  to  national  trade  policy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  original  bill,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  general  negotiating 
authority  for  increases  in  duties  and 
quotas,  the  escape  clause,  and  in  the 
prenegotiating  protection  procedures. 

Even  so,  I  felt  that  H.R.  11970  fell 
short  of  meeting  particular  problems 
which  industries  in  my  own  State  and 
in  other  States  confronted  in  the  field 
of  foreign  trade.  In  the  State  of  Maine, 
many  of  our  communities  have  a  single 
industry.  Individual  plants  are  faced 
by  consistent  competitive  pressure  from 
overseas,  especially  from  the  low-wage 
countries.  This  competition  is  severe  in 
textiles,  shoes,  forest  products,  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  As  small  businesses,  these  com¬ 
panies  have  narrow  survival  margins. 
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In  recent  years  they  have  found  that 
not  only  the  volume  of  imports  but  also 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  imports  has  dis¬ 
rupted  markets  and  threatened  them 
with  economic  ruin.  What  they  need  is 
not  gigantic  walls  of  protection,  shield¬ 
ing  them  forever  from  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  but  sufficient  protection  to  shelter 
them  while  they  adjust  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Some  have  said  that  such  industries 
are  inefficient,  that  they  might  as  well 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  business  quickly, 
rather  than  lingering.  This  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  I  cannot  accept.  Maine  industry 
and  Maine  workers  can  compete  if  they 
are  given  a  fair  chance. 

In  towns  where  there  is  but  one  indus¬ 
try,  where  economic  resources  are  lim¬ 
ited,  adjustment  assistance  may  come 
too  late  to  restore  the  economic  health 
of  the  community.  Our  experience  with 
the  area  redevelopment  program,  while 
encouraging,  demonstrates  that  the  road 
back  to  prosperity  is  a  long  and  hard 
one. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  neither  high 
tariffs  of  extreme  protectionism  nor  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  after  the  loss  of  in¬ 
dustries  represented  a  complete  and  ade¬ 
quate  answer  to  the  problem  of  economic 
injury  resulting  from  changes  in  trade 
patterns. 

Almost  a  year  and  one-half  ago,  I  in¬ 
troduced  S.  1735,  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act.  This  legislation  was  designed  to 
give  the  President  specific  authority  to 
negotiate  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  where  such  agree¬ 
ments  could  provide  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion  against  sudden  increases  in  imports, 
without  closing  the  door  against  reason¬ 
able  import  competition  from  abroad. 
This  legislation,  which  was  cospon¬ 
sored  by  Senators  Talmadge,  Chavez, 
Smathers,  Bush,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Bartlett,  Wiley,  McCarthy,  Bible,  and 
McGee,  had  the  support  of  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry,  in  particular. 

I  want  to  pause  here  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  to  the 
shoe  workers  who  have  supported  this 
concept,  not  as  an  impassable  barrier  to 
trade,  but  as  a  reasonable  approach  to 
an  orderly  sharing  of  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  even  under  difficult  conditions. 

S.  1735  was  directly  related  to  the 
problem  of  low-wage-cost  competition. 
It  offered  a  formula  for  negotiating  with 
foreign  countries  agreements  which 
would  relate  the  level  of  imports  of  a 
given  commodity  to  the  share  of  the 
domestic  market  currently  enjoyed  by 
such  imports.  The  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  would  permit  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  in  line  with  expanding  domestic 
consumption.  This  proposal  was  com¬ 
parable  in  principle  to  the  Geneva  Tex¬ 
tile  Agreements,  concluded  earlier  this 
year. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act,  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  was  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  urged  that  the  principle  of  or¬ 
derly  marketing  be  incorporated  in  the 
trade  legislation.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  on  August  2,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  11970.  The  new 


amendment  was  designed  to  carry  out, 
within  the  framework  of  the  general 
trade  bill,  the  intent  of  the  Orderly 
Marketing  Act.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
bipartisan  cosponsorship  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  including  Senators  Bartlett, 
Chavez,  Cotton,  Dodd,  Murphy,  Pastore, 
Pell,  Wiley,  Long  of  Missouri,  and 
Randolph. 

An  August  14,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  urging 
that  the  orderly  marketing  agreement 
principle  be  incorporated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  in  H.R.  11970.  I  was 
deeply  gratified,  1  month  later,  on 
September  14,  when  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  adding  section 
352  to  the  bill. 

Section  352,  as  the  committee  report 
points  out,  gives  “the  President  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  to  enter  into  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  limiting  the  export  of  certain 
articles  to  the  United  States  where  such 
agreements  offer  an  appropriate  device 
to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industries  found  to  be  injured 
under  the  escape  clause  procedure.” 

The  committee  also  has  improved  the 
escape  clause,  to  make  clear  that  trade 
agreements  need  not  be  the  sole  cause  of 
injury,  in  order  for  an  industry  to  seek 
relief.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
amendments  which  require  that  injury 
result  only  “in  major  part”  from  trade 
concessions.  Furthermore,  the  industry 
need  not  be  “down  and  out,”  to  be  eligible 
for  relief.  The  committee  language  notes 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  “inability  to  operate  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.” 

In  effect,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  has  recognized  that  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  the  conditions  of  such 
trade  are  changing.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modem  industrial  plants  over¬ 
seas,  we  no  longer  have  an  absolute  ad¬ 
vantage  in  industrial  efficiency,  especially 
in  areas  where  wage  costs  represent  a 
substantial  part  of  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  an  industry  injured  or  threatened 
with  injury  from  imports  has  three  kinds 
of  relief  available  to  it  under  the  escape- 
clause  procedures.  The  first  is  the  im¬ 
position  of  tariffs  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions.  The  second  is  the  orderly 
marketing  agreement.  The  third  is  ad¬ 
justment  assistance. 

The  second  alternative,  that  of  the 
orderly  marketing  agreements,  repre¬ 
sents  meaningful  protection  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  group  of  industries  confronted 
with  low-wage  competition  from  highly 
industrialized  and  efficient  operations 
overseas.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not 
shut  the  door  to  foreign  trade;  but  it  will 
assure  foreign  manufacturers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  orderly  growth  of 
our  domestic  market. 

Traditionally,  American  industry  has 
maintained  a  substantial  advantage  over 
foreign  competition,  even  in  low-wage 
areas,  because  of  the  relatively  higher 
productivity  of  American  labor.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have  seen 
that  advantage  whittled  away  as  foreign 


companies  have  acquired  modern  plants 
and  equipment — many  times,  equivalent 
to  our  own. 

The  experience  of  the  shoe  industry 
illustrates  what  happens  when  an  effi¬ 
cient,  highly  competitive  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  is  hit  by  efficient,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  imports  from  countries  where 
labor  output  is  high  and  wages  are  low. 

Imports  of  footwear,  leather,  and  non¬ 
leather  types,  have  increased  234.5  per¬ 
cent  since  1957 — from  11  million  pairs 
in  1957  to  36.8  million  pairs  in  1961.  For 
the  first  6  months  of  1962  they  have 
more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  the  com¬ 
parable  period  of  1  year  ago.  While 
imports  have  been  increasing,  our  ex¬ 
ports  have  dropped  from  4.4  million  pairs 
in  1957  to  3  million  pairs  in  1961. 

The  impact  of  such  competition  must 
be  measured,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
volume  of  imports,  but  also  in  the  rate 
of  expansion  and  the  ability  of  the  for¬ 
eign  competitor  to  concentrate  on  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  production  and  to  shift 
rapidly  from  one  line  to  another.  The 
key  to  the  problem  is  market  disruption. 

The  orderly  marketing  agreement 
procedure  under  section  352  provides  a 
tool  for  the  President  to  use,  in  cases  in 
which  the  device  as  practicable,  in  halt¬ 
ing  market  chaos  and  in  giving  domestic 
manufacturers  a  breathing  space  in 
which  to  adjust  to  changing  competitive 
conditions. 

As  the  committee  report  has  noted,  the 
orderly  marketing  agreement  approach 
is  particularly  applicable  “when  indus¬ 
tries  concerned  have  relatively  low  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  high  labor  input,  and 
manufacturing  techniques  which  are 
easily  transferred  and  labor  skills  which 
are  easily  acquired,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  for  the 
world  market.  In  such  industries  rapid 
expansion  is  possible  and  these  indus¬ 
tries  are  frequently  characterized  by  sub¬ 
stantial  wage  differentials  as  between 
countries.” 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend¬ 
ment  represents  a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  realistic  and  mean¬ 
ingful  trade  expansion.  It  has  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  shoe  industry. 
I  have  here  seven  telegrams  from  the 
industry  indicating  its  reaction  to  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  section  352  in  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele¬ 
grams  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summit,  N.J.,  September  18, 1962. 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  Finance  Committee  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  principles  of  your  amendment 
for  orderly  marketing.  This  represents  a 
sound  and  constructive  achievement.  We 
believe  shoe  manufacturing  industry  will 
welcome  this  measure  as  providing  basis  for 
ultimate  import  relief. 

Merrill  A.  Watson, 

Executive  Vice  President,  National  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Association. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  September  18, 1962. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  association  extends  heartiest  congrat¬ 
ulations  to  you  on  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  acceptance  of  your  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  for  orderly  marketing  arrangements  by 
the  President.  This  action  is  a  constructive 
achievement  and  culminates  months  of  per¬ 
sonal  effort  which  have  proven  successful. 
We  believe  shoe  manufacturing  industry  will 
welcome  this  measure  as  providing  basis  for 
ultimate  important  relief  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Your  support  of  the  shoe  industry  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  fellow  officers. 

Maxwell  Field, 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 


Portland,  Maine,  September  18,  1962. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

My  personal  congratulations  to  you  upon 
acceptance  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
of  your  amendment  for  orderly  marketing 
arrangement.  Your  support  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  your 
State. 

Regards, 

Abe  W.  Berkowitz, 

Songo  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co. 


Auburn,  Maine,  September  18, 1962. 
Hon.  Edmund  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  just  learned  that  your  orderly  marketing 
amendment  has  been  accepted  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  when  voting  on  the  proposed  tariff 
bill. 

May  X  express  for  my  own  company  and  in 
behalf  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  Maine  my 
congratulations  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf.  Also  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  advantages  to  shoe 
workers  in  your  State. 

Lucien  French, 
Charles  Cushman  Co. 


Waterville,  Maine,  September  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

X  appreciate  everything  you  have  done  in 
supporting  the  orderly  marketing  arrange¬ 
ment  amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Alfond, 

Norrivwock  Shoe  Co.,  Waterville,  Maine. 


Dexter,  Maine,  September  18, 1962. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  Maine  appreci¬ 
ate  the  support  which  you  have  given  to  the 
orderly  marketing  arrangement  amendment. 

Dexter  Shoe  Co., 
Harold  Wolff. 


Lynchburg,  Va.,  September  18,  1962. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  your  orderly  marketing  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  great  step  forward  for  the 
shoe  industry,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  basis  for  ultimate  import  relief. 

Percy  N.  Burton. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those 
who  have  worked  with  me  for  a  year  and 
one-half  in  perfecting  this  proposal, 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  me  in  this  fight,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Finance  Committee  who  made 
it  possible  for  this  principle  to  be 
adopted.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
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be  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  but  also  to  many  other  sections 
of  our  country.  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  able  to  play  a  role  in  making  the 
orderly  marketing  agreement  approach 
an  integral  part  of  our  Nation’s  trade 
policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  yester¬ 
day;  I  was  engaged  in  some  rather  im¬ 
portant  business  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  my  party  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  subject  of  trade  over  the 
years,  both  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and,  more  recently,  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  a 
number  of  major  suggestions  which  I 
have  made  have  been  incorporated  in 
trade  legislation,  including  the  pending 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

However,  before  I  speak  of  that  sub¬ 
ject,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the  bill 
which  will  be  passed  today — and  I  shall 
support  it — will  represent  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation,  both  in  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  and,  in  my  opinion,  also  in 
the  previous  administration.  It  will 
represent  not  only  the  affirmative  step  of 
coming  abreast  of  the  developments  in 
connection  with  our  economic  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  free  world,  in  terms  of  the 
opportunities  for  expansion  of  its  trade, 
but,  even  more,  it  will  represent  our  ac¬ 
ceptance  of,  and  our  determination  to 
work  in  partnership  with,  the  European 
Common  Market,  which  probably  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  initiative  successfully  under¬ 
taken  by  the  free  world  in  the  struggle 
against  communism  in  the  cold  war. 

All  of  us  know  only  too  well  that  un¬ 
less  some  untoward  event,  which  might 
occur  anywhere— it  might  be  in  Berlin 
or  in  Cuba,  or  might  come  about  because 
of  the  pressing  of  a  button  by  a  mad 
man — were  to  result  in  a  war,  the  issue 
of  world  trade  will  be  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  integration  of  the  free 
world,  particularly  insofar  as  its  indus¬ 
trial  power  is  concerned,  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  victory  in  the  struggle 
against  communism.  In  my  opinion,  the 
pending  bill  marks  a  most  signal  achieve¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  such  integra¬ 
tion,  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  itself, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram  is  collaborative  in  the  free  world 
and  bipartisan  in  our  Nation. 

I  realize  that  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  devoted  to  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  of  our  country  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  it  to  be  the  greatest 
evidence  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
United  States  of  America  when  we  face 
a  crisis  of  any  kind  on  the  world  scene. 

So,  first  and  foremost,  the  Congress 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  a 
measure  which,  in  my  view,  represents 
the  most  signal  achievement,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  itself,  for  the  integration  of 
the  economic  power  of  the  free  world, 


in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  cope  with 
the  very  grave  menace  to  all  our  insti¬ 
tutions  by  communism,  through  its  eco¬ 
nomic  arm  which  has  proved  to  be  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  many  of  the  newly  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  The  action  contemplated 
by  this  measure  will  rebut — and  will  do 
so  very  effectively,  I  am  sure — that  Com¬ 
munist  menace. 

I  take  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  fact  that  although  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  be  given,  by  means  of  the  bill, 
large  grants  of  authority,  he  is  also  be¬ 
ing  given  a  grant  of  authority  which 
shows  that  we  are  maturing  and  are 
awake  to  the  possibilities  of  danger  to 
our  trade  and  to  our  economy,  as  well 
as  to  the  possibility  of  good.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community  has  a  great 
potential  for  the  expansion  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  making  it  an  unparalleled  mar¬ 
ket,  second  only  to  our  own  in  the  whole 
free  world.  It  also  could  become  a  closed 
corporation  with  a  protectionist  charac¬ 
ter  itself. 

The  fine  amendment  offered  in  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas] — an  amendment  which  I  urged 
before  the  committee  when  I  testified  be¬ 
fore  it — will  go  far  toward  enabling  us  to 
have  a  piece  of  equipment  in  reserve 
which  can  deal  with  any  idea  which  Eu¬ 
ropeans  might  have  of  making  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  a  protectionist  enclave. 

The  second  point  of  major  importance 
is  the  fact  that,  in  terms  of  trade,  we 
have  been  taking  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  exports  of  Japan,  for  example, 
and  of  other  countries  which  have  come 
back  after  World  War  H,  after  having 
been  heavily  damaged  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

Also,  we  have  been  taking  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  exports  of  newly  develop¬ 
ing  nations  like  India  and  Pakistan, 
which  have  an  industrial  potential  of 
their  own.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  production,  whether  it  is  of 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  any  other  newly 
developing  nations,  should  be  properly 
shared  by  all  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world.  The  way  in  which  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  accorded  by 
us,  as  basic  to  the  policy,  is  treated  in 
section  251  of  the  measure.  Section 
252(c),  enables  the  President  to  act  in 
the  way  of  suspending,  withdrawing,  or 
preventing  the  application  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  where 
U.S.  commerce  is  substantially  burdened, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  because  of 
unreasonable  import  restrictions — even 
against  third  countries — maintained  by 
a  foreign  country.  Again,  we  give  the 
President  a  weapon  in  reserve  to  deal 
with  that  critically  important  situation. 

Here,  too,  I  had  recommended  to  the 
committees  a  similar  way  of  proceeding. 
I  am  very  pleased  this  has  been  done. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
my  suggestions  relating  to  congressional 
veto  of  Presidential  action  on  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  in  escape 
clause  cases,  and  retention  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  authority  to  make  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  injury  from  imports  to  industry  and 
workers — both  in  the  escape  clause  and 
in  the  so-called  adjustment  clauses — I 
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take  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  them 
incorporated. 

Also,  I  had  urged  upon  the  committees 
broadening  the  President’s  authority  to 
eliminate  tariffs,  not  only  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  but  also  with 
other  industrialized  nations,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill,  as  presented  by 
the  administration,  assumed  the  entry 
into  the  European  Common  Market  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  extension  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  in  this  respect  to  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  has  accomplished  at  least  in 
large  part  the  intent  of  my  suggestion. 

I  think  Congress  can  take  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  what  has  been  done  here.  I 
have  lived  with  foreign  economic  policy 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  other  body,  and 
in  this  body  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  my  last  2  years  in  the  House,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee.  I  am  confident  we  are 
taking  here  one  of  the  most  critically 
important  steps  required  to  equip  us  ef¬ 
fectively  to  deal  with  the  challenge  and 
to  throw  back  in  his  teeth  Khrushchev’s 
boast  that  he  will  bury  us,  which  was 
later  defined  to  mean  that  he  will  bury 
us  economically. 

I  look  for  a  new  burst  of  trade  and 
enterprise.  I  look  for  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity  to  help  in  granting  more  aid  to 
the  less  developed  nations.  I  look  for 
help  from  them  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program.  I  look  for  Europe  to  help 
in  the  associated  African  territories.  I 
look  for  help  in  world  consortiums  like 
the  World  Bank,  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  in  moving 
into  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  in  a  devel¬ 
opmental  way. 

We  are  not  doing  enough.  Govern¬ 
ments  have  then-  limitations.  We  have 
not  done  enough  in  bringing  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  into  the  relationship  it 
ought  to  occupy  to  foreign  aid  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  struggle  for  tomorrow, 
which  I  hope  to  undertake  here  strongly, 
if  my  people  send  me  back  to  the  Senate. 
But  today  we  are  striking  an  enormous 
blow,  in  terms  of  governmental  action, 
in  the  field  of  trade  which  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  even  than  aid  itself.  A  drop  in  the 
price  of  coffee,  for  example,  might  elimi¬ 
nate  in  an  afternoon  all  the  aid  that  we 
might  give  to  Brazil  for  a  year  or  more. 
We  are  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  which 
has  been  unparalleled  in  the  last  few 
years  and  which  is  the  greatest  economic 
development  since  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

Mr.  President,  two  amendments  were 
presented  in  my  name  yesterday,  one 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
one  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  am  grateful  to  both  of  those 
Senators,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  consideration  it  gave  to  those 
amendments. 

One  amendment  provided  for  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Advisers,  composed  of  business, 
labor,  and  agricultural  people  who  could 
be  of  assistance  to  our  negotiators  in 
relation  to  tariff  and  other  negotiations, 
but  would  not  actually  serve  as  negoti¬ 
ators.  This  is  something  that  could  be 
done  by  way  of  administration.  I  know. 


and  I  state  as  a  fact,  that  it  represents 
a  very  important  way  of  tying  private 
enterprise  and  the  great  expertise  which 
resides  there  into  our  negotiations.  It 
will  help  the  President  restore  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  business  community  in  this 
administration  if  he,  himself,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  establishing  such  a  Council  of  Ad¬ 
visers.  I  hope  he  will  do  so,  and  I  in¬ 
vite  him  to  do  so.  My  amendment  is 
not  needed.  The  President  can  do  it. 
I  hope  very  much  he  will,  and  strongly 
urge  it  upon  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  revised  version  of  this  first 
amendment  which  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  yesterday.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expressed  the  desire 
to  join  me  in  this  revised  version.  I  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  some  guidance  as 
to  what  could  be  done  administratively 
in  this  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

“(c)(1)  The  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  shall  appoint  a  Council 
of  Advisers  which  shall  consist  of  not  to 
exceed  fifty  appointive  members  to  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  major  organizations  in  the 
United  States  representing  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor.  In  addition,  the  con¬ 
gressional  delegates  to  negotiations,  selected 
pursuant  to  section  243,  shall,  during  any 
period  in  which  they  are  accredited  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  United  States  delegation  to  any 
negotiation  under  this  title,  serve  as  ex 
officio  members  of  such  Council.  The  Spec¬ 
ial  Representative  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  such  Council.  The  provisions  of  section 
1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  583)  shall  apply  to  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  to  such  Council. 

“(2)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advisers 
shall  give  advice  and  counsel  with  respect 
to  products  of  direct  interest  to  them  to 
members  of  any  United  States  delegation  to 
negotiations  under  this  title,  and  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  any  other  inter¬ 
national  meeting  dealing  with  modifications 
of  existing  trade  restrictions.  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall 
provide  members  of  the  Council  with  such 
information  with  respect  to  such  negotia¬ 
tions  and  meetings  as  he  determines  will 
enable  such  members  to  fully  and  effectively 
discharge  their  functions  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  respect  to  the 
other  amendment,  designed  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  certain  agricultural  produc¬ 
ers  and  of  American  manufacturers,  the 
principal  cost  of  whose  products  results 
from  the  high  prices  of  commodities  pro¬ 
tected  under  our  price-support  programs, 
I  believe  that  the  way  in  which  the  or¬ 
derly  marketing  agreement  provision  in 
section  352  of  the  bill  is  administered 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  the 
people  we  were  trying  to  help  by  my 
amendment.  Again,  the  President  can 
do  it.  I  urge  that  he  do  it.  He  can  do  it, 
with  propriety,  in  an  administrative  way, 
as  long  as  the  Senate  did  not  accept  my 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  months  the  United  States 
has  become  much  more  conscious  of  the 
role  of  foreign  trade  and  its  importance 


to  this  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 
Many  first  became  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trade  when  public  attention 
was  given  to  our  imbalance  in  interna¬ 
tional  payments  and  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  gold  from  our  shores. 

The  problem  was  clarified  when  it  was 
explained  that  the  balance  of  trade — 
American  exports  as  against  American 
imports — has  been  in  our  favor,  but  that 
our  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs  have  more  than  offset  our 
trade  surplus  and  caused  the  loss  of  U.S. 
dollars  and  gold.  Since  we  are  neces¬ 
sarily  committed  to  continuing  these  aid 
programs,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  situation  is  through 
a  substantial  increase  in  our  exports. 

The  present  administration  has  moved 
firmly  in  this  direction,  with  no  little 
amount  of  success.  Yet,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  enable  this 
country  to  increase  its  share  of  world 
markets,  additional  bargaining  authority 
is  needed  to  place  our  Government  ne¬ 
gotiators  on  a  par  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  from  other  trading  nations. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President,  should  provide 
the  necessary  impetus  to  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
help  provide  new  and  greater  markets 
for  our  products,  strengthen  our  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  and  thereby  give  added 
strength  and  endurance  to  our  free  world 
trading  partners. 

I  have  been  concerned,  however,  by 
the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on 
our  future  trade  relations  with  the 
European  Economic  Community.  There 
is  an  apparent  effort  to  tie  the  need  for 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  with  the 
probable  increase  in  membership  and 
economic  importance  of  the  Community. 
Without  depreciating  the  importance  of 
the  Common  Market  as  a  purchaser  of 
American  products,  I  submit  that  there 
are  further  considerations  impelling  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation. 

We  cannot  make  the  fatal  error  of  di¬ 
recting  all  of  our  attention  to  Europe. 
Our  allies  and  friends  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  are  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  our  military  and  economic 
strength.  As  I  see  it,  the  United  States 
should  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  Community  and  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  Common  Market. 

Such  tariff  reductions  as  may  be 
achieved  in  future  negotiations  between 
this  Nation  and  the  Common  Market 
should  also  be  available  to  other  friendly 
nations.  Reductions  granted  to  Europe 
will  likewise  apply  to  those  nations  to 
whom  we  have  granted  most-favored- 
nation  recognition.  Moreover,  and  most 
important,  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  convince  the  Common  Market  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  products  of  these  other 
nations. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
began  a  series  of  hearings  looking  into 
the  trade  patterns  in  the  Pacific  area. 
This  vast  region  includes  nations  on 
every  level  of  the  economic  scale.  Japan, 
for  example,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  industrial  nations,  and  is  the 
second  biggest  customer  for  American 
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goods  and  products,  following  only  Can¬ 
ada.  Particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Pacific 
area  who  have  only  recently  become  in¬ 
dependent  and  are  now  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  their  way  of  life.  They  are  no 
longer  content  to  be  have-nots  in  this 
age  of  technology,  and  are  searching 
for  opportunities  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living. 

Our  aid  programs  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  self-help  for  these  people,  and  those 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time, 
by  increasing  our  trade  with  these 
nations,  we  will  materially  benefit  their 
economies  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  greatest  potential  for  future  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  products  is  not  in 
mature  Europe,  but  in  those  nations  now 
experiencing  their  first  growing  pains. 
We  on  the  west  coast,  and  particularly 
in  my  own  State  of  California,  have  long 
recognized  this  potential.  We  know  that 
our  goods  will  continue  to  find  growing 
markets  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 
Therefore,  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  trade  program  which  does  not  give 
equal  emphasis  to  both  the  Pacific  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  Atlantic  Community. 

I  believe  that  properly  implemented, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  enable  us 
to  continue  to  develop  and  expand  our 
markets  in  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  we 
should  be  able  to  help  these  nations  find 
additional  markets  for  their  own 
products. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  looking  beyond 
our  relationship  with  the  Common 
Market,  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  importance 
of  this  bill  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  entire  free  world,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  economy,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  state  my  firm  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  favored 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  in  the  past. 
But,  in  the  words  of  a  familiar  hymn, 
“New  occasions  teach  new  duties.”  In 
the  last  few  years  a  powerful  new  factor 
has  entered  the  balance;  a  factor  which 
has  altered  fundamentally  the  old  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  international  trade.  In 
Europe,  the  common  suffering  of  World 
War  II  and  subsequent  recovery  forged 
the  bonds  of  common  purpose  which 
link  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  new 
understanding,  mutual  cooperation,  and 
a  common  market.  Our  most  important 
trading  partners — France,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg — have  banded  together 
to  form  a  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity.  Several  other  nations  have  already 
applied  for  membership. 

Already,  the  EEC,  or  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  has  taken  steps  that  affect  us  here 
and  now.  It  is  in  the  process  of  forming 
a  free  trading  area,  within  which  goods 
produced  in  any  member  country  may  be 
sold  to  any  other  member  free  of  tariff. 
At  the  same  time,  the  member  countries 
are  equalizing  the  tariff  rates  they  charge 
to  outside  countries. 

These  are  the  same  steps  taken  by  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies  to  permit  a 
free  flow  of  trade  across  State  lines  when 
they  formed  a  federation  under  the  Con¬ 


stitution  in  1793.  The  wisdom  of.  our 
colonial  forefathers  set  the  stage  for  the 
vigorous  development  of  our  country  as  a 
single  economic  unit  and  was  a  crucial 
factor  in  making  the  United  States  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world  today. 

In  Europe,  the  same  process  has  fos¬ 
tered  a  booming  7  V2  -percent  rate  of 
growth  of  industrial  production  in  the 
last  few  years  and  has  increased  imports 
among  the  member  countries  by  approx¬ 
imately  70  percent  since  1958.  The 
Common  Market  within  the  framework 
of  free  enterprise  has  created  a  climate 
which  encourages  cautious  businessmen 
to  unleash  their  capital,  energy,  and  in¬ 
genuity.  We  should  be  proud  of  our 
role  in  Europe’s  recovery  and  welcome 
the  Common  Market’s  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
free  world,  even  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  con¬ 
demns  and  fears  it  as  a  further  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  communism. 
More  that  that,  the  phenomenon  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  unity,  driven  forward  by  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  its  own  success,  confounds 
the  Marxist  theory  of  the  warring  capi¬ 
talist  empires  and  undermines  Commu¬ 
nist  efforts  to  split  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  look  real¬ 
istically  at  the  changes  which  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  will  thrust  upon  our  own 
trading  position.  The  creation  of  an  in¬ 
dustrialized  trading  unit  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  approximating  our  own  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  rate  of  economic  expansion  cannot 
fail  to  affect  our  own  commercial  pros¬ 
pects. 

In  the  first  place,  a  strong  new  market 
for  consumer  and  industrial  sales  is  be¬ 
ing  born.  The  gross  national  product  of 
the  Common  Market  as  a  whole  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  by  50  percent  in  the  next 
10  years.  As  the  incomes  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  rise,  and  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  progresses,  demand  for  more  prod¬ 
ucts  correspondingly  will  rise  sharply. 
The  EEC’s  consumption  of  such  goods 
as  automobiles,  radios,  television  sets, 
refrigerators,  and  washing  machines  is 
now  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  have 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  is 
bound  to  increase  enormously.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  order  to  reach  our  own  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  the  population  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  will  have  to  buy 
about  50  million  more  refrigerators  and 
50  million  more  washing  machines. 

These  are  goods  we  produce  best  and 
are  used  to  producing — electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  office  equipment,  other  plant 
machinery,  home  appliances,  and  the 
like.  And,  Europe  now  is  facing  a  severe 
shortage  of  labor,  and  most  of  her  plants 
are  operating  near  full  capacity.  In  the 
years  ahead,  we  can  expect  that  she  will 
have  to  turn  to  imports  to  satisfy  a  siz¬ 
able  proportion  of  her  bursting  demand. 

This  market  is  vitally  important  to  us 
as  a  nation — to  our  businessmen,  work¬ 
ers,  farmers,  and  other  American  pro¬ 
ducers.  Last  year  we  sold  $3  y2  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  Common 
Market.  That  is  $3  V2  billion  of  orders 
that  our  producers  would  not  otherwise 
have  obtained.  It  accounts  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  half  million  American  jobs  that 
we  could  not  otherwise  offer.  And  sub¬ 
tracting  a  $21/4  billion  of  U.S.  imports 
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from  the  Common  Market,  trade  in  that 
area  alone  gives  us  $l1/4  billion  of  credit 
on  our  currently  nagging  balance-of- 
payments  account. 

And  this  market  is  vitally  important 
to  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  from  West 
Virginia  amounted  to  $156.1  million  in 
1960;  $125.3  million  of  this  total  was  re¬ 
ported  by  71  establishments,  exporting 
$25,000  or  more.  These  exporting  estab¬ 
lishments  employed  58,489  workers,  and 
their  exports  represented  nearly  7  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  value  of  shipments. 

In  addition,  West  Virginia  has  some 
of  the  Nation’s  richest  deposits  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Seventeen  hundred  mines 
employ  51,000  of  our  workers,  and  ex¬ 
ported  in  1960  some  $100.3  million, 
amounting  to  17  percent  of  our  local 
production. 

I  have  sketched  some  of  the  encourag¬ 
ing  prospects  which  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  will  open  up  for  American  exporting 
industries.  But  we  can  take  advantage 
of  them  only  if  our  products  are  not 
fenced  out  of  the  Common  Market  by 
the  tariff  disadvantages  we  now  face. 
The  Common  Market  countries  are 
gradually  abolishing  entirely  the  tariffs 
charged  on  goods  sold  among  them¬ 
selves.  Meanwhile,  they  are  harmoniz¬ 
ing  their  tariff  rates  on  goods  that  enter 
from  nonmember  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States.  In  not  many  years, 
therefore,  our  European  competitors  will 
be  able  to  send  their  products  through¬ 
out  the  Common  Market  duty-free,  while 
American  firms  will  have  to  pay  duties. 

In  many  cases,  this  tariff  disadvantage 
will  be  substantial,  and  could  be  crip¬ 
pling  to  our  trade.  Our  ball  bearing 
manufacturers,  for  instance,  will  be 
charged  an  18-percent  duty,  as  opposed 
to  no  duty  at  all  for  German  competi¬ 
tors.  Automobile  and  truck  parts  from 
the  United  States  will  be  levied  at  14 
percent,  or  $1,400,  for  every  $10,000  or¬ 
der,  while  French  or  German  equipment 
passes  duty  free. 

This  would  be  a  severe  obstacle,  and 
this  is  the  main  reason  for  the  urgency 
of  negotiating  the  Common  Market’s  ex¬ 
ternal  duty  rates  downward.  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  would  give  us  the  instru¬ 
ment  needed  to  make  such  bargains.  It 
lowers  no  U.S.  duties  in  itself;  it  sim¬ 
ply  authorizes  us  to  bargain  for  foreign 
tariff  reductions  by  offering  cuts  of  our 
own. 

I  have  been  skeptical  of  reciprocal 
trade  in  the  past;  but  if  we  fail  to  enact 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  mush¬ 
rooming  markets  abroad  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  protected  against  American  goods; 
we  might  face  the  foolish  spectacle  of 
our  flourishing  allies  and  ourselves  en¬ 
gaged  in  price  wars  and  dumping  fights 
on  world  markets,  offering  for  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  Communist  bloc  a  division 
of  immense  proportions.  With  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  steadily  rising  domestic 
prices  and  a  declining  base  for  our  ex¬ 
ports  juxtaposed  with  the  widening  ho¬ 
rizons  of  our  international  obligations, 
the  effect  of  inaction  on  the  trade  front 
could  be  catastrophic. 

In  contrast  to  this  dismal  picture  of 
increasing  frustration  and  division 
stands  the  prospect  of  the  first  mean- 
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ingful  partnership  in  history  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  United, 
we  are  a  force  so  powerful  as  to  deal 
Soviet  cold  war  efforts  their  severest 
blow;  the  underdeveloped  countries,  in 
their  own  self-interest,  would  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  dynamic  partners  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

I  know  that  this  trade  legislation  will 
not  automatically  solve  all  the  problems 
of  American  domestic  life,  nor  all  the 
problems  of  our  international  relations. 
But  it  is  a  tool  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message 
on  trade  early  this  year : 

At  rare  moments  in  the  life  of  this  Na¬ 
tion,  an  opportunity  comes  along  to  fashion 
out  of  the  confusion  of  current  events  a 
clear  and  bold  action  to  show  the  world 
what  it  is  we  stand  for.  Such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  before  us  now.  This  bill,  by  en¬ 
abling  us  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
Common  Market,  will  strike  a  blow  for  free¬ 
dom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxjrdick  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired,  according  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  request  granted  earlier  to¬ 
day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
additional  15  minutes  be  allotted  to  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  merely  ask  for  15  additional  minutes, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  vote  soon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  I  was  necessarily  absent.  There 
is  one  subject  in  the  bill  that  has  caused 
me  grave  concern.  I  should  like  to  have 
5  minutes  to  discuss  it  before  the  final 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  point  out  that 
I  have  been  waiting  since  12  o’clock  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  cannot  have 
a  unanimous -consent  agreement,  we 
must  vote  now.  I  am  trying  to  obtain 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  could  we 
not  vote  now  and  have  the  explanations 
afterward?  I  am  in  the  unfortunate  po¬ 
sition  of  having  to  catch  a  plane  in  15  or 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  very  patiently. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  speak  after 
the  vote  if  any  Senator  has  made  his 
plans  to  get  away.  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  express  the  view  of  large 
segments  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industry  with  reference  to  certain 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  it  would  be  feasi¬ 


ble  for  any  Senator  to  insert  his  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Record  or  make  a  statement 
and  have  it  appear  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  vote.  Would  that  be  feasible? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  unknown. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be 
feasible  but  not  practical. 

Mi'.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  or  two  to  ask.  It  will  not 
take  more  than  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  request  is 
granted,  the  Senator  may  then  ask  his 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL..  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  been  waiting  some  time  to  speak.  I 
shall  be  brief. 

I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  11970,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I  have  given  long  and  studied  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  bill  and  to  the  challenge 
which  it  is  designed  to  meet. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Ameri- 
ica’s  trade  position  in  the  world  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  consideration  of  the  public. 

For  long  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
was  considered  a  fact  of  life.  For  long, 
the  supremacy  of  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  most  American  goods  was  unques¬ 
tioned. 

With  the  rebirth  of  industrial  Europe, 
the  formation  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  the  staggering  growth  rate  of  Japan, 
the  situation  has  changed.  American 
products  must  now  actively  compete — 
both  abroad  and  at  home — for  their 
markets. 

And  they  are  competing — competing 
successfully: 

In  the  year  1961  alone,  our  merchan¬ 
dise  exports  exceeded  our  merchandise 
imports  by  close  to  $5  billion,  including 
all  shipments  of  goods  from  the  United 
States. 

COLORADO  EXPORTS 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  it  has 
been  authoritatively  estimated  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  in  1960  amounted 
to  $48.4  million.  Agricultural  exports, 
from  Colorado  alone,  amounted  to  $81.7 
million. 

This  means  that  Colorado  sells  $130.1 
million  of  its  produce  abroad  every  year. 

This  oversea  market  is  important  to 
my  State.  It  is  important  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  9,300  agricultural  workers  and  the 
estimated  19,130  industrial  workers  who 
receive  their  livelihood  from  export 
sales. 

As  the  able  Governor  of  our  State, 
Steve  McNichols,  has  well  pointed  out: 

No  longer  can  the  centennial  State  be 
viewed  as  an  area  rich  only  in  scenic  moun¬ 
tain  beauty  and  fertile  plains.  The  world’s 
attention  is  focused  upon  the  phenomenal 
industrial  growth  and  unlimited  potential  of 
this  colorful  manufacturing  region.  Not  only 
is  Colorado  an  ideal  site  for  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  a  great  storehouse  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  available  for  export  to  indus¬ 
try. 

The  world  trades  with  Colorado,  and 
Colorado  trades  with  the  world. 

This  is  why  I  support  this  legislation — 
it  will  provide  the  President  with  the  ne¬ 
gotiating  powers  he  needs  to  insure  that 
America  trades  from  the  very  best  com¬ 


petitive  position  possible.  This  bill  puts 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  clearly  by 
stating : 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are,  through  trade 
agreements  affording  mutual  trade  benefits 
( 1 )  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  the  products  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
culture,  Industry,  mining,  and  commerce. 

Some  people  have  misunderstood  parts 
of  this  measure. 

CONGRESS  RETAINS  POWER 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Congress  has 
totally  abdicated  its  tariff  making  au¬ 
thority.  This  is  not  so. 

The  Congress  may  revoke  any  or  all  of 
this  bill  at  any  time. 

Should  the  President  not  choose  to  act 
upon  a  recommendation  for  higher 
tariffs  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
because  of  domestic  injury  caused  by  for¬ 
eign  imports,  the  Congress  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  majority  vote  may  require  him  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  prevents  the  cut  of  any  tariff 
on  any  article  for  which  there  is  an  out¬ 
standing  proclamation  of  the  President 
under  the  escape  clause  provisions  of  cur¬ 
rent  law. 

This  means  that  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  industry  will  in  no  way  be  affected 
by  this  legislation  except  as  it  may  stim¬ 
ulate  exports  of  products  made  from  lead 
and  zinc. 

The  President  may  not  reduce  the 
tariff  on  any  article  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  found  under  existing 
law  by  majority  vote  that  imports  were 
seriously  injuring  the  domestic  industry. 

The  bill  retains  the  national  security 
provisions  of  the  present  act.  This 
means  that  our  domestic  oil  industry  will 
not  in  any  way  be  affected  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  because  of  national  security 
reasons. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRESENT  LAW 

In  many  ways  this  legislation  improves 
upon  existing  law  in  this  field: 

First.  This  bill  retains  a  strong  escape 
clause,  which  provides  that  an  industry 
is  entitled  to  a  “reasonable”  profit. 
Thus,  to  qualify  for  escape-clause  pro¬ 
tection,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  all 
companies  in  an  industry  be  operating 
in  the  red. 

Second.  This  bill  embodies  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Muskie  orderly  marketing 
amendment,  giving  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate  itemized  trade  re¬ 
striction  agreements.  This  provides  an 
alternate  method  of  obtaining  relief 
from  excess  foreign  imports. 

Third.  This  bill  embodies  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  which  gives  the  President 
unlimited  power  to  raise  tariffs  and  to 
impose  import  quotas  if  he  deems  it  in 
“the  national  interest.” 

Fourth.  It  includes  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  which  empowers  the  President  to 
ban  imports  on  farm  products  in  retali¬ 
ation  against  foreign  bans  on  American 
farm  products. 

Fifth.  This  bill  adopts  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  which  gives  the  President  spe¬ 
cific  tariff -raising  authority  with  which 
to  counter  the  protectionist  actions  of 
other  countries.  It  is  thought  that  this 
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will  give  the  President  the  wherewithal 
to  see  that  the  Common  Market  accepts 
Japanese  goods,  so  as  to  relieve  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  extent  the  burden  which  such 
goods  have  caused  in  recent  years  on 
some  of  our  domestic  markets.  This 
amendment  will  also  assist  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  fair  tariffs  from 
Europe  for  American  farm  products. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  safeguards, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  this 
measure.  It  will  strengthen  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  bargaining  table.  It  is  my 
confident  expectation  that  it  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  meaningful  concessions 
that  will  assure  the  maintenance — and, 
I  hope,  the  expansion — of  U.S.  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts. 

LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

It  is  most  important  that  in  these 
negotiations  full  regard  be  given  to  the 
interests  of  American  producers  who 
must  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
imports  on  our  domestic  market. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  problems  of  our 
domestic  livestock  industry.  The  U.S. 
market  has  long  been  available  to 
foreign  producers  who  have  had  to  over¬ 
come  only  moderate  import  duties  levied 
on  their  products.  American  producers 
have  been  faced  with  increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  imports  during  recent 
years. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  1961 
totaled  1,038  million  pounds,  carcass 
weight,  compared  with  775  million  in 
1960,  and  1,063  million  in  1959.  Imports 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  continue 
at  these  high  levels. 

Imports  of  boneless  mutton  in  1961 
totaled  55.8  million  pounds,  an  increase 
over  the  37.3  million  brought  in  during 
1960.  Mutton  imports  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  1962.  In  the  case  of  lambs, 
while  current  imports  are  below  the  high 
levels  of  recent  years,  they  continue  sub¬ 
stantial. 

I  have  consulted  with  officials  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce  in  my  efforts  to  insure  that  the  bill 
before  us  contains  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  livestock  industry.  I  am  assured 
that  the  bill  does  contain  such  safe¬ 
guards  and  I  look  for  their  proper  im¬ 
plementation  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress. 

ECONOMIC  SAFEGUARDS 

There  are  three  safeguards  embodied 
in  this  measure.  The  first  is  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  economic  peril  which  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
before  the  President  can  enter  into  tariff 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments. 
The  Commission  must  hold  public  hear¬ 
ings,  gather  full  information  and  then 
advise  the  President  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effect  upon  domestic  industry 
of  a  modification  of  the  duty  upon  in¬ 
coming  articles. 

The  second  safeguard  is  the  escape 
clause,  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 
The  bill  before  us  makes  a  change  in  the 
present  law  that  is  of  partciular  inter¬ 
est  to  the  U.S.  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  Existing  law  lays  down  a  narrow 


standard  for  determining  whether  an 
imported  article  is  directly  competitive 
with  a  domestic  article.  For  example, 
the  Tariff  Commission  turned  down  an 
application  for  escape  clause  relief  filed 
by  domestic  sheep  growers  because  it 
considered  that  under  existing  law,  im¬ 
ported  lamb  and  mutton  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  with  domestic  live 
sheep.  Under  section  405(4)  of  the  bill 
before  us,  this  imported  article  would  be 
deemed  “directly  competitive”  with  the 
domestic  article  even  though  it  might  be 
at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing. 

The  third  safeguard  available  is  that 
embodied  in  Section  352  which  gives  to 
the  President  discretionary  authority  to 
enter  into  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  foreign  governments,  limiting  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  where  such 
agreements  offer  an  appropriate  device 
to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industries  found  to  be  injured 
under  the  escape  clause  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  industries  of  my 
State,  their  executives  and  their  work¬ 
ers  have  studied  this  bill.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  labor  leaders,  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  government  officials  of  my 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
all  of  those  with  whom  I  have  consulted 
endorse  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  this  is  not  the 
last  word.  We,  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  intend 
to  keep  close  watch  on  our  international 
trade  position  and  on  the  sales  of  for¬ 
eign  made  products  upon  domestic 
markets. 

I  am  determined,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  joins  me  in  this  determination, 
to  see  that  American  products  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  best  of  possible  circum¬ 
stances;  that  our  competitive  position  is 
improved,  our  markets  expanded  and 
our  trade  with  other  nations  conducted 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  few  of  the  many  thoughtful 
and  enlightening  letters  which  I  received 
from  interested  persons  in  Colorado  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  10,  1962. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  national  affairs  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
subject:  H.R.  11970.  The  report  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  chamber  at  its  regular  meeting  on  Fri¬ 
day,  August  10,  1962.  A  telegram  regarding 
this  action  has  been  forwarded. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Shelby  F.  Harper, 

General  Manager. 


August  1,  1962. 

Report  to:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

From:  The  National  Affairs  Committee. 
Subject:  Trade  Expansion  Bill,  H.R.  11970. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  developments  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  since  World 
War  II. 


September  19 

It  has  helped  to  strengthen  economics  of 
those  nations  signatory  to  the  Rome  treaty 
to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  period 
1955  through  1961,  the  average  growth  rate 
in  gross  national  product  in  Europe  was  4.2 
percent.  The  growth  rate  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  was  but  2.2  per¬ 
cent. 

This  new  economic  vitality  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  friends  is  bound  to  be  a  major  defense 
against  economic  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  European  community  also  presents 
new  economic  competition  to  U.S.  products 
and  services — a  challenge  to  our  industry, 
leading  us  to  innovation,  research,  cost  re¬ 
duction,  improvement  of  efficiency  in  every 
direction. 

For  our  own  economic  welfare  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  must  trade,  compete, 
and  invest  worldwide. 

In  competing  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
one  of  the  essentials  is  the  progressive  low¬ 
ering  of  trade  barriers — both  our  own  and 
those  erected  by  others.  This  is  the  road 
to  expanding  world  markets  for  our  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  products. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes 
that  the  administration’s  Trade  Expansion 
Act  proposal,  as  embodied  in  H.R.  11970,  is 
the  first  step  toward  this  Nation’s  success¬ 
fully  meeting  the  challenges  of  Europe’s 
Common  Market  nations. 

The  chamber’s  support  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  trade  bill  is  made  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Colorado  has  a  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  foreign  trade.  Exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  from  Colorado  in  1960  (the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available) 
amounted  to  $48.4  million.  Twenty-one 
Colorado  establishments  each  exported  more 
than  $25,000  in  the  same  year. 

Colorado’s  agricultural  products  exports  in 
the  1960-61  crop  year  amounted  to  $81.7 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  about  9,300 
Colorado  farmworkers  may  be  attributed  to 
the  production  of  these  farm  products  that 
were  exported. 

We  have  one  serious  reservation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  bill — that  part  providing  for 
the  federalization  of  unemployment  pay¬ 
ment  to  workers  in  industries  damaged  by 
the  lowering  of  tariffs.  We  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  all  unemployment  payments 
be  administered  under  existing  State 
laws. 

In  considering  our  needs  to  expand  our 
worldwide  trade  activities,  including  for¬ 
eign  investments,  certain  tax  proposals 
pending  in  Congress  relative  to  the  taxation 
by  the  United  States  of  earnings  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  corporations,  seem  contrary 
to  the  encouragement  of  such  foreign  in¬ 
vestment.  Particular  reference  is  made  to 
a  proposal  to  tax  foreign  earnings  not  dis¬ 
tributed  as  dividends  but  reinvested  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  facilities.  Such  proposals 
would  make  it  impossible  for  American  busi¬ 
ness  to  compete  with  their  foreign  counter¬ 
parts. 

Such  tax  proposals  defeat  the  principle 
of  competing  worldwide  with  our  Common 
Market  friends. 

In  endorsing  the  passage  of  H.R.  11970, 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  Congress  should  be  consistent 
in  its  intent  to  encourage  our  worldwide 
trade  activity,  by  opposing  those  tax  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  mentioned  as  contrary  to 
meeting  our  foreign  trade  obligations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roy  Erickson, 

Chairman,  National  Affairs  Committee. 


Pueblo,  Colo.,  July  2,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Carroll:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Puebo  urges  your  support 
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of  the  Trade  Extension  Act  of  1962  soon  to 
be  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  has  had  bipartisan 
support  and  recently  passed  in  the  House  by 
298  to  125.  It  will  give  the  President  broad 
tariff -cutting  powers  for  bargaining  with  the 
booming  European  Common  Market.  It 
would  also  carry  out  a  new  program  of  trade 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  injured  by  increased  competition 
due  to  imports. 

The  league  has  for  many  years  supported 
a  more  liberal  trade  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Marsh, 

Foreign  Policy  Chairman, 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

League  op  Women  Voters, 

Boulder,  Colo.,  July  4,  1962. 
Hon  John  A.  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  Having  studied 
foreign  trade  for  several  years,  the  members 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  very 
happy  to  see  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  shall  be 
watching  its  progress  through  hearings  and 
debate  in  the  Senate  very  closely.  Although 
our  community  is  not  as  actively  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  as  some,  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  trade  to  the 
whole  economy  and  to  the  national  interest. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  among  those 
Senators  who  support  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  urge  its  speedy  passage,  so  that 
trade  negotiations  with  the  Common  Market 
countries  will  not  be  any  longer  delayed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sybil  S.  Downing 
Mrs.  Mancourt  Downing, 

President. 


League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Denver, 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  31,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Carroll, 

Senator  From  Colorado, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Denver  strongly  urges  your 
support  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Our 
membership,  after  a  year  of  nonpartisan 
research  and  study,  hope  to  see  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  principles  incorporated  in  our 
trade  legislation: 

1.  A  liberal  trade  policy  which  reduces 
tariffs  and  all  other  barriers  on  a  systematic 
basis. 

2.  Presidential  authority  for  across-the- 
board,  long-term  powers  to  negotiate. 

3.  A  continuation  of  our  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  clause  and  the  principal  of  reciprocity 
(exceptions  being  made  for  developing  na¬ 
tions  if  needed). 

4.  Trade  adjustment  assistance  for  indus¬ 
tries  and  workers  proved  hurt  by  import 
competition. 

In  our  opinion,  the  U.S.  economy 
will  thrive  under  the  stimulus  of  increased 
foreign  trade— more  jobs,  dollars,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  result.  Equally  important,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  will  unify  and 
strengthen  the  Western  alliance  and  win  ap¬ 
proval  among  developing  nations  who  ur¬ 
gently  need  access  to  world  markets. 

The  United  States  will  undoubtedly  suffer 
some  pains  of  adjustment  and  shifting  of 
resources, in  the  face  of  increased  imports. 
Yet  our  Nation  has  traditionally  believed  in 
free  enterprise  with  its  element  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Our  businessmen  have  accepted 
change  also  and  have  capitalized  on  it. 
With  this  same  ingenuity  and  energy, 
Americans  can  find  opportunities  in  our  new 
trading  position — especially  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 


We  sincerely  trust  that  our  legislators  will 
consider  the  new  trade  bill  not  on  behalf  of 
Democratic  or  Republican  constituents,  or 
local  businessmen  or  workers,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  our  Nation— 
whose  welfare  is,  in  the  long  run,  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
free  world  partners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carolyn  Starbuck, 

President. 


League  of  Women  Voters, 

Cherry  Hills  Village,  Colo., 

August  1,  1962. 

Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  As  you  know,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  concluded  its 
current  portion  of  the  trade  study  with  a 
strong  consensus  in  support  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  We  think  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Cherry  Hills 
League,  in  its  own  study,  concurs  in  this 
stand. 

We  have  given  serious  thought  to  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  trade  question.  For  example, 
we  have  noted  that  Colorado’s  equivalent 
share  in  U.S.  total  exports  of  $4.9  billion 
of  agricultural  products  was  $81.7  million 
in  the  1960-61  crop  year,  and  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Colo¬ 
rado  amounted  to  $48.4  million  in  1960. 
Were  we  to  lose  our  foreign  markets  for 
these  products,  our  economy  would  suffer 
severe  hardship.  The  six  countries  of  the 
Common  Market  are  among  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers  and  offer  an  increasing  potential. 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Common  Market  in  1960 
soared  42  percent  over  1959  levels. 

We  are  enclosing  a  flyer  on  trade  prepared 
by  Colorado  leagues  for  distribution  at  the 
trade  conference  held  May  24  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  of 
interest. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  trade 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Donald  F.  Marler, 

President. 

The  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Durango, 
Durango,  Colo.,  June  17,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  visit  with  the  league  when  you  were 
in  Durango  during  May.  The  membership 
was  very  pleased  to  have  had  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  you  and  hear  some  of  your 
views.  You  will  always  be  a  welcome  guest 
when  you  are  in  this  area. 

I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  which  contains 
an  insert  showing  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  mountain  plains  region.  You 
are  well  aware  that  the  league  has  supported 
an  expanded  trade  policy  with  decreasing 
barriers  through  the  years.  During  the  past 
2  years,  local  leagues  all  over  the  United 
States  have  been  engaged  in  another  con¬ 
centrated  study  of  trade.  Our  support  posi¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  enclosed 
folder. 

The  Durango  League  recognizes  that  cer¬ 
tain  local  enterprises  might  be  hurt  by  this 
act;  however,  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion 
Act  does  provide  for  adjustment  assistance. 
In  the  league  view,  such  assistance  when 
limited  in  time  and  scope  is  preferable  to 
measures  which  restrict  trade. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  support  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marjorie  Vlasman 
Mrs.  Andrew  Vlasman, 

President. 


The  Eversman  Manufacturing  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  31,  1962. 
Senator  John  A.  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  August  22  concerning  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  H  R.  11970,  we  here  have 
been  completely  sold  on  the  objectives  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  so  has  the 
exporting  fraternity  in  Denver.  I  am  attach¬ 
ing  hereto  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  World 
Trade  Club  of  Denver,  of  which  I  am  presi¬ 
dent,  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  general 
counsel,  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy  on  March  21.  We  polled  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  trade  club,  per  attached  of  March 
14,  and  roughly  100  members  gave  complete 
endorsement  with  only  one  dissent.  All 
manufacturers  in  Colorado  appear  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
11970.  Even  among  the  mining  fraternity 
a  majority  of  the  commercial  producers  par¬ 
ticularly  Climax,  which  exports  such  a  very 
large  percentage  of  its  product,  approves  of 
the  legislation.  In  this  sector  only  the  mine 
lease  brokers  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
legislation. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions: 

1.  Eversman  exports  between  15  to  23  per¬ 
cent  of  its  product. 

2.  In  our  particular  field,  foreign  imports 
have  in  no  way  affected  us.  We  welcome, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  influx  of  foreign  goods 
since  competition  from  foreign  sources  en¬ 
ables  us  to  considerably  improve  our  pur¬ 
chases  of  supplies  going  into  our  products 
on  the  one  hand  and  also  gives  us  a  bigger 
choice  and  selection  in  manufacturing  tools, 
enabling  us  to  utilize  our  capital  to  better 
advantage,  by  purchasing  lower  cost  and 
more  productive  machinery  as  is  commonly 
available  at  this  time  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  the  objectives  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  and  hope  that  same  will  be 
enacted  without  enfeebling  riders.  I  trust 
that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
position  in  world  markets  is,  by  no  means, 
as  strong  as  some  of  us  may  wish  it  to 
be  and  the  very  drastic  and  painful  reaction 
by  the  E.E.C.  Council  in  June  in  retaliation 
to  recent  duty  increases  on  carpets  and  plate 
glass  imposed  by  the  United  States  sets  a 
precedent  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Prompt 
levying  retaliatory  duties  should  give  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  of  European  deter¬ 
mination.  This  highlights  also  the  damage 
which  pressure  groups,  serving  their  own 
limited  interests,  can  do  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  For  this  reason  I  urge  you  not 
to  let  narrow  parochial  considerations  dam¬ 
age  the  grand  concept  of  the  bill  by  en¬ 
feebling  riders,  exceptions,  etc. 

4.  Colorado  already  has  a  very  consider¬ 
able  stake  in  the  flourishing  of  export  mar¬ 
kets.  There  are  very  few  if  any  industries 
which  could  be  hurt  by  foreign  goods  com¬ 
ing  into  this  State,  excepting  the  mining 
and  wool  industries,  which  appear  to  me 
at  least  to  be  amply  protected  already.  Every 
industry  in  Colorado  has  a  definite  strong 
self-interest  to  see  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
become  a  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  our  thoughts  to  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  L.  Bligh. 

The  Monaghan  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  31,  1962. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter,  concerning  my 
views  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  bill  H  R. 
11970. 

First,  and  in  general,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  in  basic  accord  with  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  William  L.  Clayton  and 
Christian  Herter  that  our  country  must  be 
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closely  linked  economically  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  European  Community  (the  Common 
Market) . 

Our  own  company  manufactures  medical 
equipment — more  specifically  anesthesia  and 
respiratory  equipment,  having  been  started 
shortly  after  World  War  n. 

Our  company  grosses  somewhat  less  than  a 
million  dollars  sales  a  year  from  all  sources, 
with  approximately  5  percent  derived  from 
foreign  sales.  Needless  to  say,  our  main  for¬ 
eign  competition  is  German  and  British  in 
oversea  markets.  Price  and  credit  are  the 
principal  factors  in  these  markets.  Ameri¬ 
can-made  equipment  in  those  markets  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  regarded  and  is  considered  to  be 
of  high  quality. 

As  of  this  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  British  or  German  equipment  would 
pose  a  serious  threat  in  the  home  market, 
even  if  tariffs  were  substantially  reduced. 
Generally,  we  have  a  very  protective  rate — 
45  percent.  However,  our  industry  would 
have  to  continue  to  make  substantial  tech¬ 
nological  progress  to  offset  any  threats. 

Needless  to  say,  our  company  is  making  a 
substantial  effort  to  increase  foreign  sales. 
Our  methods  being  to  grant  as  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  and  to  extend  as  favorable  credit 
terms  as  possible.  We  would  welcome  a 
lowering  of  European  tariffs,  but  in  addition, 
there  must  be  a  lowering  of  other  import 
quotas  and  restrictions  imposed  on  Ameri¬ 
can  equipment  or  the  mere  lowering  of 
tariffs  will  have  little  or  no  beneficial  effect. 
These  latter  are  probably  more  restrictive 
than  tariffs  per  se.  For  example,  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  ti  basic  import  duty  of  22 
percent  on  our  type  of  equipment,  but  with¬ 
in  the  discretion  of  the  customs  department 
there  is  an  add-on  proviso  so  that  the  British 
importer  can  never  be  sure  how  much  his 
cost  will  be  until  he  actually  receives  the 
goods.  That  is  a  very  strong  deterrent  to 
importation. 

In  any  reciprocal  bargaining  granted  the 
executive  branch,  such  corollary  programs  of 
the  OEC  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Being  too  protectionist  will  certainly  be 
against  American  self-interest,  but  being 
naive  will  be  equally  so. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Pierhe  Chappell, 

President. 


B.  K.  Sweeney  Manufacturing  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  September  4, 1962. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  Thank  you  for 
writing  to  us  in  regard  to  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  there  seems 
to  be.  very  little  disagreement  with  the  act 
as  proposed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  cripple  the  act  with  a  series  of 
disabling  amendments. 

The  question  of  the  federally  sponsored 
unemployment  insurances  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  particular  connection  with  trade 
expansion  and  should  probably  be  handled 
elsewhere. 

As  regards  to  industry  in  Colorado,  with 
two  major  exceptions,  the  majority  of  firms 
are  so  highly  specialized  that  the  expansion 
in  trade  will  be  a  great  deal  more  benefit 
than  hindrance. 

Because  of  competition  from  the  rest  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  pretty  well  ration¬ 
alized  by  most  manufacturers  that  they 
must  either  live  under  the  freight  umbrella 
here  in  Colorado  or  must  be  so  specialized 
that  freight  does  not  enter  into  -the  picture. 
The  brick  manufacturers  are  a  good  example 
of  those  who  live  under  the  umbrella,  and 
I  believe  that  our  operation  is  a  typical 
example  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
specialty  route. 


For  example,  most  of  our  goods  axe  shipped 
out  at  from  $2  to  $10  per  pound  and  can  be 
sold  in  Australia  or  South  Africa  without 
freight  making  much  difference  in  the  de¬ 
livered  selling  price. 

I  know  that  the  issue  is  not  freight,  but 
it  has  an  important  byproduct.  In  so  de¬ 
signing  our  products,  we  have  put  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cost  into  engineering  and 
a  relatively  small  percentage  into  labor. 
Thus,  if  we  are  selling  in  Italy  in  competi¬ 
tion  to  German-made  goods,  the  labor  factor 
is  so  small  that  we  can  compete  very  favor¬ 
ably  because  of  our  superior  design.  In 
fact,  in  many  cases  our  design  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  there  is  no  active  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  at  all.  Thus,  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  could  only  be  a  benefit 
to  us  and  to  the  many  firms  in  Colorado 
that  have  followed  this  course. 

The  obvious  exceptions  mentioned  above 
are  the  steel  industry  and  the  sugar  industry, 
but  these  are  special  cases  and  I  am  sure 
their  views  are  well  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Sweeney, 

President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
as  I  have  supported  extensions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  the  past. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  task  of  enacting  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  revision  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  4  years  ago  was  more  difficult  than 
the  passage  of  the  present  act.  This  is 
true,  I  believe,  because  at  the  time  the 
Common  Market  was  unformed,  and  its 
powers  and  influence  on  U.S.  trade  were 
not  clearly  seen.  Yet  I  do  not  derogate 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  present  bill.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  deserve  full  credit 
and  congratulations  for  their  work.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  is  a  signal  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  present  session. 

Today  the  Common  Market  is  a  real¬ 
ity.  Its  present  members  buy  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  of  the  total  of  $20  billion  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports.  If  Great  Britain  and  the  Outer 
Seven  enter  the  Common  Market,  they 
could  account  for  $7  billion  or  $8  billion 
of  the  total  of  $20  billion  of  products 
exported  by  the  United  States — 33*4 
percent  to  40  percent — and  in  time  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  dollar  exports. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
armed  with  the  necessary  power  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries,  as  the  bill  provides. 

Maladjustments  will  occur.  Perhaps 
the  adjustments  provided  in  the  bill  may 
not  be  wholly  effective.  But,  if  so, 
amendments  can  be  offered  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
more  adequate.  But  even  with  malad¬ 
justments,  unfavorable  to  some  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  workers,  there  is  no  reason¬ 
able  alternative  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  We  must  provide  this  opportunity 
for  the  expansion  of  industry  and  jobs  in 
our  country,  for,  if  we  cannot  trade,  we 
shall  be  isolated  economically. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  because  I 
believe  it  will  give  great  opportunity  to 
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make  gains  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Our  military  strength  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  space  and,  in  fact,  our  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world,  depend  upon  our  eco¬ 
nomic  strength,  and  therefore  upon 
trade  for  if  we  cannot  trade  and  that 
means  export  trade — we  shall  be  isolated 
economically.  The  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  United  States  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries,  when  combined,  is 
twice  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Chinese  bloc. 

The  importance  which  Russia  attaches 
to  this  development  and  to  fear  of  its 
strength  can  be  seen  in  the  strictures 
and  fulminations  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
against  the  Common  Market,  against  the 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
association  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  bill  proposes. 

The  Common  Market,  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Out¬ 
er  Seven,  will  represent  a  center  of  at¬ 
traction  to  the  developed  areas  as  well 
as  to  the  undeveloped  countries  of  the 
world.  It  can  provide  an  example  of  a 
healthy,  progressive  economy,  which  is 
most  attractive  to  the  world,  developed 
and  undeveloped. 

We  hope  that  this  association  will  be 
more  than  an  example.  We  hope  that 
from  this  center  of  economic  strength, 
its  members  will  provide  to  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
aid  which  the  United  States  now  pro¬ 
vides. 

What  of  the  future?  We  do  not  yet 
know  whether  these  objectives  will  be 
realized.  But,  in  addition  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  Europe  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Common  Market,  and  which 
we  anticipate  will  increase  when  the 
United  States  becomes  more  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  it,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  the  possibilities  of  growing  po¬ 
litical  association  in  Europe,  and  in  tune 
with  our  country  and  hemisphere. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  the  European 
countries  joined  in  OEEC,  and  worked 
together  in  the  preparation  of  plans  to 
participate  in  the  aid  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

In  1950,  at  the  second  council  of  min¬ 
isters  of  NATO,  I  had  the  honor  of  pro¬ 
posing  the  admission  of  the  Republic 
of  Germany  to  the  OEEC  as  a  step  to¬ 
ward  West  Germany’s  union  with  NATO 
and  the  European  countries.  Later,  we 
saw  the  development  of  the  Steel  and 
Iron  Community,  Euratom,  and  other  as¬ 
sociations  in  which  European  countries 
have  given  up  a  portion  of  their  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  entrance  of  the  Outer  Seven 
into  the  Common  Market  may  signal  an 
even  larger  political  association  in 
Europe. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  say  that  the 
association  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Common  Market  will  lead  to  our 
political  association  with  Europe.  But 
who  can  say  that  in  time  it  will  not  grad¬ 
ually  develop  in  some  limited. form?  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  free 
countries  everywhere,  freedom  and  any 
chance  for  a  true  peace,  will  depend  in 
great  part  upon  some  type  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  democratic  countries  of 
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Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
and,  we  hope,  the  countries  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  I  may  be  looking  too 
far  into  the  future.  But  today  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  immediate  objective  of  assuring 
an  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States,  I  see  economic  association  and 
unity  leading  to  a  larger  political  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Europe.  And  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  in  time  the  association  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Common 
Market  will  develop  into  some  kind  of 
a  limited  political  association,  which  I 
believe  may  be  essential  to  guarantee 
the  survival  and  growth  of  liberty,  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  in  the  world. 

Our  policy  must  embrace  concepts 
larger  than  the  aims  of  one  nation.  It 
must  form  the  resources,  skills,  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  the  free  countries  of 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
other  free  countries  in  the  Americas — ■ 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  free  nations  in 
some  type  of  political  associates  or  union 
in  which  democratic  power — as  well  as 
spirit  can  be  reborn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  my  individual 
views,  as  printed  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ¬ 
ual  views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis 
on  H.E.  11970 

This  measure  goes  far  beyond  the  existing 
trade  agreements  program  and  I  do  not  favor 
its  enactment  in  its  .present  form. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  a  very 
desirable  entity.  It  will  lead  to  greater  unity 
among  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  will  elevate 
their  economies  and  strengthen  their  politi¬ 
cal  ties.  It  is  a  fortress  against  international 
communism  and  our  national  policy  should 
be  to  encourage  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Common  Market.  The  bill  presented  by  the 
committee  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  European  nations.  Both  need  each 
other  and  whatever  weakens  the  United 
States  weakens  Europe. 

Under  the  trade  agreements  program  exist¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Congress  has  delegated  its  constitutional 
powers  to  levy,  modify  and  repeal  taxes,  and 
its  powers  to  regulate  portions  of  our  com¬ 
merce  to  the  executive.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  certain  limitations  in  this  delega¬ 
tion  of  power.  In  most  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  safeguards  such 
as  the  peril-point  and  escape-clause  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  measure  before  us  departs 
from  all  these  previous  concepts. 

(5hr  reciprocal  trade  program  of  the  past 
is  not  free  of  criticism.  The  United  States 
has  allowed  foreign  countries  to  impose 
many  nontariif  barriers  against  us  such  as 
quotas,  embargoes,  import  licenses,  unrea¬ 
sonable  inspection,  variable  import  fees,  cur¬ 
rency  manipulations,  and  other  harassments. 
In  the  past  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
President,  in  his  negotiations,  to  lower 
tariffs  by  50  percent.  Under  the  successive 
acts  passed,  the  United  States  has  bargained 
away  80  percent  of  its  tariffs  and  bargaining 
power.  The  result  is  not  praiseworthy.  The 
average  U.S.  tariff  on  dutiable  goods  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  11  percent  while  the  average  for  other 
major  industrial  nations  is  14  percent. 
Many  important  examples  are  in  greater 
contrast — for  instance,  the  tariff  on  Euro¬ 
pean  cars  sold  in  the  United  States  is  6*4 
percent  and  the  tariff  on  American  cars,  un¬ 
der  EEC  proposals  will  soon  be  22*4  percent. 


Many  other  unfair  situations  can  be  cited 
especially  in  connection  with  our  agricultural 
products.  Candy  is  a  widely  consumed  item 
and  is  made  entirely  from  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  permit  candy  to  come  in  from 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  or  England 
under  a  tariff  of  14  percent.  American-made 
candy  shipped  to  many  of  these  nations  faces 
a  tariff  of  30  percent.  The  farmers  want  to 
trade  with  the  Common  Market  countries. 
We  are  the  world’s  most  efficient  and  lowest 
cbst  producers  of  agricultural  products. 
Under  the  variable  duties  now  in  effect 
within  the  Common  Market  countries,  the 
products  of  American  farmers  face  a  tariff 
in  the  Common  Market  countries,  as  of  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1962,  at  least  six  times  as  high  as 
corresponding  tariffs  on  identical  items  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Common  Market  into  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  inequality 
of  tariffs  facing  the  United  States,  we  meet 
continually  countless  instances  of  the  im¬ 
position  of  nontariff  barriers  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  my  belief  trade  negotiations  can  be 
carried  on  that  would  be  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries.  It  must  be  a  two-way  street.  The 
only  safeguards  remaining  in  the  bill  before 
us  are  ineffective.  Discretionary  power  is 
given  to  the  President,  without  limitation,  to 
raise  tariffs,  to  any  level  or  to  impose  any 
other  trade  restriction.  These  provisions  are 
not  guidelines  for  negotiation.  They  will  be 
applied,  if  at  all,  after  the  fact.  They  will 
subject  the  President  to  innumerable  re¬ 
quests  and  pressures  from  deserving  indus¬ 
tries  at  home  and  will  create  ill  will  for  the 
United  States  within  foreign  countries  if 
they  are  ever  applied. 

The  bill  before  us  eliminates  the  peril- 
point  procedure.  No  longer  will  the  Tariff 
Commission,  after  it  has  made  its  studies, 
advise  the  President  before  the  negotiations 
at  what  point  injury  might '  occur.  This 
measure  abandons  the  policy  of  economically 
sound  increased  trade  and  proceeds  upon 
an  admission  that  negotiations  will  be  con¬ 
summated  to  the  injury  of  segments  of  our 
economy.  The  escape  clause  is  shorn  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  existing  law. 

The  powers  delegated  to  the  President  are 
vastly  greater  than  the  powers  heretofore 
delegated.  He  may,  through  negotiation, 
lower  all  tariffs  from  their  present  level,  a 
level  lower  than  almost  any  other  country,  by 
an  average  of  50  percent.  An  additional  list 
of  commodities  is  subject  to  being  lowered 
more  than  50  percent — in  fact  down  to  zero. 
The  President  is  specifically  authorized  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  away  all  tariffs  now  less  than  a  5 -per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  equivalent.  In  these  two 
latter  categories  of  additional  power  will 
rest  many  of  our  agricultural  products. 

Prior  acts  had,  as  their  goal,  an  expansion 
of  trade  and  an  increase  of  jobs.  This  meas¬ 
ure  substitutes  a  Government  managed 
economy  for  the  United  States  and  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  with  shocking  disregard  for 
business  and  employment  results.  The  bill 
sets  up  a  superunemployment  compensation 
system  in  addition  to  individual  programs  of 
our  50  States.  It  is  another  major  step 
toward  federalizing  our  unemployment  sys¬ 
tems.  The  bill  permits  workers  or  manage¬ 
ment  to  seek  a  finding  that  they  are  in¬ 
jured  by  imports.  A  worker  so  found  to  be 
unemployed  by  the  reason  of  imports  will  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
52  weeks  at  approximately  65  percent  of  his 
salary.  This  will  amount  to  almost  twice 
the  average  rate  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  paid  by  our  States.  He  will  receive 
these  benefits  for  52  weeks,  a  longer  period 
than  is  provided  by  most  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  systems. 

If  this  Federal  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  system  becomes  the  law  it  will  bring 
about  many  inequalities  and  many  instances 
of  unfairness.  A  person  whose  unemploy¬ 


ment  is  caused  by  the  Executive  granting 
concessions  to  destroy  his  job  will  draw  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  compensation, 
for  a  longer  period,  than  his  neighbor  who  is 
secondarily  unemployed  because  his  employ¬ 
ment  was  based  upon  goods  or  services  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  business  which  closed  because 
of  imports.  Attention  is  called  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  hearings  of  longtime,  well- 
qualified  administrators  of  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  systems  who  testified 
against  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  its  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  far-reaching  delegation  of 
power.  It  is  lacking  in  that  it  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  guidelines  before  agreements  are  en¬ 
tered  into  with  foreign  nations  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  arbitrary  barriers  or 
to  protect  the  U.S.  domestic  market  from 
excessive  and  uneconomic  imports.  The 
measure  should  be  materially  revised  or  de¬ 
layed  until  January  when  such  revision  could 
be  made. 

Carl  T.  Curtis,  - 

U.S.  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Several  Sen¬ 
ators  are  addressing  the  Chair,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  among  them.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962.  It  is  needed  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

Without  our  fully  realizing  it,  the 
movement  toward  European  economic 
and  political  unity  has  snowballed  until 
today  it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent — if 
not  the  most  prominent — feature  on  the 
international  landscape.  The  accelerat¬ 
ed  momentum  of  the  European  idea  has 
taken  the  United  States  somewhat  un¬ 
awares,  despite  our  warm  sponsorship  of 
European  integration  ever  since  World 
War  II. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  era,  the 
United  States  must  have  appeared,  in 
relation  to  Europe,  like  a  mother  hen 
standing  guard  over  a  brood  of  fright¬ 
ened,  wet,  bedraggled  chicks.  Exhaust¬ 
ed  by  mankind’s  greatest  conflict  to 
date,  Europe  was  in  no  condition  to 
stand  up  by  itself  to  aggressive  commu¬ 
nism  or  to  give  itself  the  needed  im¬ 
petus  to  economic  recovery. 

Now  all  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Yesterday’s  chicks  have  come  of  age. 
Individually,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  demonstrated  enormous 
productive  and  managerial  capacity. 
Some  countries — such  as  West  Germany 
and  Italy — have  expanded  their  econo¬ 
mies  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  United  States.  Others,  such  as  po¬ 
litically  troubled  France,  have  used  their 
internal  resources  so  effectively  that 
U  S.  experts  are  inquiring  as  to  whether 
the  European  success  story  can  be  emu¬ 
lated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Over¬ 
shadowing  all  other  achievements  has 
been  the  flourishing  European  Common 
Market — that  great  area  of  progressive¬ 
ly  freer  trade  which  now  comprises  six 
nations  in  the  industrial  and  cultural 
heart  of  Europe. 

Proceeding  gradually — and  not  with¬ 
out  controversy  and  heartache — the 
Common  Market  has  evolved  into  an 
economic  trading  bloc  which  already 
stands  on  its  own  feet  as  a  formidable 
economic  entity.  Early  this  year,  the 
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Six  agreed  upon  their  transition  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  Common  Market, 
which  means  the  eventual  formation  of 
a  genuine  free  trade  area,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  external  tariff  policy  and  no  inter¬ 
nal  trade  barriers.  In  view  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  the  United  States  has  had  to 
consider  vigorous  measures — measures 
not  of  reprisal  or  resistance  but  measures 
of  adjustment  and  accommodation 
Foremost  among  these  has  been  the 
President’s  proposed  “Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,”  a  progressive  new  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  old  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  is  designed  to  supplant. 
The  new  trade  expansion  bill  has  suc¬ 
cessfully — indeed,  with  flying  colors — 
hurdled  partisan  obstruction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  now 
awaits  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 
Of  all  the  principal  measures  of  the  1962 
Kennedy  program,  the  trade  bill  stands 
the  best  chance  of  passage  in  the  form 
desired  by  the  administration. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Finance  Committee  merits 
strong  support  and  adoption  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  H.R.  11970  merits  this  support  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  will  do  to  strengthen 
our  own  economy  and  to  help  realize  a 
number  of  important  goals  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  friendly  countries.  In  the 
past,  the  trade  agreements  program, 
which  has  been  extended  on  11  occa¬ 
sions  under  both  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  administrations,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  immeasurably  to  the  strength  and 
growth  of  our  economy  and  to  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  our  free  world  trading  partners. 
It  has  become  a  true  national  policy. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  retains  the 
basic  principle  of  the  trade  agreements 
program — that  the  growth  of  open  and 
nondiscriminatory  trade  is  beneficial  to 
all  nations — but  provides  the  means  to 
implement  this  principle  in  the  light  of 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  facing 
us  in  the  1960’s.  This  new  legislation 
deserves  the  same  bipartisan  support. 

Rather  than  describe  in  general  terms 
the  merits  of  the  bill  before  us  and  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  its  enact¬ 
ment,  I  would  like  to  discuss  three  as¬ 
pects  of  the  measure  which  I  feel  are  of 
outstanding  importance.  These  are  the 
necessary  additional  authority  granted 
to  the  President,  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  us  in  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  the  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  program. 

With  regard  to  the  first — the  new 
authority  which  this  act  would  delegate 
to  the  President:  There  are  those  who 
charge  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
would  result  in  the  full  and  complete 
abandonment  of  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress  to  regulate  tariffs. 
This  act  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  it  does  is  to  continue  for  a  limited 
fixed  period  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  set  tariff  rates  within  limits  defined  by 
Congress  and  with  well-established  safe¬ 
guards  that  has  been  in  effect  since  1934. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  does  increase 
the  President’s  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
in  negotiations  designed  to  achieve  recip¬ 
rocal  benefits  and  increase  trade.  But 
the  Congress  has  clearly  defined  in  de¬ 
tail  the  procedures  necessary  to  develop 
a  negotiating  list  of  goods  and  by  which 


various  items  may  be  reserved  from  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  Congress  has  also  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  review  the  President’s 
decisions  on  escape  clause  actions  and  to 
overrule  these  by  a  majority,  not  a  two- 
thirds  vote  as  exists  in  current  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  could  well  be  argued  that  these 
limitations  are  more  detailed  and  more 
stringent  than  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this 
delegation  of  authority;  and  why  must 
it  be  continued. 

The  United  States  has  not  achieved  its 
commanding  position  in  foreign  trade  by 
cowering  behind  high  tariff  walls.  We 
began  long  ago  to  negotiate  down  our 
trade  barriers  and  let  the  commerce  of 
the  world  come  to  our  doors.  In  return 
for  our  concessions,  other  nations  have 
made  it  possible  for  our  own  goods  to 
reach  their  markets  more  easily.  The 
results  of  these  reciprocal  moves  are 
easy  to  see;  the  United  States  is  now  the 
greatest  trading  country  in  the  world; 
our  imports  have  increased  tenfold,  from 
$1.4  billion  in  1933  to  $14.4  billion  in  1961, 
while  our  exports  have  multiplied  12 
times,  from  $1.7  to  $20.1  billion.  There 
is  no  segment  of  our  economy  which  does 
not  in  some  way  benefit  from  foreign 
trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  trade  agreements  program  has 
served  this  country  well.  But  this  30- 
year-old  law  shows  the  strain  of  coping 
with  the  trade  of  the  sixties  in  terms 
of  the  thirties.  Now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  trade  agreements  mechan¬ 
ism  by  a  plan  tailored  to  today’s  realities 
and  tomorrow’s  expansion.  We  must  act 
quickly  if  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership 
in  our  relations  with  our  free  world  trad¬ 
ing  partners. 

"Among  these  trading  partners  none 
will  be  of  greater  importance  to  us  in  the 
future  than  the  new  community  of  na¬ 
tions  arising  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  while  we 
welcome  the  emergence  of  the  Common 
Market,  it  creates  problems  for  us.  It 
does  create  problems,  but  it  will  create 
a  great  many  more  problems  if  this  bill 
is  not  enacted.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  tremendous  economic  potential  open¬ 
ing  up  on  the  European  continent  for 
American  producers,  who  know  no  equal 
in  producing  for  a  mass  market.  The 
six  present  members  of  the  Common 
Market  already  have  a  population  ap¬ 
proximating  our  own  and  a  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  about  half  ours.  Nego¬ 
tiations  will  shortly  be  resumed  looking 
toward  membership  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  Common  Market;  and  several 
other  European  countries  have  applied 
for  membership.  I  am  confident  that 
within  the  foreseeable  future  the  result 
will  be  an  integrated  economy  comprising 
from  250  to  300  million  people  with  a 
productive  capacity  approaching  our 
own. 

These  European  countries  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  the  explosion  of  demand  for 
consumer  and  other  goods  we  have  long 
known,  and  this  will  continue.  If  we 
are  really  interested  in  selling,  and  I 
believe  we  are,  there  is  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  there,  for  someone  will  have  to 
sell  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  before 
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the  Community  reaches  our  level  of  satu¬ 
ration.  According  to  recent  statistics  95 
out  of  every  100  Americans  have  a  radio; 
in  the  EEC  the  corresponding  figure  is 
23  out  of  every  100.  For  passenger  cars 
the  comparative  statistics  are  34  against 
7,  for  television  sets  29  against  4,  re¬ 
frigerators  28  against  6,  and  washing 
machines  27  against  6.  Any  salesman 
viewing  these  figures  would  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  determining  where  to  direct  his 
sales  efforts. 

To  capitalize  on  this  opportunity,  to 
expand  the  $3.55  billion  in  exports  which 
we  shipped  to  the  EEC  last  year,  it  is 
essential  that  the  negotiating  authority 
contained  in  H.R.  11970  be  granted  to 
the  President.  For  if  this  is  not  granted 
our  exporters  will  be  faced  with  an  ever- 
increasing  cost  disadvantage  as  tariffs 
within  the  Community  move  toward  total 
elimination. 

My  examples  so  far  included  only  man¬ 
ufactured  items,  but  I  would  be  a  poor 
representative  of  my  State  if  I  did  not 
also  mention  the  great  interest  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  world  markets. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  effects  it  can  have  on  U.S. 
agriculture  and  agricultural  exports. 

Several  factors — including  a  vigorous 
market  promotion  program  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  groups — redoubled 
efforts  to  negotiate  favorable  trade  ac¬ 
cess  terms — prosperity  in  dollar  mar¬ 
kets  abroad — were  responsible  for  our 
agricultural  exports  setting  new  records 
in  both  value  and  volume  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 

These  exports  reached  $5.1  billion,  and 
significant  in  this  is  that  sales  for  dol¬ 
lars  accounted  for  most  of  the  gain  over 
the  $4.9  billion  exported  duri:  the  pre¬ 
vious  fiscal  year.  Our  dollar  sales  were 
approximately  $3.5  billion,  which  also 
is  a  record.  Food  for  Peace  exports  were 
valued  at  $1.6  billion. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act,  we  will  have  the  machinery  to 
further  expand  our  agricultural  exports. 
With  this  expansion  we  will  be  taking 
the  most  desirable,  the  most  efficient,  the 
best  of  all  possible  roads  to  reducing  and 
eliminating  our  own  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses — raising  the  income  of  our 
farmers  and  those,  dependent  on  farm 
income  for  their  livelihood — and  help¬ 
ing  our  less  fortunate  friends  abroad 
who  are  suffering  and  dying  because 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  eat. 

But  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mb.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  not  carry  with  it  ~n  automatic 
increase  in  agricultural  exports,  just  as 
it  does  not  mean  more  sales  abroad  for 
industry.  It  can  be  our  most  important 
legislative  measure  designed  to  benefit 
our  agricultural  areas. 

The  act  itself  is  a  ray  of  hope,  a  bright 
shining  light  which  must  be  put  to  use 
before  we  can  gain  by  it.  It  is  like  a 
waterfall,  which  is  a  great  potential 
source  of  energy,  but  without  the  power 
plants  it  cannot  provide  light  for  the 
smallest  bulb. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will 
give  the  United  States  the  flexibility  it 
needs  to  deal  with  other  nations  on  trade 
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access  matters,  including  agricultural 
trade.  But  with  its  passage  we  must  de¬ 
vote  our  full  efforts  to  market  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  one  of  the  big  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  putting  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  agricultural  abundance  to  use. 

The  teamwork  which  has  developed  so 
rapidly  and  so  well  in  recent  years  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  the  private  agri¬ 
cultural  and  trade  organizations  must 
continue  and  be  coupled  with  the  great¬ 
est  ingenuity  and  skill  in  order  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  potential  that 
exists.  It  is  highly  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant  that  foreign  markets  are  going 
to  expand  much  more  rapidly  than  mar¬ 
kets  in  our  own  country. 

Between  1950  and  1960  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  grew  about  14  percent  while  farm 
exports  increased  84  percent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  in¬ 
sert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  chart 
showing  major  increases  in  fiscal  year 
1962  over  the  1961  fiscal  year.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  phenomenal 
rise  of  30  percent  in  feed  grains,  33  per¬ 
cent  in  poultry  meat  and  47  percent  in 
protein  meal. 

All  of  these  commodities  are  of  major 
importance  to  the  economy  of  my  State 
of  Minnesota.  And  I  would  like  to  see 
these  figures  even  higher  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that  and  the  following 
years.  This  can  be  done  because  this 
act  will  give  us  the  machinery  to  do  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  exports  of 
c :  mmodities  which  show  major  increases 
in  fiscal  year  1961-62,  compared  with 
1960-61. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Commodity 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Percent 

rise 

Wheat,  including  flour . . 

$1, 151 

$1,  286 

12 

Feed  grains . . . 

531 

691 

30 

Tobacco . . .  ... 

385 

398 

3 

Soybeans. _  _  . . 

3-14 

372 

8 

Fruits  and  preparations _ 

254 

280 

10 

Vegetable  oils _ _ _ ... 

148 

171 

16 

Vegetables  and  preparations.. 

127 

135 

6 

Poultry  meat  . 

57 

76 

33 

Protein  meal... _ 

45 

66 

47 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
act  can  provide  a  strong  economic  boost 
to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.  it  represents  sound  economic 
policy,  enlightened  foreign  policy  and 
the  legal  framework  for  a  vast  expansion 
of  trade. 

In  Minnesota  alone  during  the  1960-61 
season  a  total  of  $163,700,000  worth  of 
farm  products  were  exported,  and  an 
estimated  23,700  farmworkers  in  the 
State  were  kept  busy  in  the  production 
of  farm  goods  for  export.  Minnesota 


food  and  related  products  industries, 
employing  13,807  workers,  exported 
products  worth  $49,400,000  in  1960. 

Minnesota’s  economy,  as  related  to 
foreign  trade,  is  linked  far  more  to  ex¬ 
ports  than  to  imports  and  the  tariff¬ 
cutting  authority  in  this  bill  would  bring 
an  increase  of  trade  which  will  mean 
tremendous  benefits  to  Minnesota  and  its 
people  and  the  other  States  in  this 
country  and  their  people. 

Agricultural  exports  make  up  about 
one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  exports.  A  na¬ 
tionwide  study  completed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  year 
showed  that  each  of  our  States  has  a 
significant  share  of  total  exports  of  farm 
products  to  world  markets.  The  study  is 
a  clear  indication  that  continuation  of 
high-level  exports  is  essential  to  our 
agricultural  economy. 

During  the  1961  fiscal  year  the  output 
of  60  million  acres  of  U.S.  cropland 
moved  abroad,  or  1  acre  out  of  every  6 
harvested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  study  to  which  I  have 
referred,  showing  the  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  and  competitive  agri¬ 
cultural  imports  by  region  and  State  for 
the  1961  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Value  of  agricultural  exports  and  competitive  agricultural  imports,  by  region  and  State,  fiscal  year  1960-61 

[In  millions] 


Region  and  State 


New  England. 


Maine _ 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont _ ,.. 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island.... 
Connecticut _ 


Middle  Atlantic _ 

New  York _ 

New  Jersey _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

East  North  Central. 
Ohio . 


Indiana _ 

Illinois _ 

Michigan .. 

Wisconsin  . 

West  North 
Central. 

Minnesota. 


Iowa _ 

Missouri. 


North  Dakota.. . 

South  Dakota _ 

Nebraska _ 


Kansas. 


South  Atlantic. 


Delaware . . 
Maryland. 


Principal  exports 


Potatoes  and  poultry  products _ 

Dairy  and  poultry  products _ 

Dairy  products _ 

Apples  and  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Dairy  products _ 

Tobacco  and  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Apples  and  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Apples,  poultry  products,  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Wheat,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products... 


Soybeans,  wheat,  com,  and  livestock 
products. 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

Wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and  dairy 
products. 

Com,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products _ 


Soybeans,  corn,  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts. 

_ do _ _ _ 

Soybeans,  wheat,  cotton,  and  livestock 
products. 

Wheat  and  livestock  products . 

Wheat,  corn,  and  livestock  products... 

Wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  live¬ 
stock  products. 

Wheat,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  and 
livestock  products. 


Soybeans  and  poultry  products _ 

Tobacco,  soybeans,  and  poultry  and 
dairy  products. 


Agricul¬ 
tural  export 
equiva¬ 
lents  1 

Competi¬ 
tive  agricul¬ 
tural  im¬ 
port  equiv¬ 
alents  1 

$56. 1 

$17.2 

25.6 

6.3 

2.7 

1. 1 

4.8 

2.2 

9.9 

3.8 

1.6 

.  5 

11.5 

3.3 

136.0 

54.7 

59.1 

24.3 

19.9 

8.3 

57.0 

22.2 

746.3 

272.3 

117.7 

42.4 

149.3 

53. 1 

320.  1 

112.  0 

94.9 

33.7 

64.3 

31.1 

1, 105.  3 

448.3 

163.7 

59.8 

248.0 

126.6 

154.4 

58.0 

111.7 

31.9 

46.4 

27  9 

176.9 

73.2 

204.2 

70.9 

597.0 

193.0 

9.7 

2.4 

27.0 

8.5 

Region  and  State 


So.  Atlantic — Con. 

Virginia _ 

West  Virginia _ 

North  Carolina. . 

South  Carolina... 

Georgia _ 

Florida . . 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 


Alabama _ 

Mississippi. 


West  South  Cen¬ 
tral. 


Arkansas... 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas _ 


Mountain. 


Montana.. 

Idaho _ 

Wyoming. 

Colorado... 


New  Mexico. 
Arizona _ 


Utah. _ 

Nevada. 


Pacific. 


Washington.. 
Oregon . . 


California- 


United  States. 


Principal  exports 


Tobacco,  soybeans,  and  apples _ 

Tobacco  and  livestock  products _ 

Tobacco,  cotton,  soybeans,  and  poul¬ 
try  products. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  soybeans _ 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  poultry  products. 
Oranges,  tobacco,  and  vegetables _ 


Tobacco,  wheat,  and  livestock _ 

Cotton,  tobacco,  soybeans,  and  live¬ 
stock  products. 

Cotton  and  poultry  products _ 

Cotton,  soybeans,  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Cotton,  soybeans,  and  rice _ 

Cotton  and  rice _ 

Wheat,  cotton,  and  livestock  products. 
Cotton,  grain  sorghums,  wheat,  rice 
and  livestock. 


Wheat  and  livestock  products _ 

_ do.. . . . . . . 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

Wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  live¬ 
stock  products. 

Cotton,  wheat,  and  livestock  products.. 
Cotton,  grain  sorghums,  and  livestock 
products. 

Wheat  and  livestock  products . 

Livestock  products.. . . 


Wheat,  fruits,  and  livestock  products.. 
Wheat,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  livestock 
products. 

Cotton,  rice,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  live¬ 
stock  products. 


Agricul- 

Competi- 

tural  export 

tire  agricul- 

equiva- 

tural  im- 

lents  1 

port  equiv- 

alents  1 

$63.4 

$21.2 

7.0 

4.0 

210.5 

50.9 

75.4 

20.2 

102.8 

28.9 

101.2 

56.9 

402.9 

114.9 

101.4 

31.6 

93.0 

27.8 

71.6 

20.4 

136.9 

35. 1 

802.9 

236.3 

171.2 

41.5 

81.9 

22.0 

103.3 

35.8 

446.5 

137.0 

390.5 

147. 1 

67.9 

24.3 

95.  1 

28.6 

16.3 

9.4 

81.7 

35.0 

35.4 

12.7 

74.2 

26.5 

15.6 

7.5 

4.3 

3.1 

702.9 

269.7 

113.0 

38.2 

68.1 

25.6 

477.5 

194.8 

2  4, 946.  6 

2 1, 810. 3 

1  The  equivalent  shares  were  derived  from  the  States’  contribution  to  nations'  sales 
or  output  as  determined  from  agricultural  census  data.  They  do  not  show  actual 
exports  or  imports,  though  they  reflect  the  common  stake  of  the  States  in  total  U.S. 
trade  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  trade  data. 


2  Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  data  exceed  the  export 
totals  for  the  States  while  total  U.S.  agricultural  imports  exceed  the  import  totals  for 
the  States  because  of  the  exclusion  of  certain  beverages  and  nursery  and  greenhouse 
stock  in  the  State  items  and  because  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included  in  the  national 

total. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  but  the  machinery  to  increase 
our  agricultural  and  other  exports.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  reason  why  this 
legislation  has  taken  on  a  high  priority 
and  why  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  be  passed  this  year.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  the  emergence  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  or  Common 
Market. 

The  biggest  area  dollar  outlet  for  our 
agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1962 
was  the  Common  Market,  with  a  value  of 
about  $1.2  billion.  This  was  one-third 
of  the  value  of  our  agricultural  exports 
to  all  dollar  markets  last  year. 

But  while  the  Common  Market  is  good 
for  American  agriculture — and  partic¬ 
ularly  for  those  commodities  not  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  Common  Market  but 
which  the  United  States  has  available 
for  export,  such  as  cotton,  soybeans, 
hides  and  skins — there  are  some  special 
problems  we  must  face  in  our  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Common  Market  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

With  respect  to  such  commodities  as 
grains,  rice,  and  poultry,  which  are  im¬ 
portant  U.S.  export  products,  there  are 
protectionist  tendencies  at  work  in  the 
Common  Market. 

The  Common  Market  is  developing  an 
internal  agricultural  market  which  will 
be  protected  against  imports  from  out¬ 
side  countries  by  variable  import  levies. 
These  levies  will  equalize  the  price  of 
the  imported  products  with  the  Common 
Market’s  internal  domestic  prices. 
Under  such  a  system  Common  Market 
domestic  producers  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  subject  to  variable  levies 
could  have  absolute  protection  against 
imports,  depending  upon  price  support 
levels. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  should  become 
a  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  our  problems  in  this  area 
would  increase  susbtantially,  since  our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  approached 
$500  million.  This,  then,  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  problem  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture — how  to  meet  the  trade  challenges 
posed  by  the  Common  Market. 

For  those  items  with  a  fixed  duty  we 
can  use  the  traditional  tariff  bargaining, 
or  exchanging  reductions  of  U.S.  duties 
for  comparable  reductions  of  Common 
Mai’ket  duties.  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  Common  Market  already  has  in¬ 
dicated  its  willingness  to  negotiate  on 
these  commodities. 

But  with  the  highly  complex  variable 
import  levy  items  we  are  going  to  face 
problems.  This  is  a  system  not  adaptable 
to  the  usual  tariff  bargaining. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  already 
has  taken  steps  to  meet  these  problems 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  agri¬ 
cultural  attach^  post  in  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  so-called  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  and  others  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  had  numerous  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Common  Market  officials 
and  the  Secretary  has  personally  visited 
the  Common  Market  to  present  the  case 
for  American  agriculture.  The  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  in  this  regard  deserve  great 
commendation. 


The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  will  provide  more  flexibility  and 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table  for 
American  agriculture.  The  Common 
Market  has  agreed  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  continuing  negotiations  on  certain 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  af¬ 
fected  by  variable  import  levies,  such  as 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  rice,  and 
poultry.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  gain  improved  access  for  these 
farm  products. 

But  there  must  be  concessions  on  both 
sides  and  it  is  important  that  this  bill 
authorizes  the  President  to  increase  du¬ 
ties  as  a  further  bargaining  tool  to  regu¬ 
late  trade. 

The  President  could  deny  the  benefits 
of  U.S.  trade  agreements  to  countries 
maintaining  such  nontariff  trade  re¬ 
strictions  as  unlimited  variable  fees 
which  substantially  burden  U.S.  com¬ 
merce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  trade  agreements.  In  this 
way  the  United  States  will  be  carrying 
out  a  truly  reciprocal  trade  policy  and 
will  not  merely  stand  by  if  its  agricul¬ 
tural  export  markets  are  eroded  by  un¬ 
warranted  foreign  governmental  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  the  Common 
Market  and  I  am  for  a  liberalized  trade 
policy.  But  this  policy  must  do  justice 
to  American  agriculture — a  vital  part  of 
our  economy  and  a  part  that  has  suffered 
all  too  much  in  the  past. 

American  agriculture  needs  markets 
now  and  it  will  need  them  even  more  so 
in  the  future.  It  is  essential  that  we  keep 
in  mind  that  liberalized  trade  policies  in¬ 
clude  agriculture. 

In  this  act  we  have  the  machinery — 
the  sunlight  of  a  freer  trade  has  broken 
through  the  clouds  of  protectionism.  We 
must  now  make  use  of  this  light  and  so 
doing  must  not  forget,  American  farm¬ 
ers,  whose  efficiency,  industriousness,  and 
good,  honest  hard  work  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  shared  by  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  today. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

As  an  inalienable  part  of  his  program, 
the  President  envisages  broad  safeguards 
to  American  industry.  However,  in  cases 
where  unavoidable  damage  through  im¬ 
ports  is  suffered  by  companies,  farmers, 
and  workers,  the  trade  bill  provides  ef¬ 
fective  trade  adjustment  assistance — in 
the  form  of  financial  help  and  training 
to  displaced  workers  or  advice,  tax  bene¬ 
fits,  and  loan  guarantees  to  businessmen 
and  farmers. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  for  some  time  and  about  which 
I  feel  very  strongly.  Several  years  ago 
the  President,  then  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  sponsored  proposals  for  an 
adjustment  assistance  program.  In  July 
1958  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Senators  Douglas,  Javits,  Neuberger  and 
I  introduced  amendments  that  would 
have  added  a  trade,  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  program  to  the  1958  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  see 
this  bill  before  us  today  incorporating 
such  a  program — a  program  which  has 
now  been  accepted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  trade  bill  by  our  colleagues  in  the 


House  and  by  our  own  Finance 
Committee. 

I  support  this  program  because  I  feel 
it  adds  to  the  import  side  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  trade  policy  a  new  approach  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  applied  to  the  export, 
or  negotiating  side.  I  say  “adds,”  for  the 
bill  retains  the  traditional  technique  of 
restricting  imports  through  tariffs  and 
quotas  when  the  President,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
other  informed  sources,  determines  that 
such  restrictions  will  best  prevent  or 
remedy  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 
And  it  adds: 

First.  A  new  dimension  for  firms;  au¬ 
thority  to  extend  technical,  financial 
and  tax  assistance;  for  workers;  read¬ 
justment  allowances,  training,  and  re¬ 
location  allowances; 

Second.  A  new  flexibility — ability  to 
tailor  assistance  programs  to  the  real 
needs  of  individual  firms  and  workers 
and  to  aid  industries  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  available  means  of  assist¬ 
ance;  and 

Third.  A  new  initiative — constructive 
adjustment  which  will  convert  the  com¬ 
petitive  force  generated  by  imports  into 
positive  energy  stimulating  our  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Adjustment  to  competition  is  an  age¬ 
less  issue.  In  our  domestic  economy,  and 
within  our  tariff  walls,  we  have  accepted, 
welcomed,  even  encouraged  it.  For  com¬ 
petition  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  forces  change,  ad¬ 
justment  and  innovation,  and  these  in 
turn  are  the  bases  for  growth  and 
prosperity. 

But  our  attitude  toward  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  even  though  this  is  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  competition  from  do¬ 
mestic  sources,  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  our  attitude  toward  domestic  com¬ 
petition.  And  our  policies,  reflecting 
this  lag,  have  tended  to  restrain  import 
competition  and  to  shelter  some  domes¬ 
tic  producers  from  the  need  to  adjust. 
If  these  policies  were  suitable  in  the  past, 
they  are  as  obsolete  today  as  the  Gibson 
Girl  and  the  buggy  whip.  The  question 
is  no  longer  whether  or  not  to  adjust, 
but  how  best  to  adjust,  to  the  impulse 
of  foreign  trade.  For  regardless  of  what 
tariff  action  we  take,  or  if  we  take  no 
action  at  all,  domestic  adjustments  will 
be  necessary. 

•  If  we  raise  our  tariffs,  we  will  have  to 
adjust.  Most  of  our  tariff  rates  are 
bound  in  agreements  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  gave  us  concessions  in  their 
tariffs  in  return.  If  we  raise  certain  of 
these  bound  rates,  we  are  obligated  to 
offer  compensation  to  the  injured  coun¬ 
try  by  reducing  our  tariffs  on  other 
items.  Or  if  the  other  country  refuses 
our  compensation  and  elects  to  retaliate 
by  raising  its  own  tariff  barriers,  our 
exporters  are  forced  to  adjust  to  this 
loss  in  their  foreign  markets. 

If  we  maintain  all  our  existing  tariff 
levels,  we  will  also  have  to  adjust.  As 
the  six  nations  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  eliminate  all  duties  on 
trade  with  each  other,  our  rich  export 
markets  in  the  area  will  be  jeopardized 
and  our  exporting  industries  will  be 
faced  with  shrinking  sales,  unless  we  are 
able  to  bargain  down  the  common  ex¬ 
ternal  tariff  of  the  Common  Market  and 
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preserve  and  expand  our  exports  to  this 
very  promising  market. 

And,  if  we  reduce  our  tariffs,  we  will 
have  to  adjust.  However,  in  this  case 
we  will  not  be  adjusting  just  because  of 
the  impact  of  increasing  imports,  we 
will  also  be  adjusting  to  the  increased 
opportunities  for  our  exports  which  are 
made  possible  by  the  exchange  of  tariff 
concessions  with  other  countries.  Only 
in  this  case  then  does  adjustment  offer 
real  opportunities  for  expanding  sales, 
production,  profits,  and  employment. 

How  then  can  we  best  adjust  to  the 
impulse  of  foreign  trade?  We  can  best 
adjust  if  we  adopt  policies  which  experi¬ 
ence  tells  us  will  succeed.  And  in  for¬ 
mulating  these  policies  we  can  profit 
from  our  own  experience  as  well  as  from 
that  of  other  countries. 

Since  1934  the  United  States  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  trade  policy  which  has  resulted 
in  expanding  exports  and  expanding  im¬ 
ports,  and  we  have  prospered  because 
of  it. 

Six  nations  on  the  European  Continent 
have  elected  to  capitalize  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  an  expanding  trade 
policy  and  are  now  eliminating  all  duties 
and  other  barriers  to  trade  with  each 
other.  These  six  countries  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  their  firms  and  workers 
adjust  to  an  increase  in  competition 
which  is  far  greater  than  any  possible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act.  Tariffs  on  all  nonagricul- 
tural  products  traded  among  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  have  already  been 
cut  in  half,  yet  the  adjustment  assis¬ 
tance  program  has  been  used  in  only 
one  case;  and  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  are  prospering  as  never  before. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  with  its 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
embodies  these  policies  which  have  been 
proven  by  experience.  It  is  in  short,  the 
rational  approach  to  the  ageless  issue  of 
import  competition. 

In  concluding  his  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  introducing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  the  President  said : 

The  purpose  of  this  message  has  been  to 
describe  the  challenge  we  face  and  the  tools 
we  need.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Con¬ 
gress.  That  decision  will  either  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  alliance 
of  free  nations,  or  a  threat  to  the  growth 
of  Western  unity.  The  two  great  Atlantic 
markets  will  either  grow  together  or  they 
will  grow  apart.  The  meaning  and  range 
of  free  economic  choice  will  either  be  wid¬ 
ened  for  the  benefit  of  freemen  everywhere 
or  confused  and  constricted  by  new  barriers 
and  delays. 

I  accept  the  President’s  challenge  and 
have  made  my  decision.  I  support  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  I  ask  for  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  its  favor. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  adjustment  to  the 
radically  changed  world  economic  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  1960’s.  Although  primarily 
designed  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of 
the  Common  Market,  the  trade  bill  will 
be  of  material  assistance  in  our  relations 
with  our  traditional  trading  partners  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Par  East,  whose 
interests  we  have  not  forgotten. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  only  our 
first  reaction  to  the  European  Common 


Market  and  it  is  a  reaction  to  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Common  Market;  namely, 
its  importance  to  the  continued  health 
and  vitality  of  our  foreign  trade.  States¬ 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
frequently  maintained  that  the  logical 
result  of  European  economic  integration 
is  a  wider  political  unity,  perhaps  a 
United  States  of  Europe  capable  of  play¬ 
ing  a  role  in  world  politics  equal  with 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Political  unity  looms  as  the 
culmination  of  a  process  of  which  the 
Common  Market  is  the  first  and  most 
significant  step. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  al¬ 
most  miraculous  fulfillment  of  these 
conditions. 

Through  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  the  marshaling  of  its  own  genius, 
Europe  has  more  than  regained  its  pre¬ 
war  prosperity.  The  necessity  to  guard 
Western  civilization  against  Communist 
imperialism  has  made  close  allies  of 
countries  which  only  a  few  years  before 
had  been  at  each  other’s  throats. 

NATO  has  given  each  country  a  sense 
of  contribution  to  the  common  Western 
defense  effort.  Above  all,  the  eyes  of 
Europeans  have  been  opened  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  possibilities  of  cooperation. 
Through  trial,  error,  and  patient  persist¬ 
ence,  through  the  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  Euratom  and  other 
institutions,  nations  have  learned  that 
their  pooled  efforts  far  outweigh  their 
individual  capacities. 

As  a  result,  the  goal  of  political  unity 
has  been  an  implicit  and  explicit  corol¬ 
lary  of  European  cooperation  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere.  In  applying  for  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Common  Market,  Great 
Britain,  too,  has  in  effect  resolved  to 
merge  her  separate  political  destiny  with 
that  of  her  continental  neighbors.  To 
do  so  required  a  great  effort  of  will,  a 
conscious  divorce  from  exclusive  im¬ 
perial  tradition.  Even  today,  conflict 
rages  in  the  the  chancelleries  of  Europe 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  timetable  of 
European  unity:  Should  Europe  be,  as 
the  Germans  seem  to  be  saying,  a  closely 
knit  fraternity  of  club  members  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  all  the  rules  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  abide  by  the  collective  will? 
Or  should  it  be,  as  in  the  French  view,  a 
looser  union  of  “fatherlands”  in  which 
each  country  surrenders  a  minimum  of 
sovereignty  while  retaining  a  maximum 
quantity  of  national  grandeur.  Should 
the  European  club  be  made  exclusive,  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  and  efficient 
union,  or  should  weaker,  smaller  nations 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  advantages 
of  membership  even  though  constitu¬ 
tionally  or  otherwise  they  are  unable  to 
shoulder  the  full  political  burden  of 
membership? 

To  a  large  extent  these  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  facing  the  architects  of  European 
unity  today.  They  cannot  be  resolved 
quickly,  nor  is  there  any  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  resolved  at  all.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  they 
are  the  last  remaining  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  a  single  political  entity 
numbering  close  to  300  million  souls, 
with  an  economic  and  military  potential 
equal  to  or  surpassing  our  own.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  there  is  a  firm  will  in  Europe  to 
overcome  all  problems. 

For  instance,  on  July  18,  1961,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  summit  conference  at  Bonn,  Ger¬ 
many,  declared  that  the  six  Common 
Market  countries  intended  to  give 
“shape  to  the  will  for  political  union  al¬ 
ready  implicit  in  the  treaties  establish¬ 
ing  the  European  Communities.”  Day 
before  yesterday  in  Paris — July  5 — 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  Adenauer  of  Germany — whose 
views  on  this  question  are  known  to  dif¬ 
fer  at  least  superficially— declared  that 
it  was  “desirable  to  bring  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  creation  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  federation,  which  would  consolidate 
achievements  already  made  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field,  to  a  conclusive  agreement 
with  their  partners.” 

Given  this  will  to  cooperate  in  Europe, 
it  was  singularly  appropriate  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  should  have  chosen  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  Philadelphia’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall  to  make  his  historic  and 
ringing  call  for  a  declaration  of  inter¬ 
dependence  between  the  United  States 
and  a  united  Europe.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  drew  a  consistent  parallel  between 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
forging  a  workable  Federal  constitution 
out  of  the  raw  material  of  independence 
and  the  slow,  sometimes  painful  stages 
by  which  a  similar  process  would  have 
to  take  place  in  Europe.  Yet  he  left  no 
doubt  that  he  expected  the  European 
movement  to  be  crowned  with  success, 
and  equally  clearly,  he  staked  out  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  have  a 
special,  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
with  Europe. 

The  President  left  no  doubt  that  he 
conceives  of  a  partnership  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  which  would  consist 
of  more  than  sentimental  ties  and  less 
than  the  ties  between  vassal  and  suze¬ 
rain.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  re¬ 
lationship  would  be  one  of  equality — a 
relationship  in  which  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States  could  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  carry  out  their  mutual  ob¬ 
ligations  for  the  emerging  nations  and 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  President  likewise  left  no  doubt 
that  a  United  Europe  must  not  become 
a  “third  force”  counterpoised  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  his  own  words: 

We  do  not  regard  a  strong  and  united  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  rival  but  as  a  partner.  To  aid  its 
progress  has  been  the  basic  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  17  years.  We  believe  that 
a  united  Europe  will  be  capable  of  playing 
a  greater  role  in  the  common  defense,  of 
responding  more  generously  to  the  needs  of 
poorer  nations,  of  joining  with  the  United 
States  and  others  in  lowering  trade  barriers, 
resolving  problems  of  currency  and  com¬ 
modities,  and  developing  coordinated  policies 
in  all  other  economic,  diplomatic  and  polit¬ 
ical  areas.  We  see  in  such  a  Europe  a  part¬ 
ner  with  whom  we  could  deal  on  a  basis  of 
full  equality  in  all  the  great  and  burden¬ 
some  tasks  of  building  and  defending  a 
community  of  free  nations. 

In  short,  what  the  President  proposes, 
and  what  every  American  should  wel¬ 
come,  is  a  discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe — once  its  unity  has 
been  established — as  to  “ways  and  means 
of  forming  a  concrete  Atlantic  partner- 
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ship.”  Already,  this  partnership  exists 
in  more  or  less  solid  form — in  the  shape 
of  institutions  such  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Development,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Group,  NATO,  and  others. 
But  the  West  needs  a  much  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  a  much  more  detailed  and 
institutionalized  instrument  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  more  so  as  relations  between 
North  American  and  Europe  become  less 
and  less  multilateral  and  more  and  more 
bilateral.  We  need  a  true  Atlantic 
Charter  for  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

The  President,  says  the  Times  of 
London,  has  advanced  “an  imaginative 
idea,  typical  of  his  sense  of  style  and 
history.”  His  speech,  I  would  say,  makes 
a  double  contribution  of  unsurpassed 
value  to  the  cause  of  Western  unity. 
First,  he  frankly  admits  that  the  goals 
of  international  justice,  domestic  tran¬ 
quility,  defense  against  aggression,  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty 
can  be  achieved  by  any  one  nation  in 
today’s  world.  This  would  seem  to 
answer  the  fear  of  some  who  might  ob¬ 
ject  that  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
horn  in  on  Europe  and  establish  Anglo- 
saxon  domination  over  continental  in¬ 
stitutions.  Secondly,  he  states  just  as 
frankly  that  his  grand  scheme  is  not  a 
blueprint  for  tomorrow  but  a  goal  to  be 
striven  for  over  the  years : 

All  this— 

He  says — 

will  not  be  completed  in  a  year,  but  let  the 
world  know  it  is  our  goal. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  will 
neither  withdraw  from  Europe  nor  will 
it  seek  to  reestablish  hegemony  over 
Europe.  It  is  going  to  cooperate  closely 
with  Europe  once  the  latter  has  solved 
its  constitutional  problems.  If  this  re¬ 
mains  our  goal,  despite  all  the  setbacks 
and  disappointments  which  may  be  en¬ 
countered,  then  the  West  will  have 
found  nine -tenths  of  its  answer  to  the 
Communist  threat. 

This,  then,  is  the  environment  in 
which  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  must  be 
considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  have  so  strongly  supported 
the  Kennedy  trade  bill. 

I  have  done  so  knowing  that  there  are 
older  industries  in  my  State  which  have 
been  hurt  by  foreign  competition  in  the 
past  and  which  may  feel  even  greater 
pressures  from  it  when  this  program  goes 
into  effect.  I  believe,  however,  that  in 
the  long  run,  Massachusetts  gains  in 
new  markets  and  trade  opportunities  will 
more  than  offset  its  losses  through  for¬ 
eign  competition.  Furthermore,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  bill  provides  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  safeguards  for  the  older  industries. 

In  part,  these  safeguards  consist  of 
provisions  to  enable  them  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive  without  traditional  tariff  bar¬ 
riers.  More  important,  however,  they 
give  to  the  President  more  powerful  and 
flexible  tools  to  act  swiftly  to  assist  any 
industry  facing  unfair  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  This  has  already  been  done  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  without  the 
assistance  of  this  bill.  I  know  that  this 


bill  will  enable  President  Kennedy  to 
greatly  expand  his  efforts  in  this  area. 

There  are  several  safeguards  in  this 
bill  for  domestic  industries  threatened  by 
foreign  competition.  First,  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  spread  out  over  a  5-year 
period.  Second,  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  clarified  and  strength¬ 
ened.  Thirdly,  provisions  are  included 
for  adjustment  assistance  to  help  indus¬ 
tries  hurt  by  foreign  competition  to  ad¬ 
just  to  new  conditions.  The  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  are  particularly 
important  as  they  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  individual  firms.  They  allow 
greater  flexibility  for  the  firms  to  meet 
the  problems  of  foreign  competition  than 
that  provided  by  tariffs.  This  bill  does 
not  by  any  means  eliminate  tariff  and 
import  quotas.  It  recognizes,  however, 
the  fact  that  a  rapidly  changing  economy 
requires  flexible  assistance  provisions. 
Adjustment  assistance  is  a  modern  way 
of  meeting  the  new  economic  problems 
of  our  age. 

The  most  important  safeguards,  how¬ 
ever,  are  those  which  incrase  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  powers  of  the  President. 
He  has  been  given  additional  authority 
to  deal  with  countries  which  maintain 
unfavorable  trade  restrictions  against 
the  United  States.  He  also  has  increased 
power  to  enter  into  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  to  protect  products  covered  by  the 
escape  clause  provisions.  In  general,  this 
bill  makes  it  both  easier  for  the  industry 
to  gain  access  to  the  President  and  for 
him  to  act  on  their  requests. 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration, 
we  have  already  seen  what  can  be  done 
through  vigorous  executive  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  an  industry  hurt  by  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  President  Kennedy  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  May  1961  in  preparing  a  broad 
program  to  help  the  textile  industry. 
Since  then,  the  United  States  has  set  up 
a  long-term,  18-nation  agreement  per¬ 
mitting  importing  countries  to  take  re¬ 
straint  actions  to  prevent  marketing  dis¬ 
ruption  by  low  cost  imports.  Congress 
then  supplemented  the  President’s  pow¬ 
ers  to  permit  him  to  control  nonpartici¬ 
pating  nations. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  over  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  import  movement  of  cotton 
textile  production  has  been  kept  under 
control.  Sixty-eight  specific  restraint 
actions  have  been  taken  against  other 
countries  in  the  less  than  1  year  that 
this  program  has  been  underway.  Mill 
activity  and  profits  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  have  risen  and  the  decline  in 
employment  in  that  industry  has  been 
halted. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  vigorous 
action  has  done  for  one  industry  in  our 
country  hurt  by  foreign  competition. 
More  can  be  done  along  these  lines  and 
will  be,  I  am  sura  There  is  no  person 
in  the  country  more  knowledgeable  and 
concerned  over  the  problems  of  our 
older  industries  than  our  President.  He 
represented  my  State  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
a  decade  and  knows  firsthand  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  older  industries  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  England,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  face.  By  increasing  the 
President’s  power  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  Congress  has  given  him  a 
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greater  opportunity  to  give  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  the  same  relief  which  he  gave  to 
the  textile  industry. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
open  new  opportunities  for  expansion 
abroad  for  American  industry.  This  is 
especially  important  to  Massachusetts. 
In  1960,  my  State  sent  nearly  $450  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  manufacture  and  agricul¬ 
ture  abroad.  Almost  a  third  of  the 
working  force  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
over  300  firms  benefited  through  jobs 
from  these  exports.  Massachusetts  was 
the  eighth  largest  exporting  State  in  the 
union  in  that  year. 

These  exports  came  in  a  large  part 
from  industries  where  American  indus¬ 
trial  know-how  and  manufacturing  skills 
gave  us  a  competitive  advantage.  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  have  many  such  advan¬ 
tages  in  exporting  to  foreign  countries 
and  it  is  important  that  we  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  We  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  enterprises  that  are 
new  to  foreign  countries,  and  possess 
technological  methods  that  are  the 
world’s  finest.  Through  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  production  and  distribution, 
we  can  get  our  products  to  market 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  even  other 
highly  industrialized  nations. 

The  Kennedy  trade  program  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  convert  the  benefits  of  our 
advanced  industrial  economy  into  jobs 
through  expanded  exports.  This  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  country.  Our 
economy  cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  If 
our  sales  do  not  increase,  if  we  do  not 
provide  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  deal  with  the  rapidly  growing 
European  Common  Market  area,  we  shall 
not  only  halt  our  growth  but  begin  to 
decline.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  com¬ 
bine  forces  with  the  European  Common 
Market  we  will  not  only  bolster  our  own 
economy  through  this  action  but  we  will 
offer  to  the  Soviet  bloc  an  industrial 
might  with  twice  their  economic  power. 
Over  the  long  run,  this  is  a  greater 
threat  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  than  all  our 
armaments. 

He  knows  this  and  has  recently  taken 
steps  in  eastern  Europe  to  bolster  the 
economic  strength  of  that  area.  The 
free  world,  however,  still  has  a  great 
lead  over  the  Communist  bloc  in  the 
economic  field.  This  trade  program  will 
be  a  great  step  toward  insuring  that 
we  keep  that  lead.  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  Senate 
at  a  time  when  we  approved  a  forward 
looking  measure  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
view  toward  clarifying  the  intention  of 
the  legislation  by  the  making  of  some 
legislative  history,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
a  few  questions  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  My  first  ques¬ 
tion  refers  specifically  to  the  word  “pre¬ 
dominantly,”  which  appears  on  lines  12 
and  13  on  page  49  and  on  line  24  on  page 
52  of  the  bill.  Is  it  the  intention  that 
this  means  over  50  percent? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  that 
that  is  the  intention.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  statement  in  the  House  report 
appearing  at  the  middle  of  page  54. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  next  question  is  this:  Referring  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  word  “major,”  appearing 
on  line  7  at  page  35,  is  it  the  intention 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  over 
50  percent? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  answer 
to  the  Senator  is  that  that  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has  rightly 
been  called  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress  in  several  decades.  It  is  a 
forward-looking  and  far-reaching  bill 
which  faces  up  to  the  challenges  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  a  world  in  which 
yesterday’s  formulas  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  for  today’s  problems. 

This  bill  puts  the  United  States  on 
record  as  announcing  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  a 
positive  response  to  new  situations. 
And  the  situations  are  new.  After 
many  years  of  enjoying  our  position  of 
unrivaled  economic  supremacy,  we  now 
see  that  across  the  Atlantic  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  have  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  the  potential  which  lies  in 
economic  union.  These  nations  are  pro¬ 
ducing — and  consuming — at  record 
rates.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  We  wel¬ 
come  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Western  Europe  will  benefit  from  the 
economic  revolution  which  is  taking 
place.  But  in  order  to  compete  effec¬ 
tively  with  West  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  the  rest,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  vast  market  which  has  opened  up 
abroad  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  we  must  revise 
our  trade  laws  and  recognize  that  ad¬ 
justments  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  is  before  the  Senate  today  is, 
in  reality,  a  “fair  trade”  bill.  Its  aim 
is  to  insure  those  conditions  around  the 
world  which  will  foster  and  guarantee 
the  age-old  right  to  exchange  goods  and 
services  in  a  free  and  open  marketplace. 
To  this  end,  the  bill  gives  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  reduce  our  tariffs — 
but  on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis.  Trade 
is  a  two-way  street,  and  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  will  be  accomplished  only 
if  they  are  accepted  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
principle  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  is  protection¬ 
ist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It 
protects  the  principle  of  the  free  market 
at  home.  It  is  designed  to  protect  the 
American  businessman  in  his  right  to 
compete  fairly  around  the  world.  And 
it  protects  American  workers  and  firms 
from  unfair  competition.  Moreover  it 
protects  them  from  the  consequences  of 
imports  and  import  competition  which 
may  result  from  the  enactment. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  make  this  a  fair  trade  measure. 
With  regard  to  the  real  and  discretion¬ 
ary  power  given  to  the  President  to  safe¬ 
guard  genuine  competition,  H.R.  11970 
came  from  the  House  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions: 


Section  201(b),  which  gives  to  the 
President,  in  addition  to  his  basic  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  duties,  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  duties  to  50  percent  above  the 
level  of  July  1,  1934. 

Section  232,  which  retains  the  present 
authority  to  adjust  the  level  of  imports 
when  the  President  finds  that  they 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

Section  252.  which  requires  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
steps  in  his  power  to  eliminate  unjus¬ 
tifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  which 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments 
made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  expansion  of  trade.  He  may 
not,  however,  giye  concessions  on  U.S. 
duties  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Further,  the  President  is  required,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  trade  agreement  benefits  to  prod¬ 
ucts  of  countries  which  maintain  un¬ 
warranted  nontariff  trade  restrictions 
against  the  United  States  or  which  en¬ 
gage  in  discriminatory  acts  or  policies 
which  unjustifiably  restrict  U.S.  com¬ 
merce. 

To  these  important  provisions,  which 
are  in  the  interest  of  fair  trade,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  given  the  President 
the  following  general  powers :  . 

Section  353,  which  provides  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so,  increase 
any  existing  duty  to  the  extent  he  finds 
necessary,  impose  a  duty  on  an  article 
to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary,  and  im¬ 
pose  such  other  import  restrictions  to 
the  extent  he  finds  necessary. 

Section  252(c),  which  provides  that 
whenever  a  country  or  instrumentality, 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States,  maintains  import  re¬ 
strictions  which  are  unreasonable,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  legally  justifiable, 
and  which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
substantially  burden  U.S.  commerce, 
the  President  may,  to  the  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  set  out  in  sec¬ 
tion  102,  and  having  due  regard  for  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  first,  suspend,  withdraw,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  application  of  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  products  of 
such  country  or  instrumentality;  or,  sec¬ 
ond,  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry 
out  a  trade  agreement  with  such  coun¬ 
try  or  instrumentality. 

Section  352,  which  provides  that  after 
receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(b) 
with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  as  an  alternative  to  the  action 
authorized  by  section  351(a)(1),  but 
subject  to  the  congressional  review  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  other  paragraphs  of  sec¬ 
tion  351(a),  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  international  agreements  lim¬ 
iting  the  export  from  such  countries  and 
the  import  into  the  United  States  of 
the  article  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  such  industry, 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  an 
agreement  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  tariff  relief  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  industry. 


The  Finance  Committee  has  also 
recognized  the  special  problems  which 
attend  the  continued  export  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  products  to  Western 
Europe  with  an  amendment  to  section 
252(a)  which  provides  that  the  President 
shall  impose  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  products  of  any  coun¬ 
try  establishing  or  maintaining  burden¬ 
some  restrictions  against  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Finally,  in  the  interests  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  American  agriculture,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  added  section  257(h) ,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  nothing  in  H.R.  11970  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Section  22  is  designed 
to  protect  agricultural  products  partici¬ 
pating  in  Government  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  from  dumping  or  other  unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  various  sections  I  have  cited 
will,  if  properly  administered — and  I 
expect  them  to  be  so  administered — 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  businessman,  worker,  and  farmer 
against  restrictive  and  unfair  practices 
abroad,  thereby  guaranteeing  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
will  be  accomplished. 

I  stated  earlier  that  this  bill  is  designed 
also  to  protect  American  businesses  and 
workers  who  might,  despite  these  pro¬ 
tection  provisions,  be  injured  because 
of  this  legislation.  We  would  be 
foolish  if  we  closed  our  mindes  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  some  in¬ 
juries  as  we  liberalize  our  trade  laws. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  injury  to 
American  workers  and  producers  will  be 
limited  in  scope  and  duration,  and  that 
the  resiliency  and  adaptability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  will  act  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  injury;  but  I  would  not  want  to  be  the 
one  to  have  to  tell  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  or  the  business¬ 
man  who  has  been  forced  to  close  his 
plant  that  they  represent  but  a  small 
segment  of  the  American  economy,  the 
segment  that  has  been  idled  by  the  effects 
of  our  new  trade  act.  Those  who  are 
injured  because  of  the  implementation 
of  national  policy  are  entitled  to  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  important,  and  indeed  essen¬ 
tial,  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in¬ 
clude  provisions  for  their  relief. 

The  idea  of  helping  firms  and  workers 
who  may  be  injured  because  of  national 
trade  is  not  new.  In  1950,  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  testifying  in  behalf  of 
foreign  economic  aid  suggested  that  some 
foi'm  of  compensation  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  persons  who  suffered  economic 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tariffs;  and  in  1953,  the  Public  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  for  Mutual  Security  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  on  “A  Trade  and  Tariff 
Policy  in  the  National  Interest,”  in  which 
the  principle  of  adjustment  assistance 
was  endorsed.  But  in  neither  case  was 
a  specific  program  offered.  Also  in  1953, 
Mr.  John  S.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
and  president  of  the  Burroughs  Corp., 
told  the  Randall  Commission  that  “as¬ 
sistance  should  be  provided  to  enter¬ 
prises,  communities,  and  employees 
affected  by  reduction  in  import  restric¬ 
tions  where  it  is  needed  to  help  them 
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adjust  to  dislocation,”  although  in  his 
proposal  Mr.  Coleman  emphasized  assist¬ 
ance  that  would  permit  avoidance  of 
injury,  where  possible,  rather  than 
straight  indemnification  against  injury. 

The  Randall  Commission  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  against  special  Government  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance.  However,  one  member 
of  the  Commission,  United  Steelworkers 
President  David  McDonald,  formally 
proposed  assistance,  urging  that  “ade¬ 
quate  provision  be  made  in  the  law  for 
sharing  the  costs  of  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessitated  by  increased  im¬ 
ports.”  Mr.  McDonald’s  proposal 
focused  public  attention  on  the  problem; 
and  in  the  years  that  followed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  calling  for  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance,  including  one  that  I  cospon¬ 
sored — S.  3803,  in  the  86th  Congress — 
were  introduced  in  Congress.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  S.  3650,  introduced  in 
1954  by  then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy, 
which  the  sponsor  said  was  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  McDonald  proposal. 

In  1959  to  1960,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing, 
made  an  extensive  study  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  was  the  “enactment  of  adjust¬ 
ment  legislation  to  relieve  the  impact  of 
international  trade  policies  on  employees, 
businesses,  and  communities  adversely 
affected.”  The  minority  went  into  more 
detail,  stating  that  “we  see  no  reason 
why  a  relatively  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  vulnerable  to  import  com¬ 
petition  from  low-wage  countries  should 
be  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost 
of  national  adjustment  to  increased  im¬ 
ports,”  and  recommending  assistance  to 
firms  through  “loans,  tax  concessions  or 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  adjust  to 
new  lines  of  production,”  and  assistance 
to  workers  in  helping  them  to  move  to 
new  jobs  and  to  develop  new  skills. 

Under  the  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  11970,  workers  who  quali¬ 
fy  would  be  eligible  for,  first,  readjust¬ 
ment  allowances,  usually  amounting  to 
65  percent  of  the  worker’s  average  weekly 
wage,  but  in  no  case  more  than  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  average  manufactur¬ 
ing  wage,  for  up  to  52  weeks  for  all  work¬ 
ers,  with  provision  for  up  to  26  more 
weeks  for  a  worker  in  an  approved  train¬ 
ing  program,  or  a  possible  13  more  weeks 
for  workers  over  60  years  of  age  who  are 
not  getting  training;  second,  vocational 
education  and  training  to  help  workers 
hurt  by  imports  to  develop  higher  and 
different  skills;  and,  third,  relocation  al¬ 
lowances  to  pay  for  the  worker’s  and  his 
family’s  moving  expenses,  plus  a  lump¬ 
sum  payment  of  about  $230. 

Firms  which  are  hurt  by  import  com¬ 
petition  and  which  submit  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  proposal  reflecting  ef¬ 
forts  toward  self-help  and  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  their  workers  may 
qualify  for  technical  assistance,  loans, 
or  permission  to  carry  back  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  for  tax  purposes  to  5  years, 
rather  than  the  normal  3  years. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  special  provision  for 
situations  arising  out  of  national  policy. 
Congress  has  in  the  past  enacted  such 
programs  as  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  the 


reconversion  unemployment  benefits  for 
seamen,  unemployment  compensation 
for  certain  Korean  veterans,  reemploy¬ 
ment  rights  for  veterans,  and  hospital 
and  other  benefits  for  those  injured  in 
advancing  the  national  interest. 

Why  is  such  a  program  of  adjustment 
assistance  necessary  in  an  economy 
which  retains  the  dynamism  of  ours?  In 
the  first  place,  adjustment  assistance  is 
intended  to  be  complementary  to  the 
escape-clause  provisions  and  the  staging 
requirements  also  provided  in  the  bill. 
Second,  adjustment  assistance  is  a  more 
adaptable  and  flexible  tool  for  adjusting 
to  trade  situations  than  anything  here¬ 
tofore  proposed. 

In  cases  where  industrywide  injury 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  tax 
relief,  adjustment  assistance  can  be 
given  to  individual  firms  and  groups  of 
workers  who  may  be  genuinely  injured. 
With  various  kinds  of  assistance  avail¬ 
able,  a  particular  program  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  special  needs  of  the  firms 
and  workers  who  may  be  affected.  At 
the  same  time,  assistance  can  be  given 
in  one  area,  without  affecting  our  over¬ 
all  trade  policy,  and  without  inviting 
retaliatory  action  from  abroad.  The 
program,  above  all,  directly  promotes  \ 
what  Secretary  Hodges  called  a  “con-  j 
structive  response  to  the  challenge  of 
import  competition.” 

The  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  important  in  pointing  up  v 
the  fact  that  adjustment  assistance  is 
not  a  dole  or  a  subsidy.  Neither  is  the 
program  expected  to  be  very  large.  The 
best  estimates  are  that  it  will  affect  per¬ 
haps  18,000  workers  a  year,  or  90,000 
over  a  5-year  period.  Furthermore, 
maximum  use  will  be  made  of  existing 
agencies  in  providing  assistance,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  fears  about  an  expand¬ 
ing  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  will  assist  the 
United  States  in  meeting  the  new  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  I 
have  emphasized  my  belief  that  this  is 
truly  a  “fair  trade”  act,  one  which  will 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  trade 
barriers  and  restrictions  all  over  the 
world.  I  believe  the  bill  is  fair  in  what 
it  attempts  to  do  for  American  industry, 
for  American  labor,  for  American  agri¬ 
culture,  and,  indeed,  for  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  United  States  is  often 
reminded  of  its  special  responsibilities 
of  leadership.  I  believe  we  are  here  pro¬ 
viding  an  instrument  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  exercise  of  that  leadership  of  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  we  meet 
and  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  inducing  clause  of 
section  252(a)  which  would  strike  the 
word  “unjustifiably”  and  reinsert  the 
word  “unjustifiable”  before  the  phrase 
“foreign  import  restrictions,”  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  subsection.  This 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  returning 
to  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

The  change  was  made  in  the  House 
bill  not  with  any  intent  to  change  the 
substance  of  the  inducing  clause  but 
rather  as  a  clarification  of  its  language. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
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the  inducing  clause  contains  three  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  alternative,  in  any  one  of 
which  the  President  is  required  to  take 
the  action  specified  in  the  three  subpara¬ 
graphs  of  section  252(a) ,  including  para¬ 
graph  3,  which  is  Senator  Williams’ 
amendment.  If,  as  in  the  committee’s 
bill,  the  word  “unjustifiable”  or  “unjusti¬ 
fiably”  is  used  to  modify  only  one  of 
these  three  alternatives,  the  other  two 
alternative  clauses  can  be  read  to  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  act  even  though 
the  restrictions  in  question  are  legiti¬ 
mate  and  justifiable.  This  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
paragraph  2  of  section  252(a),  which 
prohibits  the  President  from  negotiating 
U.S.  concessions  in  order  to  obtain 
the  reduction  in  any  foreign  import 
restriction  which  is  the  subject  of 
that  subsection.  The  intent  of  this  para¬ 
graph  is  clearly  only  to  make  the  pro¬ 
hibition  apply  to  bargaining  for  the 
reduction  of  unjustifiable  restrictions. 

By  the  reinsertion  of  the  word  “un¬ 
justifiable”  to  modify  the  import  restric-1 
tions  which  are  the  subject  of  section 
252(a),  it  will  be  clear  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  section  252(b),  the  President  is 
fully  armed  to  take  action  against  for¬ 
eign  import  restrictions  which  are  il¬ 
legitimate,  by  virtue  of  being  inconsist¬ 
ent  with,  or  contrary  to,  international 
agreements  like  the  GATT  and  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  Senator  Douglas’  amendment,  the 
new  section  252(c),  on  the  other  hand, 
authorizes  action  against  unreasonable 
import  restrictions,  that  is,  restrictions 
which,  though  they  may  be  legally 
justifiable,  unreasonably  impose  a  sub¬ 
stantial  burden  upon  U.S.  com¬ 
merce.  Taken  together,  sections  252 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  will  thereby  pro¬ 
vide  a  formidable  array  of  powers  which 
the  President  can  invoke,  if  he  sees  fit, 
to  attempt  to  induce  the  reduction  or  re¬ 
moval  of  both  illegal  and  legal  but  rea¬ 
sonable  import  restrictions  which  bur¬ 
den  U.S.  commerce  abroad. 

Accordingly,  consistent  with  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  intention  but  in  the  light  of  a 
more  careful  reading  of  the  inducing 
clause  of  section  252(a),  I  believe  that 
this  amendment,  returning  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill,  is  a  necessary 
one.  Since  it  effects  no  substantive 
change  and  is  merely  in  the  nature  of 
a  technical  amendment,  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted  in  conference. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  third  reading  of 
the  bill  came  earlier  than  I  had  antici¬ 
pated,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  section  252(a)  :  Page  20, 
line  24,  insert  “unjustifiable”  before  “foreign 
import  restrictions”. 

Page  21,  line  1,  strike,  “unjustifiably”.  4-/ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  one  should  record  his  impressions 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  trade 
bill  and  give  his  reasons  for  support  of 
same. 

No  one  knows  what  will  be  the  impact 
of  this  trade  bill  on  both  the  major  and 
minor  segments  of  our  economy.  I  am 
certain  it  will  in  some  respects  be  up- 
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setting,  and  will  cause  special  burdens  to 
many  segments  of  our  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life. 

However  great  these  burdens  may 
prove  to  be,  I  am  also  certain  that  the 
sufferings  and  burdens  will  be  worse, 
should  we  fail  to  act  at  all. 

Substantial  changes  are  rapidly  coming 
about  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
world.  New  trade  problems  and  possi¬ 
bilities  come  with  each  passing  month. 
To  a  degree,  this  legislation  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  meeting  these  new  conditions — 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  necessary 
experiment. 

Tremendous  power  will,  be  vested  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government 
in  devising  and  administering  the  far- 
reaching  trade  policies  which  will  evolve 
from  this  measure.  I  vote  to  grant  this 
power  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  new  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  major  point  to  always  remember  is 
that  to  meet  changing  conditions  we  have 
to  negotiate  with  other  nations.  Our 
present  trade  bill  law  has  expired  and  it 
is  necessary  that  we  pass  some  bill  in 
order  to  have  a  method  or  authority  for 
negotiating  agreements  with  others. 

Another  very  significant  point  is  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  measure 
will  depend  so  much  upon  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  applies  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  every  section  thereof. 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  administration 
to  favor  one  area  of  the  country  and  to 
penalize  another.  The  executive  depart¬ 
ment  will  certainly  be  on  trial  in  this 
respect. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  utmost  effort  will 
be  made  by  all  those  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  bill  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  enactment  of 
this  far-reaching  measure. 

In  addition  thereto,  it  is  implicit  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  that  it  shall  be 
reviewed  by  Congress  in  view  of  expe¬ 
riences  gained  by  its  operation. 


NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  TO  BRING 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  THE 
TREATY  OP  FRIENDSHIP,  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENT,  AND  NAVIGATION 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA  AND  THE  GRAND 
DUCHY  OP  LUXEMBOURG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership — and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — to  call  up, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  trade  bill,  the  Treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Establishment,  and  Navigation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  There 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
treaty,  and  we  suggest  that  Senators  re¬ 
main  in  the  Chamber  to  vote  on  it. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  through  in¬ 
ternational  trade  agreements  and 


through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  like 
a  good  many  other  Senators,  I  am  about 
to  vote  for  the  so-called  trade  measure 
because  I  see  hope  in  it,  but  still  with 
some  reluctance  because  of  some  of  its 
very  far-reaching  provisions.  I  see  hope 
in  it,  because  we  all  know  that  the  cus¬ 
tomary  channels  of  trade,  which  have 
existed  in  somewhat  the  same  form  for 
decades  or  even  centuries,  are  rapidly 
changing  and  are  subject  to  additional 
change. 

I  realize  that  in  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Common  Market  and  other  conditions 
known  to  all  of  us  there  must  be  more 
flexible  machinery  accorded  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  prompt  and  effective  dealing 
with  trade  problems  than  anything  now 
provided  under  current  law.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  voting  for  the  bill,  though  with 
some  reservations,  and  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  act — which 
will  be  the  real  test  of  its  effectiveness — 
the  administration  shall  be  vigorous  and 
shall  be  insistent  upon  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  American  labor  in  those  many 
instances  in  which  I  think  those  great 
groups  will  be  entitled  to  very  real  rec¬ 
ognition  as  the  act  comes  into  operation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  very  sensible  statement  he  is 
making  on  the  bill.  I  think  he  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  many  Senators  who 
support  the  measure.  We  all  have  very 
serious  reservations  about  what  might 
happen  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  but 
when  one  looks  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  and  sees  the  Common  Market  com¬ 
ing  into  being,  I  think  one  must  realize 
that  we  are  confronted  in  the  Senate 
with  no  alternative  course  of  action  to 
follow  than  to  enact  legislation  giving 
to  the  President  appropriate  power  to 
act.  A  failure  to  do  so  would  be  to  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  ignore  the 
problem  we  face  in  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

Therefore,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed  out, 
whether  the  bill  is  an  effective  tool  in 
furthering  American  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  will  depend  upon  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  vote  the  bill 
will  receive  in  the  Senate  today  will  in¬ 
dicate  this  mandate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  indicate  that 
we  expect  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  act  in 
order  at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  American  business,  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
comments.  I  know  that  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  is  at  least  one  thing  which 
is  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  because  we 
have  been  together  in  many  negotiations 
heretofore,  both  under  the  preceding  ad¬ 


ministration  and  under  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  we  have  felt  that 
there  was  not  sufficiently  aggressive  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  rights  of  that  large 
segment  of  American  agriculture  which 
produces  and  markets  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  the  products  of  those 
agricultural  commodities,  which  are  so 
very  perishable,  which  are  not  price  sup¬ 
ported,  and  which  have  depended  here¬ 
tofore  largely  upon  foreign  markets  to 
absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  am  hopeful  for  a  much  more  aggres¬ 
sive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
generally,  and  .particularly  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  in  protecting  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  producers  of  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  I 
have  mentioned,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
to  permit  them  to  reach  their  traditional 
foreign  markets  and  to  build  themselves 
greater  in  those  markets.  Insofar  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned, 
we  have  had  from  that  Department 
much  more  friendly  treatment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  problem  we  face  involves  not  merely 
the  matter  of  tariffs,  since  there  are 
other  barriers  which  are  even  more 
formidable  than  tariffs,  such  as  quotas, 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  all  the 
systems  and  devices  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  and  which  likely  will 
be  used  in  the  future  to  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  American  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  industry  to  enter  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  other  markets  throughout  the 
world? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  To  the  factors  which  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  there  should  be  added  the 
differences  in  exchange,  which  have 
proved  to  be  quite  a  hurdle  with  respect 
to  the  rebuilding  by  our  vegetable  and 
fruit  industries  of  the  markets  which 
they  had  before  World  War  II  and  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  reestablish,  in 
spite  of  the .  fact  that  they  have  spent 
large  sums  of  their  own  money,  both  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  developing  the  markets 
they  then  had  and  since  the  war  in  the 
effort  to  reestablish  those  markets. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  vigorous 
and  aggressive  administration  of  the  act 
in  all  those  fields.  I  think  particularly  of 
the  industries  which  I  have  mentioned, 
which  are  not  price  supported  and  which 
_  can  legitimately  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  more  help  in  the  matter 
of  getting  over  the  foreign  quotas  and 
getting  over  the  other  restrictions  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  heartily  concur  in 
the  Senator’s  reference  to  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  currency.  The  currency  problem 
hit  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Northwest 
particularly  hard.  It  has  hit  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  South.  I  refer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  Canada,  since  the  Canadian 
dollar  has  been  devalued. 
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I  think  the  message  to  the  President, 
when  we  finally  vote  on  this  measure  in 
the  Senate,  is  that  we  hope  and  antici¬ 
pate  that  he  will  look  at  the  problem  in 
broad  perspective,  not  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  tariffs,  but  also  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  the  other  devices  used  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  our  commerce, 
agriculture  and  industry  to  properly 
compete  in  world  markets, 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  for  what  I  think  is  a  common- 
sense  analysis  of  the  problem  we  face. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  I  think  we  are  taking  the 
only  reasonable  action  we  can  take.  We 
must  give  the  President  full  power.  It 
is  up  to  the  administration  to  utilize  the 
tools  wisely  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
own  national  objectives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  this 
one  relatively  small  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  though  it  is  very  large  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  produce  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  perishable  crops,  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  if  I  may,  to  the  amendment 
in  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate,  which 
is  found  as  a  part  of  section  252.  It  be¬ 
gins  as  follows: 

(a)  Whenever  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made 
to  the  United  States,  unjustifiably  oppress 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  word  “shall” — 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act,  impose  du¬ 
ties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  prod- 
TS  ats  of  any  foreign  country  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  establishing  or  maintaining  such  for¬ 
eign  import  restrictions  against  United  States 
agricultural  products,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment  or 
obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import 
restrictions  and  to  provide  access  for  United 
States  agricultural  products  to  the  markets 
of  such  country  or  instrumentality  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  commit¬ 
tee  meant  in  the  use  of  the  word  “in¬ 
strumentality”  such  organizations  of 
states  as  the  Common  Market  and  other 
similar  organizations  that  have  arisen 
or  that  may  arise. 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  for  his  insistence  upon  the 
inclusion  of  the  amendment.  Though 
not  precisely  in  its  final  form,  yet  in  a 
form  which  will  carry  out  the  objective 
sought.  Representing  in  part  those  who 
produce  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this 
Nation,  and  having  cooperated  with 
Senators  with  similar  groups  of  constitu¬ 
ents  in  numerous  other  States,  we  believe 
that,  in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
we  have  given  to  the  Executive  a  tool 
with  which  he  can  much  better  serve. 
We  hope  he  will  use  it  to  serve  much 
more  aggressively  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
of  our  Nation.  They  should  include,  of 
course,  the  producers  of  other  highly 
perishable  agricultural  products,  such  as 
poultry  and  other  perishables,  which  re¬ 
ceive  no  price  supports.  They  must  be 


marketed  quickly  and  carefully.  We 
have  every  confidence  now  that  they  will 
receive  the  vigorous  attention  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  the  various  departments 
that  deal  with  this  subject  in  reestablish¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  our  markets  abroad. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  from  States 
which  produce  these  commodities  in 
large  exportable  quantities  will  be  hop¬ 
ing — as  I  hope — that  the  provision  will 
prove  to  be  an  effective  tool  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  protection  to  those  products  than 
they  have  had  and,  above  all,  more  effec¬ 
tive  representation  from  the  executive 
department,  the  State  Department,  and 
even  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  been  uniformly  friendly  and 
helpful. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  re¬ 
marks.  I  agree  completely  with  his 
analysis  of  the  amendment  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  those  engaged  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  For  the  first  time  we  are 
arming  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  adequate  authority  to  give 
proper  protection  to  the  export  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  products.  I  consider 
this  amendment  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Senate  accepted  that 
provision  in  substance  as  the  committee 
approved  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend.  I  again  congratulate 
him  warmly.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  producers  of  all  highly 
perishable  crops  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  talking  not  only  about  chickens 
from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  or  citrus 
products  from  Florida  or  citrus  products 
from  Arizona  and  California.  I  refer 
also  to  the  deciduous  crops  grown  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  I  refer  to 
agricultural  products  grown  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  in  Virginia,  in  New  York, 
and  in  various  other  areas.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  producers  of  prunes  and 
other  dried  fruits.  I  am  talking  about 
the  producers  of  the  very  fine  canning 
peach  which  is  produced  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  but  particularly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

We  have  had  a  hard  road  to  travel. 
I  see  some  friends  here  from  States  in 
which  cherries  are  produced.  I  see  Sen¬ 
ators  representing  States  in  which  milk 
products  are  produced.  We  have  had  a 
hard  road  to  travel  since  World  War  II, 
because  there  has  not  been  the  aggres¬ 
sive  representation  for  which  we  have 
hoped. 

I  now  express  the  view  that  with  the 
new  tool  which  we  are  providing  we  shall 
be  entitled  to  more  aggressive  represen¬ 
tation,  and  that  we  shall  get  more  ef¬ 
fective  results. 

I  yield  again  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  again  I  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  The  amendment  was  not  di¬ 
rected  to  provide  protection  to  just  one 
segment  of  American  agriculture.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  a  primary  interest  in  the 
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amendment  as  it  would  affect  the  export 
of  poultry  and  certain  other  commodities 
produced  in  our  State.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  broad  in  its  language.  It  covers 
all  agricultural  commodities  as  they  are 
produced  in  any  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  for  his  quite 
correct  remarks. 

On  a  slightly  different  aspect  of  the 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
section  353,  which  is  a  very  great  de¬ 
parture  from  anything  that  the  Congress 
has  ever  done  before  by  way  of  granting 
power  to  the  Executive  in  the  field  of 
trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  353.  Additional  Authority  To  Increase 
Tariffs  and  Impose  Quotas. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
to  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
States — 

(1)  the  increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  neces¬ 
sary, 

(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such  ar¬ 
ticle  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty) 
at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  and 

(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  section,  if  an- 
plied  other  than  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry  and  other  than  for 
retaliation,  if  such  is  needed  against 
those  who  would  impose  upon  us,  would 
be  an  unthinkable  addition  to  our  body 
of  legislative  law.  I  call  attention  only 
briefly  to  the  fact  that,  among  other 
things,  the  President  would  be  allowed 
under  this  section,  which  is  a  Senate 
amendment,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  when  he  finds  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  proclaim  "(2)  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  (if  it  is  not  other¬ 
wise  subject  to  duty)  at  such  rate  as  he 
finds  necessary.” 

In  other  words,  in  instances  in  which 
Congress  had  not  found  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  heretofore,  the  provision  would  al¬ 
low  the  President  to  create  a  tariff. 

Such  a  broad  grant  of  authority 
would  be,  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  ' 
without  understanding  of  its  limitations, 
such  an  obstruction  and  such  a  hurdle 
that  I  could  not  cross  it  in  voting  for  the 
bill.  I  understand  from  discussing  the 
provision  with  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  from  the  debate  that  it  is  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  prc'  .on  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  as  retaliation  against 
those  who  would  impose  on  American 
industry  in  those  extreme  cases  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  early  part  of  this  : 
section.  I  wish  the  legislative  history  to  ■ 
show  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  could  not 
support  the  bill,  including  that  section, 
except  upon  his  understanding  that  it  is 
in  the  bill  solely  as  a  defensive  tool,  for 
the  protection  of  American  industry,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  labor,  and  solely  to  be  used 
when  strong  opposing  methods  are  re¬ 
quired,  when  others  try  to  impose  upon 
us  and  upon  our  products. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope — and  I  am  sure 
every  other  Senator  hopes — that  the 
bill,  including  the  two  sections  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  other  broad  and 
generous  grants  of  power,  will  be  wisely 
used  and  vigorously  used,  and  will  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  building  the 
strength  of  American  foreign  trade  and 
to  keeping  that  strength  on  as  high  a 
level  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
previously  agreed  upon  for  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  having  arrived, 
the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  question  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart],  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
ium],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent,  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  as  required 
by  Texas  law. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber¬ 
ger].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[No.  268  Leg.] 

YEAS — 78 


Aiken 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Hart 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hickey 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hill 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Holland 

Pell 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Case. 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Church 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McNamara 

NAYS— 8 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Bottum 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Morse 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Murphy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  be  printed  with  the 

amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered; 
and  that  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  all  necessary  techni¬ 
cal  and  clerical  changes  and  corrections, 
including  corrections  in  section,  sub¬ 
section,  and  so  forth,  designations,  and 
cross  references  thereto. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

[■V 


\  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

\Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
today  and  also  for  tomorrow,  if  he 
caminform  us  about  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed,  Virst,  to  consideration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship,  Establishment,  and  Navi-y 
gationyBetween  the  United  States  ana 
Luxembourg.  / 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  Lo 
have  theySenate  take  up,  thereafter,  the 
conference  report  on  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue  measure,  which,  as  Senators 
know,  hasy  now  been  passed  by  /both 
Houses.  I  understand  that  the  conferees 
have  agreed\to  the  House  version J 
After  thaty  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
Senate  take  up  the  Quincy  protect  bill, 
in  which  they  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  interested.  / 

It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up,  after  that,  the  aqdarium  bill, 
Calendar  No.  1741,  House  bitl  8181. 

That  may  be  enough  fop  the  session 
today,  unless  there  is  time  to  take  up 
some  of  the  measures  ory  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection. 

Tomorrow  the  leadership  will  decide 
when  to  have  the  Senate  take  up  the 
Cuban  resolution,  wlWh  I  understand 
was  reported  today  byYthe  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  X 

It  is  hoped  that  at  some  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  comply  withy  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from/  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  to  reach  the  so- 
called  maritime  pills,  which  are  piling 
up  rapidly  for  want  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  those  two/Senators.  y 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  \ike  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  he  antici¬ 
pates  a  late  session  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not.\ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that.  /  y 

I  should/like  to  ask  when  they  inde¬ 
pendent  offices  appropriation  billy  con¬ 
ference  report  may  be  brought  to  the 
floor.  /  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  try  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  information  later,  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  onto  make  an  announcement  aboflt 
it.  But  at  the  moment  I  do  not  know; 
and  at  the  moment  I  do  not  see  in  the 
Chamber  the  chairman  of  the  subcomA 
mi  t  tee.  y 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  whether 
it /is  the  intention  to  have  the  confer- 
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eiice  report  on  House  bill  10  taken  up 
soo  . 

MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  it  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
House  either  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  after  that  to 
have  it  taken  up  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


EXECU1 


Mr.  MANSFIEL 
move  that  the  Serikte  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  Treaty  of  FNendship,  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  Navigation.  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  ah,d  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to\  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consideration  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT,  AND  NAVIGATION, 
WITH  LUXEMBOURG 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the/ 
treaty  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  was  reported  unanimously  f/om 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee/ The 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sbmkman], 
is  prepared  to  explain  the  treaty  briefly, 
and  there  will  be  a  yea-aml-nay  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  ratification. 

I  now  ask  unanimou/ consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment, 
and  Navigation  /Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lux/nbourg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  Treaty,  Executive  B  (87th 
Cong./u  sess.) ,  of  Friendship,  Establish¬ 
ment/  and  Navigation  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  was  read 
'ie  second  time,  as  follows: 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment,  and 
Navigation  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg  * 


E  SESSION 

Mr.  President,  I 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  desirous  for 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  traditionally  existing  between  their  two 
countries  and  of  encouraging  closer  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  relations  between  the 
two  peoples,  and  being  cognizant  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  may  be  made  toward  these 
ends  by  arrangements  specifying  mutually 
accorded  rights  and  privileges  and  promot¬ 
ing  mutually  advantageous  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  and  investments,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establish¬ 
ment  and  Navigation,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries, 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  His  Excellency  Mr.  James  W.  Wine, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Luxembourg,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg:  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Mr.  Eugene  Schaus,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  having  communicated  to  each 
spther  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good 
id  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Morris  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  chief  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

Marjorie  McKenzie  Lawson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New .  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York;  and 

Inzer  B.  Wyatt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

W.  Willard  Wirtz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor. 


ARTICLE  I 

EaSh  Contracting  Party  shall  at  all  t/nes 
accormequitable  treatment  and  effective pro¬ 
tection  \p  the  persons,  property,  enterprises, 
rights  ami  interests  of  nationals  /id  com¬ 
panies  of  the  other  Party. 


ARTICLE  H 


1.  Nationals  Nif  either  Contracting  Party 
shall,  subject  to.  the  laws /relating  to  the 
entry,  sojourn  anil  establ/hment  of  aliens, 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  to  travu/ therein  freely,  and 
to  reside  and  establim\themselves  at  places 
of  their  choice.  N/ion&ls  of  either  Party 
shall  in  particular/e  permitted  to  enter  the 
territories  of  th/other  Party  and  to  reside 
therein: 

(a)  for  th/purposes  of  carrying  on  trade 
between  th/two  countries  and  Sfigaging  in 
related  co/mercial  activities;  or 

(b)  fo/ the  purpose  of  developin^yand  di¬ 
recting/the  operations  of  an  enterprise  in 
whicl/they  have  invested,  or  are  actively  in 
the / process  of  investing,  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital. 

/2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  and  national^ 
fol  third  countries  en  route  to  or  from  the 
territories  of  such  Party  shall,  subject  to 
the  reservation  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
article,  be  accorded  freedom  of  transit  for 
themselves  and  their  baggage  through  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  by  the  routes 
most  convenient  for  international  transit. 
In  particular,  they  shall  be  free  from  re¬ 
quirements  that  entail  unnecessary  delays 
and  impediments.  They  shall  be  subject, 
however,  to  regulations  with  respect  to  their 
baggage  that  are  applicable  to  aliens  gener¬ 
ally  in  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  transit 
privilege. 

3.  Nationals  of  either  Party,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  shall  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience;  and  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  hold  religious  services,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  at  suitable  places  of  their 
choice. 


4.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  to  gather  information  material  for  dis¬ 
semination  to  the  public  abroad,  and  shall 
enjoy  freedom  of  transmission  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  for  publication  by  the  press, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures  and  other 
means;  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
municate  freely  with  other  persons  inside 


and  outside  such  territories  by  mail,  tele¬ 
graph  and  other  means  open  to  generj* 
public  use. 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  a/icle 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  either/Party 
to  apply  measures  that  are  nece/ary  to 
maintain  public  order  and  protect  pne  public 
health,  morals  and  safety. 


article  in 


1.  Nationals  of  either  Contracting  Party 
within  the  territories  of  the/ther  Party  shall 
be  accorded  full  legal  and  judicial  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  persons,  eights  and  interests. 
Such  nationals  shall  be  free  from  molesta¬ 
tion  and  shall  receive  constant  protection, 
in  no  case  less  thajr  that  required  by  inter¬ 
national  law. 

2.  To  this  end  they  shall  in  particular 
have  right  of  access,  on  the  same  basis  and 
on  the  same /onditions  as  nationals  of  such 
other  Part/to  the  courts  of  justice  and  ad- 
ministratj/e  tribunals  and  agencies  in  all 
degrees  el  jurisdiction  and  shall  have  right 
to  the/ervices  of  competent  persons  of  their 
choic 

3/The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
o/the  present  article  shall  extend  and  apply 
the  same  manner  to  companies.  It  is 
understood,  moreover,  that  the  right  of  such 
access  shall  be  enjoyed  without  any  require¬ 
ment  of  registration  or  domestication: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  Luxembourg  companies 
not  engaged  in  activities  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  United  States  com¬ 
panies  not  established  in  the  territories  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

4.  If  a  national  of  either  Party  is  taken 
into  custody  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  the  nearest  consular  represen¬ 
tative  of  his  country  shall  on  the  demand 
of  such  national  be  immediately  notified  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  such  national  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Such  national  shall: 

(a)  receive  reasonable  and  humane  treat¬ 
ment,  in  no  case  less  than  that  required  by 
international  law; 

(b)  be  formally  and  immediately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  charges  against  him;  and 

(c)  be  brought  to  trial  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  the  proper  preparation  of 
his  defense,  for  which  he  shall  enjoy  all 
reasonable  means,  including  the  services  of 
compentent  counsel. 

5.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
^companies  of  either  Party  located  within 

te  territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  not 
b&.  subject  to  searches  or  measures  other 
than  those  permitted  by  law  and  in  execu¬ 
tion's^  law.  Official  searches  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  such  premises  and  their  contents, 
when  necessary,  shall  be  made  according 
to  law  ami  with  careful  regard  for  the  con¬ 
venience  ofythe  occupants  and  the  conduct 
of  business. 


6.  Contracts,  entered  into  between  na¬ 
tionals  and  companies  of  either  Party  anc 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Party 
that  provide  for  the\ettlement  by  arbitratior 
of  controversies,  shaiV  not  be  deemed  unen¬ 
forceable  within  the  territories  of  such  othei 
Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place 
designated  for  the  arbitration  proceedings 
is  outside  such  territories Nar  that  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  one  or  more  of \he  arbitrators 
is  not  that  of  such  other  Pairv.  No  award 
duly  rendered  pursuant  to  an\  such  con¬ 
tract,  and  final  enforceable  under \he  laws  of 
the  place  where  rendered,  shall  bk  deemed 
invalid  and  denied  effective  mean^,  of  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  authorities  of  eitheATarty 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  Where 
such  award  was  rendered  is  outside  the  ter._ 
torles  of  such  Party  or  that  the  nationality 
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certain  USDA  employees  abuse  leave  n/ivilege's .  House  passed  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleareaNbill  to  further  restrict  employment 
of  children  in  agriculture.  Rep y/Aspinall  defended  his  committee's  action  on 
wilderness  bill.  Sen.  Curtis  criticized  effect\of  rail  strike  on  shipment  of 
)farm  products  in  Midwest.  Senate  committee  received  permission  to  report  pay  bill. 
Sen.  Engle  commended  Calif,  counties  four-point  program  to  aid  lumber  ;industry. 

Rep.  Cooley  commended  Secretary  Freeman  and  inserted  article. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Bv/a  vote  of  202  to  197,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
12391,  the  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  SeeNoigest  No.  167  for 
a  summary  of  this  bill.  pp.  18989-9014 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R,  11970,  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  18987 


3.  MIGRANT/LABOR.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "Granted  an 

open/rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate,  on  S.  1123,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor \tandards 

kctyof  1938,  to, extend  the  child  labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  _ 

epjployed  in  agriculture,"  and  that  the  committee  "Denied  a  rule  on  S.  112*  to 
rovide  for  the  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  worker^ 
p.  D873 


-  2  - 


4. 


7. 


[GRATORY  BIRDS.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report 
?ut  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  3504,  to  provide  for  alterm 
representation  of  secretarial  officers  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  p.  D873 


5.  WILDERNESS.  Rep.  Aspinall  defended  his  committee’s  action  on  H.  R.  776, /the 


wilderness  bill,  and  said,  ”  ...  the  extremists  have  ...  created  an  atmosphere 
which  mak\s  impossible  the  enactment  of  any  wilderness  legislation  during  this 
Congress. "\pp.  19079-82 


6.  TRANSPORTATION^  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  320,  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  ikct  so  as  to  permit  State  commissions  to  grant  the  right  to 
motor  common  carriers  operating  within  a  single  State  to  engage  in  interstate 
or  foreign  operatWs  within  the  State  (H.  Rept.  2439).  pp./L3987-8,  19105 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963,  By  a  vote  of  249  to  A. 44,  passed  with 
amendment  this  bill,  Hv  R.  13175.  This  bill  includes  $225,000,000  for  develop¬ 
ment  grants,  $30,000,000.  for  investment  guaranties,  $52o,000,000  for  Alliance 
for  Progress,  $775,000,000  for  development  loans,  $52/000,000  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and $2,000 ,000  for  th^  International  Monetary  Fund.  pp.  19030-68 

(w j  jzn  amendments ) 

8.  LAW;  COURTS.  Concurred  in  thAdenate  amendments/  t/  H.  R.  1960,  to  make  it 
possible  to  bring  actions  against  Government  officials  and  agencies  in  U.  S. 
district  courts  outside  D.  C. ,  which,  because  of  certain  existing  limitations 
on  jurisdiction  and  venue,  may  no^  be  brought/only  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  D.  C.  pp.  18988-9 


9.  EDUCATION.  By  a  vote  of  214  to  136,  recommitted  with  instructions  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.  R.  8900,  the  proposed  College  Academic  Facilities  and 
Student  Assistance  Act.  pp.  19015-30 


10.  MINERALS.  Received  the  conference  reports  oh  H.  R.  8134,  to  effect  a  statutory 
withdrawal  of  certain  former  Tayio/  Grazing  Act  lands  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. ,  fron 
all  forms  of  entry  under  the  public  land  lawsVa.  Rept.  2451),  and  R.  R.  10566, 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly  disposition  of  mineral  interests  in 
certain  public  lands  in  Pima  Cdunty,  Ariz.  (H.  Rept.  2452).  pp.  10969-70, 
19105  /  \  j 

Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  11266,  to  extend  to  Alaska  the 
provisions  governing  the  afsposition  of  public  landsNinder  the  townsite  laws  sc 
as  to  permit  tracts  of  land  in  Alaska  to  be  sold  subject  to  a  reservation  of 
the  U.  S.  of  coal,  oil, /and  gas.  This  bill  will  now  be\sent  to  the  President, 
p.  19073 


11.  CLAIMS.  Received  frrnn  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  to  pay 
claim  and  judgments  against  the  U.  S.  (H.  Doc.  553)X  p.  19u)5 


12. 


RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1023,  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and/maintenance  of  additional  features  of  the  Talent  division  of  the 
Rogue  River  Basin  reclamation  project.  Ore.  This  bill  will  now  beX^ent  to  the 
President .  /p.  19070 

Passed  As  reported  H.  R.  7811,  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Crooked 
River  Federal  reclamation  project  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  additional 
lands,  /and  S.  1060,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  construct XoperatJ 
and  maintain  the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit  of  the  Okanogan- Similkameen  division, 
Chie/  Joseph  Dam  project.  Wash.  pp.  19070-2 


13.  GO/ERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  Rep.  Dawson  submitted  the  24th  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  (H.  Rept.  2440).  p.  19105 
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H.R.  5r44.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  and  the  payment  for  individual  In¬ 
dian  and  tkibal  lands  of  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  required 
by  the  United'States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  others  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5165.  An  act  tc\provide  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  and  the  payment  for  individual  In¬ 
dian  and  tribal  lands  >of  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Reservation  in  Soum  Dakota,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  t\e  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  thesMissouri  River, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not, 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quort 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^fiove 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  ana  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  ansyrer  to  their 
names : 


Bass,  N.H. 

[Roll  No.  2341 
Harsha  / 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Hebert  / 

Riley 

Blitch 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bromwell 

Hull  / 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buckley 

Kearns  / 

Rousselot 

Celler 

KowahfKi 

St.  Germain 

Curtin 

McDonough 

Saund 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McSween 

Scranton 

Davis, 

Mj?Vey 

Shipley 

James  C. 

Magnuson 

Sikes 

Davis,  Tenn. 

/Martin,  Mass. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dawson 

/  Merrow 

Smith,  Miss. 

Diggs  / 

Moeller 

Spence 

Dooley  / 

Morris 

Thompson,  La. 

Doyle  / 

Morrison 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

Moulder 

Weis 

Fino  / 

Norrell 

Whalley 

Garland 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Gray/ 

Pilcher 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in\yes- 
terday’s  Record,  September  19,  on  roll¬ 
call  No.  229,  page  18838,  I  am  recorded 
as  being  absent.  I  was  present  anc 
answered  to  my  name,  and  I  ask  unan-N 
imous  consent  that  the  'permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  an  act  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  King  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Boggs,  Keogh,  Mason,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Baker. 


INTRASTATE  MOTOR  CARRIERS  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  320)  to  amend  the  provisions 
contained  in  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  concerning  registration  of 
State  certificates  whereby  a  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2439) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
'20)  to  amend  the  provisions  contained  in 
rt  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con¬ 
ceding  registration  of  State  certificates 
wheteby  a  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
may  \ngage  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  Vithin  a  State,  having  met,  after  full, 
and  f  red  conference,  have  agreed  to  recor 
mend  anck  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  rollows: 

That  the  SJenate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  Vmendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  s\me  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  jnatter  proposer!  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment,  insert  the 
following;  “That  paragraph  A)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  5M6  oy  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amende/  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followhfg\ ‘Pending  the  de¬ 
termination  of  any  SiichXapplication  the 
continuance  of  sucli  operation  shall  be 
lawful.' 

“Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  s^stion  206  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  /nd  thereof  the  foildying  new 
paragraphs;  /  \ 

“  ‘(6)  On/nd  after  the  date  of  theVnact- 
ment  of  this  paragraph  no  certificate  or-pub- 
lic  convenience  and  necessity  under  \his 
part  shall  be  required  for  operations  in  inte¬ 
state  of  foreign  commerce  by  a  common  car 
Tier  by  motor  vehicle  operating  solely  within'' 
a  J/?Sle  State  and  not  controlled  by,  con- 
t /filing,  or  under  a  common  control  with 
y  carrier  engaged  in  operations  outside 
'such  State,  if  such  carrier  has  obtained  from 
the  commission  of  such  State  authorized  to 
issue  such  certificates,  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  motor 
vehicle  common  carrier  operations  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce  and  such  certificate  recites 
that  it  was  issued  after  notice  to  interested 
persons  through  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  filing  of  the  application  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  applicant  also  to  engage 
in  transportation  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  within  the  limits  of  the  intrastate 
authority  granted,  that  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  interested  persons  to 
be  heard,  that  the  State  commission  has  duly 
considered  the  question  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  operations  and  has 
found  that  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  that  the  carrier  authorized  to  en¬ 
gage  in  intrastate  operations  also  be  author¬ 
ized  to  engage  in  operations  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  within  limits  which  do  not 
exceed  the  scope  of  the  intrastate  operations 
authorized  to  be  conducted.  Such  opera¬ 
tions  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
shall,  however,  be  subject  to  all  other  appli¬ 
cable  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  hereunder.  Such  rights  to 
engage  in  operations  in  interstate  or  foreign 


commerce  shall  be  evidenced  by  appropriate 
certificates  of  registration  issued  by  the  Con /- 
mission  which  shall  be  valid  only  so  lons/is 
the  holder  is  a  carrier  engaged  in  operations 
solely  within  a  single  State,  not  controlled 
by,  controlling,  or  under  a  common/control 
with  a  carrier  engaged  in  operation  outside 
such  State,  and  except  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  5  and  in  the  conditions  andTimitations 
stated  herein,  may  be  transferred  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissmfa,  but  may  not 
be  transferred  apart  from  the  transfer  of  the 
corresponding  intrastate  Certificate,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  intrastate  certificate  without 
the  interstate  or  foreign  rights  shall  termi¬ 
nate  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  Trie  termination,  restric¬ 
tion  in  scope,  or/suspenslon  of  the  intra¬ 
state  certificate/  shall  on  the  180th  day 
thereafter  terminate  or  similarly  re¬ 
strict  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  unless  the  intrastate  cer¬ 
tificate  sh/il  have  been  renewed,  reissued,  or 
reinstate;/ or  the  restrictions  removed  within 
said  one  hundred  eighty-day  period.  Such 
rights/hall  be  subject  to  suspension  or  ter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  governing  the 
s/spension  and  termination  of  certificates 
;sued  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  impose  reasonable  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  filing  with  it  of  certified  copies 
of  such  State  certificates  and  other  appropri¬ 
ate  statements  and  data,  and  compliance 
with  applicable  requirements  established  by 
and  under  the  authority  of  statutes  appli¬ 
cable  to  interstate  and  foreign  operations 
administered  by  the  Commission,  as  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  to  engaging  in  interstate  and 
foreign  operations  under  the  authority  of 
such  State  certificate.  In  accordance  with 
such  reasonable  rules  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  any  party  in  interest, 
who  or  which  opposed  in  the  State  com¬ 
mission  proceeding  the  authorization  of  op¬ 
erations  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  the  decision  of  the  State  commission 
authorizing  operations  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  and  upon  such  reconsidera¬ 
tion  upon  the  record  made  before  the  State 
commission,  the  Commission  may  affirm,  re¬ 
verse,  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  State 
commission,  but  only  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  operations  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

“‘(7)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
or  which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  was  in  operation  solely  within 
single  State  as  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
[hide  in  intrastate  commerce  (excluding 
persons  controlled  by,  controlling,  or  under 
a  common  control  with,  a  carrier  engaged  in 
operations  outside  such  State),  and  who  or 
whichNvas  also  lawfully  engage  in  such  op- 
erationsvin  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
under  tire  certificate  exemption  provisions 
of  the  sechmd  proviso  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  as  in  effect  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  dateVf  the  enactment  of  this  para¬ 
graph  or  who  or  which  would  have  been  so 
lawfully  engageckin  such  operations  but  for 
the  pendency  of  litigation  to  determine  the 
validity  of  such  person’s  intrastate  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  extent\  such  litigation  is  re¬ 
solved  in  favor  of  such  person,  and  has 
continued  to  so  operatX  since  that  date  (or 
if  engaged  in  furnishing  seasonal  service 
only,  was  lawfully  engaged  in  such  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  year  1961  during  the  season 
ordinarily  covered  by  its  operations,  and 
such  operations  have  not  been  discontinued) , 
except  in  either  instance  as  to  interruptions 
of  service  over  which  such  person  had  no 
control,  the  Commission  shall  issue  to  such 
person  a  certificate  of  registration  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  such  transportation 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  uk  ap¬ 
plication  and  proof  of  operations  are  sub¬ 
mitted  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Sue 
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certificate  of  registration  shall  not  exceed 
in  sbope  the  services  authorized  by  the  State 
certificate  to  be  conducted  in  intrastate 
commerce,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  are 
contained  \n  or  attached  to  the  State  cer¬ 
tificate  except  to  the  extent  that  such  terms, 
conditions,  ok  limitations  are  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  established  by  or  un¬ 
der  this  Act.  If  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  certificate  is  limited  to  a  specified 
period  of  time,  the,  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  issued  under  tlri^  paragraph  (7)  shall 
be  similarly  limited.  ''Operations  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  under  such 
certificates  of  registration,  shall  be  subject 
to  all  other  applicable  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  here¬ 
under.  Certificates  of  registration  shall  be 
valid  only  so  long  as  the  holder,  is  a  carrier 
engaged  in  operation  solely  within  a  single 
State,  not  controlled  by,  controlling,  or  un¬ 
der  a  common  control  with  a  carrier\ngaged 
in  operation  outside  such  State,  and\xcept 
as  provided  in  section  5  and  in  the  conditions 
and  limitations  stated  herein,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regun 
tions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  may  not  be  transferred  apart  from 
the  transfer  of  the  corresponding  intrastate 
certificate,  and  the  transfer  of  the  intrastate 
certificate  without  the  interstate  or  foreign 
rights  shall  terminate  the  right  to  engage 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  ter¬ 
mination,  restriction  in  scope,  or  suspension 
of  the  intrastate  certificate  shall  on  the  180th 
day  thereafter  terminate  or  similarly  re¬ 
strict  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  unless  the  intrastate  certif¬ 
icate  shall  have  been  renewed,  reissued,  or 
reinstated  or  the  restrictions  removed  within 
said  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period. 
Such  certificates  of  registration  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  suspension  or  termination  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  governing  the  suspension 
and  termination  of  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the 
Commission. 

"‘(B)  All  rights  to  engage  in  operations 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  under 
the  provisions  of  the  second  proviso  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  as  in  effect  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  .this  paragraph,  shall  cease  and  terminate, 
but  any  carrier  lawfully  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  operations  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  or  any  car¬ 
rier  who  would  have  been  so  lawfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  operations  but  for  the  pend¬ 
ency  of  litigation  to  determine  the  validity 
of  such  person’s  intrastate  operations  to  the  ' 
extent  such  litigation  is  resolved  in  favor  pi 
such  person,  pursuant  to  such  provisions, 
may  continue  such  operations  for  120/aays 
after  such  date  and,  if  appropriate  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  certificate  of  registration/is-  filed 
within  such  period,  such  operations  may 
be  continued  pending  the  deternfination  of 
such  application.  The  Commission  shall 
prescribe .  the  form  of  such  application,  the 
information  and  documents po  be  furnished, 
the  manner  of  filing,  and'  the  persons  to 
whom  or  the  manner  of  diving  notice  to  in¬ 
terested  persons  of  suclyfilings.  Issues  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  determination  of  such  applica¬ 
tions  shall  be  deternained  in  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  manner  and,  so  far  as  practicable 
and  legally  permissible,  without  formal 
hearings  or  other  proceedings.  A  notice  of 
intent  to  engage  in  interstate  and  foreign 
operations  accompanied  by  certified  copies  of 
effective,  lawfully  issued  or  acquired  State 
certificate^ filed  with  the  Commission  as 
evidence/of  authority  to  operate  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  under  the  pro¬ 
vision^  of  the  second  proviso  of  paragraph 
(1)  pi  this  subsection,  as  in  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


paragraph,  shall  be  conclusive  proof  that  the 
applicant  is  lawfully  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  operations  and  the  scope 
thereof.’  ” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Oren  Harris, 

John  Bei.i,  Williams, 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Samuel  N.  Friedel, 

John  B.  Bennett, 

William  L.  Springer, 

Harold  R.  Collier, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
George  A.  Smathers, 

Vance  Hartke, 

Gale  W.  McGee, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

John  Marshall  Butler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  320)  to  amend  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  concerning  registration  of 
State  certificates  whereby  a  common  carrier 
yy  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate 
ai^d  foreign  commerce  within  a  State,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  /fey 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  thg/ ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

Except Vor  two  changes,  the  bill  as'' agreed 
to  in  conference  is  the  same  as  tile  House 
amendments.  The  House  amendment  added 
new  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  tp subsection 
(a)  of  section\£06  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  and  repealed  the  /second  proviso 
to  such  subsection.  These/new  paragraphs 
provide  a  procedure,  by  winch  common  car¬ 
riers  by  motor  vehicle,  winch  are  certificated 
to  engage  in  operations  wholly  within  a 
State  may  be  certificated,  for  coextensive  op¬ 
erations  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Paragraph  (6)  applies  tik  motor  carriers 
which  after  the /late  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  /or  the  first  time  engage  in 
such  operations  in  interstate  or  xpreign  com¬ 
merce.  Paragraph  (7)  is  a  “grandfather 
provision”  pvhich  applies  to  motok  carriers 
which  on pile  date  of  enactment  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  pxe  engaged  in  operations  in\inter- 
state  or  foreign  commerce  wholly  within  a 
State/under  the  second  proviso  to  section 
206ta)(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ak$ 
which  this  legislation  repeals. 

The  changes  from  the  House  amendment 
''made  by  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
consist  of  deleting  two  amendments  which 
were  adopted  on  the  House  floor.  These 
amendments  were  identical  in  text  and  were 
inserted  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  They 
read  as  follows :  “If,  however,  during  the  six- 
month  period  of  termination,  restriction  in 
scope  or  suspension  of  the  State  certificate 
the  holder  of  the  corresponding  certificate 
of  registration  has  continuously  performed 
the  interstate  operations  authorized  there¬ 
under  such  certificate  of  registration  can 
only  be  suspended,  revoked,  or  terminated  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  governing  such  suspen¬ 
sions,  revocations,  or  terminations  of  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  the  Commission :  Provided, 
however,  That  under  all  other  circumstances 
*  *  *  »». 

These  amendments  which  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  refused  to  accept  would  have  provided 
that,  if  the  certificate  holder  carried  on  his 
interstate  operations  continuously  during  the 
180-day  period  after  his  intrastate  certificate 
was  terminated,  restricted  in  scope,  or  sus¬ 
pended,  his  certificate  authorizing  him  to 
carry  on  such  interstate  operations  could 
only  be  suspended,  revoked,  or  terminated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after 


formal  proceedings  as  prescribed  in  the 
terstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  also  stryngly 
opposed  to  these  amendments. 

Oren  Harris, 

John  Bell  Willi^&cs, 
Harley  O.  Staggh; 

Samuel  N.  Frier 
John  B.  Beni 
William  L.  Stoinger, 

Harold  R.  {Jollier, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CORRECTION/OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MILLER  /of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rolicall  No.  229,  a  quorum 
call,  I  am  rejrorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  Answered  to  my  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent;  Record  and  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The/SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
luest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Yop 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  85  OF  TITLE  28 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill,  H.R.  1960,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto  and  consider 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "his  duty.’  ”  and 
insert  “a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff  or  to 
make  a  decision  in  any  matter  involving  the 
exercise  of  discretion.’  ” 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  to  18,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

“‘(e)  A  civil  action  in  which  each  de¬ 
fendant  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  acting 
in  his  official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal 
authority,  or  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
may,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
be  brought  in  any  judicial  district  in  which : 
(1)  a  defendant  in  the  action  resides,  or  (2) 
the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  (3)  any  real 
property  involved  in  the  action  is  situated, 
or  (4)  the  plaintiff  resides  if  no  real  property 
js  involved  in  the  action.” 

’he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the\  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mi  APOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  departmental  approval  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  complete 
support  for  me  measure  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  shall  not  object.  However,  I 
take  this  time  vo  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee*,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester],  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  of\he  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  M^r.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  t\e  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  has  proposed  three  changes  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

First,  in  respect  to  section  1  the 
bill  which  deals  with  an  action  to 
pel  an  officer  to  perform  his  duty,  the 
Senate  amended  the  House  bill  to  spell 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep,  Latta  criticized  f arm/ program.  Rep.  Hall  inserted  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  farm  program.  Received  fron/ this  Department  proposed  bill  for  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.  Senate  continued  debate  oik  pay  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  discussed 
problems  of  foreign  trade.  Senate /subcommittee  vhted  to  report  public  works  ap- 
opriation  bill.  Conferees  agre/d  to  file  conference  report  on  foreign  trade  bill. 
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1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Con¬ 

ferees  met  in  executive/ session  on  certain  amendments  In  disagreement  between 
the  Senate  and  House  cm  H  R.  12648,  fiscal  1963  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture /out  did  not  resolve  these  differenceX,  and  recessed  sub¬ 
ject  to  call."  p./D897 

2.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.  Received  from  tnis  department  a  proposed \ill  "to  estab¬ 

lish  an  additional  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  A,griculture"\  to  Agriculture 
Committee,  7  19800 

3.  GOVERNMENT /OPERATIONS .  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  beport  per¬ 

taining  to  contract  operations  (H.  Rept.  2480),  and  a  report  pertaining,  to  de¬ 
centralizing  Federal  activities  (H.  Rept.  2431).  p.  19300 

4.  FARM /PROGRAM.  Rep.  Latta  criticized  the  farm  program  saying,  "this  latest  ^d- 
mi/nistration  concoction  for  American  agriculture  seeks  to  lure  farmers  into  \ts 
0?63  program  ...  hoping  to  keep  them  there  until  1964  when  it  lowers  the  boom 
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on  them  as  well  as  the  consuming  public."  p.  19780 

Hep.  Hall  inserted  the  recommendations  of  a  farm  advisory 
by  hi^n  to  study  the  farm  problem  in  his  district,  pp.  19781-3 
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submit 
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5.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission 

for  immediate  consideration  a  further  continuing  resolution  on  Frid. 

28.  p.  19^02 

6.  EMPLOYMENT.  i/p.  Curtis,  Mo.,  inserted  an  editorial,  "Creating 
_ Role  Should  be\to  Smooth  Way  for  Private  Enterprise."  pp.  197 

7.  FOREiGN  TRADE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees,  in  executive  session, 

agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H  R.  11970,  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962." 
p.  D897 


8.  WATERSHEDS.  The  "Daily  D\gest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  "Met  in 

executive  session  and  approved  the  following  watershed  projects:  Anasco  River, 
P.R. ;  Bayou  Folse,  La.;  BeeVCreek,  Kans.;  Big  Indian  Creek,  Nebr. ;  Big  Muddy 
Creek,  Ky.  ;  Big  Wyacondah,  Iowa;  Crooked  Bayou,  7/k.;  Duncan  Creek,  S.C.;  Har¬ 
din  Creek,  Tenn. ;  Kaercher  Creek,  Pa.;  Lattas  Crfeek,  Ind. ;  Line  Creek,  Tenn. ; 
Lower  Forest  River,  N.  Dak.;  Middle  Caney,  KanZ ;  Neshobe  River,  Vt.;  Saltlick 
Creek,  W.  Va. ;  Stucker  Fork,  Ind\:  Upper  Bogue  Phalia,  Miss.;  Upper  Quaboag 
River,  Mass.;  West  Fork  of  Pond  RiVer,  Ky. ;  /nd  Silver  Creek,  Kans.  Passed 
over  without  prejudice  the  Big  Creek*  Tex./ project."  p.  D896 

9.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Beckworth  inserted  a  t\ble  of  temporary  employment  in  selected 

Government  agencies,  summer  1959,  and  criticized  current  practices,  pp. 19754-6 
Rep.  Lane  commended  pay  raise  for  Fedeirai  employees.  p.  19762 

10.  FISHERIES.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mer/ant  Marine  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  repc/t  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R. 
12968,  to  amend  Sec.  901(b)  of  t/e  Merchant  Mafc^ne  Act,  1936,  to  eliminate 
certain  time  limitations.  p.  D696 

SENATE 


11.  PERSONNEL.  Continued  debatzfe  on  H.  R.  7927,  the  Federal  pay  and  postal  rate  in¬ 
bill  (pp.  19595-7,  1966//4,  19683-97).  As  reported  by\the  committee  this  bill 
includes  provisions  as  /follows:  The  President  shall  maicb  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  a  comparison  of  Federal  and  privacy  enterprise  salary 
rates  and  such  re  con/e  ndat  ions  for  revision  of  statutory  s^ary  schedules, 
salary  structure,  and  compensation  policy  as  he  deems  advisable.  Whenever  the 
President  finds  that  salary  rates  in  private  enterprise  for  a\ occupation  in 
one  or  more  area/  are  so  substantially  above  Federal  salary  rat\s  as  to  handi¬ 
cap  the  Government  in  recruiting  and  retaining  personnel,  the  President  may 
establish  higher  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  the  occupation  concerned.  Contains 
the  revised  /ompensation  schedules  for  the  general  schedule  of  the  \lassifica- ' 
tion  Act  a/  the  conversion  rules  for  the  two  phases  of  the  salary  adjustment 
plan  whic/ would  become  effective  on  enactment  and  on  January  1,  1964\  Pro¬ 
vides  fo/  periodic  within  grade  increases  at  all  grades  for  those  who  h^ye  not 
reache/the  top  step  in  the  grade  following  the  completion  of  (1)  52  calendar 
weeks/bf  service  in  salary  rates  1,2,  and  3,  (2)  104  calendar  weeks  of  service 
in  s/lary  rates  4,5,  and  6,  and  (3)  each  156  calendar  weeks  of  service  in 
sa/ry  rates  7,8,  and  9.  Authorizes  additional  step  increases  in  recognition 
oy  high  quality  performance  above  that  ordinarily  found  in  the  type  of  positio^ 
Concerned.  When  an  employee  is  promoted  to  a  position  in  a  higher  grade  he 
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sha'LL  receive  basic  compensation  at  the  lowest  rate  of  the  higher  grade 
whicti  exceeds  his  existing  rate  by  not  less  than  two  step  increases  of  the 
grade\f rom  which  promoted.  Authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to/ issue 
regulations  to  permit  the  retention  of  salary  of  an  employee  who,  together 
with  hi  ^position,  is  brought  under  the  Classification  Act  from  som/  other 
Federal  pa/  system,  if  his  salary  rate  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum/rate  of 
the  classification  grade  in  which  his  position  is  placed.  Extends  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  retention  of  salary  when  an  employee  is  demoted  to  a /lower  grade 
to  all  grade s\of  the  Classification  Act  and  permits  salary  retention  in  some 
cases  not  now  permitted.  Increases  from  1,989  to  2,400  the  Vi mitation  on 
the  number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed  in  grades  16, 17 /and  18  of  the 
general  schedule \  and  excludes  from  this  limitation  engineering  research 
and  development  positions  and  positions  in  the  physical  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  and  medicine.  Increases  the  salary  limitations  for  certain 
scientific,  professional,  and  other  positions  to  accord  with  the  salary 
ranges  of  the  general \schedule  of  the  Classification  /Act.  Establishes  a 
maximum  rate,  equivalent  to  the  pay  of  grade  GS-18  for  five  positions  of 
technical  experts  in  the\Department  of  Agriculture/engaged  in  research  in 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  animal  diseases.  Extends  to  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  County  Committee  employees  the  salary  increases  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  for  corresponding  Classification  Act  salary  levels.  Di¬ 
rects  the  departments  and  agencies  to  provid^ for  absorption  of  the  costs 
of  salary  increases  from  available  funds  of /the  departments,  but  does  not 
require  any  emplpyee  to  be  separated  from  t ne  service  or  placed  in  a  leave- 
without-pay  status  because  of  this  absorption.  Provides  a  5-percent  in¬ 
crease,  effective  January  1,  1963,\in  avL  annuities  then  payable  from  the 
c*-vil  service  retirement  fund  which\cojwnenced  on  or  before  that  date,  and 
provides  for  future  adjustments  in  the  event  the  calendar  year  average  of 
the  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index  ofyxn^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  increases 
not  less  than  3  percent. 

12.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  A.963.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 

Committee  approved  for  full  coamittee  consideration  with  amendments  this 
bill,  H.  R.  12900.  p.  D894 

13.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Holland  commended  the  cigar  industry  of  Tampa,  Fla. ,  for  its 

adjustment  after  the  embargo  was  placed  on  the  C^iban  tobacco  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  p.  19627^ 

14.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Humphrey  expressed  strong  approval  of  the  proposed  Trade 

Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  said,  "I  predict  that  the  87th  Congress  will  be 
primarily  identified  by  future  historians  as  the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  was  a  great  victory."  pp.  19631-7 

15.  RAIL  STRIKE.  S&i i.  Hruska  criticized  the  Administration's  Actions  regarding 

the  Chicago  &/North  Western  Railway  strike  and  said,  "much\nore  action 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  Chief  Executive.  Our  farmers\are  entitled 
to  it."  p/.  19697-9 

16.  MINERALS ./  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  wisth  amend¬ 

ment  n/ R.  11049,  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  oil  and  ga$  lessees 
under/the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (S.  Rept.  2165).  p.  19699 

17.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  Prouty  criticized  U.  S.  foreign  policy  saying 
the  product  of  fear  and  gulls."  pp.  19674-6 


18. /FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Moss  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing  the  House  cuts 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  p.  19623 


19. \AIR  POLLUTION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  455,  to  amend  the  act  / 

\f  July  14,  1955,  relating  to  air  pollution  control,  to  authorize  appropria -/ 
tlons  for  an  additional  2-year  period.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  / 
President,  pp.  19645-6  / 

\  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  / 

20.  ASC  FARMEK\COMMITTEES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gathings  and  Raj/.  Abbitt 

defending  the  record  of  the  ASC  farmer  committees,  pp.  A7108,  A71/39 

21.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  ^Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  inserting  a  New  York  Times 

editorial  criticizing  Congressional  action  on  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  p.  A7111  \  / 

22.  CIVIL  SERVICE.  Exteiteion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  St.  George  inserting  articles 

supporting  reforms  to\equalize  the  pay  scales  of  government  and  private  in¬ 
dustry.  pp.  A7111-12  \  / 

23.  FOREIGN  AID.  Speech  of  Rep*  Alger  in  the  House  opposing  the  foreign  aid 

appropriation  bill  as  "self\def  eating  and  suicidaj/;"  p.  A7112 
(  Extension  of  remarks  of  R^d.  Derwinski  inserting  an  article  stating  that 
"the  fundamental  cause  of  ourN^alance  of  payments  deficit  is  the  payment  of 
billions  in  foreign  aid."  p.  A\L23  / 

24.  EXTENSION  WORK.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rev/.  Smith  inserting  a  speech  by  Rep. 

Fountain  before  the  National  Association  Jbi  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
calling  for  closer  Federal-State  cooperation.  pp.  A7128-9 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

25.  FISCAL  REQUIREMENTS.  H.  R.  13232,  yby  Rep.  Dhnley,  to  amend  the  Legislative 

Re o r g ani 2 at ion  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agencies  o^f  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  to  Rules  Committee.  /  N. 

26.  TRADEMARKS.  H.  R.  13234,  b^/Rep.  Mahon,  to  amend  subsection  (e)  of  section  44 

of  the  Trademark  Act;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  \ 

27.  FORESTRY.  H.  R.  13237^/oy  Rep.  Teague  of  Texas,  for  the\relief  of  certain 

persons  having  summer/homes  in  the  Rio  Grande  Canyon  sunmer  home  group,  in  the 
Rio  Grande  National /Forest ;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  \ 

28.  PRICE  SUPPORTS,  Re.  R.  13240,  by  Rep.  Udall,  to  terminate  price  supports  and 

acreage  and  marj^eting  restrictions  on  basic  agricultural  commodities  and  feed 
grains,  and  t^provide  for  acreage  payments  during  a  transitional  period;  to 
Agriculture  Committee.  \ 

29.  WHEAT  ACREAGE .  H.  R.  13241,  by  Rep.  Cooley,  to  amend  section  309  of  'the  Food 

and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  \ 


30.  CONTRACTS.  H.  R.  13242,  by  Rep.  O'Hara,  Mich.,  to  provide  wage  standards\jEor 
persons  engaged  by  Federal  contractors  or  subcontractors  to  furnish  services 
0/1 maintenance  work  to  Federal  agencies;  to  Education  and  Labor  Committee. \ 
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because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
more  expert  or  simply  because  he  has  less 
political  pull?  Why  not  pass  the  buck  to  the 
Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service? 

Th\  justification  for  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  proposal  is,  of  course,  that  some  com¬ 
promise  with  the  House  regarding  the  Com¬ 
munist  Vpropaganda  nonsense  is  necessary 
to  get  the  postal  rate  bill  enacted.  But  this 
compromise  however  innocuous,  remains 
insulting  \o  the  American  people  and  de¬ 
grading  to\the  image  of  America  as  a  free 
society.  Wetthink  the  Senate  would  do  well 
to  reject  it  Vnd  stand  firmly  on  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  democratic  principle.  Americans  do 
not  need  the \ spurious  protection  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  TheA  have  the  best  protection 
against  bad  ideas  ever  devised:  education, 
love  of  country,  Vnd  the  free  expression  of 
sound  and  sensible  ideas. 


ORDER 


BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  mosed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREYS  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  has  no\  yet  been  laid 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  in  order  to  ask 
that  it  be  laid  before  thA  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  ^President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before^ the  Senate 
the  pending  business. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES  SALARY  AOT  OF 

1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.X  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend¬ 
ing  business,  which  will  be  stated\by 
title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  792' 
to  adjust  postal  rates,  and  for  othel 
purposes. 

EXPORT  CREDIT  AND  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  have  said  that  I  desire  to 
make  a  statement  on  a  subject  which  is 
not  related  to  the  postal  bill.  He  has 
agreed  that  I  may  do  so,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  this  body  took 
the  historic  step  of  approving  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  78-8.  If  one  considers  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  question  for  the  past  century,  the 
decisiveness  of  this  action  truly  assumes 
historic  dimensions.  I  predict  that  the 
87th  Congress  will  be  primarily  iden¬ 
tified  by  future  historians  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  enacted  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act.  It  was  a  great  victory. 

How  can  we  explain  this  enthusiastic 
support  for  what  has  traditionally  been 
a  most  decisive  and  hotly  contested 
issue?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one;  namely,  an  unmistakable  na¬ 
tional  response  to  the  economic  chal¬ 
lenge  represented  by  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  In  typical 
American  fashion,  the  Nation  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  challenge  and  this  great 
opportunity  with  courage  and  decisive¬ 
ness. 
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But  is  this  the  end  of  it?  Does  the 
passage  of  a  trade  bill  answer  this  chal¬ 
lenge?  The  answer  is  clearly  “No; 
much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.” 
We  can  be  justly  satisfied  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  answer  to  the  challenge  of  mutually 
lower  tariff  barriers,  but  this  represents 
just  one  aspect  of  the  highly  compli¬ 
cated  and  interrelated  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  economics. 

The  debate  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  not  the  time  to  raise  some  of 
these  related  questions.  But  now  that 
the  debate  has  been  concluded,  I  wish 
to  take  several  minutes  to  consider  a 
matter  closely  related  to  trade  expan¬ 
sion:  the  question  of  export  credit  and 
export  credit  insurance. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  self- 
evident.  Its  relation  to  our  action  in 
passing  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
obvious.  Export  credit  and  insurance 
comprise  one  of  the  major  devices  by 
which  this  Nation  can  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  export  opportunities  that 
will  arise  out  of  lower  tariff  barriers.  In 
short,  these  are  vital  components  in  a 
vigorous  and  productive  export  policy. 

For  several  years,  I  have  interested 
myself  in  the  subject  of  increasing  our 
exports.  On  whatever  trips  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make  to  other  countries 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  into  our  international  export 
business  to  see  just  how  the  United  States 
has  fared  as  a  competitor,  particularly 
with  some  of  our  Western  European 
allies.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
American  international  trade  policy  as  it 
relates  to  effective  and  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  Soviet-bloc  nations. 

Specifically,  today  I  wish  to  review  our 
problems — indeed,  some  of  our  failures 
and  accomplishments — in  the  field  of  ex¬ 
port  trade,  export  credit,  and  insurance. 
I  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  position. 

U.S.  FINANCING  AIDS  EXPORTS 

First,  let  me  outline  the  various  U.S. 
export  financing  programs. 

Historically,  our  efforts  in  providing 
export  financing  assistance  have  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Cre¬ 
ated  in  1934  to  aid  in  the  financing  and 
facilitating  of  U.S.  exports  and  imports, 
the  Bank  has  assisted  exports  through¬ 
out  its  history  by  providing  various  types 
of  loans,  credits,  and,  more  recently, 
credit  insurance. 

Other  U.S.  programs,  designed  to  meet 
other  needs,  help  our  exports  in  ways 
incidental  to  their  main  purposes.  The 
various  foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
important  in  helping  our  exports  since 
World  War  II. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
that  the  foreign-aid  program  is  possibly 
the  greatest  single  aid  to  our  interna¬ 
tional  trade  program  of  any  policy  of 
this  Government.  The  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  merely  aid  to  the  nations 
which  receive  the  assistance;  it  is  also 
effective  economic  assistance  for  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  for  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  in  terms  of  exporting  our  goods. 

I  point  out  also  that  once  our  capital 
goods  have  been  exported  under  the 
foreign-aid  progi'am,  we  have  then  a 
market  for  technicians,  for  spare  parts, 
and  for  the  host  of  services  which  follow 


upon  the  shipment  of  machinery  and 
equipment  which  has  been  exported  to 
the  recipient  countries.  In  other  words, 
foreign  aid  is  good,  solid,  domestic  Amer¬ 
ican  policy.  That  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  we  move  toward  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign-aid  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate 
shortly. 

I  believe  that  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  not  only  dan¬ 
gerous  in  terms  of  our  international  se¬ 
curity,  but  also  weakens  our  efforts  to 
combat  Communist  subversion  and  Com¬ 
munist  economic  penetration.  Such  a 
reduction  would  also  weaken  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  programs  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Starting  with  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
U.S.  goods  contributed  mightily  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe,  exports  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  our  economic-aid 
programs.  Under  the  programs  now  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development — AID — one  measure 
designed  to  overcome  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  is  our  goal  of  achieving 
at  least  80 -percent  U.S.  procurement — a 
higher  level  than  in  recent  years.  Mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  our  allies  has  also  added  to 
our  export  trade;  indeed,  the  materials 
supplied  under  these  programs  are  al¬ 
most  totally  procured  in  the  United 
States. 

It  might  be  a  good  question  for  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  in  the  respective  com¬ 
munities  and  States  of  this  Republic  to 
ask  Members  of  Congress  how  much  of 
the  foreign-aid  money  is  spent  back  in 
those  American  communities.  Then 
possibly  there  will  be  a  little  different 
attitude  toward  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade,  because  some  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  legislated  by  Congress, 
programs  running  into  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  have  had  very  little  effect  upon  our 
economy;  but  the  programs  which  run 
into  billions  of  dollars,  such  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  the  economic 
assistance  program,  and  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  American  economy,  upon  jobs,  and 
upon  production. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  have 
made  a  sizable  contribution  to  our  export 
trade  since  1954  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Shipments  under  the  various  titles 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  CCC  credit 
sales  program  have  both  contributed  to 
the  export  trade. 

Actually,  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  being  exported  at  a  rate  of 
$5,100  million  a  year.  I  predict  that  the 
greatest  single  increase  in  export  trade, 
percentagewise,  will  be  in  agricultural 
products.  We  can  produce  agricultural 
products  much  more  cheaply  and  of  a 
higher  quality  than  can  any  other  coun¬ 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
a  huge  market  for  those  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  new  Foreign  Trade 
Act,  which  permits  the  President  to 
negotiate  across  the  board  with  country 
after  country  on  a  host  of  commodities. 
With  Japan  alone,  our  export  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  billion  a  year.  Every 
farmer  in  America  has  a  stake  in  the 
Japanese  trade. 
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With  the  Western  European  com¬ 
munity,  we  have  an  export  trade  in  farm 
commodities  amounting  to  more  than  $2 
billion  a  year.  So  it  appears  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  which  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  realize  and  appreciate. 

Under  the  new  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  food  shipments  will  be  increased, 
thus  supplementing  our  normal  com¬ 
mercial  agricultural  exports.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  increased.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  300  per¬ 
cent  in  our  food  shipments  in  the  past 
2  years,  all  of  which  supplements  our 
normal  commercial  agricultural  exports 

The  Public  Law  480  program  is  not  in 
any  way  diminished;  our  dollar  sales  in 
no  way  diminish  our  normal  commercial 
exports.  To  the  contrary,  they  have 
stimulated  our  exports  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  entirely  new  markets  for  American 
products. 

For  example,  the  production  of  soy¬ 
beans  and  of  all  the  products  made  from 
them  has  created  a  very  large  new  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  agriculture.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  poultry  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  U.S.  economy 
has  been  aided  very  greatly  by  foreign 
trade.  I  believe  foreign  trade  will  be 
the  ultimate  answer  to  our  problem  of 
excess  production  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  because  throughout  the  world 
there  is  a  very  great  need  for  additional 
supplies  of  food,  particularly  as  the  per 
capita  income  of  various  countries  in¬ 
creases.  These  food  supplies  can  be  sold 
on  a  short-term  credit  basis  and  on 
similar  bases,  and  that  will  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  find  his  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  of  an  overabundance  of 
agricultural  commodities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  need  for5  prosperity,  on 
the  other.  This  abundance  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  can  be  converted  into 
supplies  of  food  to  be  sent  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  need  them. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  PROGRAMS  VARIED 

Since  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  the 
one  U.S.  Government  agency  established 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  exporters 
through  financing,  I  want  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  its  several  programs.  These 
include — 

First.  Credit  insurance  through  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  private  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  This  is  largely  a  new  program 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  greater  length 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Second.  Medium-term  financing  and 
guarantees,  that  is,  the  “exporter  credit” 
program  and  a  new  system  of  direct 
Eximbank  guaranties  announced  only 
last  October.  Under  its  “export  credits 
and  guarantees”  the  Eximbank  provides 
financing  and  guarantees  for  medium- 
term  export  transactions,  which  in 
calendar  year  1961  amounted  to  $196 
million. 

Third.  Long-term  loans  for  sales 
abroad.  For  many  years  the  Eximbank 
has  made  what  are  generally  called  proj¬ 
ect  loans,  that  is,  loans  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  private  enterprises — both 
American  and  foreign — for  purchase  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  for  development 
projects  abroad.  At  one  time  these 
loans  constituted  almost  all  of  the 


Bank’s  financing.  Today  they  have  been 
supplemented  by  new  programs;  but 
they  are  still  an  important  part  of  the 
Bank’s  operation,  helping  to  finance 
U.S.  exports  for  development  projects 
throughout  the  world.  These  loans 
have  helped  us  to  export  equipment  for 
the  electric  power  development  in  Brazil, 
the  railroads  and  ports  in  Burma,  tele¬ 
communications  in  Ethiopia,  port  im¬ 
provements  in  India,  and  irrigation  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Thailand — to  mention  but  a 
few  examples  of  projects  wholly  or 
partially  financed  by  the  Eximbank. 

Mr.  President,  that  Bank  has  a  re¬ 
markable  rate  of  repayment.  It  is  not  a 
losing  proposition.  It  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  a  bank  which  yields 
dividends,  and  its  loans  produce  interest. 
The  loans  are  repayable  in  convertible 
or  hard  currencies;  and  the  Bank’s  rec¬ 
ord  is  outstanding. 

NEW  NEEDS  ARE  MET 

The  Eximbank  has  served  the  export 
community  well.  But  conditions  change 
and  new  needs  arise.  Such  was  clearly 
the  situation  by  1960  when  concern  over 
the  U.S.  trading  position  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  There  should  have  been 
greater  concern  years  before.  In  the 
fall  of  1960,  gold  was  flowing  out  of  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  a  year. 
In  1959,  1959,  and  1960  the  average  gold 
outflow  from  the  gold  reserves  of  our 
country  was  approximately  $4  billion  a 
year.  The  only  answer  to  that  was  more 
trade  and  more  exports.  It  was  not  until 
1960  that  our  Government  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  being  outmaneuvered 
and  outsold  all  over  the  world. 

On  several  occasions  I  reported  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
my  observations  in  regard  to  what  was 
happening.  So  when  I  hear  of  all  the 
deep  concern  over  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  the  concern  that  our  gold  reserves 
may  be  weakened  because  of  the  outflow 
of  gold,  I  must  say  that  the  answer  is  not 
only  a  prudent  and  a  frugal  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  but  also,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  get  to  work  and  sell,  and  to 
have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stand  alongside  its  industrialists, 
agricultural  producers,  and  processors 
and  aid  them  in  a  massive  selling  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  product  the  necessary 
favorable  balance  of  trade  that  will  give 
us  a  surplus  of  gold,  rather  than  a  deficit 
because  of  the  outflow  of  gold. 

The  United  States  was  running  a  large 
balance-of -payments  deficit.  The  deficit 
itself  was  not  new.  We  have  had  bal¬ 
ance-of -payments  deficits  every  year  ex¬ 
cept  one  since  1950.  But,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained,  the  deficits  in  1958  through  1960 
became  alarmingly  large,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  was  notic- 
ably  losing  ground  in  world  trade  com¬ 
petition. 

There  was  no  single  cause  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  just  as  there  is  no  single  cure;  thus 
we  are  tackling  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  our  competitive  situation  in 
foreign  trade  on  many  fronts.  But  our 
relatively  primitive  credit  facilities  were 
clearly  one  crucial  factor  in  meeting 
competition  abroad;  we  had  slipped  be¬ 
hind  the  accomplishments  and  flexibility 
of  our  European  competitors  in  this  field. 


Our  country  prides  itself  upon  its  com¬ 
mercial  credit  programs,  its  consumer 
credit  programs,  its  installment  buying 
programs,  and  its  installment  credit  pro¬ 
grams.  We  do  all  of  this  domestically, 
and  we  do  a  remarkably  fine  job.  In 
fact,  because  of  these  domestic  credit 
programs  we  have  vast  production,  very 
great  consumption,  and  a  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  that  no  other  people  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  achieved.  But 
when  it  comes  to  international  trade,  we 
act  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  rather  than  the  20th  century.  We 
have  had  an  export  program  which  was 
geared  to  the  American  economy  of  50 
years  ago,  and  to  a  world  trade  pattern 
which  no  longer  exists.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  lost  markets  and  suffered  a  loss 
of  our  gold  reserves,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $4  billion  a  year  and  for  3 
years  in  a  row?  The  answer  to  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  to  be  found  in  making 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  or  our  troops 
overseas.  The  reason  for  the  loss  of  gold 
was  that  we  were  not  competing  in  the 
international  market  for  the  available 
business;  we  were  permitting  country 
after  country  to  outsell  us  and  out- 
finance  us,  when  it  came  to  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks  at 
this  time  is  to  point  out  that  many  of 
the  reforms  thus  far  have  been  too  little 
and  too  late,  but  that  there  can  be  a 
remedy. 

In  particular,  the  other  countries  were 
forging  ahead  in  the  export  credit  in¬ 
surance  field.  The  British  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  of  guarantees  operated 
by  its  Exports  Credits  Guarantees  De¬ 
partment — ECGD — of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  an  all-important  agency  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Germans  had 
devised  a  different  system,  strongly 
backed  by  well-equipped  private  insur¬ 
ance  interests.  This  system,  unlike  the 
British,  kept  the  guarantees  in  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  but  the  German 
Government  assumed  reinsurance  of  the 
political  risks  involved.  These  two  sys¬ 
tems,  with  variations,  were  developed  in 
a  number  of  other  European  countries. 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Belgium,  and  France  had  devel¬ 
oped  various  forms  of  export  credit  guar¬ 
antees  in  which  the  government  either 
operated  autonomously  or  participated. 
In  all,  at  least  18  foreign  countries,  all  of 
them  competing  with  us  in  the  export 
market,  provided  generous  programs  of 
export  credit  guarantees  or  insurance. 

It  became  clear  that,  whereas  the 
United  States  still  had  the  edge  on  our 
competitors  in  long-term  development 
financing,  many  of  our  European  com¬ 
petitors  had  the  edge  in  export  credit 
insurance  and  short-term  financing, 
which  made  it  possible  to  move  commodi¬ 
ties  from  factories  and  fields  into  the 
export  markets. 

Our  exporters,  meeting  stiffened  com¬ 
petition  in  1959  and  1960,  increasingly 
urged  that  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  the  financing  then  offered,  also  provide 
a  comprehensive  system  for  insuring  the 
short-  and  medium-term  credit  of  for¬ 
eign  buyers  and  for  guaranteeing  against 
losses  abroad  due  to  political  develop¬ 
ments  out  of  their  control — including 
circumstances  such  as  expropriation,  civil 
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unrest,  war,  import  and  export  restric¬ 
tions,  and,  perhaps  most  important,  in¬ 
convertibility  of  foreign  currencies  to 
dollars. 

The  U.S.  Government  has,  of  course, 
scrupulously  observed  the  original  man¬ 
date  of  Congress  not  to  compete  with 
commercial  banks.  Thus,  although  the 
Eximbank  provided  good  export  financ¬ 
ing  facilities  on  a  selective  basis  in  the 
long-  and  medium-term  field,  it  was  cau¬ 
tious  about  entering  new  fields,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  short-term  field.  As  the 
realization  dawned  on  us  that  available 
facilities,  both  governmental  and  private, 
were  not  good  enough,  as  other  govern¬ 
ments  moved  aggressively  forward  and 
changing  world  conditions  intensified 
trade  competition,  we  began  to  work  out 
new  ways  and  means  of  making  ourselves 
competitive. 

Our  start  was  slow  and  our  beginnings 
too  cautious  for  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
1960’s.  The  Eximbank  added  short-term 
political  risk  insurance  in  the  spring  of 
1960,  and  exporter  credits  were  liberal¬ 
ized.  These  steps  helped,  but  they  were 
not  enough. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  the  Kennedy 
administration  called  for  a  vigorous  new 
approach  to  the  entire  problem  of  ex¬ 
panding  our  export  trade.  In  the  course 
of  his  balance-of-payments  message  to 
the  Congress  on  February  6,  1961,  the 
President  directed  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  increase  its  assistance  to  the- 
export  community,  and  to  devise  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  make  U.S.  exporters 
fully  equal  with  then*  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  who  were  receiving  assistance  from 
their  respective  governments.  The 
President  also  asked  consideration  of 
ways  through  which  private  financial 
institutions  could  participate  more 
broadly  in  providing  export  credit  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  March,  a  working  group  drawn 
from  the  Eximbank,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  plus  consultants  from  U.S.  insur¬ 
ance  and  banking  firms,  began  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the 
President’s  directive.  Foreign  insur¬ 
ance  plans  and  alternative  suggestions 
for  a  U.S.  program  were  studied. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1961  the  Eximbank  held  a  series  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  meetings  with  leading 
U.S.  casualty  and  marine  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  an  effort  to  decide  how  a 
private  association  of  companies  might 
issue  export  credit  insurance  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Eximbank.  Many  legal,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  financial  problems  had 
to  be  ironed  out  before  the  programs 
could  begin  to  take  shape. 

In  September,  Congress  passed  the 
Spence-Robertson  bill  amending  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  It  de¬ 
lineated  and  clarified  the  authority  of 
the  Bank  to  underwrite  export  credit  in¬ 
surance  in  partnership  with  private  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Under  it,  the  Bank 
is  permitted  to  insure  or  underwrite  ex¬ 
port  transactions  up  to  the  amount  of 
$1  billion  oustanding.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  signed  the  bill  on  September  26  and 
on  October  27  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Associ¬ 


ation — FCIA.  On  February  5,  1962, 

FCIA,  which  offers  private  export  insur¬ 
ance  facilities  in  partnership  with  the 
Eximbank,  got  underway. 

THE  YEAR  1961  BROUGHT  ADVANCES 

What  are  the  results  of  our  new  efforts 
in  the  field  of  export  credit  and  credit 
insurance? 

Our  accomplishments  last  year  were 
impressive.  In  1961  the  Export-Import 
Bank  approved  907  loans  and  guaranty 
transactions  to  assist  U.S.  exports,  com¬ 
mitting  a  total  of  $1.1  billion.  This  in¬ 
cluded  $416  million  for  project  loans 
enabling  buyers  overseas  to  obtain 
American  machinery  and  materials  and 
services  to  help  in  their  economic  and 
industrial  development.  In  addition, 
loans  of  $69.7  million  were  made  to  assist 
the  export  sale  of  U.S. -built  commer¬ 
cial  jet  aircraft;  this  assistance  was  a 
substantial  percentage  of  total  U.S.  jet 
aircraft  export  transactions  for  the 
year.  Approvals  of  exporter  credits  and 
the  limited  guaranties  available  in  1961 
amounted  to  $326  million,  and  emer¬ 
gency  foreign  trade  loans  totaled  $353 
million. 

More  liberal  policies  and  more  liberal 
administration  of  the  policies  which 
were  adopted  during  1961  were  important 
factors  in  this  large  volume  of  business. 
Eximbank  policy  changes  last  year  mean 
that  loans  and  credits  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  some  types  of  export  business 
for  which  financing  was  net  available 
in  past  years.  For  example,  the  Bank 
will  now  consider  financing  the  exports 
of  petroleum  equipment,  regardless  of 
whether  the  importer  is  a  private  com¬ 
pany  or  a  Government-owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  enterprise.  This  policy  change 
was  announced  last  March  after  thor¬ 
ough  exploration  of  many  aspects  of  the 
problem  within  the  administration. 

Important  as  these  policy  changes  in 
the  handling  of  credits  may  be,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  new  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs  of  the  Eximbank  the  major 
achievements  of  1961  in  the  export  fi¬ 
nancing  field. 

NEW  GUARANTEES  AND  INSURANCE  AVAILABLE 

The  first  of  these  new  programs,  an¬ 
nounced  last  October,  embodies  a  new 
guarantee  system  for  medium-term  ex¬ 
port  transactions.  These  guarantees  are 
issued  by  Eximbank  directly  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  and  those  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  undertaking  nonrecourse  financ¬ 
ing  of  exports.  The  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  such  banks  to  provide  non¬ 
recourse  financing  of  medium-term 
credits  and  to  speed  up  transactions  by 
permitting  the  exporter  to  deal  only  with 
his  bank  rather  than  with  Eximbank  in 
Washington.  It  is  also  designed  to  create 
an  incentive  for  banks  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  to  retain  in  the  private 
sector  the  paper  arising  from  export 
transactions.  Principal  features  of  the 
new  guarantees  include  the  provision  of 
a  full  political  risk  guaranty.  These 
guarantees  are  offered  only  if  the  finan¬ 
cial  institution  does  not  request  Exim¬ 
bank  to  purchase  a  participation  in  the 
transaction.  The  guarantees  apply  to 
export  sales  where  the  foreign  buyer  pays 
in  cash  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 


invoice  value  by  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  goods  and  the  exporter  retains  15 
percent  of  the  balance. 

The  second  new  program  provides  in¬ 
surance  for  short-term  transactions — • 
the  program  placed  in  operation  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  when  the  Foreign  Credit  In¬ 
surance  Association — FCIA — opened  its 
doors  for  business. 

Initially,  FCIA  provided  insurance  for 
credit  transactions  up  to  180  days,  or  in 
special  circumstances  up  to  1  year.  In¬ 
surance  for  credit  terms  exceeding  these 
limits  has  just  been  developed  and  was 
announced  July  16. 

The  insurance  is  being  offered  through 
member  companies  of  FCIA  and  their 
agents  and  brokers  across  the  country. 
Smce  more  than  57  insurance  companies 
are  already  participating  in  the  program 
and  membership  is  open  to  all  responsible 
and  qualified  companies,  exporters  will 
be  able  to  obtain  their  policies  locally. 

In  many  particulars,  this  new  U.S.  pro¬ 
gram  offers  short-term  export  credit  in¬ 
surance  match'ng  or  exceeding  the  cov¬ 
erage  offered  by  any  other  major  trading 
country.  For  example,  in  the  FCIA 
short-term  policy,  expropriation  of  or 
intervention  in  the  business  of  the  buyer 
or  his  guarantor  is  treated  as  a  political 
risk  only  if  it  results  in  a  default,  and 
offers  coverage  of  85  percent  or  less. 
Similarly  the  coverage  on  war,  civil  war, 
revolution,  and  the  like  is  broader  than 
that  of  foreign  insurers.  Further,  the 
credit  risk  coverage  in  the  FCIA  policy 
is  as  extensive  as,  and  in  some  cases  more 
extensive  than,  that  of  any  other  major 
insurer. 

For  example,  FCIA  covers  protracted 
default  by  a  private  buyer,  but  some 
other  insurers  do  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  FCIA,  like  most  of  the  foreign 
credit  insurers,  does  not  cover  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  a  buyer  to  accept  the  goods, 
although  at  least  one  other  insurer  does 
provide  limited  coverage  for  this  risk  in 
some  circumstances. 

The  FCIA  short-term  policy  covers  85 
percent  of  loss  for  credit  reasons  and,  as 
I  mentioned,  95  percent  for  political  rea¬ 
sons.  No  foreign  credit  insurance  plan 
normally  covers  higher  percentages  and, 
with  one  exception,  other  credit  insurers 
cover  lower  percentages. 

Proof  of  loss  under  a  credit  risk  covered 
by  FCIA  is  similar  to  that  required  by 
other  insurers.  For  political  risks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proof  of  loss  required  by  FCIA 
is  less  onerous  than  is  the  proof  de¬ 
manded  by  many  other  countries. 

Payment  of  claims  arising  from  in¬ 
solvency  of  the  buyer  is  equally  prompt 
under  the  FCIA  plan  and  the  foreign 
plan;  if  the  claim  arrives  from  protracted 
default,  FCIA  is  as  prompt  as  any  other 
insurers  and  more  prompt  than  most;  if 
the  claim  stems  from  political  causes, 
FCIA  is  more  prompt  than  any  other 
insurer. 

What  about  rates?  It  is  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of 
rates  charged  by  the  FCIA  and  various 
foreign  insurers  because  differing  bases 
are  used.  In  general,  however,  FCIA 
rates  for  short-term  cover  fall  between 
those  charged  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  those  charged  by  West  Gel-many. 
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The  new  FCIA  insurance,  in  addition 
to  covering  loss  risks,  will  benefit  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters  in  two  other  important 
ways.  Exporters  will  be  more  disposed 
to  extend  credit  to  customers  abroad. 
They  will  also  be  able  to  attract  more 
financing  from  commercial  banks  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  accounts  were 
not  insured. 

The  new  insurance  program,  together 
with  changes  in  the  old  ones,  now  places 
our  exporters  in  a  more  favorable  po¬ 
sition.  The  FCIA  will,  of  course,  face 
problems  in  getting  operations  into  full 
swing.  And,  in  my  opinion,  some  im¬ 
provements  and  adjustments  in  the  in¬ 
surance  program  are  still  needed.  For 
example,  some  difficulties  are  anticipated 
in  administering  the  program  resulting 
from  the  legislative  requirements  with 
respect  to  tax  haven  corporations;  per¬ 
sonally,  I  hope  this  can  be  corrected. 

ISSUES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  present  package  of  U.S.  programs 
on  financing  and  credit  insurance  for 
our  exports  is  in  many  ways  the  envy  of 
our  competitors  abroad.  This  feeling  is 
not  entirely  new;  for  years  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  have  been  envious  of  our  de¬ 
velopment  loans  and  exporter  credits. 
But  now  European  traders  are  convinced 
that  they  must  improve  their  export 
credit  and  insurance  programs.  We  can 
expect  a  new  surge  of  trade  competition 
from  Europe  and  Japan — competition 
buttressed  by  governments  which  are 
anxious  to  increase  their  hard  currency 
holdings  and  capture  large  chunks  of 
an  expanding  world  market.  We  cannot 
rest  on  our  accomplishments. 

But  the  issues  in  this  field  go  much 
further  than  whether  our  programs  are 
“as  good  as  the  other  fellow’s.”  The 
question  is:  Are  our  export  financing 
programs  adequate  for  maximum  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  national  interest?  I  do  not 
believe  they  are.  Our  national  inter¬ 
est — indeed,  that  of  the  whole  free 
world — requires  that  we  increase  our 
exports  by  a  net  value  of  $2  to  $3  billion 
per  year,  in  order  to  erase  our  foreign 
deficit.  And  we  must  do  it  by  fostering 
greater  competitiveness,  not  by  taking 
refuge  in  controls  or  subsidies. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  state 
that  we  should  have  no  control  over  im¬ 
ports  in  our  international  trade? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  said  I  do  not 
think  we  should  place  primary  reliance 
on  controls.  I  said  we  should  foster 
greater  credit,  and  not  rely  merely  upon 
subsidies  and  controls.  We  obviously 
must  have  some  subsidies,  as,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  our  agricultural 
commodities,  and  some  controls  are 
essential.  With  respect  to  the  import 
of  oil,  we  have  some  controls,  and  there 
will  be  others. 

My  point  is  that  we  can  get  ourselves 
into  a  negative  position  when  we  utilize 
controls  and  subsidies  as  a  means  of 
thinking  that  we  are  protecting  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  only  to  find  that,  while 
we  have  kept  other  products  from  com¬ 
ing  into  this  country,  in  the  meantime 
none  of  our  own  products  have  been 


going  out.  I  seek  to  obtain  a  balance  by, 
providing,  on  the  one  hand,  legitimate 
control  that  is  required  for  our  national 
interest,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  facil¬ 
itating  the  competitive  structure  of  this 
country  so  that  it  can  compete  in  any 
market  in  the  world,  on  good  credit 
terms,  and  in  terms  of  delivery  of  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  fair  price.  If  we  do  that,  I 
think  we  can  answer  some  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  a  helpful 
clarification  of  a  point  that  I  desire  to 
discuss.  Today  there  are  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  into  the 
United  States.  I  hope  my  colleague  will 
in  nowise  indicate  that  what  he  said 
applies  to  necessary  controls  to  curb  the 
dumping  of  such  waste  material  as 
residual  oil  on  the  full  markets  of  this 
country  at  prices  which  do  not  permit 
equitable  competition  on  the  part  of  West 
Virginia  bituminous  coal  and  that  of 
other  states  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  believe  the  type  of  unfair  competition 
engendered  by  a  waste  product  such  as 
residual  oil  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  timely  remarks  of  my  capable 
colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  analysis  of  my  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  man — at  least,  I  hope  so.  I  try  to 
be.  I  recognize  that  there  are  obvious 
and  legitimate  interests  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  American  government. 
Dumping  programs,  by  ourselves  or  by 
anybody  else,  are  injurious  to  markets 
and  to  normal  commercial  transactions. 
We  have  witnessed  dumping  programs. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  accused  of  do¬ 
ing  so  ourselves.  That  kind  of  policy 
is  good  for  no  one.  This  Senator  does 
not  condone  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
assurance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia,  who  is  always 
diligent  in  his  concern  for  the  legitimate 
protection  of  the  economic  interests  not 
only  of  his  State  but  also  of  this  Nation. 
He  is  a  stanch  defender  of  our  econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  pin-sued  because  the  defense  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  tied  into  this  problem  about 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  President,  in  today’s  international 
market,  credit  terms  are  more  often  than 
not  a  crucial  part  of  competitiveness,  es¬ 
pecially  credit  for  capital  goods  (which 
bulk  large  in  our  exports)  and  for  sales 
to  many  destinations  where  demand  is 
potentially  large.  If  we  are  to  increase 
our  exports  to  the  necessary  extent,  we 
must  increase  our  percentage  share  of 
total  world  exports.  The  net  export 
increase  we  need — $2  to  $3  billion  per 
year — is  not  very  large  when  compared 
with  total  world  exports  of  about  $120 
billion  or  with  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  well  over  $550  billion.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve,  and  export  credit 
measures  have  an  essential  role  to  play 


in  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

So  in  judging  our  present  programs, 
the  real  question  is  not  how  they  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is 
to  what  degree  they  satisfy  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  own  national  interest. 
Against  this  measure,  our  export  financ¬ 
ing  programs  are  clearly  not  good 
enough. 

The  purpose  of  this  speech  today  is 
not  only  to  salute  what  has  been  done 
but  also  to  help  to  achieve  more. 

Incidentally,  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  was  accomplished  after  great 
injury  had  already  taken  place  to  our 
economy,  after  great  concern  had  been 
expressed  even  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  dollar,  which  I  think  is  a 
concern  somewhat  overworked,  since  the 
American  dollar  is  the  best  currency 
throughout  the  world  and  since  the 
United  States  still  has  the  largest  gold 
reserve  of  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  on  earth.  Nevertheless,  we 
did  suffer  severe  losses  of  gold.  We  lost 
markets.  We  were  not  getting  our  fair 
share  of  the  increase  in  world  trade. 

While  I  wish  to  compliment  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken,  and  while  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  to  salute  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Department  of  State,  and  all 
other  agencies  involved  for  what  they 
have  done,  I  say  also,  “We  came  in  late, 
and  there  is  more  work  to  be  done.” 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  we  can 
rely  on  yesterday’s  accomplishments  to 
meet  tomorrow’s  needs.  We  must  look 
to  the  future.  I  ask  Senators  to  mark 
my  words.  The  Common  Market  of 
Western  Europe  will  give  this  country 
an  economic  race  for  its  life  in  terms  of 
competing  in  the  world  markets.  The 
Common  Market  will  seek  to  obtain 
broader  markets.  It  will  be  legitimate 
competition. 

All  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  says 
is,  “Gird  yourselves  for  the  battle.  Pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  for  the  competition.  Go 
into  the  competition  with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  fair  and  honorable 
competition  among  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  be  also  prepared  for  the  unfair 
competition  which  may  very  well  come 
from  what  we  call  the  bloc  countries.” 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  some  re¬ 
cent  statistics.  As  I  said,  the  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  commendable,  but  our 
export  financing  programs  need  improve¬ 
ment. 

They  should  be  bigger  and  better.  If 
we  can  make  them  better,  they  will  get 
bigger.  How  much  bigger?  What  is  a 
reasonable  target? 

Let  us  look  at  some  recent  statistics. 
In  1958,  the  total  authorized  financing 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  $964  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1959,  it  dropped  to  $549  million. 
The  totals  for  1960  and  1961  climbed 
steeply  to  $784  million  and  $1,095  million 
respectively.  The  total  authorized  for 
1962  through  June  was  over  $1.5  billion, 
or  more  than  $3  billion  on  an  annual 
rate,  not  including  short-term  compre¬ 
hensive  insurance  aggregating  $331  mil¬ 
lion  since  February  under  the  new  FCIA 
program. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  remarks,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  chart  entitled  “Financing 
Authorized  by  the  Eximbank,”  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  record  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
It  shows  that  our  initiative  has  paid  off. 
If  the  pace  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
is  taken  as  an  indicator  for  all  of  1962, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  more  than 
tripled  its  financing  since  1958.  How¬ 
ever,  a  large  component  of  the  $1.5 
billion  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  is 
a  $400  million  standby  credit  to  Canada 
for  use  if  needed,  and  it  probably  will 
not  be  needed.  Moreover,  is  the  current 
rate  enough?  Is  if  a  solid,  lasting  in¬ 
crease?  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is 
enough  to  achieve  the  $2  to  $3  billion 
annual  export  increase,  which  in  turn 
is  essential  for  making  us  solidly  com¬ 
petitive  in  world  trade. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  is  being  done  to  maximize 
our  performance.  And  for  this,  there, 
will  have  to  be  some  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  policies. 

Let  me  point  out  the  principal  con¬ 
siderations  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

During  the  past  several  years  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  earned  a  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus.  In  1961,  the  Bank  paid 
$30  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a 
“dividend.”  I  am  certainly  not  against 
these  earnings,  and  I  would  clearly  not 
urge  that  the  Eximbank  deliberately  set 
out  to  lose  money.  But  net  earnings  of 
this  magnitude  do  suggest  that  the  Bank 
is  not  taking  enough  risks,  that  it  is 
putting  its  money  into  loans  and 
guarantees  that  are  so  safe  they  do  not 
provide  enough  overall  incentive  for  our 
exports.  There  may  be  three  aspects  of 
this  excessive  caution.  One  may  be  that 
too  high  a  proportion  of  Exibank  money 
is  going  to  low -risk  countries;  another 
may  be  that  too  high  a  proportion  is 
going  into  low-risk  transactions;  a  third 
may  be  that  the  terms  set  are  too  stiff. 
Clearly,  the  Bank  needs  to  reassess  its 
attitude  toward  risktaking.  It  is  in 
business  primarily  to  support  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports,  not  to  make  money,  nor  should  it 
be  competing  with  normal  commercial 
banks. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment?  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  before  I  leave  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  entertaining  the 
mayor  of  Bremen,  Germany,  and  some  of 
his  staff,  and  I  must  leave  the  Chamber. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
been  listening  attentively  to  his  excellent 
statement.  Nevertheless,  without  de¬ 
tracting  in  any  way  from  anything  the 
Senator  has  had  to  say  about  the  pres¬ 


ent  administration,  I  point  out  that  dur¬ 
ing  1959  and  1960  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  about  which  the  Senator  is  now 
speaking.  Then  President  Eisenhower 
directed  that  there  be  a  study  of  foreign 
trade.  As  a  result,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  it,  touching  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  subject  of  the  guarantee 
of  loans  for  our  exports  and  encouraging 
exports  in  every  way. 

I  thought  it  would  not  detract  from 
anything  the  Senator  had  to  say  to  make 
that  comment,  but  I  wanted  to  have  the 
record  straight  that  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  this  was  something 
the  President  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance,  and  he  took  measures  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  a  very  important  luncheon  to 
attend — and,  by  the  way,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  attend  myself - 

Mi’.  BUTLER.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier,  before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber,  that  the  Government  started 
action  in  1958,  when  it  saw  the  gold 
problem  and  saw  that  our  world  market 
problems  were  becoming  ever  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  By  1959  and  1960  we  had  already 
started  an  Export-Import  Bank  program 
of  credit  insurance. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  concern¬ 
ing  the  action  taken  in  the  Congress,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Robertson-Spence  bill,  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  I  think  all  of  this  prodded  both 
administrations  to  speed  up  the  job  of 
improving  our  export  position. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce,  of  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  so  active  a  member,  for  their 
hearings.  I  happen  to  know  that  those 
hearings  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  They  were  very  good 
hearings 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Quite  frankly,  I, 
like  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  have  a 
partisan  position  as  a  member  of  a  po¬ 
litical  party.  When  it  comes  to  our 
country  doing  business  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  markets,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a 
place  at  which  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  can  join  together  and  encourage 
every  possible  program  that  we  can  de¬ 
sign  that  is  legitimate  and  honorable  to 
help  our  business  community  get  those 
markets  and  compete  against  the  very 
heavy  competition  which  we  now  have 
in  Western  Europe,  in  the  Far  East,  and 
in  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  we  shall  have 
tough  competition  in  the  years  ahead. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
trying  to  espouse  today  is  a  more  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
and  a  more  constructive  program  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  support  this 
economy.  We  cannot  bail  our  country 
out  by  subsidies  or  by  controls  alone.  In 
part  those  are  necessary.  The  only  way 
that  I  know  to  help  our  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problem  and  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
gold  is  to  improve  our  competitive  posi¬ 


tion  in  world  markets,  obtain  new  mar¬ 
kets,  and  get  our  businessmen  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  working  side  by  side  under 
legitimate,  decent  programs  to  improve 
the  export  environment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  word  of  caution.  I  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  the  Senator  has  said.  I  believe 
the  Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
stimulate  export  trade.  That  course 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  But  I  hope  the  day  will 
not  come  when  we  reduce  our  tariffs, 
then  sell  our  merchandise  on  a  guaran¬ 
teed  basis  to  people  who  cannot  pay  for 
it,  and  have  the  Government  pick  up 
the  check.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  will 
see  that  that  is  not  done.  I  shall  not 
be  here  to  assist  in  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  not  always  agreed  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  program.  For  many  years 
I  have  actively  supported  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  lower  tariff  schedule.  There  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  between 
reasonable  men.  I  surely  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  would  not  be  pru¬ 
dent  in  our  international  trade  policy 
to  have  a  program  called  credit  insur¬ 
ance  or  export  credits  that  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  would  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  at  all  to  the  essential  and  economic 
facts  of  the  day.  In  other  words,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  program  to  “give 
it  away,”  let  us  call  it  that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  program  of  insurance  credit, 
let  us  make  it  an  insurance  credit  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  When  the  subject 
came  before  our  committee  and  the 
problem  of  insurance  arose,  it  was  my 
idea  that  the  program  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  private  people  as  much 
as  it  could  be  to  get  away  from  that  very 
situation.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  comments.  In  Western  Ger¬ 
many  that  very  thing  was  done  and,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  it  was  a  successful 
program. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes;  it  has  been.  Now 
I  am  going  to  join  some  of  our  friends 
from  West  Germany. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re¬ 
lated  matter  (2)  is  the  very  close  re¬ 
view — often  amounting  to  extensive  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  of  foreign  agencies  of  U.S. 
businesses,  or  both — in  which  Exim¬ 
bank  often  engages.  This  is  part  of  its 
inbuilt  caution.  It  makes  value  judg¬ 
ments  on  whether  given  projects  are  good 
for  foreign  countries  or  foreign  busi¬ 
nesses;  it  frequently  neglects  to  ask 
whether  the  financing  requested  will  ex¬ 
pand  total  U.S.  exports.  Of  course,  there 
are  instances  where  it  would  be  irres¬ 
ponsible  to  extend  export  credit,  project 
financing  or  insurance  coverage.  The 
bank  officials  must  exercise  elementary 
caution  and  restraint.  But  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  refusal  by  Eximbank  to  extend 
credit  facilities  has  the  effect,  not  of  de¬ 
ferring  the  transaction  or  stopping  the 
project,  but  rather  of  deflecting  the  ex¬ 
port  business  to  foreign  competitors, 
key  to  this  problem  is,  for  Eximbank  to 
recognize  that  its  proper  role  and  objec- 
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tive  is  not  to  protect  the  economic  and 
financial  interest  of  foreign  borrowers — 
as  it  was  forced  to  when  it  played  a  more 
influential  role  in  international  fi¬ 
nance — but  to  support  U.S.  exports. 

Several  additional  points  could  be 
made  about  the  Bank’s  penchant  for 
“second  guessing”  as  to  the  merits  of 
foreign  transactions,  which  derives  from 
the  Eximbank’s  postwar  history  of  con¬ 
cern  for  large  project  financing.  Let  me 
mention  only  two.  Many  countries 
which,  even  though  not  highly  indus¬ 
trialized,  are  determined  to  manage  their 
own  financial  and  economic  affairs,  take 
none  too  kindly  to  suggestions  that  a 
given  project  should  be  dropped.  Espe¬ 
cially  where  U.S.  aid  is  not  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  country's  economic  picture, 
such  countries  are  not  willing  to  tailor 
their  programs  to  the  specifications  of 
Eximbank.  Rather,  they  will  ask 
whether  the  Bank  will  provide  financing 
for  U.S.  goods  needed  in  their  programs. 
If  the  answer  is  negative,  these  countries 
will  most  likely  take  their  business  else¬ 
where,  to  places  where  liberal  financing 
is  available  with  few  questions  asked. 

Secondly,  even  where  it  is  clear  the 
financial  management  in  a  country  is 
poor,  and  is  likely  to  create  serious  prob¬ 
lems,  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  would  not  feel  compelled  to  provide 
this  country  with  emergency  bailout 
financing  if  and  when  the  crisis  comes. 
If  the  answer  is  “yes,”  we  ought  to  com¬ 
pete  actively,  through  means  including 
export  credit  facilities,  for  a  larger  share 
in  the  country’s  imports.  Sound  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion  is  their  responsibility,  not  ours;  we 
cannot  fend  off  crises  by  our  restraint  if 
other  major  exporters  do  not  follow  suit. 
I  recognize  that  truly  irresponsible  fi¬ 
nancial  management  abroad  should  not 
be  abetted  by  easy  financing  from  our 
public  sources — that  is  what  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  moment  ago  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] — but 
again  I  urge  the  Eximbank  to  keep  its 
attention  fixed  on  assisting  U.S.  exports. 

In  selling  capital  goods  abroad,  it  is 
often  essential  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
firm  financing  plan  at  the  time  bids  or 
proposals  are  initially  submitted  to  a 
foreign  purchaser.  Yet  under  applicable 
Eximbank  procedures,  this  is  frequently 
difficult  or  impossible  to  do.  The  answer 
will  sometimes  be  that  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chaser  should  apply  to  the  Bank  for  a 
project  loan  covering  the  entire  project. 
In  other  cases,  exporters  are  told  that 
any  commitment  as  to  financing  must 
await  a  firm  order  and/or  evaluation  of 
the  particular  foreign  buyer.  This 
creates  a  chicken-and-egg  situation  for 
the  American  exporter.  He  cannot  get 
the  business  because  he  cannot  offer  firm 
credit  terms.  He  canont  offer  firm  credit 
terms  because  he  does  not  have  the 
business. 

A  businessman  would  become  stalled 
at  dead  center  and  would  lose  an  order. 
I  shall  spare  certain  companies  embar¬ 
rassment  here  by  saying  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  has  a  record  of 
instance  after  instance  and  example 
after  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  On  the  one  hand,  an  exporter 
could  not  get  the  business  because  he 


could  not  offer  firm  credit  terms,  and 
he  could  not  offer  firm  credit  terms  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  have  the  business,  all 
because  of  regulations.  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  numerous  examples  of  this  vicious 
circle  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  cases  of  lost  ex¬ 
port  business  resulting  from  failure  to 
get  advance  commitments. 

First.  A  consortium  of  U.S.  companies 
bidding  on  a  $16  million  city  water  sup¬ 
ply  project  in  a  key  Latin  American 
country  was  unable  to  obtain  a  firm 
commitment  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  financing  of  the  import 
portion,  as  well  as  a  commitment  from 
any  U.S.  or  international  financing 
agency  to  cover  some  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  costs — conditions  required  in  the 
bid  specifications.  This  business  went 
to  a  European  firm. 

It  was  a  good  order,  repayable  in  hard 
currency.  It  went  to  a  European  firm. 
We  lost  it. 

Second.  A  U.S.  firm  bidding  on  the 
contract  for  construction  of  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  oil  refinery  in  a  far  eastern 
country  turned  to  European  financing 
when  it  was  unable  to  obtain  an  advance 
commitment  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Unfortunately,  the  firm  was  re¬ 
quired — as  part  of  the  financing  ar¬ 
rangements — to  purchase  much  of  the 
equipment  in  the  European  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  could  have  sold 
American  supplies  had  it  been  able  to 
receive  the  kind  of  financing  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  needed  from  the  Bank.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  because  of  regulations,  the 
company  lost  the  business;  that  is,  the 
American  Anns  lost  the  business,  even 
though  the  oil  company  itself  was  able  to 
go  forward  with  its  contract,  because 
European  financing  was  available. 

This  situation  is  heavily  discouraging 
to  initiative  on  the  part  of  U.S.  producers 
or  exporters  of  capital  equipment,  who 
have  found  it  not  worth  their  while  to 
follow  up  on  opportunities  which  are 
then  eagerly  seized  by  their  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Many  who  have  heard  of  the 
difficulties  of  other  firms  in  getting  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  support,  do  not  even 
bother  to  approach  the  Bank.  This 
whole  problem  of  prebid  commitment 
needs  intensive  review  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  U.S.  producers  who 
have  the  initiative  to  penetrate  foreign 
markets. 

U.S.  engineering,  construction,  archi¬ 
tectural,  or  other  advisory  services  to 
foreign  customers  are  not  now  eligible 
for  Eximbank  financing,  except  when 
they  are  directly  related  to  sale  of 
financed  equipment,  even  though  their 
services  are  rendered  for  larfee  capital 
projects.  These  services  should  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  both  because  the  export  of  services 
is  an  important  aspect  of  industrial 
growth  and  because  such  services  are 
likely  to  pave  the  way  for  U.S.  equipment 
sales. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  large  foreign 
projects  involving  important  supplies  of 
equipment  are  put  out  on  bids  covering 
the  entire  project.  Often  such  projects 
involve  significant  costs  in  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  for  which  financing  plans  are 
also  requested.  The  U.S.  bidder  on  such 
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projects  faces  a  perplexing  and  frustrat¬ 
ing  task.  He  may  be  able  to  obtain  an 
Eximbank  commitment  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  financing,  but  he  must  go  else¬ 
where  for  the  local  currency  financing. 
All  too  often,  there  is  no  real  place  to 
turn  for  this,  and  the  equipment  sales 
are  lost  because  of  failure  to  secure  an 
important  part  of  the  package.  Again, 
U.S.  private  initiative  in  putting  together 
a  deal  is  frustrated,  and  our  exports  suf¬ 
fer  accordingly.  I  recognize  that  dollar 
financing  for  local  currency  costs  creates 
a  thorny  set  of  issues,  and  that  it  may 
temporarily  increase  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  But  it  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant  over  both  the  short  and  long 
term  to  keep  U.S.  capital  goods  effectively 
in  foreign  markets  and  to  meet  the 
financing  terms  that  this  requires.  I 
urge  that  the  Eximbank  loosen  its  atti¬ 
tude  on  local  currence  financing  where 
this  is  a  critical  part  of  a  package  deal 
involving  supply  of  U.S.  goods. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  key  areas 
in  which  improvements  are  needed  in  our 
export  financing  as  part  of  the  program 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  competi¬ 
tive  position  of  our  exports.  We  have 
made  improvements.  Because  of  them 
we  should  be  glad.  But  there  is  urgent 
need  for  further  action  based  upon  a 
fundamental  change  of  attitudes. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  the  need 
for  action  to  support  the  initiative  of 
prospective  U.S.  exporters.  When  U.S. 
firms  expend  energy  and  funds  to  put 
together  deals  in  the  hope  or  expectation 
of  official  U.S.  financing,  it  is  highly 
frustrating  for  them  to  encounter  delays, 
difficulties,  and  negativism.  If  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  expand  our  exports  as  we 
now  must,  the  business  community  must 
work  enthusiastically  with  us,  in  full 
confidence  of  Government  support.  This 
is  the  most  important  single  thing  for 
the  Eximbank  to  keep  in  mind  in  its 
consideration  of  new  credits  and  pro¬ 
gram.  The  vigor  and  initiative  of  our 
progressive  businessmen  must  find  its 
counterpart  in  a  new  climate,  in  a  brac¬ 
ing  atmosphere  within  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  and,  I  might  add,  within  the 
Department  of  State  and  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

I  compliment  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  instrumentalities  within 
his  Department  related  to  foreign  trade. 
I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
giving  new  impetus  to  our  export  pro¬ 
gram.  He  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
of  translating  American  public  policy  to 
the  business  community  and  to  the  for¬ 
eign  countries,  in  terms  of  improving  our 
export  operations.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  taken  on  new  vitality, 
and  I  commend  it  and  its  leadership  for 
what  it  has  done. 

I  hope  that  the  whole  operation  of  our 
Government — the  apparatus  of  every  de¬ 
partment,  including  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce — will  work 
together  as  a  team,  particularly  in  our 
embassies. 

I  have  visited  our  embassies,  and  I 
have  noted  all  to  often  a  traditional 
policy  of  aloofness  between  business  and 
Government,  and  a  remoteness;  in  other 
words,  there  has  not  always  been  the 
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kind  of  cooperation  that  there  ought  to 
be  between  Government  and  business  in 
the  field,  in  country  after  country. 

Our  commercial  attaches  in  the  em¬ 
bassies  should  be  working  with  our  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  in  obtaining  new  markets. 
Every  one  of  the  facilities  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  relating  to  foreign  trade  should 
be  coordinated  at  the  embassy  level. 

This  means  that  our  ambassadors, 
while  they  may  be  very  well  experienced 
in  the  field  of  normal  diplomacy,  must 
also  have  some  sense  of  awareness  about 
economic  development  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  our  economy.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
d'plomacy  can  consist  merely  of  the 
niceties  related  to  what  we  call  the  tradi¬ 
tional  diplomatic  operations.  An  am¬ 
bassador  in  charge  of  an  embassy  of  the 
United  States  today  must  understand 
economic  development.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  foreign  trade.  He  must,  in  a  sense, 
be  a  manager.  He  must  in  a  sense  be 
a  director  of  a  great  multiple  operation. 
We  expect  our  ambassadors  to  be  not 
merely  striped  pants  diplomats — all  that 
is  required,  of  course;  and  I  do  not 
deprecate  the  necessity  of  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  being  a  good  diplomat  in  the  formal 
sense  of  that  term — but  he  must  also  be 
a  go-getter;  he  must  be  a  coordinator; 
he  must  be  a  worker  with  every  one  of 
the  economic  areas  of  our  Government 
and  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
of  September  25,  1962,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  discusses  the  speech  made 
by  Robert  V.  Roosa,  Treasury  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  in  which  he 
warned,  at  Atlantic  City,  in  addressing 
the  convention  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
er's’  Association,  that  restoration  of  world 
confidence  in  the  U  S.  dollar  must  not 
give  rise  to  “vain  hopes  that  mere  mone¬ 
tary  reform  can  substitute  for  basic 
measures”  in  wiping  out  the  red  ink  on 
this  country’s  international  transactions. 

Then  Mr.  Roosa  went  on  to  tell  some 
simple  truths.  He  said  that  this  coun¬ 
try  must  get  to  work  to  expand  its  trade 
and  develop  new  markets.  I  congratu¬ 
late  him  and  the  Treasury  Department 
for  this  forthright  expression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Exports  Urged  for  Dollar  Safety 

Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  September  25. — Robert 
V.  Roosa,  Treasury  Under  Secretary  for  Mone¬ 
tary  Affairs,  warned  today  that  restoration  of 
world  confidence  In  the  U.S.  dollar  must  not 
give  rise  to  “vain  hopes  that  mere  monetary 
reform  can  substitute  for  basic  measures”  in 
wiping  out  the  red  ink  on  this  country’s 
international  transactions. 

“To  sink  back  into  complacency  would  be 
to  undermine  all  our  very  real  achievements 
to  date,”  Roosa  told  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  here. 

Roosa,  who  at  a  meeting  of  international 
bankers  last  week  was  given  much  of  the 
credit  for  ending  the  dollar  crisis,  said  that 
progress  in  defending  the  dollar  has  been 
gratifying.  But,  he  said,  it  does  not  mean 
that  “any  of  us  can  slacken  in  any  way  the 
drive  toward  getting  this  country’s  interna¬ 
tional  accounts  into  balance.” 

The  Treasury  official  put  in  a  strong  plea 
for  the  administration’s  proposal  to  grant  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  business  investment 


and  for  an  overall  reduction  in  the  tax 
structure  to  enable  this  country  to  compete 
more  effectively  in  world  markets. 

“We  simply  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  in¬ 
definitely,  in  this  competitive  world,  with  a 
tax  structure  that  dulls  initiative  and  brings 
the  economy  at  levels  well  below  its  full  po¬ 
tential,”  he  said. 

Roosa  said  the  real  challenge  to  overcom¬ 
ing  this  Nation’s  balance-of-payments  deficit 
is  a  further  rise  in  business  exports.  He  said 
it  is  realistic  to  aim  for  an  export  rise  “not 
in  hundreds  of  millions  but  in  billions” 
within  the  next  2  years. 

Roosa  said  that  the  recent  cooperation  of 
foreign  central  banks  in  shoring  up  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  dollar  was  done  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  country  will  not  drag  its  feet 
in  putting  its  own  financial  house  in  order. 

Exhibit  I. — Financing  authorized  by 
Eximbank 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Category 


Project  loans _ 

Emergency  foreign  trade 

loans _ 

Exporter  credits  and  guar¬ 
antees . . . . 

Agricultural  commodity 
loans _ 


Subtotal - 


Short-term  political  risk 

guarantees _ 

Comprehensive  short-term 
insurance,  FICA  (since 
February).. _ _ 


Subtotal. 
Total _ 


1958  1959  1900  1961  ‘  1962 


609 

258 

24 

73 

961 


904 


347 

163 

3 

36 

549 


549 


511 

130 

99 

44 

784 


784 


416 

353 

132 

64 

965 


130 


130 


1,095 


555 
2  500 
2  459 

3 

1, 517 


331 

331 


1,848 


1  6  months. 

2  Includes  standby  stabilization  credit  to  Canada  of 
$400  million. 

3  Includes  small  percentage  of  short-term  political  risk 
guarantees  authorized  prior  to  beginning  of  FICA  opera¬ 
tions  in  February. 


matchless  Indiana  dunes.  As  Secretary  of 
Interior  Udall  wrote  to  the  Bureau,  if  the, 
port  is  constructed,  “the  possibility  of  e^ 
tablishing  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
tem  in  this  area  of  Lake  Michigan  wi^f  be 
foreclosed  for  all  time.” 

The  Indiana  dunes  are  a  natural  treasure 
of  a  unique  kind.  They  stretch  f0r  a  few 
miles  along  the  lake  and  contain;  as  in  a 
living  laboratory,  the  whole  geological  and 
biological  history  of  the  struggle  between 
billowing  dunes,  forest  and/water.  What 
makes  the  dunes  especially/precious  is  the 
location  within  easy  access  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  thereby  providing  a  re¬ 
creational  area  for  a/  densely  populated 
region. 

But  an  essential  strip  of  the  dunes  belongs 
to  the  National  an A  Bethlehem  Steel  com¬ 
panies.  Plans  are/underway  for  intensive  in¬ 
dustrial  development  that  would  wipe  out 
the  dunes  and/spoil  a  small  State  park  al¬ 
ready  locatecg  in  the  area.  Legislative  ef¬ 
forts  to  save  the  dunes  have  failed  in  good 
part  because  Indiana  political  leaders  find 
it  hard  /o  resist  the  slogan  “payrolls,  not 
picnicsJ'  But  the  verdict  in  Indiana  is  far 
from /unanimous.  Representative  Ray  J. 

en  of  adjoining  (and  industrial)  Lake 
County  is  for  saving  the  dunes,  as  is  the 
lelworkers  Union. 

"  In  his  conservation  message  of  February  28, 
president  Kennedy  called  for  the  creation  of 
a.  National  Lakeshore  Park  in  northern  In¬ 
diana.  Some  250,000  persons  have  petitioned 
to  Congress  to  save  the  dunes.  But  thus  far 
all  this  has  been  to  no  avail  and  the  Federal 
Government  seems  about  to  spend  $25.6  mil¬ 
lion  to  build  a  harbor  in  the  middle  of  the 
dunes.  The  doubts  remain.  Is  it  really  too 
late  to  consider  alternate  sites  in  Michigan 
City  or  Lake  County?  Is  it  impossible  to 
build  a  ship  canal  that  would  place  the 
harbor  inland  and  spare  the  dunes? 

Before  the  Bureau  makes  its  final  judg¬ 
ment,  surely  one  final  reappraisal  Is  in  order 
to  determine  whether  Indiana  could  have 
its  steel  plants  and  still  let  the  public  have 
the  dunes. 


INDIANA  DU1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  Semember  23,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  entitledgShore- 
line  Traaredy”  in  which  it  urged  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  saves,  the 
Indiana  dunes  and  not  allow  a  port,  ftar- 
boryand  steel  mills  to  be  built  in  the  mid¬ 
dle: of  these  most  beautiful  and  unique 
mes.  As  Carl  Sandburg  has  said: 

The  dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  Yosemite  is 
to  California.  They  constitute  a  signature 
of  time  and  eternity:  Once  lost  the  loss 
would  be  irrevocable. 

This  morning’s  New  York  Times  con¬ 
tinues  its  public-spirited  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  an  adequate  national  park  in  the 
dunes  with  an  excellent  editorial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  the  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  to  desist  from  ef¬ 
forts  to  destroy  the  dunes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  superb  editorials  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1962] 
Shoreline  Tragedy 

Reportedly,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approval 
Is  imminent  for  the  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  on 
Lake  Michigan.  This  is  melancholy  news, 
because  it  could  spell  the  end  of  any  hope 
for  a  national  seashore  area  incorporating  the 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1962] 
Indiana  Dunes  Can  Be  Saved 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  others  work¬ 
ing  to  save  the  Indiana  dunes  from  indus¬ 
trial  obliteration  have  pointed  out  that  there 
are  better  ways  and  better  places  to  provide 
a  deepwater  port  for  northern  Indiana  than 
by  dredging  out  a  site  in  the  heart  of  the 
dunes.  The  U.S.  Corp  of  Engineers  has  de¬ 
clined  to  study  the  alternatives  and  is  now 
asking  the  Budget  Bureau,  an  arm  of  the 
sjVhlte  House,  to  give  its  approval  to  this  de¬ 
ductive  project. 

i^st  February,  in  his  widely  applauded 
conservation  message  to  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  called  for  creation  of  an  Indiana 
Dunes ^National  Lakeshore.  If  the  President 
meant  what  he  said,  he  will  direct  the  corps 
to  ignore \he  pressures  being  exerted  by  some 
Indiana  politicians  and  by  the  steel  com¬ 
panies  that  Own  land  in  the  dunes  and  to 
come  up  with\a  plan  that  will  save  this  ir¬ 
replaceable  shoreline  recreational  area.  It 
is  still  possible  tisi  save  it  if  there  is  a  desire 
to  do  so. 

NATO  AND  THE  ^SOVIET  BUILDUP 
IN  CUE5A 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Rffr.  President,  a 
UPI  dispatch  by  Stewart  Hensley  in 
this  morning’s  press  indicates  that  some 
of  our  allies  still  have  to  be^shown  that 
they  cannot  differentiate  between  a 
Communist  threat  on  their  bonders  and 
a  Communist  threat  elsewhere\in  the 
world. 

According  to  the  reported  vieWs  of 
Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  Halvaj’d 
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Dange,  Cuba  is  essentially  an  “American 
problem.”  He  concedes  that  it  might 
eventually  “develop  into  a  problem  for 
the  free  world,”  but  until  it  does  he  sees 
no  possibility  of  interfering  with  the 
long-ranxe  charters  under  which  Nor¬ 
wegian  vessels  carry  supplies  between 
the  Soviet  moc  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  Norway  is  one  of  the 
stanchest  of  oar  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  ^Organization.  Norway 
entered  this  alhantee  because  her  experi¬ 
ence  with  Nazi  Germany  taught  her  that 
dictators  do  not  respect  a  unilateral  dec¬ 
laration  of  neutrality.  >Her  commitment 
to  the  Western  AllianceNhas  not  sat  well 
with  some  elements  of  Her  population, 
yet  for  years  she  has  maintained  the 
faith  and  has  shouldered  the  common 
burden — often  in  the  face  of  Brude  and 
violent  threats  and  pressure  nsom  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  shipping,  is  the 
very  lifestream  of  Norwegian  economic 
health,  and  it  will  be  particularly  \m- 
portant  if,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
Norway  should  be  excluded  from  the  Eu\. 
ropean  Common  Market.  It  is  my  hope' 
and  plea  that  the  inner  six — the  EEC — 
shall  include  all  of  the  outer  seven — 
EPTA. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  register  my  firm  disagreement  with 
the  reasoning  attributed  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Foreign  Minister,  a  man  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
Cuba,  Mr.  President,  is  already  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  whole  free  world.  To  the 
extent  that  our  allies  either  directly  or 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  longevity  of 
the  Castro  regime,  to  the  extent  that 
they  help  the  Soviets  bolster  the  sag¬ 
ging  Cuban  economy  and  defenses,  they 
are  undermining  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  are  contributing  to 
the  entrenchment  of  communism.  This 
surely  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them.  The  Secretary  of  State  unques¬ 
tionably  has  plenty  of  arguments,  backed 
by  solid  and  sufficient  evidence,  for  the 
NATO  governments  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  so  as  to  halt  these  injurious  prac¬ 
tices.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  has 
the  full  and  explicit  backing  of  Congress 
in  his  discussions  with  our  allies. 

I  urge  him  to  continue  those  discus¬ 
sions.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  pur-  , 
sue  this  matter  with  the  utmost  energy/ 
and  persistence.  I  am  likewise  confident 
that  he  will  achieve  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  This  is  little  enough  to  ask 
of  our  friends  in  view  of  the  woitfawide 
commitments  which  we  have  undertaken 
in  their  behalf ;  it  is  little  enougn  in  view 
of  our  determination  to  solve/the  Cuban 
menace  almost  100  percenyfhrough  our 
own  efforts.  All  that  we  Require  is  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  90 
miles  from  the  NATO  defense  perimeter, 
not  merely  90  miles  fmm  the  continental 
United  States.  / 

Mr.  President,  y  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
“Challenge  ty  the  Free,”  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  September  25, 
1962;  andgtn  article  entitled  “Rusk  Re¬ 
ported  Unable  to  Get  Norway  to  Halt 
Ships  tc/Cuba,”  written  by  Stewart  Hen¬ 
sley,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post/of  September  26,  1962. 

ynere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept. 

25,  1962] 

Challenge  to  the  Free 

Although  he  has  met  with  little  success  so 
far.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  is  continuing  his 
efforts  to  persuade  the  free  maritime  coun¬ 
tries — particularly  our  NATO  allies — to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  United  States  in  clamping 
down  on  strategic  shipments  to  Communist 
Cuba. 

To  that  end,  during  his  current  visit  to 
New  York  for  the  17th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Rusk  will 
have  a  series  of  conversations  with  numerous 
Western  foreign  ministers.  The  first  of  these 
talks  has  been  with  Britain’s  Lord  Home,  and 
although  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  less 
than  positive  in  his  response,  the  Secretary 
apparently  feels  that  the  gentle  art  of  per¬ 
suasion  may  yet  pay  off  in  the  form  of  effec¬ 
tive  allied  action  against  the  Havana 
tyranny. 

At  any  rate,  as  Mr.  Rusk  has  made  clear, 
what  the  United  States  seeks  is  a  program 
under  which  the  following  would  happen: 
(1)  Countries  like  Canada,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  Greece  would  stop  exporting 
Mo  Cuba  such  things  as  machinery,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  industrial  raw  materials.  And  (2) 
tnfe  governments  of  the  Atlantic  community' 
would  dissuade  their  shipping  interests  from 
charusring  vessels  to  carry  Soviet  cargoes smd 
technioans  to  Havana.  Essentially  the  game 
measures,  have  been  advocated  by  the  Auneri- 
can  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  which  repre¬ 
sents  management,  and  by  our  ton/maritime 
labor  leaderspwho  have  urged  unionized  sea¬ 
men  throughout  the  free  world/xo  refuse  to 
sail  any  ships  headed  with  strategic  goods  for 
the  Kremlin’s  menacing  new  base  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  / 

However,  althougn\Wesy  Germany  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  favorable  'Vfcntude,  the  general 
NATO  reaction  to  Mr. yEusk’s  proposals  has 
been  largely  negative yp fe  now.  Britain  and 
a  number  of  our  other  allies  have  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  UnitecKstates  takes  too 
grim  a  view  of  Cuna.  Further*,  they  have  in¬ 
timated  that  tjieir  domestic  \ws,  and  the 
fact  that  they/maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  Fidel  (Castro’s  Kremlin-serving  dicta¬ 
torship,  make  it  difficult  for  them  no  engage 
in  an  embargo  on  Cuban  trade.  So  Mk  Rusk, 
wholly  ypart  from  his  cheerless  meetings 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromykogdias 
his  work  cut  out  for  him  in  New  York.  \ 

First  of  all,  he  must  try  to  shatter  tn»e 
complacency  of  some  of  our  allies  by  making' 
Qfear  that  the  threat  in  Cuba,  in  its  poten¬ 
tials  at  least,  is  indeed  most  grave,  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  us,  but  for  the  entire  free  world.  And 
second,  while  putting  emphasis  on  this  real¬ 
ity,  he  must  convince  the  British  and  others 
that  unless  they  join  us  in  cutting  down  on 
strategic  shipments  to  Havana,  they  will  be 
bolstering  Castro’s  wobbly  economy.  As  a 
result,  in  turn,  they  will  be  strengthening 
the  Kremlin’s  grip  on  the  island,  paving  the 
way  for  further  Red  subversion  in  Latin 
America,  and  thus  striking  another  serious 
blow  against  the  West’s  global  position. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  our  allies  take  what  seems  to 
be  an  altogether  cavalier  view.  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Cuba  is  not,  an  inconsequential 
comic  opera;  on  the  contrary,  it  involves  a 
supremely  provocative  display  of  naked  So¬ 
viet  power  in  one  of  the  West’s  most  sensi¬ 
tive  areas.  The  challenge  in  that  respect 
is  not  to  Americans  alone,  but  to  freemen 
everywhere. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1962] 
Rusk  Reposted  Unable  To  Get  Norway  To 
Halt  Ships  to  Cuba 
(By  Stewart  Hensley) 

New  York,  September  24. — Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  tried  today  to  persuade 


September  26 

NATO  ally  Norway  to  help  the  United  States 
isolate  Communist  Cuba  but  apparently 
made  no  headway.  / 

Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  Halvard  Lsmge 
told  newsmen,  after  a  55-minute  conference 
with  Rusk  on  this  and  other  matter/,  that 
his  government  viewed  Cuba  as  essentially 
an  ‘‘American  problem.”  He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  it  might  “develop  into  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  free  world.”  J  / 

Lange  said  that  Norwegian  ,/hips  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Cuba  were  on  long-term  Charters  to  the 
Communists  and  his  government  had  “no 
control”  over  them.  / 

Lange  and  Rusk,  according  to  U.S.  officials, 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  international  mat¬ 
ters,  including  Beylin  and  European  se¬ 
curity.  They  actually  put  in  more  time  on 
Berlin  than  anything  else,  presumably  in 
preparation  for  Rusk’s  critical  Tuesday 
luncheon  con/erence  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  on  East-West  dif¬ 
ferences.  / 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Rooert  Manning  said  the  Rusk-Gro- 
myko  /fleeting  would  not  be  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Berlin  or  any  other  single  issue. 
He  //isclosed,  however,  that  Rusk  has  called 
hi y  special  assistant  on  Berlin,  Martin  Hil- 
Wnbrand,  here  from  Washington  to  sit  in  on 
/the  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Towers. 

Berlin  was  also  on  the  agenda  for  discus¬ 
sion  by  Rusk  and  Belgian  Foreign  Minister 
Paul-Henri  Spaak  at  a  midafternoon  con¬ 
ference.  But  the  principal  issue  was  the 
Congo,  where  both  countries  are  supporting 
United  Nations  efforts  to  integrate  break¬ 
away  Katanga  Province  into  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  headed  by  Cyrille  Adoula.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Adlai 
Stevenson  participated  in  the  meeting  with 
Spaak,  as  did  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  George  C.  McGhee. 

Other  highlights  of  Rusk’s  day  included  a 
luncheon  conference  as  the  guest  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi  Ohisha  and 
a  meeting  with  Luxembourg  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Eugene  Schaus. 

Rusk  and  Ohisha  discussed  United  States 
and  Japanese  relations  with  the  European 
Common  Market,  Japan’s  efforts  to  restore 
normal  relations  with  South  Korea  and  To¬ 
kyo’s  continuing  pressure  for  return  of  the 
American-held  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Tonight  Rusk  gave  a  dinner  in  his  hotel 
suite  for  about  a  dozen  persons  in  honor  of 
Afghanistan  Foreign  Minister  Prince  Mo- 
hamed  Naim. 

Rusk  said  he  did  not  think  he  would  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time  on  Lange’s  assertion,  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  made  yesterday  by  British  officials, 
Sthat  Cuba  was  primarily  an  American  prob¬ 
lem.  He  told  newsmen,  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  this  is¬ 
suer:  ight  now. 

Lange  said  that  Norwegian  ships  engaged 
in  tracte  between  Soviet  bloc  nations  and 
Cuba  w«re  not  carrying  arms,  ammunition  or 
other  higidy  strategic  goods  “so  far  as  we 
know.”  \ 

Although  Rusk  would  not  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  publicly,  American  officials  privately  made 
no  secret  of  rfae  fact  that  they  disagree 
heartily  with  the  British  and  Norwegian 
contention  that  Cuba  is  essentially  a  U.S. 
problem.  \ 

(The  British  doubVa  U.S.  premise  that 
Castro’s  government  CSu  be  made  to  col¬ 
lapse  by  economic  strangulation,  Lewis  B. 
Fleming  of  the  Los  Angelas  Times  reported 
from  the  United  Nations.  \ 

(The  British  believe  that\such  a  policy 
could  not  work  short  of  actWof  war  like 
forcefully  interfering  with  shipments  to 
Cuba.  And  the  British  would  oppose  such 
action. 

(American  proposals  for  a  cessation  of 
trade  with  Cuba  are  regarded  as  useless 
by  the  British,  who  point  out  that  Cuba’s 
needs  can  easily  be  met  by  shipments  from 
other  nations  even  if  all  the  NATO  allies 
were  to  enter  into  an  agreement.) 
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Highlights :  House  received  conference  report  on  Agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
House  received  conference  report  o/  foreign  trade  bYll.  Both  Houses  agreed  to 
conference  report  on  tax  bill.  Gonfereees  agreed  to/ile  report  on  pay  bill. 

Senate  passed  bills  to:  Amend  F/)d  and  Agriculture  Act\re  15-acre  wheat  exemption 
for  1963  crop;  Increase  limit/ion  on  FHA  loans.  Both  Hbuses  received  and  Senate 
agreed  to  conference  report  on  school  lunch  fund  apportionment  bill.  Senate  passed 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bJCll.  Senate  committee  reported  b^-ll  for  holding  World 
Food  Congress. 


HOUSE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963.  Received  the  further  cor/erence  report 

on  amendment/in  disagreement  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  12648  (H.  Rept\  2514) .  All 
amendments  previously  reported  in  disagreement  were  still  reportea\in  dis¬ 
agreement  /pp.  20596,  20650).  Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a  copy  of\he  con¬ 
ference  Committee  report.  ,  ■  .• 

J  /  •  •  f>  .  C  j  C  •  .  *  f.  ^3  ?•’  y  v*  • 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12900,  the  public  work) 
appi/priation  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  p.  205d3 

’he  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  to  file  conference  re^ 
pprts  at  any  time.  p.  20568 


3.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 

of^  R.  13273,  the  public  works  authorization  bill.  p.  20650  I 

4.  PERSONNEL.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees,  in  executive  session, 

agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House -palssed  versions  of  H.  R.  7927,  providing  for  postal  rate  increases  and 
increases\in  Federal  employees'  salaries."  p.  D929  / 

The  Posts  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
9531,  to  ametad  the  law  relating  to  pay  for  postal  employees  (H.  JE^ept .  2509). 
p.  20650  \  7  / 

Concurred  ik  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amendment  tk  S.  2697,  to 
amend  title  38,iJ.S.C.,  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
certain  education'll  programs  must  be  begun  and  completed  in' the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  called  to  active  duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  Thi^  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  p.  20569  / 

Received  from  Treasury  a  report  of  the  operations  by/ Federal  departments 
and  establishments  in  Connection  with  the  bonding  of  officers  and  employees, 
p.  20650.  \  / 

5.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agricultures  Committee  approved  the'  work  plans  for  the  follow¬ 

ing  watersheds:  Anasco  Riv\r,  P.  R. , ;  Bayou  FolSe,  La.;  Bee  Creek,  Kan.;  Big ( 
Indian  Creek,  Neb..;  Big  Muddy  Creek,  Ky. ;  Big  Wyacondah,  Iowa;  Crooked  Bayou, 
Ark.;  Duncan  Creek,  S.  C. ;  Hardin  Creek,  Tennyf  Kaercher  Creek,  Penn.;  Lattas 
Creek,  Ind. ;  Line  Creek,  Tenn. ;\Lower  Forest /River ,  N.  Dak.;  Middle  Caney, 
Kan.;  Neshobe  River,  Vt.;  Saltlick  Creek,  W/ Va. ;  Stucker  Fork,  Ind.;  Upper 
Bogue  Phalia,  Miss.;  Upper  Quaboak  River ,  Jiass. ;  West  Fork  of  Pine  River,  Ky. ; 
and  Silver  Creek,  Kan.  p.  20571  \  / 

6.  TAXATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  10650,  the 

proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  This  birl  bill  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

See  Digest  No.  150  for  items  of  interest  pp.  20547-65,  20580-92 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11970,  the  proposed 
Tract Expansion  Act  of  1962  (H.  Rept.  2518),  pp.  20597-601,  &&&58r  _ 

E  reported  wit ftv amendment  H.  R.  12109,  to  amend 

:  certain  natural  grasses  and  other  natural 
£  duty  (H.  Rept.\2516).  p.  20650  ( 

s  that  "Conferees,  \n  executive  session,  agree< 
the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House- 
x>sed  Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act."  p.  D929 

t  announced  that  the  following  bills  will  be 
),  the  supplmental  appropriation  bill;  H.  R. 
zation  bill;  S.  1123,  to  extend  certain  child 
bor  Standards  Act  to  children  employed  in 
report  on  H.  R.  11665,  the  school  lunch  fund 
announced  that  the  conference\report  on  the 
1962  will  be  considered  on  Thurss.  p.  20616 

SENATE  \ 

H.  R.  13241,  to  amend  Sec.  309  of  the  Food 
as  to  provide  that  a  farm  marketing  quota  on 
applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  acreage  of 
er  of  15  acres  or  the  highest  number  of  acres 
calendar  years  1959,  1960,  1961,  or  1963\ 

).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presr- 
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TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 


October  2,  1962. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Mills,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted,  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11970] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
States  through  international  trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment 
assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  2,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  12,  13,  14,  21,  22,  34,  35,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  83,  85,  and  91. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  52,  54,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  77,  78, 
79,  80,  81,  86,  87,  89,  90,  92,  93,  and  94,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  world ;  and;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

(8)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

85006 
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Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

(, 8 )  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement  under 
this  Act  and  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any 
foreign  country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintaining  such 
foreign  import  restrictions  against  United  States  agricultural 
products,  when  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the  establishment  or  obtain  the 
removal  of  such  foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  provide  access  for 
United  States  agricultural  products  to  the  markets  of  such  country 
or  instrumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  into,  and,  when  referring  to  a  rate  of  duty, 
refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  {however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  such  day.)  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

Page  9,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
“section  350”  and  insert  sections  828  and  850 

Page  10,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  after  “United 
States”  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  lines  7  to 
22,  inclusive,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

“(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  in 
rate  column  numbered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive, 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  501  {a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  lowest 
preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty,  respectively ,  existing  on 
July  1,  1962 ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  item  included  in  a 
supplemental  report  made  pursuant  to  section  1 01  (c)  of  this  Act 
to  reflect  a  change  proclaimed  by  the  President  after  July  1,  1962 
{other  than  a  change  to  which  the  United  States  was  committed  on 
July  1,  1962),  the  rate  treated  as  the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1, 1962,  shall  be  the  rate  which  the  Commission 
specifically  declares  in  such  supplemental  report  to  be  the  rate  which, 
in  its  judgment,  conforms  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to  the  rate 
regarded  as  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  under  section  256 {If)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  53 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  12,  lines  5  and  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike 
out  “on  any  fish  in  any  form  imported  from  such  country  into  the 
United  States,”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  on  any  fish 
(in  any  f or m)  which  is  the  'product  of  such  country ,;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
“or  for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  under  section  352”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  70,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  15,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
“such”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  interested ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

Page  42,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  43,  and  insert: 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  net  operating  losses  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1955,  subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the 
internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carryovers. — 

“  (1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 

“(A)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  a  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall 
be  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1962,  for  which  a  certification 
has  been  issued  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years 
preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  a  net  oper¬ 
ating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31 ,  1955, 
shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  is  a  regulated  trans¬ 
portation  corporation  (as  defined  in  subsection  (j)(l)),  a  net 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December 
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31,  1955,  shall  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (j))  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following 
the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

Page  43,  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  “subsection 
(i),”  and  insert:  subsections  (i)  and  (j), 

Page  44,  line  2,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  “(1)(B)” 
and  insert:  ( l)(A)(ii )  ,  . 

Page  44,  line  25,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  “(1)CB)” 
and  insert :  (1 )  (A)  (ii) 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  82: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  82,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable  but  no  rate  existed 
on  July  1, 1934,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  ;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  4  years  (or,  in  the  case  of  any  such  increase 
or  imposition  proclaimed  pursuant  to  such  section  7,  5  years)]  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  applicable',  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 


same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
Noah  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Howard  H.  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Robt.  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  B.  Long, 
George  Smathers, 

By  H.  F.  B. 

John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson, 

By  J.  M. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made  technical,  clerical,  clarify¬ 
ing,  or  conforming  changes:  2,  3,  10,  11,  19,  24,  26,  27,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
36,  37,  40,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  54,  56,  60,  68,  79,  80,  81, 
82,  83,  86,  92,  93,  and  94.  With  respect  to  these  amendments  (1)  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with  amendments  which  are  technical, 
clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming  in  nature,  or  (2)  the  Senate  recedes 
in  order  to  conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of 
conference. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  4:  Section  102  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  that  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
are,  through  trade  agreements  affording  mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
U.S.  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
in  the  free  world; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  economic  development;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  inserts  the  word  “trade”  before  “benefits” 
in  the  introductory  clause,  thus  making  the  phrase  read  “affording 
mutual  trade  benefits”.  The  House  recedes.  Senate  amendment 
No.  4  struck  out  the  purposes  specified  in  (3)  and  (4)  above.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  purpose  specified  in  (4)  is  restored  to  the  bill. 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  and  45:  Chapter  2  of 
title  II  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains  special  provisions 
concerning  the  European  Economic  Community  under  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  (or  to 
remove)  duties  on  certain  articles.  Under  the  Senate  amendments, 
the  Free  European  Trading  Community  was  substituted  for  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  45, 
the  term  “Free  European  Trading  Community”  was  defined  (sec.  256 
of  the  bill)  to  mean  (A)  the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
(B)  any  country,  designated  by  the  President,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association.  The  Senate  recedes. 
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Amendments  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18:  Section  221  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  article  listed  by  the  President  for 
possible  tariff  concession  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  indus¬ 
tries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  Under  Senate 
amendment  No.  15,  this  advice  is  required  so  as  to  assist  the  President 
in  making  an  informed  judgment  as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused 
by  such  modifications  on  U.S.  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  16  and  18  are  technical  amendments 
transferring  the  requirement  for  public  hearings  from  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  211  to  a  new  subsection  (d). 

Senate  amendment  No.  17  adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  221 
of  the  bill.  The  new  subsection  requires  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  to  the  extent  practicable  to — - 

(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relating  to  com¬ 
petition  between  the  foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  producing  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and’consumption  of  each  like 
or  directly  competitive  article,  taking  into  consideration  employ¬ 
ment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive  facilities  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  industries  concerned,  and  such  other  economic 
factors  in  such  industries  as  it  considers  relevant,  including 
prices,  wages,  sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital 
investment,  obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  diversification  of 
production ; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any  significant 
change  in  employment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facilities, 
and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant  in  the  domestic 
industries  concerned  which  it  believes  such  modifications  would 
cause ;  and 

(4)  make  special  studies  (including  studies  of  real  wages  paid 
in  foreign  supplying  countries),  whenever  deemed  to  be  warranted, 
of  particular  proposed  modifications  affecting  U.S.  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
the  facilities  of  U.S.  attaches  abroad  and  other  appropriate 
personnel  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendments  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Section  225(b)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  required  the  President,  during  the  4-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  to  reserve  certain  articles 
(with  respect  to  which  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  has, 
under  prior  law,  found  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof)  from  negoti¬ 
ation  under  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty.  Senate  amendment  No. 
20  requires  the  reservation  to  be  5  years  rather  than  4  years.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Section  231  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  directs  the  President  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the 
application  of  any  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Communism.  Senate 
amendment  No.  21  struck  out  “any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  Communism”  and  inserted  “the  Union  of  Soviet 
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Socialist  Republics,  Communist  China,  arid  any  other  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movement’'.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
that  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall  be  the 
chief  representative  of  the  United  States  for  each  negotiation  held 
under  the  authority  granted  in  title  II  of  the  bill.  Senate  amendment 
No.  22  provided  that  the  Special  Representative  shall  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States  for  each  general  multilateral 
negotiation  under  such  authority.  The  Senate  recedes.  While  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  required  personally  to  conduct  relatively  minor  nego¬ 
tiations,  he  will  be  responsible  for  all  negotiations  conducted  under 
title  II  of  the  bill.  The  Special  Representative  has  authority  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  staff  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  various  responsibilities 
under  the  bill.  In  addition,  he  may  from  time  to  time  draw  upon  the 
personnel  and  resources  of  other  agencies  for  his  needs  in  this  regard. 

Amendments  Nos.  23,  25,  and  28:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  chairman  of  the  interagency  organization  provided  for 
by  section  242  of  the  bill  was  to  be  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the 
President,  and  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
was  to  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  such  organization.  Under  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  23,  25,  and  28  the  Special  Representative  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  interagency  organization.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
interagency  trade  organization  is  required  to  meet  periodically  at 
such  times  as  the  President  or  the  chairman  directs.  This  amend¬ 
ment  deletes  the  word  “periodically”.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  34  and  35:  Section  252(a)  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  directs  the  President  to  take  certain  action  whenever 
unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  com¬ 
mitments  made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade^  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  34  the  word 
“unjustifiable”,  appearing  before  the  phrase  “foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions”,  was  stricken,  and  under  Senate  amendment  No.  35  the  word 
“unjustifiably”  was  inserted  before  the  phrase  “oppress  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States”.  The  Senate  recedes  on  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  34  and  35. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Section  252(a)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  requires  that,  whenever  un justifiable  foreign  import  restric¬ 
tions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the 
expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the  President 
shall  take  certain  action  to  obtain  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the 
restrictions.  Senate  amendment  No.  38  required  the  President,  act¬ 
ing  under  section  252(a),  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade 
agreement  under  the  Dill,  to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
onThe  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  establishing 
or  maintaining  foreign  import  restrictions  described  in  section  252(a) 
against  U.S.  agricultural  products,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment 
or  obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import  restrictions  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  the  markets  of  such 
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country  or  instrumentality  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment.  Under  the  conference  agreement  the  President 
is  to  exercise  the  authority  to  impose  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  contained  in  Senate  amendment  No.  38,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  trade  agreement  under  the  bill  and  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  when  he  deems  such  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  the  foreign  import  restrictions 
described  in  section  252(a)  and  to  provide  access  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  instrumentality  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Section  252(b)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  directs  the  President,  among  other  things,  to  deny  trade  agree¬ 
ment  benefits  to  products  of  a  country  which  maintains  nontariff  trade 
restrictions  which  substantially  burden  U.S.  commerce  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  and  the  section 
specifically  includes  within  such  non  tariff  trade  restrictions  "unlimited 
variable  import  fees”.  Senate  amendment  No.  39  includes  within  such 
nontariff  trade  restrictions  variable  import  fees,  whether  unlimited 
or  not.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Under  this  amendment  the  President  is  given 
the  authority  to  deny  trade  agreement  benefits  to  products  of  any 
country  or  instrumentality  maintaining  unreasonable  import  restric¬ 
tions  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  substantially  burden  U.S.  com¬ 
merce.  This  authority  may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  that  the  action 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  bill  and 
with  clue  regard  to  the  international  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  51:  This  is  a  technical  amendment  making  certain 
changes  in  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  required  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  House  recedes  with 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  52 :  This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  do  not  in  any  way  affect  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  or  any  import  restriction  thereunder.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  53 :  This  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  relating  to  conservation  of  fishery  resources.  Under 
this  section  the  President  is  directed,  upon  the  convocation  of  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  use  or  conservation  of  international  fishery  resources, 
to  use  all  appropriate  means  to  persuade  other  countries  whose  prac¬ 
tices  or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  con¬ 
cerning  such  use  or  conservation.  If  any  country,  the  conservation 
practices  or  policies  of  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  countries  agreeing  to  engage  in  such  negotiations,  fails 
or  refuses  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  the  President  may,  with  a  view 
to  inducing  such  country  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  increase  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imports  into  the  United  States  of  any  fish  in  any  form  which 
is  imported  from  such  country  to  a  rate  not  more  than  50  percent  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934.  Any  such  increase  may  continue 
for  such  time  as  the  President  deems  necessary.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  to  relate  any  such  increase  in  rates  of  duty  to 
products  of  such  country  rather  than  to  imports  from  such  country. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Section  301(a)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provides  for  the  filing  of  petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  under 
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section  351  and  of  petitions  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  title  III.  It  also  states  who  may  file 
such  petitions.  This  amendment  sets  forth  the  two  types  of  petitions 
in  separate  paragraphs,  and  authorizes  the  filing  of  petitions  for  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  under  section  352  (added  by  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  90).  The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  deleting  the 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  filing  of  petitions 
for  the  negotiation  of  agreements  under  section  352. 

Amendments  Nos.  57,  62,  and  65:  Under  section  301  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  make 
certain  determinations  of  injury.  Such  determinations  are  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  industries  under  section  301(b)(1),  in  the  case  of 
firms  under  section  301(c)(1),  and  in  the  case  of  groups  of  workers 
under  section  301  (c)  (2).  In  each  case,  under  the  House  bill,  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  determine  “whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements”  an  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  to 
cause  the  particular  injury.  Under  Senate  amendments  Nos.  57, 

62,  and  65  the  Tariff  Commission  must  determine  “whether,  as  a 
result  in  major  'part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements” 
an  article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  the  particular  injury.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  58,  63,  and  89:  Under  sections  301  (b)(2)  and 
(c)(1)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
required,  in  making  its  determinations  under  those  sections,  to  take 
into  account  “all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  in¬ 
cluding  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment  or  underemployment”.  Under  section  351(d)(4) 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required,  in  advising 
the  President  under  section  351(d)  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  certain  action  on  the  industry  concerned,  to  take  into  account 
“all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of 
productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  underemployment.”  Under  Senate  amendments  Nos.  58, 

63,  and  89,  sections  301(b)(2),  301(c)(1),  and  351(d)(4)  are  each 
amended  to  insert  the  words  “level  of  reasonable”  before  the  word 
“profit”.  Thus,  under  these  amendments,  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
required  to  consider  the  inability  of  an  industry  or  a  firm  to  “operate 
at  a  ldvel  of  reasonable  profit”  instead  of  considering  the  inability  of 
the  firm  or  industry  to  “operate  at  a  profit.”  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  59  and  66:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  under  certain  conditions  to 
determine  whether  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements  an  article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause  (1)  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  or  firm  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  or 
(2)  unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number  or 
proportion  of  the  workers  in  a  firm  (or  subdivision  thereof)  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  Under  amendments  Nos.  59  and 
66,  increased  imports  must  be  considered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
the  injury  or  unemployment  or  underemployment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whenever  the  Tariff  Commission  finds,  in  an  appropriate  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  they  have  been  “the  major  factor”  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  such  injury  or  unemployment  or  underemployment.  The 
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House  recedes.  It  is  intended  that  the  same  degree  of  causal  connec¬ 
tion  provided  for  under  these  amendments  will  also  be  applicable  to 
the  determinations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
section  302(b)(1),  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
302(b)(2). 

Amendments  Nos.  61,  64,  and  67:  Under  section  301(c)  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required,  whenever 
a  firm  or  a  group  of  workers  petitions  for  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  to  make  not  only  the  investigation 
necessary  to  that  determination  but  also  the  investigation  necessary 
for  an  industry  determination  under  section  301(b).  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  61  and  64  delete  the  requirement  that  industry  determina¬ 
tions  be  made  on  petitions  under  section  301(c)  and  provide  in  lieu 
thereof  that  investigations  under  section  301(c)  be  made  promptly. 
Senate  amendment  No.  67  deletes  section  301(c)(3)  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  under  which  the  Tariff  Commission  could  pro¬ 
vide  that,  during  a  period  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  after 
publication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry  and 
ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  thereto,  no  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  could  be  filed  by  a  firm  or  group  of  workers 
in  such  industry  with  respect  to  the  same  articles.  The  House 
recedes  on  Senate  amendments  Nos.  61,  64,  and  67. 

Amendments  Nos.  69  and  70:  Section  301(d)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  requires  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  the  course  of  any  in¬ 
vestigation  under  section  301,  to  hold  public  hearings,  after  reasonable 
notice,  and  to  afford  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  the  hearings,  and  to  produce  evidence  and  be  heard.  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  69  continues  this  requirement  but  limits  it  to  investigations 
under  section  301(b)  (industry  determinations).  Senate  amendment 
No.  70  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  section  301(d)  setting  forth  the 
hearing  requirements  in  the  case  of  investigations  under  section  301(c) 
(determinations  of  eligibility  of  firms  and  groups  of  workers  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance).  Under  this  amendment  a  hearing  is  not 
required  in  the  case  of  a  section  301(c)  investigation  unless  requested 
by  the  petitioner,  or,  within  10  days  after  notice  of  the  filing  of  a 
petition,  by  any  other  party  showing  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation.  The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment 
No.  69.  The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment  No.  70  with  an 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that,  where  a  request  for  hearings  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  an  investigation  under  section  301(c), 
any  interested  party  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  present, 
produce  evidence,  and  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

Amendments  Nos.  71  and  72:  Section  301(f)(2)  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  report  of  its 
determination  as  to  any  industry  investigation  under  section  301(b) 
“not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed 
(or  the  date  on  which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be),  unless  the  President  extends  such 
time  for  an  additional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30  days.”  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  No.  71  requires  that  any  such  report  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  relevant  date,  and  Senate  amendment 
No.  72  strikes  the  authority  of  the  President  to  extend  for  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  such  a  report.  The  House  recedes. 
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Amendment  No.  73:  This  amendment  prohibits,  for  the  60-day 
period  following  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  (1)  the  filing  of  petitions 
for  tariff  adjustment  and  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance,  and  (2)  the  making  of  requests,  resolu¬ 
tions,  or  motions  for  Tariff  Commission  investigations  under  section 
301(b).  The  amendment  would  not,  however,  prevent  the  continua¬ 
tion,  as  though  a  petition  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351  had 
been  filed,  of  any  investigation  commenced  under  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (escape-clause  provisions), 
which  is  in  progress  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  74:  This  amendment  authorizes  the  President, 
after  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  any  industry,  to  provide  tariff 
adjustment  for  such  industry  under  section  352  (added  to  the  bill 
by  Senate  amendment  No.  90)  which  relates  to  orderly  marketing 
agreements.  The  House  recedes  with  certain  technical  amendments 
which  are  required  by  the  enactment  on  September  27,  1962,  of 
Public  Law  87-710. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Under  section  323(c)(1)  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  the  amount  of  trade  readjustment  allowance  payable 
for  any  week  to  an  adversely  affected  worker,  who  is  not  undergoing 
training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  such  worker  is  entitled  with 
respect  to  such  week,  whether  or  not  such  worker  has  filed  a  claim  for 
the  insurance.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  75,  the  amount  of 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  any  such  worker  for  any 
such  week  is  reduced  only  by  the  amount  of  unemployment  insurance 
which  he  has  received  or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week.  If  the 
appropriate  State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  such 
worker  is  not  entitled  to  such  insurance  for  such  week,  the  reduction 
will  not  apply.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  76  and  77:  The  first  sentence  of  section  323(d) 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  that  if  unemployment 
insurance,  or  a  training  allowance  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  weeks  for  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  trade  readjustment  allowances  if  he  had  applied  for 
such  allowances,  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  he  may  receive  trade 
readjustment  allowances  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which 
such  unemployment  insurance  or  such  training  allowances  are  pay¬ 
able.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  76,  the  number  of  weeks  for 
which  any  such  worker  may  receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  is 
reduced  only  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  such  unemployment 
insurance  or  training  allowances  are  actually  paid  to  such  worker. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  323(d)  of  the  House  bill  provides 
that  if  the  unemployment  insurance  or  the  training  allowance  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  any  week  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  to  which  such  worker  would  be 
entitled  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance,  he  will,  when  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  such  allowance,  be  paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  for  each  of  the  earlier  weeks.  Under  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  77,  such  additional  amount  will  be  payable  only  if  the 
worker  was  actually  paid  unemployment  insurance  or  a  training 
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allowance  for  the  relevant  week.  The  House  recedes  on  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  76  and  77. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Section  323(g)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  for  reimbursing  State  agencies  making  payments  of 
unemployment  insurance  under  State  law  to  adversely  affected  workers 
for  weeks  during  which  they  were  undergoing  training  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  reimbursement  was  to  be  made  to  the 
extent  that  the  reimbursed  insurance  payment  did  not  exceed  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  which  the  worker  would  have  received 
if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not  received  the  State 
payment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  78  strikes  out  section  323(g)  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  inserts  a  new  section  323(g).  Paragraph  (1) 
of  the  new  section  323(g)  provides  that  if  unemployment  insurance  is 
paid  under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for 
which— 

(1)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance,  or 

(2)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
and  would  be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to  subsec. 
(c)  or  (e)  of  sec.  323)  to  receive  such  allowance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has  been  reim¬ 
bursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law,  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  the  bill  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  he  did  not  receive  a  State  payment.  As  under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  amount  of  reimbursement  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished 
to  him  by  the  State  agency. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section  323(g)  (for  which  there  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill)  provides  that,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments 
of  unemployment  insurance  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker, 
such  payments,  and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker 
for  which  such  payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the 
State  law  (and  for  purposes  of  applying  sec.  3303  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  employer  is 
entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions  permitted  by  the  State  law. 
The  House  recedes.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that,  with  respect  to  the  conference  action  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  78,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  intend  that  if — • 

(1)  payments  of  unemployment  insurance  are  made  by  a  State 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  and  the  State  agency  is  reim¬ 
bursed  for  such  payments,  and 

(2)  such  payments,  and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such 
worker  for  which  such  payments  were  made,  are  disregarded 
under  State  law  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  employer  is 
entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions  permitted  by  State  law, 

then  the  worker  is  not  to  have  his  eligibility  for  unemployment 
insurance  under  the  State  law  reduced  on  account  of  such  payments. 

Amendments  Nos.  84,  85,  and  88:  Section  351(c)  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides,  among  other  things,  that  any  increase 
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in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  proclaimed 
under  section  351  ot  the  bill  or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (escape-clause  provisions)  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which  is  4  years  aiter  the  effective  date 
of  the  initial  proclamation,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
whichever  is  the  later;  unless  the  President  extends  the  same  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  4  years  at  any  one  time) 
as  he  may  determine.  Senate  amendments  Nos.  84  and  85  change 
“4  years”  where  it  appears  in  section  351(c)  of  the  House  bill  to 
“5  years”.  The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment  No.  84  with 
an  amendment  providing  a  4-year  period  with  respect  to  future  action 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  of  the  bill,  and  a  5-year  period 
with  respect  to  action  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  Senate  recedes  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  85. 

Senate  amendment  No.  88  is  a  technical  amendment  conforming  to 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  84  and  85.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  conforming  this  provision  to  the  conference  action  with 
respect  to  amendments  Nos.  84  and  85. 

Amendment  No.  87 :  This  amendment  permits  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  “upon  its  own  motion,”  as  well  as  upon  request  by  the  President, 
to  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of 
any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  of  the  bill  or  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  90:  This  amendment  adds  a  new  section  352  to  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  which  relates  to  orderly  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Under  this  section  the  President  may,  after  receiving  an 
affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
dustry,  negotiate  international  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  to  the  United  States  of  any 
article  the  increased  imports  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
found  to  be  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
industry.  This  authority  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  President  in  his 
discretion,  instead  of  providing  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351, 
when  he  determines  such  action  to  be  more  appropriate  than  action 
under  section  351  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury  to  the  industry. 


T?ii6  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  91:  This  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
bill  giving  the  President  additional  authority  to  increase  tariffs,  impose 
new  tariffs  on  articles  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty,  and  impose 
quotas  when  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  Senate 

recedes.  „  r 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 

Noah  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Howard  H.  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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infringement  shall  remain  in  the  Attorney 
Generals.”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

\  Oren  Harris, 

\  Peter  P.  Mack,  Jr., 

\  Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

\  John  D.  Dingell, 

\  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
NMilton  W.  Glenn, 
Managers\n  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 

AlaI'j  Bible, 

Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

K.  B.  ICeating, 

Managers  on  the  Phrt  of  the  Senate. 
StatementX 

The  managers  on  the  partNof  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7283  )\o  amend 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amend'd,  to 
provide  compensation  for  certain  Wood  War 
II  losses,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agteed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report:  \ 
technical  and  clerical  amendments  ' 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12,  17,  and  18. 
With  respect  to  these  amendments  the  House 
recedes  in  order  to  conform  to  other  action 
by  the  conference,  or  the  Senate  recedes  in 
order  to  conform  to  other  action  agreed  on 
by  the  committee  of  conference. 

late  nationals 

Amendment  No.  5  would  have  authorized 
payment  of  war  claims  to  persons  presently 
U.S.  nationals,  who  were  not  such  nationals 
at  the  time  the  loss  occurred. 

Amendment  No.  8  would  have  authorized 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  determine  the  amount  and  validity  of,  and 
provided  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  cer¬ 
tain  U.S.  nationals  who,  while  nationals  of 
the  United  States  or  any  government  allied, 
or  associated  with  the  United  States  durins/ 
World  War  II,  were  detained  as  internees,  Jr 
who,  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces /of 
any  government  allied  with  or  associated 
with  the  United  States,  were  Interned  as 
prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  II,  and 
who  have  since  become  U.S.  nationals. 

Amendment  No.  9  would  have  authorized 
and  directed  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  receive  and  determine  the 
validity  and  amount  of  claims  ft  refugees 
from  certain  Communist  countries  who  suf¬ 
fered  loss  or  destruction  of,  or  onysical  dam¬ 
age  to,  property  in  such  countries  during  the 
period  beginning  May  8,  194S,  and  ending 
January  1,  1952.  / 

With  respect  to  amendments  Nos.  5,  8,  and 
9,  the  Senate  recedes,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  in  the  event  there  remains  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  war  claims  /fund  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  full  of  claims  provided  for  under  this 
bill,  consideration  woifld  be  given  to  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  payment  to  these  cate¬ 
gories  of  persons.  "Kie  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  recommends  /hat  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  should  proceed  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  claims 
that  would  be  involved  in  these  amendments. 

SMALy  BUSINESS  CLAIMANTS 

Amendment  No.  6  would  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  full/  after  payments  have  been  made 
in  full  for  certain  death  and  disability 
claims,  t< y  claimants  certified  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  have  been  small 
business/  concerns  at  the  time  of  loss,  dam¬ 
age,  o V  destruction  to  its  property.  The 
House/recedes  with  a  clerical  amendment. 

s/lE  OF  GENERAL  ANILINE  &  FILM  CORF. 

Amendment  No.  13  contains  the  provisions 
of/H.R.  3460,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  9,  1962.  This 


amendment,  which  authorizes  the  sale,  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  of  any' 
property  or  interest  claimed  in  any  suit 
filed  under  section  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  in  substance,  will  provide 
for  the  sale  of  the  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corp.  The  history  of  the  problem  dealywith 
in  this  amendment  is  set  forth  in  full  in 
House  Report  No.  2046,  87th  Congress,  ac¬ 
companying  H.R.  3460.  In  view  f of  the 
sizable  amounts  involved  in  this  /sale,  the 
managers  on-  the  part  of  the  Honse  expect 
that  the  Department  of  Justice /will  advise 
the  Congress  in  advance  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Department  wit/i  respect  to 
such  sale.  / 

CLAIMS  OF  SUCCESSOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Amendment  No.  14  provides  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  of  successo/ organizations  for 
the  return  of  vested  he/rless  property.  A 
House  bill  on  this  subject,  H.R.  5028,  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerc/  on  July  24,  1962. 

DIVESTMENT  OF  ESTATES  AND  TRUSTS 

Amendment  No.  lo  provides  for  the  divest¬ 
ment  of  the  Government’s  interest  in  vested 
estates,  trusts,  insurance  policies,  etc.  All 
Xjghts  and  interests  in  such  property  which 
lave  not  become  payable  or  deliverable  to 
thX  Attorney  General  prior  to  December  31, 
1961V would  b/ divested. 


AmenSm/nt  No.  16  provides  for  the  divest¬ 
ment  ofNme  Government’s  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  copyrights.  This  subject  was  dealt  with 
in  H.R.  jB045Swhich  passed  the  House  on  Au¬ 
gust  13/  1962.V 

Thi/  amendment,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
feree/,  also  provides  for  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  t/ear,  determiner  and  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  concerning  chi i  ms  arising  out  of  the 
vesting  of  certain  shares  of  the  General  Dye¬ 
stuff  Corp.  These  shares  were  vested  by 
/he  United  States  during  World  War  II 
on  the  theory  that  theik  ownership  by  an 
American  citizen  was  serving  to  cloak  own¬ 
ership  by  German  nationals.  Proceedings 
in  the  court  must  be  instituted  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  \ 

Oren  Harris,  \ 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jly. 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  \ 

John  D.  Dingell,  \ 

J.  Arthur  Younger,  \ 
Milton  W.  Glenn,  \ 

»  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House\ 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  interna¬ 
tional  trade  agreements  and  through  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  to  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Conference  Refort  (H.  Rept.  No.  2518) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  21, 
22,  34,  35,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  83,  85,  and  91. 
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That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33  36,  37,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  52,  54,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  86,  87,  89,  90,  92,  93,  and  94,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “world;  and”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“(3)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pen¬ 
etration.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act  and  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  in¬ 
strumentality  establishing  or  maintaining 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  against  the 
United  States  agricultural  products,  when 
he  deems  such  duties  and  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  or  obtain  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  foreign  import  restrictions 
and  to  provide  access  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  markets  of  such 
country  or  instrumentality  on  an  equitable 
basis.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "into,  and,  when  referring 
to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  such  day.”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

Page  9,  lirfe  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “section  350”  and 
insert:  “sections  323  and  350”. 

Page  10,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  “United  States”  strike 
out  the  comma. 

Page  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend¬ 
ments,  strike  out  lines  7  to  22,  inclusive,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : 

“(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpref- 
erential  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  num¬ 
bered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7, 
inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  provided 
in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated 
as  the  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty,  respectively,  existing  on  July 
1,  1962;  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
item  included  in  a  supplemental  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  101(c)  of  this  Act  to 
reflect  a  change  proclaimed  by  the  President 
after  July  1,  1962  (other  than  a  change  to 
which  the  United  States  was  committed  on 
July  1,  1962),  the  rate  treated  as  the  lowest 
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nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1.  1962,  shall  be  the  rate  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  specifically  declares  in  such  supplemen¬ 
tal  report  to  be  the  rate  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  conforms  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  to  the  rate  regarded  as  existing  on 
July  1,  1962,  under  section  256(4)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

Page  12,  lines  5  and  6,  of  the  Senate  en¬ 
grossed  amendments,  strike  out  “on  any  fish 
in  any  form  imported  from  such  country 
into  the  United  States,”,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “on  any  fish  (in  any 
form  which  is  the  product  of  such  coun¬ 
try,”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “or  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  under  section  352”;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  70,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  15,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “such”,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “interested”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

Page  42,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike 
out  line  9  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
3  on  page  43,  and  insert: 

“(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  net  operat¬ 
ing  losses  for  taxable  years  ending  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1955,  subsection  (b)  of  section 
172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks 
and  Carryovers. — 

“‘(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  car¬ 
ried. — 

“  '(A)  (i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii), 
a  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall  be  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the 
3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year 
of  such  loss. 

“‘(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
December  31,  1962,  for  which  a  certification 
had  been  issued  under  section  317  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  net  operating 
loss  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  a  net  op¬ 
erating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“‘(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subpagraph 
(C) ,  a  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1955,  shall  be  a 
net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  5 
taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

"‘(C)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  is 
a  regulated  transportation  corporation  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (j)  (1) ),  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1955,  shall  (except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (j))  be  a  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss.'  ” 

Page  43,  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  “subsection  (i),”  and  insert: 
“subsections  (i)  and  (J),”. 

Page  44,  line  2,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  “(1)(B)”  and  insert:  “(1)(A) 

(ii)”. 


Page  44,  line  25,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  “(1)(B)”  and  insert:  “(1) 
(A)  (ii) 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  82 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  82,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable 
but  no  rate  existed  on  July  1,  1934,  the  rate 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation,”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  84,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “4  years  (or,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
increase  or  imposition  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  such  section  7,  5  years)  ”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “applicable”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 

Noah  M.  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Howard  H.  Baker, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George  A.  Smathers, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  interna¬ 
tional  trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  2,  3,  10,  11,  19,  24,  26,  27,  30,  31,  32, 
33,  36,  37,  40,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  54, 
56,  60,  68,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  86,  92,  93,  and  94. 
With  respect  to  these  amendments  (1)  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  technical,  clerical,  clarify¬ 
ing,  or  conforming  in  nature,  or  (2)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recedes  in  order  to  conform  to  other  ac¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  4:  Section  102  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  are,  through  trade  agreements  affording 
mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  U.S.  ag¬ 
riculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  open  and  nondlscriminatory  trading  in 
the  free  world; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development; 
and 


(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pene¬ 
tration. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  inserts  the  word 
“trade”  before  “benefits”  in  the  introductory 
clause,  thus  making  the  phrase  read  “af¬ 
fording  mutual  trade  benefits.”  The  House 
recedes.  Senate  amendment  No.  4  struck  out 
the  purposes  specified  in  (3)  and  (4)  above. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  pur¬ 
pose  specified  in  (4)  is  restored  to  the  bill. 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14, 
and  45:  Chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  contains  special  provi¬ 
sions  concerning  the  European  Economic 
Community  under  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  (or  to  remove)  duties  on  certain  arti¬ 
cles.  Under  the  Senate  amendments,  the 
Free  European  Trading  Commun tty  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  45, 
the  term  “Free  European  Trading  Com¬ 
munity”  was  defined  (sec.  256  of  the  bill) 
to  mean  (A)  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  and  (B)  any  country,  designated  by 
the  President,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18:  Sec¬ 
tion  221  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  each  article 
listed  by  the  President  for  possible  tariff 
concession  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  economic  effect  of  modifications  of  du¬ 
ties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  indus¬ 
tries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  15, 
this  advice  is  required  so  as  to  assist  the 
President  in  making  an  informed  Judgment 
as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused  by 
such  modifications  on  U.S.  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  16  and  18  are 
technical  amendments  transferring  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  public  hearings  from  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  211  to 
a  new  subsection  (d) . 

Senate  amendment  No.  17  adds  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (c)  to  section  221  of  the  bill.  The 
new  subsection  requires  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  preparing  its  advice  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  extent  practicable  to — 

(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  ef¬ 
fects  relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro- 

'  ducing  the  like  or  directly  cempetitive 
articles; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  article,  taking  into  consideration  em¬ 
ployment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive 
facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  concerned,  and  such  other  economic 
factors  in  such  industries  as  it  considers  rele¬ 
vant,  including  prices,  wages,  sales,  inven¬ 
tories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  diver¬ 
sification  of  production; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  significant  change  in  employ¬ 
ment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facili¬ 
ties,  and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
relevant  in  the  domestic  industries  concerned 
which  it  believes  such  modifications  would 
cause;  and 

(4)  make  special  studies  (including  stud¬ 
ies  of  real  wages  paid  in  foreign  supplying 
countries) ,  whenever  deemed  to  be  war¬ 
ranted,  of  particular  proposed  modifications 
affecting  U.S.  industry,  agriculture,  and  la¬ 
bor,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
the  facilities  of  U.S.  attaches  abroad  and 
other  appropriate  personnel  of  the  United 
States. 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Section  225(b)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  required  tlje 
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President,  during  the  4-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  to  reserve  certain  articles  (with  respect 
to  which  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has,  under  prior  law,  found  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof)  from  negotiation  un¬ 
der  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty 
or  other  Import  restriction  or  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  any  duty.  Senate  amendment  No.  20 
requires  the*  reservation  to  be  5  years  rather 
than  4  years.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Section  231  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  directs  the  President 
to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  trade  agreement  concessions 
to  products  of  any  country  or  area  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  Communism.  Senate 
amendment  No.  21  struck  out  “any  country 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Commu¬ 
nism”  and  inserted  “the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  Communist  China,  and 
any  other  country  or  area  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu¬ 
nist  movement”.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provided  that  the  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall  be  the 
chief  representative  of  the  United  States 
for  each  negotiation  held  under  the  authority 
granted  In  title  XI  of  the  bill.  Senate 
amendment  No.  22  provided  that  the  Special 
Representative  shall  be  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  for  each  general 
multilateral  negotiation  under  such  author¬ 
ity.  The  Senate  recedes.  While  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations  will  be  required 
personally  to  conduct  relatively  minor  nego¬ 
tiations,  he  will  be  responsible  for  all  nego¬ 
tiations  conducted  under  title  II  of  the  bill. 
The  Special  Representative  has  authority  to 
employ  a  staff  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
his  various  responsibilities  under  the  bill. 
In  addition,  he  may  from  time  to  time  draw 
upon  the  personnel  and  resources  of  other 
agencies  for  his  needs  in  this  regard. 

Amendments  Nos.  23,  25,  and  28:  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  interagency  organization  provided  for 
by  section  242  of  the  bill  was  to  be  a  Cabinet 
officer  selected  by  the  President,  and  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia¬ 
tions  was  to  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  such 
organization.  Under  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  23,  25,  and  28  the  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  interagency  or¬ 
ganization.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  29 :  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  interagency  trade 
organization  is  required  to  meet  periodically 
at  such  times  as  the  President  or  the  chair¬ 
man  directs.  This  amendment  deletes  the 
word  “periodically”.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  34  and  35:  Section  252 
(a)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  directs 
the  President  to  take  certain  action  when¬ 
ever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made 
to  the  United  States,  oppress  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion 
of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis. 
Under  Senate  amendment  No.  34  the  word 
“unjustifiable”,  appearing  before  the  phrase 
“foreign  import  restrictions”,  was  stricken, 
and  under  Senate  amendment  No.  35  the 
word  “unjustifiably”  was  inserted  before  the 
phrase  “oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States”.  The  Senate  recedes  on  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  34  and  35. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Section  252  (a.)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  requires  that, 
whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  re¬ 
strictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  commit¬ 
ments  made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent 
the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  basis,  the  President  shall  take  cer¬ 
tain  action  to  obtain  the  elimination  or  re¬ 
duction  of  the  restrictions.  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  38  required  the  President,  acting 


under  section  252(a),  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  trade  agreement  under  the 
bill,  to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  foreign  import  restrictions  described  in 
section  252(a)  against  U.S.  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal 
of  such  foreign  import  restrictions  and  to 
provide  access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  instru¬ 
mentality  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment.  Under  the 
conference  agreement  the  President  is  to 
exercise  the  authority  to  impose  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  contained  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  38,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement  under 
the  bill  and  to  the  extent  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  appropriate,  when  he  deems  such 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  neces¬ 
sary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  the  for¬ 
eign  import  restrictions  described  in  section 
252(a)  and  to  provide  access  for  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  the  markets  of  such  coun¬ 
try  or  instrumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Section  252(b)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  directs  the 
President,  among  other  things,  to  deny  trade 
agreement  benefits  to  products  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  maintains  nontariff  trade  restric¬ 
tions  which  substantially  burden  U.S.  com¬ 
merce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  trade  agreements,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  specifically  includes  within  such  non¬ 
tariff  trade  restrictions  “unlimited  variable 
import  fees.”  Senate  amendment  No.  39  in¬ 
cludes  within  such  nontariff  trade  restric- 
tion%  variable  import  fees,  whether  un¬ 
limited  or  not.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  President  is  given  the  authority  to 
deny  trade  agreement  benefits  to  products 
of  any  country  or  instrumentality  maintain¬ 
ing  unreasonable  import  restrictions  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  substantially  burden 
U.S.  commerce.  This  authority  may  be 
exercised  to  the  extent  that  the  action  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  102.  of  the  bill  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  51:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  making  certain  changes  in  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  required  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  The  House  recedes  with  technical 
and  clarifying  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  52:  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  not  in  any  way  affect  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  or  any 
import  restriction  thereunder.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  53 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relat¬ 
ing  to  conservation  of  fishery  resources. 
Under  this  section  the  President  is  directed, 
upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on  the 
use  or  conservation  of  international  fishery 
resources,  to  use  all  appropriate  means  to 
persuade  other  countries  whose  practices  or 
policies  affect  such  resources,  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  concerning  such  use  or  conser¬ 
vation.  If  any  country,  the  conservation 
practices  or  policies  of  which  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries  agreeing  to  engage  in  such  nego¬ 
tiations,  fails  or  refuses  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  the  President  may,  with  a  view  to 
inducing  such  country  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports 
Into  the  United  States  of  any  fish  in  any  form 
which  is  imported  from  such  country  to  a 
rate  not  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1934.  Any  such  increase 
may  continue  for  such  time  as  the  President 
deems  necessary.  The  House  recedes  with 


an  amendment  to  relate  any  such  increase  in 
rates  of  duty  to  products  of  such  country 
rather  than  to  imports  from  such  country. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Section  301(a)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  for  the 
filing  of  petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  un¬ 
der  section  351  and  of  petitions  for  deter¬ 
minations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  title  III.  It  also  states 
who  may  file  such  petitions.  This  amend¬ 
ment  sets  forth  the  two  types  of  petitions  in 
separate  paragraphs,  and  authorizes  the  filing 
of  petitions  for  the  negotiation  of  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  352  (added  by  Senate 
amendment  No.  90).  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  deleting  the  language  in 
the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  filing 
of  petitions  for  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
under  section  352. 

Amendments  Nos.  57,  62,  and  65:  Under 
section  301  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  make 
certain  determinations  of  injury.  Such  de¬ 
terminations  are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
industries  under  section  301(b)(1),  in  the 
case  of  firms  under  section  301(c)(1),  and 
in  the  case  of  groups  of  workers  under  sec¬ 
tion  301(c)(2).  In  each  case,  under  the 
House  bill,  the  Tariff  Commission  must  de¬ 
termine  “whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements”  an  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  the  particular  injury.  Un¬ 
der  Senate  amendments  Nos.  57,  62,  and  65 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  determine 
“whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  con¬ 
cessions  granted  under  trade  agreements”  an 
article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  to  cause 
the  particular  injury.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  58,  63,  and  89:  Under 
sections  301  (b)(2)  and  (c)(1)  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  is  required,  in  making  its  determina¬ 
tions  under  those  sections,  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  “all  economic  factors  which  it  con¬ 
siders  relevant,  including  idling  of  produc¬ 
tive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment  or  underemployment.” 
Under  section  351(d)(4)  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required,  in 
advising  the  President  under  section  351(d) 
as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  action  on  the  industry  concerned,  to 
take  into  account  “all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  Inability  to  operate  at 
a  profit,  and  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment.”  Under  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  58,  63,  and  89,  sections  301(b)(2), 
(c)(1),  and  351(d)(4)  are  each  amended 
to  insert  the  words  “level  of  reason¬ 
able”  before  the  word  “profit.”  Thus, 
under  these  amendments,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  required  to  consider  the  inability 
of  an  industry  or  a  firm  to  “operate  at  a 
level  of  reasonable  profit”  instead  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  inability  of  the  firm  or  indus¬ 
try  to  “operate  at  a  profit.”  The  House 
recedes. 

"  Amendments  Nos.  59  and  66:  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  required  under  certain  conditions 
to  determine  whether  as  a  result  of  conces¬ 
sions  granted  under  trade  agreements  an  ar¬ 
ticle  is  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause 
(1)  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
or  firm  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  articles,  or  (2)  unemployment  or  un¬ 
deremployment  of  a  significant  number  of 
proportion  of  the  workers  in  a  firm  (or  sub¬ 
division  thereof)  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles.  Under  amendments 
Nos.  59  and  66,  increased  imports  must  be 
considered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  the 
injury  or  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds,  in  an  appropriate 
investigation,  that  they  have  been  “the  ma- 
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jor  factor”  in  causing,  or  threatening  to 
cause,  such  injury  or  unemployment  or  un¬ 
deremployment.  The  House  recedes.  It  is 
intended  that  the  same  degree  of  causal 
connection  provided  for  under  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  deter¬ 
minations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  302(b)(1),  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
302(b) (2) . 

Amendments  Nos.  61,  64,  and  67:  Under 
section  301(c)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required, 
whenever  a  firm  or  a  group  of  workers  peti¬ 
tions  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  to  make 
not  only  the  investigation  necessary  to  that 
determination  but  also  the  investigation  nec¬ 
essary  for  an  industry  determination  under 
section  301(b).  Senate  amendments  Nos.  61 
and  64  delete  the  requirement  that  industry 
determinations  be  made  on  petitions  under 
section  301(c)  and  provide  in  lieu  thereof 
that  investigations  under  section  301(c)  be 
made  promptly.  Senate  amendment  No.  67 
delete  section  301(c)(3)  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  under  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  could  provide  that,  dining  a  pe¬ 
riod  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  after 
publication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  industry  and  ending  not  later 
than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  thereto,  no  petition  for  a 
determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  could  be  filed  by  a  firm 
or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with 
respect  to  the  same  articles.  The  House 
recedes  on  Senate  amendments  Nos.  61,  64, 
and  67. 

Amendments  Nos.  69  and  70:  Section  301 
(d)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  re¬ 
quires  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  the  course 
of  any  investigation  under  section  301,  to 
hold  public  hearings,  after  reasonable  notice, 
and  to  afford  interested  parties  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  present  at  the  hearings,  and  to 
produce  evidence  and  be  heard.  Senate 
amendment  No.  69  continues  this  require¬ 
ment  but  limits  it  to  investigations  under 
section  301(b)  (industry  determinations). 
Senate  amendment  No.  70  adds  a  new  para¬ 
graph  to  section  301(d)  setting  forth  the 
hearing  requirements  in  the  case  of  inves¬ 
tigations  imder  section  301(c)  (determina¬ 
tions  of  eligibility  of  firms  and  groups  of 
workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance). 
Under  this  amendment  a  hearing  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  a  section  301(c)  in¬ 
vestigation  unless  requested  by  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  or,  within  10  days  after  notice  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition,  by  any  other  party 
showing  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation.  The  House  re¬ 
cedes  on  Senate  amendment  No.  69.  The 
House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment  No.  70 
with  an  amendment  to  make  it  clear  that, 
where  a  request  for  hearings  has  been  made 
in  connection  with  an  investigation  under 
section  301(c),  any  interested  party  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  produce 
evidence,  and  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

Amendments  Nos.  71  and  72:  Section 
301(f)  (2)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a 
report  of  its  determination  as  to  any  indus¬ 
try  investigation  under  section  301(b)  “not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on  which 
the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the 
motion  is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be),  un¬ 
less  the  President  extends  such  time  for  an 
additional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed 
30  days.”  Senate  amendment  No.  71  re¬ 
quires  that  any  such  report  must  be  filed 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  relevant 
date,  and  Senate  amendment  No.  72  strikes 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  extend  for 
30  days  the  time  for  filing  such  a  report. 
The  House  recedes. 


Amendment  No.  73 :  This  amendment  pro¬ 
hibits,  for  the  60-day  period  following  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  (1)  the  filing  of  peti¬ 
tions  for  tariff  adjustment  and  for  deter¬ 
minations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  (2)  the  making  of  re¬ 
quests,  resolutions,  or  motions  for  Tariff 
Commission  investigations  under  section 
301(b).  The  amendment  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  the  continuation,  as  though  a 
petition  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
351  had  been  filed,  of  any  investigation  com¬ 
menced  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  (escape-clause 
provisions) ,  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  74:  This  amendment 
authorizes  the  President,  after  receiving  an 
affirmative  finding  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  to  provide  tariff  adjustment 
for  such  industry  under  section  352  (added 
to  the  bill  by  Senate  amendment  No.  90) 
which  relates  to  orderly  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  The  House  recedes  with  certain 
technical  amendments  which  are  required  by 
the  enactment  on  September  27,  1962,  of 
Public  Law  87-710. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Under  section 
323(c)  (1)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  amount  of  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  payable  for  any  week  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker,  who  is  not  undergoing 
training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  which  such  worker  is  entitled 
with  respect  to  such  week,  whether  or  not 
such  worker  has  filed  a  claim  for  the  insur¬ 
ance.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  75,  the 
amount  of  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  to  any  such  worker  for  any  such 
week  is  reduced  only  by  the  amount  of 
unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such 
week.  If  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
agency  finally  determines  that  such  worker 
is  not  entitled  to  such  insurance  for  such 
week,  the  reduction  will  not  apply.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  76  and  77  :  The  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  323(d)  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  provides  that  if  unemployment 
insurance,  or  a  training  allowance  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  pay¬ 
able  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  weeks 
for  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  if  he  had 
applied  for  such  allowances,  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  he  may  receive  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowances  is  reduced  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  for  which  such  unemployment 
insurance  or  such  training  allowances  are 
payable.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  76, 
the  number  of  weeks  for  which  any  such 
worker  may  receive  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowances  is  reduced  only  by  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  such  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  or  training  allowances  are  actually  paid 
to  such  worker. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  323(d)  of 
the  House  bill  provides  that  if  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  the  training  allow¬ 
ance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  work¬ 
er  for  any  week  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  trade  readjustment  allowances  to  which 
such  worker  would  be  entitled  if  he  applied 
for  such  allowance,  he  will,  when  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  entitled  to  such  allowance,  be 
paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  for  each  of  the  earlier  weeks.  Under 
Senate  amendment  No.  77,  such  additional 
amount  will  be  payable  only  if  the  worker 
was  actually  paid  unemployment  insurance 
or  a  training  allowance  for  the  relevant 
week.  The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  76  and  77. 

Amendment  No.. 78:  Section  323(g)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided  for 
reimbursing  State  agencies  making  payments 


of  unemployment  insurance  under  State  law 
to  adversely  affected  workers  for  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  were  undergoing  training  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  reim¬ 
bursement  was  to  be  made  to  the  extent  that 
the  reimbursed  insurance  payment  did  not 
exceed  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
which  the  worker  would  have  received  if  he 
had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  78  strikes  out  sec¬ 
tion  323(g)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  inserts  a  new  section  323(g). 
Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  section  323(g)  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  unemployment  insurance  is 
paid  under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  for  which — 

(1)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance,  or 

(2)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowance  and  would  be  entitled 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection 
(c)  or  (e)  of  section  323)  to  receive  such 
allowance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall, 
unless  it  has  been  reimbursed  for  such  pay¬ 
ment  under  other  Federal  law,  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  the 
bill  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  workers,  to  the  extent 
such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which 
such  worker  would  have  received,  or  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive,  as  the  case 
may  be,  if  he  did  not  receive  a  State  pay¬ 
ment.  As  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  amount  of  reimbursement  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by 
the  State  agency. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section  323(g) 
(for  which  there  was  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  House  bill)  provides  that,  in 
any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reim¬ 
bursed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments 
of  unemployment  insurance  made  to  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  worker,  such  payments,  and 
the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker 
for  which  such  payments  were  made,  may  be 
disregarded  under  the  State  law  (and  for 
purposes  of  applying  sec.  3303  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a 
reduced  rate  of  contributions  permitted  by 
the  State  law.  The  House  recedes.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that,  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
ference  action  on  Senate  amendment  No.  78, 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  intend  that  if — 

(1)  payments  of  unemployment  insurance 
are  made  by  a  State  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  and  the  State  agency  is  reimbursed 
for  such  payments,  and 

(2)  such  payments,  and  the  period  of  un¬ 
employment  of  such  worker  for  which  such 
payments  were  made,  are  disregarded  under 
State  law  in  determining  whether  or  not  an 
employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  by  State  law, 
then  the  worker  is  not  to  have  his  eligibility 
for  unemployment  insurance  under  the  State 
law  reduced  on  account  of  such  payments. 

Amendments  Nos.  84,  85,  and  88:  Section 
351(c)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  proclaimed  under  section 
351  of  the  bill  or  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (escape- 
clause  provisions)  shall  terminate  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  date  which  is  4  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  initial  procla¬ 
mation,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  whichever  is  the  later;  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  extends  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  4  years 
at  any  one  time)  as  he  may  determine.  Sen- 
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ate  amendments  Nos.  84  and  85  change  “4 
years”  where  it  appears  in  section  351(c)  of 
the  House  bill  to  “5  years”.  The  House  re¬ 
cedes  on  Senate  amendment'  No.  84  with  an 
amendment  providing  a  4-year  period  with 
respect  to  future  action  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  351  of  the  bill,  and  a  5-year  period 
with  respect  to  action  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951.  The  Senate  recedes  on 
Senate  amendment  No.  85. 

Senate  amendment  No.  88  is  a  technical 
amendment  conforming  to  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  84  and  85.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  conforming  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  conference  action  with  respect 
to  amendments  Nos.  84  and  85. 

Amendment  No.  87:  This  amendment 
permits  the  Tariff  Commission  “upon  its 
own  motion,”  as  well  as  upon  request  by  the 
President,  to  advise  the  President  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  termination  of  any  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  351  of 
the  bill  or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  90:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  352  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the. 
House  which  relates  to  orderly  marketing 
agreements.  Under  this  section  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  after  receiving  an  affirmative  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect 
to  an  industry,  negotiate  international 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  to  the  United 
States  of  any  article  the  increased  imports 
of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
to  be  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  the  industry.  This  au¬ 
thority  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  President 
in  his  discretion,  instead  of  providing  tariff 
adjustment  under  section  351,  when  he  de¬ 
termines  such  action  to  be  more  appropriate 
than  action  under  section  351  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  injury  to  the  industry.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  91 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  giving  the  President 
additional  authority  to  increase  tariffs,  im¬ 
pose  new  tariffs  on  articles  not  otherwise 
subject  to  duty,  and  impose  quotas  when 
he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Eugene  J.  Keogh, 

Noah  M.  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Howard  H.  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
 - 

DISTRICT  AQUARIUM  AUTHOR! 

TION  BILL 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend/her  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  aquarium  is  a  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  place  to  vis \y  for  grownups 
and  children  alike.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  aquarium  constructed  in  the  Nation’s 
Capitol — once  more .pressing  needs  have 
been  met.  But,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  re¬ 
cently  visited  homes  of  needy  families 
in  the  District. /I  have  seen  hungry  chil¬ 
dren,  young  brothers  taking  turns  wear¬ 
ing  the  same  set  of  clothing,  and  a  2- 
year-old  boy  with  bady  bowed  legs  due 
to  ricket/caused  by  malnutrition.  I  have 
seen  ttfe  haunted  look  of  despair  and 
pleading  in  the  faces  of  abandoned 
mothers  who  see  their  children  in  these 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  District 


public  schools  are  overcrowded;  with 
some  children  getting  only  half  a  day’s 
instruction.  The  public  institutions  of 
our  Federal  City  are  overcrowded.  There 
is  work  to  be  done  among  delinquent 
children  and  jobs  to  be  created  and 
found  for  the  teenage  school  dropouts, 
whom  James  Conant,  formerly  president 
of  Harvard  University,  has  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  social  dynamite. 

Let  us  put  first  things  first.  When  we 
have  enough  money  to  restore  the  items 
deleted  in  the  welfare  programs;  when 
we  have  enough  money  for  desperately 
needed  classrooms;  when  we  have 
enough  money  for  milk  and  hot  lunch 
programs  for  thousands  of  hungry 
children;  when  we  have  enough  money 
for  clinics  for  youngsters  who  urgently 
need  medical  attention,  then  I  will  be 
delighted  to  join  in  spending  the  money 
for  the  aquarium  and  the  fish. 

Mention  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
$57  million  spent  on  the  Columbia  River 
for  fish.  My  information  is  that  this  is 
money  spent  on  the  fisheries  program 
aver  a  period  of  years  extending  back  to 
fiscal  1938.  Commercial  fishing  is  a 
prune  industry  of  Oregon.  Commercial 
landings  carry  a  value  of  about  $28  mil-/ 
lion  a\year.  Some  3,000  licensed  cony 
merciarfishermen  “farm”  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  Oregon,  mainly  the  Columbia 
River,  andNthe  coastal  waters.  They  do 
this  incidentally  without  the  benefit  of 
the  hundreds  qf  millions  of  dojlars  paid 
out  to  land  farmers  for  planning  or  not 
planting  certain'agriculturai  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  Federal  rnonies  expended  since 
1938  are  largely  to\heli/  maintain  the 
propagation  patterns  ajia  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Columbia  Riyek  which  flows,  I 
point  out,  through/sevexal  States,  not 
just  Oregon,  for  hundreds  uf  miles. 

THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  \ROOSE- 
VELT  MJZMORIAL  COMMISSION 
Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  byXdirec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  r\call 
up  House  Resolution  802  and  ask  for\ts 
immediate  consideration, 
e  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
esolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
solution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
/the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  712)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me¬ 
morial  Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  memorial.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  joint 
resolution,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume;  fol¬ 
lowing  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 


gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 

George], 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  pro¬ 
viding  for  2  hours  of  general  debate.  I 
know  this  is  a  very  controversial  matter* 
It  is  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial.  In  1959  this  Congress,- Au¬ 
thorized  a  committee  to  go  forth  add  to 
report  to  the  Congress.  They  hffve  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Congress  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  a  memorial  be  built  in  honor  of 
our  former  great  President., 

I  know  that  many  of  you  who  have 
seen  a  small  likeness  of/this  memorial 
over  in  the  lobby  or  the  rotunda  of  the 
New  House  Office  .Building  feel  the 
chagrin  that  I  felt  srhen  I  looked  at  it. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  it  does  not  bring 
out  any  of  the  greatness  or  the  fame  of 
a  great  President  like  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  It  is  mymtention  when  we  get  into 
the  Committee  of  the.  Whole  to  offer,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  an  amendment. 
That  anjTndment  will  read  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Tha/  pursuant  to  Public  Law  372,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
vejt Memorial  Comission  is  hereby  authorized 
id  directed  to  consult  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  to  determine  whether  the 
winning  design  of  Pedersen  and  Tilney,  of 
New  York,  may  be  so  changed  or  modified 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  If  it  is  determined  that  such 
changes  or  modifications  are  not  practical, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  select,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  such  other  de¬ 
sign  among  those  already  submitted  in  the 
competition  for  the  proposed  memorial. 

My  amendment  will  also  provide  that 
they  may  consider  a  living  memorial, 
such  as  a  stadium,  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution,  an  information  center,  a  me¬ 
morial  park,  or  any  other  suitable  or 
worthy  project. 

■  I  have  talked  to  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
feel  as  I  do  that  the  memorial  that  this 
committee  has  reported  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  worthy  of  the  great  Presi¬ 
dent  who  served  us  only  a  short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  speak  further  on 
this  when  wTe  get  into  Committee  of  the 
[hole. 

Its.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yielomiyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

MrNspeaker,  House  Resolution  802,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  makes  in 
order  th\  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution\712,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  FranklirkDelano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a\memorial  to  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Appear  here  in  rather 
an  anomalous  position,  because  I  am  not 
only  taking  charge  of  the  rule  for  my  side 
of  the  House,  but  I  was  and  am  a  member 
of  the  Franklin  Delano  iSoosevelt  Com¬ 
mission.  I  did  introduce\a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  ''to  say  first 
of  all  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
this  resolution  or  to  this  bill,  thei:e  is  no 
question  that  everyone  favors  a  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Franklin  DOJano 
Roosevelt.  I  would  also  like  to  explain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House,  if  they 
not  already  know  it,  that  this  Commis- 
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sioh.  was  most  careful  and  most  diligent 
in  itXwork. 

Whether  or  not  the  result  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to\the  House  is  entirely  another 
matter.  Hut  I  feel  that  our  Chairman, 
Mr.  Prandis  Biddle,  who  worked  hard 
and  long  on\this  matter,  gave  it  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  took  great  pains  over  it, 
and  the  other  niembei's  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  too,  are  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion.  \ 

I  would  also  likK  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  handed  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  and  this  decision  over  to  the  very  best 
brains  that  we  could  getXarchitecturally, 
in  this  country.  There  was  a  competi¬ 
tion,  there  were  prizes  offered,  and  these 
prizes  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  something 
from  the  report  which  will  give\picture 
of  how  these  prizes  were  given  and  de¬ 
termined  and  by  whom,  becausfkthis 
Commission  did  not  make  that  determi¬ 
nation.  '  \ 

The  members  of  the  jury  were  as  fol\ 
lows:  Pietro  Belluschi,  FAIA,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
chairman.  Thomas  D.  Church,  land¬ 
scape  architect,  San  Francisco.  Bartlett 
Hayes,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Addison  Gal¬ 
lery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Academy. 
Joseph  Hudnut,  professor  of  architecture 
emeritus.  Harvard  University.  Paul 
Marvin  Rudolph,  AIA,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

These  people  are  all  tops  in  their  field. 
The  Commission  considered  itself  most 
fortunate  in  obtaining  their  advice  and 
their  ruling. 

The  six  prize  winners  in  the  first  stage 
were: 

Abraham  W.  Geller,  architect,  of  New 
York  City.  Tasso  Katselas,  architect,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Rolf  Myller,  architect,  of 
New  York  City.  William  F.  Pedersen  and 
Gradford  S.  Tilney,  architects,  of  New 
York  City.  Sasaki-Walker-Luders  As¬ 
sociates,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Joseph 
J.  Wehrer  and  Harold  J.  Borkin,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  first  prize,  which  was  given  on 
December  29,  1960,  shows  Pedersen  and 
Tilney  as  the  winners,  and  the  prize  was 
$50,000.  The  jury  made  a  lengthy  re/ 
port,  some  of  which  is  in  this  report  be¬ 
fore  you,  in  which  they  gave  their  yea- 
sons.  The  other  contestants,  the  others 
that  I  have  named,  five  in  number,  each 
received  $10,000.  This  was  also  passed 
on  by  the  famed,  high-gradpf  well-in¬ 
formed  jury,  and  they  were/graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  gen tlemerfis  decisions. 

For  these  reasons  I  do/nope  that  the 
House  will  feel,  no  matter  what  its  de¬ 
cision  may  be.  that  thi/Commission,  act¬ 
ing  in  the  very  betft  interests  of  the 
Congress  and  of  th/people  of  the  United 
States,  were  noy  capricious,  and  that 
we  did  not  use  our  own  taste  or  our  own 
ideas  but  defeated  to  these  people  who 
are  the  outstanding  architects  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  wUT  pass,  because  I  do  feel  that 
it  was  the  finest  and  the  best  that  we 
could  obtain  by  modern  standards. 

My  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
in  every  age  there  are  innovations,  and 
that  in  every  age  the  people  of  the  older 


generations,  yes,  and  even  the  younger 
generation,  are  apt  to  be  very  stereotyped 
and  easily  shocked  by  anything  that  is 
modern.  I  believe,  on  good  authority, 
that  Michelangelo  was  severely  criticized 
for  some  of  his  work  by  the  people  of 
his  generation. 

And  that  is  equally  true  for  every 
generation.  I  trust  the  House  will  give 
this  matter  deep  and  mature  thought 
before  they  vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

fMr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  comments  and  observations. 

First,  in  the  resolution  that  we  are 
now  debating  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  note  that  the  resolution  would 
'provide  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  “to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
ComWssion  to  raise  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  memorial.”  But  that  i/so¬ 
lution  as  silent  on  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  which  says  that  the  de/gn  of 
the  permanent  memorial  to  .Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  is  hereby  approved  by 
the  Congress.XI  think  I  express  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  number  of  Members  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  majority  who  are  Enthusiastic  in 
their  desire  to  create  a/memorial  to  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  and  yet  we  are 
opposed  to  the  design  that  has  been 
submitted.  /  \ 

I  think  for  that  reason  we  would  do 
well,  and  probajfly  save  aiot  of  time  by 
defeating  the  rule  so  that  aNnew  bill  can 
be  introduced  to  implemenKwhat  the 
Member  of/the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  \Massa- 
chusetts/said  was  his  intent.  However, 
I  have/read  his  amendment,  or  theWo- 
posedr  amendment,  and  that  amendment 
does  not  in  my  opinion  bring  that  matter 
b/ck  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  My 
.position  is  that  if  the  Congress  is  going 
'to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  monument  that  that  design 
should  come  back  to  this  House  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  either  approve  or 
reject.  The  bill,  as  originally  intro¬ 
duced,  which  was  House  Joint  Resolution 
712,  I  think  was  improved  by  committee 
amendments.  That  resolution  went 
through  our  committee  by  a  very  close 
vote.  Since  that  time  some  of  those  who 
voted  to  approve  the  resolution  have 
changed  their  minds  and  would  not  want 
to  go  ahead  and  put  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  give  permission  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  these  funds.  As  I  said  before,  I 
am  for  the  memorial.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  design.  I  think  the  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  defeat  this  rule  and  let  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  introduce  a  new 
bill  which  would  implement  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  think 
in  that  way  we  could  conserve  time  and 
accomplish  the  purpose  that  is  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  If  we  pass  the  resolu¬ 


tion  I  believe  we  will  be  engaging  in  an  / 
exercise  of  futility  and  frustration,  for  ij/ 
my  opinion  this  bill  will  never  clear  both 
Houses  and  become  law  at  this  sessiop  of 
Congress.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  eff  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  / 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  / am  hap¬ 
py  that  the  gentleman  fronyMissouri  is 
in  agreement  except  for  t/e  fact  that 
he  wants  the  rule  killed. yl  am  in  favor 
of  the  rule.  As  to  the yftatement  made 
by  the  gentleman  fron/Missouri,  I  know 
he  is  incorrect — perhaps,  the  gentleman 
is  misinformed.  / 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEIL/.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  / 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  you  read 
the  amendment  that  you  propose  to  offer 
and  then  I  will  show  you  why  you  do 
not  do/what  you  say  you  are  doing. 

Mi/O’NEILL.  Section  2  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  commission  shall 
'report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
Jt 6  the  Congress  and  the  President  not 
'later  than  June  30, 1963.  That  is  exactly 
the  same  language  that  was  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mew  York  [Mr.  Keogh],  which  forces 
the  commission  to  make  this  report  back 
to  the  Congress,  and  that  is  why  the 
legislation  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  do 
not  say  anything  about  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proving  it  after  they  report.  I  have  had 
too  many  experiences  here  with  people 
reporting  what  they  are  going  to  do  and 
the  Congress  does  not  have  anything  to 
say  about  it.  If  you  would  add,  “to  re¬ 
port  back  for  the  approval  of  the  Con¬ 
gress” — then  you  would  have  something 
that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Without  trying  to  arbitrate  the  disagree¬ 
ment  which  is  apparent  here,  upon  the 
introduction,  if  we  get  to  that  point, 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts’ 
[Mr.  O’Neill]  amendment,  I  shall  offer 
sun  amendment,  or  a  substitute  for  it, 
requiring  that  the  Congress  approve  the 
design;...  in  other  words,  striking  the 
worths  “with  approval,”  which  I  believe  - 
are  followed  in  the  gentleman’s  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Mrs.  RT.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a 
memorial  to  theSlate  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt:  in  fact,  I  support  the  prop¬ 
osition  for  such  a  memorial.  I  think  our 
thanks  are  due  to  thXcommission  which 
has  worked  so  diligently,  as  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  nas  described,  to 
attempt  to  produce  a  desrgn  and  a  plan 
for  this  memorial  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  American  people;  and \  think  we 
should  thank  the  architectural  jury 
which  exerted  its  best  esthetic  effort  to 
select  a  design.  \ 

The  design  they  have  chosen  iiow- 
ever,  is  one  which  seems  to  me  to  mid 
itself  more  to  a  remote  location,  to  an 
area  such  as  Stonehenge,  which  is  in  a^ 
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A  BILL 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled \ 

3  TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND 

^  PURPOSES 

5  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

7  1962”. 
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SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affording  mutual  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  United  States  agriculture,  industry, 
mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  development  of  open  and  non- 
discriminatory  trading  in  the  free  world ; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  economic  development ;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  exist¬ 
ing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country 
or  the  United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  any  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the 
President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967, 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  thereof;  and 
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(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of 
any  existing'  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proc¬ 
lamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  he  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below 
50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing) 
a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962, 
is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem 
equivalent) .  In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to  more  than 
one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 

CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 
SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community,  section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not 
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apply  to  articles  in  any  category  if,  before  entering  into 
such  trade  agreement,  the  President  determines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  category  that  the  United  States  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  together  ac¬ 
counted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world 
export  value  of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  Eor  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  availability 
of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive 
classification  of  articles  by  category,  and 

(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has 
selected  a  system  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each 
category  of  such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
articles  included  in  any  category  may  be  modified  only 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  modification  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only  before  the  date 
on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is 
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furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection  (d) . 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  ‘‘aggregated 
world  export  value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of 
articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  representative  for  such  category,  which 
period  shall  be  included  in  the  most  recent  5-year 
period  before  the  date  of  the  request  under  subsection 
(d)  for  which  statistics  are  available  and  shall  con¬ 
tain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
as  shown  by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
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section  231  or  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(h)  (1)  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in 
Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  September  1959. 

SEC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1959,  if  before  entering  into  such  agreement  the 
President  determines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  assure 
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the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United  States  exports  of 
the  like  article. 

SEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY 
COMMODITIES. 

(a)  Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
if,  before  entering  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such 
article,  the  President  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made 
a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such 
article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of 
origin. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  “tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  or  forestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
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that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  is  in  the  area 
of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20 
degrees  south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  (upon  request  of  the  President)  make  findings 
as  to — 

(1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural 
or  forestry  commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world 
production  of  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude, 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in 
significant  quantities  in  the  United  States, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

SEC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  and  furnish  the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification  or  continuance 
of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
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may  be  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50 
percent  limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the 
list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  which  such  consideration  may  be  given, 

(1))  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  each  article  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
on  industries  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
In  the  course  of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  bold  public  hearings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  thh 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  rhale  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  be  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any 
interested  person  to  present  his  views  concerning  any  article 
on  a  list  published  pursuant  to  section  221,  any  article 
which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
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sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matter  relevant 
to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  Uor  this  purpose,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings,  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President  with  a 
summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tion,  or  continuance  of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  with 
respect  to  any  article  only  after  lie  has  received  advice  con¬ 
cerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
period  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs, 
and  only  after  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of 
the  hearings  at  which  an  opportunity  to  he  heard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section  223. 
SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article 
any  action  taken  imder — 

(1)  section  232  or  351, 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
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agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C.,  see. 
1352a) ,  or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364) , 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations 
under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(h)  During  the  4-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  reserve 
an  article  (other  than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  ) 
from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable 
Executive  Order) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  found  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has 
not  been  included  in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made 
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not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  such  list,  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises 
the  President  that  economic  conditions  in  such  industry 
have  not  substantially  improved  since  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b) ,  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other 
article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b) ,  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section  222, 
and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title,  together  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (b)  and  of  other 
relevant  considerations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR 
AREAS. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimi¬ 
nation,  or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
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excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  hy  Com¬ 
munism. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  he  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  the  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  that  such  reduction 
or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  applica¬ 
tion,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
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unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  undei 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action, 
and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im¬ 
ports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antici¬ 
pated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
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impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  in¬ 
vestment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  sub¬ 
section  (b).  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  reg¬ 
ulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  subsection  (b). 

CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGO¬ 
TIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  shall  be  the  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  for  each  negotiation  under  this  title  and  for 
such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  President’s  judgment  require 
that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow- 
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ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and  shall  he  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242  (a) . 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection 
(a) ,  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  from  such  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  organ¬ 
ization  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title  and  chapter  4  of  title  III.  Such  organization 
shall  have  as  its  chairman  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the 
President,  and  shall  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  and  of  such  other  officers  as  the  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate.  It  shall  meet  periodically  at  such  times  and  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  President  or  the  chairman  of 
the  organization  shall  direct.  The  organization  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any  agency  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization  when  matters  of  interest  to  such 
agency  are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 
( 1 )  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
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basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade  agreements  program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  on  reports  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustment  submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (e) , 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings 
concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  held 
pursuant  to  section  252  (c) ,  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to 
the  trade  agreements  program  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as 
it  may  determine,  including  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  addi 
tion,  the  President  may  establish  by  regulation  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings  pursuant  to  section  252(c),  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  other  functions  assigned  to  the  organization  pursuant 
to  this  section. 
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SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party) 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

CHAPTER  6— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed 
in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or 
indirectly. 

SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United 
States,  oppress  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  the  President  shall — 
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(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within 
his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrictions,  and 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  United  States  import  restriction  under 
section  201  (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  any  such  restrictions. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
the  products  of  which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  includ¬ 
ing  unlimited  variable  import  fees,  which  substantially 
burden  United  States  commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (in¬ 
cluding  tolerance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies 
unjustifiably  restricting  United  States  commerce, 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102 — 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application 
of  benefits  of  trade  agreements  concessions  to  products 
of  such  country  or  instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement 
with  such  country  or  instrumentality. 


20 


1  (c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 

2  presentation  of  views  concerning  unjustifiable  foreign  import 

3  restrictions  maintained  against  United  States  commerce. 

4  Upon  request  by  any  interested  person,  the  President  shall, 

5  through  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 

6  242  (a) ,  provide  for  appropriate  public  hearings  with  respect 

7  to  such  restrictions  after  reasonable  notice  and  provide  for 

8  the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  such 

9  hearings. 

10  SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

H  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 

12  section  254,  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
12  any  article  which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade 

14  agreement  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 

15  reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

16  (1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such 

17  agreement  for  such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date 

18  of  the  first  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  to 

19  carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

20  (2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction 

21  had  taken  effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year 

22  intervals  after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

23  (b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with 

24  respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a  determination 

25  under  section  213  (a) . 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  duty  on  which 
has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  no  reduction  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  under  section  201  (a)  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  final  reduction 
pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  ( a )  ( 2 ) ,  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 

SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify 
the  computation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect 
to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(b)  (l)  or  253  by  not  more  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  lesser: 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the 
next  lower  whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of 
1  percent. 
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SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due 
notice,  at  the  end  of  a  period  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the  . 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  with¬ 
drawal  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 

SEC.  256.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community” 
means  the  instrumentality  known  by  such  name  or  any 
successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries  which  on 
such  date  are  agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external 
tariff  through  the  European  Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  “agreement  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  (determined  as  of  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  purposes  of 
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the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement 
shall  be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as  applied 
to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonpreferential 
rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise) 
existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the  lowest  non¬ 
preferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
mitted  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as 
applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty 
(however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on 
such  date. 

(6)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of 
any  date,  when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  entering  into,  or  any  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a 
trade  agreement,  means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(7)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the 
sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate 
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and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent 
shall  he  determined  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a  period 
determined  by  him  to  he  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.O.,  sec.  1401a  or  1402)  applicable  to 
the  article  concerned  during  such  representative  period. 
SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this 
section”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,” 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and 
before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(3)  In  order  to  cany  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  after  June  30,  1962,  and  before 
July  1,  1967,  below  the  lowest  rate  permissible  by 
applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
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to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to 
such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  For  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
pursuant  to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  23,  1960,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  hereby 
extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2  (a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 

1352  (a)  ) ,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and 

4 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962”. 

(e)  (l)  Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of 
such  Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  231. 

(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  7  of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  application  by  the  interested  party  were  a  peti¬ 
tion  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section 
351.  For  purposes  of  section  301  (f) ,  such  petition  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”, 
approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed.  Any  action  (including 
any  investigation  begun)  imder  such  section  2  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  OTHER  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RE¬ 
PORTS. 

(a)  (I)  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351 
or  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
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assistance  under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  workers,  or  industries.  In 
the  case  of  a  firm,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or 
its  representative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers,  such 
petition  may  he  filed  by  the  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative.  In 
the  case  of  an  industry,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other 
representative. 

(2)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  reso¬ 
lution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  under  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements,  an 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article  which  is 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported  article. 

( 2 )  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
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factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 

(3)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1) , 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  report  to  the 
President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b), 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  such  firm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities 
of  the  firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  workers  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
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ance  under  chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection  (b), 
determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide  that,  dining 
a  period  beginning  not  earlier  than  30  days  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry 
and  ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  thereto  under  subsection  (f)  (2), 
no  petition  may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  such  industry  with  respect  to 
the  same  imported  article  and  the  same  domestic  article. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard 
at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to 
any  article,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  threat  thereof  described  in  subsection  (h),  it  shall 
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1  find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 

2  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article  which  is  neces- 

3  sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include  such 

4  finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

5  (f)  (1)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 

6  dent  the  results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and 

7  include  in  each  report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The 
3  Tariff  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript 
9  of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub- 

10  mitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

11  (2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter- 

12  mination  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 

13  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 

14  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on  which  the 

15  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion  is  adopted,  as 

16  the  case  may  be) ,  unless  the  President  extends  such  time 

17  for  an  additional  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30  days. 

18  Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Com- 

19  mission  shall  promptly  make  public  such  report,  and  shall 

20  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Pederal 

21  Register. 

22  (3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  deter- 

23  mination  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect 

24  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
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practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION  DETERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry 
pursuant  to  section  351, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its 
workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certi¬ 
fications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

(b)  (l)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
any  firm  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
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determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to 
such  firm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  any  group 
of  workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  upon  a  showing 
by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (c)  with 
respect  to  an}^  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  may 
certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance. 

(d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 
a  group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  began  or  threatens  to  begin. 

(e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect 
to  any  certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers, 
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that  separations  from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
301  (c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  be  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  termination 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 
SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  filing  its 
application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance, 
which  may  he  furnished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  its  adjustment 
proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce — 

(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 
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(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and 

( 3 )  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic 
development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for 
adjustment  assistance  imder  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  firm  prior  to  certification 
of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certi¬ 
fied  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  cany  out  such  proposal. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  concerned  shall  promptly — 

( 1 )  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to 


its  functions,  and 
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(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 
which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical 
assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
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of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  section  311  (c)  through  existing  agencies,  and 
otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm 
receiving  technical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
311  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312  (c),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for 
deferred  participations  in  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  he  considered  to  be 
the  making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations, 
or  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  mod¬ 
ernization,  development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
land,  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  or  machineiy, 
or 
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(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under 
other  law. 

SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for  purposes  specified  in 
section  314  (b) . 

(b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the 
agreement  for  such  deferred  participation  is  entered  into. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
annually  the  rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B),  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  out¬ 
standing  interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
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of  the  United  States  of  maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the 
loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  loans  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by  an  agreement  for  de¬ 
ferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 
(determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement 
is  entered  into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  that  special  circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in 
which  case  such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum  above  such 
prescribed  rate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or 
guarantee  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and  extensions.  Such 
limitation  on  maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

(i)  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization,  or  as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  at¬ 
tendant  upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 
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(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  such  extension  or  renewal  is 
reasonably  necessaiy  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  314  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  oper¬ 
ating  reserves  with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guar¬ 
antees  and  under  agreements  for  deferred  participation  made 
under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall  be  considered  to 
constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of  section  1311  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  sen 
200). 

SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such 
security; 
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(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  he  reason¬ 
able,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and 
collect,  compromise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments 
with  respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  in¬ 
sure,  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
whenever  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  execute 
all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  functions  pursuant  to  section  314. 
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(b)  Any  mortgage  acquired  as  security  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  If- 

(1)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  within  24  months  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  application 
that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax¬ 
able  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
any  such  alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  pre¬ 
dominantly  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
tax  assistance  under  this  section  will  materially  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  de¬ 
termination  or  certification  under  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  determination  of  the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net 
operating  loss  for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carry¬ 
overs. — 

“  ( 1 )  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“  (A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) , 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tax¬ 
able  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 
“(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1962,  for  which  a  certification  has  been  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 
“(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of 
the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carry¬ 
overs. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i) ,  the  en- 
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tire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘loss 
year’)  shall  be  earned  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such  loss 
may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall 
be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  Eor  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“  (A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4), 
and  (6)  thereof;  and 

“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  thereafter, 

and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  than  zero. 

“(3)  Special  Rules. — 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  only 
if— 

“  (i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and 
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in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of 
the  application  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax  assistance,  and, 
after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certification 
under  such  section,  and 

(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate, 
of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a  deduction 
previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

“  (B)  In  the  case  of — 

(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 

(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 

paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  apply  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele¬ 
gate.  Such  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating 
loss  of  a  partner  or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it 
arose  predominantly  from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
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certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  or  within  18 

months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  172  (b)  (18)  (3)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section 
317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is 
later”. 

(d)  Section  6511  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
backs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  in  lieu 
of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
net  operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carryback, 
or  the  period  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  in  respect 
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of  such  taxable  year,  whichever  expires  later ;  except 

that — 

“  (i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
an}7-  year  on  account  of  a  certification  issued 
to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  certification 
is  issued  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

“  (ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  by  a  renegotia¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1481  (a)  (1)  (A)  ) , 
the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or 
order  for  the  elimination  of  such  excessive 
profits  becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable,  to  the  extent  of 
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the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable  to  such 
carryback.” 

SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  313,  314,  or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient  shall  also  keep  such 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  pertaining  to  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under 
section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expediting  applications  for  such  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm 
under  section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
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shall  execute  an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or 
employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 
was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying 
a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  provision  of  such  financial  assistance. 

SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  or  whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
sections  313  and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris- 
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diction  is  conferred  upon  sucli  district  court  to  determine 
such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro¬ 
versy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or 
his  property.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from 
the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316) . 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 
SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  appli¬ 
cants  are  entitled  to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  shall  pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such 
allowance  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) . 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred — 
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(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  the  date  determined  under  section  302(d), 
and 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  deter¬ 
mination  under  section  302  (d)  was  made,  and  before 
the  termination  date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302(e). 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  and 

(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such 
total  or  partial  separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  under  section  302  has  been  made, 
or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  equivalent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
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amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  Iris  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage, 
whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to 
trade  readjustment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  train¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in  which  he  is 
undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater) 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law 
for  the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 
Such  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
any  training  allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would  he  entitled  but 
for  this  chapter  or  any  action  taken  by  such  worker  under 
this  chapter) ,  whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such 
insurance. 

(2)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
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under  subsection  (b)  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he  has  received  or 
is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week;  but,  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with  respect  to 
such  week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  with  respect 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualification  under  section 
327)  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  if  he  applied  for  such 
allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjustment  allowance  otherwise 
payable  to  him  under  section  324  (a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  such  allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insurance 
or  the  training  allowance  payable  to  such  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he 
applied  for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he  applies 
for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be 
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entitled  to  such  allowance,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
for  such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  as  remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d) ,  and  as  a  trade  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  section  wdiich  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall 
be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a  State 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  during  which 
he  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337, 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  applied  for  such  allowance  and  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
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1  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the  Unemployment 

2  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  State’s  account. 

3  SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 

4  ALLOWANCES. 

5  (a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall 

6  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than 

7  52  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 

8  scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

9  (l)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not  more 
1°  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
H  to  assist  him  to  complete  training  approved  by  the 

12  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

13  (2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than 

14  13  additional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who 

15  bad  reached  his  60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of 

lb  total  or  partial  separation. 

11  (b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week 

18  specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 

19  shall  not  be  paid  for  a  week  of  unemployment  beginning 

20  more  than  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 

21  week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be  paid 

22  for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 

23  week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 

24  appropriate  week.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally 
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separated  worker  is  tlie  week  of  liis  most  recent  total 
separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first  receives  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification 
provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) ,  or 

( 2 )  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade 
readjustment  allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with 
respect  to  a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable, 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such 
separation  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not  he 
has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) . 
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Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected 
workers  shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  this  chapter,  every  effort  shall  he  made  to  prepare  each 
such  worker  for  full  employment  in  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  opportunities.  To 
this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affected  work¬ 
ers  shall  he  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any 
Federal  law.  Such  workers  may  also  be  afforded  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance  when  such 
training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shall 
not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(h)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected 
workers  are  referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consult  with  such  workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recog¬ 
nized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  representative  and  de¬ 
velop  a  worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for  training 
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such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such  firm,  in 
order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING, 
ETC. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause, 
refuses  to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  until  lie  enters  or  resumes 
training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 
SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an 
application  for  a  relocation  allowance,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 

SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be  granted  only  to 
assist  an  adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the 
United  States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  and  that  such  worker — 
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(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area 
in  which  be  wishes  to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such 
worker  unless — 

( 1 )  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such 
allowance  is  filed,  be  is  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  323  (c)  and  (e)  )  to  a  trade  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  therefor) 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  and 

( 2 )  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
worker  who  has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation 
allowance”  means — 

( 1 )  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
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specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  incurred  in  transporting  a  worker  and  his  family 
and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 
SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State, 
or  with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  receive 
applications  for,  and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis 
provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  afford 
adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and 
placement  services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement 
may  be  amended,  suspended,  or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  unemployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any 
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adversely  affected  worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for 
any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
331  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  State  as  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allowances  provided 
for  by  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certifi¬ 
cation,  from  the  fimds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under  this 
subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  fimds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement,  to  give  a  surety 
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bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
chapter,  as  a  certifying  officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance  certified  by 
him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer  desig¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) . 

SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

( 1 )  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused 
another  to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  pay- 
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ment  of  allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  he  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  he,  or 
either  may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions  from  any 
allowance  payable  to  such  person  under  this  chapter.  Any 
such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment 
was  made.  Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  from  which  payment  was  made. 

SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment  or  assistance  author¬ 
ized  to  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
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chapter,  determinations  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  he  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  arid  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by 
a  State  agency  will  he  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 
SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment'' 
means  employment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision 
of  a  firm,  if  workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means 
an  individual  who,  because  of  lack  of  work  in  an  ad¬ 
versely  affected  employment — 
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(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated 
from  such  employment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such 
adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage”  means  the  national  gross  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  for 
the  latest  calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the  period  for 
which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one- 
13th  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high 
quarter.  For  purposes  of  this  computation,  the  high 
quarter  shall  be  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual’s 
total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first  4  of  the  last  5 
completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before  the 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which 
the  computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week 
in  which  total  separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where 
partial  separation  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the 
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average  hours  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding 
overtime)  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has  been 
or  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex¬ 
cluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 
or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not  been  totally  sepa¬ 
rated,  that  he  has  had  his  hours  of  work  reduced  to 
80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  in 
adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wages  reduced 
to  75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in 
such  adversely  affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and 
net  earnings  derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self- 
employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense  includes  such  Commonwealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff 
or  severance  of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a 
firm  in  which,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  which,  adversely 
affected  emplojunent  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual 
under  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
law,  including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961. 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in 
the  applicable  State  law. 

(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means 
with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week 
is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and 
in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  be  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked 
less  than  the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime) 
in  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
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worked  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly 
hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 
SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an 
industry,  the  President  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim 
the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why 
he  has  not  proclaimed  such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take  effect 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  )  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate)-  Senate),  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
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by  a  two  thirds  vole  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  House,  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
the  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of 
the  60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in 
session  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15 
days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301  (e) . 

(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301  (b)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
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dustry,  request  additional  information  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President’s  request,  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which  the 
President  receives  such  supplemental  report  shall  be  treated 
as  the  date  on  which  the  President  received  the  affirmative 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
industry. 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made — 

(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 
1934,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  “existing  on  July 
1,  1934“  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  section  256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  when  he  determines,  after  taking  into  account  the 
advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (d)  (2)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and 

(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which 
is  4  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  initial  procla¬ 
mation  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which¬ 
ever  date  is  the  later. 

(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
President  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess  of  4  years  at  any 
one  time)  as  he  may  designate  if  he  determines,  after  taking 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  extern  ion  is  in  the  nat  ional  interest. 

(d)  ( 1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
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keep  under  review  developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the  President 
concerning  such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the 
reduction  or  termination  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned, 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  not  earlier  than  the  date 
which  is  9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase  or  imposition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension  thereof  under  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  such  industry 
of  such  termination. 

(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this  subsection  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 
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(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during 
the  course  of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  section 
201  (a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


-fa)-  The  following  subsections  ef  this  section  are  en- 
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-(A)-  With  full  recognition  el  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  ns  relating 
to  the  -procedure  in  such  House )  at  any  tin-ng  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House-.- 

-fhf  As  used  in  this  seetimy  the  term  “resoMon”  means 
only  a  concurrent,  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  danse  of  winch  is  as 
—Phut  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
increase  by  or  imposition  of^  any  duty  or  other  import  re¬ 
striction: — 
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T-rade  Expansion  Act  of  1 962,  and 

^•^-(A)-  with  respect  to  which  the  -President  s 
his  report  -(dated  7  -d  (  pursuant  to  sec¬ 

tion  3-54- (a)- (2)  (A)-  of  such  Act  stating  why  he  did 
not  proclaim  the  increase  hy  or  imposition  of7  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  so  found  and  reported  hy  the 
-Tariff  Commissi  on.”, 
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more  than 


one  suck  investigation. 

-(e)-  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shad 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  ef  Ike  Senate  or  te 
tke  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ef  ike  Bouse  ef  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ky  Ike  -President  ef  ike  Senate  or  Ike  Speaker 

/  \f  ~fl  |  d\  TT  /n  i  a  i\  /  yf  T?  1  f  l  yeo  q  lj,  f  1 1  /  >  f  c  <  /  \  i  y  ie  \  t  ]  w  >  _ 

*  *1  1  11*  1 1 '  M  l  n  v  tit  111  I  M  v  n  l  1 1 1 1 1 1  1  V  v"Sj  ?  In  l  1 1 1  l<  l  M  1 1  i  <  l  V  T"  . 

(d)  (F)  4f  ike  committee  le  which  has  keen  referred  a 
resolution  with  respect  le  an  investigation  kas  nel  reported 

4_t  ltofAVA  file  eyTiii  t»q  fi  ny  /  v  i  f /\|Y  / .  oleiulo  y  rLiiijj  o  (f  ny  if  o  i  n  fya 
TU  F/V'lUl  v  l'  III  v  A  I'll  (lll'Ml  v  1 1  111  1  l  till  1 11  It  11  uttTu  til  l  vl  lln  11111  l  * 

duetion  -(my  in  Ike  ease  ef  a  resolution  received  from  the 
ether  -Honscy  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt)^  it  shall 
then  -f-ket  net  kef  ore)  ke  in  order  le  more  either  le  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  ef  suck  resolution-^ 
or  le  discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  ef 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  le  such  investigation  which 
has  keen  referred  le  the  eocene  than 

-(d)-  Suck  motion  may  ke  made  only  ky  a  person  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution^  shall  ke  highly  pri  vileged  -  (except  that  it 
may  net  ke  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  reso¬ 
lution  with  respect  le  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  ke  limited  to  net  to  exceed  one  hour,  le  ke 
equally  divided  between  these  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  Be  amendment  to  suck  motion  shall  ke  in 
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vote  ky  which  suck  motion  is  agreed  te  er  disagreed  te? 

-(h)-  41  Ike  motion  te  discharge  is  agreed  le  or  disagreed 
ley  seek  motion  may  net  ke  renewedy  ner  may  anatker  me- 
tien  te  discharge  tke  eemmittee  ke  made  with  respect  te 
any  etker  resol  ut  bn t  with  respect  te  tke  same  investigation? 

-(e)- (4)  When  tke  eemmittee  kas  reported?  er  kas  keen 
disekarged  from  further  consideration  efy  a  resolution  witk 
respect  te  an  investigation  it  si  tall  at  any  time  tkereafter  ke 
in  order  -(even  tkeegk  a  previous  motion  te  tke  same  effect 
kas  keen  disagreed  to)-  te  move  te  proceed  te  tke  considera¬ 
tion  of  sock  resolution:  buck  motion  shall  ke  kigkly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  net  ke  debatable?  Ao  amendment  te  suck 
motion  shall  ke  in  order  and  it  skall  net  ke  in  order  te  move 


to  rt 


tke  vote  kv  wkiek  sock  motion  is  agreed  te  er 


-(-2)-  Ilchatc  on  tke  resolution  skall  ke  kmited  te  net  te 
exceed  ten  koursy  which  shall  ke  equally  divided  between 
these  favoring  and  these  opposing  tke  resolution?  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shah  net  ke  debatable?  hfe  amend¬ 
ment  toy  er  motion  to  reeemmity  tke  resolution  shah  ke  in 
order?  and  it  shah  net  ke  in  order  te  move  te  reconsider  tke 
vote  by  wkiek  tke  resolution  is  agreed  te  er  disagreed  te? 

/  f* \  /  1  \  All  it  In  vwujfivti i r*  mil *  wifi t  i*< 

111  I  1  I  1  V  TT  11IUI  IUI  In  TTT  I  M  ml  |/v*Ilv  j  Illtllli  TV  TTTT  I  v  n  I 
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to  ike  discharge  from  committee,  or  Ike  consideration  oh  a 
resolution  with  respeet  to  an  investigation,  and  ttk  motions 
to  proceed  to  tke  consideration  el  other  business,-  shah  ke 
deeided  witkout  debate.- 


-(#)-  Ak  appeals  from  tke  decisions  el  tke  Ghair  rotating 
to  tke  ftppkefttion  e!  tke  rules  el  tke  Senate  er  tke  House  el 
tatwes7  as  tke  ease  new  be^  te  tke  procedure  relat¬ 


ing  te  a  reselutleu  w4tk  respect  te  an  investigation  shah  ke 
deeided  witkout  debate. 

-(g)-  Hy  prior  te  tke  passage  by  one  House  a  resolution 
el  tkat  House  with  respect  to  an  investigation^  suck  House 
receives  from  tke  otker  House  a  resolution  with  respeet  to 
tke  same  investigation,  tken — 

-(4-)-  H  no  resolution  of  tke  first  House  with  respeet 
to  suck  investigation  kas  been  referred  to  eommittecy  no 
otker  resolution  witli  respect  to  tke  same  investigation 
may  ke  reported  or  -{despite  tke  provisions  of  subsec- 
tiou  (d)  -(1 ) )  ke  made  tke  sukjeet  of  a  motion  to  dis- 


-(2)-  H  a  resolution  of  tke  first  House  with  respeet 
to  suck  investigation  kas  keen  referred  to  committee — 
-(A)  tke  procedure  witli  respeet  to  tkat  or 
otker  resolutions  of  suck  House  wkk  respeet  to  suck 
investigation  wkiek  have  keen  referred  to  commit 
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lee  shad-  be  the  same  aa  if  no 


from  the 


other  House  with  reupeet  to  soeh 


hah 


be en  received ;  hat 

-(H)-  oo  any  vote  oft  bead  passage  of  a  resofatioft 


saeh  investigation  shall  he 


for  the  resolution:  of  the  hrst  Houser 


CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 
SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation 
of  officers  of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall 
advise  him  and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance 
pursuant  to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordi¬ 
nated  programs  for  such  assistance,  giving  full  considera- 
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tion  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  employment 
relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible,  consistent 
with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an 
industry  committee  composed  of  members  representing  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee  shall,  while 
attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  582)  shall  apply  to  members  of 
such  committee. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions ; 

( 2 )  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions ;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions,  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof,  including  stenographic  reporting 
services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and  in  such  cases 
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such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5) .  Any  individual  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and,  while  such 
individual  is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  he  may  he  allowed  transportation  and  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  trade  agreements  program  and  on 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  obtained, 
changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,  the  results  of  action 
taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (includ¬ 
ing  discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  ex¬ 
ports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures  available  to 
seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(h)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
at  least  once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of 
its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it 
under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  per¬ 
sons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  de¬ 
partment,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction” 
includes  (A)  the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and 
(B)  a  limitation,  prohibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other 
than  duty,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for 
the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corpo¬ 
ration  (including  a  development  corporation) ,  business 
trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together  with  any 
predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled  or 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the 
same  persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where 
necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive 
with”  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  and  a  domestic  article  is  “directly  competi¬ 
tive  with”  an  imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage 
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of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  imported  article 
has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  domestic 
article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article 
is  at  an  earlier  stage  of  processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  is  an  article  which  is 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination 
of  any  duty. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  USDA  appropriation\continuation  measure  for  fiscal  year 

1963.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report\?n  foreign  trade  bill.  House  in¬ 
sisted  on  amendments  in  disagreement  on  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Senate 
agreed  to  conference  report  on  pay  bill.  Sen.  Russell  objected  to  consideration  of 
supplemental  appropriation  billy/  Senate  passed  roads  bill.  Sen.  Morse  commended 
Secretary  Freeman's  speech  on  forestry.  Senate  passed  public  works  authorization 
bill.  Senate  received  International  Coffee  Agreement  \  House  passed  bill  for  hold¬ 
ing  World  Food  Congress.  Rey.  Wilson,  Ind. ,  commended  A&C  committeemen.  House 
agreed  to  conference  report  on  school  lunch  fund  apportionment  bill.  Sen.  Mans¬ 
field  and  Rep.  Cooley  reviewed  legislative  accompli shments\in  farm  legislation. 


SENATE 


AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  ftes.  234,  an 
appropriation^  continuation  measure  for  this  Department  aut'nori\ing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  '‘projects  or  activities  which  were  conducted  in 
the  fiscal/year  1962  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including  the  corpora¬ 
tions  therein,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  in /excess  of  the  current  rate  (amount  appropriated  or  authorized\to  be 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1962)  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate  (amount  estimated  to  be  appropriated  or  estimated  to  be  expendb.d  in 
the7 fiscal  year  1963)  whichever  is  lower,  except  that  the  1963  Agricultural 
reservation  Program  shall  not  exceed  $230,000,000."  Sen,  Russell  stated, 


"I  th^nk  it  is  prudent  that  the  Senate  pass  the  continuing  resolution  at  thi 
time,Nin  the  eventuality  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  conferees  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  regular  appropriation  bill."  This  measure  had  been  repo/ted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  earlier  in  the  day  (S.  Rept.  2277).  pp. 
21014-5  \ 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11970, 
the  foreign  trade  bill  (by  a  vote  of  256  to  91  in  the  House;  no  record  vote 
in  theSenate) (pp.  20997-21008,  21097-125).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment  requiring  the  President 
to  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  establishing  and  maintaining  foreign  import  restrictions  against  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement 
under  the  bill  and  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  foreign  import 
restrictions  and  to  provide  access  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  to  the 
markets  of  such  foreign  country.  Also,  agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  that  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  import  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  thereunder  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  bill. 


3. 


5. 


:<^n5?ffnce  report/ on  H.  R.  9727,  the  Federal 


PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the  secor 

pay  and  postal-rate  incretle&iTy  hacrfceen  returned  to  conference  earlier  for 
further  consideration  (pp.  2101A20,  21053).  The  conferees  struck  out  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  wouldXhave  provided  that  retirement  increases  for 
retired  employees  could  be  paid  out\of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  PubliV  Law  85-844. 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  3459,  \o  authorize  the  appointment  of  one 
additional  Secretary  of  State,,  p,  210* 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service/vjicecl  to* * * 4 S 6 7report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  5698,  to  extend  the  apno rt ionment  requirement  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment/  p.  D939 


4.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen^ Russell  objected  to  the  second  reading  of 
H.  R.  13290,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1963,  thus  delaying 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  /ne  day  (p.  20956\.  The  Appropriations  Commit-/ 
tee  voted  to  report  this  bill/earlier  in  the  dayVp.  D939)  . 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Passed  with  Amendments  H.  R.  13273,  the  public  works  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  for  rivers  and /harbors  and  flood  control  projects  (pp.  20958-996). 
Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p,  20996).  Agreed  to,  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Hartke  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wabash  Basi^  Interagency  Water 
Resources  Commission  A pp.  20992-3).  Consideration  of  a  Similar  bill  S.  3773 


was  indefinitely  postponed  (p.  20996) . 


6.  ROADS.  Passed  with  amendments  E.  R.  12135,  the  roads  authorisation  bill  for 
1964  and  1965  (p p.  21011-4,  21016-7,  21020-3).  Both  Houses  appointed  con¬ 
ferees  (pp.  211323,  21183).  This  bill  includes  authorizations  for  forest 
highways  of  $33  million  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  and  forXforest 
development /roads  and  trails  of  an  additional  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1963 


to  bring  the  total  authorization  for  that  year  to  $60  million,  $70\million 
for  1964/and  $85  million  for  1965  (as  compared  to  the  present  leve\  of  $40 
million) 


7.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  and  commended  Secretary  Freeman's  speech  on  the 
national  forestry  program  before  the  Membership  Conference  of  the  Wester\ 
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iere  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SMITH  OF 
Massachusetts 

Lt.  Corner.  Richard  Davids  Stephenson 
was  killed  ifi.  World  War  II  on  D-day  over 
Sicily  on  a  Volunteer  mission  while  com¬ 
manding  an  anjphibious  aircraft.  He  was 
awarded,  posthumously,  the  Distinguished 
Plying  Cross,  lessor  medals,  and  a  British 
decoration. 

In  1946  Mrs.  Hel^nita  Stephenson,  his 
widow  and  mother  of  tyieir  four  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  went  through  a\wedding  ceremony 
with  one  Prank  Hine.  The  marriage  was 
never  consumated  because'of  impotence  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  incurable,  congenital  brain 
tumor  which  manifested  itself\also  in  inter¬ 
mittent  amnesia  and  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  tn^  purported 
spouse  disappeared  and  from  theij  on  was 
hidden  periodically  in  various  hospitals  and 
sanitariums  by  his  family.  The  claimant 
was  not  informed  of  Mr.  Hine’s  condition 
before  marriage  during  8  months  of  court¬ 
ship  and  she  was  unable  to  obtain  evidence 
of  his  condition  after  marriage  because 
concealment  in  undisclosed  institutions  until'' 
Mr.  Hine  became  publicly  ill  in  1954  and  was 
confined  in  a  known  hospital  from  which 
she  could  subpena  records.  After  this  evi¬ 
dence  became  available  for  the  first  time. 
Mrs.  Stephenson  brought  suit  for  annulment 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1954.  In  her  suit,  heard  in 
June  1955,  she  requested  restoration  of  her 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  unremarried  widow 
and  an  annulment  of  the  marriage  on  the 
basis  of  fraud  as  to  physical  condition  and 
inability  to  support.  The  case  was  defended 
by  attorney.  The  court  held  the  marriage 
void  ab  initio  and  restored  her  rights  and 
privileges.  The  expenses  of  this  action  were 
raised  by  Commander  Stephenson’s  class  of; 
1935,  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

In  1946  Mrs.  Stephenson  had  mistaken! 
informed  the  Veterans’  Administration  that 
she  had  contracted  a  valid  marriage.  When 
Mr.  Hine  deserted  her  shortly  after  her  wed¬ 
ding  she  reported  this  in  person  ter  the 
Veterans’  Administration  and  suggested!  rein¬ 
statement  as  an  unremarried  war  /widow. 
This  was  denied.  Again,  in  1955  after  the 
court  verdict  the  Veterans’  Administration 
denied  a  pension  on  the  grounev  that  her 
marriage  was  voidable  but  not  /old.  This 
ruling  was  questioned  by  a  U.S:  Senator  as 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Federal  Court 
that  the  marriage  was  void  ap  initio.  As  a 
consequence,  a  hearing  was  held  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  of  the  Veterans/  Administration 
in  1956  and  the  claim  for  pension  was  again 
denied. 

In  1956,  after  further  Congressional  inter¬ 
vention  the  Veterans’  Administration  again 
denied  the  pension,  thus  time  on  the  grounds 
that  the  decree  of  the  court  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  final  judgment  as  the  purported 
spouse  had  died  within  90  days  of  the  court 
action  and  consequently  before  the  time  for 
appeal  had  elapsau.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  fact  of  his  death  had  been  known  to  the 
Veterans’  Administration  in  1955  but  the 
court  decree  was  not  questioned  as  a  final 
judgment  umil  after  hearings  on  other 
grounds  hadAeen  held. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  sui/  but  as  Mrs.  Stephenson  had  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  benefits  from  the  Social 
SecurityAdministration  under  the  Mothers’ 
Insurance  Benefit  Act  and  as  this  agency  had 
follow/a  the  ruling  of  the  Veterans’  Admin- 
istral/on  as  to  her  status  action  was  insti¬ 
tute/  against  the  Security  Administration  to 
dets/mine  her  rights.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
tils  action  upheld  the  decree  of  the 
Swer  court  in  the  annulment  suit  and  de¬ 


creed  that  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initi 
and  that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  ail 
her  rights  and  benefits  as  a  unremarried 
widow. 

After  this  decision,  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  failed  to  act  for  9  months  until 
the  inconsistency  of  payment  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  status  by  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  nonpayment  and  fibnrecog- 
nition  of  her  as  an  unremarried  widow  was 
brought  to  the  Veterans’  Administration  at¬ 
tention  by  the  aforementioned  Senator. 

In  October  1957  the  Veterans/ Administra¬ 
tion  finally  sent  a  check  for  /%  1,425  to  the 
claimant  with  no  explanation  or  covering 
letter.  The  claimant  competed  the  amount 
as  representing  her  pension'  from  July  1955 
to  October  1957  or  from  V  month  after  the 
issuance  of  the  court  decree  of  annulment 
of  ab  initio. 

In  connection  with  /he  proposed  bill,  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  law  requiring 
nonpayment  of  a  wap' widow  pension  during 
a  period  of  a  subsequent  void  marriage.  Any 
such  law  apparently  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  because  contrary  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  void ^contract  has  absolutely  no 
effect.  Even  though  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  wide  discretionary  authority,  it 
is  difficult  to  Understand  how  an  act  of  this 
igency  whicl/  is  contrary  to  general  law  is 
it  wisely  r/medied. 

loreover /under  its  wide  discretionary  au- 
thoKty  th/re  would  appear  to  be  no  justifi- 
catioX.  of/f ear  of  improper  precedent.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to 
use  its/eiiscretion  in  each  individual  situa¬ 
tion.  AsNffie  Veterans’  Administration  in  a 
requested  stetus  letter  to  the  White  House, 
in  March  1991,  stated  that  this  claim  repre¬ 
sented  an  exceptional  case  its  merits  would 
appear  subject \o  individual  determination 
fthout  any  effect  on  other  distinguishable 
Situation  in  the  future. 

Under  a  recent  decision  the  courts  have 
held  that  where  eligibility  was  mistakenly 
reported  to  the  Government  and  payments 
made,  a  beneficiary  must  repay  the  benefits 
received  through  the  mistake.  Where  a 
claimant  mistakenly  reports  ineligibility,  as 
in  this  situation,  the  Government  similarly 
would  seem  to  be  under  a  moral  if  not  a 
legal  obligation  to  pay  the  beneficiary  the 
benefits  that  had  been  upheld  through  the 
erroneous  report  of  the  claimant.  'The  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  appear  to  be  juXjfied  in 
benefiting  from  error  or  a  contract  anh  more 
than  it  should  be  expected  to  suffer  a  loss  in 
a  situation  created  by  error  or  a  void  Nn" 
tract. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  9285  will  rectify 
situation  where  the  only  remedy  available 
to  the  claimant  rests  in  the  conscience  and 
sense  of  Justice  of  Members  of  Congress. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  wishes  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  trade  bill,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two.  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
;he  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
eedings  of  October  2,  1962,  pp.  20597- 
20598,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
wish  to  state  that  the  Senate  conferees 
food  firm  and  was  successful  in  re¬ 
taining  most  of  the  changes  it  had 
made  in  the  House  bill.  We  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  one  or  two  respects,  but 
generally  feel  that  we  have  maintained 
the  Senate  position  very  well. 

I  shall  briefly  review  the  action  of  the 
conferees,  although  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  technical 
or  conforming  amendments  nor  small 
matters  about  which  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  the  statement  of  purposes  there  was 
a  compromise.  The  Senate  had  deleted 
parts  3  and  4,  having  to  do  with  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  progress  of  undeveloped 
countries  and  the  prevention  of  Com¬ 
munist  economic  penetration.  The 
House  conferees  receded  on  No.  3,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  on  No.  4 — so 
that  the  statement  of  purposes  now  con¬ 
tains  a  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
Communist  economic  penetration. 

The  Senate  amendments  created  a 
new  Free  European  Trading  Community, 
thus  enlarging  the  possibilities  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  zero  the  duties  where  80  per¬ 
cent  of  world  trade  is  accounted  for  by 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
that  organization.  On  this  the  Senate 
conferees  were  forced  to  recede.  It  was 
pointed  out  strongly  that  to  enlarge  the 
present  European  Economic  Community 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  of  the 
act  might  act  as  a  deterrent  to  en¬ 
trance  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
Common  Market,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by 
50  percent  is  still  available. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  was  no  way 
vin  which  that  the  Senate  conferees 
could  persuade  the  conferees  of  the 
House  to  accept  this  new  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  concerning  the  Tariff  Commission 
reports  and  advice  to  the  President  on 
the  items  which  are  to  be  negotiated 
upon,  the  Senate  conferees  persuaded 
the  House  conferees  to  recede.  Upon 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  type  of 
report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  much  more  detailed  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  House  conferees  recognized 
the  value  of  this  addition  to  the  bill, 
and  accepted  it.  This  accounted  for 
amendments  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 
Amendment  No.  19  was  a  conforming 
one. 

The  House  conferees  also  receded  on 
amendment  No.  20.  Section  225(b)  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  required 
the  President,  during  the  4-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  to  reserve  certain 
articles — with  respect  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
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found  injury  under  prior  law — from 
negotiation  under  the  bill  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  The  Senate  required  the 
reservation  to  be  5  years;  and  that  figure 
stands,  inasmuch  as  the  House  conferees 
receded. 

Under  amendment  No.  21,  section 
231  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
directs  the  President  to  suspend,  with¬ 
draw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  any 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  products 
of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  communism.  The  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  “any  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  com¬ 
munism”  and  inserted  “the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics,  Communist 
China,  and  any  other  country  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment.”  On  this  the  Senate  was  forced 
to  recede. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be 
convenient  for  the  Senator  to  yield  at 
this  time  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  pinpoint 
one  matter,  to  which  I  shall  address  my¬ 
self  later,  namely,  that  this  change  in 
definition  makes  a  real  difference  in  the 
view  of  the  conferees,  in  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  be  able  to  give  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  either  Yu¬ 
goslavia  or  Poland,  if  we  adopt  the  con¬ 
ference  report  language.  Does  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  covered  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  point  at 
issue  was,  Should  the  President  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia?  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so ;  under  the  House  version 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  could  not  get 
most-favored-nation  treatment.  The 
bill  states  this  should  be  accomplished 
“as  soon  as  practicable”  which  permits 
the  President  to  determine  when  the  ac¬ 
tion  required  under  section  231  is  feasi¬ 
ble. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  or  against  the  provi¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand 
the  administration  was  opposed  to  the 
provision  whereby  the  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  could  not  be  given  either 
to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
if  the  administration  is  so  much  against 
the  provision  that  the  President  will  veto 
the  bill  because  of  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  President  will 
do.  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  veto 
the  entire  bill  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  considers  the  limitation  of  his 
power  in  this  manner  extremely  embar¬ 
rassing  and  damaging  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  I  gather  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 


ginia  has  no  actual  information  on  that 
subject.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ac¬ 
tual  information,  except  that  we  were 
told  in  conference  the  President  favored 
the  Senate  provision  whereby  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  could  be  given 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  House 
was  absolutely  adamant.  We  were  told 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
House  that  they  would  refuse  to  sign  the 
report,  and  the  Senate  could  do  nothing, 
but  was  compelled  to  recede. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  wanted  a  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  it  wanted 
a  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vii'ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  trade  may  continue 
with  these  two  countries,  even  though 
they  may  not  get  the  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  coun¬ 
try  on  which  this  provision  will  bear  most 
heavily  is  Yugoslavia,  because  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia 
moves  under  the  most-favored-nation 
opportunity  with  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
confirm  for  me  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
in  Yugoslavia’s  case,  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  Communist  bloc,  Yugoslavia’s  trade 
is  very  substantially  oriented  to  the  free 
world,  rather  than  being  intra-Commu- 
nist  bloc,  as  is  true  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  provision  does  not  stop  trade 
with  Yugoslavia;  it  simply  takes  away 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Amendment 
No.  22  provided  that  the  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  Trade  Negotiations  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  bill  shall  be  the  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  for  each 
general  multilateral  negotiation,  allow¬ 
ing  others  to  handle  the  minor  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Senate  receded,  but  won  its 
point — that  is,  that  the  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  need  not  personally  conduct 
every  relatively  minor  negotiation,  al¬ 
though  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  every  negotiation  regardless 
of  size. 

Amendments  Nos.  23,  25,  and  28  had 
to  do  with  the  interagency  organization 
provided  for  by  section  242  of  the  bill. 
The  House  provided  that  the  Chairman 
of  this  organization  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  selected  by  the  President, 
with  the  Special  Representative  an  ex 
officio  member.  The  Senate  provided 
that  the  Special  Representative  should 
be  Chairman  of  the  organization  and  the 
House  receded  on  this  point.  Incident¬ 
ally,  he  will  be  subject  to  confirmation 
of  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  Chairman  of  the  In¬ 
teragency  Organization  as  well  as  being 
responsible  for  all  negotiations  under 
the  bill. 

The  Senate  and  its  conferees  thought 
there  should  not  be  included  a  definite 
mandate  to  the  President  that  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  be  appointed,  because 


these  members  may  have  some  special 
interests.  Therefore,  the  President  is 
left  with  the  capacity  to  appoint  some 
other  outstanding  person  in  charge  of 
negotiations,  and  that  person’s  nomina¬ 
tion  will  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

The  changes  in  language  adopted  by 
the  Senate  to  section  252(a)  of  the 
House  bill  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
House  even  though  it  was  admitted  that 
the  Senate  amendment  was  fairly  in- 
ocuous.  The  term  “unjustified”  was  re¬ 
stored  and  the  term  “unjustifiably”  was 
deleted.  The  Senate  receded. 

On  amendment  No.  38  the  conferees 
compromised.  Under  the  conference 
agreement  the  President  is  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  amendment 
“to  the  extent  he  deems  such  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions”  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remove  foreign  restrictions 
on  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  With  this  modification  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  was  accepted.  The 
new  language  adopted  by  the  conferees 
in  no  way  alters  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  shall  have  powerful 
weapons  with  which  to  bargain  down  or 
pi’event  the  establishment  of  foreign  re¬ 
strictions  which  hinder  our  exports  of 
:  agricultural  products. 

By  amendment  No.  39  the  Senate 
strengthened  section  252(b)  of  the  bill. 
In  discussing  the  directive  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  deny  trade  agreement  benefits 
to  a  country  which  maintains  nontariff 
trade  restrictions  which  burden  com¬ 
merce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  cur 
trade  agreements,  the  House  referred  to 
“unlimited  variable  import  fees.”  The 
Senate  deleted  the  term  “unlimited,”  and 
the  House  receded  on  this  point. 

Under  amendment  No.  41  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  given  authority  to  deny  trade 
agreement  benefits  to  any  country  main¬ 
taining  unreasonable  import  restrictions 
which  burdens  U.S.  commerce.  The 
.  amendment  requires  that  in  giving  effect 
to  this  section  the  President  is  to  _give 
due  regard  to  our  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  House  receded  and  the 
amehdment  stands. 

On  amendment  No.  52  the  House  also 
receded.  This  amendment  provided 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  in 
'  any  way  affect  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  import 
restrictions  thereunder. 

Senate  amendment  No.  53  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  Tariff  Act  relating  to  con¬ 
servation  of  fishery  resources.  '  Under 
this  section  the  President  is  directed  to 
use  all  appropriate  means  to  persuade 
other  countries  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
concerning  such  conservation.  If  any 
country  fails  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
the  President  may  increase  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  of  fish  products  from  that  country. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  retained, 
the  House  receded. 

Amendment  No.  55  related  to  sec¬ 
tion  301(a)  of  the  bill.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  filing  of  petitions  for  tariff  ad¬ 
justment  and  for  petitions  for  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 
This  amendment  also  sets  forth  the  two 
types  of  petitions  in  separate  paragraphs 
and  authorizes  the  filing  of  petitions  for 
the  negotiation  of  orderly  marketing 
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agreements  under  section  352.  The 
House  receded  with  a  modification  delet¬ 
ing  the  reference  to  filing  petitions  for 
the  negotiations  of  agreements  under 
section  352  on  the  grounds  that  this  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  President  after  an 
escape  clause  appeal  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  successfully  concluded. 

Under  amendments  Nos.  57,  62,  and  65 
the  Senate  approved  the  strengthening 
of  the  escape  clause  by  stating  that  the 
injury  or  threat  of  injury  need  only  be 
“in  major  part”  the  result  of  tariff  con¬ 
cessions.  Under  the  House  bill  it  might 
have  been  interpreted  that  increased  im¬ 
ports  as  a  result  of  tariff  concessions  had 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  injury.  On 
this  the  House  also  receded.  This  same 
principle  applies  to  amendments  Nos. 
59  and  66  on  which  the  House  also 
receded. 

Under  section  301(c)  of  the  House  bill 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  be  required 
to  make  a  complete  escape-clause  type 
investigation  for  firms  or  groups  of  work¬ 
ers  as  for  whole  industries.  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  61  and  64  deleted  the 
requirement  that  industry  determina¬ 
tions  be  made  in  such  cases  and  provided 
in  lieu  thereof  that  petitions  under  sec¬ 
tion  301(c)  be  made  more  promptly. 
Here  again  the  House  receded  and  the 
Senate  amendment  stands.  By  amend¬ 
ment  No.  67  the  Senate  deleted  the  pro¬ 
viso  that,  during  a  period  beginning  not 
earlier  than  30  days  after  publication  of 
notice  of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  ending  not  later  than  the  date 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto,  no  petition  for  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  could  be 
filed  by  a  firm  or  group  of  workers  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  articles.  The  House 
also  receded  in  this  case. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  69  and  70 
were  also  designed  to  speed  up  operations. 
Under  the  sections  relating  to  adjustment 
assistance,  for  example,  hearings  would 
not  be  required  unless  requested  by  some 
interested  party.  Once  more  the  House 
receded. 

Amendments  Nos.  71  and  72  extended 
the  time  for  Tariff  Commission  reports 
under  the  escape  clause  to  6  months — 
the  House  bill  allowed  120  days  plus  an¬ 
other  30  days  if  extended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Here  again  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  was  accepted  and  the  House  re¬ 
ceded. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  75  the 
amount  of  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  to  any  worker  for  any  week  is 
reduced  only  by  the  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insui'ance  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  that 
week.  The  Senate  prevailed  here  also 
and  the  House  receded. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  76  and  77 
were  also  adopted  by  the  conferees. 
Under  No.  76  the  number  of  weeks  for 
which  any  worker  may  receive  trade  re¬ 
adjustment  allowances  is  reduced  only 
by  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  such 
unemployment  insurance  or  training  al¬ 
lowances  are  actually  paid  to  the  worker. 
Amendment  No.  77  provided  that  certain 
additional  amounts  will  be  payable  only 
if  the  worker  was  actually  paid  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  a  training  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  relevant  week. 


The  House  further  receded  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  78.  In  agreeing  to  this 
amendment  the  conferees  intended  that 
if  payments  of  unemployment  insurance 
are  made  by  a  State  to  an  adversely  af¬ 
fected  worker  and  the  State  agency  is 
reimbursed  for  such  payments,  and  such 
payments  are  ^disregarded  under  the 
State  law  in  determining  whether  or  not 
an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate 
of  contributions  permitted  by  State  law, 
then  the  worker  is  not  to  have  his  eligi¬ 
bility  for  unemployment  insurance  re¬ 
duced  on  account  of  such  payments. 

Amendments  Nos.  84,  85,  and  88  were 
compromised,  with  the  Senate  receding 
on  No.  85.  Under  this  compromise,  the 
increases  in.  duties  or  other  import  re¬ 
strictions  proclaimed  under  the  escape 
clause  of  the  present  law  shall  terminate 
in  5  years  and  such  increases  proclaimed 
under  the  new  law  shall  terminate  in  4 
years.  The  House  version  provided  for 
termination  in  4  years  of  all  such  in¬ 
creases  under  both  the  present  law  and 
the  new  law,  while  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  provided  for  a  termination  in  5 
years  of  all  such  increases.  These  same 
periods  also  apply  to  the  reservation  of 
articles  from  new  negotiations. 

The  House  receded  on  amendment  No. 
90.  This  was  a  new  section  added  by  the 
Senate  providing  that  the  President  may 
enter  into  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  foreign  countries. 

As  you  have  seen,  the  House  receded 
on  most  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
However,  they  refused  to  recede  on 
amendment  No.  91  which  was  a  new 
section  added  by  the  Senate  giving  the 
President  authority  to  increase  tariffs, 
and  impose  quotas  or  new  tariffs  when 
he  found  it  in  the  national  interest.  On 
this  the  House  stood  firm  and  indicated 
that  no  compromise  was  possible.  The 
Senate  finally  receded. 

I  am  happy  to  report  a  successful  con¬ 
ference.  Including  technical  changes 
made  necessary  by  Senate  amendments, 
the  conferees  discussed  94  amendments. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  Senate  stood 
firm  and  held  its  position  on  most  of 
them.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
speedy  approval  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoijng  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  felicitate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  arduous  labors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  exceedingly  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  difficult  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  support  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  This  is  because  I  feel  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  expire  and  also  because  I  feel 
that  the  President  should  have  addi¬ 
tional  authority  to  continue  trade  nego¬ 
tiations  and  to  create  new  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

I  opposed  many  sections  of  the  bill, 
and  I  still  do  oppose  them.  I  offered 
various  amendments  which  I  thought 
would  improve  the  bill  by  removing  some 
of  its  discriminatory  features,  thereby 


creating  a  situation  under  which  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  would  be  treated 
with  equal  fairness  and  justice. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against 
the  bill,  and  one  of  my  objections  to  it, 
was  that  various  industries  or  various 
elements  of  the  economy  were  to  be 
given  preferred  treatment,  while  others 
were  to  be  left  without  any  assurance  of 
protection  or  consideration,  and  without 
what  I  considered  to  be  an  adequate 
court  or  process  of  appeal  to  correct  in¬ 
justices  or  hardships  which  might  be 
created  by  excessive  imports. 

We  worked  hard  to  try  to  perfect  the 
bill  in  respect  to  those  matters,  and 
others. 

Inasmuch  as  the  die  is  cast,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  I  wish  the  President  to  continue 
to  make  trade  agreements,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  I  express 
very  strongly  the  hope  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  using  the  vast  new  powers,  will 
use  them  with  great  discretion  and  with 
equal  and  fair  treatment  to  all  elements 
of  the  economy. 

I  will  not  say  I  have  no  doubt  in  that 
regard,  but  I  express  the  very  strong  hope 
that  the  President  will  do  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  or  one  element  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  life  should  not  be  preferred 
against  another,  but  that  equal  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  accorded  to  all  under  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  such  as 
this — and,  indeed,  under  any  piece  of 
legislation. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report.  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  exercise  his  new 
powers  wtih  great  discretion  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  all  elements  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
an  overall  and  very  substantial  benefit 
for  the  United  States.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President — — 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  make  a  few  observations,  if  I  may, 
on  the  conference  report,  which,  I  must 
say,  I  find  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  or 
encouraging  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

We  are  facing  a  very  serious  situation 
in  the  world  which  only  enlarged  exports 
can  change.  It  is  absolutely  astounding 
to  me  that  we  do  not  show  the  necessary 
economic  sophistication  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  enlarge  the  exportation 
of  goods,  we  must  do  something  about 
the  bill  which  we  are  not  doing. 

In  short,  the  very  Senators  who  express 
the  gravest  concern  about  voting  for 
foreign  aid  and  how  it  would  run  the 
country  down  the  drain,  and  so  forth, 
are  those  who  would  probably  embrace 
with  alacrity  the  very  elements  of  this 
bill  which  would  prevent  us  from  paying 
the  foreign  aid  bill  without  borrowing. 

Our  imbalance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments  is  serious.  It  continues  to  be 
serious.  In  essence  it  represents  some¬ 
thing  like  $3  billion  plus  a  year.  It  is 
a  substantial  imbalance.  Yet  we  have 
found  that  it  is  the  will  of  this  body, 
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with  which  I  could  not  agree  more,  that 
we  shall  continue  our  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  obligations  which  do  much  to 
create  the  imbalance. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  restrict  our  private 
investments  abroad,  which  are  essential 
to  the  world’s  development.  In  fact,  our 
private  oversea  investment  in  many 
areas  is  very  deficient  right  now  and,  if 
anything,  we  are  not  forwarding  the 
world’s  development  as  well  as  we  must. 

Nonetheless,  when  we  get  to  the  bill 
we  lose  any  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  balance  of  payments 
and  trade.  If  we  want  to  balance  our 
international  payments,  we  must  trade 
more  than  we  do.  Certainly  we  have  a 
$3-,  $4-  or  $5-billion  export  surplus, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  one 
counts  Government  supported  exports, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough,  also,  for  the  development  of  the 
world  which  represents  perils  and  needs 
way  beyond  that.  But  the  House  has 
been  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  elements 
of  the  bill  which  would  bring  about  the 
greatest  restrictions  and  pull  us  back 
from  acquiring  an  ability  to  balance  our 
payments  and  to  do  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  job. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  I  am 
sure  he  did  as  well  as  he  could.  But  it 
represents  a  lack  of  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  our  country  which  does  not  come 
back  to  Senators  in  order  to  give  us  the 
strength  and  support,  and  in  the  other 
body,  also  it  is  not  communicated,  as 
to  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  a  bill. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  bill?  I  shall 
be  brief,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
my  dear  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  his  feet  longer  than  necessary. 

First,  we  would  place  a  premium  on 
the  British  getting  into  the  European 
Common  Market  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  because  by  receding  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided 
that  we  could  group  together,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  mutual  tariff  elimination,  those 
in  the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  Six  Nations,  with  those  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Free  Trade  Association,  which 
would  include  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
now  have  put  another  gun  at  Britain’s 
head  to  make  Great  Britain  go  into  the 
Common  Market.  Otherwise,  she  could 
not  make  with  us  nor  could  we  make  with 
her  or  any  other  nation  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  large  concessions  required  to 
expand  international  trade  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  major  items  of  that  trade, 
because  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  50 
percent  tariff  reduction  limitation  of  the 
bill,  except  when  we  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  handle  80  percent 
of  the  world  exports  of  a  particular 
commodity. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  not  in  the 
European  Common  Market.  Therefore, 
we  would  put  an  additional  burden  on 
her  to  get  in,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
quietude  of  many  of  her  Dominions  and 
other  Commonwealth  members,  which 
think  the  proposal  is  a  very  bad  idea 
for  her  and  them,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  get  in,  she  needs 
to  make  a  good  trade  deal  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  We  want  her  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  but  we  want  her 


also  to  have  her  right  to  a  ticket  to 
protect  her  Commonwealth  and  not  to 
have  the  ticket  written  by  the  European 
Common  Market  countries.  Yet,  by 
passing  the  bill  in  this  fashion,  we  have 
given  Britain  an  additional  handicap  to 
the  one  she  is  already  under.  She  must 
negotiate  with  the  European  Common 
Market.  We  know  she  is  under  a  con¬ 
siderable  handicap  already. 

That  is  the  first  point. 

Second,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  in 
making  a  bid  to  the  non-Communist 
world,  the  new  nations  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia,  which  is  infinitely 
more  important,  in  my  view,  than  much 
that  we  can  do  for  them  in  terms  of  aid. 
We  have  stricken  out  one  •  sentence  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  would  give  away  a 
tremendous  asset  which  we  had  in  our 
hands.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  was  “to  assist  in  the  progress  of 
countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
economic  development.” 

That  meant  that  when  we  bargained 
with  great  industrial  powers — and  the 
great  industrial  powers  represent  the 
great  export  markets  of  the  world — we 
could  bargain  for  Brazil’s  coffee.  We 
could  bargain  for  Ghana’s  cocoa.  We 
could  bargain  for  nitrates  from  Chile. 
We  could  bargain  for  wool  from  Argen¬ 
tina  or  meat  from  Argentina.  We 
could  bargain  for  silver  from  Mexico. 
In  short,  we  could  do  something  with  our 
great  economic  power  to  help  the  new 
nations  of  the  world  in  trade  which  to 
them  is  far  more  important  than  aid. 

By  striking  out  that  provision,  we  have 
now  limited  the  President’s  directive  so 
that  he  no  longer  must  try  to  serve  that 
particular  purpose.  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  also  of  a  great 
propaganda  asset  with  these  newly  de¬ 
veloping  nations,  to  which  we  could  have 
said,  “We  have  inserted  in  our  trade  bill 
a  stipulation  that  we  will  provide  what 
is  more  important  to  you  than  aid  itself.” 

Finally,  I  think  we  are  making  a  colos¬ 
sal  blunder  in  respect  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  his 
first  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Merely 
for  the  record,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
argument  that  the  Senator  has  advanced 
in  connection  with  the  exclusion  of  Great 
Britain.  But  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
place  in  the  Record  that  at  that  time 
the  amendment,  which  was  a  Senate 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  understands, 
was  approved  in  our  committee.  It  was 
approved  and  made  a  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  over  the  objections  of  the  State 
Department.  They  very  strongly  op¬ 
posed  that  provision,  which  to  lead  the 
bill  into  a  conference.  I  understand  un¬ 
officially  that  they  may  have  changed 
their  minds  since.  But  as  the  bill  came 
from  the  House  originally,  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  position  and  opposed  it 
strongly  in  our  committee  and  told  us 
they  would  like  it  deleted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  me  well  enough 
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to  know  that  I  have  never  claimed  omni¬ 
science  for  myself  or  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  think  perhaps  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  have  now  changed 
their  position  and  are  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  1 
f eel  strengthened  on  that  point.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  last  point,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  was  wonderful  that  in  the  Senate  there 
are  those  who  have  expertise  in  different 
areas.  We  all  do  not  have  to  know  the 
same  things.  I  know  very  little  about 
Western  reclamation.  Many  Senators 
know  a  great  deal  more.  I  am  desirous 
of  listening  to  them.  I  hope  that  Sena¬ 
tors  will  try  to  really  understand  what 
goes  on  with  reference  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  That  is  an  area  in  which  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Ever 
since  1945  I  have  studied  the  subject  very 
deeply. 

Mr.  President,  surely  the  argument  is 
that  we  can  negotiate  a  trade  treaty  with 
Yugoslavia  and  with  Poland  directly, 
and  the  President,  subject  to  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  can  make  concessions 
and  those  countries  can  make  conces¬ 
sions.  Therefore,  the  opportunity  to 
extend  to  them  automatically  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  most-favored-nations  clause, 
it  is  said,  cannot  hurt  us,  because,  after 
all,  if  we  can  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
them  containing  mutual  concessions,  we 
can  negotiate  any  concessions  we  please. 
But  that  attitude  misses  the  boat  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  following  reason:  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  are  in  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  know  that  Khrushchev  will 
put  down  any  show  of  real  independence 
in  Poland  with  the  same  ruthlessness 
with  which  he  acted  in  Hungary.  It  is 
not  easy  for  those  countries  to  deal  with 
us  directly.  In  many  cases  they  cannot 
do  it  in  terms  of  the  physical  safety  of 
their  own  people.  So  where  we  have 
been  able  to  help  them  in  terms  of  giving 
them  some  economic  independence  from 
the  Communist  bloc  is  by  virtue  of  the 
favored -nations  clause.  In  short,  we 
would  permit  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  bill.  They  would 
not  have  to  negotiate  with  us,  but  would 
receive  the  benefits  nevertheless.  The 
fact  is  that  the  preponderance  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  trade  is  with  the  free  world.  In 
the  case  of  Poland,  a  large  proportion  of 
its  trade  is  with  the  free  world,  whereas 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  and  Ru¬ 
mania  and  the  other  Balkan  countries 
are  kept  in  absolute  vassalage  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  partly  because  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  trade  except  intra- Communist  bloc 
trade.  Great  strategists  in  the  Senate 
are  always  talking  about  the  fact  that  we 
will  take  the  initiative;  we  will  show  the 
Russians  how  smart  we  are.  We  are  let¬ 
ting  slip  out  of  our  hands  the  greatest 
economic  initiative  that  we  have;  with 
our  eyes  open  it  walks  out  the  door  and 
gets  away  from  us. 

Why?  It  is  because  doctrinaire  objec¬ 
tions  are  made  which  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand.  We  say  that  we  will 
not  do  business  with  the. Communists; 
we  will  let  them  starve  to  death. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  constantly 
being  fattened,  and  in  many  cases  are 
becoming  as  strong  as  we  are. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev  will  be  delighted.  He 
will  not  think  it  is  a  great  victory  for  us. 
He  will  be  delighted  to  know  what  we 
have  done,  because  he  knows  better  than 
we  the  power  of  trade.  He  knows  better 
than  we  what  it  will  mean  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  when  they  must  turn  to  the 
Communist  bloc  in  order  to  do  business, 
in  order  to  eat,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life,  instead  of  looking 
more  and  more  toward  us. 

This  is  a  very  serious  blunder.  I  can¬ 
not  stop  it.  I  do  not  Understand  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
stopped  it.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  people  of  the  country  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  involved  here,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  chairman  of 
one  of  the  committees,  he  could  have 
prevailed. 

I  have  backed  the  President  time  and 
time  and  time  again.  I  am  dismayed 
and  disheartened  when  he  fails  to  show 
fight  on  economic  issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  particularly  de¬ 
plorable,  because  this  is  where  it  counts. 
It  counts  more  than  the  billions  that  we 
will  be  spending  on  aid.  These  countries 
could  have  been  doing  something  on 
their  own.  Instead,  we  have  committed 
a  blunder.  All  I  can  do  is  make  the 
welkin  ring.  Perhaps  my  people  in  New 
York  will  not  send  me  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  They  may  not  like  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  I  take  on  issues  of  this  kind.  I 
have  been  trained  in  economics  for  years, 
and  this  is  the  day  that  I  pay  back  to 
the  country  what  I  know  about  these 
situations.  I  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.  However,  the  voice  of  protest  may 
yet  count  after  our  experience  shows 
what  a  disastrous  mistake  we  have  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  knows  that  this  provision  was  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  I  am  proud 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  House 
refused  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know.  I  am  proud  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  acted  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner.  I  am  proud  in¬ 
deed.  I  know  the  Senator  did  every¬ 
thing  he  could  to  get  this  done.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  2,  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  trade  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorrow — Backfiring  Mischief 
(By  Walter  Lippmann)' 

Although  our  attention  is  fixed  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  although  it  is  a  long  way  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  this  Tuesday  is  a  critical 
day  in  the  cold  war  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  trade  bill,  on  the  whole  so  excellent,  is 
being  reported  out  of  the  conference  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  in  its  present  form 
it  contains  a  provision,  inserted  by  the  House 
against  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  would 
damage  severely  U.S.  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

This  policy  was  initiated  by  Truman  and 
Acheson,  elaborated  by  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles,  and  carried  on  by  Kennedy  and  Rusk. 


It  offers  material  advantage  to  Communist 
countries  that  try  to  achieve  national  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  trade  bill  as  it  now  stands  would 
wreck  this  policy.  On  a  crucial  point  the 
House  has  prevailed  over  the  Senate. 

The  difference  between  the  two  versions 
turns  on  what  is  known  as  the  most  favored 
nation,  for  short  the  so-called  MFN  clause 
in  trade  agreements.  Most  favored  nation 
means  that  if  a  government  grants  tariff 
privileges  to  another,  it  must  do  the  same 
for  countries  with  which  it  has  treaties  con¬ 
taining  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Thus,  insofar  as  this  country  has  lowered 
its  tariffs  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  it 
has  granted  to  all  nations  with  which  it  has 
most-favored-nation  agreements  the  same 
concessions. 

Moreover,  if  the  President  acts  under  the 
trade  bill  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs  with  the 
Common  Market,  we  must  grant  the  same 
lower  duties  to  any  other  country  with 
which  we  have  a  most-favored-nation  agree¬ 
ment. 

With  Yugoslavia,  since  it  was  created  after 
World  War  I,  our  trade  relations  have  been 
governed  by  the  1891  Treaty  of  Friendship 
Commerce,  and  Navigation  with  the  old 
kingdom  of  Serbia.  It  contains  a  most- 
favored-nation  clause.  As  an  act  of  policy, 
we  have  since  December  1960,  granted  this 
treatment  to  Poland,  with  which  there  is  no 
treaty. 

Now  in  the  trade  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
would  be  denied  to  any  “country  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement.’’  This  is 
identical  with  existing  law. 

For  some  13  years  under  three  Presidents 
the  official  American  judgment  has  been  that 
although  Yugoslavia  is  ruled  by  Com¬ 
munists,  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
Yugoslavia  is  an  independent  national  state 
and  in  critical  matters  is  not  ruled  by 
Moscow. 

About  Poland,  our  feeling  has  been  that 
it  is  struggling  rather  effectively  to  achieve 
increasing  national  independence.  Thus 
under  the  Senate  version,  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment. 

But  in  the  House  version,  which  prevailed 
in  the  conference,  the  test  is  not  national 
independence  but  ideological  belief.  Thus 
most-favored-nation  treatment  must  be  de¬ 
nied  to  “any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  communism.” 

If  this  test  prevails  in  the  final  bill,  the 
President  will  have  to  deny  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  “as  soon  as  practicable” 
to  Poland  and  to  Yugoslavia. 

What  will  be  the  practical  effect?  The 
economic  impact  will  be  much  greater  on 
Yugoslavia,  which  does  70  percent  of  its 
foreign  trade  with  the  Western  countries, 
than  on  Poland,  which  does  only  about 
40  percent  of  its  trade  with  the  West. 

The  act  of  slamming  the  door  in  their 
faces  will  be  demoralizing  to  the  younger 
generation  everywhere  in  Eastern  Europe 
who  look  increasingly  toward  the  West. 
The  symbolic  importance  probably  out¬ 
weighs  the  material  effect. 

Because  Yugoslavia  has  received  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  so  long  a  time, 
it  has  built  up  a  foreign  trade  dependent 
on  the  tariff  benefits,  which  give  it  a  great 
advantage  as  against  its  Communist 
neighbors  and  parity  with  its  competitors 
in  the  non-Communist  world. 

If  the  trade  bill  prevails  as  it  now  stands, 
the  tariff  duties  on  about  90  percent  of  the 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Yugoslavia  will  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930.  They  are  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  times  higher  than  the  rates 
that  now  prevail. 
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Yugoslavia  will  then  face  the  same  U.S. 
tariff  as  does  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
Ulbricht’s  East  Germany,  and  Stalinist 
Czechoslovakia. 

As  for  Poland,  the  material  effect  will  be 
less  catastrophic.  Taking  the  1961  figures, 
out  of  a  total  of  $41.2  million  worth  of  U.S. 
imports  from  Poland,  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
crease  on  about  80  percent. 

This  is  mainly  because  so  large  a  part  of 
the  imports  are  canned  meat  on  which  we 
have  made  no  tariff  concessions  to  any 
country.  For  the  rest,  Poland  has  enjoyed 
most-favored-nation  treatment  only  since 
December  1960  and  has  not  had  time  to 
develop  much  trade  accordingly. 

The  fact  that  Yugoslavia  has  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  relationship  with  the  non-Com¬ 
munist  world  has  had  enormous  bearing  on 
the  cold  war  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Ideologically,  the  Yugoslav  officials  are 
Communists.  But  they  are  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists  and  not  Muscovite  Communists. 
So  on  matters  that  do  not  affect  Yugoslav 
national  interests  they  generally  follow  the 
Soviet  line.  But  when  their  national  In¬ 
terests  are  involved,  they  act  independently. 

Thus,  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  military  pact.  What  is  more,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  the  good  sense  to  equip 
the  Yugoslav  air  force,  the  United  States  and 
not  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  supplier  of  the 
spare  parts  and  replacements. 

It  is  asinine  to  call  this  assistance  to 
communism.  We  have  in  fact  achieved  the 
same  kind  of  penetration  of  the  Communist 
world  as  Moscow  has  done  in  our  world  in 
Cuba. 

Though  Tito  is  ideologically  alined  against 
us,  strategically  and  in  the  ultimate  political 
sense  he  is  alined  with  us. 

When  he  broke  with  Moscow  in  1948,  he 
closed  his  frontier  to  the  Communist  guer¬ 
rillas  who  were  waging  civil  war  in  Greece. 
He  made  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  Italy 
in  Trieste.  And  he  worked  out  good  arrange¬ 
ments  with  his  neighbor  Austria. 

In  that  part  of  Europe  of  which  Yugoslavia 
is  the  keystone,  the  imperial  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  only  contained  but 
is  in  fact  rolled  back. 

The  Senate  understood  this.  The  House, 
which  did  not  understand,  has  sabotaged  a 
highly  successful  national  policy. 

If  the  mischief  cannot  be  undone,  this 
country  will  in  a  fit  of  imbecility  have 
wounded  itself.  It  will  have  thrown  away 
one  of  our  most  effective  weapons  in  the 
cold  war  and  it  will  have  adopted  a  weapon 
that  is  designed  to  backfire. 

For  we  shall  be  saying  to  the  Yugoslavs 
and  the  Poles  and  to  others  who  may  have 
yearnings  for  freedom  that  they  have  no 
future  with  the  West  and  that  they  had 
better  come  to  terms  with  Moscow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  chairman  that  in  my  many 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  we  have 
from  time  to  time  participated  in  the 
making  of  legislative  history  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  many  sub¬ 
jects.  Sometimes  it  has  been  with  re¬ 
spect  to  cherries.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  with  respect  to  the  lumber  industry 
in  my  State.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
with  respect  to  the  merchant  marine  as 
it  affects  my  State. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
know,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  that  we  appreciate  very  much  the 
cooperation  that  he  has  always  extend¬ 
ed  to  our  State  through  our  Senators 
in  making  these  records  of  legislative 
history. 
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As  he  will  recall,  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  we 
made  legislative  history  with  regard  to 
section  353,  which  has  been  dropped 
fi'om  the  bill.  That  history,  had  the 
section  remained  in  the  bill,  would  have 
been  vital  to  a  subsequent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  section  either  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  by  the  President  and 
possibly  the  courts  in  case  it  ever  reached 
the  courts. 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  in  cooperating  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  any  matter  on  which  I  could 
be  of  assistance.  In  fact,  I  am  some¬ 
times  amused  when  I  pick  up  a  news¬ 
paper  and  read  that  a  journalist  or  col¬ 
umnist  has  written,  “How  can  Harry 
Byrd  and  Wayne  Morse  be  in  the  same 
party?” 

The  trouble  with  such  an  uninformed 
journalist  is  that  he  does  not  understand 
one  of  the  underlying  tenets  of  our  po¬ 
litical  philosophy,  which  is  identical. 
We  both  know  that  there  can  be  no 
political  freedom  in  this  country  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations  unless  we  preserve  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
follow  different  avenues  and  sometimes 
different  value  judgments  in  seeking  to 
preserve  economic  freedom,  but  both  of 
us  I’ecognize  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  keep  the  economy  of  our  country 
strong,  because  without  it  there  can  be 
no  political  freedom  for  our  great-grand¬ 
children. 

Therefore  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  wonderful  help  he  has  been  to  me 
during  my  18  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  him,  in  order  to  help 
make  legislative  history. 

When  the  trade  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  discussed  with  me  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  legislation  provides 
the  lumber  industry  with  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  receive  consideration  for 
protection  from  imports  of  lumber. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows, 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  in  very  critical  condition.  It  is 
in  critical  condition  because  we  are  be¬ 
ing  hard  pressed  by  competition  from 
Canada.  It  is  competition  which  in¬ 
volves  subsidies,  direct  and  indirect,  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  mills.  We  seek  only  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  compete  with  the  Canadian 
mills  for  the  American  market.  We 
are  not  seeking  any  advantage,  and  we 
are  not  involving  ourselves  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  competition  for  lumber  mar¬ 
kets  outside  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  this  industry  deserves  those  pro¬ 
tections  and  procedures  which  will  give 
our  lumber  operators  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  mills. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  colleagues 
from  the  South  in  the  Senate  tell  us 
that  they  too  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  this  competition  from  abroad. 

With  that  as  my  major  premise,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

First,  with  the  conference  report  be¬ 
fore  us,  I  know  that  some  changes  have 


been  made,  and  today  I  seek  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
the  legislation  now  before  us  provides 
essentially  the  same  protection  as  would 
have  been  provided  by  the  Senate-passed 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  references  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

My  answer  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  that  this  legislation  does  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  means  for  protection 
wherever  the  facts  warrant  such  action. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  have  the  Government  provide 
equal  protection  to  each  and  every  in¬ 
dustry  which  believes  that  it  is  being 
hurt  by  imports.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  trade  legislation  is  to  prescribe  the 
machinery  which  is  equally  available  to 
every  segment  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  so  that  it  may  present  its  case 
as  to  the  effect  of  trade.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  this  machinery  for  use  not  only  by 
management,  but  also  by  labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  advise  me  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
elimination  of  section  353  in  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Section  353 
proposed  to  give  the  President  unlimited 
and  undefined  power  to  impose  tariffs 
and  quotas  in  any  situation  where  he 
thought  the  Nation’s  interest  required. 
After  an  affirmative  finding  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  al¬ 
ready  has  authority  to  impose  quotas 
and  tariffs,  but  other  sections  of  this 
legislation  spell  out  the  limitations  upon 
this  authority.  The  other  thing  that 
section  353  appeared  to  do  was  to  let 
the  President  decide  what  was  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  without  setting  out  any 
standards.  The  whole  concept  of  our 
trade  program  is  that  through  an  order¬ 
ly  procedure,  facts  are  presented  and 
judgments  are  made  upon  those  facts. 
While  the  facts  may  show  some  measure 
of  injury,  the  President  is  not  bound  by 
the  recommendations  made  to  him  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  nor  is  the  Con¬ 
gress  bound  by  the  decision  made  by  the 
President.  Each  may  look  at  the  facts 
and  reach  a  conclusion,  and  this  con¬ 
clusion  involved  a  consideration  of  the 
national  interest.  Section  353  was  a 
sword  which  could  cut  two  ways:  First, 
one  problem  was  that  there  was  no 
procedure  prescribed  for  ascertaining 
the  facts  and,  second,  the  other  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  the  Congress  did  not  retain 
the  same  opportunity  for  review  as  the 
other  sections  of  the  bill  provide. 

The  bill,  as  it  came  from  conference, 
contains  several  substantial  provisions 
which  can  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
lumber  industry  which  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  been  so  diligent  in 
assisting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  set  forth  for  me  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  this  legislation  con¬ 
tains? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  response  to 
my  colleague  from  Oregon,  I  would  say 
that  there  are  four  key  things  to  this 
bill: 


First.  We  provided  that  any  action 
now  pending  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  this  includes  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  matter,  would  be  continued. 

Second.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
recommend,  and  the  President  to  act,  so 
as  to  provide  a  tariff  on  lumber  50  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  the  tariff  that  was  in 
effect  in  1934. 

Third.  Section  252  contains  authority 
for  the  President  to  act  in  situations 
like  those  which  now  exist  in  relation  to 
Canada.  As  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  Canada  has  increased  her 
duties  on  a  number  of  items  which  we 
export  to  Canada.  Lumber  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  those  increases;  however,  the 
increases  have  posed  problems  for  other 
industries.  This  entire  question  involves 
Canada’s  compliance  with  agreements 
reached  under  GATT,  and  this  entire 
subject  will  be  reviewed  in  the  October 
GATT  conference.  Section  252 
strengthens  the  President’s  authority 
here. 

Fourth.  Also,  the  committee  added 
section  352  which  provides  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  orderly  marketing 
agreements  with  other  nations  in  lieu 
of  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and  quotas. 
This  provision  should  be  of  great  value 
in  the  situation  facing  the  domestic  lum¬ 
ber  industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  proceed  to  my  fourth 
question:  How  may  the  lumber  industry 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  in  sec¬ 
tion  352? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  lumber 
industry  or  any  other  industry  must 
establish  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  it  has  a  case.  This  is  of  prime 
importance  because  the  entire  concept 
of  the  trade  bill  is  that  we  will  move 
toward  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis.  Thus,  the 
lumber  industry  must  present  its  case 
completely  and  factually  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  If  the  facts  are  strong 
enough  to  obtain  an  affirmative  finding, 
then  the  President  may  impose  a  tariff 
and  quota,  employ  the  alternative  of  the 
marketing  agreement  in  section  352, 
utilize  chapters  2  and  3  of  the  bill  or 
apply  a  combination  of  these  actions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  lumber  industry 
should  be  extremely  pleased  with  this 
trade  bill  because  it  does  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  sound  adjustment  of  any 
real  problem  that  it  may  have. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  earlier  explained  to  me  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  off  the  floor,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  on  the 
domestic  front,  as  has  the  Congress,  all 
of  which  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
domestic  lumber  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  My  final  question  to  the 
chairman  is  to  seek  his  advice  as  to  the 
action  that  Congress  might  contemplate, 
should  the  Tariff  Commission  delay  too 
long  on  the  request  of  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  for  relief. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  Senators  from  the 
West,  where  the  lumber  industry  is  of 
such  large  dimensions,  and  the  Senators 
from  the  South,  where  this  industry  is 
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also  most  important,  may  desire  to  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  this  question  when 
the  Congress  reconvenes  in  January, 
should  it  be  necessary.  Certainly,  we 
would  require  that  the  facts  be  before 
us  before  we  acted,  for,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  it  has  been 
quite  unusual  for  the  Congress  to  do 
something  which  both  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  President  have  refrained 
from  doing.  Again,  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleague  from  Oregon  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  to  the  request  by  the 
lumber  industry  for  assistance  and  re¬ 
lief,  actually  now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
this  industry.  In  fact,  it  has  always 
rested  in  their  hands  because  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  trade  law  has  always  been 
open  to  them.  What  we  have  done  this 
year  is  to  open  up  new  ways  to  solve 
difficult  economic  problems  which  some¬ 
times  occur  in  the  field  of  trade. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
for  his  judgment  and  cooperation.  He 
has  a  long  experience  and  great  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field  of  trade  legislation. 
He  is  noted  for  his  independent  judg¬ 
ment.  In  my  opinion,  adequate  facts 
have  been  developed  to  convince  me 
that  action  is  necessary. 

I  am  most  pleased  by  the  Senator’s 
description  of  what  can  be  done  under 
section  352  of  the  bill  and  I  take  judi¬ 
cial  note  of  the  individual  and  group 
benefits  available  under  chapters  2  and  3 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  will  take  notice  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  has  said  about  what 
may  be  done  when  Congress  returns  in 
January.  I  serve  notice  that  I  shall  re¬ 
view  this  situation  and  determine  upon 
a  course  of  action  based  upon  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  has  been  made  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  judgments 
which  I  hope  both  the  Commission  and 
the  President  may  have  made  by  then. 
I  hope  that  in  the  light  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
the  trade  bill,  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  so  capably  outlined,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  have  taken  proper 
action  on  the  major  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  facing  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
However,  I  desire  to  speak  in  my  own 
right,  when  I  can  obtain  the  floor,  if 
no  other  Senator  wishes  to  ask  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Reedsport  Ply  Plant  Up;  Sawmill 
Down,”  and  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  Western  Timber  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reedsport  Ply  Plant  Up;  Sawmill  Down 

Reedsport,  Oreg. — Typifying  the  trend  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  wood  converting  in¬ 
dustry  was  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  U.S.  Plywood  Corp.  will  shut  down  its 


sawmill  at  Reedsport  indefinitely,  but  will 
build  a  major  addition  to  its  plywood  plant 
there. 

Loss  of  employment  at  the  lumber  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  18,  but  gain  in  the  plywood  end 
will  be  70.  Total  plywood  payroll  will  jump 
to  $1  million  for  150  employees. 

A  layup  operation  will  supplement  the 
present  green  veneer  plant. 

Some  70,000  square  feet  of  additional  plant 
space  will  be  needed,  Marshall  Leeper,  Eu¬ 
gene,  U.S.  Ply  vice  president,  reported.  Pro¬ 
duction  will  be  about  80  million  square  feet 
annually.  Additional  investment  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1.5  million. 

L.  James  Bagley  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Reedsport  facilities  of  U.S.  Ply.  He 
had  been  Oregon  division  logging  and  tim¬ 
ber  manager.  Clarence  Stevens  will  manage 
the  plywood  plant. 

U.S.  Ply’s  Oregon  softwood  plywood  pro¬ 
duction  will  rise  to  more  than  700  million 
square  feet  when  the  plan  is  finished. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti¬ 
cle  points  out  the  type  of  change  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  complex  forest 
products  industry.  U.S.  Plywood  will 
shut  down  a  sawmill,  dropping  18  jobs 
at  Reedsport,  but  the  plywood  end  of  the 
Reedsport  plant  will  increase  by  70  em¬ 
ployees,  a  net  gain  of  52  employees  for 
Reedsport,  Oreg. 

However,  a  straight  lumber  mill  cannot 
always  make  this  type  of  shift,  and  in 
the  face  of  Canadian  lumber  competition 
cannot  survive. 

U.S.  Plywood  is  a  giant  concern,  hav¬ 
ing  good  financial  backing.  It  is  the 
small  and  medium  mills,  which  are  not 
diversified,  that  are  being  hurt,  and  it 
is  this  type  of  operation  which  needs 
the  various  aids  and  the  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  which  can  flow  from  chapters  2 
and  3  of  the  trade  bill;  from  section  352, 
relating  to  marketing  agreements;  and 
from  the  tariff  and  quota  sections. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report,  I  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  my  State  and  to  the  lumber  industry 
of  my  State  to  make  the  record  which 
I  now  propose  to  make  for  the  next  few 
minutes,  in  a  speech  that  I  shall  entitle 
“Lumber  Policy.” 

LUMBER  policy 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  talked 
with  a  considerable  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  lumber  industry. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  report  to  the  Senate  there  are 
many  who  are  not  very  happy  with  the 
trade  bill,  because  they  believe  they  suf¬ 
fered  a  very  severe  blow  when  section 
353  was  dropped  in  conference.  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Senate  conferees  sought  to  retain 
section  353  in  the  conference  report.  I 
have  also  spoken  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  were 
other  conferees  on  the  bill.  They  as¬ 
sured  me  that  they  desired  to  retain  sec¬ 
tion  353  in  the  bill. 

I  would  also  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
did  not  say,  for  the  legislative  record, 
that  each  of  the  Senators  to  whom  I  have 
referred  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
bill  provides  much  to  protect  the  lumber 
industry.  All  of  these  distinguished  men 
in  the  field  of  trade  emphasize  again  and 
again  that  if  the  lumber  industry  will 
make  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
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if  they  will  make  a  good  factual  case, 
they  will  find  instruments  or  tools  in  this 
bill  which  can  be  used  to  assist  them  in 
solving  the  trade  problems  of  the  lumber 
industry. 

These  Senators  also  point  out  what  has 
been  done  by  the  White  House  lumber 
program  of  July  26.  They  said  they  had 
no  doubt  that  the  President  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  certain  that  his  recom¬ 
mendations  of  July  26,  which  have  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  White  House  lumber 
program,  will  be  carried  out  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  President. 

They  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
changes  which  have  already  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  procedures  and  policies 
of  the  Forest  Service  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  lumber  industry  as  being 
of  great  value  to  the  industry,  because 
great  progress  has  been  made  toward 
trying  to  provide  some  governmental  re¬ 
lief  from  the  economic  problems  of  the 
lumber  industry. 

I  do  not  deny  any  of  the  points  raised 
by  those  Senators,  but  the  proof  of  any 
pudding  is  in  its  eating.  The  proof  as 
to  whether  the  lumber  industry  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  economic  crisis 
which  confronts  it  will  be  determined 
by  the  action  which  it  takes  and  which 
the  Government  will  take  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  to  assist  an  industry 
which  is  so  sorely  hurt  economically. 

Oregon  is  dependent  upon  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  lumber  industry — as  is  the 
State  of  Washington.  Although  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son],  with  whom  I  have  worked  very 
closely  in  regard  to  lumber  problems, 
is  not  present  this  afternoon,  I  speak 
in  his  behalf ;  and  I  can  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  other  Senators  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  expressed  the 
same  concern  that  I  do  over  the  crisis 
in  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
months,  I — along  with  other  Northwes- 
ern  Senators — have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  improving  the  situation  of  our 
domestic  lumber  industry.  This  Con¬ 
gress  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  session, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  trade  bill  represents  one  of 
the  last  milestones  in  a  record  of  con¬ 
siderable  accomplishments. 

I  recognize  that  the  lumber  industry 
is  disappointed  that  the  conferees  did 
not  accept  section  353  of  the  trade  bill. 
Considered  alone,  the  loss  of  this  section 
might  seem  of  consequence.  However, 
I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  that  under 
the  provisions  of  present  law  which  are 
contained  in  the  trade  bill  and  because 
of  the  new  provisions  written  into  the 
trade  bill,  plus — in  total — some  18  ac¬ 
tions  which  have  been  taken  either  by 
the  administration,  the  Senate,  the 
House,  or  both  bodies,  the  result  is  a 
substantial  opportunity  for  the  lumber 
industry  to  achieve  a  better  economic 
situation. 

Because  of  the  point  I  have  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  President,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  vote  this  afternoon  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report.  As  is 
well  known,  there  was  a  time  when  it 
was  my  position  that  unless  the  trade 
bill  gave  the  lumber  industry  clear  as¬ 
surance  that  it  contained  adequate  pro¬ 
tective  mechanisms,  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  for  me  to  vote  against  the  meas¬ 
ure.  I  said  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  if  it  would  result  in  the 
exportation  of  jobs  to  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  vote  today 
for  adoption  of  the  conference  report  if 
I  felt  that  the  trade  program  covered 
by  this  measure  would  result  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  jobs  to  Canada. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  been  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  some  of  the  lumber  industry 
leaders,  and  I  have  discussed  with  them 
the  position  I  would  take  on  this  meas¬ 
ure.  I  have  taken  the  position — and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  all  of  those  with  whom 
I  conferred  shared  my  point  of  view — 
that  because  of  the  assurance  given  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Virgihia  [Mr. 
Byrd] — and  he  gave  it  to  me  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago — and  because  of  my  conviction 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  that  assurance,  I  felt 
that  I  owed  it  to  the  lumber  industry  and 
to  Oregon  and  to  the  Nation  to  support 
the  President  by  voting  in  favor  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 

I  also  said  frankly  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  lumber  industry  with 
whom  I  conferred  that  I  thought  I  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  be  of  assistance 
to  them  in  the  future  if  I  voted  for  the 
conference  report,  rather  than  if  I  voted 
against  it.  By  voting  in  favor  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report,  I  pledge 
myself  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  connection  with  the  program  to 
be  established  under  the  bill;  and  after 
having  voted  for  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  I  shall  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  help  with  the  working  out  of  the 
program  to  be  developed  in  line  with 
the  President’s  conference  on  July  26. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  one 
of  the  accomplishments  which  we  set 
as  a  goal  has  not  been  achieved.  One 
of  these  is  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
Act;  and  this  failed  of  accomplishment, 
not  because  there  was  any  lack  of  dili¬ 
gence  upon  the  part  of  Northwest  Sena¬ 
tors,  but  because  the  industry  itself  was 
split,  with  the  Southern  segment  op¬ 
posing  the  proposed  legislation  which  we 
put  forward. 

In  the  light  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
son)  concluded  that  the  Southern  in¬ 
dustry  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
hearings  this  fall,  and  thus  has  refrained 
from  bringing  to  a  vote  the  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Jones  Act. 
We  shall  look  at  this  matter  again  in 
January.  On  every  other  front,  how¬ 
ever,  progress  has  been  made.  There¬ 
fore,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
try  to  place  in  perspective  not  only  what 
has  been  done,  but  also  what  must  still 
be  done.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  one  colloquy  that  the  indus¬ 
try  itself  has  an  obligation  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  it  must  meet. 

We  have  provided  a  great  number  of 
tools  which  will  enable  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  to  carve  out  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  free-enterprise  economy,  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  which  confront  it. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle, 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  has  sent  to  me  and  to  other 
Senators  a  telegram  reading  as  follows: 


Deletion  of  section  353  from  the  foreign 
trade  bill  in  conference  is  being  construed 
as  completely  negating  assurances  given  the 
American  lumber  industry  during  a  colloquy 
among  Senators  Morse,  Magntjson,  and 
others  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  September 
18,  concerning  domestic  lumber  industry 
problems  of  ever-increasing  Canadian  lum¬ 
ber  imports. 

On  the  advice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  Congress, 
lumbermen  have  sought  relief  through  the 
Tariff  Commission  proceeding  due  to  start 
October  2. 

Under  the  proposed  law  which  will,  pre¬ 
sumably,  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  finding,  no  tariff  to  provide  effective 
relief  can  be  recommended  despite  the  merits 
of  the  lumber  industry  case. 

The  compromise  trade  bill  as  changed  in 
conference  would  remove  the  power  of  the 
President  to  raise  tariffs  beyond  50  percent 
above  the  specific  duties  of  July  1,  1934. 
Inflation  has  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of 
those  duties.  The  Senate  received  assur¬ 
ances,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  that  this  in¬ 
equity,  of  particular  significance  to  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  now  in  disastrous  economic 
condition,  could  be  corrected  by  section  353, 
which  the  conference  committee  has  now 
eliminated. 

The  lumber  industry  seeks  justice  for  361,- 
000  workers  and  urgently  requests  that  the 
foreign  trade  bill  either  be  returned  to  con¬ 
ference  for  restoration  of  section  353,  that 
a  compromise  to  offset  inflation  as  in  present 
law  be  arrived  at,  or  that  special  legislation 
be  passed  to  enable  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  deal  with  the  lumber  relief  proceeding 
under  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  he  was  cor¬ 
rect,  I  would  vote  to  return  the  trade  bill 
to  conference. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  con¬ 
firmed,  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  no 
way  negates  assurances  given  Northwest 
Senators  as  to  the  effect  of  the  trade  bill 
on  the  ability  of  the  lumber  industry 
to  get  a  just  and  fair  solution  to  real 
problems. 

I  think  Mr.  Doyle  performed  a  service 
for  the  Senators  from  the  States  in  the 
Northwest  by  sending  us  the  telegram  I 
have  just  read  into  the  Record,  because 
the  telegram  led  to  a  discussion  among 
the  Northwest  delegation.  It  produced 
the  constructive  colloquy  between  my¬ 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  made  the  legislative  history  on 
this  bill.  So  I  express  my  very  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Mr.  Doyle  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  for  their  cooperation  with  the  dele¬ 
gations  from  the  Northwest  as  we  have 
worked  out,  together,  the  best  possible 
solutions  which  can  be  obtained  under 
the  conference  report  for  relief  for  the 
lumber  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  Section  353  by  the 
conference  would  not  have  automatically 
directed  the  President  to  grant  relief  to 
the  lumber  industry  from  Canadian 
lumber  without  a  finding  of  fact  as  to 
the  national  interest.  Without  facts, 
no  President  is  going  to  determine  the 
course  where  the  nationl  interest  leads; 
and  under  Section  353,  it  is  certain  that 
the  President  would  have  elected  to  get 
the  facts  from  the  Tariff  Commission — 
perhaps  on  an  abbreviated  basis.  The 
loss  of  Section  353  is  not  a  critical  loss, 
although  I  would  prefer  that  it  had  not 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  President  did  not  want  this  sec¬ 


tion  in  the  bill;  and,  under  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  used  it.  The  President  still  would 
have  had  discretion  under  the  Act  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  already 
discussed  the  practical  situation  the  con- 
ferrees  faced. 

For  the  information  of  Mr.  Doyle  and 
his  associates  in  the  lumber  industry.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  found  this  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  after  I  last  talked  with  them. 
I  checked  with  advisers  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  I  found  that  opposition  to 
section  353  existed  within  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  particularly  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  I  know  that  my 
constituents  within  the  lumber  industry 
are  realists.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  if  those  to  whom  we  look  to  for  as¬ 
sistance  and  cooperation  in  connection 
with  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  should  be  opposed  to  some 
particularly  discretionary  procedure, 
Senators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  States  would  not  be  in  a  very  strong 
bargaining  position,  in  asking  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  assist  us  with  other 
problems,  if  we,  in  turn,  opposed  the 
President  in  a  decision  which  it  had 
reached  in  regard  to  section  353,  once 
section  353  was  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  lumber  industry  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  its  hearings  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Even  had  section  353  been 
retained  commonsense  dictates  that  the 
President  would  have  let  the  lumber 
hearings  run  their  course  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  make  a  recommendation. 
Prudence  and  wisdom  would  have  called 
for  this  course,  especially  if  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  policy  contemplated  by 
section  353  involved  an  industry  pres¬ 
ently  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  speed, 
there  is  the  even  more  impelling  aspect 
of  the  President’s  determination  of  what 
measures  fall  within  the  definition  of 
national  interest,  as  contemplated  in 
section  353.  As  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  so  well  pointed  out,  the  vagueness 
of  the  term  and  the  lack  of  a  standard 
caused  the  President  to  object  to  this  sec¬ 
tion.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
national  interest  now  calls  for  action  on 
Canadian  lumber,  but  I  can  see  where 
reasonable  men  might  differ  on  both  the 
type  and  approach.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  would  willingly  apply  sec¬ 
tion  352  and  develop  an  orderly  market¬ 
ing  agreement  with  Canada  on  lumber. 
I  am  equally  confident  that  if  the  indus¬ 
try  makes  a  good  case  which  leads  to 
an  affirmative  recommendation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  will 
present  Canada  with  a  choice — tariffs 
and  quotas  or  cooperation  on  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  on  lumber. 

All  that  section  353  would  have 
brought  to  the  industry  at  this  point 
would  be  the  opportunity  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  place  a  higher  tariff  on  Canadian 
lumber  than  is  possible  under  existing 
law. 

Later,  I  shall  develop  the  positive  steps 
available  in  this  bill  which  can  be  taken 
by  the  lumber  industry. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  contends  that  “no  tariff  to 
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provide  effective  relief  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  despite  the  merits  of  the  lumber 
industry  case.”  I  do  not  think  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  this  black — nor  does  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In 
our  colloquy  on  September  18,  we  devel¬ 
oped  the  facts  on  the  maximum  tariff 
that  could  be  imposed  on  Canadian  lum¬ 
ber.  The  NLMA  contends  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  power  of  the  President  to 
raise  tariffs  beyond  50  percent  above  the 
specific  duties  of  July  1,  1934.  The  duties 
on  lumber  were  $4  per  thousand  board 
feet  on  that  date  and  these  could  be 
raised  today  to  $6.  This  power  is  not 
removed  or  changed.  Lumber  is  subject 
to  duty. 

I  am  presenting  the  material  in  this 
form,  setting  forth  the  contentions  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  response  to  them, 
because  I  think  that  is  the  best  service  I 
can  render  to  the  lumber  interests.  We 
have  taken  the  points  raised  by  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  regard  to  section  353,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  we  have 
obtained  from  the  administration  the 
basis  for  its  objections  to  the  arguments 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  and  other  lumbermen  in 
support  of  section  353.  I  am  setting 
those  arguments  out  now  because  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
the  administration  is  a  reality.  It  is 
now  an  after-the-fact  matter.  We  must 
move  on  from  here,  for  if  we  just  look 
back  we  will  not  attain  our  goal.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  placed 
the  administration’s  position  in  the 
Record  in  answer  to  each  of  our  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  elimination  of  section  353. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  of 
doubt,  let  me  make  very  clear  that  I 
think  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  leave  section  353  in  the  bill,  but  as  a 
Senator  representing  my  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  do  everything  he  can  for  the 
legitimate  economic  rights  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  in  his  State,  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  we  must  move 
from  here.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  think  the  first  thing  is  to  make  clear 
what  the  administration’s  objections  to 
section  353  were  and  are,  and  to  make 
some  suggestions,  before  I  close,  about 
the  relief  I  believe  can  be  given  to  the 
industry. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  held 
that  lumber  was  on  the  fr£e  list  in  1930, 
and  the  import  tax  is  a  duty.  Lumber 
thus  is  dutiable.  The  Tariff  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  changes  import  taxes  to  duties. 

The  contention  of  the  lumber  industry 
that  effective  relief  will  be  denied  is 
erroneous.  Certainly,  section  353  would 
have  taken  away  the  tariff  level  ceiling, 
but  I  am  confident  that,  given  the  choice 
between  a  $6  tariff  on  every  thousand 
board  feet  imported  and  a  marketing 
agreement  under  section  352,  Canadian 
lumbermen  would  be  found  eager  to 
agree  to  the  type  of  solution  suggested 
by  our  lumbermen  last  spring,  in  the 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Mr.  Luther  Hodges. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  relief 
sought  then  by  the  lumber  industry. 
They  suggested  that  an  amount  of  Cana¬ 
dian  lumber  equal  to  10  percent  of  do¬ 


mestic  production  be  permitted  to  enter 
duty  free  and  thereafter  a  10-percent 
tariff  be  applied.  If  this  had  been  in 
effect  last  year,  when  domestic  softwood 
production  was  about  27  billion  board 
feet,  2.7  billion  board  feet  would  have 
come  in  duty  free  from  Canada,  and 
1.2  billion  board  feet  would  have  carried 
a  10 -percent  duty,  or  an  effective  duty 
on  the  entire  imported  volume  of  about 
3  percent. 

Last  year  the  value  of  lumber  import¬ 
ed  was  about  $250  million,  and  a  $6  tar¬ 
iff  on  the  3.9  billion  feet  imported  would 
have  totaled  $23,500,000,  or  an  effective 
duty  rate  of  about  9  percent.  This  rate 
would  have  been  almost  three  times 
greater  than  the  effective  tariff  under 
the  lumber  industry’s  proposal.  It  is 
true  that,  adjusted  to  the  change  in 
values  that  has  occurred  since  1938,  a 
$6  tariff  today  is  not  comparable  to  the 
$4  tariff  that  then  existed.  However,  this 
$6  tariff  is  greater  than  the  industry  pro¬ 
posal  of  last  spring.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  both  the  present  and  proposed  law 
contain  the  authority  for  the  President 
to  place  a  complete  quota  on  Canadian 
lumber. 

I  think  it  clear  that  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  proposal,  and  the  relief  they  seek 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  based 
upon  a  reasonable  effort  to  reconcile 
their  problems  with  Canada.  They  seek 
to  equalize  competition  not  to  destroy 
it — nor  to  disrupt  Canada. 

The  problem  that  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  must  meet  and  solve,  whether  sec¬ 
tion  353  is  in  or  out  of  the  trade  bill, 
remains  the  same..  They  must  marshal 
their  facts  to  show  injury.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation,  and  this  is  why  it 
is  imperative  that  a  full  case  be  made 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  - 

What  we  have  done  for  this  industry 
in  the  trade  bill  so  far  is  considerable 
and  constructive. 

First.  The  criteria  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  by  the  Tariff  Commission  have 
been  preserved. 

Second.  Duty  levels  of  $6  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet  are  available  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  apply  should  the  facts  warrant, 
and  these  are  three  times  greater  than 
the  industry  itself  has  requested.  The 
President  may  place  a  complete  quota 
on  imported  lumber,  also,  should  the 
facts  before  the  Commission  so  warrant. 

Third.  Section  252  gives  the  President 
authority  to  deal  directly  with  the  type 
of  situation  we  have  with  Canada  should 
he  find  that  their  import  restrictions 
impair  the  value  of  tariff  commitments 
made  to  the  United  States,  unjustly  op¬ 
press  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis.  Here  the 
problem  will  also  be  squarely  before 
GATT  in  October,  because  Canada’s  ac¬ 
tions  on  its  import  duties  have  wide  in¬ 
ternational  trade  ramifications. 

Fourth.  Section  352  provides  for  the 
development  of  orderly  marketing 
agreements,  including  the  most  valuable 
tool  for  offering  Canada  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  tariff  and  quota  restriction  on 
her  lumber,  and  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  limit  exports  along  lines  earlier 
suggested  by  the  NLMA  itself.  Here  I 
refer  to  their  proposal  for  a  tariff  of  10 


percent  to  be  effective  after  imports 
reach  10  percent  of  domestic  production. 

In  using  this  section,  the  procedures 
of  either  section  301  or  351  must  be  ap¬ 
plied.  However,  the  industry  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  on  this  basis. 
Thus  under  section  352,  a  new  avenue  is 
open  and  possible  under  this  bill. 

Finally,  chapters  2  and  3  of  the  bill  set 
forth  machinery  for  industrywide  as¬ 
sistance  to  labor  and  management  as 
well  as  for  individual  petitions  by  con¬ 
cerns  or  workers.  On  this  latter  point 
I  take  particular  notice  of  the  fact  that 
even  should  the  Tariff  Commission  not 
make  an  affirmative  recommendation  on 
the  overall  lumber  case,  individual  firms 
can  petition  for  relief. 

I  urge  each  association  to  alert  its 
members  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  useful  in  an  overall 
finding  of  injury  or  in  its  absence.  I 
pledge  to  every  firm  in  Oregon  my  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  just  relief  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  situation. 

These  five  positive  accomplishments  in 
the  trade  bill  offer  a  real  opportunity 
for  constructive  solutions  to  a  difficult 
situation. 

I  am  concerned  that  industry  spokes¬ 
men  have  believed  that  the  trade  bill 
threatened  their  opportunity  to  obtain 
relief.  The  record  does  not  bear  this 
out.  The  trade  bill  has  protected  and 
broadened  the  lumber  industry’s  ability 
to  obtain  relief. 

Therefore  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can 
to  make  an  evaluation  of  every  provision 
of  the  bill.  I  think  we  can  make  use 
of  it  in  seeking  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  the  lumber  industry,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  use  every  avenue 
for  relief. 

Instead  of  claiming  at  each  step  of 
this  bill  that  mortal  wounds  have  been 
inflicted,  I  have  an  obligation  to  follow 
where  the  facts  lead.  If  I  did  not  care¬ 
fully  follow  this  course  I  would  not  be 
properly  serving  the  thousands  of  lumber 
workers,  thousands  of  stockholders  in 
lumber  firms,  and  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  the  lumber-dependent  com¬ 
munities  of  my  State.  I  know  the  in¬ 
dustry's  situation  is  severe  and  I  know 
that  facts  are  with  us.  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  this  industry  denied  considera¬ 
tion  nor  unduly  delayed  in  its  quest  for 
relief.  I  want  to  make  certain  that  all  in 
the  industry  have  the  facts  so  that  they 
can  act. 

Difficult  economic  situations  are  not 
solved  in  an  emotional  atmosphere.  I 
think  we  have  to  look  coolly  at  what 
has  been  done  and  what  still  can  be 
done. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  bill,  which 
gives  a  real  opportunity  for  the  industry 
to  get  its  house  in  order,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  embarked  on  a  most 
constructive  course  which  has  already 
and  will  substantially  benefit  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

On  July  26,  the  President  set  into  full 
motion  the  program  well  underway  since 
his  1961  message  to  the  Congress  on  con¬ 
servation. 

These  steps  include : 

First.  Constructive  talks  with  Canada 
during  September,  which  pave  the  way 
toward  the  type  of  solution  which  will 
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be  possible  under  section  352 — a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  on  lumber. 

A  good  case  of  facts  by  the  industry 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  is  essential 
to  obtain  Presidential  application  of  this 
provision,  just  as  it  is  essential  to  getting 
the  more  drastic  tariff  and  quota  estab¬ 
lished. 

Second.  Forest  road  and  trail  authori¬ 
zations  for  the  3  years,  1963-65,  will  total 
$215  million.  Taken  together  with 
special  forest  access  funds,  10 -percent 
funds  plus  funds  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior,  which  for  forest  roads 
are  some  $25  million,  the  total  is  over 
$270  million.  This  is  double  the  amount 
of  the  previous  3  years. 

The  Canadian  lumber  industry  must 
bear  the  entire  burden  for  forest  road 
construction.  Here  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  correctly  meets  an  obligation. 

The  cost  of  the  road  is  recaptured 
from  the  timber  sold  and  the  working 
capital  needs  of  many  timber  operators 
are  reduced  below  those  required  in  a 
comparable  Canadian  timber  sale. 

Third.  Where  timber  purchasers  must 
construct  access  roads,  the  SBA  has  de¬ 
veloped,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  a  program  of  loans  which  will 
help  finance  this  construction  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  reduce  working  capital 
needs. 

Fourth.  Allowable  timber  harvests  on 
the  forests  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  been  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  national  forests,  in¬ 
creases  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
new  increases  are  scheduled  for  October 
15,  1962. 

Fifth.  Domestic  lumber  has  been  given 
a  preference  when  purchased  by  the 
Government. 

Sixth.  The  FHA  has  reviewed  the 
characteristics  of  Canadian  lumber  and 
determined  that  in  at  least  one  case  there 
is  a  question  of  whether  it  meets  strength 
requirements  which  enable  it  to  properly 
compete  with  other  U.S.  lumber  of  simi¬ 
lar  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  a  few  moments 
ago  he  pointed  out  that,  come  January, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  what¬ 
ever  legislative  proposals  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  to  the  lumber  industry  the 
protection  the  facts  show  it  needs,  and 
in  case  the  administration  has  not  acted 
in  the  meantime. 

I  have  heretofore  said,  but  I  reiterate 
today,  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  lumber  industry  that  it 
justly  deserves,  next  January  I  shall  in¬ 
troduce  a  series  of  bills  aimed  at  pro¬ 
tecting  the  lumber  industry.  One  of 
them  will  deal  with  the  matter  of  the 
FHA  financed  homes.  While  the  trade 
experts  say  that  a  proposal  that  FHA 
loans  require  the  use  of  American  lum¬ 
ber  for  FHA  financed  housing  would 
place  us  in  violation  of  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  I  am  confident  that  we  could 
work  out  a  legislative  solution. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  come 
to  that  kind  of  legislation,  although  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  introduce  it. 

If  the  Canadian  Government  is  not 
cooperative  in  arriving  at  a  voluntary 
marketing  agreement  with  us,  I  shall 


not  hesitate  to  introduce  such  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  seeking  to  protect  the  lumber 
industry  which  I  shall  introduce  come 
January. 

Another  one  of  the  bills  I  shall  give 
consideration  to  introducing  come  Jan¬ 
uary,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  is  a  bill 
which  would  involve  the  imposition  of 
lumber  grade,  strength,  and  marking 
standards  on  imported  lumber,  so  as  to 
give  to  American  consumers  an  absolute 
assurance  that  the  standards  for  im¬ 
ported  lumber  are  equal  to  the  standards 
for  American-produced  lumber.  I  also 
believe  that  we  should  consider  requiring 
that  Canada’s  producers  show  propor¬ 
tionately  in  the  wood  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  Actually  if  this  could  be  done  and 
a  marketing  agreement  reached,  I  think 
both  the  U.S.  and  Canada’s  producers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  wood 
users  would  benefit. 

Seventh.  SBA  and  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Administration  have  underway 
an  intensified  program  of  loans  to  help 
small  businesses  upgrade  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  thus  better  compete  with  im¬ 
ported  lumber  products. 

Eighth.  On  September  14  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
several  substantial  revisions  in  policy. 
These  include  elevation  of  the  Forest 
Resource  Advisory  Committee  to  a 
broadly  representative  secretarial  board, 
as  well  as  a  review  of  timber  contracts 
and  appeals  procedure.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  this  step  because  it  is 
the  exact  recommendation  I  made  to  the 
President  on  July  26. 

Ninth.  The  Forest  Service  appraised 
timber  prices  have  been  reduced  30  per¬ 
cent  over  the  last  3  years,  following 
market  trends.  New  procedures  for  ap¬ 
praisal  have  been  placed  in  effect  to  more 
fairly  write  off  road  costs  and  properly 
price  low  value  species. 

Tenth.  The  Forest  Service  timber  sales 
in  the  three  major  western  regions 
reached  record  levels  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
Region  6,  covering  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  sold  4.8  billion  board  feet.  Region 
1,  covering  Idaho  and  Montana,  sold 
almost  1.5  billion  board  feet.  Region  5, 
covering  California,  sold  over  1.6  million 
board  feet. 

Eleventh.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement  has  liberalized  its  schedule  of 
timber  sale  payments  and  made  other 
changes  which  eliminate  onerous  re¬ 
quirements  which  previously  were  placed 
on  timber  contractors  to  perform  such 
functions  as  line  surveys. 

Twelfth.  The  Treasury  Department 
revised  depreciation  schedules  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Tax 
savings  to  the  forest  industries  here  will 
total  over  $25  million  a  year  and  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  have  been  placed  item  by  item 
in  as  good  or  on  a  better  position  than 
Canadian  producers. 

Thirteenth.  The  new  tax  bill’s  invest¬ 
ment  credit  provision  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  lumber  industry  in  its  efforts  to 
modernize  its  equipment  and  machinery. 

Fourteenth.  The  trade  bill  itself,  with 
its  five  important  provisions  beneficial 
to  the  lumber  industry  will  provide  an- 
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swers  for  trade  expansion  as  well  as 
proper  protection. 

Fifteenth.  The  public  works  accelera¬ 
tion  bill  provides  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  forestry  and  conservation  work  on 
the  national  forests  and  national  land 
reserve  including  road  construction,  re¬ 
forestation,  and  other  programs  vital  to 
timber  use  and  protection. 

Sixteenth.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  developed  assistance  programs 
for  the  lumber  industry  to  aid  it  in  send¬ 
ing  trade  missions  abroad. 

Seventeenth.  S.  3517,  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  would  allow  50  percent 
of  lumber  and  forest  products  duty  col¬ 
lections  to  be  made  available  for  product 
marketing  and  research. 

Eighteenth.  H.R.  12688,  now  before  the 
President,  will  expand  forest  research 
at  State  colleges  and  universities  includ¬ 
ing  research  in  forest  management  pro¬ 
tection  and  utilization. 

This  is  a  most  substantial  and  en¬ 
couraging  18-point  record. 

My  judgment  on  the  attitude  which  we 
must  all  take  is  very  well  expressed  by 
an  editorial  in  the  September  1962,  issue 
of  Western  Timber  Industry  entitled 
“Fulminating  Futile.”  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theJRECORD, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Western  Timber  Industry, 
September  1962] 

Fulminating  Futile 

We  can  only  regard  as  hopelessly  irrespon¬ 
sible  the  comments  to  the  effect  that  the 
U.S.  lumber  industry  may  be  "forced  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  general  anti-Canada  campaign” 
which  were  attributed  to  Henry  Bahr,  a  vice 
president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

He  was  quoted  as  storming  that  “For  years 
we  have  tried  to  maintain  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Canadian  lumber  industry, 
but  if  we  get  no  cooperation  here  we  may  be 
forced  to  use  every  political  pressure  possi¬ 
ble  to  defeat  U.S.  policies  that  may  be  favor¬ 
able  to  Canada.” 

He  further  fulminated,  “If  the  Canadian 
lumbermen  want  a  cooling-off  period  to  give 
them  more  time  to  increase  their  exports 
to  the  United  States,  then  of  course  we  won’t 
agree.” 

Frankly,  we  feel  that  this  kind  of  temper 
tantrum  has  no  place  on  the  lips  of  a  high 
official  of  a  responsible  national  industry  as¬ 
sociation.  There  has  been  too  much  blowing 
of  battle  trunlpets  and  neighing  of  war 
horses  already — and  from  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

There  is  a  serious  problem.  The  increase 
in  imports  from  British  Columbia  is  wrench¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Northwest  lumber  Industry 
painfully.  But  those  who  quit  using  reason 
and  resort  to  diatribes  to  find  solutions  ab¬ 
dicate  the  title  of  “reasonable  men.”  United 
States  and  Canadian  citizens  have  too  much 
common  heritage  and  common  future  to 
fal  lout  like  feudal  barons. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
most  sincerely  and  frankly,  that  I  always 
give  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  expressed  by  competent  people  in 
my  State.  If  we  set  our  sights  correctly 
and  chart  our  course  with  wisdom  we  can 
make  real  progress. 

We  have  moved  forward.  We  shall 
move  forward  even  more.  The  rate  of 
progress  and  the  type  of  progress  will 
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depend  upon  constructive  suggestions, 
capably  developed,  carefully  weighed, 
well  documented  and  fairly  presented. 
We  must  follow  this  cause,  but  we  must 
not  shring  from  frank  and  full  expres¬ 
sion  for  individual  views. 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  become  so  heavily  injected 
into  the  affairs  of  any  private  enterprise 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will 
“run”  the  business. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  create  an  economic  climate 
which  will  assure  the  growth  of  free 
enterprise.  That  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  referred  to  the  basic  tenet  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  share;  namely, 
that  only  to  the  extent  we  strengthen 
economic  and  individual  freedom  in  this 
country  shall  we  give  assurance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  political  freedom.  I 
think  we  must  apply  this  principle  or 
tenet  to  individual  issues  as  they  arise. 
The  tenet  is  before  us  in  connection  with 
the  lumber  industry. 

I  shall  support  the  Government  going 
as  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
lumber  industry  against  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  from  Canadian  or  other  foreign 
imports.  I  shall  also  stand  on  guard 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  so  intervene  in 
the  operation  of  the  lumber  industry  as 
to  jeopardize  the  exercise  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  within  the  industry. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  tried 
to  create  a  climate  which  will  assure  the 
growth  of  free  enterprise.  The  Kennedy 
administration  has  done  this.  Every 
step  it  has  taken  for  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  has  been  designed  to  aid,  and  in  fact 
has  aided,  this  industry. 

No  administration  should  “spoon  feed” 
an  industry.  I  therefore  urge  the 
spokesmen  for  lumber  to  recognize  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Even  more,  I 
urge  that  they  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
establish  the  facts  which  complete  the 
finding  of  a  sound  solution  to  the  lum¬ 
ber  import  problem  they  so  well  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

This  has  been  the  position  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  hearings  on  the  economic 
crisis  within  the  lumber  industry. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  urged  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  to  proceed  with  full  speed  to  lay 
its  case  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
I  knew  them,  and  made  clear  to  their 
representatives,  that  the  administration 
was  bound  to  be  greatly  influenced,  and, 
under  the  law,  should  be  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  facts  that  the  industry 
presented,  within  the  procedure  under 
the  trade  laws,  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  as  to  the  economic  plight  of  the 
industry. 

As  we  move  on  critical  situations  will 
require  patience  and  a  willingness  to  be 
tolerant.  I  close  by  saying  this.  When 
the  Congress  convenes  in  January,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  take  this  matter  up  again 
should  the  facts  warrant  it.  I  think  the 
record  shows  that  I  have  told  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  it  must  take  certain  steps  so 
that  we  in  the  Congress  can  go  on  in 
their  behalf.  This  the  industry  is  doing. 


I  regret  the  industry  delayed  in  making 
its  case  before  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
wish  this  was  complete  because  I  am 
confident  that  based  on  the  facts  as  I 
see  them  at  this  juncture,  we  would,  to¬ 
day,  have  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
Senate  for  firm  action.  In  fact,  I  am 
convinced  the  President  would  be  await¬ 
ing  only  the  signing  of  this  bill  to  take 
the  19th  step — imposing  a  tariff  and 
quota,  the  20th  step — a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  or  the  21st  step — assistance  to 
mills  and  their  employees. 

I  do  not  intend  to  look  back.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  if  events  have  not  properly  restored 
our  lumber  industry,  if  the  facts  require 
it,  I  fully  intend  to  offer  additional  legis¬ 
lative  remedies  strong  enough  to  assure 
this  restoration. 

The  lumber  industry  faces  heavy  com¬ 
petition  from  other  products  as  well  as 
from  lumber  from  abroad.  My  goal  is  to 
make  certain  that  this  industry  has  the 
economic  incentive  and  the  vigor  to  de¬ 
liver  its  benefits  to  our  economy. 

I  think  that  this  can  be  done  and  it 
will  be  done.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  lumber  is  a  basic  commodity 
which  simply  cannot  be  beaten  in  the 
service  it  delivers  to  our  economy. 

In  closing,  I  am  privileged  to  say  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson]  that  he  has  given  as¬ 
surance  to  the  lumber  industry,  and 
that  he  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  and,  of  course,  I  will  continue 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him. 
With  our  colleagues  in  the  delegations 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
legitimate  economic  rights  of  theTumber 
industry  are  protected  by  whatever  other 
governmental  course  of  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  protect  those  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  pertinent  portions  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Tariff  Commission  by 
Mr.  Robert  Dwyer  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Testimony  op  Robert  Dwyer,  Cochairman  f 
of  the  Lumbermen's  Economic  Survival 
Committee  Before  U.S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Canadian  Lumber,  October  2,  1962 
My  name  is  Robert  Dwyer.  I  am  appear¬ 
ing  today  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Economic  Survival  Committee  in  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  temporary  quota  on  the  import 
of  Canadian  lumber  products  into  this 
country. 

I  am  here  to  plead  for  your  action  to  save 
a  capitalistic  investment,  to  maintain  some¬ 
thing  of  a  free  enterprise  system  that  has 
been  attacked  and  partially  massacred  in 
the  marketplace  by  a  foreign  operator  able 
to  produce  lumber  and  sell  that  lumber  in 
our  marketplace  at  prices  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  an  American  producer. 

In  addition  to  an  industry,  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  in  plant  and  equipment  and  re¬ 
sources,  I  am  asking  this  Commission  to  act 
to  save  the  payrolls  of  the  200,000  sawmill 
workers  in  this  country;  66,900  of  those 
workers  are  in  our  Pacific  Northwest  States 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  For 
without  your  action  I  am  convinced  a  good 
deal  of  that  capitalistic  investment  and  a 
good  number  of  those  payrolls  will  vanish 
from  the  American  industrial  scene. 

The  lumber  industry  does  not  need  my 
apologies,  or  a  spokesman  for  its  policies  and 
attitudes.  It  has  been  and  it  is  today  a 


ruggedly,  self-supporting  industry  that  has 
not  come  to  the  Government  in  the  past 
and  isn’t  coming  to  the  Government  now  for 
subsidies,  handouts  of  any  form,  or  special 
privileges.  The  men  with  whom  I  associate 
and  whom  I  represent  today  have  banded 
together  under  one  creed  and  one  objective — 
an  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  world 
on  an  even  footing.  We  seek  only  equal 
competition  for  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
foreign  competitors. 

We  have  boasted,  and  I  will  again  today, 
that  given  an  even  break,  or  even  a  tolerable 
handicap,  our  American  lumber  industry  can 
compete  and  with  profit  in  any  market  of 
the  world,  especially  our  own  domestic 
market. 

But  what  has  happened?  Today  we  are 
unable  to  compete  in  many  markets  of 
the  world  and  more  and  more  each  day  we 
are  unable  to  compete  in  our  own  domestic 
market.  I  won’t  weight  this  testimony  with 
figures  to  demonstrate  how  Canadian  im¬ 
ports  through  the  past  few  years  have  moved 
into  and  taken  over  some  70  percent  or 
more  of  our  eastern  markets.  I  will  point 
only  briefly  to  the  tremendous  timber  re¬ 
serves  of  Canada  and  warn  you  gentlemen, 
as  solemnly  as  I  know  how,  that,  without 
a  move  toward  equalization,  they  will  cap¬ 
ture  more  than  a  mere  70  percent  of  our 
eastern  market.  There  are  men  in  the 
Canadian  lumber  industry  even  today  who 
are  projecting  and  spending  to  capture  not 
a  mere  4  or  5  billion  feet  of  the  American 
lumber  market,  but  a  7-  to  15-billion-foot 
slice  of  that  market.  And  this  is  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  American  lumber 
market  has  not  grown  perceptibly  in  the 
past  decade  and  isn’t  likely  to  grow  in  the 
next.  It  means,  gentlemen,  that,  without 
the  breathing  spell  we  must  have  to  get 
our  domestic  policies  in  order  to  create  a 
climate  of  equal  competition,  the  Canadian 
exporters  will  take  over  as  much  as  half 
of  the  entire  American  lumber  market  within 
the  next  decade. 

But  the  lumber  industry's  problems  don’t 
need  tricky  mathematics  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  severe  and  they  have  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  distress  and  near  economic  ruin. 

And  may  I  remind  you  or  anyone  else 
interested  in  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
country  that  these  are  not  defense  industry 
jobs — these  are  not  pump-priming  Jobs  cre¬ 
ated  by  Government  spending  of  tax  money — 
these  are  not  the  welfare  Jobs  nor  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  jobs  that  require  Government 
spending  to  exist.  These  jobs  are  the  fiber — 
the  lifeblood — of  America’s  economy. 
Gentlemen,  the  lumber  industry’s  loss  in 
payrolls  is  a  loss  of  a  source  of  the  profit 
and  money  that  is  part  of  the  basic,  back¬ 
bone  strength  of  this  country’s  economy — 
the  strength  whereby  we  meet  our  domestic 
and  foreign  obligations.  These  are  the  tax- 
paying  jobs  of  industries  that  contribute 
in  an  ever-expanding  area  from  trucks  and 
gasoline  and  equipment  taxes  to  the  basic 
payroll  taxes  that  have  built  the  house  you 
and  I  live  in  today — the  strength  and  shape 
and  power  of  America. 

The  American  people  have  a  vital  stake  in 
the  welfare  of  our  industry  beyond  the 
direct  tax  dollar  contribution.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  own  most  of  the  timber  in  this 
country  and  it  is  this  industry  that  must 
manufacture  and  market  that  timber  before 
a  tree,  worthless  deep  in  the  forest,  is  worth 
a  dime.  And  it  is  this  industry,  made  up 
of  many  competing  companies  rather  than 
a  few  giants  able  to  survive  economic  de¬ 
pression  of  foreign  competition,  that  must 
be  strong  to  compete  and  bid  for  that  timber 
if  it  is  not  to  fall  into  a  state  where  lumber 
is  manufactured  like  steel  with  six  or  seven 
operators  producing  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  production. 

The  Inroads  of  this  outside  competition 
which  we  seek  to  have  brought  into  equal 
competition  with  our  own  industry  has  al- 
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ready  crippled  the  industry  in  areas  like 
Portland,  Oreg.,  where  the  Dwyer  Lumber  & 
Plywood  Co.  operates.  Once  our  city  had 
18  huge,  thriving  mills  with  an  8-hour  shift 
capacity  of  2,245,000  feet.  Now  we  have  but 
four  mills  with  a  capacity  of  a  mere  580,000 
feet. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  this  is  a  natural 
evolution,  that  lumber  is  a  dying  industry 
and  that  automation  or  any  other  technical 
development  is  taking  away  the  jobs  we  have 
lost.  I  have  listened  to  that  rubbish  right 
from  within  our  own  industry  from  men 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  a  tightening  of  the 
production,  in  a  position  to  profit  from  vast 
private  timber  reserves,  from  men  with 
shipping  interests  or  with  Canadian  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  from  some  operating  as 
middle  men  who  have  created  all  of  these 
false  images  to  confuse  and  sometimes  di¬ 
vide  the  industry  in  its  fight  for  its  economic 
life.  This  is  balderdash  and  you  and  I  know 
it!  The  story  of  the  Canadian  production 
base  expansion,  the  story  that  is  shown  in 
the  statements  of  Canadian  lumber  giants 
like  MacMillan  Bloedel  of  British  Columbia, 
a  story  they  spell  out  in  their  annual  report 
to  stockholders,  is  evidence  enough  that  the 
profit  and  the  jobs  are  still  there  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  But  the  lumber  industry  today 
is  in  Canada. 

We  are  being  nudged  out  of  our  market 
and  out  of  our  traditional  business,  and 
without  this  breather  we  are  seeking  from  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  the  time  to  re¬ 
group  and  reorganize  our  domestic  affairs 
so  that  we  can  create  a  climate  of  equal 
competition  with  the  Canadians,  there  will 
be  a  great  many  more  of  us  in  this  industry 
who  will  go  out  of  business. 

We  must  pay  our  workers  roughly  30 
cents  more  an  hour,  including  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  than  the  Canadians  pay  their  workers. 
We  must  pay  our  Government  more  than 
twice  the  stumpage  costs  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  We  must  operate  with  a  full- 
value  American  dollar  in  paying  out  bills, 
while  the  Canadian  Government  in  nurse- 
maiding  its  industry  has  created  a  92-cent 
dollar  with  which  their  Industry  can  operate 
and  pay  its  bills. 

This  country  was  founded  and  its 
economic  strength  was  created  on  the  belief 
that  a  man  could  work,  that  a  man  with 
brains  and  ideas  and  initiative  could  create 
something  for  himself,  that  our  people  had 
the  rights  of  enterprise,  yet  we  have  seen 
much  of  that  eroded  in  the  past  decade  or 
more. 

We  have  a  country  that  holds  these  things 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  boast  that 
this  is  a  place  where  a  man  willing  to  work 
has  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  work. 

But  in  exporting  our  markets  and  export¬ 
ing  our  industrial  base,  we  have  deprived 
some  of  those  Americans  of  the  right  to  work 
just  as  surely  as  if  we  had  legislated  against 
them.  We  have  given  their  Jobs  away  and 
in  doing  so  have  deprived  them  of  their  Jobs. 
We  will  continue  to  deprive  them  of  even 
more  if  we  do  not  get  this  petition  we  seek 
today  to  protect  what  is  left  of  our  industry. 

America  is  not  yet  a  socialistic  state.  It 
is  a  country  where  there  is  yet  great  strength 
in  our  willingness  to  compete  with  the  world. 
But  a  devalued  Canadian  dollar,  Canadian 
timber  prices  aimed  at  the  sole  objective  of 
undercutting  American  timber  prices,  the 
creation  by  the  United  States  of  a  merchant 
fleet  and  the  maintenance  of  that  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  the  entire  North  American 
Continent,  not  the  United  States  alone — 
these  compounded  are  too  big  a  burden  to 
put  upon  the  back  of  your  lumber  industry 
and  expect  it  to  survive. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  we  have  worked  into 
the  nights  as  hard  as  we  know  how  to  stave 
off  this  threat  to  an  American  industry. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  has 
promised  relief  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
policies  that  were  not  geared  to  this  com¬ 


petitive  struggle.  We  now  have  promise  of 
a  change  of  policy  and  attitude  that  would 
create  the  more  equitable  timber  costs  we 
need  to  compete. 

Senators  Magntjson,  Morse,  Neuberger, 
and  our  other  Northwest  delegates  have 
seen  the  problem  and,  working  with 
the  industry,  they  have  put  a  wedge  into 
our  archaic  domestic  shipping  laws  in  an 
attempt  to  open  the  door  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
American  producers  again  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  Thanks,  too,  to  these  Northwest¬ 
ern  statesmen,  there  is  at  least  token  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Canadians  that  all  has  not  been 
fair  in  their  monetary  manipulations  to 
capture  the  American  market. 

Give  this  industry  the  time  it  needs  to 
bring  these  factors  into  balance,  grant  this 
quota  so  that  we  can  find  the  time  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  I  promise  you  the  American  lumber 
industry  will  again  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
contribute  some  of  the  strength  this  country 
must  have  to  lead  the  world. 

Deny  this  petition,  gentlemen,  and  I  warn 
you,  the  entire  lumber  industry  will  be  de¬ 
nied. 

I  have  measured  the  men  who  haye  fought 
to  keep  this  industry  alive;  men  who  brought 
about  this  hearing  today.  I  have  watched 
them  face  up  to  those  in  their  own  industry 
who  have  selfish  interests  such  as  Canadian 
investments  or  vast  timber  holdings  or  ship¬ 
ping  interests  as  they  shrugged  off  our  pleas 
for  equal  competition.  I  have  watched  them 
push  for  equality  for  all  of  the  industry  in 
the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  opposi¬ 
tion  from  sources  where  they  should  have 
found  support.  I  have  watched  them  wade 
into  this  mass  of  Government  technicalities 
and  legal  obstacles.  It  was  no  simple  matter 
for  them  to  get  this  far. 

This  is  their  day  in  court.  This  is  the 
moment  where  they  seek  and  expect  to  find 
the  protection  they  are  entitled  to — the  pro¬ 
tection  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  keep 
alive  what  they  have  created  in  industry 
and  jobs.  Deny  them  now  and  you  will  de¬ 
stroy  something  of  this  country  and  much 
of  this  industry. 

I  ask  you,  give  us  the  breathing  spell  we 
need. 

Give  us  the  opportunity  to  compete  equally 
in  our  own  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bi, 
of  the  House; 

H.R.  10708.  An  act  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  communication 
service  for  the  transmission  of  voices  sounds, 
signals,  pictures,  writing,  or  sians  of  all 
kinds  through  the  use  of  electricity;  and 
H.R.  12513.  An  act  to  provide  for  public 
notice  of  settlements  in  pater^f  interferences, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further/announced  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments /f  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1  and  6  to  fcne  bill  (H.R.  12648) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  foy  other  purposes,  and  con¬ 
curred  therein;  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  ^disagreement  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein/with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate.uind  that  the  House  further  insisted 
up  an  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
snts  of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  44, 
(7,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  and  54  to  the 
bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOU£ 

A/message  from  the  House  of  Re^re- 
sematives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 

ouse  had  passed,  without  amendment,' 
the  bill  (S.  3679)  authorizing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  hold  a  World  Food 
Congress  in  the  United  States  in  1963. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1552)  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8140)  to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws 
relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  TER¬ 
MINAL  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS 
AND  THEIR  SHAREHOLDERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  2237,  H.R. 
12599 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12599)  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat¬ 
ment  of  terminal  railroad  corporations 
and  their  shareholders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
■mittee  on  Finance  with  amendments,  on 
page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  “member”, 
to  insert  “other  than  as  a  common  par¬ 
ent  corporation,” ;.  in  line  21,  after  “(D)  ”, 
to  strike  out  “all  of  the  shareholders  of 
which  compute  their  taxable  income  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  taxable  year  as 
the  terminal  railroad  corporation.”  and 
insert  “each  shareholder  of  which  com¬ 
putes  its  taxable  income  on  the  basis  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  or  ending  on 
the  sVme  day  that  the  taxable  year  of 
the  terminal  railroad  corporation  begins 
or  ends\’;  on  page  6,  after  line  4,  to 
insert: 

“(e)  Application  to  Taxable  Years  End¬ 
ing  Before  the  Date  op  Enactment. — In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  ending  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section— 

“(1)  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer  computed  on  its 
return,  filed  at  or  jiirior  to  the  time  (in¬ 
cluding  extensions  thereof)  that  the  return 
for  such  taxable  year\was  required  to  be 
filed,  its  taxable  incomeXin  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (a)\in  the  case  of  a 
terminal  railroad  corporation,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  in  subsection  >b)  in  the  case 
of  a  shareholder  of  a  terminal  railroad 
corporation;  and 
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faltered  in  his  faith  in  God  and  invited 
his  guidance. 

Today  Ndie  words  “In  God  we  trust” 
reaffirm  o\r  faith.  These  words  are 
placed  in  ouv  confidence  in  God  believ¬ 
ing  that  those  who  would  destroy  our 
faith  will  not  succeed.  The  are  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  our 
Chamber  to  conve^f  the  message  without 
fear.  They  are  placed  with  pride,  a 
dedication  to  duty,  \a  nd  with  humility 
to  prove  ourselves  wonffiy. 

I  am  certain  all  will  join  with  me  in  the 
hope  and  prayer  that  it'tyill  always  be 
thus:  “In  God  we  trust.” 

PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  that 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Committee  ox 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Adair 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Baffin 

Beckworth 


[Roll  No.  270] 

Garland 

Glenn 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hall 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
Harvey,  Xnd. 
Hays 
Hebert 


Moorehead, ; 

Ohio 
Moulder 
Norrell 
O’Brien, 111. 
O’Kons/i 
Petersg 
Powelj 
Quie/ 

Rams 
Re/ce 
R^ifel 


SEYMOUR  K.  OWENS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  2928  for  the  relief 
of  Seymour  K.  Owens. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from, 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clcrjj 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House/ of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States '  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  ill  the 
administration  of  chapter  55  of  tit/e  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  medi/al  and 
dental  care  for  members  and  certaiy  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  /nd  their 
dependents,  Seymour  K.  Owens,  pi  Miami, 
Florida,  the  son  of  the  late  Commander 
Seymour  D.  Owens,  United  State/ Navy,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  dependent 
of  a  former  member  of  the  uniformed  serv¬ 
ices  within  the  meaning  o y  that  term  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  (FA (ii)  of  section 
1072  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  said  Seymour  K.  Owens, 
who  lost  one  leg  below  the  knee  prior  to  at¬ 
taining  the  age  of  twent/-one  years  and  who 
is  suffering  from  a  sewre  case  of  diabetes 
which  was  incurred/  prior  to  attaining 
twenty-one  years,  mefi  be  capable  of  partial 
self-support. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  react  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  inotion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  /rder  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  /SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not/present. 

ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
cali/Df  the  House. 

call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
iwing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Belcher 

Herlong 

Bragers,  Tex. 

Bell 

Hiestand 

Roosevelt 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

ARoudebush 

Berry 

Hoffman,  Mici y. 

Saund 

Blatnik 

Holland  / 

Saylor 

Blitch 

Jones,  Mo.  / 

Scherer 

Bolling 

Karth  / 

Scranton 

Boykin 

Kearns  / 

Seely-Brown 

Breeding 

Kee  / 

Shelley 

Brewster 

Kilburn  / 

Sheppard 

Bromwell 

King,  u/ah 

Shipley 

Brown 

Laird  / 

Short 

Burke,  Ky. 

McDonough 

Sibal 

Chiperfield 

McDOWell 

Siler 

Clark 

Mclntire 

Smith,  Miss. 

Coad 

McMillan 

Taber 

Curtin 

MdSween 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Thornberry 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Ullman 

Dawson 

/viacgregor 

Van  Pelt 

Denton  / 

Madden 

Van  Zandt 

Dotainick  / 

Magnuson 

Vinson 

Dooley  / 

May 

Watts 

Elliot*  / 

Michel 

Weis 

Evins  \  / 

Miller,  Clem. 

Whalley 

Fisher  \y 

Miller, 

Williams 

Fogarty  X 

George  P. 

Yates 

Frazier  /  \ 
Gallagher  \ 

Moeller 

Zelenko 

The  SPEA, 

KER.  Three 

hundred  and 

sixteen  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorui 

/By  unanimous,  consent  further  pro 
feedings  under  tn^  call  were  dispensed 
/'with, 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
2,  1962.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  bring 
back  to  the  House  on  this  occasion  a 
conference  report  on  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  that  is  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
on  June  28  last. 

The  basic  purposes,  the  basic  author¬ 
izations,  and  the  basic  limitations  that 
were  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
are  presently  contained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  There  were  some  few 
changes  made  in  the  bill  during  its  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  other  body.  Many  of 
those  changes  were  eliminated.  The 
conference  report  itself  does  involve  a 
few  changes,  most  of  which  are  clari¬ 
fying  in  nature  and  all  of  which  are  con- 
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sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  changes  made 
was  to  spell  out  actually  what  the  House 
intended  with  respect  to  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  pre-trade  agreement  procedures  and 
advice  to  the  President. 

Another  change  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  was  with  respect  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  who  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  change  made  with 
respect  to  this  official  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  interdepartmental 
agency  that  we  set  up  within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department  to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  trade  matters,  including  the 
initial  negotiation  of  trade  agreements. 

In  the  House  bill  we  left  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  discretion  the  naming  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  would  be  chairman  of  this 
statutory  interdepartmental  agency.  In 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  as 
it  is  presented  to  you  in  this  conference 
report,  this  chief  negotiator  will  be  the 
chairman  of  that  interdepartmental 
agency. 

In  connection  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  House  conferees  of  this  provision,  it 
was  pointed  out  in  conference  that  we  do 
not  want  this  chief  negotiator  to  be  so 
overburdened  with  other  administrative 
aspects  of  this  whole  program  that  he 
can  not  effectively  act  in  the  primary  ca¬ 
pacity  that  the  Congress  intends  him  to 
act — namely,  as  the  chief  negotiator  for 
the  United  States  in  these  agreements. 

We  provided  for  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  order  to  make  certain  that  nego¬ 
tiations  under  this  act  would  be  more 
effectively  conducted  than  in  the  past. 
We  hope  that  the  President  will  ex¬ 
tend  him  the  maximum  authority  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  conducting  negotiations 
under  title  II  of  this  bill  or  modifying 
agreements. 

These  new  responsibilities  stress  the 
fact  that  Congress  intends  that  .the 
negotiations  be  prepared  for  and  car¬ 
ried  out  differently  than  in  the  past. 
The  special  representative  should  have 
at  his  direct  disposal  sufficient  staff  to 
assist  him  in  his  capacities  as  chief 
negotiator  and  chairman  of  an  inter¬ 
agency  trade  organization.  Staff  ob¬ 
viously  could  be  provided  to  some  extent 
from  offices  in  existing  departments. 
However,  the  Department  of  State, 
which  did  the  negotiating  previously  and 
which  chaired  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  is  the  only  element  now 
within  the  Government  that  is  set  up  to 
devote  a  major  portion  of  its  resources 
and  time  to  the  negotiations.  It  was  not 
our  intention  that  this  group  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  past  dominant  role.  Rather  we 
intend  by  this  legislation  to  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  the  technical 
information  required  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  should  have  line  author¬ 
ity  over  the  development  of  information 
within  the  executive  branch,  calling  on 
the  relevant  departments  for  support 
as  needed.  The  procedure  for  hearing 
industry  and  agricultural  groups,  called 
for  under  the  bill,  should  also  be  his 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  assessment 
of  findings  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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Obviously  the  special  representative 
will  require  a  staff  which  spends  its  en¬ 
tire  time  on  preparations  for  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  for  the  negotiations  them¬ 
selves.  Because  of  the  scope  of  nego¬ 
tiations  authorized  by  this  act,  these 
preparations  will  require  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  examination  of  all  tariff  classifica¬ 
tions — especially  since  these  have  re¬ 
cently  been  changed — a  more  careful 
examination  of  industry  data,  and  a 
through  study  of  market  potentials 
abroad  so  that  maximum  benefits  can  be 
sought. 

The  longrun  effects  of  negotiations 
under  this  act  are  so  significant  that  it 
requires  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
group  of  experts  to  make  certain  that 
we  have  done  the  best  by  the  U.S. 
economy. 

One  other  provision  that  was  adopted 
in  conference  would  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whenever  nations  with  which  we 
have  an  agreement  with  respect  to  fish 
conservation,  or  nations  which  refuse  to 
enter  into  such  agreements,  follow  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  conservation,  then  the  President  may 
take  action  to  increase  tariffs  on  fish  or 
fish  products  imported  from  such  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  am  glad  to  note  that, 
because  I  have  heard  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  not  been  living  up  to 
its  treaty  with  regard  to  salmon  fishing 
in  some  respects. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  hope  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  will  assist  the  President  in  getting 
all  countries  to  live  up  to  their  agree¬ 
ments  fully. 

Another  provision  was  accepted  by  the 
conferees  giving  the  President  an  addi¬ 
tional  tool  to  use  in  the  event  that  there 
is  serious  injury  to  an  American  indus¬ 
try.  You  will  recall  the  provisions  on 
this  subject  in  the  House  bill  as  passed. 
Those  were  all  retained.  This  additional 
tool  is  the  provision  authorizing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  negotiate  orderly  marketing 
agreements  whenever  some  article  or 
group  of  articles,  such  as  shoes  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  under  conditions 
causing  serious  injury  to  an  industry. 
This  provision  would  authorize  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  enter  into  an  orderly  market 
agreement  with  the  principal  supplying 
country  to  limit  its  export  to  the  United 
States  of  the  product  or  products  in¬ 
volved  in  the  injury  determination.  Au¬ 
thority  is  given  the  President  to  imple¬ 
ment  any  such  agreements  by  regulations 
regarding  imports. 

Another  change,  which  was  made  and 
which  is  of  significance,  is  the  change 
made  in  connection  with  the  allowances 
available  to  workers  found  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  as  the  result  of  imports  into  the 
United  States.  You  will  recall  that  the 
House-passed  bill  made  arrangement  for 
an  extended  payment  of  these  allowances 
until  these  workers  could  obtain  some 
additional  employment,  or  until  they 
could  be  trained  for  some  other  employ¬ 
ment.  We  provided,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
bill  passed  the  House,  that  adjustment 


allowances  for  unemployment  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  and  training  allowances  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  amendment  of  the  other  body 
provides  that  the  total  of  these  amounts 
are  to  be  paid  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  rather  than  in  part  from 
the  funds  accumulated  within  the  States 
for  unemployment  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  discussed  this  ap¬ 
proach  at  the  time  the  bill  was  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  was 
no  objection  to  it  in  the  conference.  I 
trust  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  it 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  receded 
from  a  number  of  its  amendments.  One 
of  the  matters  on  which  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceded  has  stimulated  quite  some  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  want  to  address  myself  very 
briefly  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  for  more  than 
100  years  back  in  the  tariff  history  of 
this  country,  we  have  followed  what  is 
known  as  the  most-favored-nation 
policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy,  stated 
simply,  provides  that  whenever  we  agree 
with  a  foreign  country  that  a  product 
will  receive  a  rate  of  duty  on  importa¬ 
tion,  we  extend  that  same  rate  of  duty  to 
all  nations  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
is  called  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment;  we  extend  to  all  what  we  give  to 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1951  the  Congress 
wrote  in  what  it  thought  was  a  complete 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  applica-^ 
tion  of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  products  of  certain  areas  of  the  world. 
The  Congress  declared  that  products 
of  Communist  nations  should  be  de¬ 
nied  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
At  least,  that  is  what  the  Congress 
thought  it  was  doing. 

In  1958,  when  an  extension  of  the 
trade  program  was  requested  by  the 
President — President  Eisenhower — the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
course  of  considering  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  considered  that  the  following 
language  would,  and  was  intended  to, 
prevent  the  application  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  any  country 
under  the  domination  of  international 
communism.  I  want  to  read  to  you  that 
language,  Mr.  Speaker: 

As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  any 
reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of 
any  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or 
other  concession  contained  in  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  authority  of 
section  1351  of  this  title,  to  imports  from 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  to  imports  from  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  I  just  read 
led  the  State  Department  to  conclude 
that  most-favored-nation  treatment 
should  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia.  They 
reasoned  that  Yugoslavia  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  so-called  Communist 
bloc — they  were  not  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  This  language  did  not  prevent 
the  extension  of  most-favored-nation 


treatment  to  products  of  Yugoslavia  and 
no  one  contended  that  it  did.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  continuation 
of  this  authority  in  1958,  the  then  ad¬ 
ministration  decided  on  November  16, 
1960,  that  this  language  did  not  apply  to 
Poland.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  with¬ 
in  the  language  for  the  then  administra¬ 
tion — I  am  talking  about  the  Eisenhower 
administration — to  extend  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Poland. 

The  White  House  announced  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1960,  that  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1960,  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  given  to  products  of  Po¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone,  whether  he  be 
a  lawyer,  a  college  graduate,  a  graduate 
of  high  school,  or  with  the  simple  capac¬ 
ity  to  read  the  English  language,  could 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  application 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Poland  is  not  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  I  just  read,  I  shall 
yield  to  him  now.  Nobody  can  justify 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  to  himself, 
that  there  is  any  authority  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
in  Poland  under  that  language.  The 
grant  of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  Poland  was  done  in  contravention  of 
the  prohibition  by  this  Congress.  I  do 
not,  and  will  not,  mince  any  words  about 
it.  This  is  another  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  the  trade  agreements 
programs  of  the  past  have  been  used  for 
some  other  purposes  than  cold  dollar 
trading. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House  in 
June  I  undertook  to  assure  the  House 
that  this  program  in  the  future  was 
going  to  be  used  for  the  economic  better¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  we  enter  into  trade 
agreements,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 
I  promised  that  we  were  not  going  to 
grant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  kind  of  authority  for  spe¬ 
cific,  economic  purposes,  and  have  the 
State  Department  use  it  for  some  other 
purpose. 

The  Senate  receded  in  conference 
from  its  language  restoring  the  provision 
of  the  1958  law,  and  agreed  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill,  just  as  it  passed 
the  House.  Nobody  raised  any  objection 
then.  The  language  of  the  House  bill 
says: 

As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  suspend, 
withdraw  or  prevent  the  application  of  any 
reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty — 

And  so  on,  just  as  I  read  it — with  re¬ 
spect  to  imports  from  any  country  or 
area  “dominated  or  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munism.” 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  position 
and  took  the  language  in  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  people — partic¬ 
ularly  those  from  a  certain  branch  of 
Government — tell  me  that  this  is  a 
mistake. 

In  the  first  place,  I  answer  them  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  think  this  program 
should  have  been  used  in  this  way. 
Somebody  may  be  disappointed,  of 
course,  as  a  result  of  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  withdrawing  from  part  of  the  Com- 
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munist  world  this  privilege  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  an  expert,  nor  do  I 
hold  myself  to  be  an  expert,  on  anything. 
But  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  program 
has  been  sold  to  the  American  people  as 
being  the  most  effective  weapon  that  we 
can  have  and  use  against  Communist 
economic  penetration.  I  certainly  agree 
that  through  the  forces  of  beneficial  and 
mutual  trade  between  the  Western  World 
and  the  United  States,  we  can  build  the 
economies  of  the  Western  World  and  the 
United  States  and  thus  counter  Com¬ 
munist  trade  offensives. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  want  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  bill  to  be  used  to  build 
the  economies  of  part  of  the  Communist 
world?  I  cannot  avoid  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  :  If  the  trade  agreements  program 
works  with  respect  to  our  friends  and  ac¬ 
complishes  that  purpose  in  the  Western 
World,  then  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  it 
will  obtain  the  same  purpose  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  if  they  participate  fully  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  8  percent  of  the 
trade  that  Yugoslavia  has  with  the  West¬ 
ern  World  is  with  the  United  States.  The 
three  principal  items  of  that  trade  are 
tobacco,  some  lead  and  zinc  products, 
and  furniture.  I  cannot  get  myself  to 
see  why,  as  we  reduce  duties  on  these  or 
any  other  products,  we  should  permit  the 
reduced  rates  to  apply  to  products  com¬ 
ing  from  part  of  the  Communist  world. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  this.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  whole  program.  I  think  this 
program  serves  to  build  the  United 
States  and  to  build  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World.  Evidently  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  it  passed  this 
some  weeks  ago  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
shared  that  same  viewpoint.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  program,  as  I  say,  can  serve 
that  position  only  when  it  is  used  for 
pure  economic  trade  relations.  It  should 
not,  in  the  future,  in  my  opinion,  be  used 
for  trading  for  other  purposes.  It  will 
not  be  so  used  under  this  conference 
report. 

I  think  that  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  to  the  House  a  conference 
report  that  carries  out  exactly  what  was 
said  in  the  presentation  of  it  to  the 
House.  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  the 
report  and  affirm  the  action  of  your 
conferees.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  conference 
action : 

The  House  conferees  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  on  the  bill  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  As  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  will  recall,  this  bill 
passed  the  House  on  June  29,  1962.  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27, 
1962, 1  inserted  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  will  briefly  mention  the  differences 
in  the  two  bills  and  state  the  conference 
agreements  on  these  differences.  I 
might  mention,  however,  that  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  here  today,  in 
substantially  all  material  respects,  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
last  June  28.  The  greater  part  of  the 


changes  made  are  technical  and  clerical 
changes  to  perfect  the  legislation. 

PURPOSES 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  11970 
provided  that  its  purpose  was  to  have 
the  act  used  to  afford  mutual  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  its  trading 
partners.  The  other  body  specified  that 
the  benefits  sought  were  to  be  "trade” 
benefits  and  the  House  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  this  amendment  as  consistent 
with  the  objectives  sought  in  the  House 
bill.  The  other  body  also  deleted  two 
of  the  four  specific  purposes  stated  but 
the  conference  restored  one  of  these 
specific  purposes;  namely,  that  one  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  prevent  Communist  economic 
penetration.  The  deletion  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  assisting  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  countries  in  earlier  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
conferees.  The  resulting  statement  of 
specific  purposes  is  thus  centered  on 
trade  and  the  benefits  flowing  there¬ 
from. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  AUTHORITY 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  con¬ 
tained  special  provisions  concerning  the 
European  Economic  Community — the 
Common  Market — under  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by 
more  than  50  percent  duties  on  certain 
articles.  Under  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body,  these  special  provisions  were 
broadened  to  embrace  not  only  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  but  any  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  mem¬ 
ber  countries  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Senate  receded  from  these 
broadening  amendments  and  the  special 
provisions  relate  solely  to  the  Common 
Market  countries. 

PRETRADE  AGREEMENT  ADVICE 

The  House  bill  provided  for  pretrade 
agreement  advice  to  be  given  to  the 
President  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  other  body  adopted  amendments, 
which  your  House  conferees  accepted, 
which  specify  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  the  advice  the  Commission  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  to  the  President  before 
he  enters  into  a  trade  agreement. 

The  House  bill  requires  the  Presi¬ 
dent — under  certain  conditions — to  re¬ 
frain  for  4  years  from  negotiating  lower 
customs  treatment  on  any  article 
involved  in  an  affirmative  injury  finding 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  where  escape 
action  was  not  taken.  The  other  body 
provided  a  limitation  of  5  years  under 
the  same  conditions.  Your  conferees 
agreed  with  this  added  safeguard  period 
as  being  basically  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  House  bill.  The  provision 
that  the  President  is  also  required  to  re¬ 
serve  from  negotiation  any  other  article 
he  deems  appropriate  is  retained  in  the 
bill.  Under  this  provision,  it  is  expected 
that  the  President  might  consider  the 
reservation  of  articles  whose  particular 
tariff  treatment  is  in  effect  pursuant  to 
specific  acts  of  Congress  and  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  level  of  tariff  protection  the 
Congress  feels  should  be  afforded  in  the 
individual  cases. 

COMMUNIST  PRODUCTS 

The  House  bill  requires  the  President, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  suspend,  with¬ 
draw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  the 


reduction,  elimination,  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import 
restriction,  proclaimed  in  carrying  out 
any  new  or  past  trade  agreement,  to 
products  of  any  country  or  area  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  communism.  The 
other  body  restored  the  substance  of  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  on  this  point 
which  would  require  such  action  only  in 
the  case  of  countries  or  areas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government 
or  foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  other  body’s  amendment  was 
to  permit  the  continued  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
Senate  receded  with  the  result  that  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  nation  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  communism  will  be  denied 
trade  agreement  rates  of  duty.  The  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  President  should  take  the 
action  required  by  this  section  of  the  bill 
“as  soon  as  practicable”  should  be  con¬ 
strued,  in  my  opinion,  as  affording  the 
President  the  discretion  which  he  needs 
to  determine  when  it  is  most  feasible  for 
him  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  any  negotiations 
conducted  under  title  II  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  provided 
that  such  special  representative  would  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Interagency 
Trade  Organization  established  by  sec¬ 
tion  242  of  the  bill  and  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  organization  would  be  a 
Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the  President. 

The  other  body  receded  on  their 
amendment  which  would  have  required 
the  special  representative  to  represent 
the  United  States  only  at  general  multi¬ 
lateral  negotiations.  While  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated  that  the  special  representative 
will  be  required  to  conduct  personally 
relatively  minor  negotiations,  your  con¬ 
ferees  insisted  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  House  that  he  be  responsible  for 
all  negotiations  conducted  under  title  H 
of  the  bill. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  House  bill  directs  the  President 
to  take  certain  action  whenever  unjus¬ 
tifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  impair 
the  value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to 
the  United  States.  The  other  body  re¬ 
ceded  from  its  amendment  which  would 
have  removed  the  test  of  justification  for 
such  restrictions.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  if  the  test  of  justification  was  not 
permitted,  the  President  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  forgo  negotiating  down  any  im¬ 
port  restrictions  even  if  the  same  were 
justifiable. 

The  other  body  added  a  third  require¬ 
ment  of  Presidential  action  in  cases 
where  unjustifiable  foreign  import  re¬ 
strictions  have  one  or  more  certain  stated 
effects.  The  conference  agreement  re¬ 
quires  the  President — notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement 
under  the  bill — to  impose  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions — e.g.,  quotas — on  the 
products  of  any  country  establishing  or 
maintaining  import  restrictions  de- 
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scribed  in  section  252(a)  against  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  such  action  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  prevent  the  establishment  of, 
or  to  bring  about  the  removal  of,  the 
foreign  import  restrictions  concerned. 
Your  conferees  accepted  this  amendment 
as  giving  the  President  one  more  tool  to 
cope  with  situations  where  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  adopt  measures  which  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  the  United  States  and 
which  are  unjustifiable. 

UNREASONABLE  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Your  conferees  also  accepted  an 
amendment  which  permits  the  President 
to  take  action  in  cases  where  foreign 
countries  maintain  unreasonable  import 
restrictions  which  adversely  affect, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  the  President  to 
deal  with  those  instances  where  restric¬ 
tions  against  one  foreign  country’s 
products  causes  a  diversion  of  the  af¬ 
fected  country’s  trade  to  U.S.  markets 
and  thereby  substantially  burdens  U.S. 
commerce.  Your  conferees  believe  this 
provision  also  is  consistent  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  House  reflected  in  section 
252  of  the  bill. 

international  fish  conservation 

AGREEMENTS 

The  other  body  added  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  increase 
duties — by  not  more  than  the  July  1, 
1934,  levels — on  fish  and  fish  products 
of  any  foreign  country  which  refuses 
to  engage  in  good  faith  negotiations 
relating  to  conservation  and  fishing  poli¬ 
cies  and  whose  conservation  practices 
and  policies  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Your 
conferees  accepted  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  is  consistent  with  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

PETITIONS  FOR  TARIFF  RELIEF  AND  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  that  petitions  for  tariff  relief,  firm 
assistance,  or  worker  assistance  all  re¬ 
quire  a  full  industrywide  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Your  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  several  amendments  by 
the  other  body  which  would  only  require 
an  industrywide  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  where  the  same  was 
requested.  If  a  firm  or  group  of  workers 
petitions  solely  for  individual  assist¬ 
ance,  then  the  Commission  would  only 
investigate  the  facts  as  to  the  particular 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  question. 
Also,  since  this  narrower  type  of  inves¬ 
tigation  might  not  be  of  any  interest 
to  others,  the  Commission  would  not 
be  required  to  hold  public  hearings 
unless  the  petitioner  or  other  proper 
interested  party  requested  the  same.  In 
industrywide  investigations,  public  hear¬ 
ings  are  required  to  be  held.  Your  con¬ 
ferees  receded  from  disagreement  to 
these  amendments  in  the  interest  of 
relieving  the  Tariff  Commission  from 
the  burden  of  making  an  investigation 
broader  than  the  type  requested.  It 
appears  that  good  order  is  served  while 
not  detracting  from  the  safeguards  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  bill  for  petitioners 
seeking  tariff  relief  or  other  assistance. 


SIX  MONTHS  TO  COMPLETE  ESC  APE -CLAUSE 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Along  these  same  lines,  your  conferees 
agreed  to  allow  the  Tariff  Commission 
6  months — as  in  present  law— within 
which  to  complete  industry  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  House  bill  specified  a  120- 
day  period — subject  to  a  Presidential  ex¬ 
tension  of  up  to  an  additional  30  days. 
The  additional  30-day  period  permitted 
under  the  other  body’s  amendment 
should  allow  for  fuller  investigations 
without  any  undue  delay  in  Commission 
decisions. 

INJURY  CRITERIA 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  required  to  determine  whether 
the  increased  imports  in  question  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  in 
a  given  case.  Under  amendments  of  the 
other  body,  which  your  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  Commission’s  determination 
goes  to  whether  the  increased  imports 
concerned  were  as  a  result  “in  major 
part”  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements.  Your  conferees  accepted 
this  amendment  as  consistent  with  the 
intent  behind  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  as  passed.  Similar  amendments  pro¬ 
viding  that  one  criterion  for  determin¬ 
ing  serious  injury  is  the  inability  of  the 
industry,  or  firm,  to  operate  at  a  level 
of  reasonable  profit  were  accepted  as 
fully  conveying  the  meaning  behind  the 
provisions  in  question  in  the  House  bill. 

Also,  your  conferees  acceded  to 
amendments  by  the  other  body  which 
would  require  an  affirmative  determina¬ 
tion  of  serious  injury,  or  threat  thereof, 
or  unemployment  or  underemployment, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  whenever  the  Commission  finds, 
in  an  appropriate  investigation,  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  have  been  “the  major 
factor”  in  causing,  or  threatening  to 
cause,  such  injury  or  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  These  amendments 
were  accepted  and  they  reflect  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  House  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

PROCEDURES  AND  RULES 

In  order  to  give  the  interested  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  Government  an 
opportunity  to  establish  rules  and  proce¬ 
dures  governing  their  respective  opera¬ 
tions,  your  conferees  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  other  body  which  in  effect 
stays  the  operation  of  the  tariff  and 
other  adjustment  features  of  the  bill  for 
a  period  of  60  days  after  enactment.  The 
pending  investigations  which  have  been 
instituted  under  present  law  and  which 
will  be  in  progress  on  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  will  be  continued,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  bill.  It  is  contemplated 
that  where  hearings  have  already  been 
held  (or  are  in  progress),  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  hearings  will  not  be  required,  un¬ 
less  the  same  are  requested  by  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  pending  investigation  and  the 
Commission  believes  that  good  cause 
exists  for  new  or  additional  hearings. 

WORKER  BENEFITS 

Another  amendment  accepted  by  your 
conferees  provides  that  if  a  worker  re¬ 
ceives  unemployment  compensation 
under  a  State  law  for  a  week  in  which  he 
could  have  been  eligible  to  receive  a 


trade  reimbursement  allowance  under 
this  bill,  then  the  State  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  will  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House  bill  provided  this  reimbursement 
only  for  weeks  in  which  the  worker  was 
in  training. 

An  advantage  of  this  reimbursement 
will  be  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
State  then  to  avoid  charging  the  em¬ 
ployer  with  the  unemployment  which  is 
found  to  be  trade  related.  This  unem¬ 
ployment  then  would  not  impair  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  experience  rating  and  would  not 
serve  to  increase  his  future  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  rate.  The  statement  of  mana¬ 
gers  indicates  the  intention  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  where  the ,  States  do  not 
charge  an  employer  with  respect  to  re¬ 
imbursed  payments,  those  reimbursed 
payments  should  not  serve  to  reduce  the 
workers  eligibility  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  under  the  State  law. 

BASIC  ESCAPE  CLAUSE  LIFE 

Under  the  House  bill,  escape  clause 
actions  are  to  have  a  basic  life  of  4 
years — either  from  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  or  the  date  of  the  escape  action, 
whichever  is  later.  The  other  body  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  basic  life  of  5  years.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
basic  life  of  5  years  for  existing  escape 
actions  and  a  basic  life  of  4  years  for  new 
escape-clause  actions  taken  under  sec¬ 
tion  351  of  the  bill.  Again,  this  action  of 
the  conferees  is  consistent  with  the  in¬ 
tent  behind  the  House  bill. 

ORDERLY  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

Finally,  the  other  body  adopted  an 
amendment  which  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  after  receiving  an  affirmative  in¬ 
jury  finding  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  an  industry,  to  enter 
into  orderly  marketing  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  limiting  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  the  articles  concerned. 
This  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by 
your  conferees,  is  to  be  another  means 
available  to  the  President  to  cope  with 
injurious  import  competition  and  to  as¬ 
sist  U.S.  producers.  Your  conferees  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  agreements  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  framework  of  tools 
available  to  the  President  to  remedy  the 
injury  which  may  be  caused  in  a  given 
case  by  imports. 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILBUR  MILLS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  When  the  passage  of 
time  brings  the  objectivity  that  must 
follow,  historians  will  assay  the  87th 
Congress  and  will,  of  necessity,  stress  the 
“W.  and  M.”  of  it.  Some  will  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  those  letters  stand  for 
“Ways  and  Means.”  But  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  on  that  committee 
will  know,  far  more  intimately,  that  they 
mean  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  man  who  has  served 
as  our  chairman  with  the  distinction, 
dignity,  and  drive  that  a  challenging 
period  of  our  history  requires.  And  he 
has  emerged  as  a  great  and  dedicated 
servant  of  his  committee  and  country 
and  has  by  his  works  written  pages  of 
a  history  of  which  he  can  be  justly 
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proud,  and  from  which  those  privileged 
to  serve  with  and  under  him  will  be  able 
to  take  much  comfort  and  inspiration. 

The  measure  pending,  which  will  soon 
finish  its  legislative  course,  is,  beyond  all, 
the  most  important  that  this  or  any  fu¬ 
ture  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
enact.  This  is  a  measure  greater  than 
all  the  others  that  bear  his  name. 

Unhampered,  unfettered  by  artistic 
differences  of  opinion  or  viewpoint,  the 
Mills — and  that  it  is— the  Mills  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  take  its  place 
with,  but  far  above,  such  as  the  Fordney- 
McCumber,  Smoot-Hawley,  and  even  the 
Cordell  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  chairman  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  serve  his 
country  well  and  creditably.  But  were 
he  to  do  no  more  after  today,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  pending  bill  will  be  forever 
a  legislative  monument  that  will  have 
done  more  than  any  other  to  preserve 
the  peace,  insure  the  progress  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Chairman  Mills,  is  the  legis¬ 
lative  architect  in  a  great  period  of  our 
country’s  history.  His  monuments  are 
timeless  and  traditional — yet  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  contemporary.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate  that  he  is  here  and  that  he  is 
“W.  M.” 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub¬ 
scribe  in  full  to  the  very  generous  re¬ 
marks  made  by  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  respecting  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  rep¬ 
resents  an  act  of  economic  maturity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  think  that  students  of  our  times 
will  say  that  this  has  been,  indeed,  a 
monumental  achievement. 

I  do  not  think  that  what  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  today  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  patience,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  without  the  forebearance,  without 
the  fairness,  and  without  the  great 
ability  of  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  So  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keogh]  and  my  other  colleagues  in  pay¬ 
ing  this  very  well  deserved  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  distinguished  and  outstand¬ 
ing  Members  of  the  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  word  of  tribute.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
great  legislators  ever  to  have  served  in 
this  body.  Now  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  session  and  at  the  time  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  conference  report  and 
final  legislative  action  on  the  trade  bill, 
I  think  we  can  say  in  confidence  that 
whatever  else  they  say  concerning  the 
87th  Congress,  they  will  have  to  say 
that  it  was  this  Congress  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  passed  the  trade 
expansion  act  of  1962. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  three  gentlemen  who  just  preceded 
me,  and  to  say,  that  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  this  bill,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  stood  true  to  the 
trust  confided  in  him  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  chairman  has 
done  a  great  job  and  I  want  to  join  the 
other  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in 
commending  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  I  am  a  very  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  no  secret  to  my  close 
friends  that  I  went  on  that  committee 
with  some  misgivings  because  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  business  that 
is  transacted  in  that  committee.  I  was 
reassured,  somewhat,  by  something  I  re¬ 
member  Speaker  Rayburn  saying,  to  the 
effect  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  could 
take  the  most  complicated  and  complex 
matter  of  taxation  or  tariffs,  or  what¬ 
ever,  and  make  it  perfectly  simple,  clear, 
and  understandable.  That  has  been 
proven  true  in  the  committee  and  it  has 
been  proven  true  here  today. 

I  want  to  say,  as  a  personal  matter, 
that  I  particularly  appreciate  his 
patience,  his  willingness  to  explain  not 
only  in  committee,  but  in  private  confer¬ 
ence,  things  that  have  been  troublesome 
to  me.  I  have  served  under  some  great 
chairmen  going  back  years  ago  to  John 
McDuffie  and  Schuyler  Otis  Bland  as 
well  as  others  of  considerable  note.  I 
have  never  served  under  a  finer  chair¬ 
man  nor  one  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  the  matter  that  he  has 
explained  today,  and  I  think  perhaps 
we  all  better  understand  this  very  com¬ 
plex  international  question. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  join  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  the  House  in 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  our 
great  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  for  his  work  on 
this  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
for  his  leadership  and  statesmanship 
throughout  this  Congress  and  past  Con¬ 
gresses. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  un¬ 
der  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Wilbur  Mills,  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  several  years  now 
and  through  that  service  I  am  familiar 
with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  mind, 
his  outstanding  intellect,  his  sound 
judgment,  his  wisdom,  and  his  foresight 
in  handling  legislative  matters. 

As  I  am  sure  all  Members  are  aware, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
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which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member, 
has  had  the  responsibility  for  processing, 
passing  upon,  and  recommending  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation  during  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Our  great  chairman  has  been 
exceedingly  effective  in  leading  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  its  decisions  on 
these  important  legislative  matters  so 
that  the  committee  has  produced  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  record  of  achievement  in 
the  87th  Congress. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  a  member 
of  the  committee  under  the  leadership 
of  our  admired  and  respected  chairman, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  the  other  fine  things  which 
have  been  said  about  him  here  today. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  under  five  different  chairmen  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
the  past  16  years:  Chairmen  Knutson, 
Doughton,  Reed,  Cooper,  and  Mills;  all 
of  them  capable,  well-informed  chairmen 
of  that  great  and  important  committee. 

I  now  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Wil¬ 
bur  Mills,  tops  them  all.  He  is  the 
best  informed,  the  most  considerate,  and 
the  most  patient  chairman  of  them  all. 
Besides  that  he  has  a  better  grasp  and 
understanding  of  our  complicated  tax 
code,  and  its  many  inequities  and  flaws 
than  any  one  of  the  four  chairmen  who 
preceded  him.  The  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Chairman  Mills,  is  a  great 
chairman  of  a  great  and  important  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

GENERAL  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
has  guided  difficult  and  complex  meas¬ 
ures  through  the  House  in  the  session 
about  to  close  in  a  manner  which  com¬ 
mends  the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 
His  clear  and  concise  explanations  of  the 
legislation  have  been  marked  with  can¬ 
dor  and  restraint.  Fair  and  objective  in 
debate,  he  has  displayed  the  qualities  of 
a  true  statesman.  We  recognize  and  ap¬ 
plaud  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
determination  and  ability  to  serve  its 
best  interests. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  grateful  to  our  majority  leader  for 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  well  deserved 
tribute  to  a  great  legislator,  a  great 
chairman,  and  a  great  neighbor,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honora¬ 
ble  Wilbur  Mills. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chair¬ 
man  Mills,  has  indeed  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  in  this  body,  both 
for  his  statesmanship  and  for  his  splen¬ 
did  character  and  constant  kindness  and 
consideration  to  his  colleagues. 
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We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  scholarship  at  the  helm  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  during  the  troubled  times  of  to¬ 
day’s  generation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  in  the  masses  of  people  who  make  up 
the  groups  who  do  things  for  humanity, 
there  are  always  a  few  who  are  really 
outstanding.  This  is  true  among  en¬ 
gineers,  artists,  teachers,  ministers,  and 
all  other  groups.  We  speak  today  of  a 
man  who  is  really  outstanding  in  his 
chosen  profession  as  a  national  legis¬ 
lator.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Wilbur  Mills,  has  made  a  mark  in  the 
history  of  this  country  for  which  all 
Americans  can  take  pride.  He  brings  to 
the  workbench  of  his  tasks  his  tools  of 
absolute  integrity,  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  he  handles,  dedication  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare  and  also  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  good  humor  and  a 
warm  and  universal  talent  for  friend¬ 
ship.  He  finds  in  every  man  the  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  note;  and  he  assists 
others  to  achieve  their  better  capabili¬ 
ties.  Such  a  man  is  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  It  ik  no  wonder  that  his  con- 
stitutents  have  sent  him  here  for  two 
decades  of  unopposed  reelection,  which 
is  probably  a  record  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  be  associated  with  those  who 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur 
Mills,  as  he  heads  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  these  most  difficult 
domestic  and  world  times. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  we  should  be 
thankful  for  the  discerning  work  of 
John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

The  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  vitally  affects  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  every  industry,  every  region  of 
our  great  Nation  and  we  shall  all  rejoice 
that  we  have  such  able  leadership. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  newer  members  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  praise  for  Wilbur  Mills.  It 
is  not  often  that  so  many  fine,  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  are  found  in  one  per¬ 
son.  Ability,  intelligence,  personality, 
and  integrity  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
that  make  our  chairman  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  legislators  of  our  time. 

But,  aside  from  these  qualities  he  has 
an  ingrained  sense  of  humility  which,  to 
my  mind,  marks  him  as  a  great  man. 
His  legislative  accomplishments  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  His  reputation  as  a  fair  and 
impartial  leader  of  the  most  important 
committee  in  Congress  is  secure.  But, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  none  of 
this  detracts  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  approachable  and  always  con¬ 
siderate  of  problems  of  his  colleagues, 
regardless  of  rank  or  political  affiliation. 

I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pride  in  serving  under  such  a 
talented  and  accomplished  chairman  and 
of  having  had  the  privilege  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  tribut  to  the  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 


During  my  10  years  in  Congress  my  prin¬ 
cipal  committee  assignment  has  been  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Thus,  I  have  been  afforded  the  privilege 
of  watching  the  now  chairman  of  that 
committee  at  work  on  many  difficult 
problems — problems  involving  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  has 
rendered  committee  leadership  with  at¬ 
tributes  of  patriotism,  judgment,  and 
foresight.  Our  committee  is  composed 
of  members  who  are  divergent  in  their 
political  and  economic  views.  The 
committee  members  are  persons  of 
strong  conviction,  who  hold  dearly  to 
their  individual  attitudes  and  beliefs. 
The  committee  deals  with  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  legislative 
problems  that  face  this  House.  Given 
these  problems  and  divergency  of  the 
members’  viewpoints,  I  feel  it  ample 
testimony  to  Wilbur  Mills'  abilities 
that  this  committee  has  never  resorted 
to  bitter  wrangling  in  its  difficult  de¬ 
liberations.  He  knows  the  temper  of 
the  House  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  feel  that  the  House  is  certainly  well 
blessed  in  having  the  talent,  considera¬ 
tion,  and  quiet  strength  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  in 
such  a  vital  post.  I  hope  to  enjoy  many 
more  such  pleasant  years  of  association 
with  this  fine  gentleman  and  able  chair¬ 
man  who  serves  his  State  and  Nation 
with  extraordinary  ability. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
siince  I  am  the  newest  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  party,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  comment  objectively  on  the  fine 
leadership  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  has  given 
to  this  committee  in  its  important 
activities.  I  support  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son]  when  he  notes  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  is  a  very 
patient  and  tolerant  leader  in  explaining 
to  the  new  members  the  background  of 
much  legislation  which,  I  am  sure,  has 
been  covered  many  times  previously.  He 
has  the  very  intelligent  manner  of  break¬ 
ing  down  complex  problems  and  issues  to 
a  very  understandable  area,  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  explanations  until  he  feels 
certain  that  the  problem  is  understood. 

He  is  very  encouraging  to  his  com¬ 
mittee  members  to  express  themselves 
fully  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  most  fortunate  in  being  afforded  this 
detailed  analysis  of  the  complicated 
problems  confronting  the  committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  proper  tribute  to  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  a  most  understanding  na¬ 
ture,  tremendous  ability,  and  stimulating 
leadership. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  2  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
I  have  come  to  know  Chairman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  rather  intimately.  He  always 
has  time  to  talk  to  new  members.  He 
is  the  most  knowledgeable  Member  of 
Congress  in  his  field.  He  is  fair,  he  is 
an  excellent  chairman,  and  I  join  with 
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his  host  of  friends  in  this  House  today 
in  paying  him  homage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  further,  permit  me  to  thank 
the  Members  who  have,  I  think,  been  far 
excessive  in  their  statements  about  my 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  never  have  thought 
of  myself  as  being  anything  more  than 
the  servant  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee.  If  there  has  been  anything 
done  in  this  Congress  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  it  has  been  done  by  the  committee 
members,  all  25  of  them,  supported  by  a 
very,  very  able  staff,  we  have  all  been 
able  to  reconcile  differences  that  may 
exist  between  reasonable  men  and 
women,  and  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  what  represents  the  composite 
judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee. 

If  I  have  made  any  contribution  to 
that,  I  am  sure  it  has  been  only  that  I 
have  served  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  membership  itself  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  now,  because  it  came  to  me  just  a 
little  while  ago,  that  some  of  these  state¬ 
ments  were  taking  on  the  tone  of  la¬ 
menting  the  departure  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  hope  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way,  and  I  have  made  no  announce¬ 
ment  yet  of  any  intention  to  retire  from 
this  body  immediately. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield  himself  some  additional 
time  to  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  new  setup? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  additional  mintues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  time  that  has  been  taken  for  a  very 
worthy  purpose  but  extraneous  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  be  extended  by  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Member  handling  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  we  can  dispose 
of  it  within  the  hour.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
taken  so  much  time. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  role  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  this  overall 
picture  is  still  one  of  advising  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  has  been  no  limitation  at 
all  placed  upon  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  that  respect.  The  Tariff  Commission 
will  advise  the  President  in  all  respects 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  duties  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  concerned,  the  effect  of 
any  proposed  reduction  of  any  duty  on 
any  article,  and  whether  or  not  such 
contemplated  actions  will  adversely  affect 
an  industry.  The  Tariff  Commission 
will  occupy  the  position  (as  it  does  now) 
of  being  the  adviser  in  escape-clause 
actions,  in  firm  or  worker  investigations 
seeking  adjustment  assistance. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  I  understood  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  discussing  this 
most-favored-nation  matter  to  say  that 
the  action  in  granting  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  consideration  to  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land  was  a  clear  contravention  of  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  did  not  say  that 
with  respect  to  Yugoslavia.  I  said  that 
with  respect  to  Poland. 

Mr.  HARDY.  With  respect  to  Poland. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  That  is  my  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mi*.  HARDY.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  explain  how 
the  new  language  which  was  put  in  the 
bill  would  be  more  effective.  If  there 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law,  how  do 
we  expect  this  language  to  correct  it?  I 
would  like  to  have  an  understanding 
about  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  there  is  a  great  difference.  As  I 
pointed  out,  we  have  eliminated  the  test 
relied  upon  to  reach  the  result  we  have 
today;  that  is,  the  test  of  whether  a 
country  is  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement. 
We  have  provided  that  any  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  com¬ 
munism  is  within  the  provision  and 
should  be  denied  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  made  one  thing  clear 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on,  and  that  is  that  he 
is  not  planning  on  retiring.  I  was  a  little 
worried  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  it  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  bill  which  we  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate.  This  was  not  the  case 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  But  on 
the  basic  substantive  matter  your  con¬ 
ferees  were  able  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  House,  and  for  this  I  think  we 
should  all  be  thankful. 

First,  you  will  recall  that  in  the  House 
bill  the  authority  for  the  President  to 
reduce  the  duty  in  categories  down  to 
zero  was  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  accounted  for  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  world  trade  in  that  category. 

An  amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  extending  the  countries  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
80-percent  category  to  include  all  of  free 
Europe. 

When  the  administration  presented 
this  bill  to  us  it  claimed  that  the  80 -per¬ 
cent-category  factor,  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  was  required  to  permit 
negotiations  with  the  Common  Market. 
In  fact,  that  was  the  basic  need  for  the 
large  grant  of  authority  contained  in  this 
bill  to  the  President.  The  administration 
did  not  maintain  it  was  necessary  to  deal 


with  the  European  Continent.  A  list  of 
the  categories  which  would  qualify  for 
the  elimination  of  tariffs  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  on  that  basis. 
The  right  to  extend  the  definition  to  all 
of  Europe,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the 
President  might  choose,  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  bill.  It 
constituted  an  expansion  of  Presidential 
authority  which  your  conferees  refused 
to  accept.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Senate  receded  on  this  amendment. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  this  matter  of  the  extension  of 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment.  As 
a  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  extended  any  conces¬ 
sions  that  we  made  to  one  country  to  all 
of  the  countries  with  whom  we  trade. 
Under  that  plan,  if  we  negotiate  mutual 
concessions  as  far  as  the  members  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
are  concerned,  once  the  agreement  is 
signed,  we  automatically  extend  the  same 
concessions  to  the  other  nations,  regard¬ 
less  whether  they  were  parties  to  the 
original  agreement  or  offered  anything 
in  return.  We  are  still  doing  that.  Un¬ 
til  1951,  we  were  extending  these  con¬ 
cessions  even  to  Communist  countries 
and  even  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Trade  Extension 
Act  of  1951  I  proposed,  as  I  believe  the 
chairman  will  recall,  the  amendment 
which  was  then  adopted.  This  amend¬ 
ment  excluded  the  Communist  countries 
from  receiving  this  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment.  Since  1951  the  law  has 
contained  a  prohibition  as  far  as  extend¬ 
ing  the  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
and  the  resulting  concessions,  to  the 
Communist  nations. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  in  the 
law  in  1951,  the  Executive  has  extended 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Executive  extended  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  spite  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  it  exists,  prior  to  the 
amendment  contained  in  this  trade 
agreements  bill,  to  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  anyone  can  honestly  say  that  Poland 
is  not  dominated  by  Russia — or  by  the 
world  Communist  movement — of  which 
Russia  is  the  fountainhead.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  through  some  process  of  fuzzy 
thinking — the  State  Department  decided 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  to 
Poland  the  benefit  of  the  trade  conces¬ 
sions  which  we  have  made  to  the  free 
world.  This  could  only  be  done  if  the 
Executive  found  that  Poland  were  free 
of  Communist  domination.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  therefore  found  that  Poland  was 
free.  Obviously,  a  pure  fiction.  If  Po¬ 
land  were  free,  the  Poles  should  have 
been  told  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Poles  have  to  be  told  about  this.  I 
think  those  30  million  Poles  in  Poland 


know  the  full  ugliness  of  communism 
and  know  that  they  are  under  commu¬ 
nism. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly 
they  are  under  communism. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  these  people  know  they  are 
under  communism,  and  I  think  they  are 
living  for  the  day  when  they  can  shake 
off  the  Communist  rule  and  the  phony 
and  fraudulent  leaders  that  are  holding 
that  country  in  captivity  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  That  is  the  point 
I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

In  this  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  we 
deliberately  sought  to  prevent  such  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  The  House  bill 
changed  the  definition  of  a  Communist 
country  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding — from  the  automatic  extension 
of  the  most  favored  nation  treatment — 
Communist  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  quibbling.  These  were,  in  fact,  des¬ 
ignated  in  our  report  as  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  intended  to  make  it 
clear,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin,  intends  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  provision  is  not  aimed 
at  the  people  of  any  area  or  any  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course 
not. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  aimed  at  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  countries,  the  oppres¬ 
sors  of  these  people. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly 
it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  proceed 
further,  and  I  may  answer  part  of  the 
questions  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  may  have  in  mind. 

What  does  this  really  mean  when  we 
say  we  are  not  going  to  extend  this  most 
favored  nation  treatment?  It  does  not 
mean  we  stop  trading  with  them.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  trade 
with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  or  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  insofar  as  that  is  concerned. 
The  extent  of  that  trade  is  determined 
under  other  laws  passed  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  All  this  says  is  this:  If  we  are 
going  to  grant  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
some  item  with  the  Common  Market 
countries,  that  that  does  not  automat¬ 
ically  change  the  rate  of  duty  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  goods  coming  from  Communist 
countries.  Their  goods  can  still  come 
into  our  market  if  they  are  legal  under 
other  laws,  but  they  do  not  get  this 
favored  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  we  are  saying 
here,  and  that  is  all  we  have  ever  said 
under  the  amendments  adopted  in  1951, 
because  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  is  that  we  get  a  quid  pro 
quo. 

We  have  always  talked  about  this  as 
a  reciprocal  trade  program,  when  we 
made  a  concession,  and  lowered  our  duty, 
and  it  was  the  Congress’  intent  that 
the  other  country  would  do  something 
in  return  by  giving  us  an  equal  conces¬ 
sion.  Yet  we  certainly  cannot  extend 
that  kind  of  treatment  to  countries  with 
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whom  we  do  not  even  negotiate.  This 
bill  was  sold  to  us  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  for  , 
the  free  world  to  get  together  and  im¬ 
prove  its  trade.  It  was  not  sold  to  us 
by  the  administration  as  a  Communist 
trade  bill. 

At  the  request  of  the  administration, 
the  Senate  amended  the  bill  in  order 
to  restore  the  identical  language  of  ex¬ 
isting  law — the  purpose  was  clear — to 
reinstate  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  for 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 

This  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  almost  produced  a  dead¬ 
lock.  I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  a 
majority  of  your  conferees  offered  the 
Senate  no  alternative  but  to  recede. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
commend  the  committee  for  trying  to 
clean  up  this  matter.  What  this  bill 
does,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this.  It  sim¬ 
ply  says,  “You  have  been  violating  the 
law;  get  back  on  the  reservation  and 
stop  violating  the  law.”  Do  you  do  any 
more  than  that?  Is  there  anything  that 
we  can  rely  on  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We 
change  the  language  to  make  it  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  that  we  want  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention.  I  think  it  was  the 
committee’s  original  intention  or  under¬ 
standing  that  the  language  we  had  in 
the  past  would  not  enable  them  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  concession  to  Poland,  for  in¬ 
stance.  We  have  changed  the  language 
to  make  it  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  confusion  over  the 
language  in  the  1958  act  resulted  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  “domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled”  by  the  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Com¬ 
munist  movement.  That  test  is  elimi¬ 
nated  entirely.  The  only  requisite  find¬ 
ing  here  is  that  the  government  of  the 
particular  country  is  under  communism. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  the 
country  is  dominated  by  communism. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right,  that  the 
country  itself  is  dominated  by  comu- 
nism. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Which 
does  confine  it  more  closely;  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  only  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  said  that  even  a  high  school 
graduate  should  be  able  to  understand 
this  statute.  If  there  has  been  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  it  by  somebody  in  the  State 
Department  we  ought  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  so  that  we  may  prevent  any 
further  violation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  clear  now.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  in  the  language  that  we 
have  used  in  the  committee  report.  The 
committee  report  lists  the  countries  that 


we  have  in  mind.  It  specifically  points 
them  out  as  examples,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  further  question  about 
legislative  or  congressional  intent  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say¬ 
ing  that  Poland  will  continue  to  pour 
canned  hams  into  this  country,  and 
other  edible  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Only  on 
the  duty  rate  of  1932,  not  on  the  new 
rates,  not  on  any  lower  rates  resulting 
from  any  agreements  or  concessions  that 
we  have  made  through  international 
agreements  with  other  countries.  Only 
under  the  basic  1932  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  come  in? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  act  that  imposes  any 
such  restriction.  The  President  does, 
under  this,  have  authority  to  act  in  re¬ 
taliation  against  discrimination  in  our 
trade.  So  there  is  certain  authority  in 
that  area  that  could  be  invoked.  This 
legislation  does  not  provide  any  spe¬ 
cific  embargo  against  Communist  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  other 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  import  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  damage  industry  and  take  jobs  from 
workers  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
it  established  a  brand  new  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  or  what  amounts  to  that.  Is 
there  any  substantial  change  from  that? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  change  from  that  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  still  recognized 
that  there  will  be  real  damage  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  American  labor  be¬ 
cause  of  this  bill,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
which  is  free  trade? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  bill 
still  contains  the  adjustment  assistance 
provision. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  this  question 
which  is  raised  by  the  conference  report. 
The  gentleman  has  said  that  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  have  altered 
the  80-percent  clause  relating  to  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  Common  Market  has 
been  stricken.  I  think  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceded  on  that. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  80 -percent  clause  as  it  is  now 
contained  in  the  bill  would  not  in  fact 
apply  to  any  commodities  other  than 
possibly  jet  aircraft  until  and  unless  the 
United  Kingdom  joins  the  Common 
Market;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Or  until 
there  is  some  change  in  the  volume  of 
trade  as  between  the  other  Common 
Market  countries.  As  conditions  stand 
right  now,  the  effect  of  this  80-percent 
rule  will  be  at  a  minimum  unless  Great 
Britain  does  become  a  member  of  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  conference  report.  I 
must  say  in  all  fairness  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  did  an  outstanding  job  in  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  House  position  on  many  of 
the  disagreements  here  but  that  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  this  trade  bill 
will  admittedly  destroy  many  jobs.  The 
steel  industry  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday 
is  dying  because  of  increased  imports. 
American  steel  can  not  possibly  compete 
against  the  low  wages  and  low  taxes  of 
the  foreign  nations. 

In  Germany  for  example,  taxes  on  in¬ 
come,  capital  gains,  inheritance,  and 
gifts  add  up  to  about  22  percent  as 
against  86  percent  in  this  country.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
a  survey  of  91  U.S.  companies  with  oper¬ 
ations  in  Western  Europe  found  that  the 
labor  component  of  production  in  the 
Common  Market  is  about  half  as  much  as 
in  the  United  States.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  other  nations  such  as  Japan  it  is  far 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  talk  of  the 
Common  Market  these  trade  advantages 
are  not  limited  to  it  but  will  be  granted 
to  every  free  nation  all  over  the  world 
with  whom  we  trade.  This  is  because  of 
the  favored  nation  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  my -colleagues 
some  facts  as  to  what  is  occurring  in 
the  shoe  industry. 

Nonrubber  footwear  impox-ted  into  this 
country  for  the  first  8  months  of  this 
year  was  56  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 
For  the  month  of  August  alone  imports 
were  42  percent  higher  than  August  of 
last  year.  To  date  there  has  been  im¬ 
ported  about  40  million  pairs  of  these 
shoes  as  compared  with  25.5  million  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Rubber  footwear  is  even  worse.  In 
August  of  1962  rubber  footwear  imports 
were  107.8  percent  higher  than  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Most  of  these  shoes  are  sold  at  prices 
much  lower  than  American-made  shoes 
because  of  taxes  and  lower  wage  scales. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  just  one 
thing.  That  while  these  foreign  shoes 
are  being  sold  over  the  counters  of  the 
United  States  our  local  made  shoes  are 
not.  When  they  do  not  sell,  production 
is  cut  down — when  production  is  cut,  jobs 
are  lost.  Many  people  figure  they  are 
saving  money  by  buying  the  cheaper 
shoes — they  are  not.  What  they  do  is 
throw  the  American  worker  out  of  a  job. 
This  means  more  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  more  relief  benefits,  and  these 
are  met  by  higher  taxes,  so  in  the  long 
run  purchasers  are  not  saving  anything — 
they  are  adding  to  the  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed.  They  are  causing  their  taxes 
to  increase  and  destroying  the  economy 
of  this  Nation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  reciprocal  about  these  tariff  re¬ 
ductions.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
granting  concessions  but  we  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same. 

We  have  to  meet  higher  tariffs  in  these 
other  nations.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  re¬ 
ceive  reciprocal  taxiff  concessions,  until 
we  have  tax  adjustment  and  until  the 
foreign  countries  have  comparable  wage 
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standards,  we  cannot  compete  fairly. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  it, 
under  the  conference  report  we  have 
adopted  the  Senate’s  proposal  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  actually  will  increase 
this  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  two¬ 
fold.  In  other  words,  as  the  bill  now 
stands,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  unemployment  cost  being 
shared  by  the  States  with  the  Federal 
Government  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  several  States.  Instead  Uncle 
Sam  will  assume  the  entire  cost  involved 
here,  and  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
doubling  an  unknown  cost  to  take  care 
of  the  unemployment  benefits  that  enter 
into  this  picture.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
Senate  amendment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  conferees  would  provide  that  the 
full  cost  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  really  what  they  call  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  benefits  under  this  bill,  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  participating  with  the 
States  under  the  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  This  is  also  -in  the 
light  of  there  being  absolutely  no  means 
by  which  to  determine  what  this  cost 
will  be? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  ,is  accurate  in  that.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  raised  very  ser¬ 
ious  question,  and  still  do,  as  far  as  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  concerned,  but  all  I  am  saying 
today  is  that  as  we  come  from  confer¬ 
ence,  as  one  of  the  conferees  I  must  say 
I  believe  we  have  brought  you  back  as 
close  to  the  House  position  as  we  could 
possibly  get.  In  most  cases  by  adhering 
to  the  House  position  it  is  improved  over 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  That  is 
my  opinion  as  we  bring  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  at  this  time  whether  there  will  be 
5  or  5  million  American  workers  put  out 
of  work?  And  is  it  not  true  that  we  will 
be  discounting  the  income  of  each 
worker  so  affected  by  35  percent? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
point  out  that  I  think  we  must  empha¬ 
size  right  here  and  now  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  legislation  are  going  to 
depend  on  what  this  Nation  does  in  its 
negotiations.  Whether  this  bill  will  be 
considered  by  history  as  a  good  bill  or 
a  bad  bill  is  a  matter  of  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  carries  out  the  authority  which  we 
give  him  under  this  act.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be,  what  are  the  results 
of  the  negotiations  that  are  conducted 
under  the  authority  provided  here?  It 
is  up  to  the  President  as  to  whether  it 
shall  be  for  good  or  bad  as  far  as  the 
economy  of  this  country  is  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  I 
would  like  to  again  express  a  few  words 
of  caution. 


This  bill  will  not  guarantee  us  access 
to  the  Common  Market. 

This  bill  will  not'  assure  us  increased 
expox-ts. 

This  bill  will  not  assure  us  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  It  might  very  well 
produce  the  opposite. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  our  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  It  could  create  more  un¬ 
employment. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  provide  the  Pres¬ 
ident  with  the  authority  to  negotiate. 
In  order  that  we  might  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  those  negotiations,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  designate  a  chief  negotiator 
who  shall  exercise  this  authority  on  his 
behalf.  The  burden  will  still  rest  upon 
the  President,  and  his  negotiator,  to 
conduct  those  negotiations  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  interests  of  American 
industry,  American  labor,  and  American 
agriculture  will  be  best  sei'ved. 

I  would  not  only  caution  those  who 
may  have  been  taken  in  by  administra¬ 
tion  propaganda — and  therefore  are  ex¬ 
pecting  miracles — but  also  those  who 
may  have  become  alarmed  by  the  claims 
that  this  bill  will  produce  some  radical 
change  in  our  posture  in  world  trade. 

Properly  administered,  there  is  no  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  economy  which 
needs  to  be  injured  by  this  bill.  The 
success  or  failure  of  this  program  will 
depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  my  judgment,  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  the  program  can  be  a 
success. 

We  not  only  have  given  the  President 
sufficient  authority  to  negotiate,  we  have 
also  buttressed  that  authority  with  the 
right  to  take  retaliatory  action  where 
those  negotiations  are  frustrated,  or  cir¬ 
cumvented,  by  other  nations  seeking  to 
discriminate  against  American  exports. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  concerning 
our  intentions  with  respect  to  prevent¬ 
ing  discrimination  against  American  ex¬ 
ports.  The  bill  authorizes — in  fact,  it 
directs — the  President  to  raise  tariffs 
and  to  invoke  import  restrictions  against 
the  products  of  those  countries  which 
discriminate  against  us. 

The  administration  was  reluctant  to 
have  this  authority.  Yet,  I  predict  here 
today,  that  if  we  are  to  gain  access  to 
the  Common  Market,  the  administration 
not  only  must  have  this  authority — it 
must  be  prepared  to  use  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Common 
Market  is  not  being  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  “free  trade”  outside  of  its 
borders.  Generally  it  is  a  customs  union, 
protectionist  in  concept,  held  together 
only  by  a  common  external  tariff  wall. 
This  common  tariff  can  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  American  products  from  success¬ 
fully  competing  with  the  pi-oducts  of 
the  member  nations.  We  have  already 
seen  discrimination  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  some  American  products. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep 
American  coal  out  of  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket. 

The  Germans  have  interposed  vailous 
devices  to  exclude  the  impoi'tation  of 
poultry  products. 

Variable  import  duties  have  been  de¬ 
signed  so  as  to  protect  domestic  px’O- 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities 
within  the  Common  Market. 


We  cannot  afford  to  make  any  further 
concessions  in  order  to  remove  these  re¬ 
strictions.  They  are  contraiy  to  the 
spirit — if  not  to  the  letter — of  our  prior 
agi-eements. 

This  bill  contains  a  mandate  to  the 
President  to  act— not  just  to  send  the 
State  Department  around  with  some 
feeble  protest. 

If  we  are  to  compete  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  we  must  also  get  our  own 
house  in  oi'der.  American  industry  can¬ 
not  successfully  compete  if  we  burden 
it  down  with  taxes  and  the  inflationai’y 
results  of  deficit  financing. 

The  vaxlous  spending  programs  of  the 
New  Frontier  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  our  costs  of  production.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  here  at  home  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease — so  long  as  we  lack  fiscal  respon¬ 
sibility  in  Government.  Our  industry  is 
not  only  faced  with  higher  labor  costs, 
but  with  higher  taxes  both  local  and 
Federal. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  refuses  to  recognize  these  facts. 
This  bill  is  hailed  as  the  panacea — to 
cure  unemployment — to  remedy  the  defi¬ 
cit  in  the  balance  of  payments — to  “get 
America  moving  again.” 

We  need  more  deeds — and  less  prop¬ 
aganda  fi-om  the  administration. 

I  have  heard  in  the  past  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  our  negotiators  approached  the 
GATT  negotiations  with  the  underlying 
thought  that  an  agreement  in  itself 
was  more  important  than  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  might  be  agreed  upon.  If 
this  is  our  attitude  in  the  future,  the 
bill  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Finally,  however,  this  trade  bill  does 
differ  from  any  past  legislation  in  this 
field.  We  provide  special  unemployment 
benefits  to  workers — and  loans  to  com¬ 
panies — who  are  found  to  have  been 
injured  by  imports.  This  provision  dis¬ 
tinguishes,  the  trade  bill — or  makes  it 
different  no  doubt — but  I  question 
whether  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  frankly  do  not  feel  there  is  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  discriminating  between  a 
worker  who  may  be  unemployed  because 
of  the  impact  of  imports  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  may  be  unemployed  because  of 
the  impact  of  competition  from  some 
other  source. 

The  excuse  given  for  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Government  in  its  trade 
negotiation  causes  the  injury  to  the  first 
worker.  In  other  words,  the  worker  has 
some  vested  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  tariff  schedules. 

I  am  sympathetic  and  would  like  to 
help  the  worker  who  is  injured  by  im¬ 
ports.  I  feel  equally  sympathetic  to  his 
neighbor  who  may  likewise  be  unem¬ 
ployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  This 
Congress  recently  passed  a  law — the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act — to  take  care  of  both  cases. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  bill 
will  wreck  the  manpower  ti’aining  pro¬ 
gram.  Why? 

Because  the  worker  getting  benefits 
under  the  trade  bill  will  receive  just 
about  twice  as  much  in  dollars  as  if  he 
qualified  under  the  Manpower  Act.  He 
will  be  paid  more  for  doing  nothing 
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than  he  would  receive  for  taking  train¬ 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Good  all]  pointed  out  this  inconsistency 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  last 
June  28.  In  complete  disregard  of  what 
we  did  in  the  Manpower  Act,  the  trade 
bill:  First,  prescribes  a  different  set  of 
standards  for  qualification;  second, 
pays  a  higher  benefit  than  either  the 
Manpower  Act  or  any  other  State  or 
Federal  program;  third,  pays  these  ben¬ 
efits  for  a  longer  period;  and,  fourth, 
omits  most  of  the  safeguards  against 
abuse  in  the  Manpower  Act. 

While  I  do  not  approved  of  this  dual 
standard  for  unemployment  benefits,  I 
support  the  conference  report.  I  only 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  these  relief  provisions. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  I 
think  this  conference  report  should  be 
supported. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  I  voted  for  passage  of  this 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  House  on 
June  28,  1962 — see  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  page  11238. 

My  position  has  consistently  been  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  During  my  12  years 
in  Congress,  I  have  voted  for  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  follows : 
February  7, 1951,  Congressional  Record, 
page  1080;  June  15,  1953,  Congressional 
Record,  page  6561;  February  18,  1955, 
Congressional  Record,  page  1795;  June 
11,  1958,  Congressional  Record,  page 
10882. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Trade  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  goes  farther  than  any  similar 
delegation  of  power  to  the  executive  in 
the  past.  The  Congress  in  effect,  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  has  given  its  power 
over  taxation  of  imports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  recognizing  that  the  President 
may  so  utilize  this  power  as  to  harm 
American  industry  and  workers,  we  have 
granted  him  authority  to  subsidize  af¬ 
fected  areas,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
other  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  available  to  assist  depressed  areas. 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress  has 
gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  vesting 
in  one  man  such  sweeping  control  over 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It 
permits  manipulation  of  our  economy 
and  if  abused  could  cause  great  harm 
to  many  people  in  many  areas. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  measure 
which  would  have  retained  more  control 
in  the  Congress  and  less  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  and  supported 
efforts  to  shape  the  bill  to  that  end. 

As  is  true  in  many  important  contro¬ 
versial  measures,  we  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  balancing  the  good  against 
the  bad,  and  now  on  this  conference  re¬ 
port,  as  was  true  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  House  in  June,  we  are  forced 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  unsatis¬ 
factory  alternatives.  In  my  judgment 
the  disadvantage  of  permitting  the  tariff 
negotiating  power  of  the  executive  to 
expire  and  taking  a  step  in  the  direction 


of  economic  isolation  is  more  disastrous 
to  our  international  relations  and  our 
domestic  economy  than  the  other  alter¬ 
native  of  granting  the  President  exces¬ 
sive  power,  and  I,  therefore,  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  the  conference 
report. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
so-called  trade  expansion  bill  passed  the 
House  I  voted  against  it.  Strongly  as  I 
have  favored  exchange  of  surplus  goods 
between  the  free  nations  of  the  earth 
there  was  much  in  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  that  I  opposed.  I  was  especially 
unhappy  over  the  excessive  exclusion 
of  legislative  powers  to  the  executive. 
The  Baker  amendment  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  implement  and  make  effec¬ 
tive  Tariff  Commission  decisions,  if  the 
President  failed  to  do  so,  to  some  extent 
softened  this  objection. 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  11970  I 
appeared  in  behalf  of  the  lumber  and 
fishing  industries  and  pointed  up  the 
problems  of  these  two  important  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  due  to  foreign 
imports.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  however,  in  reporting  a  bill  failed 
to  include  any  of  my  suggestions  as  to 
provisions  to  protect  the  livelihood  of 
our  American  workers  and  protection  for 
our  living  standards.  So,  as  I  said,  I 
voted  against  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  that  the  Senate  amendment  add¬ 
ing  a  new  section  relating  to  fish  con¬ 
servation  has  been  accepted.  Under  this 
section  the  President  is  directed  to  use 
all  appropriate  means  to  persuade  other 
countries  to  negotiate  concerning  fish 
conservation.  If  any  country  whose 
fishing  practices  affect  our  resources,  as 
the  Japanese  fishing  practices  affect  our 
North  American  salmon,  fails  to  respond 
to  our  overtures  then  the  President  may 
increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  nation’s 
fish  products  which  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  to  a  rate  not  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  rate  on  July  1, 
1934. 

This  new  provision  could  serve  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  fishing  industry.  It  would  not 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  the  salmon 
conservation  legislation  which  I  have 
sponsored  and  which  was  reported  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  very  re¬ 
cently.  Nevertheless  this  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Tariff  Act  would  improve 
it  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  similar  protection  is 
afforded  in  this  measure  for  the  lumber 
industry.  This  I  regret  but  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  the  Tariff  Commission  will  find  after 
its  present  hearings  that  relief  against 
Canadian  imports  is  in  order. 

However,  on  account  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  legislation  as  far  as  fish  is 
concerned  I  intend  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  conference  report  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  explanation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate-House 
Conference,  authorizing  new  and  un¬ 
precedented  powers  to  the  President,  is 
a  signal  achievement.  I  congratulate 


the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  on  his 
most  conscientious  and  able  leadership 
which  enables  us  now  to  complete  action 
upon  the  most  important  single  task 
confronted  by  the  87th  Congress.  I  sup¬ 
port  the  conference  report,  and  I  hope 
our  vote  will  leave  no  doubt  that  Con¬ 
gress  stands  foursquare  behind  this  im¬ 
portant  new  measure. 

THE  ZERO  BARGAINING  AUTHORITY 

I  regret,  however,  that  a  Senate 
amendment  enlarging  the  zero  bargain¬ 
ing  authority  of  chapter  2,  section  211  of 
this  bill  was  not  retained  during  the  con¬ 
ference  negotiations.  As  it  now  stands, 
this  part  of  the  bill  has  little  or  no 
meaning  unless  and  until  the  United 
Kingdom  joins  the  Common  Market. 

The  zero  bargaining  authority  of  the 
present  trade  bill  is  intended  to  grant 
authority  to  eliminate  tariffs  completely 
on  commodity  categories  where  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  together  account  for 
80  percent  of  world  trade.  This  is  the 
feature  of  the  bill  which  has  won  it  wide 
support  because  many  people  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  must  have  a  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  discriminatory  effects  of  the 
Common  Market  external  tariffs. 

Without  a  way  to  remove  these  dis¬ 
criminations  against  U.S.  exports,  our 
chances  to  eliminate  our  present  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  our  most  efficient  industries,  and 
to  boost  our  economic  growth  rate  are 
dangerously  diminished. 

But  this  vitally  important  authority, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  H.R.  11970,  is 
unfortunately  not  usable  at  this  time 
because  a  Senate  amendment  was  de¬ 
leted  during  the  conference  negotiation. 
The  amendment  would  have  permitted 
the  President  to  count  the  trade  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  as  well  as  the  trade  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  United  States,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  categories  eligible  for  zero 
bargaining.  Now  that  the  amendment 
is  no  longer  in  the  bill,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  only  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  calculating  the  broad  categories 
of  trade  eligible  for  zero  bargaining. 

TOTAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  PLUS  EUROPEAN  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  COMMUNITY  TRADE  INSUFFICIENT  TO 

QUALIFY  FOR  ZERO  BARGAINING 

The  present  language  of  chapter  2, 
section  211,  will  not  now  permit  us  to 
engage  in  zero  bargaining  with  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  United  States  and 
the  six  countries  which  are  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  EEC  do  not  account  for  80 
percent  of  world  exports  in  any  sig¬ 
nificant  broad  category  of  industrial 
trade,  except  for  aircraft. 

This  means  that  the  present  formula 
would  not  permit  special  down-to-zero 
bargaining  in  such  vital  categories  of 
U.S.  exports  as  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses;  metalworking  machinery;  mining 
construction,  and  other  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery;  agricultural  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  tractors;  organic  chemicals;  other 
chemicals,  including  plastics  and  in¬ 
secticides;  office  machinery;  power-gen¬ 
erating  machinery;  other  electrical  ma- 
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chinery;  paper  and  paper  products;  and 
rubber  manufactures. 

It  appears  that  chapter  2  will  in  fact 
not  be  usable  over  a  broad  range  of 
product  categories  until  and  unless  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  formally  join  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  A  widely  distributed  list, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  shows  that  26  major  categories 
of  trade  would  be  eligible  under  chapter 
2 — but  only  if  the  United  Kingdom,  Den¬ 
mark,  Greece,  Ireland,  and  Norway  all 
succeed  in  joining  the  EEC. 

Had  the  Senate  amendment  been  re¬ 
tained,  this  problem  would  not  have 
arisen.  By  including  the  trade  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  the  EEC,  we 
could  have  used  the  zero  bargaining  au¬ 
thority  immediately. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  VALIDATE  ZERO  AUTHORITY 
REPEATEDLY  MADE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
over  the  past  few  months  to  correct  this 
serious  weakness  of  the  bill. 

On  April  4,  1962,  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging  that 
chapter  2,  section  211,  be  amended  to 
include  the  trade  of  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation — hearings.  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  part  5,  pages  2851-2863.  I 
pointed  out  that  serious  injury  to  U.S. 
exports  would  follow  if  we  had  to  wait 
until  protracted  negotiations  to  expand 
the  Common  Market  were  successfully 
completed.  I  also  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  chance  that' the  EEC  would  not  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  its  present  size,  in  which 
case,  our  special  bargaining  authority 
would  never  be  usable. 

On  May  17  and  again  on  May  23,  1962, 
in  floor  speeches,  I  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  my  amendment. 

The  House  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
include  my  amendment,  and  because  of 
the  closed  rule  under  which  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  I  could  only  call  attention 
to  the  imperfection  of  an  otherwise  de¬ 
sirable  piece  of  legislation. 

On  August  13  I  submitted  my  amend¬ 
ment  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — hearings,  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  part  4,  pages  1909-1915. 
During  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  trade  bill,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Ball  indicated  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  In  a  col¬ 
loquy  with  Senator  Douglas,  Mr.  Ball 
stated  that  he  was  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  political  grounds.  He  claimed 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
cause  people  to  say  “the  United  States 
had  given  up  hope  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  enter  the  Common  Market 
and  therefore  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
enterprise.  I  think  that  this  po¬ 
litically  would  be  a  highly  undesirable 
action  for  the  United  States  to  take.” 

The  text  of  the  exchange  between 
Senator  Douglas  and  Mr.  Ball  follows : 

Senator  Douglas.  I  want  to  deal,  first, 
with  a  matter  which  worried  the  Congress¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Reuss,  which  he 
raised  in  his  testimony  on  Monday. 


A  large  part  of  this  bill  has  been  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  hope  and,  indeed,  upon  the 
assumption,  that  Great  Britain  would  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  various  members 
of  EFTA,  and  they  would  have  a  trading  area, 
of  170  million,  and  we  would  have  a  trading 
area  of  270  or  300  million,  and  it  is  only  in 
that  context  that  there  is  much  meaning  to 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  eliminate  all 
tariffs  on  products  80  percent  of  the  world 
trade  of  which  is  between  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  recent  weeks  there  is  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  Great  Britain  will  enter  the 
Common  Market  or  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  Common  Market. 

It  is  apparent  she  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
much  of  the  Commonwealth  in  with  her, 
and  she  will  not  be  able  to  bring  much  of 
Canadian  wheat  or  Australian  wheat  or  New 
Zealand  butter  and  cheese  or  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  wool  and  mutton,  and  in 
the  Commonwealth  conference  which  is 
shortly  coming  up,  we  may  find  such  objec¬ 
tions  from  the  Commonwealth  that  Great 
Britain  will  decide  that  she  cannot  risk 
estranging  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to 
enter  the  Common  Market. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  opposition 
to  entrance  is  rising  among  the  back  benches 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Labor  Party. 

To  complicate  the  situation  still  further, 
President  de  Gaulle  is  suspected  of  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  British  entrance  because  he 
wants  to  maintain  continental  superiority 
and  does  not  wish  to  have  too  much  British 
influence. 

If  this  entrance  of  Britain  should  not 
occur,  and  the  Common  Market  remains  in 
its  present  form.  Congressman  Reuss  has 
studied  the  subject  and  he  says  that  aircraft 
would  be  virtually  the  only  major  item  where 
80  percent  of  the  world  trade  would  be  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  world 
market,  and  therefore,  he  proposed  that  in 
dealing  with  the  phrase  “Common  Market,” 
chapter  2,  that  wherever  there  is  reference 
to  the  European  Economic  Community  there 
should  be  inserted  the  following  words,  “and 
the  countries  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Area,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  would 
permit  the  trade  of  the  countries  of  the 
second  group  to  be  counted  in  determining 
the  categories  for  down  to  zero  bargaining 
and  insure  the  inclusion  of  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  categories  important  in  At¬ 
lantic  trade. 

He  is  speaking  primarily  of  durable  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

In  the  actual  trade  associations,  Congress¬ 
man  Reuss  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  would  seek  adherence  of  the  EFTA 
countries  as  well  as  the  Common  Market  to 
the  same  schedule  of  reductions  down  to 
zero  in  any  category  selected  for  bargaining. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Congressman 
Reuss’  statement,  and  in  informal  conversa¬ 
tions  which  I  had  with  him,  and  I  tend  to 
lean  in  his  direction. 

I  wondered  if  you  had  any  comments. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that,  Senator  Douglas.  First  of  all,  as  I 
said  in  my  statement  this  morning,  I  just 
returned  from  Europe.  I  was  there  this  last 
weekend  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  representatives  we  have  in  the 
capitals  of  some  of  the  principal  countries 
that  are  parties  to  this  negotiation. 

Since  we  are  not  a  party  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion  ourselves,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
speculate  too  freely.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  the  impression  which  our  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  who  have  been  watching  this 
very  closely  as  well  as  my  own  impression, 
sir,  is  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  settling  the  difficult  problems  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  should  not  prove  impossible  of  reason¬ 
able  solution. 


Now,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be 
worked  out.  It  is  a  highly  complicated 
negotiation.  My  own  impression  is  that  they 
will  be. 

Senator  Douglas.  Suppose  it  does  not  hap¬ 
pen?  Suppose  you  should  be  mistaken? 
Then  it  will  be  some  months  before  we  know. 
Now,  we  have  to  act  on  this  tariff  bill  in  the 
next  few  weeks — I  hope  in  the  next  few  days. 
We  do  not  want  to  gamble  on  the  hope  that 
Great  Britain  will  enter  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  What  harm  will  there  be  in  including 
EFTA  in  the  area  of  negotiation  along  with 
the  Common  Market? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  find  myself  in  a  curious  posi¬ 
tion,  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  did  not  want  to  put 
you  in  such  a  position,  but  the  country  is  in 
a  serious  position. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  said  "curious.’’ 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh;  I  thought  you  said 
“serious.” 

Mr.  Ball.  In  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
wish  larger  powers  to  reduce  tariffs  than  are 
represented  in  this  bill. 

But  there  are  several  reasons  why  I  think 
the  legislation  in  its  present  form  is  as  it 
should  be.  First  of  all,  the  80-percent  provi¬ 
sion  is  in  addition  to  the  basic  formula 
which  is  the  ability  to  cut  tariffs  by  50  per¬ 
cent.  The  80-percent  provision  was  put  in 
with  this  in  mind;  that  if  we  were  trading 
with  a  single  trading  area  which  could  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  if  between  us,  we  com¬ 
manded  80  percent  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
then  that  would  mean  that  we  could  make  a 
tariff  agreement  which,  even  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  would  produce  a  min¬ 
imum  of  third-country  problems. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we  have 
had  in  negotiating  tariffs  in  the  past  has 
been  that  because  of  the  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  our  own  economic  position  we  have 
been  an  enormous  market  negotiating  with 
a  whole  group  of  small  markets.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  work  out  arrangements  under 
which  we  gave  access  to  our  markets  while 
what  was  given  in  return  was  access  by  this 
small  country,  access  also  by  another  small 
country,  access  by  a  third  and  fourth  coun¬ 
try,  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  problem  would  be 
largely  avoided  in  a  negotiation  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  expanded  Common 
Market  were  the  sole  partners.  Therefore, 
we  felt  it  would  be  possible,  without  creat¬ 
ing  further  problems  of  third-country  bene¬ 
fits,  to  go  much  further  down  the  line  toward 
complete  liberalization  of  trade  than  was 
otherwise  the  case. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  economically  similar  to 
the  countries  making  up  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket — that  is,  both  highly  industrialized — the 
opportunity  for  a  much  greater  liberalization 
of  trade  presented  itself  because  of  these 
comparative  conditions. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  change  at  this  point,  we 
would  be  doing  something  we  have  rather 
carefully  avoided  doing  up  to  this  time.  We 
would  be  injecting  ourselves  into  the  United 
Kingdom -EEC  negotiations  in  a  way  which  I 
think  could  have  very  serious  consequences — 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  add  a  new  element 
to  an  already  highly  complicated  negotiation. 

Opponents  of  the  entry  of  Britain  into  the 
Common  Market  could  say  that  there  was  an 
alternative  presented  to  Britain  which  had 
not  been  available  before.  They  would  say 
the  United  States  had  given  up  hope  that 
Great  Britain  was  going  to  enter  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  therefore  that  it  was  a  hope¬ 
less  enterprise,  and  so  on. 

I  think  that  this  politically  would  be  a 
highly  undesirable  action  for  the  United 
States  to  take. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Ball.  Surely. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  say  the  United 
States  should  not  inject  itself  into  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
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Common  Market.  I  would  say  that  this  ex¬ 
isting  provision  implicitly  injects  the  United 
States,  because  what  you  are  in  effect  saying 
to  Great  Britain  is,  "If  you  join  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  (and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Common  Market  together  will  have  80  per¬ 
cent  of  this  wide  range  of  goods)  then  you 
can  come  into  the  American  market.” 

While  you  have  been  very  diplomatic  in 
your  answers,  I  would  say  you  have  already 
been  injecting  yourself  on  the  side  of  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  Great  Britain  to  get  into 
the  Common  Market,  which  for  political 
reasons,  I  also  would  like  to  see  them  do. 

But  now  you  say  this  might  induce  them 
to  stay  out  of  the  Common  Market.  Should 
not  that  be  Great  Britain’s  decision  to  make 
on  her  own,  of  course,  and  should  not  we  be 
willing  to  deal  with  EFTA  or  the  Common 
Market?  Why  should  we  put  this  pressure 
to  get  into  the  Common  Market? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  the  difference  here,  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas,  is  that  after  a  negotiation  is 
well  underway  toward  a  conclusion  one  way 
or  another,  we  should  not  change  the  inter¬ 
national  rules. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  just  a  minute. 
The  European  countries  should  know  that  it 
is  Congress  who  makes  the  laws,  not  the 
State  Department.  We  are  not  bound  by 
the  bill  which  you  sent  up  to  Congress.  We 
have  the  right  to  change  that  bill.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  we  did  not  go  into  the  old  League 
of  Nations  in  1919.  But  I  think  the  Euro¬ 
pean  complaint  that  Wilson  had  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  League  of  Nations  made  an 
implicit  promise  that  we  would  go  in  was 
completely  wrong. 

The  Senate  had  the  legal  right  to  reject 
the  League.  We  have  a  legal  right  to  reject 
this  bill. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  it,  I  hope  we  are  not 
forced  to  do  it,  but  we  have  the  right  to 
change  it.  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game  at  all.  We  are  trying 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  possibility  that 
Great  Britain  may  not  go  in,  and  if  she  does 
not  go  in,  then  we  are  somewhat  restricted 
in  the  degree  to  which  we  can  expand  our 
trade. 

Congressman  Reuss  pointed  out  very  well 
that  our  greatest  hope  for  export  to  Europe 
is  durable  goods — refrigerators,  television 
seta,  washing  machines,  dryers,  all  those 
things;  this  is  our  hope.  We  can  only  get 
the  tariffs  on  these  goods  slashed  if  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Common  Market  have  80  percent 
of  world  trade.  If  we  do  not  have  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  trade,  we  cannot  get  this 
expansion.  With  EPTA  we  could  get  the  ex¬ 
pansion,  not  only  with  the  Inner  Six  but  the 
Outer  Seven  or  whatever  group  should  affili¬ 
ate  themselves  with  them. 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator,  I  am  not  suggesting,  of 
course,  that  Congress  does  not  have  the  right 
to  pass  this  law  in  any  way  it  sees  fit.  You 
asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  or 
not.  I  said  I  thought  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  we  would  be  changing  the  inter¬ 
national  rules. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
not  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Ball’s  argument. 
The  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  elimination  of  the  amendment 
by  the  conference  committee  means  that 
we  are  back  where  we  started.  The  zero 
bargaining  authority  will  have  to  be  put 
on  the  shelf  until  the  United  Kingdom 
and  enough  other  European  countries 
join  the  EEC. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  will  join  the  Common  Market  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  this  association  is  best 
for  Britain.  Moreover,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  United  States  since 


6  months  after  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  we  could  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  the  zero  bargaining  authority. 

But  the  State  Department’s  argument 
on  the  political  consequences  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  is  invalid.  This  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
In  the  period  following  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  no  one  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge — save  the  State  Department — has 
concluded  that  the  Senate’s  action  was 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  British 
membership  in  the  EEC. 

The  only  criticism  of  U.S.  action  with 
respect  to  British  membership,  in  fact, 
has  been  of  State  Department  attempts 
to  influence  the  composition  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  For 
example,  Robert  Estabrook,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  now  on  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  in  London,  recently  wrote: 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  has 
received  considerable  criticism  in  England 
because  of  American  strictures  against  Com¬ 
monwealth  trade  preferences  and  associate 
membership  for  neutral  countries  the  zeal  of 
some  American  champions  of  the  Common 
Market  *  *  *  has  produced  an  impression 
that  the  United  States  is  trying  to  dictate 
the  composition  of  the  community  and  to 
punish  Britain  for  its  delay  and  the  neu¬ 
trals  for  their  comfortable  detachment 
(Washington  Post,  Apr.  10,  1962). 

Robert  D.  Novak,  writing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  also  comments  on  the 
curious  failure  of  the  State  Department 
to  concern  itself  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  trade  bill: 

There  are  well-founded  suspicions  that 
Under  Secretary  George  Ball  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  State  Department  see  the 
trade  bill  more  as  an  instrument  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  than  one  of  domestic  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  is  most  troubling  to  export- 
minded  industrialists,  who  look  to  future 
United  States-Common  Market  negotiations 
as  a  means  of  opening  the  burgeoning  con¬ 
sumer  market  of  Western  Europe  to  Amer¬ 
ican  products  and  thus  stimulating  economic 
growth  here.  They  fear  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  more  interested  in  the  role  such 
negotiations  would  play  in  insuring  that  the 
United  States  is  not  politically  isolated  from 
the  emerging  third  force  in  Western  Europe. 

Consider  the  State  Department’s  attitude 
toward  the  bill’s  most  spectacular  provision : 
a  grant  of  power  for  the  President  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  import  duties  on  industrial 
goods  that  are  produced  mainly  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Indus¬ 
trialists  have  been  shocked  by  high  ranking 
State  Department  officials’  private  state¬ 
ments  that  this  authority  would  be  exercised 
only  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  categories  of 
commodities  when  U.S.  and  Common  Market 
negotiators  first  sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

This  cautious  approach  tends  to  confirm 
suspicions  that  the  provision,  ingeniously 
fashioned  in  its  original  form  to  be  effective 
only  if  Great  Britain  joins  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  was  intended  by  the  State  Department 
to  serve  primarily  as  a  shotgun  to  force  a 
British-European  economic  marriage.  (Ac¬ 
tually,  the  possibility  that  so  historic  a  step 
as  closer  British  ties  with  the  Continent 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  prospect 
of  lower  U.S.  tariffs  is  scoffed  at  by  Euro¬ 
peans.) 

And  the  London  Economist,  in  its  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1962,  issue,  before  the  trade 
bill  conference  report,  has  this  to  say: 

Almost  nobody  in  Washington,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  George  Ball,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  cohorts  at 
the  State  Department,  views  the  bill  any 
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longer  as  a  prod  to  push  Great  Britain  into 
the  Common  Market,  although  the  measure's 
most  publicized  provision  was  fashioned  in¬ 
geniously  by  Mr.  Ball  to  accomplish  just  that. 
As  passed  by  the  House  this  would  permit 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs  on  any  cate¬ 
gory  of  commodities  only  if  80  percent  of  the 
world  exports  in  that  category  came  jointly 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market.  Only  aircraft  would  meet  that  con¬ 
dition  if  the  Common  Market  consisted  of 
its  present  six  members;  with  Britain  in  the 
Common  Market,  perhaps  80  categories  would 
be  eligible  (although  American  negotiators 
would  probably  consider  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  tariffs  on  only  a  very  few  of  them 
in  the  forseeable  future). 

Although  this  supposed  incentive  for  the 
British  and  the  Six  to  get  together  would 
seem  to  be  very  low  on  the  list  of  factors 
which  they  are  considering,  Mr.  Ball  and  his 
colleagues  persist  in  believing  that  London 
and  Brussels  are  basing  their  decisions  in 
part  on  what  happens  to  the  trade  bill  in 
Congress.  The  State  Department  was  most 
upset,  for  example,  when  the  Senate  changed 
the  dominant  supplier  provision  to  permit 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs  on  any  cate¬ 
gory  of  goods  if  Britain  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Outer  Seven  (even  if  none  of 
them  enters  the  Common  Market) ,  plus  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market  Six, 
account  for  80  percent  of  world  trade  in  it. 
This,  the  Department  feared  rather  illog- 
ically,  might  be  interpreted  in  Europe  as 
the  abandonment  of  hopes  in  Washington 
that  Britain  would  at  long  last  become  the 
seventh  member  of  the  Common  Market. 

Of  course,  if  the  United  Kingdom  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  joining  the  EEC  without  delay, 
as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  shortly,  my  fears  about  the  zero 
bargaining  authority  will  be  groundless. 
But  the  possibility  that  Britain  cannot 
join,  and  the  EEC  will  not  be  expanded, 
is  yet  before  us.  If  the  British  entry 
negotiations  become  stalled,  the  next 
Congress  must  take  action  to  amend 
H.R.  11970  so  that  the  zero  authority  will 
not  be  a  nullity. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  that  we  are  acting  on  to¬ 
day  concerning  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  removes  Congressional  con¬ 
trol  and  review  over  our  Nation’s  foreign 
economic  policy  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
It  completely  legislates  away  the  rights 
of  the  next  two  Congresses  to  partici¬ 
pate  meaningfully  in  the  development  of 
foreign  economic  policy.  Not  until  a 
half  decade  from  now  will  the  Congress 
have  even  a  small  voice  in  formulating 
foreign  economic  policy  and  reviewing 
that  policy’s  impact  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  legislation  will  give  the  Executive 
unprecedented  authority  to  slash  tariffs 
and  place  those  workers  adversely  af¬ 
fected  on  a  Government  dole  during  a 
period  of  enforced  retraining;  there 
concessions  to  firms  injured  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  legislation,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  convert  to  some  other 
industry. 

I  want  to  stress  that  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  offered  in  this  legislation  to  the  ply¬ 
wood  plant,  the  iron  mine,  the  copper 
mine,  or  the  fishing  industry,  that  would 
be  faced  with  no  market  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  industries  of  northern 
Michigan  that  abstract  their  products 
from  the  ground,  waters,  and  forests 
could  not  be  converted  to  producing  other 
products.  There  is  absolutely  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  these  industries  to  convert 
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to  producing  something  else  when  their 
market  for  goods  is  injured  or  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  imports  of  iron  ore, 
copper,  fish  or  plywood.  The  fishermen 
of  the  11th  District  of  Michigan  are 
operating  under  extreme  hardships  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  imports  from  Canada,  and 
the  plywood  industry  has  already  had 
50  percent  of  its  domestic  market  taken 
over  by  imports — by  goods  produced  by 
workers  earning  less  than  one-tenth  as 
much,  and  by  foreign  companies  under  a 
much  lighter  taxload  than  ours. 

My  opposition  to  this  legislation  in  no 
way  stems  from  any  unawareness  on 
my  part  of  the  need  of  maximum  United 
States  participation  in  world  trade.  In¬ 
deed,  my  conviction  is  that  such  world 
trade  can  be  profitably  engaged  in  by  our 
Nation  on  an  enduring  and  flourishing 
basis  only  when  the  ground  rules  for  such 
trade  assure  fairness  and  reciprocity  as 
elements  in  that  trade  program.  Now 
we  will  find  the  executive  agencies  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  their  activities  of 
trade  administration  even  more  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  intolerable. 

Our  domestic  markets  will  be  exposed 
to  a  rising  tide  of  imports  without  suffi¬ 
cient  safeguard  against  injury  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  and  without  sufficient 
assurance  of  expanding  oversea  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  produced  goods.  We 
will  have  more  of  the  same  in  one-way 
reciprocity  with  America  giving  and  our 
so-called  trading  allies  taking. 

The  prosperity  of  our  Nation  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  number  of  people  that 
are  employed  in  private  enterprise.  But 
because  of  this  legislation  we  will  be 
helping  foreign  workers  find  employment 
by  manufacturing  goods  to  be  imported 
into  America,  while  we  solve  the  result¬ 
ing  unemployment  of  our  workers  by 
putting  them  on  relief.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  American  citizens  want 
and  are  entitled  to  increasing  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  private  enterprise,  and  they 
should  not  have  to  rely  on  Government 
subsidies  for  their  economic  security. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  I  made  earlier  today  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Grant]. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  two  questions  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  first  is:  Is  it  in  your  judgment 
possible  for  the  forest  products  and  lum¬ 
ber  industry  to  get  relief  under  the  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  GRANT.  The  second  question  is: 
If  this  does  not  prove  practicable  or  pos¬ 
sible,  will  your  committee  consider  leg¬ 
islation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  order  that  the  lumber  industry 
can  be  provided  the  needed  relief? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee,  of  course, 
has  that  authority  at  all  times,  to  con¬ 
sider  legislation.  I  am  sure  if  anything 
serious  developed,  the  committee  would 
want  to  go  into  it  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  that  af¬ 
fects  many  people  not  only  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  but  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  thanking  our 
chairman  and  House  minority  conferees 
for  standing  firm  for  the  House  position. 
Even  though  I  personally  consider  the 
trade  bill  as  legislation — a  tragic,  tragic 
step  in  our  legislative  history  in  trade, 
yet,  I  must  say  our  chairman  did  repre¬ 
sent  the  House  well  and  that  this  con¬ 
ference  report  is  a  good  result  consider¬ 
ing  the  two  bills  that  the  chairman  was 
working  on,  and  he  maintained  the 
House  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  express  further  my  disapproval 
of  the  trade  bill  in  general  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

My  disapproval  of  the  trade  bill  was 
expressed  in  detailed  documentation 
during  the  debate  before  House  passage 
and  these  views  may  be  found  in  the 
Record.  Because  I  heartily  disapprove 
this  trade  bill  I  cannot  support  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  even  though  the  House 
conferees  did  the  best  they  could  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body. 

This  trade  bill  is  not  freer  trade,  it 
is  more  restrictive.  Other  nations  have 
not  reduced  their  tariffs  reciprocally  with 
us,  so  why  should  we  lower  our  tariffs 
lower  until  others  meet  us  halfway.  This 
bill  makes  legitimate  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  Industries  by  Presidential  or 
State  Department  decree  in  lowering 
tariffs,  and  then  permits  an  entirely  new 
subsidy,  a  Federal  largesse  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President.  It’s  too  late 
of  course  to  revive  bankrupt  industry. 
The  employees  compensation  of  78  weeks 
for  losing  their  jobs  if  the  result  of  tariff 
lowering,  will  compete  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  an  unnecessary 
conflict  of  compensation. 

There  are  many  other  objections  which 
prevent  my  approving  this  report. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  conference  report  for  two  basic 
reasons.  My  first  reason  is  that  the 
new  bill  is  a  great  improvement  over 
existing  law  in  many  respects.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  to  develop 
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all  of  the  points  underlying  this  state¬ 
ment  of  my  first  basic  reason.  One 
factor  is  what  has  been  discussed  here  at 
length — the  development  and  operation 
of  the  U.S.  most-favored-nation  policy. 
I  can  add  to  one  thing  touched  on  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 
The  test  of  whether  a  country  is  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment  has  been  stricken  from  the  law. 
What  we  did  was  to  strike  out  of  existing 
law  the  test  which  led  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  permitting  certain  Communist  na¬ 
tions  to  be  deemed  outside  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  provision,  A  country  does 
not  have  to  be  dominated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  such  as  Yugoslavia,  is 
Communist,  then  most-favored-nation 
treatment  would  not  be  extended.  We 
are  thus  reserving  favorable  tariff  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  nations  we  favor — our 
friends. 

The  other  basic  reason  for  my  support 
of  this  conference  report  is  a  matter  I 
have  called  attention  to  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  last  June.  What 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  improvement 
over  present  law  is  my  own  amendment 
(which  appears  on  pages  78,  79,  and  80 
of  the  bill).  This  provision  permits  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  by  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  the  authorized  membership, 
to  require  the  President  to  implement 
any  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  escape  clause,  if  the 
President  does  not  do  so  on  his  own  ini¬ 
tiative  within  60  days. 

I  think  that  this  provision  is  a  great 
protection  to  American  industry.  I  know 
and  feel  that  this  body,  and  the  other 
body,  in  the  next  session  and  all  other 
future  sessions  of  Congress,  will  see  to 
it  that  this  provision  is  given  full  opera¬ 
tional  effect.  I  think  it  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  present  law  and  should 
prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  ad¬ 
versely  affected  industries.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  closing  may  I  reiterate  that  I  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill], 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  several  amendments  which  were 
proposed  and  recommended  to  the  other 
body  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  final 
bill  as  presented  today  by  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

While  I  supported  the  trade  legisla¬ 
tion  and  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  House, 

I  did  so  with  the  expectation  that  con¬ 
structive  and  necessary  amendments 
would  be  made  to  the  bill  in  the  other 
body. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  when  the  bill 
was  originally  before  the  House  the  rule 
did  not  permit  any  amendments  not 
agreed  to  by  the  committee.  Thus,  many 
amendments  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
bill  were  not  presented  to  the  House  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  many  help¬ 
ful  amendments  were  suggested  in  testi¬ 
mony  and  statments  presented  to  the 
other  body  in  relation  to  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  of  1962. 

Since  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  and  the  knowledge  of  ne- 
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gotiators  under  the  legislation,  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  recommendation  that 
qualified  advisers  from  industry  be  re¬ 
quired  as  consultors  to  our  negotiators 
was  not  accepted. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  there  is  within 
the  framework  of  this  bill  a  potential  for 
great  damage  to  domestic  industry.  Most 
of  us  are  concerned  less  the  negotiators 
for  other  countries  be  better  qualified 
and  more  knowledgeable  than  our  own. 
Certainly  detailed  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  question,  particularly  when  it 
is  one  of  complexity  is  essential. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  this  requirement  was  not  made 
part  of  this  bill. 

Then  too,  I  fear  that  true  reciprocity 
has  not  been  properly  preserved  under 
the  bill.  I  likewise  fear  that  the  peril 
points  and  escape  provisions  under  ex¬ 
isting  laws  have  not  been  strengthened 
as  was  recommended  before  the  other 
body.  While  some  of  the  conferees  and 
members  of  the  committee  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  the  viewpoint  that  there 
has  been  a  strengthening  in  this  regard, 
they  concede  that  it  could  have  been 
more  effectively  accomplished. 

I  also  regret  that  a  recommendation 
in  relation  to  adjustment  assistance 
under  the  bill  was  not  accepted.  All  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  lot  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  loses  his  or  her 
job  as  the  result  of  unemployment 
caused  by  the  failure  of  a  business  by 
reasons  of  unfair  competition  from  for¬ 
eign  nations.  However,  the  worker  who 
loses  his  job  for  reasons  other  than  the 
impact  of  trade  is  penalized  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  suggestion  that 
change  in  unemployment  benefits  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  medium  of  existing 
unemployment  legislation  made  very 
good  sense. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bill  will  indeed  accomplish  the  results 
ascribed  to  it.  It  is  sincerely  hoped, 
also,  that  the  great  industries  of  this 
Nation  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
it.  This  legislation  bears  careful  scrutiny 
and  must  be  watched  with  the  closest 
attention. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  this  bill 
to  have  been  amended  as  suggested  in 
my  brief  statement  today,  I  shall  never¬ 
theless  Mr.  Speaker,  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  because  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  bring  to  our  United  States  greater 
prosperity,  fuller  employment  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  for  our  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas!  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  or  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  implement  the  dislocation  part 
of  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  either  gentle¬ 
man  could  confirm  that?  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect  or  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  confirm  or  deny 
that  report.  The  legislation  would,  of 
course,  require  an  appropriation.  If 
there  are  allowance  payments  to  be 
made  in  the  future,  of  course  there  will 


have  to  be  an  appropriation  passed  upon 
•by  the  gentleman’s  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  I  recall  the  state¬ 
ment,  it  said  that  $10  million  was  being 
requested  to  take  care  of  dislocated  in¬ 
dustry  and  unemployed  resulting  from 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  amount  may 
be  or  whether  or  not  such  a  request  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
a  very  popular  spot  to  be  in  today,  I 
know ;  and  I  also  recognize  the  inability 
of  a  single  individual  to  fight  the  tide 
that  seems  to  be  engulfing  the  American 
thinking  on  trade  problems  and  trade 
legislation. 

I  seriously  believe,  and  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve,  that  this  legislation  in  spite  of  all 
the  great  claims  made  for  its  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  economy  will  be  the  one 
straw  that  will  break  the  camel’s  back 
in  the  progress  of  the  American  indus¬ 
trial  complex.  There  are  those  who  say 
this  legislation  will  increase  exports.  No 
one  but  a  fool  would  believe  that.  Trade 
is  a  commercial  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  5  minutes  allotted 
to  me  cannot  possibly  suffice  for  me  to 
cover  the  subject  as  I  have  learned  it 
while  acting  as  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  studying  the  impact  of  imports  upon 
employment.  I  say  without  reservation 
and  based  upon  the  facts  contained 
within  the  hearings  representing  as  they 
do  the  records  of  thousands  of  companies 
in  America,  that  this  legislation  will 
cause  unemployment,  will  create  monop¬ 
olistic  and  cartel  practices  in  industry, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  this  Nation  to 
operate  in  any  area  of  free  trade  in  the 
world  until  that  world  itself  has  the  same 
economic  factors  governing  trade  as  we 
have  within  our  borders. 

This  Nation  succeeded  as  a  free  trade 
area  because  our  country  was  equal,  our 
laws  were  alike,  we  had  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  insofar  as  our  commerce 
was  concerned.  We  are  now  saying  to 
the  world  that  no  longer  do  these  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  count.  We  are  saying 
exactly  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
vised  us  against.  He  advised  against  ty¬ 
ing  our  economy  to  the  will  o’  the  wisp 
of  foreign  trade.  That  is  exactly  what 
he  said,  that  is  exactly  what  he  meant, 
and  exactly  what  he  did  under  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements. 

The  trade  agreements  of  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  have  become  the  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
not  such  until  1949,  and  it  was  only  after 
1949  that  the  trade  agreements  became 
the  dangerous  element  to  the  American 
economy  that  they  are  today.  We  are 
fast  becoming  the  exporters  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  component  parts,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  great  importers  of  finished 
consumer  goods. 

Just  today  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co. 
announced  an  agreement  with  Rikoh  in 
Japan  for  the  production  of  the  Hamil¬ 
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ton  electric  watch  whereby  they  will 
manufacture  the  electric  features  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  send  them  to  Japan, 
where  the  mechanical  parts  will  be 
made,  assembled,  and  then  ship  them 
to  the  United  States.  And  why?  Are 
we  doing  this  because  of  an  aid  to  Japan 
out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts?  No, 
we  are  doing  it  because  it  means  more 
profit. 

The  nations  will  realize  one  of  these 
days  that  their  economy  must  be  based 
upon  the  markets  they  make  within 
themselves.  No  nation  can  provide  the 
sales  outlet  for  the  whole  world.  This 
we  will  learn  universally  just  as  some  of 
our  industries  have  learned  industrially. 
Low  wages  or  low  prices  never  made  an 
economically  sound  market.  The  thing 
that  makes  a  market  is  high  income  and 
high  consumption  of  products  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  that  income. 

How  do  we  expect  to  sell  90  percent 
of  all  of  the  foreign  goods  that  moves 
in  world  trade  from  the  United  States, 
costing  the  taxpayers  money?  We  ex¬ 
ported  $4  billion  worth  of  farm  goods, 
which  was  subsidized,  and  we  imported 
$4,300  million  of  farm  goods  which  were 
not  subsidized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  end  of  the 
road  for  those  of  us  in  the  Nation  who 
sincerely  believe  that  opening  up  the 
trade  door  to  all  nations,  regardless  of 
our  ability  to  meet  competitive  inequali¬ 
ties,  can  be  disastrous  to  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  presumes  that  all  fu¬ 
ture  Presidents  will  be  as  conscious  of 
the  problems  of  American  industries  as 
President  Kennedy  has  shown  himself 
to  be  in  the  cases  of  glass,  carpets,  and 
textiles. 

This  is  too  much  to  presume  and  too 
flimsy  a  thread  to  hang  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  heads  of  high  labor 
content  industries. 

Some  say  that  this  is  a  great  challenge 
to  the  United  States  and  that  it  offers 
opportunity  as  per  the  attached  editorial 
from  a  local  newspaper  in  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.: 

Opportunity  for  United  States 

In  one  of  the  most  significant  actions 
in  many  years.  Congress  has  agreed,  with 
the  viewpoint  of  President  Kennedy  that 
today’s  world  demands  freer  trade.  It  has 
granted  unprecedented  power  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  do  what  he  can  to  make  such  trade 
possible. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  which  cleared  the  House 
some  time  ago.  Only  a  few  minor  compro¬ 
mises  are  needed  and  they  will  no  doubt 
be  reached  without  difficulty. 

Growth  of  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  and  its  almost  certain  expansion  as  well 
as  increased  competition  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  made  it  imperative  that  this 
country  get  into  position  to  negotiate  freely 
with  other  countries.  So  the  President  is 
given  broad  power  to  raise  or  to  lower  tariffs 
on  his  own.  The  objective  is,  of  course, 
to  make  it  easier  to  meet  competition  and 
to  stimulate  trade. 

This  approach  offers  a  real  opportunity 
and  challenge  to  American  industry  and  la¬ 
bor.  European  industry  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  automated.  So  has  that  of  Japan. 
Our  position  as  the  world's  top  producer 
is  under  severe  challenge.  In  some  areas 
we  have  been  surpassed.  To  hide  behind 
high  tariff  walls  in  these  circumstances  as 
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some,  including  Congressman  John  Dent,  of 
Westmoreland  County  would  have  us  do, 
would  result  in  the  rest  of  the  world  pulling 
out  ahead  in  industrial  efficiency  and  out¬ 
put. 

It  -  is  plain  that  our  own  producers  will 
have  to  work  harder  to  meet  competition. 
But  they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  widen¬ 
ing  markets  that  economic  growth  is  creat¬ 
ing  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Labor,  too, 
will  have  greater  responsibilities  to  increase 
output  and  keep  down  cost.  Both  are  es¬ 
sential  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully. 
The  new  situation  will  require  much  thought 
and  genuine  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  management  and  labor. 

A  major  reason  for  the  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  success  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  was  the  fact  that  within  its  widespread 
borders  there  were  no  trade  barriers.  Goods 
moved  freely  from  State  to  State.  We  had 
free  trade.  Now  we  are  about  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  same  thing  in  dealing  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  Europe  and 
Japan. 

It  is  an  exciting  challenge.  It  could 
bring  a  new  and  steady  growth  of  prosperity 
in  the  free  world’s  industrial  nations. 

You  will  note  that  reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  this  should  benefit  the 
United  States  because  the  formulas  of 
free  trade  between  the  States  worked  for 
over  150  years.  Such  an  arrangement 
will  work  well  in  a  similar  trade  arrange¬ 
ment  between  nations. 

Of  course,  these  proponents  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  vast  difference  between  States 
in  a  like  economy  and  free  trade  between 
nations  with  unlike  economies. 

In  the  free  trade  area  of  the  United 
States  we  enjoyed  a  competitive  equality 
in  our  laws,  our  currency,  our  labor 
agreements,  our  service  charges,  taxes, 
raw  materials,  shipping  costs,  and  above 
all,  rules  of  behavior  such  as  antitrust 
and  antimonopoly  regulations. 

These  considerations  do  not  obtain  in 
a  free  trade  area  made  up  of  nations 
with  dissimiliar  laws  and  regulations  on 
these  requisites  to  successful  competi¬ 
tion. 

Again  we  are  told  that  this  bill  will 
help  exports.  Exports  of  what?  .Frankly 
the  whole  history  of  our  recent  trade 
agreements  shows  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  exporters  of  raw  materials, 
component  parts  and  the  net  importers 
of  finished  products. 

The  list  of  products  from  leather  to 
lumber  shows  this  to  be  true.  Witness 
after  witness  before  our  committee  on 
the  impact  of  imports  on  U.S.  employ¬ 
ment  in  every  line  of  activity  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  economy 
proves  the  widespread  damage  already 
inflicted  by  the  philosophy  of  unrestrict¬ 
ed  trade  without  regard  to  the  economics 
of  our  national  ability  to  compete  in  a 
world  where  the  normal  flow  of  trade  is 
based  entirely  upon  its  commercial  value. 

Business  Week  carried — September 
22 — carries  further  proof  of  my  conten¬ 
tion  this  bill  will  create  a  monopolistic 
international  cartel  trade  policy  that  will 
not  bring  the  other  nations  up  to  our 
level  but  will  instead  bring  this  Nation 
down  to  the  level  of  other  nations. 


I  quote  from  this  article: 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Japan’s  Ricoh 
Watch  Co.,  this  week,  formed  a  joint  com¬ 
pany  for  the  assembly  of  electric  watches. 
Hamilton  will  make  electric  parts  in  the 
United  States  and  ship  them  to  Japan  for 
assembly.  Ricoh  will  make  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  parts. 

Of  course,  under  our  method  of  trade 
bookkeeping,  we  will  count  the  export  of 
the  electrical  parts  as  a  plus  export  with¬ 
out  considering  the  job  loss  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  manufacturing  of  the 
mechanical  parts.  We  also  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
watches  will  come  back  to  the  United 
States  for  the  consumption  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  How  this  will  help  our 
econ6my  baffles  me. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  cover  the 
so-called  favored-nation  section  of  the 
act. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
when  the  new  interpretation  of  favored 
nations  starts  operating.  This  means 
that  the  so-called  deal  of  50-percent 
cuts  and  total  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
on  some  items  extends  to  all  nations. 
You  can  see  how  we  have  been  duped. 
Why  not  honestly  cut  out  the  so-called 
Common  Market  agreement  and  spell 
out  just  what  this  bill  does.  It  gives 
the  same  treatment  to  all  countries  and 
therefore  we  are  leaving  our  doors  wide 
open  for  nations  not  reciprocating  with 
concessions  to  the  United  States. 

This  morning’s  mail  brings  more  news 
of  the  impact  of  imports. 

I  enclose  at  this  time  two  news  items 
both  affecting  the  economy  of  Lima  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Says  Donora  Victim  of  Foreign  Imports 
(By  Fred  Hevia) 

Describing  the  Donora  plant  as  “the  vic¬ 
tim  of  foreign  competition,”  United  States 
Steel  President  Leslie  B.  Worthington  said 
last  night  that  “our  hope  for  the  future  is 
the  competitive  research  for  bold,  new  ideas.” 

Except  possibly  for  Donora,  Worthington 
saw  “better  days  ahead  for  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Monongahela  Valley.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  “bullish”  about  the  future. 

Speaking  before  the  combined  service  clubs 
of  Homestead,  Duquesne,  West  Mifflin,  Mun- 
hall,  Braddock  and  Lincoln  Place  at  the 
Homestead  Elks  Club,  Worthington  outlined 
steps  taken  by  United  States  Steel  during 
the  past  few  years  to  modernize  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  production  facilities  in  the  area. 

“We  have  made  great  progress  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  vast  po¬ 
tentialities  of  what  I  think  of  as  this  miracle 
metal,”  he  said. 

Reviewing  the  possibilities  for  the  various 
plants  throughout  the  Monongahela  Valley, 
Worthington  had  this  to  say  about  Donora: 

“The  story  of  Donora  once  again  is  the 
story  of  competitive  muscle.  To  put  it  con¬ 
cisely  and  bluntly,  Donora  is  largely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  foreign  competition.” 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Oct.  1,  1962] 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  Miners 

Deprived  of  Jobs  Because  Our  State 

Department  Pampers  British 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Tragic  unemployment  in  distressed  coal 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
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and,  indirectly,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere  could  be 
helped — and  fast — if  our  State  Department 
would  please  talk  cold  turkey  to  our  good 
British  ally. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the  heart¬ 
breaking  districts  could  well  get  the  De¬ 
partment  moving  on  this,  and  so  could  John 
L.  Lewis. 

These  miners  and  their  families  want  a 
future,  not  a  past.  They  want  work,  not  a 
taxpayer’s  dole.  And  now  the  skeleton  of 
the  State  Department’s  massive  inactivity 
walks  out  of  the  closet,  snapping  its  fingers. 

It  takes  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel.  Britain’s  steel  industry  is  flashing 
a  major  SOS  to  the  British  Government  to 
allow  American  coal  to  enter  England.  None 
is  permitted. 

The  British  Government  has  twice  refused 
the  industry’s  formal  petition.  For  Eng¬ 
land’s  coal  mines  remain  nationalized,  and 
the  British  Government  forces  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  to  subsidize  the  Government’s  mines 
by  buying  domestic  coal  at  a  far  higher 
price  than  our  mines  can  deliver  coal  to 
Newcastle. 

Britain  is  living  in  the  past  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  a  past  that  is  dead  but  still  unburied, 
as  if  it  had  somehow  got  itself  involved  in 
one  of  Conan  Doyle’s  stories  of  lost  worlds. 

“Steam,”  said  Emerson,  “is  an  English¬ 
man.”  And  so  it  was.  Low-cost  collieries 
served  British  steelmills  at  home  and 
shipped  British  coal  and  merchandise  over¬ 
seas. 

BRITISH  GOT  HEAD  START 

In  England,  also  liquid  iron  was  first  puri¬ 
fied  of  the  phosphorus  that  make  its  use¬ 
less.  This  added  the  decisive  step  in  the 
march  of  modern  metallurgy  that  gave  Eng¬ 
lish  steel  its  worldwide  headstart  along 
with  cheap  English  coal. 

English-Welsh  coal  seams  are  now  mostly 
thin,  irregular  and  very  deep — some 
squirming  like  offshore  serpents  under  the 
sea.  Much  mechanization  is  impractical 
compared  to  ours  here,  where  some  seams 
are  10  feet— and  more — thick  and  our  sup¬ 
ply  literally  boundless. 

The  Japanese  precipitated  the  latest 
British  SOS.  Japan  is  the  largest  importer 
of  American  coal,  lately  surpassing  Italy. 
The  Japanese  have  signed  large,  steady,  long¬ 
term  contracts  here  that  light  many  a 
miner’s  lamp  in  our  coalfields. 

Seeking  further  competitive  advantage  in 
world  markets  for  Japanese  steel,  they  have 
especially  designed  and  built  enormous  coal¬ 
carrying  vessels,  tailormade  to  exactly  suit 
our  loading  docks,  cranes,  etc. 

The  largest  of  these  special  ships,  the  giant 
Nini,  recently  made  her  maiden  voyage  to 
Newport  News,  Va.  Then  the  new  coal  fleet 
travels  half  around  the  world  and  delivers 
American  coal  to  Osaka  cheaper  than  Eng¬ 
land’s  nationalized  mines  can  dig  coal  that 
lays  at  the  very  gates  of  Britain’s  steelmills. 

ONLY  BRITIAN  DOES  IT 

West  Germany  and  Italy  have  similar  con¬ 
tracts  here.  England  is  the  only  big  mar¬ 
ket  shutting  us  out.  Thus,  by  importing 
great  quantities  of  our  good  coal  at  great 
savings,  Britain’s  rivals  undercut  British  steel 
prices  in  many  world  markets  on  which  the 
island’s  employment  used  to  depend. 

British  industry  and  British  overall  em¬ 
ployment,  as  British  steelmakers  point  out, 
suffer  because  the  British  Government 
spurns  American  coal. 

Certainly,  American  employment  suffers  in 
many  areas  officially  designated  as  distress 
regions,  receiving  relief  from  our  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  the  world  trade  concept  we  cham- 
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pion  gets  a  royal  bounce  through  the  Ironic 
fact  that  British  Industry  itself  is  more 
persistent  in  pressing  this  no-American-cpal 
grievance  against  its  own  London  govern¬ 
ment  than  Washington  is. 

The  new  trade  expansion  bill  will  be 
really  valuable  to  us  only  if  our  officials 
show  new  courage  in  such  matters.  The  bill 
even  carries  a  provision  requiring  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  to  relieve  our  workers  unduly  hurt  by 
imports. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down  our  officials 
can  often  turn  very  weak  in  insisting  other 
nations  take  imports  from  us. 

And  in  this  coal  case,  Washington’s  mas¬ 
sive  inactivity  is  readily  paid  for  by  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers’  relief  to  distressed  areas  in  lieu  of 
firmly  confronting  London  with  the  hard 
fact  that,  after  all,  foreign  trade  may  mean 
painful  home  adjustments  but  that  these 
should  be  a  two-way  street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  at  this  time 
call  to  the  House’s  attention  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  by  foreign  countries  for 
lobbying  activities  in  Congress,  in  the 
press,  and  by  many  front  organizations 
to  pass  the  legislation. 

By  the  same  token  I  will  not  belabor 
the  action  of  House  leaders  in  blocking 
the  opposition  from  all  opportunities  to 
present  its  views  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  go  into  the 
publicly  announced  deals  and  trades 
made  to  pass  the  legislation,  however,  the 
textile  agreements  top  them  all. 

In  this  regard,  I  offer  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  aftermath  of  the  textile  agree¬ 
ments. 

No  nation  can  successfully  prosecute  a 
successful  and  growing  economy  with¬ 
out  protecting  its  cost  of  production,  its 
source  of  revenue,  and  its  incentive  to 
growth. 

Today  the  industry  is  awakening  to 
the  realities  of  life. 

The  Carded  Yarn  Association,  Inc., 

August  10,  1962. 

Good  Faith  Is  at  Stake 
(By  J.  Craig  Smith,  Avondale  Mills, 
Sylacauga,  Ala.) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges, 
Assistant  to  the  President  Meyer  Feldman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hickman 
Price,  Jr.,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  have  repeatedly 
told  our  industry  that  under  the  long-term 
Geneva  arrangement  cotton  textile  imports 
would  be  held  for  3  years  to  what  came  in 
during  the  Government’s  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1961,  and  that  for  the  re¬ 
maining  2  years  of  the  arrangement  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  5  percent  per  year. 
A  rereading  of  the  letter  that  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  wrote  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  dated 
February  26,  1962,  would  bring  any  reason¬ 
able  person  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kennedy  administration  who 
made  statements  to  our  industry  were  speak¬ 
ing  with  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
President. 

During  the  Government’s  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1961,  total  textile  imports 
came  in  equivalent  to  430,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  During  the  first  5  months  of  1962,  the 
equivalent  of  295,000  bales  of  cotton  has  come 
in.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  re¬ 
lentless  tide  of  cotton  textile  imports  con¬ 


tinued  to  rise  during  June  and  July.  If 
imports  continue  at  this  rate,  more  than 
700,000  bales  will  be  imported  during  1962 
instead  of  the  430,000-bale  ceiling  we  were 
promised. 

The  major  reason  for  this  all-time  high 
in  textile  imports  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
windfall  that  comes  to  the  importer  because 
of  the  difference  in  price  paid  for  cotton  by 
the  United  States  mill  and  the  foreign  mill. 
So  long  as  an  extra  profit  of  $42.50  a  bale 
can  be  made  on  cotton  textile  imports,  the 
incentive  to  violate  the  Geneva  arrangement 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  enforce  that 
arrangement.  This  fact  is  apparent  to  any 
thinking  person. 

In  point  four  of  President  Kennedy’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  textile  industry,  he  recognized 
the  need  for  eliminating  or  offsetting  the 
disadvantage  the  United  States  mill  is  in  in 
respect  to  its  raw  material  cost.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1961,  he  asked  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  investigate  whether  or  not  an  8  y2  -cent 
offset  fee  should  be  Imposed  on  textile  im¬ 
ports.  He  asked  for  this  investigation  in 
November  of  1961.  It  is  now  August  3,  1962 
and  no  action  has  been  taken.  This  same 
Tariff  Commission  took  less  than  60  days  to 
determine  that  more  than  two  bales  of  im¬ 
ported  cotton  in  the  form  of  picker  lap  was 
hurtful  to  the  cotton  price  support  program 
and  must  be  stopped.  How  much  longer  is 
needed  to  determine  that  imports  at  the 
rate  of  700,000  bales  are  breaking  the  back 
of  the  American  cotton  industry  and  negat¬ 
ing  the  raw  cotton  price  support  program? 
What  action  does  President  Kennedy  have 
in  mind  to  implement  his  commitments  to 
the  the  cotton  industry? 


The  Carded  Yarn  Association,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  August  8,  1962. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Carded 
Yarn  Association,  meeting  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  today  to  consider  the  problem  created 
by  the  flood  of  imported  yarns  took  note 
of  the  interim  report  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Textile  Advisory  Committee,  as  quoted  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Chairman,  reporting  to  the  President  for  the 
Committee  noted  that  the  Committee, 
“is  as  much  as  ever  concerned  to  press  for¬ 
ward  with  the  full  range  of  measures  pro¬ 
posed  in  your  program  of  May  2,  1961,”  and 
"in  particular,  we  would  wish  to  note  that 
the  differential  in  the  price  of  cotton  pur¬ 
chased  by  domestic  producers  and  the  price 
paid  by  foreign  producers  continues  to  re¬ 
sult  in  severe  import  pressures  on  the 
American  market.” 

Under  present  Government  policies  for¬ 
eign  spinners  buy  American  cotton  8  y2  cents 
per  pound  or  $42.50  per  bale  cheaper  than 
can  American  spinners. 

W.  R.  Austin,  president  of  the  Carded 
Yarn  Association  speaking  for  his  committee, 
said  that  the  impact  of  imports  on  the 
carded  yarn  industry  is  dramatically  illus¬ 
trated  by  published  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  figures  which  show  that  as  of  June  30, 
1962,  19,759,125  pounds  of  carded  yarn  had 
been  imported  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
Short  Term  International  Textile  Agreement 
against  a  12-month  quota  of  9,776,000 
pounds. 

The  executive  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  import  offset  fee  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  restricting  excessive  imports  of 
carded  yarns  and  urges  immediate  and  fa¬ 
vorable  action  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  President. 


The  Carded  Yarn  Association,  Inc. — Pub¬ 
lished  import  figures  through  June  30, 
1962 


Country 

Short-term  Geneva 
agreement  quota  ver¬ 
sus  actual  imports, 
Oct.  1.  1901 ,  through 
June  30, 1962 

Carded 

Combed 

Portugal: 

Quota _ _ 

6, 289, 000 

2, 353, 000 

Imports.  ...  _ _ 

10, 374, 480 

1,  923,  811 

Colombia: 

Quota _ ... 

0 

0 

Imports _ 

2,  295,  732 

94,  295 

Israel: 

Quota... . 

419,  000 

0 

Imports... . . 

1,  543,  310 

169, 119 

Egypt: 

Quota _  _ 

849,  000 
2,  086, 015 

44,000 

Imports . . . 

401,  390 

Mexico: 

Quota _ _ _ 

408,  000 

0 

Imports _ _ _ 

1, 178,  629 

0 

Taiwan: 

Quota... _ _  _ 

0 

0 

Imports _ _ 

1,  000, 000 

0 

France: 

Quota _ 

816, 000 

25, 000 

Imports _ 

733, 678 

4,836 

Spain: 

Quota.  .  _ _ 

1,  427,  000 

123,  000 

Imports _  _.  ._  ..  . 

237, 208 

402,  237 

Switzerland: 

Quota.. . . . 

55,000 

113,000 

Imports- _ _ 

22,095 

181, 047 

Italy: 

Quota . . 

94, 000 

8,000 

Imports.  _ 

176,  433 

320 

United  Kingdom- 

Quota _ 

1,000 

88,000 

Imports . . . 

1,000 

58,  716 

Lebanon: 

Quota _ 

4,000 

0 

Imports _ _ 

50,  809 

0 

Belgium: 

1,000 

Quota . . . . 

2,000 

Imports _ _ —  _ 

200 

17,  546 

Greece: 

Quota - - - 

0 

0 

Imports. . .  . . 

0 

116,  976 

West  Germany: 

2,000 

Quota _ 

1,000 

Imports . . . 

0 

83,826 

East  Germany: 

0 

Quota - - - 

0 

Imports.. . . 

19, 606 

0 

Canada: 

Quota _ 

0 

0 

Imports _ 

33, 930 

0 

All  others: 

Quota  . . . . 

411,  000 

34,000 

Imports . . . 

-  6,000 

2,693 

Total _ 

/  9,776,000 

2,  791,  000 

\19,  759, 125 

3,  456,  812 

[From  Business  Week,  Sept.  22,  1962] 

The  Business  Abroad  Pattern — Cotton 
Trade  Inequity 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  recently  de¬ 
clined  to  impose  an  equalization  fee  on  im¬ 
ported  cotton  textiles,  most  people  scarcely 
noted  the  action.  Few,  in  fact,  recognized 
that  if  the  equalization  fee  had  been  im¬ 
posed  it  would  have  operated  as  an  over¬ 
riding  tariff  of  8  y2  cents  a  pound  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  contained  in  imported  textiles. 

Significance:  The  Commission’s  refusal  to 
impose  such  a  barrier  has  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  implications: 

It  puts  the  administration  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  a  freer 
flow  of  world  trade.  The  equalization  fee 
would  not  only  have  cut  down  foreign  tex¬ 
tile  shipments  to  this  country  but  also  in¬ 
vited  retaliation  against  our  exports.  Even 
now,  our  subsidization  of  cotton  exports 
highlights  a  problem  that  will  loom  large 
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in  future  negotiations  to  reduce  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  This  is  the  fact  that  we  sell  our 
crops  abroad  substantially  cheaper  than  at 
home — a  situation  known  as  dumping  when 
it  involves  manufactured  goods,  and  one  that 
already  is  a  bone  in  the  craw  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  exporters  of  farm  products. 

An  inequity  long  suffered  by  our  textile 
industry  now  must  be  faced  squarely.  This 
is  the  fact  that  foreign  mills  can  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton,  under  the  export  subsidy,  8V2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  domestic  mills 
and  sell  textiles  made  from  this  cheaper 
American  fiber  to  U.S.  consumers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  their  quotas  permit. 

Implicit  offer  of  help:  World  trade  in  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  is  important  not  just  to  our  own 
mills  but  also  to  exporters  in  western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong.  Yet,  by 
implication,  our  domestic  mills  have  been 
given  to  believe  that  they  won’t  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  full  brunt  of  freer  trade.  This 
came  about  (1)  when  the  State  Department 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  system  of 
world  export  quotas  (getting  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  agree  on  limits  beyond  which  they 
would  not  ship  to  us,  among  others) ,  and 
(2)  when  President  Kennedy  asked  the  Tariff 
Commission  if  an  8]/2 -cent  equalization  fee 
should  not  be  slapped  on  textile  imports. 

That  is  is  unfair  for  domestic  mills  to  be 
forced  to  pay  the  full  supported  farm  price 
for  cotton  is  obvious.  But  the  equalization 
fee  would  have  been  a  halfway  measure  at 
best;  it  would  have  equalized  the  position  of 
our  mills  within  the  United  States  but  it 
would  not  have  helped  them  to  recapture 
traditional  export  markets.  This  is  quite 
aside  from  its  burden  on  the  flow  of  trade. 

Now  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  spiked 
the  equalization  fee,  what  next?  That,  in 
effect,  is  what  the  President  asked  as  he 
tossed  the  problem  to  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  with  instructions  to  figure  out 
some  method  of  ending  the  inequity  that  is 
visited  on  American  textile  mills. 

Possible  solutions:  One  clean  solution 
would  be  to  junk  the  price  supports  for  cot¬ 
ton  on  which  the  two-price  sales  policy  rests. 
Then  everyone  would  pay  the  same — but 
U.S.  cotton  planters  obviously  would  get  less 
Tor  their  output. 

Or  we  could  adopt  a  one-price  system  and 
continue  to  pay  farmers  8 y2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  their  cotton  will  bring  in  world 
markets.  This  amounts  to  a  small  matter 
of  a  bit  more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
14  million  bales  of  U.S.  cotton  that  will  be 
used  in  the  12  months  to  next  July  31. 

Or  we  could  let  cotton  seek  its  own  market 
level — again  a  one-price  plan  for  all  comers — 
and  give  cotton  farmers  an  “income  adjust¬ 
ment’’  payment. 

These,  and  variants,  presumably  will  be 
considered.  The  most  logical  solution,  of 
course,  is  the  first,  but  it  will  have  little 
political  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  small  but 
ominous  incident  occurred  in  France 
that  should  show  the  direction  of  the 
winds  that  will  fill  the  sails  of  the  free 
trade  proponents  of  the  nations  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  run  away 
from  their  moral  obligations  to  their 
workers,  their  communities,  and  above 
all,  their  nation. 

[From  Business  Week,  Sept.  22,  1962] 
Freedom  To  Fee  in  France — Government 
Officials  Privately  Discount  Minister's 
Blast  at  GM  and  Remington  Rand  for 
Announced  Layoffs,  Claim  Statement 
Was  for  Domestic  Consumption 
U.S.  companies  with  plants  in  France  were 
discreetly  reassured  this  week  that  the  French 
Government  did  not  mean  precisely  what  it 
seemed  to  say  when  it  denounced  2  U.S. 
manufacturers  for  planning  to  lay  off  1,000 


workers.  Government  officials  indicated, 
hastily  and  off  the  record,  that  "domestic 
considerations’’  had  prompted  the  statement, 
and  that  France’s  attitude  toward  U.S.  in¬ 
vestment  remains  as  friendly  as  ever. 

The  French  Minister  of  Industry,  Michel 
Maurice-Bokanowski,  had  responded  to  layoff 
notices  by  General  Motors  and  Remington 
Rand  with  the  statement  that  he  would  not 
permit  “certain  isolated  enterprises  to  prac¬ 
tice  an  irresponsible  policy  that  does  not 
respect  the  social  contract  linking  a  finan¬ 
cially  powerful  enterprise  to  the  labor  it 
employs.” 

Considerations:  U.S.  companies  immedi¬ 
ately  wondered  if  this  presaged  stiffer  con¬ 
trols  over  their  French  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  their  freedom  to  cut  work  force  as 
business  conditions  changed.  In  their  hope¬ 
fully  tranquilizing  disclaimer,  French  offi¬ 
cials  cited  the  following  domestic  consider¬ 
ations  : 

A  widespread  French  belief  in  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  something  close  to  a  religion.  In 
this  view,  layoffs  of  any  size  are  heresy. 

The  bad  timing  of  the  General  Motors 
and  Remington  Rand  announcements,  which 
were  issued  just  as  Government  officials  were 
sitting  down  with  union  and  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  talk  wage  policy  matters. 

With  these  facts  of  political  life  confront¬ 
ing  it,  the  French  Government  decided  it 
had  no  choice  but  to  issue  the  unusual  min¬ 
isterial  denunciation. 

Justified:  Both  U.S.  companies  feel  they 
have  a  good  justification  for  their  action. 
They  describe  the  layoffs  as  a  simple  reaction 
to  new  conditions  brought  about  by  France’s 
involvement  in  the  Common  Market.  They 
say  that  French  companies  are  undergoing 
the  same  process  but  that — understand¬ 
ably  U.S. -owned  outfits  are  more  open  to 
criticism. 

Remington,  which  employed  some  1,200 
workers  in  a  typewriter  plant  in  Lyons,  is 
concentrating  its  European  typewriter  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  more  modern  plant  in  Holland. 
It  intends  to  keep  its  French  factory  work¬ 
ing  on  other  types  of  office  equipment,  but 
will  need  300  fewer  employees.  Remington 
officials  point  out  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  300  laid-off  workers  have  been  relo¬ 
cated. 

Privately,  the  officials  complain  that  the 
French  Government  is  itself  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decision  to  shift  to  the  more 
efficient  Dutch  operation.  A  big  buyer  of 
typewriters,  the  government  has  recently 
been  buying  the  cheaper  West  German 
models. 

Hard  hit:  General  Motors,  which  employs 
some  3,100  workers  in  its  Paris  refrigerator 
plant,  wants  to  let  go  about  680  employees. 
Like  most  refrigerator  producers  in  France, 
it  has  been  hard  hit  by  imports  of  cheaper 
Italian  units.  GM  officials  say  its  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  new  market  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  producers,  but 
that — as  France’s  leading  refrigerator  com¬ 
pany — it  draws  more  attention  than  its 
smaller  competitors. 

They  also  note  that  GM,  almost  single- 
handedly  and  in  the  face  of  considerable 
French  skepticism,  successfully  established 
the  refrigerator  industry  in  France  after 
World  War  II. 

Equal  treatment:  Actually,  as  a  member 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development  (OECD),  France  is 
obliged  to  treat  all  OECD  members — includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States — on  an  equal  basis. 
Then,  too,  the  French  are  still  extremely 
anxious  to  attract  U.S.  direct  investment 
rather  than  see  such  investment  go  else¬ 
where  in  Western  Europe. 

For  all  these  reasons,  U.S.  business  circles 
in  Paris  calmed  down  quickly  after  the  GM- 
Remington  affair.  In  fact,  no  one  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  Maurice-Bokanowski  warmly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  guest  of  honor 
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at  the  annual  fall  dinner  given  by  the  Paris 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
legislation,  its  contents,  its  implications 
and  possible  effects  upon  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  the  following  statement 
appeared : 

Our  city  depends  on  labor  for  its  economic 
existence.  The  bulk  of  the  breadwinners 
in  this  district  tend  blast  furnaces,  mine 
coal,  mold  glass,  participate  in  occupations 
which  are  dependent  on  these  industries. 

We  are  not  an  area  of  white-collar 
workers.  We  do  not  have  the  broad  harbors 
of  the  coastal  cities,  nor  do  tourists  flock 
to  see  the  sights  of  our  town. 

Without  heavy  industry,  Pittsburgh  as  a 
bustling  metropolis  would  cease  to  exist. 

But  we  are  in  the  precarious  position 
where  most  of  those  employed  derive  their 
income  from  industries  that  today  are 
threatened  with  increased  competition  and 
higher  costs. 

This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  national 
problem  we  face  when  we  discuss  jobs 
and  trade.  As  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  you  can  understand  why  I  am  so 
disturbed  over  the  publicly  announced 
statements  by  officials  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  certain  industries  are  expend¬ 
able  and  must  be  sacrificed  to  what 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  will-of- 
the-wisp  of  foreign  trade. 

Let  me  assure  all  of  you  of  my  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world  as 
well  as  my  country,  and  my  congression¬ 
al  district.  I  am  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever 
been,  an  opponent  of  free  trade  as  such. 
I  am  for  as  much  free  trade  as  we  can 
afford. 

I  have  found  that  when  you  scratch 
a  free  trader,  he  bleeds  like  a  protec¬ 
tionist. 

Recently— dated  Feb  mar  y  16,  1962 — 
I  received  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  a 
report  on  progress  to  date  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  meat  of  the  report  as 
contained  in  the  last  three  pages. 

The  statistics  cited  show  11  distressed 
areas  receiving  aid  amounting  to  $2,- 
900,000.  Added  to  this  there  was  $6  mil¬ 
lion  of  local  and  private  funds  for  a  total 
of  $8,900,000. 

Jobs  that  are  expected  to  be  created 
number  3,600.  Simple  arithmetic  shows 
that  we  would  require  about  $11  billion 
to  retrain  the  unemployed  workers  now 
on  the  list.  No  one  can  estimate  how 
many  more  will  be  unemployed  by  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report. 

This  is  not  condemnation  or  criti¬ 
cism.  I  just  refer  to  it  as  a  subject 
related  to  the  new  trade  act,  H.R.  9900. 
We  are  asked  to  support  H.R.  9900,  as 
written — and  yet,  we  are  told  more  un¬ 
employment  will  be  created  by  this  leg¬ 
islation.  We  are  told  more  industries 
will  be  put  out  of  operation.  We  are 
told  that  the  Trade  Adjustments  Act  will 
provide  aid,  subsidies,  and  loans,  plus 
retraining  for  displaced  workers. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the  jobs 
we  have  and  charge  “diplomacy”  up  to 
general  taxation  rather  than  to  jobs  and 
wages,  industry  and  profits?  I  find  that 
we  can  believe  that  part  of  the  propo- 
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nents’  statements  that  claim  we  will  close 
plants  and  curtail  productions,  reduce 
jobs  and  job  opportunities  if  we  pass  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  dying  flat  glass  industry  was  given 
a  new  lease  on  life  when  the  President 
raised  protective  tariffs.  Incidentally, 
this  puts  the  rate  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rates  prior  to  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trades  Agreements.  For  this, 
the  President  will  be  commended  by  the 
glass  industries,  but  I  wager  the  Belgians 
and  other  exporters  will  condemn  and 
threaten  our  Government  with  embar¬ 
goes  and  reprisals.  In  trying  to  save  our 
glass  industry  we  may  well  lose  all  the 
so-called  diplomatic  gains  for  which  we 
sacrificed  our  industry. 

Whether  there  is  any  significance  in 
the  President’s  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  other  than  the  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  purpose:  giving  Japan  and 
Belgium  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
economies,  time  alone  can  tell  us. 

The  Tariff  Commission  made  these 
recommendations  almost  a  year  ago.  It 
would  seem  that  the  trading  countries 
would  have  had  a  sufficient  time  to  have 
at  least  prepared  for  an  eventual  in¬ 
creased  tariff.  This  again  points  up  the 
seriousness  of  making  trade  agreements 
based  upon  the  changing  demands  of 
diplomacy,  disregarding  the  econmics 
and  the  affect  upon  our  job  economy. 

About  a  year  ago  our  community  had 
notice  of  the  closing  of  the  Malleable 
Iron  Division  of  the  Walworth  Co., 
Greensburg,  Pa.  We  received  this  news 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern.  Our  area 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  below  par  and 
jobs  are  at  a  premium. 

Statements  from  employees,  as  well  as 
management,  of  Walworth  Co.  said 
that  competition  from  imports  made 
it  impossible  and  uneconomical  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  this  production  facility.  Mr. 
Edward  Riffle,  President  of  Walworth 
Local  Union  No.  1275,  Greensburg,  Pa., 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  main  reason  for  closing  is  foreign  im¬ 
ports  coming  into  this  country  and  being 
sold  for  less  money  than  the  Walworth  Co. 
can  start  to  produce  the  product.  This 
has  forced  them  out  of  business  and  has 
caused  the  layoff  of  approximately  400  em¬ 
ployees.  We  think  that  you.  Congressman 
Dent,  can  help  to  have  this  difficulty  over¬ 
come  by  higher  tariff  on  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Please  give  this  matter  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  and  do  something  to  take 
care  of  this  problem. 

Correspondence  from  Labor  Union 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Mr. 
James  J.  Chinnici,  said: 

Walworth  Co.  supplied  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  Nautilus,  with  fittings  and 
products.  Now  they  are  going  out  of  malle¬ 
able  fitting  business.  By  the  end  of  June, 
600  people  will  be  left  jobless.  Cite  this 
as  only  one  example  of  what  is  happening 
all  over  this  State,  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  foreign  competition 
is  responsible  for  a  great  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  great  Nation  being  jobless  to¬ 
day.  Jobless  numbers  are  increasing  and 
the  economic  level  of  our  Nation  is  rapidly 
declining.  This  has  to  stop  and  stop  soon. 
I  beg  you  to  look  into  this  situation.  Do 
what  you  can  to  correct  it.  I  believe  that 
the  tariff  on  imports  to  this  country  should 
be  raised  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The 
die  is  cast.  We  place  in  your  hands  the 
responsibility  of  correcting  this  situation. 


You  can  see  why  some  of  us  are  put 
in  the  position  of  being  the  Devil’s 
Advocate  on  any  proposal  that  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  citizens,  further 
depreciate  their  job  opportunities. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  wire  from  R. 
A.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Greater 
Greensburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  I  quote: 

Westinghouse  atomic  reactor  plant  in 
Waltz  Mills  closes  March  25.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  people  most  highly  skilled  in 
this  type  of  work  to  be  let  out. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  a  genera¬ 
tion  and  a  half  of  steady  employment. 
Highly  skilled  nuclear  plant  workers  ask 
what  they  will  be  retrained  for  under 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  I  do  not  feel 
that  aid  in  the  future  will  do  any  more 
good  than  closing  the  barn  door  after  the 
cows  get  out.  These  matters  are  very 
serious  to  those  of  us  in  close  contact 
with  our  people. 

Approximately  600  primary  jobs  are 
at  stake.  According  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  statistics,  600  jobs  lost  to  this 
community  means  the  loss  of  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  24  retail  establish¬ 
ments;  loss  of  $2,160,000,  in  retail  sales; 
loss  of  the  use  of  642  automobiles;  1,044 
additional  workers  will  lose  their  jobs; 
the  loss  of  $3,540,000  in  personal  income; 
bank  deposits  will  lose  an  additional  net 
account  of  $1,940,000,  and  the  sustaining 
revenue  for  1,776  persons  will  be  taken 
from  the  community.  These  figures  are 
statistical  data  provided  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  on  the  affect  of  a  job  loss 
in  any  community. 

My  district  is  a  distressed  area.  We 
have  gone  through  the  economic 
depreciation  of  our  coal  industry  be¬ 
cause  of  imports  of  residual  oil.  Our 
aluminum  houseware  goods  have  been 
carrying  the  brunt  of  reduced  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  imports.  Our  tool  steel 
industry  is  challenged  by  unfair  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad.  The  handmade 
glass  industry  has  been  told  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pendable.  The  relief  being  given  by  the 
President  to  the  flat  glass  industry  will 
require  the  passage  of  time  to  regain 
the  markets  lost  because  of  the  imports 
of  glass. 

In  every  field,  in  every  effort,  in  every 
area,  the  unrestricted,  unbalanced  ap¬ 
plication  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
caused  unemployment,  depreciated  in¬ 
vestments,  curtailment  of  production, 
and  increased  relief  rolls.  All  of  us 
want  free  trade,  and  we  should  have  it 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  it. 

Any  trade  that  benefits  one  group, 
and  injures  another,  is  not  equitable 
and  cannot  be  justified  either  from  the 
base  of  economics,  diplomacy,  or  polit¬ 
ical  expediency. 

I  stand  ready  to  vote  as  I  have  in  the 
past  for  all  remedial  legislation  to  help 
our  economy,  but  I  see  little  purpose  in 
continuing  to  vote  for  injuries  that  are 
self-inflicted. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  for 
these  displaced  workers.  We  want  to 
help — this  I  am  sure  of. 

Many  are  too  old,  and  will  end  up  on 
relief  rolls.  This  condition  cannot  be 
tolerated.  It  is  not  the  exception,  it  is 
becoming  the  rule  in  our  economy,  to 
have  production  facilities  closed  because 
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of  unfair  competition  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

Reports  from  my  home  State  that  the 
announcement  of  the  President’s  tariff 
increase  for  glass  created  the  highest 
community  enthusiasm  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war. 

Facts  and  testimony  presented  before 
my  Committee  on  Imports  show  that 
hundreds  of  industries  and  individual 
plants  are  in  the  same  precarious  eco¬ 
nomic  position. 

Alone  there  is  not  much  I  can  do. 
With  your  reevaluation  of  the  trade  po¬ 
sition,  hope  can  be  given  to  these  dis¬ 
couraged  workers  that  their  Government 
considers  their  welfare  paramount  and 
that  no  injustices  will  be  done  by  legis¬ 
lation  to  create  further  injury.  The  loss 
of  these  470  direct  employees  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  fig¬ 
ures,  loss  to  the  community  of  the  sus¬ 
taining  income. 

Before  pursuing  this  phase  any  fur¬ 
ther,  let  us  see  how  much  our  distressed 
areas  and  distressed  businesses  can  ex¬ 
pect  by  way  of  help  from  the  Govex-n- 
ment  agencies  set  up  for  this  purpose : 

March  10,  1962. 

In  re  LG144,013-Pgh-SBA. 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  extend  our  grateful  thanks  for  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  attempting  to  gain  for  us  a  Small 
Business  Administration  loan.  As  a  life¬ 
long  Democrat  who  has  always  believed 
there  was  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  our  land,  in  that 
the  Democratic  Party  seemed  more  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  little  man,  it  gladdened  my 
heart  to  find  that  at  least  the  elected  offi¬ 
cials  do  follow  this  philosophy.  You  and 
your  entire  staff  give  us  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  was  heartwarming  to  find  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Office  so  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  constituent.  I  consider  it  a  tragic  dis¬ 
illusionment  to  find  the  agencies  of  our 
present  Administration  do  not  follow  the 
philosophies  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  nation  is  striving  for  26,000  new  jobs 
a  week  according  to  the  President.  Today 
we  laid  off  14  people.  We  have  already 
closed  the  doors  in  one  of  our  locations. 
The  18  teachers  who  use  our  studio  facili¬ 
ties  must  be  notified  that  this  67-year-old 
institution  is  closing  down;  300  music  stu¬ 
dents  must  look  elsewhere  for  their  lessons. 
The  luncheonette  next  door  will  no  doubt 
close  down  because  of  the  loss  of  our  trade. 
The  Pittsburgh  area  is  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  According  to  a  recent  radio  report 
the  unemployment  rate  is  nearly  20  percent 
in  the  soft  coal  areas  and  about  12  percent  in 
the  steel  regions.  Healthy,  able  and  willing 
men  are  idle  and  subsisting  on  surplus  food. 
This  area  is  in  need  of  real  and  substan¬ 
tial  help.  It  is  a  tragic  wrong  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  grossing  $700,000;  the  seventh  largest 
Wurlitzer  organ  dealer  in  the  country  can¬ 
not  obtain  $75,000  from  the  Government  in 
a  period  of  adversity.  This  is  so  in  spite 
of  sufficient  collateral,  and  a  proven  record 
of  ability  to  repay  monthly  sums  very  sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess  of  the  required  monthly 
payment  under  the  SBA  loan  requested. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  arguments  why  a 
loan  should  not  be  granted  to  any  applicant 
for  the  aid  of  the  SBA.  After  all,  first, 
one  must  be  turned  down  by  the  local  banks. 
It  would  take  some  courage  to  make  any 
SBA  loan  requested.  But  isn’t  it  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  SBA  to  provide  a  source  of  money 
to  worthwhile  concerns  who  are  making 
valuable  contributions  to  their  area  and  do 
have  an  ability  to  repay.  My  creditors 
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showed  courage  and  postponed  some  of  their 
debt  to  the  amount  of  $24,000  for  2  years. 

Yes,  my  creditors  demonstrated  their  con¬ 
fidence  In  us  and  I  venture  to  say  most  of 
them  are  Republicans. 

Our  SBA  loan  has  been  refused  on  exactly 
the  same  grounds  one  would  expect  from 
a  moss-backed  conservative  of  the  “Marcus 
Hanna  School.”  It  Is  my  considered  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  SBA  Is  using  the  same 
standards  of  loan  requirements  as  a  banker 
in  the  days  of  the  Hoover  administration. 
It  is  clear  that  the  SBA  is  failing  to  serve 
its  purpose  of  aiding  the  small  businessman 
who  cannot  obtain  necessary  money  through 
conventional  channels. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  agency 
of  our  Democratic  administration  has 
handed  a  death  sentence  to  a  family  com¬ 
pany  with  a  57-year  history  of  never  missing 
a  payroll.  A  57-year-old  company  that  has 
always  paid  its  bills  (no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  has  been  at  times.)  A  57-year-old 
company  whose  tax  contribution  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  alone,  has  been  many,  many 
times  in  excess  of  the  loan  requested.  It 
would  seem  that  even  enlightened  self- 
interest  would  recommend  the  SBA  the  risk 
be  taken  to  preserve  this  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  this  area  are  loyal  Americans 
and  a  vast  majority  are  Democrats.  We  have 
borne  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  that 
has  virtually  confiscated  the  fruits  of  4 
months’  labor,  each  year,  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  principles  our  Government 
represented.  We  have  seen  the  Marshall 
plan  rebuild  our  competitors  with  our 
money.  We  have  seen  the  over  $180  million 
handed  out  to  the  Arabs  in  the  OF.  camps 
of  Trans- Jordan  (I  wonder  if  they  were  able 
to  show  past  earning  power  and  the  proper 
debt-to-equity  ratio?).  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  very  people  who  have  support¬ 
ed  our  Government  and  made  these  inter¬ 
national  grand  gestures  possible  are  to  be 
denied  aid  in  their  time  of  need. 

In  the  word  of  our  Democratic  mayor,  Mr. 
Edward  Zaleski,  when  speaking  to  the  SBA 
loan  officer,  “New  Kensington  cannot  afford 
to  lose  Cooper  Bros.  It  would  be  a  critical 
blow  to  the  morale  of  our  city  at  a  time 
when  the  people  have  had  their  confidence 
shaken  for  the  future.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  help  them  over  this  difficult  period."  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  New  Frontier 
and  our  Democratic  administration  that  they 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  respond  to  this 
challenge. 

Your  kind  cooperation  has  been  appreci¬ 
ated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cooper  Bros.,  Inc. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  put  this  letter 
into  the  Record  at  this  time.  Frankly, 
it  is  because  the  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  just  recently, 
made  a  long  and  appealing  statement  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

I  figure  it  is  time  to  let  him  and  the 
committee  know  that  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
as  written,  he  can  get  a  lot  more  rejection 
slips  ready. 

COMMON  MARKET 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  a  speech  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  January  23,  1962,  said  the 
Common  Market  is  our  only  choice  if  the 
U.S.  economy  is  to  continue  to  grow.  He 
called  it  a  moral  duty,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Morals  in  international  trade  are 
like  friendships  in  a  poker  game.  They 
only  count  if  you  have  the  winning  hand. 

Many  important  Americans,  in  and  out 
of  Government,  have  called  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  a  threat  and  have  predicted 
the  doom  of  the  U.S.  economy  unless  we 
court  and  marry  the  European  countries, 


without  delay.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
union  would  be  a  shotgun  wedding. 

I  feel  that  if  the  American  people  lose 
their  sense  of  balance  in  this  instance,  it 
will  be  the  most  tragic  mistake  in  our 
entire  history.  After  a  proper  time 
spent  courting,  the  day  may  come  when  a 
marriage  between  our  economies  may 
have  a  chance  of  fruitful  union. 

In  the  main,  you  will  note  that  the 
promoters — and  I  use  the  word  in  its  full 
meaning — are  those  amongst  us  who  are 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  salesmen,  exporters,  importers, 
politicians,  State  Department  and  other 
civil  service  employees,  foreign  agents 
and  representatives,  public  relations 
firms,  lawyers,  investors,  manufacturers, 
and  oil  companies  with  international 
holdings  and  interests,  dreamers,  econo¬ 
mists — especially  the  politically  favored 
ones — international  bankers,  labor  econ¬ 
omists,  and  international  leaders  in  some 
of  the  organizations,  a  few  who  never 
question  a  party  policy,  a  few  who  have 
ambitions  they  believe  will  be  best  served 
by  going  along,  and,  finally — those 
amongst  us  who  “get  consideration”  for 
certain  products  or  industries  affecting 
their  own  districts  and  States.  In  the 
final  analysis,  this  last  group — the 
elected  Members  of  Congress — particu¬ 
larly,  are  the  ones  who  must  assume  the 
full  responsibility  for  whatever  program 
this  Nation  adopts  in  the  field  of  trade 
and  Common  Market  commitments. 

I  disagree  with  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  when  they  use  the  Common  Market 
as  the  bogeyman  for  scaring  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  into  a  move  that  can  well 
destroy  our  basic  concept  of  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  government.  I  do  not  consider  the 
Common  Market  a  bogeyman,  a  Frank¬ 
enstein,  or  a  commercial  threat.  It  was 
conceived  and  brought  into  being  by  our 
own  State  Department  as  a  buffer  area — 
economically,  militarily,  and  diplomati¬ 
cally — as  a  tool  in  the  cold  war  strategy. 
In  these  areas,  it  fulfills  its  promise. 

One  of  its  chief  architects  is  now  an 
official  of  our  Government  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  present  plans  for  a  new 
trade  program  and  the  Common  Market. 
We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duties  if  we 
failed  to  properly  consider  the  grave 
consequences  of  basing  our  action  on 
H.R.  9900  without  dispelling  the  distorted 
picture  of  the  Common  Market  presented 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people  by 
the  aforementioned  group,  as  well  as 
some  few  Americans  who,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  are  sincere 
free  traders. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  partial  list  of  the  participants  in  the 
U.S.  Trade  Policy  Conference.  Even  a 
casual  examination  will  verify  my  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  interests  of  the  main  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  : 

Conferences  for  Corporation  Executives, 

U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  Sponsored  by 

the  School  of  Advanced  International 

Studies — Johns  Hopkins  University, 

March  6  and  7,  1962,  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Participants:  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.: 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.;  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States;  the  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank;  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy:  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  the  European  Community;  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston;  Ford  Motor  Co.;  the  Gilette 


Co.;  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.;  Individuals — 
Christian  Herter  and  several  others;  Institute 
for  International  Development;  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines;  International 
Federation  of  Petroleum  Workers;  Interna¬ 
tional  General  Electric  Co.;  International 
Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp.;  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.;  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  International, 
S.A.;  Pan  American  World  Airways;  Pfizer 
International  Inc.;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Corp.;  Societe  D’  Information 
Financiere  et  Industrielle,  Inc.;  Sverdrup  & 
Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc.;  Underwood  Corp.; 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America;  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council;  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

U.S.  Government:  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Department  of  the  Army;  Department 
of  Commerce;  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 
Department  of  Defense;  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  Foreign  Service  Institute;  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces;  Department  of 
Labor;  Library  of  Congress;  National  War 
College;  Department  of  State;  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  generation 
of  Americans  is  faced  with  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  economic  decision  of  our  history 
since  the  historic  session  of  Congress  in 
1828.  History  tells  us  that  it  was  during 
this  session  that  our  young  Nation  faced 
the  momentous  decision  between  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  protective  tariff  policy  borne 
out  of  the  War  of  1812,  or  going  back  to 
the  free  trade  policies  of  Adam  Smith 
and  his  “Wealth  of  Nations.” 

History  also  records  that  the  great 
Americans  of  that  day  led  by  Daniel 
Webster,  the  arch  enemy  of  protection¬ 
ism,  shifted  their  votes  and  voices  from 
free  trade  and  carried  the  day  for  the 
future  greatness  of  America.  We  are 
told  that  this  was  yesteryear,  and  we 
now  live  in  a  new  world. 

Every  generation  has  been  compelled 
to  face  a  new  world.  It  is  our  turn, 
and  looking  forward  requires  quite  a  bit 
of  looking  backward  to  see  where  we  are 
heading.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  put 
it,  “We  have  to  back  up  straight  ahead.” 
You  can  plan  the  future,  but  you  can 
not  change  the  past. 

TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY  ON  TRADE 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been 
bombarded  with  statements  on  why  we 
must  lower  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on 
imports  and  why  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  some  American  industries  will 
be  sacrificed  to  permit  imports  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  In  support  of  this  plea 
for  unlimited  and  unrestricted  power,  the 
advocates  contend  that  our  exports  ex¬ 
ceed  our  imports  by  over  $5  billion  and 
we  must  import  more  if  we  wish  to 
continue  to  export.  If  we  were  selling 
more  than  we  are  buying,  why  would 
we  have  a  deficit  of  over  $2!/2  billion  in 
our  balance  of  payments  for  1961? 

The  whole  story  is  not  told  by  this 
statement  of  $5  billion  of  excess  exports 
as  you  are  not  informed  that  this  excess 
consists  of  over  $1  billion  in  military  sup¬ 
plies,  over  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  agricultural  products  exchanged 
for  soft  currencies,  $200  million  of  ICA 
purchases,  another  billion  dollars  of  sub¬ 
sidized  agricultural  exports  and  addi¬ 
tional  sums  for  subsidies  on  cotton,  and 
so  forth.  In  addition,  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  one -half  billion  dollars  it  costs  our 
Treasury  to  subsidize  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports.  Adding  all  of  these  figures  to- 
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gether  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  no 
excess  of  exports  over  actual  dollar  im¬ 
ports.  Therefore,  we  do  not  need  to  im¬ 
port  more  in  order  to  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade.  We  might  consider  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  subsidized  and  giveaway 
exports. 

Another  untold  story  is  that  the  im¬ 
port  figures  are  given  in  foreign  origin 
value  and  do  not  represent  equal  pur¬ 
chases  at  prices  which  would  be  required 
by  American  producers.  We  therefore 
export  at  one  value,  and  import  at 
another  value.  In  this  process  we  export 
fewer  items  and  receive  tremendous 
quantities  in  return. 

A  third  untold  fact  is  the  statements 
relative  to  the  number  of  people  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  foreign  trade. 
You  have  not  been  told  that  among 
those  directly  affected  are  workers  who 
work  the  greater  percentage  of  their 
time  in  producing  domestic  products,  and 
you  are  also  not  told  that  included  in 
those  indirectly  affected  is  your  grocer, 
your  banker,  your  lawyer,  and  even  social 
service  workers,  all  of  whom  would  hold 
their  positions  and  do  their  work  even  if 
there  were  no  imports.  How  little  this 
group  is  affected  can  be  illustrated  by 
asking  your  grocer  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  close  down  if  he  had 
to  stop  selling  coffee. 

The  question  which  is  avoided  and 
unanswered  in  this  propaganda  is  how 
many  American  workers  have  been  af¬ 
fected  and  how  many  may  be  affected 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  answer  sim¬ 
ply  because  no  money  is  available  for 
an  item-by-item,  industry-by-industry, 
job-for-job,  payroll-by-payroll  study. 
Nothing  less  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
I  ought  to  know.  I  have  been  working, 
holding  hearings,  reading  hundreds  of 
briefs — trying  to  come  up  with  answers 
on  how  many  jobs  are  displaced  by  im¬ 
ports.  One  point  stands  out  clear — clear 
enough  for  all  to  see — for  every  $1  spent 
to  find  out  how  many  jobs  are  lost,  $1,000 
is  spent  to  show  how  many  jobs  we  gain. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  American  Congress  and,  in  turn,  the 
American  people,  is  the  lack  of  press, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  of  the  other 
side  of  the  free  trade  versus  protection 
policies  for  American  jobs  and  industry. 
One  thing  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  is  that  for  every  word  given 
to  the  so-called  protection  group,  whole 
pages  are  being  given  to  the  free  trade 
group.  Local  newspapers,  commonly 
known  as  hometown  papers,  are  doing 
the  only  good  job  of  reporting  this  issue 
up  to  date. 

In  1958,  I  made  a  public  prediction. 
I  said  then  and  repeat  now,  “every  in¬ 
dustry  that  expands  overseas  will  become 
pro-free  trade  as  soon  as  the  foreign 
profits  start  rolling  in.”  I  have  searched 
every  scrap  of  writing  I  can  find ;  I  have 
visited  as  many  countries  as  physically 
possible;  I  have  tried  to  give  American 
industries  and  workers  an  opportunity 
to  give  their  story  to  my  committee.  I 
have  talked  to  every  person  interested 
in  the  subject  of  trade  and  I  have  not 
found  one  person,  or  nation  in  the  whole 
world,  that  does  not  protect  its  payrolls, 
its  industries,  its  minerals,  and  is  agri¬ 
culture. 

While  we  are  talking  more  free  trade, 
reducing  our  already  low  tariffs,  we  find 


that  every  other  nation,  either  individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively — Common  Market — 
is  reducing  internal  barriers,  but  in¬ 
creasing  external  barriers.  How  else  can 
the  Common  Market  succeed?  Can  the 
member  countries  allow  goods  to  come  in 
below  their  cost  of  production  and  still 
prosper?  They  cannot,  anymore  than 
we  can. 

We  found  this  out  in  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history  and  because  we  learned 
our  lesson  in  trade  economics,  early  and 
well,  we  created  in  this  country  what  is 
now  being  heralded  as  a  miracle  in  the 
Common  Market,  we  created  the  largest, 
most  profitable  market  in  the  world. 
Every  time  in  our  history,  when  tariffs 
went  below  20  percent  on  imports,  we 
ran  into  serious  trouble.  Our  first  de¬ 
pression  followed  the  tariff-cutting  pro¬ 
gram  of  1832.  Although  the  Congress 
proposed  a  cut  in  tariff  rates  from  45 
to  20  percent  we  never  made  it. 
By  the  time  we  reached  30  percent  we 
were  in  the  grips  of  a  recession  that 
forced  a  revision  of  plans  and  upped  the 
tariffs  again  to  the  1832  level. 

Maybe  tariffs  are  not  the  answer,  but 
it  is  historical  that  every  time  we  cut 
tariffs  we  had  a  recession.  We  are  told 
that  protectionism  is  a  bad  word  and 
worse,  a  bad  national  policy.  If  this  is  so, 
why  do  we  have  immigration  laws?  Why 
do  we  bar  peoples,  and  yet  we  do  not 
bar  the  products  they  make?  How  much 
difference  is  there  between  a  foreigner 
coming  to  the  United  States  and  taking 
your  job,  or  staying  home  and  sending 
to  America  the  products  you  produce? 
In  either  case,  you  lose  your  job. 

It  is  a  peculiar  twist  of  mental  ma¬ 
neuvering  by  some  persons  that  see  logic 
in  restricting  the  importation  of 
teachers,  newspapermen,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  professionals,  and  the  peoples  of 
nations.  The  same  persons  see  no  harm 
in  flooding  the  market  with  the  foreign 
products  of  steelworkers,  auto  makers, 
and  other  production  workers. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
South,  the  West  and  other  areas  that 
enjoy  protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and/or  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  to  protect  their  costs  of 
production,  join  in  the  anvil  chorus 
against  Members  who  have  plants  shut 
down,  workers  displaced  by  imports  of 
low-priced  foreign  articles.  Let  us  see 
what  our  friends  and  neighbors  are  doing 
and  then  decide  whether  protectionism 
is  a  bad  word,  or  a  bad  policy  for  a 
nation  and  its  peoples. 

Canada  has  a  “Made  in  Canada”  rule 
for  customs  that  openly  espouses  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  policy.  When  any  item  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Canada  and  reaches  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  that  product  in  Canada,  the 
Custom’s  Office  raises  the  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ports  for  the  practical  and  simple  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  its  industry. 

They  thus  allow  it  to  grow  without 
competition  from  imports  that  can  un¬ 
dersell  the  local  product  and  it  does  not 
matter  where  the  products  come  from, 
the  United  States,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
or  the  Common  Market. 

In  this  past  year — 1961 — 57  such  rul¬ 
ings  increasing  tariffs  were  quietly  put 
into  effect.  The  latest  increased  tariffs 
were  put  on  tires,  electric  home  dish¬ 
washers,  powerboat  controls,  surgical 
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room  lights,  lighter  flints,  dry  cleaning 
equipment  and  dozens  of  other  items. 

Contrast  this  with  a  few  examples  of 
our  own  disregard  of  the  facts  of  our 
economic  life.  In  1947,  we  imported  480,- 
000  lighters;  in  1959  we  imported 
46  Vk  million.  In  1961,  we  imported 
409,000  dozen  tennis  balls  in  the  first  five 
months — no  figures  available  yet  for 
the  full  year — against  a  total  12-month 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
1  million  dozen.  Five  years  ago  south¬ 
ern  California  planted  35,000  acres  of 
tomatoes;  this  year  less  than  2,000  acres 
were  planted.  For  every  two  tons  of 
steel  we  sold  in  1961  we  imported  three 
tons.  Iron  ore  imports  have  made  Min¬ 
nesota  mining  fields  a  depressed  area. 

Because  of  imports,  West  Virginia  has 
become  a  depressed  State  economically, 
with  some  stories  of  certain  communities 
having  only  two  persons  earning  an  in¬ 
come — the  postmaster  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  who  cash  the  relief  checks. 

No  item  produced  in  Mexico  can  be  im¬ 
ported  except  in  restricted  quantities 
and  with  exorbitant  tariffs.  Mexico  pro¬ 
tests  import  duties  by  the  United  States 
on  minerals,  yet  it  imposes  an  export 
duty  on  these  same  minerals. 

The  Common  Market  countries  tariff 
all  items  imported  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  market.  They  will  only 
buy  what  they  need,  and  will  tariff  every¬ 
thing  else.  No  sugar-  or  coffee-grow¬ 
ing  country  imports  sugar  or  coffee.  In 
fact,  all  the  workers  in  industry  ask  for 
is  the  same  protection  for  their  “cost  of 
living”  as  we  give  to  the  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  growers.  Sugar  countries, 
while  receiving  U.S.  subsidies  over  the 
world  price,  impose  export  duties  on 
their  own  sugar. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  joined  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  Following  the  regulations  and  tar¬ 
iffs  in  force  we  would  have  to  follow  suit 
and  put  the  75-cent-a-pound  tariff  on 
coffee  that  West  Germany  has  on  coffee. 
What  then,  would  our  program  of  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  with  our  Latin  neigh¬ 
bors  accomplish?  In  fact,  our  West  Ger¬ 
man  friends  have  a  $5.06  a  ton  tariff  on 
American  coal  to  protect  their  costs  of 
production  of  domestic  coal  and  the  jobs 
of  their  coal  miners. 

At  this  time  it  might  be  good  to  re¬ 
view  the  editorial  that  appeared  in  a 
leading  West  German  newspaper  of  re¬ 
cent  date.  Maybe  they  have  in  mind 
giving  jobs  to  our  unemployed  coal 
miners,  tool  steel  makers,  turbine  and 
generator  workers,  radio,  '  electronics 
and  consumer  goods  workers  who — be¬ 
cause  of  their  protective  tariffs,  and  our 
open  markets — are  out  of  work. 

I  quote  verbatim,  the  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  from  Bonn,  Germany: 

West  Germany  Job  Openings — Bonn,  Ger¬ 
many,  December  3. — A  leading  newspaper 
suggested  today  that  West  Germany  im¬ 
port  jobless  Americans  to  meet  an  acute 
labor  shortage. 

Handelsblatt  said  in  an  editorial  the 
U.S.  Government  might  cooperate  in  the 
scheme — by  paying  the  transportation  costs 
or  offering  a  subsidy  to  make  up'* the  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages  in  the  two  countries. 

“As  for  the  willingness  of  many  Americans 
to  work  in  Germany,”  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mented,  “this  can  hardly  be  doubted.” 

The  United  States  has  close  to  4  million 
unemployed;  West  Germany  has  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  Jobs  to  be  filled. 
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A  well-known  labor  leader  suggests 
the  labor  pool  theory  and  suggests  we 
trade  workmen  according  to  a  recent 
release.  He  suggests  the  use  of  a  labor 
pool  of  our  skilled  unemployed  who  could 
then  be  hired  by  any  nation  needing  such 
skills. 

A  very  simple  plan  to  take  care  of  workers 
laid  off  because  of  automation  has  been 
thought  up  by  a  manufacturer  of  automa¬ 
tion  machinery.  Distressed  by  what  his  ma¬ 
chinery  is  doing  to  workers,  manufacturer 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  U.S.  industries  says 
with  the  bluntness  of  a  successful  manipu¬ 
lator  of  machines:  Export  people. 

He  has  announced  the  selection  of  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  J.  Hayes,  of  the  Machinists  Union, 
to  help  him  work  out  his  plans  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Snyder  feels  that  10,000  volunteers  could 
be  found  right  away  to  be  sent  overseas  with 
the  Government  making  the  arrangements 
and  foreign  employers  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  exported  Americans.  Then,  he  would 
have  us  increase  the  numbers  shipped  out. 

We’ve  tried  to  examine  all  sides  of  this 
solution.  Whenever  a  manufacturer  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  automatic  machine  he  could 
have  figured  out  in  advance  how  many  work¬ 
ers  would  be  displaced.  As  the  machines 
came  in  he  would  hand  out  travel  tickets, 
passports,  visas  to  some  foreign  country,  so 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  break  in  continuity 
of  service. 

MAKE  PROSPERITY  PERMANENT 

In  this  way  prosperity  could  be  made  per¬ 
manent  in  the  United  States  and  no  manu¬ 
facturer  or  user  of  automatic  machinery 
could  have  a  guilty  conscience  at  the  millions 
of  unemployed.  It  would  also  improve  their 
unemployment  compensation  ratings. 

The  transporting  of  millions  of  people 
would  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  train,  bus, 
plane  and  ship  transportation  industries. 
Manufacturers  of  traveling  bags  would  bene¬ 
fit,  also. 

SOLVE  THE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Sending  a  few  million  people  away,  and 
more  as  automation  advanced,  could  solve 
the  housing  shortage  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  building  more  schools.  Instead  of  a 
housing  shortage  we’d  soon  have  a  surplus 
which  could  lead  to  a  break  in  the  high 
cost  of  renting  and  buying  homes  for  those 
of  us  still  at  work — here. 

The  only  remaining  problem  as  we  see  it 
is  to  figure  out  where  to  send  our  displaced 
persons.  If  GE  lays  off  a  batch  of  lampwork- 
ers,  would  it  be  all  right  to  send  them  to 
work  in  GE’s  Japanese  lamp  plants?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  ship  them  to  some 
country  which  has  no  lamp  industry,  like 
the  Congo,  or  Peru,  or  Thailand? 

And  where  would  Westinghouse,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  send  automation-displaced  turbine 
workers — to  Afghanistan,  Outer  Mongolia,  or 
perhaps  Albania? 

Snyder,  Jr.,  says  that  the  foreign  employ¬ 
ers  would  pay  the  wages  of  the  exported 
Americans.  How  much,  Jr.?  Thirty-three 
dollars  a  month  in  yen?  Or  maybe  $200  a 
year  in  Afghan  currency 

It’s  time  to  get  specific,  Snyder. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  all  feel  about 
shipping  your  neighbors  overseas,  chas¬ 
ing  after  the  jobs  Congress  and  the  trade 
policies  of  our  country  have  deported  in 
the  last  decade.  Usually  deportation 
procedures  are  a  long,  hard-fought  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  intended  deportee  fighting 
for  all  he  is  worth  to  stay  here  in  the 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 

I  can  just  hear  my  immigrant  father — 
God  rest  his  soul — reading  these  state¬ 
ments  and  blasting  loose  with  his  famous 


remark  about  “free  schools,  dumb  peo¬ 
ple.”  I  do  not  want  to  leave,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  part  of  any  plan  that  intends 
to  send  my  friends,  neighbors,  and  even 
some  of  my  family,  to  Europe,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  or  anywhere  else  against 
their  wishes. 

It  may  work;  I  am  not  qualified  to  ex¬ 
press  a  positive  opinion.  This  much  I 
do  know — I  want  to  live  and  die,  work 
and  raise  my  family  in  this,  my  own  na¬ 
tive  land.  A  well-known  importer  has 
gone  even  further  and  suggests  exporta¬ 
tion,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  of  our 
American  unemployed.  I  wonder  if  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  expect  Congress 
to  pass  an  appropriation  to  turn  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  around  to  face  the 
other  way? 

In  other  words,  we  will  add  our  great¬ 
est  national  asset — manpower,  skilled, 
trained,  and  intelligent — to  the  money; 
know-how,  sales  promotion,  and  domestic 
market  already  given  to  our  competitors 
overseas. 

I  can  remember,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
we  were  going  all  out  to  create  jobs  for 
the  Japanese  and  the  West  Germans. 
How  can  any  American  legislator  vote 
for  trade  legislation  and  how  pan  any 
administration  continue  a  trade  policy 
that  allows  this  kind  of  a  situation  to 
exist  and  in  fact,  grow.  The  Japanese 
said  something  along  the  same  line  when 
they  suggested  “now  that  you  admit  we 
can  make  things  cheaper  and  better  than 
you,  you  should  stop  making  these 
items.” 

It  is  bad  enough  for  foreigners,  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  own  welfare  and  profits, 
to  take  this  attitude — but  how  much 
worse  can  we  get  when  our  own  State 
Department  suggests  we  abandon  cer¬ 
tain  industries,  eliminate  certain  trades 
and  jobs,  subsidize  injured  industry  and 
retrain  workers  for  jobs  not  yet  taken 
by  the  Japanese,  Germans,  and  so  forth, 
all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  make  one  point  and  make  it 
clear,  without  restrictions.  I  favor  a 
common  market  with  any  country,  any 
group  of  countries  or  any  area,  just  as 
soon  as  they  gain  our  economic  stand¬ 
ing,  our  wage  levels,  our  costs  of  living, 
our  way  of  life.  We  can  help  them  and 
we  have.  We  cannot  help  them  or  our¬ 
selves,  unless  we  have  full  employment. 

The  truth  is  that  we  will  have  more 
serious  trouble  taking  our  market  back 
after  we  give  it  away.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  classical  case  of  window  glass.  After 
years  of  protesting  low  tariffs,  the  im¬ 
ports  became  so  great  that  even  an  anti- 
protection  Tariff  Commission  had  to  or¬ 
der  tariffs  put  back  to  where  they  were 
in  1933. 

The  Belgian  Government  protested. 
They  demanded  their  share  of  our  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  our  unemployment  or 
anything  else.  What  happened  is  re¬ 
cent  history.  The  President  refused  to 
sign  the  tariff  increase  and  it  was  back 
in  the  Tariff  Commission  for  further 
study — after  27  years  of  study  it  was  back 
on  the  President’s  desk,  still  calling  for 
tariff  protection.  At  long  last,  after 
years  of  protesting,  President  Kennedy 
has  ordered  relief  and  protection  for  the 
glass  industry. 


Without  some  relief  the  glass  com¬ 
panies  would  have  had  to  fight  for  a 
faster  depreciation  rate,  automate  their 
plants,  reduce  employment,  compete 
with  foreign  countries  for  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  end — if  they  could 
get  low  enough  in  costs — drive  the  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Japanese  out  of  our  market. 
How  would  the  foreign  countries  react? 
Read  your  papers.  Some  even  threaten 
reprisals. 

This  is  not  as  farfetched  as  some  of 
you  may  believe.  Not  too  long  ago,  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment — although  it  has  gained  little  press 
notice.  He  suggested  to  the  Japanese 
that  any  losses  caused  by  our  proposed 
compensating  tariff  or  fee  on  cotton  con¬ 
tents  of  imports  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  subsidy. 

Do  not  smile,  gentlemen,  I  am  deadly 
serious.  The  recent  reaction  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  the  glass  tariff  case,  is  mild 
compared  to  the  Japanese  reaction,  if 
and  when  we  impose  our  compensator 
at  the  customs  house  on  textiles. 

This  points  up  the  seriousness  of  grant¬ 
ing  uneconomic  concessions  to  nations 
which  build  up  their  economy  on  a  false 
foundation.  The  Belgian  Government 
is  already  protesting  vigorously  and 
bitterly.  They  claim  that  the  loss  of 
even  a  small  part  of  our  market  affected 
by  the  new  tariff  rates  on  flat  glass  alone, 
will  cost  the  Belgian  economy  5,000  jobs. 
Does  not  this  mean  that  the  5,000  Bel¬ 
gians  have  displaced  5,000  American 
jobs,  and  considering  the  effect  upon  our 
economy,  measures  up  to  a  fantastic  im¬ 
pact  upon  employment  in  our  own 
economy. 

This  tariff  increase  alone,  according  to 
the  Belgian  figures,  and  using  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  job  evaluation 
impact  comes  to  the  following  totals  of 
impacts  in  various  economic  areas  in  the 
United  States:  5,000  jobs  for  glass  in¬ 
dustry;  8,700  additional  full  time  jobs  in 
the  community;  14,800  people  sustained 
in  the  community;  5,350  more  cars  put 
into  use.  $29,500,000  will  be  added  to 
personal  income;  $14,500,000  will  be  add¬ 
ed  to  net  bank  deposits;  and  $18  million 
will  be  added  to  retail  sales,  enough  to 
open  200  new  retail  out’^ts. 

This  is  the  impact  on  our  economy 
when  the  seed  money  of  production 
wages  is  planted  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
our  own  economy.  You  can  understand 
now  why  the  common  market  countries 
are  prosperous. 

We  are  considered  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  exporting  Nation.  Are  we?  No,  not 
by  a  long  shot.  If  we  measure  dollar 
volumes,  yes.  If  we  measure  imports  as 
against  gross  national  products,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “No.” 

I  shajl,  I  pray,  be  able  to  go  into  this 
phase  in  more  detail  in  the  official  report 
to  Congress.  To  give  you  a  little  shock, 
let  me  just  give  you  two  sets  of  figures. 

The  United  States  has  a  gross  national 
product  of  546  billions,  and  exports  20 
billion  out  of  which  about  14  billion  rep¬ 
resents  dollar  sales.  West  Germany  has 
a  gross  national  product  of  60  billion 
with  exports  of  11  billion. 

If  we  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  as  now  written,  our  diplomatic  prob¬ 
lems  will  mount  even  faster  than  our 
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economic  depreciation.  Only  two  re¬ 
straints  can  save  the  American  consumer 
goods  industries  under  the  full  and  free 
trade  impact  of  this  bill,  if  administered 
by  a  Chief  Executive  who  may  not  use 
the  judgment  and  restraint  shown  by  the 
President  in  the  glass  and  carpet  wool 
cases. 

These  restraints  will  only  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  in  time,  disaster  will  strike  our 
free  enterprise  system.  The  first  and 
most  important  safeguard  we  have  is  the 
natural  inclination  and  determination  of 
large  numbers  of  Americans,  to  buy 
American,  to  buy  union  made  goods,  and 
others  who  realize  that  they  destroy  job 
opportunities,  profits,  and  investment  in¬ 
centives  when  they  buy  foreign  made 
goods  that  displace  American  goods  on 
our  market  shelves.  Some  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  are  doing  their  best  to  discourage 
this  group  by  propaganda,  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statistics,  and  above  all — the 
threat  of  physical  destruction  of  nuclear 
warfare. 

The  second  restraint  will  be  overcome 
sooner  than  our  theorists  imagine.  This 
is  the  lack  of  production  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  enormous  amount  of  goods  and 
equipment  our  economy  consumes.  Any 
person  hiding  behind  the  thought  that 
our  productivity  and  know-how  will  pro¬ 
tect  us  is  living  in  a  fool’s  economic 
paradise. 

On  March  9,  H.  S.  Geneen,  president. 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
had  this  to  say: 

Labor  will  have  to  lace  the  fact  that  Euro¬ 
pean  workers  are  as  skilled  as  our  own.  The 
United  States  has  no  monopoly  on  produc¬ 
tion  know-how  and  the  plain  fact  is  that 
European  labor  rates  are  lower  than  U.S. 
rates. 

This  combination  of  low  labor  costs  and 
high  productivity  ability  means  that  U.S. 
labor  and  management  will  have  to  work  as 
a  team  to  raise  productivity  to  maintain  our 
ability  to  compete  effectively,  as  the  only 
valid  basis  for  granting  either  labor  or  cap¬ 
ital  a  greater  share  of  the  common  output. 

Geneen  recommended  increased  ex¬ 
ports  through  U.S. -owned  foreign  com¬ 
panies. 

It  means  simply  and  plainly  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  9900  as  written  will 
increase  the  foreign  participants  who 
will  sit  in  on  labor -management  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  will  establish  a  new  criteria 
for  profits  based  upon  foreign  values 
forcing  more  and  more  American  dollar 
runaways  who,  following  Mr.  Geneen’s 
advice,  will  become  foreign  export  agen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  manufacturers. 

Before  you  pass  on  this  legislation, 
allow  me  to  be  so  bold  as  to  recommend 
reading  “Tariffs:  A  Case  for  Protec¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  Lewis  Lloyd,  “Tariffs  or 
Protection,”  and  “Progress  and  Prosper¬ 
ity,”  by  Henry  George.  The  IUD  news 
release  for  Sunday,  March  11,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  textile  tariff  relief  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce’s  releases  of 
State  and  Commerce  export  figures 
against  actual  manufacturers’  reports 
from  the  various  States — Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1962,  release.  Senator  Malone’s 
“Mainline,”  and  the  eight  reports  from, 
the  committee  studying  the  impact  of 
imports  on  American  employment. 

After  studying  the  Commerce  figures, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  figures  as 


they  pertain  to  Pennsylvania  are  shaded 
to  benefit  the  passage  of  H.R.  9900.  Let 
me  give  you  the  figures  from  the  very 
same  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  announces 
Pennsylvania  exports  of  manufactured 
products  to  be  $1,189,500,000.  A  survey 
of  all  manufacturers  with  100  or  more 
employees  doing  $25,000  or  more  business 
shows  total  exports  to  be  $921,500,000. 
The  markup  of  $268  million  is  what  the 
Commerce  Department  has  added  for 
what  they  call  the  estimated  f.o.b.  port 
side. 

By  this  same  method  of  unrealistic, 
uneconomic,  unsound  statistical  report¬ 
ing,  Congress,  and  the  people,  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  6  million  workers  owe 
their  jobs  to  export  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  examine  this  for 
a  minute. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  valued  at 
the  manufacturers’  cost,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  jobs  and  wages  is  $9,792,400,- 
000.  The  added  value  markup  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  $7,105,600,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $16,898  million. 

This  is  the  figure  used  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  importer  groups,  the 
National  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  pro¬ 
ponents,  in  calculating  the  jobs  created 
by  exports. 

It  is  not  a  true  figure,  nor  can  any 
stretch  of  the  statistics  prove  that  the 
jobs  created  are  anywhere  near  the  num¬ 
ber  stated  by  any  of  the  following  testi¬ 
mony,  and  public  statements  on  job 
totals:  Labor  Department,  3,100,000; 
Secretary  of  Labor,  4  million;  Secretary 
Hodges,  6  million;  Importers’  Council, 
12  million. 

Charles  Percy  of  Bell  and  Howell  tops 
all  the  job  estimates  by  claiming  up  to 
15  million  jobs  for  export  workers. 

All  of  the  above  say  that  imports  only 
displace  between  200,000  and  500,000 
jobs.  We  must  first  realize,  that  in  all 
the  United  States,  there  are  only  16,800,- 
000  jobs  in  manufacturing  with  a  payroll 
of  $90  billion  a  year. 

Incidentally,  this  $90  billion  payroll 
is  the  seed  money  for  a  92  billion  budget. 
Actually,  the  jobs  ought  to  be  related  to 
the  manufactured  products  wage  con¬ 
tents.  Recently,  the  Japanese  Trade 
Council  put  out  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  propaganda  purporting  to  show  the 
number  of  jobs  created  in  every  State 
by  exports  to  Japan. 

I  challenged  the  figures  for  my  State, 
and  a  few  other  States.  In  answer  to 
my  speech  for  the  Record,  I  received  the 
following  explanation  from  this  foreign 
interest  group. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  I  read  with  interest  your 
comments  on  tariff  and  trade  appearing  at 
page  A557  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  25.  In  those  remarks  you  were 
critical  of  the  report  of  the  United  States- 
Japari  Trade  Council  showing  the  jobs 
created  in  the  United  States  by  exports  to 
Japan.  In  your  view,  the  figures  on  exports 
and  jobs  created  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Mississippi  are  inconsistent.  I  am 
writing  you  to  clarify  the  record  on  this. 

Upon  superficial  examination,  your  excep¬ 
tions  to  our  report  would  appear  to  be  well 
taken,  but  they  are  nevertheless  unsound. 
What  you  have  overlooked  is  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  Pennsylvania  workers  (of  which  you 
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may  well  be  proud)  as  compared  to  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  workers  in  Mississippi,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
insofar  as  exports  to  Japan  are  concerned. 
These  productivity  statistics  were  obtained 
from  the  1958  Census  of  Manufactures  with 
respect  to  industrial  products  and  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products.  They  show  that  the 
average  annual  value  of  industrial  shipments 
from  Pennsylvania  per  employee  was  over 
$25,000;  the  average  value  of  shipments  per 
worker  in  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
about  $5,500.  We  are  now  speaking  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  direct  production,  which 
figure  was  doubled  in  our  report  to  account 
for  indirect  employment  created  in  service 
and  supplying  industries,  as  explained  in  the 
Sources  and  Methodology  of  the  study.  Our 
figures  for  direct  production  employees  in 
1960  were  2,426  for  Pennsylvania  and  5,809' 
for  Mississippi. 

For  Pennsylvania,  the  average  value  of  an¬ 
nual  shipments  per  direct  production  em¬ 
ployee  was  high  because  of  the  predominance 
of  the  following  export  industries:  petroleum 
products,  with  an  average  annual  value  of 
shipments  of  over  $70,000  per  worker;  iron 
and  steel  scrap,  with  an  average  annual  value 
of  shipments  of  over  $42,000  per  worker; 
chemical  specialties,  with  an  average  value 
of  about  $34,000  per  worker;  steel  mill  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  an  average  value  of  about  $28,500 
per  worker;  power  generating  machinery, 
with  an  average  value  of  over  $21,000  per 
worker;  and  other  industries  with  a  high 
value  of  annual  shipments  per  productive 
worker. 

For  Mississippi,  the  production  of  cotton 
for  export  to  Japan  predominates  (japan 
is  far  and  away  the  best  customer  for  U.S. 
cotton).  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  average  worker  in  the  cotton 
fields  produces  an  annual  value  of  cotton 
shipments  of  $4,300,  a  far  cry  from  the  value 
of  production  of  the  industrial  workers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Including  all  workers  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  engaged  in  producing  commodities 
for  export  to  Japan,  Mississippi  only  averages 
an  annual  $5,500  in  value  of  shipments  per 
worker.  Obviously,  despite  the  fact  that 
total  1960  Pennsylvania  shipments  to  Japan 
in  dollar  value  were  more  than  double  the 
shipments  of  Mississippi,  more  Mississippian 
workers  are  employed  because  of  the  very 
low  average  productivity  of  cotton  farmers 
and  cotton  field  workers.  This,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  agricultural 
cotton  price  support  programs. 

The  foregoing  explanation  accounts  for  the 
much  higher  employment  in  exports  to 
Japan  of  agricultural  States  in  the  South 
(such  as  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Ala¬ 
bama)  as  compared  with  the  industrial 
Northern  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  report  was  the  result  of  long,  careful  and 
objective  study  and  that  the  figures  con¬ 
tained  therein  have  not  been  manipulated  to 
prove  any  preconceived  thesis.  We  would  be 
very  happy  to  confer  with  you  regarding  our 
methods  in  pursuing  this  study  and  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  will  be  able  to  persuade  you 
of  their  reasonable  accuracy. 

We  would  appreciate  your  inserting  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
to  correct  any  misapprehensions  that  might 
have  resulted  from  your  comments  of  Janu¬ 
ary  25. 

Respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Stitt, 

Director. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  unusual  arithmetic  of  the  American 
agent  for  the  Japanese  Trade  Council, 
Mr.  Nelson  A.  Stitt. 

In  classifying  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Alabama — as  like  States  and  using 
his  own  figures — we  find  the  very  unu- 
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sual  situation  in  these  States  where  two 
jobs  are  created  by  a  gross  production  of 
$4,300  for  a  full  year’s  work. 

Mr.  Stitt  states  that  Pennsylvania’s 
$60  million  yearly  gross  business  with 
Japan  creates  4,852  jobs  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  $32  million  gross  yearly 
business  with  Arkansas  creates  11,618 
jobs.  He  arrived  at  these  figures  in 
about  the  same  way  that  Attorney  Barn¬ 
hart,  representing  the  Importer’s  Coun¬ 
cil  arrived  at  his  figures. 

It  seems  that  Stitt  took  the  mean  aver¬ 
ages,  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross 
product  with  the  number  of  workers 
actually  working  and  just  doubled  the 
numbers.  In  Pennsylvania  he  claims  the 
creation  of  2,426  direct  jobs,  doubled  to 
4,852.  In  Mississippi  he  claims  creation 
of  5,809  direct  jobs,  doubled  to  11,618. 
Barnhart  takes  the  figures  of  6  million 
that  Secretary  Hodges  arrived  at  by 
doubling  the  Labor  Department’s  3  mil¬ 
lion  figure,  doubled  it  and  comes  up 
with  12  million  jobs.  Double,  double, 
that  is  the  trouble  with  these  statistics. 

They  all  seem  to  forget  that  only  one 
part,  of  any  set  of  figures,  whether  they 
be  sales,  cost  or  production  figures,  mat¬ 
ters  in  developing  the  job  impact  of 
trade.  In  studying  job  impact,  the  only 
figure  to  be  considered  is  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  worker  as  wages. 

If  $4,300  in  Mississippi  creates  two 
jobs  with  wages  set  at  a  Federal  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  over  $1  an  hour,  the 
purchase  of  $4,300  worth  of  goods  from 
Japan,  with  wages  set  at  a  maximum  35 
cents  an  hour — including  all  fringes — 
will  create  at  least  six  jobs  in  Japan. 

Maybe  that  is  why  there  is  a  labor 
shortage  in  Japan  and  as  I  have  shown  in 
this  testimony,  some  of  our  economists 
and  proponents  are  suggesting  we  ex¬ 
port  our  unemployed.  One  wonders 
how  many  of  our  workers  are  willing  to 
accept  this  solution. 

Europe  has  an  average  wage  of  85 
cents  an  hour,  including  fringes.  Japan 
has  an  average  wage  of  35  cents  an  hour, 
including  fringes.  The  United  States 
tabs  an  average  wage  of  $2.96  an  hour, 
including  fringe  benefits.  It  follows, 
then,  that  for  every  85  cents  worth  of 
labor  content  in  an  imported  article  from 
the  Common  Market  an  American  work¬ 
er  loses  $2.96  an  hour,  and  for  every  35 
cents  woi'th  of  Japanese  labor  content, 
he  loses  $2.96  an  hour. 

This  fact  you  can  accept  and  test  it 
any  way  you  want,  and  you  will  find  that 
simple  equation  spells  out  why  our  job 
economy  is  dying  while  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  exporting  to  the  United  States,  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Do  not  be  kidded  into  believing  that 
foreign  productivity  is  lower  than  ours 
because  that  argument  is  as  outdated 
as  most  of  the  free  trade  arguments  are. 
To  show  how  silly  this  argument  is  let  us 
examine  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  March  11,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  laugh  off  foreign  wage  differ¬ 
entials  with  this  illustration.  “The  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  factor  is  productiv¬ 
ity,  output  per  man-hour — a  study 
showed  that  the  average  Japanese  work¬ 
er  earning  22  cents  an  hour  only  pro¬ 
duced  30  cents  worth  of  product  while 
an  American  worker  counterpart  earn¬ 


ing  $1.95  an  hour  produced  $3.19  an  hour 
worth  of  product.” 

If  this  were  true,  then,  an  item  costing 
$3.19  in  Japan  would  cost  $2.33  in  labor 
as  against  U.S.  costs  of  $1.95.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  the  Japanese  can  sell  lighters 
for  30  cents  as  against  $1.25  for  United 
States.  Also,  why  we  can  only  sell  raw 
materials,  fuel,  machine  tools,  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  any  quantities  to 
Japan.  In  return  we  buy  manufactured 
goods  and  products  we  produce  in  sur¬ 
plus  in  our  own  country. 

If  we  could  produce  cheaper  than  our 
competitors  instead  of  Japan  selling  the 
United  States  85-percent  consumer  goods 
and  buying  only  15 -percent  consumer 
goods,  these  figures  would  be  reversed. 

In  a  recent  nationwide  article,  we  find 
that  in  talking  about  foreign  production, 
the  article  says,  “American-owned  for¬ 
eign  plants  produce  four -fifths  as  much 
as  their  American  plants.” 

Allowing  this  20-percent  drop  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  how  can  we  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  wages  paid  here  and  abroad 
and  why  the  American  plant  has  been 
moved  overseas  if  they  can  produce 
cheaper  here  than  they  can  in  foreign 
countries? 

Like  most  other  statistics  and  argu¬ 
ments,  I  have  read  in  this  debate,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
believe  all  they  are  being  told  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation,  they  will  be 
the  biggest  suckers  since  the  Indians  sold 
Manhattan  for  $24. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  wages  and  productivity  in  the 
same  Japan  we  have  been  talking  about: 

For  over  4  years  a  Harvard  liberal  in  the 
labor  movement  has  given  me  the  well-known 
bird  every  time  I  talked  about  foreign  im¬ 
ports  injuring  U.S.  industry  and  destroy¬ 
ing  U.S.  job  opportunities.  Recently  he 
came  into  my  office  after  returning  from 
Japan.  He  returned  the  same  time  as  our 
State  Department  grand  tour  ended  with 
two  notable  achievements — Udall  climbed 
Mount  Fujiyama,  and  the  State  Department 
promised  Japan  more  of  our  market. 

However,  my  visitor  stepped  down  in  the 
valley  of  realities  and  came  back  with  a  new 
view  of  free  trade  between  unequal 
economies.  This  is  his  story:  ‘T’ve  disagreed 
with  you  over  the  years.  I  was  wrong.  I’ll 
support  your  position  in  this  fight  all  the 
way.  What  I  saw  in  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  Japan  convinced  me  that  we  can¬ 
not  compete  in  a  free  world  market,  no 
matter  how  much  we  automate.” 

In  one  instance  I  watched  a  production 
line  in  an  electronics  plant.  They  had  the 
new  machines  we  have  in  our  own  domestic 
plants  where  we  have  a  contract.  The  only 
difference  was  that  our  machines  were  9 
years  old  while  theirs  were  only  2  years  old. 
The  rate  of  production  per  unit  was  timed 
at  the  same  productivity  per  machine  as  our 
machines. 

The  difference,  however,  was  that  in  the 
United  States,  one  worker  operated  one  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  pay  scale  of  around  $2.60  an 
hour,  while  in  Japan,  one  female  worker 
operated  two  machines  at  15  cents  an  hour. 
An  inspector  earned  about  20  cents  an  hour 
as  against  over  $3  an  hour  in  the  United 
States. 

Unless  we  are  content  to  fix  our  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  wages,  income,  and  way  of 
life  as  the  peak  of  our  progress,  we  must 
fight  any  further  depreciation  of  our 
job  opportunities.  Much  will  be  said 
about  the  number  of  jobs  created  by  ex¬ 


ports  as  against  job  losses  from  imports. 
Anybody  can  use  any  set  of  figures  that 
best  suits  the  side  of  the  question  being 
sponsored. 

However,  anybody  who  kids  himself 
into  the  fake  economic  equation  of  profits 
from  exports  offsetting  losses  of  jobs 
from  imports  will  find  out  he  has  been 
badly  misinformed. 

We  sell  $14  billion  and  we  add  $6  bil¬ 
lion  as  exports,  while  we  buy  and  pay  for 
$15  billion  worth  of  imports.  The  fact 
that  we  export  more  than  we  import 
does  not  mean  we  sell  more  than  we  buy. 
According  to  Blough  of  United  States 
Steel,  we  shipped— not  necessarily  sold— 
2  million  tons  of  steel,  but  we  imported — 
purchased — 3  million  tons  of  steel  in 
1961. 

The  impact  of  imports  must  be  studied 
from  both  the  payroll,  the  profit,  and 
above  all,  the  selling  price  before  we 
move  into  any  program  of  further  depre¬ 
ciating  our  domestic  market.  Since 
1950,  the  U.S.  position  in  world  steel  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  by  over  50  percent.  We 
used  to  produce  46  percent  of  world  steel; 
we  now  produce  26  percent.  In  the  same 
10  years  our  exports  dropped  from  15 
percent  of  world  totals  to  7  percent  while 
our  imports  jumped  from  1  y2  to  5  per¬ 
cent.  Remember  that  the  volume  by  ton¬ 
nage  had  a  much  greater  effect  upon 
payrolls,  profits,  and  unemployment  than 
the  dollar  value  of  trade. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  percentage  increases  in  our  most 
bothersome  competitive  countries  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  discuss  trade  from  the  dollar 
volume  point  of  view  because  ever  since 
our  industrial  revolution  started,  there 
has  been  no  real  comparison  between 
our  wage  and  foreign  wage  levels.  In 
fact,  the  rise  in  foreign  wages  is  basically 
the  cause  of  their  recent  economic  well¬ 
being.  Our  high  wages  here  are  the 
only  reason  for  the  fight  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  dump  their  manufactures  into 
our  market. 

Markets  are  created  by  high  income, 
not  low  selling  prices.  Lower  prices 
create  more  production  only  when  high¬ 
er  income  creates  more  consumption. 

The  bugaboo  being  dreamed  up  by  the 
academicians  who  are  driving  Great 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market  and 
are  pushing  the  United  States  to  the 
same  ending  is  a  figment  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Calling  the  Common  Market  a 
threat  to  our  economic  well  being,  is  the 
worst  kind  of  propaganda. 

If  the  Common  Market  is  to  succeed  it 
must  protect  its  own  production  against 
cheap  foreign  imports  whether  they 
come  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  or 
South  America.  If  their  nations  do  not 
protect  themselves,  the  market  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  less  time  than  it  took  the  State 
Department  to  put  it  together.  We  seem 
to  forget  that  the  Common  Market  is 
made  up  of  sovereign  nations,  and  not 
states  with  a  common  set  of  laws  and 
a  Federal  or  Central  Government. 

For  instance,  when  we  protect  cotton 
imports,  subsidize  cotton  exports  to  help 
the  economy  of  the  cotton  States,  while 
at  the  same  time,  we  reduce  tariffs  and 
drive  States  producing  bicycles,  glass, 
and  consumer  goods  into  depressed  eco- 
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nomic  conditions,  there  is  nothing  much 
the  injured  State  can  do  about  it.  How¬ 
ever,  if  Prance’s  auto,  glass,  and  textile 
industries  are  sacrificed  so  that  Germany 
can  export  its  machinery  to  Japan,  how 
long  do  you  think  Prance  will  stay  in  the 
Common  Market? 

One  of  our  problems  stems  from  a 
national  inferiority  complex.  This  com¬ 
plex  has  been  created  deliberately  and 
objectively  by  an  organized  group  whose 
lofty  ideals  sometime  hide  the  practical 
and  deliberate  plans  of  greed  and 
profiteering. 

The  simplest  proposition  is  clothed 
in  the  most  complicated  phraseology. 
Thus,  the  clearest  facts  are  beclouded. 
Most  of  us  mistake  such  talk  for  super¬ 
intelligence  and,  therefore,  beyond  our 
commonsense  and  ordinary  comprehen¬ 
sion.  We  get  to  the  point  where  we  sit 
open-mouthed,  listening  to  a  formula  of 
planned  deceit  which  we  believe  to  be 
exclusive  knowledge  beyond  the  grasp  of 
just  simple  folks. 

If  you  take  time  to  analyze  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  the  so-called  free-trad¬ 
ers,  you  will  note  the  similarity  in  their 
attitude  toward  those  of  us  who  are 
sincerely  and  militantly  fighting  for  our 
economic  well-being,  and  that  expressed 
by  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  Howard,  eco¬ 
nomics  professor,  when  he  said: 

The  problems  are  intricate  and  cannot  be 
fully  understood  even  by  the  intelligent 
minority. 

What  can  be  expected  from  those 
amongst  us  not  considered  intelligent. 
Even  if  in  the  majority. 

This  much  I  do  know  and  so  should 
every  other  American.  Production  will 
go  to  the  low  cost,  low  wage  areas,  and 
sales  will  go  to  the  high  profit  open 
market  areas.  An  open  market  coupled 
to  a  nonprotective  tariff  policy  is  an  open 
invitation  to  economic  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  disaster.  This  Nation  in  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  protective  policy  had 
created  and  preserved  the  industrial 
ability  and  trained  workers  necessary  to 
win  all  three  conflicts. 

I  suggest,  before  committing  our  Na¬ 
tion  to  this  new  unrealistic  trade  policy, 
we  need  to  consider  the  cost  and  the  risks 
involved.  The  tariff  cuts  under  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Acts  had  not  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect  up  until  1958  except  in  certain 
hard-hit  industries.  The  overall  impact 
of  imports  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
our  marketplace.  If  Congress  pushes 
through  any  further  tariff  cuts  without 
allowing  the  past  4  years  of  experience  to 
be  measured,  it  will  commit  this  Nation 
to  a  policy  that  may  very  well  destroy 
for  many  years  to  come  any  betterment 
in  our  way  of  life. 

If  we  tie  up  to  the  Common  Market  we 
would  be  honor  bound  to  give  each  State 
veto  power  over  rates  of  tariffs,  the  same 
as  each  country  in  the  Common  Market 
exercises  a  veto  over  external  tariff  rates 
as  well  as  external  policies.  Otherwise, 
we  will  find  ourselves  with  one  vote  for 
50  States  against  one  vote  for  each  coun¬ 
try  on  every  tariff  to  be  set.  Although 
we  find  ourselves  putting  more  power 
into  the  administrative  branch,  which, 
in  turn,  will  stop  even  the  small  voice  the 
States  have  through  their  elected  Rep¬ 


resentatives  in  Congress,  we  do  not  seem 
to  worry  about  the  ganging  up  that  will 
take  place  in  any  grouping  of  trading 
nations:  for  example,  GATT,  under 
whose  free  trade  policy  we  have  cut 
tariffs  on  over  50,000  American-made 
items  up  until  1958.  We  have  cut  from 
46.7  percent  to  less  than  a  12-percent 
average  tariff. 

Our  experience  with  GATT  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  Congress.  Congress  will 
find  that  we  gave  away  trade  advantages 
on  almost  every  deal  we  made  under 
GATT.  Without  being  funny,  you  can 
safely  say  that  we  made  trade  deals  with 
the  GATT  pointed  right  at  our  economic 
belly. 

It  would  be  suicide  to  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  Common  Market  production 
for  either  our  revemie,  or  our  defense. 
It  can  only  be  considered  a  threat  if  the 
Common  Market  refuses  to  sell  us  ma¬ 
terials,  products  or  services  we  cannot 
do  without,  and  refuses  to  buy  from  us 
the  same  essentials  for  their  own  well¬ 
being.  This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  all 
trade  history  except  in  the  case  of  war 
or  political  and  economic  sanctions.  If 
this  happens,  all  the  compacts,  treaties 
or  gentlemen’s  agreements,  will  not 
amount  to  a  fiddler’s  d —  and  we  had 
better  have  exactly  what  we  are  fighting 
for,  domestic  production,  domestic  labor, 
domestic  capital,  and — above  all,  domes¬ 
tic  know-how.  This  is  not  isolationism, 
it  is  survivalism. 

Trade  is  the.  exchange  of  something  of 
value  for  something  else  of  value,  trad¬ 
ing  what  you  do  not  need  for  the  thing 
you  do  need.  Nations  must  have  em¬ 
ployment,  and  production  creates  em¬ 
ployment.  The  use  of  trade  for  the  sake 
of  trade  profits  never  creates  a  mutually 
successful  economy  for  trading  nations. 

Even  if  we  discount  the  job  loss,  how 
much  has  been  lost  by  our  economy  be¬ 
cause  we  have  promoted  both  private  and 
public  investments  in  oversea  competi¬ 
tive  production  without  safeguarding  our 
domestic  production  against  the  imports 
from  these  same  facilities. 

Here  is  a  6-year  score  on  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  by  private  American  investors: 

Investment  in  Western  Europe,  $5,141 
million;  profits  returned  to  U.S.  com¬ 
panies,  $2,261  million. 

Investments  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
$5,552  million;  profits  returned  to  U.S. 
companies,  $8,794  million. 

Investments  in  Latin  America,  $3,057 
million;  profits  returned  to  U.S.  com¬ 
panies,  $4,379  million. 

This  does  not  count  money  left  over¬ 
seas  for  reinvestment,  expansion,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  cash  reserves.  The  less  re- 
trictions  we  put  on  imports,  the  more 
profits  for  our  American  investors  over¬ 
seas  and  their  stockholders  but  the  less 
wages  for  American  workers. 

Now  you  can  see  why  I  led  the  fight 
against  H.R.  5  which  would  have  given 
even  more  concessions  and  profit  op¬ 
portunities  to  our  American  investors 
overseas.  I  note  that  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  H.R.  5  are  now  advocates  of 
the  present  tariff -cutting  legislation;  the 
only  difference  being  that  now  they  are 
against  foreign  investments. 

In  time  they  will  be  against  the  free 
trade  concept  of  tariff  cuts  if  it  is  not 


too  late.  Remember  that  in  the  main, 
this  is  the  same  group  who  conceived, 
delivered,  and  wet-nursed  the  Common 
Market  baby  which  they  now  see  as  a 
full-grown  menace  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  see  the  Common 
Market  as  a  menace.  I  see  it  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  for  the  workers  of  the  market  area. 
It  will  raise  standards  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  but  until  its  economic  level  of 
wages  and  individual  purchasing  power 
reaches  our  own,  it  is  economic  suicide 
to  talk  of  a  marriage  between  our  two 
economies. 

At  best,  it  would  be  a  shotgun  wedding 
with  nothing  but  bickering,  fighting,  mis¬ 
understanding,  distrust,  and  eventually 
ending  in  divorce,  leaving  behind  a  lot 
of  children  in  the  form  of  bankruptcies, 
unemployment,  and  a  handful  of  rich 
scavengers  who  represent  either,  or  both 
sides  in  the  proceedings. 

I  see  nothing  but  economic  depreci¬ 
ation,  with  greater  unemployment,  more 
distressed  areas,  and  heavier  personal 
tax  loads  if  this  bill  passes  without 
changes. 

It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  to  base  their 
claims  for  the  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  upon  the  so-called  agriculture 
trade  balance.  There  are  claims  made 
by  various  groups  and  it  is  noteworthy 
at  this  time  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
claims  of  the  National  Council  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Importers  in  public  document  en¬ 
titled  “How  Imports  Create  U.S.  Jobs.” 
This  pamphlet  purports  to  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  U.S.  agriculture  exports,  fiscal 
1961. 


U.S.  agricultural  exports,  fiscal  1961 


As  percent  of— 

U.S.  pro- 

World 

duction 

trade 

Wheat _ _ _ 

49 

44 

Cotton, 

49 

41 

Soybeans  _ 

2G 

75 

Soybean  and  cottonseed  oil _ 

20 

75 

Rice _ 

66 

15 

Feed  grains.  _ 

16 

48 

Tobacco.  _ 

29 

33 

Lard _ 

20 

69 

Tallow  and  greases _ _ 

40 

74 

Hides  and  skins _ 

30 

(!) 

Fruits  and  preparation 

18 

(0 

Vegetables  and  Dreparations 

7 

o 

1  Not  available. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  o.  Agriculture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  time 
that  the  major  exports  as  listed  are 
wheat  and  cotton,  both  of  which  are 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  total 
American  production  exported.  Let  us 
examine  this  for  just  a  minute.  Since 
we  export  50  percent  of  our  wheat,  then 
it  follows  that  we  are  paying  60  cents 
a  bushel  subsidy  to  American  exporters 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  support  of  $2  and 
the  $1.40  world  market  price.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture —  ] 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Tues¬ 
day,  March  13 — this  amounts  to  $400 
million  a  year  out  of  taxpayers’  pockets.  ' 

Let  us  move  to  cotton  and  we  find  that 
in  cotton  the  same  condition  obtains. 
Cotton  is  exported  at  a  price  of  $139.50 
per  500-pound  bale.  However,  it  is  price 
supported  to  $172  for  the  same  amount 
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of  cotton.  This  means  the  American 
textile  mills  pay  $42.50  per  bale,  while 
the  American  taxpayers  pay  out  $42.50 
as  a  subsidy  to  our  foreign  competitors 
who  buy  American  cotton.  Since  the 
American  consumption  of  cotton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  textile  and  apparel 
industries,  is  8,268,000  bales  and,  using 
the  49-percent  figure,  we  export  over  8 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Here  again  we 
find  approximately  $340  million  of  sub¬ 
sidies  paid  by  taxpayers  in  order  to  ex¬ 
port  cotton.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States  under  various  agriculture  pro¬ 
grams  is  estimated  to  reach  $1,700  mil¬ 
lion  this  year. 

I  make  this  point  to  show  that  we  can¬ 
not  sustain  the  American  economy  on 


I  also  would  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  dropped  from  over  26  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  to  18  percent  only  a 
small  part  in  the  decrease  in  the  United 
States  can  be  explained  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  manmade  fiber  products.  Also 
the  cotton  content  in  the  last  7  years 
after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480 
shows  an  increase  in  42  percent  in  im¬ 
ports  and  against  a  decrease  of  20  per¬ 
cent  of  exports. 

Since  1954,  under  Public  Law  480  we 
have  shipped  6  million-plus  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  valued  at  $490  million  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  excess  of  their  traditional 
consumption  of  cotton.  These  6  million 
bales  of  cotton  valued  at  $490  million 
were  paid  for  in  local  currency  which 
could  be  spent  on  the  local  economy. 
Whereas  the  goods  manufactured  from 
this  cotton  are  available  to  be  sold  to 
us  for  American  dollars  which  under 
the  Bretton-Woods  and  other  agree¬ 
ments  are  readily  exchangeable  for  gold 
at  a  fixed  gold  price.  It  is  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  many  textiles  are  sold 
at  very  close  prices,  a  difference  of  one- 
eighth  cent  a  yard  or  approximately  1 
percent  of  value  is  often  a  controlling 
factor  as  to  whether  a  mill  can  continue 
to  operate. 

Before  getting  away  from  a  general 
picture  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
from  the  Western  Growers  Association: 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  agriculture 
handbook  No.  132  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  141 -page  booklet  which  re¬ 
views  agricultural  trade  policy  throughout 
the  world,  should  be  read  as  proof  that  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  does  not  exist  and  that  vari¬ 
ous  protective  devices  are  used. 

The  president  of  the  Western  Growers 
Association,  representing  the  vegetable  and 
melon  industries  of  California  and  Arizona, 
had  this  to  say  (incidentally,  these  agricul¬ 
ture  products  are  nonsubsidized  and  appar¬ 
ently  because  of  this  fact  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  no  financial  stake  directly 
in  these  products,  they  have  become  the 
whipping  boys  for  agricultural  imports.) . 


the  exportation  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Testimony  before  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  impact  of  imports  and  exports 
on  American  employment  tends  to  show 
that  we  have  become  in  fact  an  exporter 
of  foods  and  raw  materials  and  an  im¬ 
porter  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  combined  employment  of  textile 
and  apparel  industries  is  2,500,000  men 
and  women — one-eighth  of  the  total  of 
over  16  million  engaged  in  all  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  already  done 
to  the  textile  industry  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures.  This  excludes  1,213,- 
000  employees  in  the  apparel  and  re¬ 
lated  industries. 


STATISTICAL  HOCUS-POCUS  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

The  contention  that  agricultural  exports 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  1960-61  reached 
record  proportions  at  $4.9  billion  and  that 
78  percent  of  this  was  sent  to  countries  with 
which  we  made  trade  agreements;  while  im¬ 
ports  of  competitive  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $1.8  billion,  needs  some  reex¬ 
amination.  The  $4.9  billion  export  figure  is 
official  and  need  not  be  questioned.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  “The  Demand  and  Price  Situ¬ 
ation”  for  August  1961,  page  9,  stated  that 
about  60  percent  of  these  exports  received 
some  form  of  Government  assistance.  This 
consisted  of  outright  subsidies  such  as  those 
that  apply  to  our  exports  of  wheat  and  cot- 
tion  of  which  we  exported  over  $2  billion  in 
1980;  outright  grants  (gifts),  etc.,  only  40 
percent  of  the  total  was  sold  for  dollars 
with  no  governmental  assistance.  This  part 
of  our  agricultural  exports  was  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  previous  year. 

To  attribute  our  agricultural  exports  and 
specifically  their  expansion  to  the  benefits  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  is,  of  course, 
wholly  unjustified  in  view  of  the  pertinent 
factors  as  above  stated.  Actually,  the  need 
for  subsidization  in  order  to  export  is  proof 
that  the  trade  agreements  have  not  opened 
foreign  markets  to  our  farm  productions; 
we  do  not  have  reciprocal  trade  on  agricul¬ 
ture;  quite  the  contrary.  Only  our  subsidies 
have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

Our  imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  as  supplementary  or  compliment¬ 
ary.  The  complimentary  imports  are  those 
that  do  not  compete  with  domestic  farm 
products — examples:  coffee,  tea,  crude  rub¬ 
ber,  cocoa,  etc.  These  are  all  free  of  duty. 
Nevertheless,  importation  of  these  products 
give  the  foreign  countries  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  our  products.  Once  again,  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  products  because  we  have  no  tariff  on 
these  imports. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
SUBSIDIES 

The  above  stated  that  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
there  was  duty-free  imports  of  $1.8  billion 
which  should  give  rise  to  exports  of  a  like 
volume  by  supplying  other  industries  with 
the  necessary  dollars.  This  should  therefore 
be  deducted  from  the  $4.9  billion  of  exports 


for  fiscal  year  1961  if  we  seek  to  determine 
the  influence  of  our  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  The  export  figure  then  would  come 
to  $3.1  billion. 

It  further  stands  to  reason  that  this  sur¬ 
plus  of  exports  would  not  have  occurred 
without  the  subsidization  to  which  we  have 
resorted.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
subsidies  between  them  come  to  more  than 
$550,000,000  in  1960.  Before  we  subsidized 
the  exports  of  raw  cotton  our  foreign  market 
was  fading  rapidly.  Our  average  exports  of 
cotton  from  1950—52  was  5  million  bales  per 
year.  In  1956  these  exports  dropped  to 
2,214,000  bales.  Then  we  began  to  subsidise 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  1957.  Ex¬ 
ports  jumped  to  7,598,000  bales.  This  was 
followed  by  another  drop  in  1958-59  to 
3,129,000  bales.  On  August  1,  1959,  we  in¬ 
creased  the  subsidy  from  6  cents  per  pound  to 
8V2  cents.  Exports  again  responded.  In 
1960,  our  exports  leaped  back  to  the  7  mil¬ 
lion  bale  level. 

What  did  our  trade  agreements  have  to  do 
with  this?  Nothing.  Our  record  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  are  the  result  purely  and  sim¬ 
ply  of  our  subsidization  and  governmental 
assistance.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year  1958-59, 
our  agricultural  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
$300  million.  Imports  were  $4  billion; 
exports  $3.7  billion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  increase  in  exports  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  heavier  subsidies  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance.  Witness  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  report  already 
quoted,  namely,  “the  proportion  of  unas¬ 
sisted  dollar  sales  was  slightly  below  the 
previous  year" — referring  to  fiscal  year  1961 
over  fiscal  year  1960. 

ESCAPE-CLAUSE  RELIEF 

The  statement  that  any  concession  grant¬ 
ed  in  negotiations  is  subject  to  the  further 
safeguarding  procedures  of  the  escape-clause 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  when  it  can  be  shown  that  economic  in¬ 
jury  from  Imports  to  domestic  producers  has 
resulted  from  the  negotiated  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  ignores  the  record  under  the  escape - 
clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  regard¬ 
less  of  which  political  administration  has 
been  in  power.  Since  its  inception  in  1947, 
the  record  shows  that  the  odds  are  almost 
10  to  1  against  getting  relief  under  this 
procedure.  The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has 
failed  to  find  serious  injury  in  70  cases  out 
of  110.  The  White  House  turned  down  27  of 
the  remaining  cases  coming  to  it  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  a  recommendation 
for  a  higher  duty.  This  left  13  cases  on 
which  some  affirmative  action  was  taken. 

In  1961,  the  cantaloupes  and  watermelon 
growers,  assisted  by  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  presented  two  very 
strong  cases  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  relief  from  these  excessive  imports. 
Although,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  seri¬ 
ous  injury  was  proved,  the  Commission,  con¬ 
sistent  with  policy,  granted  no  relief  and  de¬ 
nied  the  petitions  as  stated  above. 

EXPORT  VALUES  AND  FOREIGN  VALUES 

In  October  1961,  a  report  by  the  nationwide 
committee  on  export  and  import  policy  cover¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  “import  competition  em¬ 
ployment”  covered  this  subject  very  well  by 
stating,  “in  weighing  these  trade  statistics  we 
should  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
port  values  are  foreign  values,  i.e.,  the  sales 
choice  to  our  importers  exclusive  of  duty, 
ocean  freight,  marine  insurance,  etc.  This 
fact  tends  to  shrink  the  impact  of  imports 
in  terms  of  man-hours  required  to  produce 
them.  For  example,  in  1960,  our  imports 
of  shirts  were  valued  at  $14  million.  What 
did  this  mean?  What  are  $14  million  worth 
of  shirts?  How  many  shirts?  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  mean  7  to  9  million  shirts  at 
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factory  prices.  How  many  employees  would 
be  needed  to  make  that  many  shirts?  But 
wait — the  imports  were  not  7  million  or 
9  million  shirts,  but  24  million.  At  our  value, 
they  would  have  represented  $36  to  $48  mil¬ 
lion.  Innumerable  other  examples  could  be 
given.  In  terms  of  man-hours  required  to 
produce  the  1960  imports  of  $14.6  billion  ex¬ 
ports  of  perhaps  triple  that  value  would  be 
required  to  balance  the  account. 

All  farmers  recognize  that  they  must 
compete  with  other  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  for  today’s  consumer  markets. 
That  constant  factor  is  good  healthy  compe¬ 
tition  and  is  a  parcel  with  our  balance  of  our 
supply  and  demand.  This  type  of  domestic 
competition  assures  our  consuming  public  of 
getting  the  very  best  that  is  available  for 
the  least  amount  of  money  and  over  a  period 
of  time,  results  in  a  fair  return  for  both  labor 
and  industry.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  the  American  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  is  paying  the  highest  agricultural 
wages  in  the  world  and  cannot  fairly  com¬ 
pete  with  foreign  producing  areas  having  the 
advantage  of  low  tariffs  and  wages  often  10 
to  20  times  less  than  our  farmers  are  paying. 
This  type  of  competition  poses  a  real  serious 
problem  and  one  which  has  been  “created” — 
whereby  these  foreign  imports  result  in  over 
supply  and  destroy  the  market  place.  This 
is  not  only  a  serious  economic  problem  for 
agriculture,  but  is  one  with  which  labor  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  self-interest  in  as  well.  We 
cannot  argue  that  our  labor  costs  are  too 
high.  In  preference  to  this,  let’s  say  that  it 
is  the  extremely  low  wages  in  the  foreign 
producing  areas  which  have  advanced  this 
problem.” 

In  August  1961,  the  USDA  in  bulletin  No. 
DPS-80  issued  the  following  release: 

“agriculture  exports 

“Agricultural  exports  moved  abroad  at  rec¬ 
ord  volume  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  At  $4.9  billion,  exports  were  about 
9  percent  above  the  previous  year. 

“However,  three-fifths  of  these  exports  re¬ 
ceived  some  form  of  Government  assistance. 
A  little  over  30  percent  moved  under  Public 
Law  480  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  A 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  represented 
assisted  dollar  exports,  receiving  subsidies 
in  cash  or  kind,  or  sold  from  CCC  stocks 
below  domestic  market  prices  (about  1  per¬ 
cent  moved  under  short-term  dollar  credits.) 
All  wheat  and  cotton  and  the  major  pro¬ 
portion  of  rice  and  dairy  products  were 
subject  to  Government  assistance.  The  re¬ 
maining  40  percent  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  sold  for  dollars  with  no  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance. 

“Foreign  aid,  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  loans,  grants  and  credits 
of  foreign  curerncies  deriving  from  their 
sale,  represented  about  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  gross  economic  aid  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year. 

“Approximately  three-fifth  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  included  in  the  export  total 
are  very  heavily  subsidized,  such  as  wheat 
at  60  cents  per  bushel,  cotton  at  8 y2  cents  per 
pound,  or  were  exchanged  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  or  were  completely  given  away  to 
foreign  nations  under  the  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Thus,  only  about  40  percent  of 
our  agricultural  exports  are  sold  under  a 
commercial  basis,  and  the  60  percent  balance 
move  on  some  subsidy,  grant,  loan,  or  give¬ 
away  basis. 

“It  can  be  argued  that  regardless  of  who 
pays  for  exports,  the  jobs  created  benefit  the 
total  economy. 

“This  is  only  true  in  part.  When  taxes  are 
collected  from  workers,  it  cuts  down  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  market  place  which 
in  turn  cuts  down  employment. 

“Ip  addition  to  present  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
the  entire  future  of  our  cotton  farmers,  gin- 


ners,  compressors,  and  warehousemen  (not 
included  in  manufacturing  industry  figures) 
is  threatened.  If  the  domestic  mills,  which 
pay  the  Government  support  price,  or  higher, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  U.S.  cotton  con¬ 
sumed,  are  destroyed,  then  it  follows  that 
raw  cotton  interests  must  live  on  the  world 
price  plus  such  additional  subsidy  that  the 
Government  may  wish  to  pay  them. 

“We  are  familiar  with  the  depressed  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Those  same  con¬ 
ditions  will  probably  arise  within  a  few  years 
in  the  many  areas  in  many  States  where  a 
large  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  employees  are  those  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  textile  products  and  apparel.  In 
many  places  this  proportion  is  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  State. 

“It  will  be  impossible  to  retrain  or  to  move 
a  large  number  of  the  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  made  the  textile  industry  their 
life’s  work,  are  skilled  employees  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  have  established  their  homes, 
their  families  and  their  expected  future, 
based  on  the  stability  of  the  textile  industry. 
The  liquidation  of  this  industry,  employing 
a  large  number  of  people  and  so  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  or  war,  will  bring  social  unrest, 
family  disruption  and  heartaches  to  a  great 
number  of  people  in  wide  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  industry  is  located. 

“The  suggestion  that  these  people  be  re¬ 
trained  and  possibly  moved  to  other  locali¬ 
ties  is  not  realistic  when  we  consider  that 
we  have  not  retrained  and  taken  care  of 
some  4  million  employees  who  are  now  un¬ 
employed  and,  yet,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
begin  to  add  to  this  number  an  additional 
2  million  employees.  If  this  program  were 
put  into  effect  today,  our  unemployment 
could  rise  from  6  percent  to  9  percent.  I 
predict  that  when  the  chips  are  down,  if 
the  bill  passes  as  it  is  now  written,  it  will 
not  be  used  for  a  few  years. 

“It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  import  policy 
has  largely  caused  this  decrease  in  American 
jobs.  The,  textile  industry  is  hurt  by  our 
own  cotton  pricing  controls.  But  it  probably 
can  survive  if  we  get  an  equalization  fee  to 
offset  the  8  y2  cents  per  pound  subsidy  on 
cotton  exported  to  foreign  countries,  plus 
protection  in  the  form  of  fair  tariff  rates 
and  quotas  against  excessive  importation  of 
fabrics  and  apparel  from  low-wage  countries. 

“Foreign  countries  have  no  just  basis  to 
object  to  any  of  these  procedures.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  them  have  restrictions  which 
prevent  or  limit  our  shipping  many  items 
into  their  borders.  There  is  little  reciprocity 
in  practice.” 

For  many  years  a  small  group  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  had  not  accomplished  its  purpose 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  many  agreements  be¬ 
tween  other  nations,  the  United  States 
gave  up  more  than  it  gained.  Four  years 
ago,  the  very  same  results  that  are  be¬ 
ing  promised  now,  were  promised  if  we 
would  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  conventional  1  year.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate 
under  a  1-year  extension  and  that  a  4- 
year  extension  would  give  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  tools  with 
which  to  negotiate  on  a  more  permanent 
and  a  more  reciprocal  base.  We  were 
told  that  this  would  curtail  so-called 
“run-away  industries  and  run  away  in¬ 
vestments,”  and  that  agreements  could 
be  made  that  would  create  export  mar¬ 
kets  without  injury  to  our  own  domestic 
employment.  Why  then  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  the  4  years  were  up — 
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all  but  3  months — before  putting  into 
effect  the  life  saving  tariff  cuts  de¬ 
manded  4  years  ago. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  4-year  plan  has  been  proven. 
Particularly  in  the  switch  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  imports  and  exports  by  reversing 
the  field  percentage-wise  and  shifting 
from  manufactured  goods  in  exports  and 
non-manufactured  goods  in  imports  to 
exports  of  non-manufactured  goods  and 
imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  pamphlet  I  referred  to  earlier, 
a  case  is  attempted  to  be  proven  that 
the  United  States  sells  $5  billion  more 
than  it  buys,  showing  $20  billion  sales  and 
$15  billion  of  purchases.  This  is  a  delib¬ 
erate  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  an 
obvious  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  a  false  set  of  values  insofar  as  Amer¬ 
ican  imports  and  exports  are  concerned. 
It  has  a  false  set  of  values  insofar  as 
American  imports  and  exports  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
authorities  that  a  minimum  of  30  per¬ 
cent  of  our  exports  are  not  sales  but  are, 
in  fact,  gifts  and  other  considerations 
under  foreign  aid,  as  well  as  another 
30  percent  in  agricultural  products  for 
soft  credit  and  other  non-returnable 
credits. 

Throughout  the  year  of  hearings  be¬ 
fore  our  subcommittee,  we  made  every 
effort  to  get  testimony  from  persons  who, 
from  their  public  statements,  appear  to 
have  information  relative  to  the  study 
we  had  undertaken.  It  is  regrettable 
that  for  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  only  information  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain — from  what  appears  to 
be  authoritative  sources — has  been  some 
public  releases,  testimony  before  other 
committees  and  through  the  media  of 
TV,  radio,  pamphlets,  and  illustrated 
sales  booklets  given  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  Departments  of  Government, 
importers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
proponent  side  of  this  problem. 

It  might  be  good  to  note  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  is  proposing  that 
the  international  wheat  agricultural 
group  increase  the  world  market  price 
of  wheat  in  order  to  cut  down  the  sup¬ 
ports  for  exported  U.S.  wheat.  On  the 
weekend  of  March  10,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  world  price  of  wheat 
would  be  increased  12  y2  percent  a  bushel 
subject  to  member  nations’  ratification. 
This  was  done,  according  to  this  story, 
in  order  to  cut  $80  million  a  year  off  our 
U.S.  subsidy  costs.  I  would  like  to  ask  at 
this  time  how  any  American  legislator 
can  justify  this  action  in  the  face  of  the 
proposal  that  this  Congress  has  agreed 
to  in  the  creation  of  a  food-for-peace 
program?  How  can  we,  on  one  hand, 
justify  to  our  conscience — if  not  to  our 
constituents — increasing  the  world 
wheat  price  to  our  consumers  all  over 
the  world  while  at  the  same  time  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  promise  to  the  underfed  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth  that  this  country’s  food 
program  is  for  their  benefit  and  relief? 
We  were  told  that  agricultural  exports 
have  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  agricultural  economy. 

Is  there  any  difference,  gentlemen,  in 
protectionism  for  one  phase  of  our  econ- 
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omy  by  way  of  subsidies  and  for  another 
part  of  our  economy  by  way  of  tariffs? 
Does  not  this  wheat  deal  show  that 
world  free  trade  will  be  a  series  of  car¬ 
tel  agreements,  fixed  prices,  interna¬ 
tional  quotas,  all  contrary  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  concept  of  trade  and  free  enterprise. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  you 
scratch  a  free  trader,  you  will  find  a  pro¬ 
tectionist;  it  has  also  been  said  that  pro¬ 
tectionism  has  two  faces — one  of  which 
wears  the  mask  of  free  trade. 

When  a  nation  restricts  its  imports — 
by  tariff,  quota,  multiple  exchange  rates, 
or  whatever — it  openly  acknowledges  its 
protectionism.  But  when  it  subsidizes 
its  exports — a  practice  no  less  protec¬ 
tionist  in  principle — it  often  proclaims 
such  policy  a  contribution  to  freer  trade. 
Yet,  of  the  two  faces  of  protectionism, 
subsidies  to  exports  and  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  often  prove  more  offensive  to  a 
nation’s  trading  partners  than  do  mod¬ 
erate  restrictions  on  imports. 

There  are  many  pages  of  testimony 
containing — in  the  reports  of  our  sub¬ 
committee  hearings — testimony  to  the 
great  damage  inflicted  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States.  Particularly,  I 
would  recommend  the  testimony  of  the 
Western  Growers  Association  and  the 
hard,  cold  facts  showing  the  practical 
demise  of  the  tomato  industry  in  Nyland, 
Calif. 

This  third  element  is  the  sales  price, 
based  upon  cost  of  production  in  which 
a  low-cost  producer  invades  the  market 
of  a  high-cost  producer  who,  because  of 
conditions  beyond  his  control,  cannot 
compete.  The  U.S.  Government  recog¬ 
nizes  this  very  simple  economic  fact 
when  it  pays  subsidies  for  the  successful 
exportation  of  certain  commodities. 
Other  countries  recognize  this  simple 
fact  by  resorting  to  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  protectionism. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  promoting  world  trade  if  it 
works  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
countries  participating  in  it.  In  the 
hope  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  empowering  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  our  tariffs  on  foreign  products  in 
exchange  for  like  concessions  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  with  respect  to  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  was  the  hope  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  stimulate  and  strengthen 
our  domestic  economy. 

For  the  past  decade,  however,  the 
United  States  has  carried  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  primary  objective  of  build¬ 
ing  the  economies  of  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  winning  or  retaining  their 
good  will  without  regard  to  the  damag¬ 
ing  effects  upon  our  own  industries 
and  our  own  labor. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  past 
two  decades  have  provided  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  American  know-how,  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  materials  at  either  no 
cost  or  at  far  less  than  the  cost  to 
American  producers  of  like  items.  We 
have  shipped  modem  machinery  and 
equipment  valued  at  $25  billion  to  these 
countries  and  have  thus  created  abroad 
industrial  plants  as  efficient  as  many  of 
our  own.  The  productivity  of  foreign 
labor  has  notably  increased,  yet  foreign 


wages  and  foreign  standards  of  living 
remain  far,  far  below  our  own.  Our 
own  industries  suffer  a  growing  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  not  only  in  foreign 
markets  but  in  our  own  home  markets. 
There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States 
and  very  few  communities  where  the  ad¬ 
verse  effect  of  foreign  competition  is  not 
felt. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  re¬ 
view  all  of  the  affected  industries  before 
this  committee  and  I  would  recommend 
the  reading  of  the  hearings  to  those 
among  us  who  appreciate  the  dangers 
involved  in  embarking  upon  the  course 
of  free  trade  embodied  in  H.R.  9900.  At 
this  point,  let  us  make  it  very  clear  that, 
personally,  I  am  an  advocate  of  liberal, 
free — but  equitable — trade  relations.  Let 
me  assure  you  of  my  keen  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  world  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  problems  and  the 
welfare  of  my  country  and  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  However,  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  bogeyman  tactics  contained 
in  one  of  the  many  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  State  Department  which  purports  to 
show  that  unless  we  pass  this  legislation, 
all  world  trade  will  stop,  the  American 
people  will  no  longer  have  any  of  the 
following  items :  automobiles,  radios,  TV, 
telephones,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  Brazil  and 
cashew  nuts,  olives  and  olive  oil,  and 
many  other  items  that  Americans  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  having.  I  feel  sure  we  won’t 
have  any  shortages  of  any  of  these,  and 
especially  an  insufficient  supply  of  nuts, 
of  all  kinds. 

Now  this  problem  can  be  discussed 
from  its  economic  implications  without 
getting  into  the  realm  of  fancy,  half- 
truths,  misleading — and  in  many  in¬ 
stances — misrepresentative  statistics. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  country — 
aside  from  national  war  emergencies — 
has  this  Nation  been  denied  any  of  the 
trade  items  named  in  these  pamphlets. 
Nations  do  not  refuse  to  sell  that  which 
they  have  in  surplus. 

The  very  essence  of  free  trade  is  the 
unrestricted  selling  and  buying  of  goods 
between  the  peoples,  states  and  nations, 
based  upon  need  and  the  availability  of 
supply.  It  is  only  because  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  taking  place,  most  of  it 
with  aid  from  these  United  States,  that 
the  third  element,  price,  has  entered  into 
the  trade  problem  and  which  must  be 
equalized  before  any  enduring  trade  pol¬ 
icy  can  be  established  between  compet¬ 
ing  nations. 

There  may  be  some  industries  and 
some  communities  that  will  not  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  imports  even  if  our 
economy  is  subjected  to  the  further 
drastic  dose  of  trade  concession  medicine 
now  being  recommended  in  Washington. 
But  we  doubt  it.  In  any  event,  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  on  which  every  American 
should  focus  is  to  recognize  that  the 
trade  program  pursued  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  past  28  years  has  failed 
signally  to  promote  the  economic  well¬ 
being  and  growth  of  our  economy.  The 
fact  is  that  in  recent  years  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States 
has  been  significantly  lower  than  that  of 
other  industrialized  nations.  There  are 
more  distressed  areas  today  than  any 
time  in  our  modern  history  except  when 
the  whole  world  was  depressed. 


Our  strength  and  the  strength  of  the 
entire  free  world  require  a  vigorous, 
growing  domestic  economy.  Our  trade 
policy  must  be  devoted  first  and  foremost 
to  that  end.  We  cannot  let  industries 
wither  and  die  and  waste  our  substance 
and  energies  in  relocating  and  retrain¬ 
ing  workers  whose  job  opportunities  have 
been  handed  to  low-paid  foreign  labor 
as  a  result  of  ill  considered  trade  con¬ 
cessions. 

I  believe  in  giving  the  unemployed 
worker  every  bit  of  help  we  can  in  re¬ 
training  for  new  jobs  such  as  the  Hol¬ 
land  bill  spells  out. 

However,  how  can  any  person  in  good 
conscience  prescribe  a  remedy  for  an 
economy  suffering  from  self-inflicted  in¬ 
juries?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try 
another  prescription  instead  of  doubling 
the  doses  of  the  old  medicine? 

We  need  American  jobs  first  and  job¬ 
taking  imports  last. 

I  have  very  firm  convictions  and  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  this  approach  will 
promote  free  trade  on  an  equitable  base. 

No  nation  can  be  exploited  during  its 
growth  years  by  low  production  cost  in¬ 
dustries  in  other  nations.  The  economic 
levels  of  all  nations  will  grow  with  their 
own  economic  growth  and  nations  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  will  be 
free  from  competition,  exploitation  and 
profiteering  of  their  own  and  foreign 
nationals. 

Free  trade  can  only  fulfill  its  promise 
of  better  understanding  when  price  does 
not  make  trade  inequitable  between  trad¬ 
ing  nations. 

No  trade  deal  is  a  good  deal  if  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  or  unequitable  to  the  parties 
to  the  deal. 

In  winding  up  this  presentation,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  things  to 
think  about  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  issue:  U.S.  industrial  wages,  $2.96 
per  hour,  including  fringes;  Common 
Market,  85  cents  per  hour,  including 
fringes;  and  Japanese,  37  cents  per  hour, 
including  fringes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  when  imports 
containing  $1  billion  worth  of  Common 
Market  labor,  enter  the  United  States, 
they  displace  well  over  $3  billion  worth 
of  payrolls  and  seed  money  for  our 
economy.  One  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
imports  from  Japan  displaces  better  than 
$7  billion  worth  of  labor  wages. 

This  is  a  loss  in  wages  alone.  The 
selling  price  of  the  imports  does  not 
alter  this  faot.  Again  when  we  discuss 
taxes,  let  us  remember  that  with  70  mil¬ 
lion  people,  Japan  has  a  total  budget  of 
$6  billion,  while  the  United  States  has  a 
budget  of  $92  y2  billion  for  184  million 
people.  How  can  we  fail  to  adjust  these 
basic  costs.  With  proper  safeguards  we 
can,  and  should,  pass  new  trade  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Outside  of  certain  Government  officials 
and  a  few  who  are  representatives  of  for¬ 
eign  exporters  or  American  corporations, 
operating  abroad,  every  major  supporter 
of  the  new  trade  bill  wants  certain  re¬ 
strictive  covenants  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion.  All  of  us  have  something  to  pro¬ 
tect. 

I  want  to  vote  for  a  new  trade  bill 
because  I  have  been  critical  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  present  trades  legisla- 
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titki.  I  know  we  must  have  a  trade  pact, 
but  I  also  know  that  it  must  give  more 
than  passing  notice  and  slip  service  to 
the  American  economy. . 

I  have  watched  the  press  reports  of 
these  and  other  hearings.  I  have  read 
most  of  the  pamphlets  and  releases  from 
all  sources.  I  find  that  the  proponents 
and  endorsers  of  this  legislation  want 
exactly  what  I  would  like  to  have;  a  new 
trade  bill,  free  from  restraints  that  are 
artificial  insofar  as  the  real  need  for 
restraints  is  concerned. 

I  note  that  some  labor  supports  this 
trade  bill,  but  wants  protection  against 
undue  injuries  to  affected  American  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Farm  Bureau  supports 
free  trade  for  all  but  farm  products 
affected  adversely.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  supports  free  trade,  but  is 
opposed  to  job  retraining  programs  for 
workers.  The  national  manufacturers 
want  free  trade,  but  wants  tax  breaks 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  Textile  As¬ 
sociation  supports  the  legislation,  but 
wants  textile  quotas  and  compensating 
tariff  for  differentials  in  raw  materials 
cost.  The  oil  industry  wants  trade,  but 
wants  quotas  and  other  restrictive 
covenants. 

If  you  go  through  the  House  and 
Senate  you  will  find  that  most  of  us  are 
free  traders,  but  we  want  certain  pro¬ 
tective  covenants  on  glass,  cotton,  wheat, 
carpets,  shrimp,  fish  fillets,  lumber, 
sporting  goods,  fishing  tackle,  cheese 
and  on  into  almost  every  line  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  complex  demand  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  realities  of  world  trade  that 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  have  new 
legislation.  At  this  point,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  and  known  to  all  as  to  just 
what  I  learned  after  many  months  of 
hearings  and  study  of  this  many  faceted 
problem. 

I  learned  that  unless  we  work  out  a 
long  range,  controlled  program  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  this  and  other  hi£h  cost 
nations,  will  suffer  very  severe  shock  in 
their  economy.  There  is  no  longer  any 
real  deterrent  to  universal  production 
of  manufactured  consumer  goods.  All 
other  industry  is  dependent  upon  the 
activity  of  the  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  production  without 
consumption.  If  you  find  that  I  repeat 
this  statement,  it  is  because  I  have  had 
it  drummed  into  me  time  after  time  for 
these  many  months. 

Consumption  does  not  restrict  itself  to 
consumer  goods.  It  covers  all  sales  for 
use  either  as  food,  housing,  clothing, 
transportation,  utilities,  conveniences, 
appliances,  in  fact,  every  product 
changed  from  its  natural  or  raw  state, 
enters  into  the  economy  of  consumption. 

We,  therefore,  have  before  us  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
propaganda,  editorials,  TV,  or  radio  cov¬ 
erage  or  even  the  blanket  or  restricted 
endorsements  from  the  whole  populace 
outside  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  termed  the  Ball  bill,  the 
Hodges  bill,  or  the  President’s  bill,  but 
in  the  cold  facts  of  recorded  history,  it 
reflects — good  or  bad — upon  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  passes  it.  It  is  Congress’  bill, 
and  the  full  responsibility  is  our  own. 


Later  I  would  prefer,  if  the  chair¬ 
man  agrees,  to  meet  with  him  and/or 
his  staff  to  present  four  very  definite 
recommendations  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  free  or  freer  trade  based  upon 
equity  and  fairness,  not  alone  to  the 
peoples  of  America,  but  even  more  so,  to 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions. 

I  can  say  to  you  at  this  point  that  un¬ 
less  we  get  away  from  piecemeal  con¬ 
cessions  and  write  a  bill  universally  fair, 
we  should  pass  this  bill  without  any 
amendments  whatsoever,  except  to  make 
it  cover  all  American  industry,  farming, 
and  mining. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  an  honest 
appraisal  of  its  real  values.  If  it  is  as 
good  as  the  proponents  say  it  is,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  move  we  can  make.  If 
it  is  as  bad  as  the  opponents  say  it  is,  it 
will  prove  itself  and  changes  will  come 
very  rapidly.. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  observations. 

First.  This  legislation  is  the  result  of 
very  careful  and  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  other  body. 

Second.  The  conference  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in 
both  bodies. 

Third.  This  legislation  has  had  wide 
support  in  the  country.  All  segments  of 
our  economy,  including  those  whose 
main  consideration  is  the  employment 
of  our  people,  support  this  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  if  this  legis¬ 
lation  had  any  serious  impact  on  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States  it  would 
be  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the 
great  business  organizations  would  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation  if  they  felt  there 
would  be  a  serious  impact  upon  business 
in  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  this 
legislation.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the 
representatives  of  the  great  farm 
organizations  would  support  the  legisla¬ 
tion  if  they  had  a  similar  reaction  to 
it. 

So  the  obvious  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  with  all  due 
respect,  is  that  as  he  so  well  pointed  out 
himself,  the  great  body  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States  of  America  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  favors 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  headed  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  We  made  far- 
reaching  studies  into  the  depths  of  the 
problems  involved,  and  we  came  up  with 
unanimous  agreement  on  legislation 
similar  to  the  legislation  now  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
have  to  contradict  the  gentleman.  The 
minority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Subcom¬ 
mittee  did  not  agree. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  I  use  the  word  “simi¬ 
lar.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  had  our 
difficulties  and  I  hate  to  interject  a  note 
of  discord  here,  but  I  do  want  to  keep 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  and  his 
colleague,  and  our  colleague  from  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
had  some  ideas  that  were  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  ones  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  But 
finally,  I  think  there  was  substantial 
agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  BOGGS.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  committees  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  have  done  a  monumental  job. 
I  think  we  will  look  back  to  this  day  and 
this  year  as  a  great  era  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States;  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  has  said  so 
many  times,  an  era  representing  sound 
economic  maturity  on  the  part  of  our 
great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  conference 
report  will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  91,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  271] 

YEAS— 256 


Abbitt 

Cohelan 

Forrester 

Addabbo 

Conte 

Fountain 

Albert 

Cook 

Frelinghuysen 

Alford 

Cooley 

Friedel 

Arends 

Corbett 

Fulton 

Ashley 

Corman 

Gallagher 

Auchincloss 

Cramer 

Garmatz 

Avery 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Gary 

Ayres 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Gathings 

Bailey 

Daddario 

Giaimo 

Baker 

Daniels 

Gilbert 

Baldwin 

Davis,  John  W. 

Gonzalez 

Barrett 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Goodell 

Barry 

Dawson 

Granahan 

Bass,  N.H. 

Delaney 

Grant 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Derounian 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bates 

Derwinski 

Green,  Pa. 

Beckworth 

Diggs 

Griffin 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dingell 

Gubser 

Boggs 

Dole 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Boland 

Donohue 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bolton 

Dorn 

Halleck 

Bonner 

Downing 

Halpern 

Bow 

Doyle 

Harding 

Brademas 

Dulski 

Hardy 

Brewster 

Durno 

Harris 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Broomfield 

Edmondson 

Healey 

Broyhill 

Elliott 

Hechler 

Buckley 

Ellsworth 

Hemphill 

Burke,  Mass. 

Everett 

Henderson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Holifield 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Farbstein 

Horan 

Cahill 

Fascell 

Hosmer 

Cannon 

Feighan 

Huddleston 

Carey 

Findley 

Hull 

Celler 

Finnegan 

Inouye 

Chamberlain 

Fino 

Jennings 

Chelf 

Flynt 

Joelson 

Clark 

Ford 

Johnson,  Calif. 
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Johnson,  Md. 

Mosher 

Roush 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Moss 

Rutherford 

Jones,  Ala. 

Moulder 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Judd 

Multer 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Karsten 

Murphy 

St.  Germain 

Kastenmeier 

Murray 

Santangelo 

Keith 

Natcher 

Schenck 

Kelly 

Nedzi 

Schneebeli 

Keogh 

Nelsen 

Schweiker 

King,  Calif. 

Nix 

Schwengel 

King,  Utah 

Norblad 

Scott 

Kirwan 

Norrell 

Selden 

Kitchin 

Nygaard 

Shriver 

Kluezynski 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Sibal 

Kornegay 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Sisk 

Kowalski 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Slack 

Kunkel 

O’Neill 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kyi 

Osmers 

Smith,  Miss. 

Landrum 

Ostertag 

Spence 

Lane 

Patman 

Springer 

Langen 

Pelly 

Stafford 

Lankford 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Lennon 

Pfost 

Stratton 

Leslnski 

Pike 

Stubblefield 

Libonati 

Pilcher 

Sullivan 

Lindsay 

Poage 

Taylor 

Loser 

Poff 

Teague,  Calif. 

McFall 

Powell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mack 

Price 

Thomas 

Madden 

Pucinski 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mahon 

Purcell 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Mailliard 

Randall 

Toll 

Marshall 

Reece 

Trimble 

Mathias 

Reuss 

Tupper 

Matthews 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Meader 

Riehlman 

Vanik 

Merrow 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Wallhauser 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Walter 

Milliken 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Weaver 

Mills 

Robison 

Wickersham 

Mlnsliall 

Rodino 

Widnall 

Montoya 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Willis 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wright 

Morris 

Rooney 

Zablocki 

Morrison 

Rosenthal 

Morse 

Rostenkowski 

NAYS— 91 

Abernethy 

Flood 

Passman 

Alger 

Fogarty 

Philbin 

Andersen, 

Gavin 

Pillion 

Minn. 

Goodling 

Pirnie 

Andrews 

Gross 

Ray 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ashmore 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Riley 

Baring 

Harsha 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Barry 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rousselot 

Battin 

Ichord,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Becker 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Beermann 

Jensen 

Schadeberg 

Betts 

Johansen 

Sikes 

Bray 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bruce 

Kearns 

Smith,  Va. 

Burleson 

Kilgore 

Steed 

Casey 

King,  N.Y. 

Taber 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Chenoweth 

Latta 

Tollefson 

Church 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Clancy 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Collier 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wharton 

Dague 

Mason 

Whitener 

Davis, 

May 

Whitten 

James  C. 

Monagan 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Dent 

Moore 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Devine 

Moorehead, 

Winstead 

Dowdy 

Ohio 

Young 

Fenton 

Morgan 

Younger 

Fisher 

Olsen 

NOT  VOTING— 

88 

Adair 

Evins 

McDowell 

Alexander 

Frazier 

Mclntire 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Garland 

McSween 

Anfuso 

Glenn 

McVey 

Aspinall 

Gray 

Macdonald 

Belcher 

Griffiths 

MacGregor 

Bell 

Hall 

Magnuson 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hansen 

Michel 

Berry 

Harrison,  Va. 

Miller,  Clem 

Blatnik 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Miller, 

Blitch 

Hays 

George  P. 

Bolling 

Hebert 

Moeller 

Boykin 

Herlong 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Breeding 

Hiestand 

O’Konski 

Bromwell 

Hoeven 

Peterson 

Brown 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Quie 

Burke,  Ky. 

Holland 

Rains 

Chiperfield 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reifel 

Coad 

Karth 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Curtin 

Kee 

Roosevelt 

Denton 

Kilburn 

Roudebush 

Dominick 

Laird 

Saund 

Dooley 

McDonough 

Scherer 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Siler 


Staggers  Watts 

Thompson,  La.  Weis 
Thornberry  Whalley 

Ullman  Williams 

Van  Pelt  Yates 

Van  Zandt  Zelenko 

Vinson 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Bromwell  for,  with  Mr.  Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Quie  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntire  against. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Berry 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  for,  with  Mr.  Hoff- 


man  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Peterson 
against. 

for. 

with 

Mr. 

Hiestand 

Mr.  Roosevelt 
against. 

for, 

with 

Mr. 

Williams 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Mr.  Scranton  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer 
against. 

Mr.  Short  for,  with  Mr.  Siler  against. 

Mr.  Skelly  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana, 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 
Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski  against. 
Mr.  Evins  for,  with  Mr.  Chiperfield 
against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel  against. 
Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 
Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Dominick  against. 
Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mrs.  Weis. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  FLOOD  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  BANKS  TO 

INVEST  /  IN  CORPORATIONS 

WHOSE  .PURPOSE  IS  TO  PROVIDE 
CLERICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8874)  to 
auth/rize  certain  banks  to  invest  in  cor¬ 
porations  whose  purpose  is  to  provide 
clerical  services  for  them,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
lereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
'’amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive, 
and  insert:  “any  activity  other  than  the  per¬ 
formance  of  bank  services  for  banks.” 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

BANK  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rese/v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  when  this  bill. /Was 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking' and 
Currency  limited  hearings  only  were  con¬ 
ducted.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  banks  cooperating  in  this  matter 
would  be  in  violation  of  the/antitrust 
law  was  not  investigated,  and  no  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  the  question.  After 
the  bill  passed  the  House  I  /Contacted  the 
Assistant  Attorney  Gener/l  in  charge  of 
antitrust  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  he  gave  me  a  lettei/ which  indicated 
to  me  if  the  bill  is  ei/acted  into  law  it 
would  be  in  violatioi/  of  the  law.  The 
Senate  committee  hAd  inadequate  hear¬ 
ings  too.  They  had  very  short  hearings 
and  did  not  go  into  that  question. 

So  the  question  has  not  been  resolved. 

I  invite  your  Attention  to  just  a  few  of 
the  objections/that  the  Attorney  General 
has  to  this  legislation: 

The  exchange  of  confidential  business  in¬ 
formation  gmong  competitors  carries  with  it 
the  possibility  that  such  information  will  be 
used  foy  anticompetitive  purposes.  Thus 
the  exchange  of  information  concerning  in¬ 
terest  /ates  and  charges  to  particular  cus¬ 
tomer  could  result  in  an  elimination  of 
competition  for  the  account  and  an  artificial 
stabilization  of  interest  rates  at  noncom¬ 
petitive  levels.  Past  experience  has  illus¬ 
trated  that  such  anticompetitive  results 

ave  in  fact  occurred  in  the  operation  of 
many  bank  clearinghouse  associations.  To 
avoid  this  possibility,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  that  no  information  furnished  to 
the  service  corporation  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  participating  banks  other  than  the 
bank  directly  involved. 

There  is  a  serious  defect  in  this  bill. 
It  has  not  been  investigated  at  all,  no 
hearings  were  held  on  it,  and  it  is  I  con¬ 
sider  a  fatal  defect.  I  continue — 

Moreover,  such  jointly  owned  corporations 
could  become  vehicles  through  which  large 
banks  could  enhance  their  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  market. 

That  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
apprehensive  of;  that  is,  the  large 
b&nks  would  have  a  position  of  advan- 
tagte  over  the  small  banks.  I  read 
further: 

Competition  in  the  offering  of  services  is 
one  of 'the  most  important  types  of  com¬ 
petition  Nvhich  the  antitrust  laws  seek  to 
preserve.  'Frequently,  service  competition  is 
the  princip&l  means  by  which  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  banks,  are  able  to  attract 
and  maintain\business.  Any  diminution  in 
the  incentives  \o  small  banks  to  engage  in 
competition  of  tills  type  would  be  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
such  corporations  is\not  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  any  antitrust  violations  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  operation  of  the  service  cor¬ 
porations  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit\that  since  this 
question  of  violation  of  antitrust  laws 
has  not  been  gone  into,  it  *ias  not  been 
investigated,  no  hearings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  that  question  at  alh  no  wit¬ 
nesses  have  appeared  before  any  con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  commeRf  upon 
that  question  at  all,  and  since  it  le  nec¬ 
essary  that  a  congressional  committee  go 
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infls  it,  I  feel  it  would  be  unwise  to  ac- 
cept\the  Senate  amendment  but  that 
the  bill  should  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  DiJRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  pointxof  order. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmaIj]  made,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  was  that  th\gentleman  reserved 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  gentleman  presses  his  point 
of  order  at  this  point,  the  Chair  will  have 
to  overrule  it.  On  the  other  \and,  the 
gentleman  has  another  parlianientary 
procedure  which  will  bring  the  naatter 
to  a  head.  But  it  is  not  the  Chair’sNjuty 
to  suggest  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a> 
merely  suggesting  that  the  gentlemans 
from  Texas  has  not  reached  the  point 
of  his  reservation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  just  about 
reached  it,  but  I  will  state  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  was  reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  dissenting  views,  prepared  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
and  myself,  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
when  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  dissenting  views  follow: 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman 
and  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzales 

We  dissent  to  H.R.  8874  on  seven  grounds. 

(1)  The  bill  raises  serious  problems  under 
the  antitrust  laws  and  may  open  the  door 
to  restraints  of  trade,  price  fixing,  and  bank 
mergers.  This  very  important  question  was 
not  raised  in  the  hearings.  We  are  present¬ 
ing  an  opinion  of  Judge  Lee  Loevinger,  As¬ 
sistant  TJ.S.  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  Justice,  herewith,  that 
is  convincing  that  further  study  be  given 
this  proposal. 

(2)  Inadequate  hearings  were  held  to  guide 
us  in  this  very  new  pioneering  venturi. 
More  time  should  be  given  for  developments 
and  experience. 

(3)  Billions  of  dollars  are  involved  i6  this 
bill  that  is  presented  in  very  short  hearings 
where  limited  information  was  presented  and 
where  few  questions  were  asked:  This  is 
a  bonus  to  the  banks  since  it  allows  10  per¬ 
cent  of  their  capital  funds  to  perform  double 
duty.  Banks’  capital  can  als/ be  diluted  by 
investments  in  small  business  investment 
companies.  Capital  funds  are  sacred  and 
should  be  carefully  guarded. 

(4)  No  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
necessity  for  banks  to'  invest  in  service  cor¬ 
porations  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
advantages  of  electronic  clerical  services. 

(5)  The  bill  ajr  written  is  tailormade  to 
benefit  particularly  branch  and  holding  com¬ 
pany  banking 

(6)  Banks/should  not  be  permitted  to 
dilute  thehr  capital  structure  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  when/the  banks  already  complain  about 
inability/ to  make  loans  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  capital. 

CTt/ft  is  doubted  that  small  or  independ¬ 
ent  manks  will  permit  even  friendly  com¬ 


petitors  to  have  access  to  their  confidential 
transactions  and  business,  so  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  only  branch  and  holding 
company  banks  will  utilize  the  provision, 
with  the  result  that  they  will  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  small  and  independent 
competitors.  The  bill  thus  would  have  con¬ 
sequences  which  its  sponsors  claim  they  are 
preventing. 

BILL  RAISES  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  UNDER  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  committee  might  well  have  elicited 
testimony  from  the  Chief  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  problems  this  bill 
might  create  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Mr. 
Patman  undertook,  to  ask  Judge  Loevinger 
about  this  and  received  the  following  reply — 
which  speaks  quite  eloquently  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  this  bill  might  raise: 

July  27,  1962. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  This  is  in  re¬ 
ply  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
possible  antitrust  consequences  of  H.R.  8874, 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  banks  to  invest 
n  corporations  whose  purpose  is  to  provide 
clerical  services  for  them,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

ale  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  this  bill,  you  may  wish  to  cor 
slder  possible  abuses  which  might  raise  ques¬ 
tions  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  exchange  of  confidential  business  in¬ 
formation  alnong  competitors  carries/with  it 
the  possibility  that  such  information  will 
be  used  for  anticompetitive  purposes.  Thus 
the  exchange  ofNnformation  concerning  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  charges  to  particular  cus¬ 
tomers  could  result  in  an  Elimination  of 
competition  for  the  account  and  an  artifi¬ 
cial  stabilization  of  interest  rates  at  non¬ 
competitive  levels.  PasVexperience  has  il¬ 
lustrated  that  such  anticompetitive  results 
have  in  fact  occurrecT  in  she  operation  of 
many  bank  clearinghouse  associations.  To 
avoid  this  possibility,  it  woulkbe  desirable 
to  provide  that  no  information  xurnished  to 
the  service  corporation  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  participating  banks  other\han  the 
bank  directlv/mvolved. 

Moreoveiysuch  jointly  owned  corporations 
could  became  vehicles  through  which  large 
banks  c/uld  enhance  their  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in/the  market.  Competition  in  the  ot  , 
ferins/  of  services  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  types  of  competition  which  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  seek  to  preserve.  Frequently,  serv- 
!e  competition  is  the  principal  means  by 
hich  small  businesses,  including  banks,  are 
able  to  attract  and  maintain  business.  Any 
diminution  in  the  incentives  to  small  banks 
to  engage  in  competition  of  this  type  would 
be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
such  corporations  is  not  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  any  antitrust  violations  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  operation  of  the  service  cor¬ 
porations  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
If,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  stock  in 
any  of  these  corporations  should  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
would  be  fully  applicable. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bill  or  coordination  of  these  views 
either  within  the  Department  or  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  I  hope  that 
these  observations  may  be  of  some  help  in 
your  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  Loevinger, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 

Judge  Loevinger  raises  the  question  about 
the  possible  “exchange  of  confidential  busi¬ 


ness  information  among  competitors”  and/ 
the  possibility  that  this  procedure  might  “1 
used  for  anticompetitive  purposes.” 

This  is  obviously  a  serious  matter,  as  /Wit¬ 
ness  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wolcot 

“The  bank  service  corporation  wiZ  have 
in  its  possession  records  and  data  of  two  or 
more  banks,  confidential  in  nature/md  vital 
to  the  banks’  operations.  For  fhat  reason 
the  supervisory  agency  must  be/put  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  immediate  control  of  any  conduct 
by  the  bank  service  corporation  constituting 
a  violation  of  any  provisiq/  of  the  bill  or  of 
any  regulation  thereunde 

Thus,  both  the  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  Antitrust  Division/Vould,  under  this  bill, 
be  required  to  underj/ke  additional  burdens; 
namely,  to  observe/ very  carefully  the  con¬ 
duct  of  any  bank/service  corporation,  to  de¬ 
termine  whethei/they  would  involve  any  vio¬ 
lations  of  law. . 

Judge  Loevinger  speaks  of  the  danger  of 
jointly  owned  corporations  becoming  “ve¬ 
hicles  through  which  large  banks  could  en¬ 
hance  their  dominant  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

He  Zlso  stresses  that  “competition  in  the 
offering  of  services  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  types  of  competition  which  the  anti- 
ist  laws  seek  to  preserve.” 

Further,  he  notes  that — 

“Frequently,  service  competition  is  the 
principal  means  by  which  small  businesses, 
including  banks,  are  able  to  attract  and 
maintain  business.  Any  diminution  in  the 
in  the  incentive  to  small  banks  to  engage 
In  competition  of  this  type  would  be  of 
serious  concern  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.” 

Finally,  Judge  Loevinger  points  to  the 
danger  of  monopolistic  mergers.  There  is  a 
tremendous  merger  movement  underway 
among  banks.  The  growing  monopoly  of 
money  and  credit — the  lifeblood  of  our  econ¬ 
omy — poses  an  ominous  threat  particularly 
to  opportunities  for  small  business.  The 
Congress  should  not  take  steps  to  accelerate 
this  trend. 

hearings  inadequate  for  such  a  pioneering 

VENTURE 

H.R.  8874  would  permit  any  two  or  more 
national  banks  and  State  member  banks, 
when  authorized  by  State  law,  to  invest  not 
exceeding  10  percent  of  each  bank’s  capital 
and  surplus  in  stock  of  a  bank  service  cor¬ 
poration,  established  to  provide  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  services. 

The  hearings  were  exceedingly  brief. 
^Testimony  was  heard  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
seVe  System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurtmce  Corporation  (Mr.  Wolcott). 
Statements  were  also  filed  by  counsel  of  the 
Connecticut  Bankers  Association  and  by  the 
executive  Vice  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bankers  Association.  Very  few  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  by  committee  members. 
Comptroller  oK  the  Currency  Saxon  termed 
the  bill  “pureljV  technical,  procedural  one 
in  essence,  and  intended  primarily  to  meet 
the  requirements  o\smaller  institutions.1 2 3 

He  commented  further  that — 

“The  proposal  is  \ot  an  earthshaking 
thing.” 2  \ 

Comments  of  the  banking  officials  not¬ 
withstanding,  this  is  a  serious  pioneering 
venture  for  banks  into  nodbanking  fields. 
More  thorough  testimony  should  be  elicited 
and  more  time  should  be  given\or  develop¬ 
ment  and  experience  in  this  area  isefore  tak¬ 
ing  the  major  step  the  bill  provides. 

BANKS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PERMITTED  TO\DILUTE 
CAPITAL  STRUCTURE 

It  need  hardly  be  documented,  in  vie\  of 
the  complaints  we  have  heard  in  increase 


1  Hearings  on  H.R.  8874,  p. 

2  Hearings,  p.  40. 

3  Ibid. 
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_ 76  STAT.  872. 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Co-ngress  assembled , 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSES  Trade  Expansion 

Act  of  1962, 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”. 

SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  through  trade  agreements  affording 
lutual  trade  benefits — 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  and 
maintain  and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  United 
States  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce; 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  foreign  countries 
through  the  development  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
in  the  free  world ;  and 

(3)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  penetration. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

SEC.  201.  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  any  existing  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  of  any  foreign  country  or  the  United  States 
are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  that  any  of  the  purposes  stated  in  section  102  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  thereby,  the  President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30?  1962,  and  before  July  1,  1967,  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities 
thereof;  and 

1  (2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance  of  any  existing 

”  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  such  continuance  of  existing 
duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  import  restric¬ 
tions,  as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  such  trade  agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  no  proclamation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made — 

(1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  below  50  percent  of 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 1962 ;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing)  a  rate  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

SEC.  202.  LOW-RATE  ARTICLES. 

Section  201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  article  for 
which  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962,  is  not  more  than  5 
percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem  equivalent).  In  the  case  of  an 
article  subject  to  more  than  one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  by  taking  into  account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates. 
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CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 


65  Sta-t.  73; 
Post,  p.  882. 
T9- USC  1362. 
Ante,  p,  78. 


SEC.  211.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  section  201(b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  articles  in  any 
category  if,  before  entering  into  such  trade  agreement,  the  President 
determines  with  respect  to  such  category  that  the  United  States  and 
all  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  together  ac¬ 
counted  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value 
of  all  the  articles  in  such  category. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(A)  after  taking  into  account  the  availability  of  trade 
statistics,  select  a  system  of  comprehensive  classification  of 
articles  by  category,  and 

( B )  make  public  his  selection  of  such  system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  President  has  selected  4 
system  pursu ant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall-xj 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within  each  category  of 
such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  its  determinations. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the  articles  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  category  may  be  modified  only  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  Such  modification  by  the  Tariff  Commission  may  be 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only 
before  the  date  on  which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this 
section  is  furnished  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  category — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  shall  be  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  request 
under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  “aggregated  world  export 
value”  with  respect  to  any  category  of  articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  determines  to  be 
representative  for  such  category,  which  period  shall  be 
included  in  the  most  recent  5-year  period  before  the  date  of 
the  request  under  subsection  (d)  for  which  statistics  ai(| 
available  and  shall  contain  at  least  2  one-year  periods, 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports  as  shown 
by  trade  statistics  in  use  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(i)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  another  such  country,  and 

(ii)  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which,  at  any  time 
during  the  representative  period,  was  denied  trade  agree¬ 
ment  benefits  under  section  231,  or  under  section  5  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  or  under 
section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  category,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  (upon 
request  of  the  President)  make  findings  as  to — 

( 1 )  the  representative  period  for  such  category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  the  articles  falling 
within  such  category,  and 
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(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of 
such  articles  accounted  for  by  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
md  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(b)  (1)  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
;hall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural  Handbook 
tfo.  143,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  issued  in 
September  1959. 

5EC.  212.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred 
o  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture-,  as  issued  in  September  1959,  if  before  entering  into  such 
igreement  the  President  determines  that  such  agreement  will  tend  to 
issure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United  States  exports  of  the 
ike  article. 

JEC.  213.  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY  COMMODITIES. 

(a)  Section  201  (b)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  if,  before  enter- 
»  into  the  trade  agreement  covering  such  article,  the  President 

.et  ermines  that — 

(1)  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  com¬ 
modity  ; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in 
the  United  States ;  and 

(3)  the  European  Economic  Community  has  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which  is 
likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which  such  article  will 
have  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without  differential 
treatment  as  among  free  world  countries  of  origin. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  “tropical  agricultural  or 
orestry  commodity”  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  with 
espect  to  which  the  President  determines  that  more  than  one-half  of 
he  world  production  is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between  20  degrees 
iorth  latitude  and  20  degrees  south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determination  under  subsection 
a)  with  respect  to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  (upon 
|  "uiest  of  the  President)  make  findings  as  to — 

j  /  (1)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agricultural  or  forestry 

commodity  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  production  of  which 
is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and 
20  degrees  south  latitude,  and 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States, 
nd  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  findings. 

CHAPTER  3— REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING 
NEGOTIATIONS 

EC.  221.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under  this 
itle,  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  and  furnish  the 
'ariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles  which  may  be  considered  for 
lodification  or  continuance  of  United  States  duties  or  other  import 
estrictions,  or  continuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  exise  treat- 
lent.  In  the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to  which  consideration 
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may  be  given  to  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  below  the  50  percent  limits 
tion  contained  in  section  201(b)  (1),  the  list  shall  specify  the  sectio 
or  sections  of  this  title  pursuant  to  which  such  consideration  may  b 
given. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the  Tariff  Com 
mission  shall  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  each  article  of  it 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  modifications  of  dutie 
or  other  import  restrictions  on  industries  producing  like  or  directl 
competitive  articles,  so  as  to  assist  the  President  in  making  an  in 
formed  judgment  as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused  by  sue 
modifications  on  United  States  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

(c)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commissio 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable — 

(1)  investigate  conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relating  to  compe 
tition  between  the  foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  i 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  producing  the  like  or  direct] 
competitive  articles ; 

(2)  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  each  lik 
or  directly  competitive  article,  taking  into  consideration  emplp* 
ment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  productive  facilities  with  respect* 
the  domestic  industries  concerned,  and  such  other  economic  fin 
tors  in  such  industries  as  it  considers  relevant,  including  price 
wages,  sales,  inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  investmen 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  diversification  of  production ; 

(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  any  significar 
change  in  employment,  profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facilitie 
and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant  in  the  ’domesti 
industries  concerned  which  it  believes  such  modifications  woul 
cause;  and 

(4)  make  special  studies  (including  studies  of  real  wages  pai 
in  foreign  supplying  countries),  whenever  deemed  to  be  wai 
ranted,  of  particular  proposed  modifications  affecting  Unite 
States  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  utilizing  to  the  fulles 
extent  practicable  the  facilities  of  United  States  attaches  abroa 
and  other  appropriate  personnel  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commissio 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings. 

SEC.  222.  ADVICE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into  under  this  title,  th 
President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  sm 
agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Def/1 
Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sourced 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

SEC.  223.  PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade  agreement  under  this  tith 
the  President  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  interested  person  t 
present  his  views  concerning  any  article  on  a  list  published  pursuar 
to  section  221,  any  article  which  should  be  so  listed,  any  concessio 
which  should  be  sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other  matte 
relevant  to  such  proposed  trade  agreement.  For  this  purpose,  th 
Designation  of  President  shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency  committe 
agency  by  Pres-  which  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings,  shall  prt 
scribe  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  such  hearings,  and  sha' 
furnish  the  President  with  a  summary  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  224.  PREREQUISITE  FOR  OFFERS. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for  the  modification  or  contini 
ance  of  ’any  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  continuance  of  dutj 
free  or  excise  treatment,  with  respect  to  any  article  only  after  he  ht 
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received  advice  concerning  such  article  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
mder  section  221(b),  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  6-month 
oeriod  provided  for  in  that  section,  whichever  first  occurs,  and  only 
ifter  the  President  has  received  a  summary  of  the  hearings  at  which 
m  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  such  article  has  been 
ifforded  under  section  223. 

SEC.  225.  RESERVATION  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  While  there  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  article  any  action 
aken  under — 

( 1 )  section  232,  351,  or  352, 

(2)  section  2(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”,  approved  July 

1, 1954  (19 U.S.C., sec.  1352a), or  72  stat.  678. 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 

(19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364),  65  stat.  74. 

he  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from  negotiations  under  this  P*  882. 

:itle  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the 
^imination  of  any  duty. 

Vb)  During  the  5-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment.  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  reserve  an  article  (other  than  an 
article  which,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (3) )  from  negotiation  under  this  title  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty  where — 

(1)  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (or  pursuant  to  a  comparable  Executive  Order),  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
voting  that  such  article  was  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  an  industry, 

(2)  such  article  is  included  in  a  list  furnished  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  221  (and  has  not  been  included 
in  a  prior  list  so  furnished) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  made  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such  list,  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  and  advises  the  President  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  such  industry  have  not  substantially  improved  since  the 
date  of  the  report  of  the  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any  other  article  which  he  determines 
I  \be  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
I  Jmmission  under  section  221(b),  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under 
section  222,  and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 

SEC.  226.  TRANSMISSION  OF  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall  transmit  promptly  to  each  House  of  Congress 
a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  together 
with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  221(b)  and  of  other  relevant  considerations,  of  his 
reasons  for  entering  into  the  agreement. 

CHAPTER  4— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

SEC.  231.  PRODUCTS  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  OR  AREAS. 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend,  withdraw,  or 
prevent  the  application  of  the  reduction,  elimination,  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import  restriction,  or  the  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  proclaimed  in  carrying 
out  any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  products,  whether  imported  directly  or  in-  48  stat.  943 j 
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directly,  of  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
Communism. 

SEC.  232.  SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  (a)  or  pursuant 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or  eliminate  the 
.duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  any  article  if  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  reduction  or  elimination  would  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency,  upon 
application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  “Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate 
investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies,  to  determine 
the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  article  which  is 
the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of 
such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  hr 
shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  unless  the  Preside® 
determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports 
of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports  will  not  so 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  with¬ 
out  excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods 
in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those 
affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  competiti^ 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any 
substantial  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss 
of  skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether  such 
weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of 
each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b) .  The  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  oy  subsection  (b). 
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CHAPTER  5— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  241.  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  Appointment  by 
of  the  Senate,  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  who  President, 
shall  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United  States  for  each  negotia¬ 
tion  under  this  title  and  for  such  other  negotiations  as  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  judgment  require  that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  the  chairman  of 

the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section  242(a).  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  and  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall,  in 
the  performance  of  his  functions  under  subsection  (a),  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  with  respect  to  each  negotiation  from  representatives 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  from  such  agencies  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

)>EC.  242.  INTERAGENCY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  interagency  organization  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  this  title  and 

f  sections  351  and  352.  Such  organization  shall,  in  addition  to  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  be  composed  of  the  heads 
i  of  such  departments  and  of  such  other  officers  as  the  President  shall 
designate.  It  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  the  President  or  the  chairman  of  the  organization  shall  direct.  The 
organization  may  invite  the  participation  in  its  activities  of  any  agency 
not  represented  in  the  organization  when  matters  of  interest  to  such 
agency  are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organization  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  on  basic  policy 
issues  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  agreements 
program, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to  what  action, 
if  any,  he  should  take  on  reports  with  respect  to  tariff  adjustment 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301(e), 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of  hearings  concerning  . 
foreign  import  restrictions  held  pursuant  to  section  252(d),  and 
recommend  appropriate  action  with  respect  thereto,  and 

)(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with  respect  to  the  trade 
agreements  program  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
designate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  agencies  represented  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies  as  it  may  determine,  including  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  addition,  the  President  may  establish  by  regu¬ 
lation  such  procedures  and  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  "be 
necessary  to  enable  the  organization  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings  pursuant  to  section  252(d) ,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  other 
functions  assigned  to  the  organization  pursuant  to  this  section. 

SEC.  243.  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATES  TO  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title,  the  President  shall,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political  party)  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  political 
party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 
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SEC.  251.  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  PRINCIPLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  in  section  350(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section  401(a)  of  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  duty-free  treat¬ 
ment  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement  under  this 
title  or  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply  to  products 
of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly. 

SEC.  252.  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import  restrictions  impair  the 
value  of  tariff  commitments  made  to  the  United  States,  oppress  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on 
a  mutually  advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  within  his  power  to 
eliminate  such  restrictions, 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 

any  United  States  import  restriction  under  section  201(a)  in 
order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  any  such  restric-^ 
tions,  and  I 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement 
under  this  Act  and  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropri¬ 
ate,  impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of 
any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain¬ 
ing  such  foreign  import  restrictions  against  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  when  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such  foreign  import  restrictions 
and  to  provide  access  for  United  States  agricultural  products  to 
the  markets  of  such  country  or  instrumentality  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  the  products  of 
which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States — 

(1)  maintains  nontariff  trade  restrictions,  including  variable 
import  fees,  which  substantially  burden  United  States  commerce 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  in  discriminatory  or  other  acts  (including  toler¬ 
ance  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  unjustifiably  restricting 
United  States  commerce, 

the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent  witl^ 
the  purposes  of  section  102 —  \ 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  benefits 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or 
instrumentality. 

(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality,  the  products  of 
which  receive  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States,  maintains  unreasonable  import  restrictions  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  substantially  burden  United  States  commerce, 
the  President  may,  to  .the  extent  that  such  action  is  consist  ent  with  the 
purposes  of  section  102,  and  having  due  regard  for  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States — 

(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  benefits 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or 
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(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or 
instrumentality. 

(d)  The  President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  views  concerning  foreign  import  restrictions  which  are  referred 
to  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  are  maintained  against  United 
States  commerce.  Upon  request  by  any  interested  person,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall,  through  the  organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a),  provide  for  appropriate  public  hearings  with  respect  to  such 
restrictions  after  reasonable  notice  and  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 

SEC.  253.  STAGING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in  section  254, 
the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article  which  is  in 
effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  reduction  which  would  have  been  in  effect  on 
such  day  if— 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under  such  agreement  for 

)such  article  had  taken  effect  on  the  date  of  the  first  proclamation 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreement, 
and 

(2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total  reduction  had  taken 
effect  in  four  equal  installments  at  1-year  intervals  after  the  date 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  has  made  a  determination  under  section  213(a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of  duty  on  which  has  been  or 
is  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agreement,  no  reduction  shall 
take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
201(a)  before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after  the  taking  effect  of  the 
final  reduction  pursuant  to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect,  then  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  reduction  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of 
legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  determining — 

(1)  the  1-year  intervals  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2),  and 
(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  254.  ROUNDING  AUTHORITY. 

If  the  President  determines  that  such  action  will  simplify  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an  article,  he 
Yiay  exceed  the  limitation  provided  by  section  201(b)  (1)  or  253  by  not 
rnore  than  whichever  of  the  following  is  lesser : 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an  amount  the  ad  valo¬ 
rem  equivalent  of  which  is  one-half  of  1  percent. 

SEC.  255.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  termination  or  withdrawal,  upon  due  notice,  at  the  end  of  a 
period  specified  in  the  agreement.  Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than 
3  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective.  If  the 
agreement  is  not  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end  of  the 
period  so  specified,  it  shall  be  subject  to  termination  or  withdrawal 
thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months’  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  proclamation  made  under  this  title. 
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4,8  Stat.  943J 
Infra;  Post, 
PP*  882,  883. 


70  Stat.  943. 
46  Stat.  708. 


For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “European  Economic  Community”  means  the 
instrumentality  known  Dy  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  as 
of  any  date  shall  be  those  countries  which  on  such  date  are  agreed 
to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  “agreement  with  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity”  means  an  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (determined  as 
of  the  date  such  agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  preceding  sentence,'  each  country  for  which  the 
European  Economic  Community  signs  an  agreement  shall  be 
treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1962”,  as  applied  to  a  rate  of 
duty,  refers  to  the  lowest  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  (however 
established,  and  even  though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of 
Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  th^ 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  to  which  the  United  States  is  comj 
mitted  on  such  date  and  which  may  be  proclaimed  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(5)  The  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934”,  as  applied  to  a  rate 
of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even 
though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise) 
existing  on  such  date. 

(6)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of  any  date, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  entering  into,  or 
any  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  trade  agreement,  means  existing 
on  the  day  on  which  such  trade  agreement  is  entered  into,  and, 
when  referring  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (how¬ 
ever  established,  and  even  though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act 
of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  such  day. 

(7)  The  term  “ad  valorem  equivalent”  means  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the  sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  specific  rate  and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad 
valorem  equivalent  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  a 
period  determined  by  him  to  be  representative.  In  determining 
the  value  of  imports,  the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximunj 
extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valuation  contained  in  sectioni 
402  or  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1401a  or 
1402)  applicable  to  the  article  concerned  during  such  representa¬ 
tive  period. 


SEC.  257.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
48  stat.  943.  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  striking  out  “this  section”  each  place  it 
19  use  H3SL.  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  section  or  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962”.  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this 
Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”.  The  third  sentence  of  such 
subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1955,”  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1955,  and  before  July  1,  1962,”  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  after  June  30, 1962,  and  before  July  1, 1967,  below  the  lowest 
rate  permissible  by  applying  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  to  the  rate  of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though 
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temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing1 
on  July  1,  1962,  with  respect  to  such  product.” 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  F or  purposes  only  of  entering  into  trade  agreements  pursuant 
to  the  notices  of  intention  to  negotiate  published  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  of  May  28,  1960,  and  the  Federal  Register  of  November  23,  1960 
the  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1962. 

(d)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  approved  June 
12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1352(a)),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  “this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  Act  or  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962”. 

(e) (1)  Sections  5, 6, 7,  and  8  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  are  repealed. 

v (2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under  section  5  of  such  Act  and  in 
/feet  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
liaving  been  taken  by  the  President  under  section  231. 

(3)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  7 
of  such  Act  which  is  in  progress  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
A.ct  shall  be  continued  under  section  301  as  if  the  application  by  the 
interested  party  were  a  petition  under  such  section  for  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  under  section  351.  For  purposes  of  section  301(f),  such  petition 
■.hall  be  treated  as  having  been  filed  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
his  Act. 


Repeal. 

69  Stat.  164, 
165  j 

72  Stat.  673. 

25  F.R.  4764, 
1119. 

48  Stat.  943. 
Ante,  p.  881. 
Post,  p.  883. 
19  USC  1351. 

48  Stat.  944. 


Repeal. 

65  Stat.  73. 
19  USC  1362- 
1365. 

Ante,  p.  876. 


Post,  p.  883. 


(f )  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
he  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
rariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954,  is  repealed. 
Vny  action  (including  any  investigation  begun)  under  such  section  2 
lefore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
laving  been  taken  or  begun  under  section  232. 

(g) (1)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  is 
imended  by  striking  out  “of  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,”. 

(2)  Section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  is  amended 
o  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  applying  sections  323  and  350  of  the 
rariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
ith  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States — 

“(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2  for  each  item 
in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1, 1934. 

“(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  in 
rate  column  numbered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7,  inclusive, 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  on  the  effective  date 
provided  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  lowest 
preferential  or  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty,  respectively,  existing 
on  July  1,  1962;  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  item  included 
in  a -supplemental  report  made  pursuant  to  section  101(c)  of  this 
Act  to  reflect  a  change  proclaimed  by  the  President  after  July  1, 
1962  (other  than  a  (mange  to  which  the  United  States  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  July  1,  1962) ?  the  rate  treated  as  the  lowest  nonprefer¬ 
ential  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1, 1962,  shall  be  the  rate  which 
the  Commission  specifically  declares  in  such  supplemental  report 
to  be  the  rate  which,  in  its  judgment,  conforms  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  to  the  rate  regarded  as  existing  on  July  1, 1962,  under 
section  256(4)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


Repeal. 

72  Stat.  678. 
19  USC  1352a. 


Ante,  p.  74. 

Ante,  p.  75. 

Post,  p.  883. 
Supra. 

Ante,  p,  78. 

Ante,  p.  73. 


Ante,  p.  78. 


Ante,  p.  75. 


64  Stat.  261. 

7  USC  624. 

19  USC  1301  et 
seq. 


65  Stat.  72. 
19  USC  1360 
note. 

48  Stat.  943; 
Ante,  pp.  881, 
Supra. 

19  USC  1352- 
1354. 
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“ (3)  Legislation  entering  into  force  after  the  effective  date  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  which  results  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  reclassification  of  any  article  without  specifying  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  thereto,  and  proclamations  under  section  202(c) 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  in  effect  since  June 
30, 1962.”  5  j 

(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  way  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restriction  heretofore  or  hereafter 
imposed  under  such  section. 

(i)  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

“SEC.  323.  CONSERVATION  OF  FISHERY  RESOURCES. 

“Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on  the  use  or  conservation 
of  international  fishery  resources,  the  President  shall,  by  all  appropri¬ 
ate  means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  persuade  countries  whose  domestic 
fishing  practices  or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to  engage  in  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  relating  to  the  use  or  conservation  of  sucli 
resources.  If,  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and  by  other  coud 
tries  which  have  agreed  to  engage  in  such  negotiations,  any  oth" 
country  whose  conservation  practices  or  policies  affect  the  interests  ol 
the  United  States  and  such  other  countries,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  failed  or  refused  to  engage  in  such  negotiations  in  good 
faith,  the  President  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  action  is  likely  tc 
be  effective  in  inducing  such  country  to  engage  in  such  negotiations 
in  good  faith,  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  fish  (in  any  form) 
which  is  the  product  of  such  country,  for  such  time  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary,  to  a  rate  not  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  or 
July  1,  1934.” 

SEC.  258.  REFERENCES. 

All  provisions  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  and  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951)  in  effect  after  June  30,  1962,  referring 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  that  section  as  amended,  tc 
the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”,  approvec 
June  12,  1934,  to  that  Act  as  amended,  or  to  agreements  entered  into 
882 ‘or  proclamations  issued,  under  any  of  such  provisions,  shall  be  con 
strued,  unless  clearly  precluded  by  the  context,  to  refer  also  to  this 
Act,  or  to  agreements  entered  into  or  proclamations  issued,  pursuani 
to  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT  ANtl 
OTHER  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER  1— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  301.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  (1)  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustment  under  section  351  may  b< 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  trade  association,  firm,  certifiec 
or  recognized  union,  or  other  representative  of  an  industry. 

(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  ad 
justment  assistance  under  chapter  2  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com 
mission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative,  and  a  petition  for  a  determina 
tion  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  1 
may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  a  group  of  workers  or  b; 
their  certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized  repre 
sentative. 
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(3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under  this  subsection,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(b) (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President  upon  resolution  of  either 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or 
upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article. 

(2)  In  making  its  determination  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it  con¬ 
siders  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to 
operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  under¬ 
employment. 

|  \  (3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  increased  imports  shall  be  con- 
/dered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  concerned  when  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  in¬ 
creased  imports  have  been  the  major  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  such  injury. 

(4)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made,  upon  petition  filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1),  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  investigation  under  paragraph  (1), 
unless  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  of  the  results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  determination  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury 
to  such  firm.  In  making  its  determination  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities  of  the 
firm,  inability  of  the  firm  to  operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit, 
and  unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the  firm. 

\(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of  workers  for  a  deter- 
. /ination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  3,  the  Tariff  Commission,  shall  promptly  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  an  article  produced  by  such  workers’  firm,  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  workers 
of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  increased  imports 
shall  be  considered  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  a 
firm  or  unemployment  or  underemployment,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the 
major  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment. 
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(d)  (1)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  subsection  (b)  (1), 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  opportunity  to  be  present,  to 
produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  or 
(c)(2),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold 
public  hearings  if  requested  by  the  petitioner,  or  if,  within  10  days 
after  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  hearing  is  requested  by 
any  other  party  showing  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
investigation,  and  shall  afford  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find  with  respect  to  any  article, 
as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  the  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof 
described  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall  find  the  amount  of  the  increase  in, 
or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury  and  shall  include 
such  finding  in  its  report  to  the  President. 

(f) (1)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to  the  President  the 
results  of  each  investigation  under  this  section  and  include  in  each 
report  any  dissenting  or  separate  views.  The  Tariff  Commission  sha® 
furnish  to  the  President  a  transcript  of  the  hearings  and  any  briefP 
which  may  have  been  submitted  in  connection  with  each  investigation. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  determination  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed  (or 
the  date  on  which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or  the  motion 
is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be).  Upon  making  such  report  to  the 
President,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  public  such 
report,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  its  determination  under 
subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (c)  (2)  with  respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  work¬ 
ers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  257(e)(3),  no  petition  shall  be 
filed  under  subsection  (a),  and  no  request,  resolution,  or  motion  shall 
be  made  under  subsection  (b);  prior  to  the  close  of  the  60th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  AFTER  TARIFF  COMMISSION  DE¬ 
TERMINATION. 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission  containii^j 
an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  any  indu% 
try,  the  President  may — 

(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such  industry  pursuant  to 
section  351  or  352, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its  firms  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 

(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that  its  workers  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  3,  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 

(b) (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2,  any  firm  in  an 
industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President  has  acted  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (2),  upon  a  showing  by  such  firm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
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trade  agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  such 

firm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  cissist&nce  under  cliapter  39  any  group  of  workers  in  an 
industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President  has  acted  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (3)^ upon  a  showing  by  such  group  of  workers  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  increased  imports  (which  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements)  have  caused  or  threatened  to  cause  unem¬ 
ployment  or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number  or  proportion 
of  workers  of  such  workers’  firm  or  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  report,  from  the  Tariff  Commission  contain¬ 
ing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301(c)  with  respect  to  any 
firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  n.  „y  certify  that  such  firm  or 
group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

(d)  Any  certification  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that  a  group  of 
workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  unemployment  or  underemployment  began  or 
threatens  to  begin. 

\  (e)  Whenever  the  President  determines,  with  respect  to  any  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  eligibility  of  a  group  of  workers,  that  separations  from 
the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no  longer  attributable  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  in  section  301(c)  (2)  or  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this 
section,  he  shall  terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification.  Such  ter¬ 
mination  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  separations  occurring  after 
the  termination  date  specified  by  the  President. 

CHAPTER  2— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 

SEC.  311.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  such  certification,  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  after  filing  its  application,  the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal 
for  its  economic  adjustment. 

(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists  of  technical 
assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  assistance,  which  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  singly  or  in  combination.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 

(c),  no  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  a  firm  under  this 
'chapter  until  its  adjustment  proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the 
^Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  firm, 

(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  such  firm  adversely  affected  by  actions  taken  in  carrying  out 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  use  its  own  resources  for  economic  development. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has  applied  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a  sound  adjustment  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  furnish  technical  assistance 
to  such  firm  prior  to  certification  of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  in 
force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 
SEC.  312.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  certified  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  furnish  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  proposal. 
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(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal,  each  agency 
concerned  shall  promptly — 

(1)  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant  to  its  functions, 
and 

(2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  as 
to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is  prepared  to  furnish 
to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to  which  an  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  its  determination  not  to  furnish  technical  or  financial  assistance, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such  assistance  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  under  sections  313  and  314  to  the  firm  concerned. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing 
adjustment  assistance  to  firms,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


SEC.  313.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 


(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secretary  of  Com-^ 
merce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  technical  assistance  as  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the 
firm. 


(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under  this  section  and  section 
311(c)  through  existing  agencies,  and  otherwise  through  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  firms,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  firm  receiving  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  under  this  section  or  section  311(c)  to  share  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 


SEC.  314.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  312(c),  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 

merce  may  provide  to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  guar¬ 
antees  of  loans,  agreements  for  deferred  participations  in  loans,  or 
loans,  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  firm.  The  assumption  of  an  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  firm,  with  or  without  recourse,  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
making  of  a  loan  for  purposes  of  this  section.  a 

(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred  participations,  or  loan| 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  funds 
available  to  the  firm — 

(1)  for  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  modernization, 
development,  conversion,  or  expansion  of  land,  plant,  buildings, 
equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery,  or 

(2)  in  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be 
exceptional,  to  supply  working  capital. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  furnish  financial  assistance  under  this  section  through 
agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance  under  other  law. 


SEC.  315.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no  agreement  for  deferred 
participation  in  a  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
an  amount  which  exceeds  90  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made 
for  purposes  specified  in  section  314(b). 
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(b)  (1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  participation  taken  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
greater  of — 

(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
year  in  which  the  loan  is  made  or  the  agreement  for  such  deferred 
participation  is  entered  into. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine  annually  the 
rate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B),  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding  interest-bearing  mar¬ 
ketable  public  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  maturities 
comparable  to  those  of  the  loans  outstanding  under  section  314. 

(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred  participation  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  respect  to  loans  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable.  In  no  event 
shall  the  guaranteed  portion  of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  covered  by 
an  agreement  for  deferred  participation,  bear  interest  at  a  rate  more 
than  1  percent  per  annum  above  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b) 

(determined  when  the  guarantee  is  made  or  the  agreement  is  entered 
Vito),  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine  that  special 
circumstances  justify  a  higher  rate,  in  which  case  such  portion  of  the 
loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum 
above  such  prescribed  rate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  no  loan  or  guarantee 
having  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including  renewals  and 
extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for  deferred  participation 
in  a  loan  which  has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  25  years,  including 
renewals  and  extensions.  Such  limitation  on  maturities  shall  not, 
however,  apply  to — 

(1)  securities  or  obligations  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganization,  or 
as  creditor  in  other  proceedings  attendant  upon  insolvency  of  the 
obligor,  or 

(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  additional  period  not 
exceeding  10  years,  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
such  extension  or  renewal  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  loan. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  section  314 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such  assistance  is 
not  otherwise  available  to  the  firm,  from  sources  other  than  the  United 
.States,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of 
Repayment  by  the  borrower. 

'  (f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  maintain  operating  reserves 
with  respect  to  anticipated  claims  under  guarantees  and  under  agree¬ 
ments  for  deferred  participation  made  under  section  314.  Such 
reserves  shall  be  considered  to  constitute  obligations  for  purposes  of 
section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (31  U.S.C.,  68  stat.  830. 
sec.  200). 


SEC.  316.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  making  and  administering  guarantees,  agreements  for 
deferred  participation,  and  loans  under  section  314,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may — 

( 1 )  require  security  for  any  such  guarantee,  agreement,  or  loan, 
and  enforce,  waive,  or  subordinate  such  security ; 

(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of  debt,  contract, 
claim,  personal  property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans,  and  col- 
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lect,  compromise,  and  obtain  deficiency  judgments  with  respect  to 
all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  with  such 
guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such  obligations 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  complete,  insure,  rent,  sell, 
or  otherwise  deal  with,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real 
or  personal  property  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  with  such  guarantees,  agreements,  or  loans; 

(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or  convey  any  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  any  interest  therein  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate,  and  execute  all  legal  documents  for  such  purposes; 
and 

(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  take  all  such  other  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  functions 
pursuant  to  section  314. 

(b)  Any  mortgage  acquired  as  security  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  recorded  under  applicable  State  law. 

SEC.  317.  TAX  ASSISTANCE.  M 

(a)  If-  \ 

(1)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  proposal  of  a  firm  certified  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  311,  such  firm  applies  for  tax  assistance  under  this 
section  within  24  months  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and 
alleges  in  such  application  that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating  loss 
for  such  taxable  year, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  any  such 
alleged  loss  for  such  taxable  year  arose  predominantly  out  of  the 
carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business  which  was  seriously  injured, 
during  such  year,  by  the  increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  tax  assistance 
under  this  section  will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  determinations  with 
respect  to  such  firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  determination  or 
certification  under  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  determination  of 
the  existence  or  amount  of  any  net  operating  loss  for  purposes  of 
section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  net  operating  losses  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1955,  subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  thtJ 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating  loss  carry^ 
backs  and  carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and  Carryovers. — 

“(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried. — 

“(A)  (i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 1957, 
shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a  taxable 
year  ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1962,  for  which  a 
certification  has  been  issued  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  net  operating  loss  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5 
taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) ,  a  net  oper¬ 
ating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 
1955,  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  5 
taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 
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“(C)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  is  a  regulated  trans¬ 
portation  corporation  (as  denned  in  subsection  (j )  (1) ) ,  a  68 A  stat.  172. 
net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  Decern-  72  stat.  1678. 
her  31,  1955,  shall  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (j))  be 
a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carryovers. — Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsections  (i)  and  ( j ) ,  the  entire  amount  of  the  net  oper¬ 
ating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ‘loss  year’)  snail  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the 
taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  such  loss 
may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall  be  carried 
to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the 
amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for  each 
of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried.  F or 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  income  for  any 
such  prior  taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

“(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  and  (6)  thereof;  and 

“(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction  without  regard  to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the 
loss  year  or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 
and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
less  than  zero. 

“  ( 3 )  Special  rules. — 

“(A)  Paragraph  (1)  (A)  (ii)  shall  apply  only  if— 

“(i)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  a  notice  of  filing  of  the  application  under  sec¬ 
tion  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax 
assistance,  and,  after  its  issuance,  a  copy  of  the  certifica¬ 
tion  under  such  section,  and 

“(ii)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to  the  assess¬ 
ment,  within  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  of  any  deficiency  for  any 
year  to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  a 
deduction  previously  allowed  with  respect  to  such  net 
operating  loss,  even  though  at  the  time  of  filing  such 
consent  the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would  other¬ 
wise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law. 

“(B)  In  the  case  of — 

“(i)  a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 
“(ii)  an  electing  small  business  corporation  under 
subchapter  S  and  its  shareholders, 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (ii)  shall  apply  as  determined  under  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  net  operating  loss  of  a  partner  or 
such  a  shareholder  only  if  it  arose  predominantly  from  losses 
in  respect  of  which  certifications  under  section  317  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this  section.” 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code  of 
1954  (relatino-  to  limitations  on  assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  72  Stat.  1663. 
of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  26  use  6501. 
period :  “,  or  within  18  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer 
files  in  accordance  with  section  172(b)  (3)  a  copy  of  the  certification  Suera. 

(with  respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under  section  317  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  whichever  is  later’ . 
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(d)  Section  6511(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on  credit  or  refund  with 
respect  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  relates  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of  limitation 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  period  shall  be  that  period 
which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating  loss 
which  results  in  such  carryback,  or  the  period  prescribed  in 
subsection  (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year,  whichever 
expires  later;  except  that — 

“(i)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  any  year  on  account  of 
a  certification  issued  to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month  follow¬ 
ing  the  month  in  which  such  certification  is  issued  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  t 

“(ii)  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  attributable  td 
the  creation  of,  or  an  increase  in,  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  excessive  prof¬ 
its  by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  in  section  1481(a)  (1) 
(A)),  the  period  shall  not  expire  before  September  1, 
1959,  or  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  agreement  or  order  for  the 
elimination  of  such  excessive  profits  becomes  final,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  later,. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or  refund 
may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid  within  the  period  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is  applicable, 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attributable 
to  such  carryback.” 


SEC.  318.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assistance  under  section  313,  314, 
or  317  shall  keep  records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi¬ 
tion  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds,  if  any,  of  such  adjustment 
assistance,  and  which  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The  recipient 
shall  also  keep  such  other  records  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  I 
the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami¬ 
nation  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
pertaining  to  adjustment  assistance  under  sections  313,  314,  and  317. 

(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  section  313, 
314,  or  317  to  any  firm  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other  persons  en¬ 
gaged  by  or  cn  behalf  of  the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
applications  for  such  adjustment  assistance,  and 

(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any  firm  under 
section  314  unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  shall  execute  an 
agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for  a  period  of  2  years  after 
such  financial  assistance  is  provided,  to  refrain  from  employing, 
tendering  any  office  or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  professional 
services  any  person  who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  provided,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
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served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupying  a  position 
or  engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have 
determined  involve  discretion  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such 
financial  assistance. 

SEC.  319.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to 
be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  or  whoever 
willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  chapter, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or  anything  of  value 
under  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  320.  SUITS. 

In  providing  technical  and  financial  assistance  under  sections  313 
and  314,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court 
of  record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  and  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  such  district 
court  to  determine  such  controversies  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
'similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  except  the  activities 
pursuant  to  sections  313  and  314  from  the  application  of  sections 
507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  62  stat.  910, 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  316) .  984;  75  stat. 

539, 

CHAPTER  3— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

SEC.  321.  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  applicants  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter  and  shall  pay  or  provide 
such  assistance  to  applicants  who  are  so  entitled. 

Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 

SEC.  322.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  made  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker  who  applies  for  such  allowance  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  which  begins  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  after  the  date  determined  under  sec¬ 
tion  302(d),  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have  occurred— 

(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after  the 
date  determined  under  section  302(d),  and 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  the  most  recent  determination  under  section 
302(d)  was  made,  and  before  the  termination  date  (if  any)  speci¬ 
fied  under  section  302(e). 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  such  total  or  par¬ 
tial  separation,  at  least  78  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of  $15 
or  more  a  w  eek,  and 

(2)  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of  $15  or 
more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms  wfith  respect  to  which  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  or  underemployment  under  section  302  has 
been  made,  or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment  are  not  available,  equiva¬ 
lent  amounts  of  employment  computed  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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SEC.  323.  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week 
of  unemployment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  his  aver¬ 
age  weekly  wage  or  to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufacturing 
wage,  whichever  is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration  for  services  performed  during  such  week. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  entitled  to  trade  read¬ 
justment  allowances  and  who  is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  including  on-the-job  training,  shall  receive  for 
each  week  in  which  he  is  undergoing  any  such  training,  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  in  an  amount  (computed  for  such  week)  equal 
to  the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (if  greater)  the 
amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such  training  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law  for  the  training  of  workers,  if 
he  applied  for  such  allowance.  Such  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  any  training  allowance  to  which  the  worker 
would  be  entitled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  amount  of  trade  readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week| 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  unemployment  insurance  which  he 
has  received  or  is  seeking  with  respect  to  such  week ;  but,  if  the  appro¬ 
priate  State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  the  worker 
was  not  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  with  respect  to  such 
week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  week. 

(d)  If  unemployment  insurance,  or  a  training  allowance  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  is  paid  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  dis¬ 
qualification  under  section  327)  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
if  he  applied  for  such  allowance,  each  such  week  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjustment  allowance 
otherwise  payable  to  him  under  section  324(a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such 
allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insurance  or  the  training  allowance 
paid  to  such  worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he 
applies  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  and  is  determined  to  be 
entitled  to  such  allowance,  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such 
week  equal  to  such  difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemployment,  the 
total  amount  payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remuneration 
for  services  performed  during  such  week,  as  unemployment  insurance, 
as  a  training  allowance  referred  to  in  subsection  (d),  and  as  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  would  exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  be  made  under  this 
section  which  is  not  a  whole  dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded  upward 
to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar  amount. 

(g)  (1)  If  unemployment  insurances  is  paid  under  a  State  law  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for  which — 
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(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance,  or 

(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
and  would  be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to  subsectidm 
(c)  or  (e))  to  receive  such  allowance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has  been  reim¬ 
bursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law,  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337,  to  the  extent  such 
payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  which  such  worker  would  have  received,  or  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  had  not  received  the  State 
payment.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the 
State  agency. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  for  payments  of  unemployment  insurance  made  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments,  and  the  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  such  worker  for  which  such  payments  were  made,  may  be 
disregarded  under  the  State  law  (and  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining  whether  68A  stat.  440. 
V  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions  per-  26  050  3303  • 
nitted  by  the  State  law. 

SEC.  324.  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT  ALLOW¬ 
ANCES. 

(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allowances  shall  not  be  made 
to' an  adversely  affected  worker  for  more  than  52  weeks,  except  that, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

( 1 )  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not  more  than  26  additional 
weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  to  assist  him  to  complete 
training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not  more  than  13  addi¬ 
tional  weeks  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  who  had  reached  his 
60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of  total  or  partial  separation. 

(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  additional  week  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be  paid  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  beginning  more  than  2  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  appropriate  week.  A  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall 
not  be  paid  for  any  additional  week  specified  in  subsection  (a)  if  such 
week  begins  more  than  3  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
week.  The  appropriate  week  for  a  totally  separated  worker  is  the 
week  of  his  most  recent  total  separation.  The  appropriate  week  for  a 
partially  separated  worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he  first 
Receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  following  his  most  recent 
partial  separation. 

SEC.  325.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe, 
fhe  availability  and  disqualification  provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  under  which  an  adversely  affected  worker  is  entitled  to 
unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for 
such  insurance) ,  or 

(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance,  of  the 
State  in  which  he  was  totally  or  partially  separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  trade  readjustment 
allowances.  The  State  law  so  determined  with  respect  to  a  separation 
of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  with  respect  to  such  separation  until  such  worker  becomes 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether 
or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance) . 
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Subchapter  B — Training 
SEC.  326.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  adversely  affected  worker: 
shall  occur  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible,  with  minimun 
reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  allowances  under  this  chapter,  even 
effort  shall  be  made  to  prepare  each  such  worker  for  full  employmen 
in  accordance  with  his  capabilities  and  prospective  employment  oppor 
tunities.  To  this  end,  and  subject  to  this  chapter,  adversely  affectec 
workers  shall  be  afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing,  counsel 
ing,  training,  and  placement  services  provided  for  under  any  Federa 
law.  Such  workers  may  also  be  afforded  supplemental  assistanci 
necessary  to  defray  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  for  sepa 
rate  maintenance  when  such  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  ar< 
not  within  commuting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses  shal 
not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day;  nor  shal 
the  Secretary  authorize  any  transportation  expense  exceeding  the  rah 
of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  adversely  affected  workers  ari 
referred  to  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  suc| 
workers’  firm  and  their  certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  dulj 
authorized  representative  and  develop  a  worker  retraining  plan  whicf 
provides  for  training  such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  oi 
such  firm,  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  employment  relationship 
between  the  workers  and  the  firm. 

SEC.  327.  DISQUALIFICATION  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING,  ETC. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who,  without  good  cause,  refuse; 
to  accept  or  continue,  or  fails  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in,  suit¬ 
able  training  to  which  he  has  been  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to  trade  readjustment  allowances  unti: 
he  enters  or  resumes  training  to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

Subchapter  C — Relocation  Allowances 

SEC.  328.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES  AFFORDED. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  as 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  whc 
has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an  application  for  a  relocation 
allowance,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  subchapter. 
SEC.  329.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be  granted  only  to  assist  ai 
adversely  affected  worker  in  relocating  within  the  United  States  and 
only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  such  worker  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  suitable  employment  in  the  com¬ 
muting  area  in  which  he  resides  and  that  such  worker — 

(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  affording  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the  area  in  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be  granted  to  such  worker 
unless — 

(1)  for  the  week  in  which  the  application  for  such  allowance 
is  filed,  he  is  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to  section  323 

(c)  and  (e) )  to  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  or  would  be  so 
entitled  (determined  without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  applica¬ 
tion  therefor)  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained  the  employ¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  and 
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(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
filing  of  such  application  or  (in  the  case  of  a  worker  who  has 
been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  within  a 
reasonable  period  after  the  conclusion  of  such  training. 

SEC.  330.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCE  DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  “relocation  allowance” 
means — 

(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  as  specified  in  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  incurred  in  trans¬ 
porting  a  worker  and  his  family  and  their  household  effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage. 

Subchapter  D — General  Provisions 

SEC.  331.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  with  any  State 
j  gency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the  State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of 
I  Je  United  States,  will  receive  applications  for,  and  will  provide, 
assistance  on  the  basis  provided  in  this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate, 
will  afford  adversely  affected  workers  who  apply  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  testing,  counseling,  referral  to  training,  and  placement 
services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  provide  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall  provide  that  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any  adversely  affected  worker 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to 
allowances  under  this  chapter. 

SEC.  332.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  which  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  section  331(1)  the  sums  necessary  to  enable 
such  State  as  agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  payments  of  allow¬ 
ances  provided  for  by  this  chapter,  and  (2)  the  sums  reimbursable  to 
a  State  pursuant  to  section  323(g).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
\ior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certification,  from 
the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Sums  reim¬ 
bursable  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  323(g)  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  cash  benefits  to  individuals  with 
respect  to  their  unemployment,  exclusive  of  expenses  of  administration. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this  section  shall  be  used  solely 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any  money  so  paid  which  is 
not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  in 
the  agreement  under  this  subchapter,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  pay¬ 
ments  to  States  under  this  section  may  be  made. 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  require  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds  under 
the  agreement,  or  otherwise  -participating  in  the  performance  of  the 
agreement,  to  give  a  surety  bond  to  the  United  States  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
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SEC.  333.  LIABILITIES  OF  CERTIFYING  AND  DISBURSING  OFFICERS. 

(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  designated 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter,  as  a  certifying  officer, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any  allowance 
certified  by  him  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
signed  by  a  certifying  officer  designated  as  provided  in  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  334.  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

(1)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused  another  to  fail  to  disclose 
a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received  any  payment  of 
allowances  under  this  chapter  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  M 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State  agency 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  either  may  recover  such 
amount  by  deductions  from  any  allowance  payable  to  such  person 
under  this  chapter.  Any  such  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  may  be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made.  Any 
amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  section  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  from  which  payment  was  made. 

SEC.  335.  PENALTIES. 

Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to 
be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  increasing  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  any 
payment  or  assistance  authorized  to  be  furnished  under  this  chapter 
or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

SEC.  336.  REVIEW. 

Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter,  determine 
tions  under  this  chapter  as  to  the  entitlement  of  individuals  for  a(^ 
justment  assistance  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by  a  State 
agency  will  be  subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 

SEC.  337.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  workers,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  338.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  “adversely  affected  employment”  means  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  of  a  firm,  if  workers 
of  such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  chapter. 
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(2)  The  term  “adversely  affected  worker”  means  an  individual 
who,  because  of  lack  of  wyork  in  an  adversely  affected  employ¬ 
ment — 

(A)  has  been  totally  or  partially  separated  from  such  em¬ 
ployment,  or 

(B)  has  been  totally  separated  from  employment  with  the 
firm  in  a  subdivision  of  which  such  adversely  affected  employ¬ 
ment  exists. 

(3)  The  term  “average  weekly  manufacturing  wage”  means 
the  national  gross  average  weekly  earnings  of  production  work¬ 
ers  in  manufacturing  industries  for  the  latest  calendar  year  (as 
officially  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor)  most  recently  published  before  the 
period  for  which  the  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  furnished. 

(4)  The  term  “average  weekly  wage”  means  one-13th  of  the 
total  wages  paid  to  an  individual  in  the  high  quarter.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  computation,  the  high  quarter  shall  be  that  quarter 
in  which  the  individual’s  total  wages  were  highest  among  the  first 
4  of  the  last  5  completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  before 
the  quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which  the 
computation  is  made.  Such  week  shall  be  the  week  in  which  total 
separation  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where  partial  separation  is 
claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(5)  The  term  “average  weekly  hours”  means  the  average  hours 
wmrked  by  the  individual  (excluding  overtime)  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  from  which  he  has  been  or  claims  to  have  been  separated 
in  the  52  wTeeks  (excluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual 
was  sick  or  on  vacation)  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4). 

(6)  The  term  “partial  separation”  means,  with  respect  to  an 
individual  who  has  not  been  totally  separated,  that  he  has  had  his 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  80  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly 
hours  in  adversely  affected  employment  and  his  wTages  reduced  to 
75  percent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  in  such  adversely 
affected  employment. 

(7)  The  term  “remuneration”  means  wages  and  net  earnings 
derived  from  services  performed  as  a  self-employed  individual. 

(8)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico ;  and  the  term  “United  States” 
when  used  in  the  geographical  sense  includes  such  Common¬ 
wealth. 

(9)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  agency  of  the  State 
which  administers  the  State  law. 

(10)  The  term  “State  law”  means  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  law  of  the  State  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 

section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  68*  stat,  443. 

(11)  The  term  “total  separation”  means  the  layoff  or  severance  26  US0  3304. 
of  an  individual  from  employment  with  a  firm  in  which,  or  in  a 
subdivision  of  which,  adversely  affected  employment  exists. 

(12)  The  term  “unemployment  insurance”  means  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  payable  to  an  individual  under  any  State 
law  or  Federal  unemployment  insurance  law,  including  title 

XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In-  42  use  1361- 
surance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com-  1371;  45  lEC 
pensation  Act  of  1961.  3675  42  t®0 

(13)  The  term  “week”  means  a  week  as  defined  in  the  applica-  1400i  note, 
ble  State  law. 
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(14)  The  term  “week  of  unemployment”  means  with  respect 
to  an  individual  any  week  for  which  his  remuneration  for  services 
performed  during  such  week  is  less  than  75  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  and  in  which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he  worked  less  than 
the  full-time  week  (excluding  overtime)  in  his  current  occu¬ 
pation,  or 

(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he  worked  80  per¬ 
cent  or  less  of  his  average  weekly  hours. 

CHAPTER  4— TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT 

SEC.  351.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  (1)  After  i-eceiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  proclaim  such  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  on  the  article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  such  industry  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
pi-event  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry.  . 

(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  the  date  on| 
which  he  receives  such  affirmative  finding,  proclaim  the  increase  in, 
or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such  article 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
301(e)  — 

(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  to  the  Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  proclaimed 
such  inci-ease  or  imposition,  and 

(B)  such  inci-ease  or  imposition  shall  take  effect  (as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) )  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  (within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the 
report  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership  of 
each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer¬ 
tain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The  report  referredi 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con-J 
gress  on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 
or  other  import  restriction  on  the  article  which  was  found  and  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301(e). 

(4)  The  President  may,  within  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  he 
receives  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec¬ 
tion  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry,  request  additional  information 
from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  but  in  no  event  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  receives  the  President's  request,  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a  supplemental  report.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  paragraph  (2) ,  the  date  on  which  the  President  receives  such 
supplemental  x-eport  shall  be  treated  as  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  received  the  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
respect  to  such  industry. 

(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than  50  percent 
above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 1934,  or,  if  the  article  is  dutiable 
but  no  rate  existed  on  July  1,  1934,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  proclamation, 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty,  imposing  a  duty 
in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  “existing  on  July  1,  1934” 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
256. 

(c)  (1)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7  of  the 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 —  AnU,  p.  882. 

(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  President  when  he  19USC  1364. 
determines,  after  taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from  the 

Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)(2)  and  after  seeking 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  such  reduction  or  termination  is  in  the  national  interest,  and 

(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2),  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which  is  4  years  (or,  in  the  case  of 
any  such  increase  or  imposition  proclaimed  pursuant  to  such  sec¬ 
tion  7,  5  years)  after  the  effective  date  of  the  initial  proclamation 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is  the 
later. 

(2)  Any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  may  be  extended 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  President  for  such  periods  (not  in  excess 
of  4  years  at  any  one  time)  as  he  may  designate  if  he  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  such  extension  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

(d)  (1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under  review  developments  with  respect 
to  the  industry  concerned,  and  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of  the  reduction  or 
termination  of  the  increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry  concerned,  filed  with 

the  Tariff  Commission  not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6  months,  before  the  date  any 
increase  or  imposition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  is  to  terminate  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension  thereof  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  President  of  its 
]udgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  such  industry  of  such 
termination.  .  . 

(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this  subsection  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  on  the  industry  concerned,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers 
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relevant,  including  idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemployment. 

(5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course  of  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  be  heard. 

(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take  such  action  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements  entered  into 
48  stat.  943;  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  into  conformity  with  the 
Ante,  pp.  881-883. provisions  of  this  section.  No  trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
19  use  1351,  under  section  201(a)  unless  such  agreement  permits  action  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.  352.  ORDERLY  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry,  the  President  may, 
in  lieu  of  exercising  the  authority  contained  in  section  351(a)  (1)  but 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  351  (a)  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  negotiate 
international  agreements  with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  | 
from  such  countries  and  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  the" 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such  industry, 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry  than  action  under 
section  351(a)  (1). 

Regulations.  (b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 

(a),  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  article  covered  by  such 
agreement.  In  addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  under  subsection  (a)  among  countries  accounting  for 
a  significant  part  of  world  trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such  agree¬ 
ment,  the  President  is  also  authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing 
the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  like  article  which  is 
the  product  of  countries  not  part  ies  to  such  agreement. 

CHAPTER  5— ADVISORY  BOARD 


Conflict  of  In¬ 
terest,  exemp¬ 
tion. 

72  Stat.  1603. 


SEC.  361.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory 
Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  Chair¬ 
man,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  I 
Business  Administration,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  participation  of  officers 
of  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall  advise  him 
and  the  agencies  furnishing  adjustment  assistance  pursuant  to  chap¬ 
ters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of  coordinated  programs  for  such 
assistance,  giving  full  consideration  to  ways  of  preserving  and  restor¬ 
ing  the  employment  relationship  of  firms  and  workers  where  possible, 
consistent  with  sound  economic  adjustment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any  industry  an  industry  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  members  representing  employers,  workers,  and 
the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Board.  Members  of  any 
such  committee  shall,  while  attending  meetings,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  and  reimbursement  as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The 
provisions  of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  (20  U.S.C.  583)  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  committee. 
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TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  AUTHORITIES. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency  to  perform  any  of 
such  functions ; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  such  functions ;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform  such  functions,  procure 
the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and 
in  such  cases  such  services  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  services  by  organizations,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).  Any  individ¬ 
ual  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75 
per  diem,  and,  while  such  individual  is  away  from  his  home  or 
regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and 

)  not  to  exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses. 

SEC.  402.  REPORTS. 

( a )  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
the  trade  agreements  program  and  on  tariff  adjustment  and  other 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  changes  made  in  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions 
obtained,  changes  in  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effectuate  more  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (including  the  incor¬ 
poration  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  of  action  taken  to 
obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  ( including  discriminatory 
restrictions)  against  United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions, 
and  the  measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  trade 
agreements  program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  at  least 
once  a  year,  a  factual  report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

SEC.  403.  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

>(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
is  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  conduct  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions,  determine  the  scope  and  manner  of  its  proceedings,  and  con¬ 
solidate  proceedings  before  it. 

(b)  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  may  exercise  any  authority  granted  to  it  under  any  other  Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  the  trade  agreements  program. 

SEC.  404.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to 
any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  405.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  “agency”  includes  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission, 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States. 
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(2)  The  term  “duty  or  other  import  restriction’’  includes  (A) 
the  rate  and  form  of  an  import  duty,  and  (B)  a  limitation,  pro¬ 
hibition,  charge,  and  exaction  other  than  duty,  imposed  on  impor¬ 
tation  or  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  imports. 

(3)  The  term  “firm”  includes  an  individual  proprietorship, 
partnership,  joint  venture,  association,  corporation  (including  a 
development  corporation),  business  trust,  cooperative,  trustees  in 
bankruptcy,  and  receivers  under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  predecessor,  successor,  or  affiliated  firm  controlled 
or  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the  same  per¬ 
sons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where  necessary  to  prevent 
unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  imported  article  is  “directly  competitive  with”  a 

domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a 
domestic  article  is  “directly  competitive  with”  an  imported  article 
at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing,  if  the  importation  of  the 
imported  article  has  an  economic  effect  on  producers  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  article  comparable  to  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles 
in  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unprocessed  article  is  at  an  earli^ 
stage  of  processing.  -  ^ 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  or  area  is  an  article  which  is  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country  or  area. 

(6)  The  term  “modification”,  as  applied  to  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction,  includes  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

Approved  October  11,  1962,  12:15  p.m. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
UPON  THE  SIGNING  OF  H. R,  11970 
THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1932 
IN  THE  FISH  ROOM 

Today  I  am  signing  H.  R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1932. 

This  is  the  most  important  international  piece  of 
legislation,  I  think,  affecting  economics  since  the  passage 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  marks  a  decisive  point  for  the 
future  of  our  economy,  for  our  relations  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  for  the  prospects  of  free  institutions  and  free 
Societies  everywhere. 

This  Act  recognizes,  fully  and  completely,  that  we 
cannot  protect  our  economy  by  stagnating  behind  tariff  walls, 
but  that  the  best  protection  possible  is  a  mutual  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  among  friendly  nations  so  that  all  may  benefit 
from  a  free  flow  of  goods.  Increased  economic  activity  resulting 
from  increased  trade  will  provide  more  job  opportunities  for 
our  workers.  Our  industry,  our  agriculture,  our  mining  will 
benefit  from  increased  export  opportunities  as  other  nations 
agree  to  lower  their  tariffs.  Increased  exports  and  imports 
will  benefit  our  ports,  steamship  lines,  and  air  lines  as  they 
handle  an  increased  amount  of  trade.  Lowering  of  our  tariffs 
will  provide  an  increased  flow  of  goods  for  our  American  con¬ 
sumers.  Our  industries  will  be  stimulated  by  increased  export 
opportunities  and  by  freer  competition  with  the  industries  of 
other  nations  for  an  even  greater  effort  to  develop  an  efficient, 
economic  and  productive  system.  The  results  can  bring  a  dynamic 
new  era  of  growth. 

By  means  of  agreements  authorized  by  the  Act,  we 
can  move  forward  to  partnership  with  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Together  with  the  Common  Market,  we  account  for 
90  percent  of  the  free  world’s  trade  in  industrial  products. 
Together  we  make  up--and  I  think  this  is  most  important  in 
this  vital  period--the  greatest  aggregation  of  economic  power 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  now  have  the  means  to  make 
certain  that  we  build  our  strength  together  and  that  we  can 
maintain  this  preeminence. 

We  shall  also  use  the  authority  of  the  Act  to  negotiate 
with  our  other  great  trading  partners,  Canada  and  Japan,  and 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa--and  we 
are  particularly  concerned  that  the  countries  of  Latin  Ameiica 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  period  oi 
economic  growth  particularly  as  it  affects  the  Common  Market 
as  well  as  our  own  United  States.  We  will  use  the  specific 
authorities  designed  to  widen  markets  for  the  raw  materials 
and  manufactures  of  the  less  developed  nations  whose  economic 
growth  is  so  important  to  us  all  and  to  strengthen  oui  exforts 
to  end  discriminatory  and  preferential  arrangements  which  in 
the  long  run  can  only  make  everyone  poorer  and  the  free  world 
less  united. 
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A  vital  expanding  economy  in  the  free  world  is  a 
strong  counter  to  the  threat  of  the  world  communist  movement. 
This  Act  is,  therefore,  an  important  new  weapon  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom, 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  who  were  so  greatly  involved  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill--Chairraan  Mills  and  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  reported  it  to  the 
Floor,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
passed  it;  Senator  Byrd  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee;  Senator  Kerr  and  others  who  participated  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation;  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  all  those  on  both  sides  who  made  this  legislation 
possible;  citizens  groups,  Mr, Petersen,  Mr.  Gilbert,'  and  the 
labor  organizations,  Mr.  George  Me any ,  who  is  here  today, 
who  was  of  great  importance  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  which 
if  administered  as  it  must  be  and  will  be  directly  from  the 
White  House,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labor  can  mean  so  much  to  this  country. 


END 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  2, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  “any  of  the”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  ‘The  first  purpose  together  with  any  of  the 

3  other”. 

4  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  14  through  20. 

5  On  page  4,  line  6,  before  the  period  insert  the  following : 

6  and  that  the  United  States  accounted  for  25  percent  or 

7  more  of  such  value”. 
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On  page  4 ,  line  19,  before  the  period  insert  and 
modifications  thereof”. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  “Such"’  in  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “Such  modification  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  he  made  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  correction  in  which 
event  it  must  be  made  before  the  date  on  which  the  first 
list  of  articles  specifying  this  section  is  furnished  by  the 
President  to  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221) , 
or  (ii)  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  articles  on  which  the 
Commission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  section  221  (b) 
that  a  reduction  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified  in  section 
201(b)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  produc¬ 
ing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  “in  use”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “made  public”. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “,  and”. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

“  (iii)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 
undertaken  to  he  made  in  the  currency  of  the 
exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basis.” 
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On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  and  make  them  public.” 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  or  to  any  article  as  to  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  section 
221  (b)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified 
in  section  201  (h)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  7,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  (3)  such  article  is  not  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United 
States;  and”. 

On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (4)  ”. 
On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  “and”. 

On  page  8,  line  14,  after  the  comma  insert  “and”. 

On  page  8,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(3)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  an  article  produced  in  significant  quantity 
in  the  United  States,”. 
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On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  5  through  11,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(b)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Commission 
shall  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  President  its 
findings  with  respect  to  each  such  article  as  to — 

“  (A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification  or  con¬ 
tinuance  may  be  extended  without  causing  or  threat¬ 
ening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sector 
of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles;  and 

“(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  mini¬ 
mum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import  restrictions 
required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a 
list  by  the  Commission. 

“  (2)  If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investigation  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  determine  that  a  modification  of  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  applicable  to  any  imported  article  would 
likely  result  in  (A)  a  significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the 
domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  products  in  relation 


5 


1  to  a  representative  base  period  (taking  into  account  a  decline 

2  in  order  bookings  of  domestic  industries  producing  articles 

3  requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production) ,  and  (B)  either — 

4  “  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 

5  domestic  industry  producing  such  products,  or 

6  “  (ii)  a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due 

7  to  shortened  work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in 

8  such  domestic  industry, 

9  the  Commission  shall  make  a  finding  that  such  modification 

10  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 

11  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be  made  with- 

12  out  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 

13  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

14  “  (3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  pursuant  to  this 

15  section  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reason- 

16  able  public  notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  op- 

17  portunity  for  parties  interested  to  be  present,  to  produce 

18  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.” 

19  On  page  10,  line  9,  after  “for”  insert  or  grant  a  con- 

20  cession  consisting  of,”. 

21  On  page  10,  line  23,  strike  out  “or  351”. 

22  On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word  “During”  in  line 

23  9,  strike  out  all  through  line  10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

24  following :  “The  President  shall  also  reserve  . 
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On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  “advice”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “findings”. 

On  page  12,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the 
following : 

“SEC.  226.  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  GRANTING  CON¬ 
CESSIONS. 

“■(a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification 
of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act, 
unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement 
and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  modifications  or  continuance  have,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  committed 
themselves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  on  terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable  than  those 
which  would  be  applicable  to  their  exports  of  such  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were 
to  proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in 
such  foreign  trade  agreement. 

“(b)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement, 
the  President  shall  not  make  an  offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or 
in  part  a  request,  for  the  modification  or  continuance  of  duty¬ 
free  or  excise  treatment  with  respect  to  any  article,  unless  the 
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country  or  instrumentality  to  which  such  offer  is  made,  or 
which  requests  the  modification  or  continuance,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier  of  such  article  in  world  export  trade  (not 
including-  the  exports  of  the  United  States)  as  shown  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  such  article  by  such  country  or 
instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  total  world  export  value  of 
such  article  (excluding  the  value  of  United  States  exports) 
during  the  most  recent  two-year  period  preceding  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  which  data  is  available. 

“  (c)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification 
of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that 
the  foreign  countries  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement  and 
would  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  modification  or  continuance  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  other  than  those  countries  referred 
to  in  section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other  nontariff 
restrictions  and  subject  to  duties  and  other  charges  no  greater 
than  those  which  would  be  applicable  to  such  articles  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were  to 
proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in  such 
trade  agreement.” 
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On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  out  “226”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “227”. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  15  through  18  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “this  title,  together  with  a 
statement  accurately  identifying  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  the  limits  or  minimum  requirements  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sections  221  (b) 
and  408  (c)  are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his  reasons 
for  the  action  taken  with  respect  to  each  such  article.” 

On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  “and  chapter  4  of  title 
III”. 

On  page  16,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  the  words  “a 
Cabinet  officer  selected  by  the  President”,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  Secretary  of  Commerce”. 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  18,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“SEC.  244.  PARTICIPATION  BY  INDUSTRY,  AGRICULTURE. 

AND  LABOR  IN  NEGOTIATIONS. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating  any 
trade  agreement,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  homogenous  grouping  of  articles 
which  is  the  subject  of  negotiations  from  the  representatives 
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of  the  domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and  labor  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  19,  line  14,  strike  out  “unlimited”. 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  “unjustifiably”. 

On  page  19,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  “,  to  the  extent 
that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
102”. 

On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  “unjustifiable”. 

On  page  22,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  period  spec¬ 
ified  in  any  trade  agreement,  terminate,  by  appropriate  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  under  the  authority  of  section  211,  if 
he  determines,  under  the  criteria  of  that  section,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  most  recent  two-year  period  for  which  data  is 
available,  either  (1)  that  the  United  States  exports  did  not 
account  for  at  least  25  percent  of  the  aggregated  world  ex¬ 
port  value  of  the  articles  in  the  category  covered  by  the  con¬ 
cession,  or  (2)  that  the  United  States  and  the  European 
A.H.R,  11970D - 2 
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Economic  Community  together  did  not  account  for  80  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  such  value  during  such  period. 

“(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country,  party  to  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act,  suspends,  withdraws, 
or  otherwise  abrogates  a  commitment  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  trade  agreements,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  such 
country  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
concession  or  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  in 
reliance  on  such  commitment.  If  the  foreign  country  after 
such  notification  fails  promptly  to  restore  the  commitment 
into  full  force  and  effect,  the  President  shall  forthwith  termi¬ 
nate  such  concession  or  concessions  by  appropriate  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  proclamation  which  made  it  or  them  effective.” 
On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  “6,  7,”. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19. 

On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  7  through  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(a)  (1)  Petitions  by  domestic  industries  for  import 
adjustment  shall  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364)  ;  and  petitions  by  firms 
or  groups  of  workers  for  determinations  of  eligibility^  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  In”. 
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On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  2  through  4,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threatent  to  cause,  serious”. 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be 
governed  by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364) .” 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  “,  in”  in  line  20,  strike  out 
all  through  line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under”. 

On  page  28,  line  25,  strike  out  “as  to  cause”,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause”. 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  “In”  in  hue  1,  strike  out  all 
through  line  6. 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  “,  in”  in  line  9,  strike  out 
all  through  line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under”. 

On  page  29,  strike  out  line  15,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
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the  following:  “in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  . 

On  page  30,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the 

following : 

“(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1364(b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  ^The  Commission  shall  find  that 
increased  imports  have  caused  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products  when  the  evidence  received  during  its  investigation 
and  hearings  establishes  that  there  has  occurred  ( 1 )  a 

significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  maiket  sup- 
© 

plied  by  domestic  products  in  comparison  with  the  share  so 
supplied  during  a  representative  base  period  (taking  into 
account  a  decline  in  order  bookings  of  domestic  industries 
producing  articles  requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production) , 
and  (2)  either  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such  products,  or  (ii) 
a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due  to  shortened 
work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic 
industry.’  ” 

On  page  30,  line  13,  strike  out  “(f)”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(g)  ”. 
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On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12  through  25,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“  (a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  action 
or  report  as  specified  in  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1364(c)  ). 

“(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made — 

“(i)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  or 
“(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  ‘existing  on  July 
1,  1934’  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  section  256.” 

On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  1  through  20,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364(c)  (2)  (B)  ),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  ‘two-thirds’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  ‘majority’.” 
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On  page  32,  line  21,  strike  out  “  (c)  ”  and  insert  “  (d) 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  out  “  (d)  ”  and  insert  “  (e) 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  out  “  (b)  or  (c)  ”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “  (d) 

On  page  33,  line  5,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (f)  ”. 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  out  “(2)  or  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section”. 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  “Within”  in  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  49,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“(b)  Promp  tly  upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  designate  the  community  in 
which  each  affected  plant  of  the  affected  firm  is  located  as  a 
‘redevelopment  area’  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(P.L.  87-27)  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  such 
firm  the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  and  shall  accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected  firm 
and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits  provided  in  such  Act 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
sound  economic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  establishment 
and  workers.” 

On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike  out  all 
through  line  16,  on  page  73,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 
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“SEC.  321.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

“  (a)  A  group  of  workers  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  chapter. 

“(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  available  on  a  priority  basis 
to  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  sections : 
“SEC.  406.  FINDINGS  OF  FACT  REQUIRED  FOR  PRESI¬ 
DENTIAL  DETERMINATIONS. 

“Any  determinations  of  the  President  under  sections 
201 (a) ,  211 (a) ,  211  (b) ,  211  (c) ,  212,  213 (a) ,  213  (b) , 
232(a),  232(b),  254,  256(7),  or  302(a)  shall  be  based 
upon  findings  of  fact  by  the  President  that  the  conditions 
or  principles  specified  in  each  such  section  exist  or  are 
applicable  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  investigation  made 
incidental  to  such  determination. 

“SEC.  407.  PUBLICATION  OF  REPORTS. 

“The  reports  and  other  documents  described  in  sections 
213(c),  242(b)  (3),  and  301(g)  shall  be  made  public 
by  the  President  or  at  his  direction  as  soon  as  practicable 
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1  after  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specified  in  this  Act 

2  have  been  accomplished. 

3  “SEC.  408.  FOSTERING  INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 

4  GROWTH  INDUSTRIES. 

5  “  (a)  Taking  note  of  the  persistent  high  levels  of  unem- 

6  ployment  existing  in  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  for 

7  encouraging  and  protecting  the  growth  of  new  domestic 

8  industries  and  domestic  industries  whose  operations  have 

9  been  characterized  by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
40  investment,  and  production  as  a  means  of  reducing  unemploy- 
44  ment  and  providing  jobs  for  the  Nation’s  growing  labor  force, 

12  the  Congress  declares  it  to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

13  that  no  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 

14  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession 

15  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 

16  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351),  or  under  section  201  of 

17  this  Act,  shall  he  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when  the 

18  product  on  which  the  concession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a 

19  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 

20  ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the 

21  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  as  to  cause  or 

22  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 

23  industries  producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

24  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act 

25  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  imported  article  or  to  bind  any 
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existing  customs  treatment,  if  such  action  would  cause  or 
threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
domestic  industries  producing  the  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products. 

“(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1351) ,  into  conformity 
with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“  (c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
221  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  its  findings  with  respect  to  the  limit  to  which  modifica¬ 
tion  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance 
of  existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may  he  made  with 
reference  to  imported  articles  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Act  without  causing  or  threatening  serious  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  industries, 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  produce 
the  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

“(d)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ) ,  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  following:  ‘or  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  irn- 
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pairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  which  produces  the  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products.’. 

“  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  (A)  by  inserting 
after  ‘directly  competitive  products,’  the  following:  ‘or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
a  new  domestic  industry  or  a  domestic  industry  whose  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  characterized  by  a  sustained  growth  in 
employment,  plant  investment,  and  production,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products,’;  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘or  impairment.’. 

“  (3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
‘serious  injury  to’  the  following:  ‘or  serious  impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of’.” 
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87th  congress  T  ¥  D  H  1  A»7A 

2d  Session  Xl.  |\.  I  1  y  #U 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  3, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Muskie)  to  the  bill  (II. R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and  through  adjust- 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  out  “or”. 

2  On  page  19,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the 

3  following : 

4  “  (3)  engages  or  tolerates  its  nationals  to  engage 

5  in  practices  which  are  in  conflict  with  recognized  con- 

6  servation  principles  and  tend  to  defeat  efforts  by  the 
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United  States  including  the  respective  States  to  con¬ 
serve  or  protect  fishery  resources,  or 

“(4)  takes  any  action,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  international  law,  to  harass  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  United  States-flag  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  lawful 
activities  on  the  high  seas,”. 

On  page  19,  line  24,  strike  out  “or”  after  the  comma. 
On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
r”. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

“(C)  take  such  action  to  adjust  imports  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  country  or  instrumentality  as  he  deems 
necessary.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike  out  all  through 

2  line  14,  on  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  “CHAPTER  2— SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  WITH  RE- 

4  SPECT  TO  FULLY  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  OR 

5  AREAS 

6  “SEC.  211.  BASIC  AUTHORITY. 

7  “  (a)  The  President  may,  in  carrying  out  any  trade 

8  agreement  with  fully  developed  countries  or  areas,  issue 
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proclamations  as  to  articles  or  categories  of  articles  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  expressed  in  section  201  (h)  (1)  : 
Provided,  That  the  more  substantial  concessions  shall  he 
made  on  products  of  industries  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  to  have  the  greatest  demonstrated  capacity  and  po¬ 
tential  for  export  expansion  and  the  greatest  growth  poten¬ 
tial  and  highest  productivity. 

“  (b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  “fully  developed 
country  or  area”  means  (1)  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  and  (2)  any  other  foreign  country  or  area,  or  any 
group  of  such  countries  or  areas  operating  as  a  customs  union 
or  free  trade  association  (other  than  any  country  or  area 
described  in  section  231)  which  the  President  has,  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  designated  as  a  fully  developed  country  or  area: 
Provided,  That  such  an  Executive  order  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  at  least  180  days  prior  to  the  entering  into  of  any 
trade  agreement  with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  are  applicable.  In  making  any  such  desig¬ 
nation  the  President  shall  consider  the  output  per  worker 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  extent  of  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  country  or  area  to  he  considered  for  such 
designation,  as  compared  to  such  output  and  the  extent  of 
such  activity  in  the  United  States.” 

On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and  insert  “  (c)  ”. 

On  page  6,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  “European  Eco- 


3 


1  nomic  Community”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “fully  developed 

2  countries  or  areas”. 

3  On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  12  through  15,  and  insert 

4  the  following: 

5  “  (3)  the  fully  developed  countries  or  areas  have 

6  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties  or  other 

7  import  restrictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for 

8  such  article  to  the  markets  of  such  countries  or  areas”. 
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87th CONGRESS  O  1  1  A^7A 

2d Session  |-|#  K.  I  iy  /  II 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  20,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  a  new  sec- 

2  tion  as  follows: 

3  “SEC.  253.  UTILIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO 

4  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

5  “The  authority  conferred  by  section  201  (a)  shall,  sub- 

6  ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  be  utilized  by  the  Presi- 

7  dent — 

8  “  ( 1 )  so  as  to  base  any  concession  made  by  the 
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United  States  substantially  on  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a  concession  in  obtaining  the  extension  of  any  conces¬ 
sion  made  by  fully  developed  countries  or  areas  to  the 
United  States  to  all  other  countries  or  areas  which  are 
not  referred  to  in  section  231;  and 

“(2)  in  any  trade  agreements  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  authority,  so  as  to  establish  special  ar¬ 
rangements  (including  the  lowering  of  tariffs  on  speci¬ 
fied  quantities  of  products  and  the  rendering  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  servicing  assistance)  to  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stable  and  growing  markets  in  fully  developed 
countries  or  areas  for  the  products  of  other  countries  or 
areas  which  are  not  referred  to  in  section  231  with  a 
minimum  of  economic  dislocation  and  a  maximum  of 
economic  benefit  to  such  markets.” 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  out  “253”  and  insert  “254”. 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  “254”  and  insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  “254”  and  insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  out  “253”  and  insert  “254”. 

One  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  “255”  and  insert  “256”. 
On  page  22,  line  15,  strike  out  “256”  and  insert  “257". 
On  page  24,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  follow- 

“(8)  The  term  “fully  developed  country  or  area” 
means  (A)  the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
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(B)  any  other  foreign  country  or  area,  or  any  group 
of  such  countries  or  areas  operating  as  a  customs  union 
or  free  trade  association  (other  than  any  country  or 
area  described  in  section  231)  which  the  President  has, 
by  Executive  order,  designated  as  a  fully  developed 
country  or  area.  In  making  any  such  designation  the 
President  shall  consider  the  output  per  worker  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  the  extent  of  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  country  or  area  to  be  considered  for  such  desig¬ 
nation,  as  compared  to  such  output  and  the  extent  of 
such  activity  in  the  United  States.” 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  out  “257”  and  insert  “258”. 
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87th  CONGRESS  T  T  O  1  t 

2d  Session  H.  K.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.K. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  20,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  a  new  sec- 

2  tion  as  follows: 

3  “SEC.  253.  UTILIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO 

4  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

5  “It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 

6  utilize  the  authority  conferred  by  section  201  (a)  to  negotiate 


7  an  agreement  under  which  all  countries  receiving  trade  con- 
★8-7-62 - C 
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cessions  pursuant  to  trade  agreements  entered  into,  and  all 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  report  annually  to  the  appropriate  organ  established 
pursuant  to  said  General  Agreement  on  the  progress  achieved 
in  (1)  improving  working  conditions  in  those  industries  the 
products  of  which  have  been  subject  to  such  concessions,  and 
(2)  raising!  living  standards  in  those  countries  or  areas  which 
are  dependent  on  such  industries/’ 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strikeout  “253”  and  insert  “254”. 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  “254”  and  insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  “254”  and  insert  “255”. 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  out  “253”  and  insert  “254”. 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  “255”  and  insert  “256”. 

On  page  22,  line  15,  strike  out  “256”  and  insert  “257”. 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  out  “257”  and  insert  “258”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  19,  line  18,  strike  out  “tolerance  of  interna- 

2  tional  cartels”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “infringements  of 

3  United  States  patents,  copyrights,  or  registered  trademarks, 

4  or  tolerance  of  such  infringements  or  of  international  cartels”. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javtts  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 
On  page  33,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

1  SEC.  303.  TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  CERTIF- 

2  ICATES  OF  ELIGIBILITY. 

3  (a)  No  certification  of  eligibility  shall  be  issued  under 

4  section  302  with  respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers 

5  after  June  30,  1974,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Congress 

6  may  by  concurrent  resolution  prescribe. 

7  (b)  The  termination  of  the  authority  to  issue  certifica- 
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tions  of  eligibility,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  shall  not 
affect  the  eligibility  of  any  firm  or  worker  to  apply  for  or  to 
receive  adjustment  assistance  pursuant  to  a  certification  of 
eligibility  duly  issued  prior  to  the  date  of  such  termination. 
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August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  1  nited  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  75,  line  5,  after  the  period  insert  the  following: 

2  “Such  report  shall  also  show  the  amount  of  funds  which  have 

3  been  appropriated  pursuant  to  sections  312  (d)  and  337  and 

4  have  been  expended  or  committed  for  each  type  of  adjust- 

5  ment  assistance  authorized  by  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  III.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  On  page  75,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert  the  following: 

1  (d)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  bring  up  to  date  and 

2  publish,  at  intervals  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  the  “Sum- 

3  maries  of  Tariff  Information”. 
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87™dc£”  h.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  7, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and  through  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  16,  between  lines 
10  and  11,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  (1)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  ISTegotia- 

2  tions  shall  appoint  a  Council  of  Advisers  which  shall  consist 


4  the  major  organizations  in  the  United  States  representing 

5  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  In  addition,  the  congres- 

6  sional  delegates  to  negotiations,  selected  pursuant  to  section 

7  243,  shall,  during  any  period  in  which  they  are  accredited 
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members  of  a  United  States  delegation  to  any  negotiation 
under  this  title,  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  such  Council. 
The  Special  Representative  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  such 
Council.  Members  appointed  to  such  Council,  while  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  and  reimbursement  as  provided  in 
section  401  (3),  and  the  provisions  of  section  1003  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  583) 
shall  apply  to  such  members. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advisors  shall  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  products  of  direct  interest 
to  them  to  members  of  any  United  States  delegation  to  nego¬ 
tiations  under  this  title,  and  to  the  United  States  delegates 
to  any  other  international  meeting  dealing  with  modifica¬ 
tions  of  existing  trade  restrictions.  The  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations  shall  provide  members  of  the 
Council  with  such  information  with  respect  to  such  nego¬ 
tiations  and  meetings  as  he  determines  will  enable  such 
members  to  fully  and  effectively  discharge  their  functions 
under  this  subsection. 
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H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  15, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pell  to  the  bill  (II.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page 
12,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

1  SEC.  227.  INDICES  CONCERNING  LABOR  COSTS  IN  FOREIGN 

2  COUNTRIES. 

3  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  suitable  in- 

4  dices  to  provide  a  current  and  convenient  basis  for  compari- 

5  son  of — 

6  (1)  the  average  real  wages  or  earnings  (in  terms 

7  of  purchasing  power)  which  prevail  in  the  various  man- 

8  ufacturing  industries  of  foreign  countries  which  produce 
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manufactured  articles  to  be  considered  for  modification 
of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions ;  and 

(2)  the  average  real  wages  or  earnings  (in  terms 
of  purchasing  power)  which  prevail  in  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  which  produce  articles  which  are  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  articles  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
In  determining  average  real  wages  or  earnings  in  any 
industry,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
fringe  benefits  (including  free  meals  at  the  plant,  health 
and  social  security  benefits,  and  free  transportation)  are 
received  by  workers  in  the  industry  in  addition  to  their 
regular  wages.  In  relating  wages  or  earnings  to  purchas¬ 
ing  power  the  Secretary  shall  consider  available  and  rele¬ 
vant  price  indices  on  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  In  the 
preparation  of  such  indices  the  Secretary  may  request  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  from  any  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  indices  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  indices  shall  be  considered 
by  the  President  and  such  committees  in  determining 
whether  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 


3 


1  lation  authorizing  the  President  to  make  any  offer  to  a 

2  foreign  country  for  the  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 

3  restrictions,  with  respect  to  manufactured  articles,  contingent 

4  upon  and  in  proportion  to,  such  periodic  reductions  in  any 

5  wage  differential  that  may  exist  between  the  domestic  and 

6  foreign  industries  as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate  in 

7  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  certain  foreign  industries 

8  to  bring  their  wages  more  closely  in  line  with  those  pre- 

9  vailing  in  comparable  domestic  industries. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  15, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pell  to  the  bill  (H.K.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  36,  line  20,  strike  out  “or  loans”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “loans,  or  grants”. 

3  On  page  37,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert  the  following 

4  new  subsection : 

5  “(c)  Grants  shall  he  made  under  this  section  only 

6  for  the  purpose  of  making  funds  available  to  the  firm  for 

7  the  acquisition,  installation,  modernization,  or  conversion 

8  of  machinery.” 
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a 

On  page  37,  line  10,  strike  out  “  (c)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(d)”. 

On  page  39,  line  14,  after  “314”  insert  “in  the  form  of 
a  loan,  guarantee,  or  participation  in  a  loan,”. 

On  page  39,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  subsection  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(g)  (1)  Any  grant  under  this  chapter  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  of  acquiring  and  installing  new  machinery,  or 
modernizing  or  converting  existing  machinery,  and  no  such 
grant  shall  be  made  to  any  firm  unless  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  grant  is  essential  in  order  to  enable  such  firm 
to  carry  out  its  certified  adjustment  proposal. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  such  supervision  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  granted  under  this  chapter  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  or  dissipated.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  1 1 970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  15, 1962 

Referred  to  tl^  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pell  to  the  bill  (II.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  “4”  and  insert  “5”. 

2  On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  “or  3”  and  insert  in  lieu 

3  thereof  “,  3,  or  4 ”. 

4  On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  out  “or  industries”  and  insert 

5  in  lieu  thereof  “industries,  or  communities”. 

6  On  page  27,  line  17,  after  the  period  insert  the  follow- 

7  ing:  “In  the  case  of  a  community,  such  petition  may  be 
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filed  by  any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  including  a  public  organization  or  association.” 

On  page  29,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

“(3)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  community  for  a 
determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  4,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  an  industry  determination  under  subsection 
( b ) ,  determine  whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive  with  an  article  produced  in  the  community  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  such  community.  In  making  its  determination  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant,  in¬ 
cluding  idling  of  productive  facilities  of  one  or  more  firms 
situated  in  the  community,  the  resulting  unemployment 
or  underemployment  in  the  community,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  economy  of  the  community  depends  upon  the 
productive  activities  of  such  firm  or  firms.” 

On  page  29,  line  18,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (4)  ”. 

On  page  29,  line  24,  after  “industry”  insert  “,  or  a 
community  the  economy  of  which  is  affected  by  such 
industry,”. 
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On  page  31,  line  6,  strike  out  “or  (c)  (2)”  and  insert 
“»  (c)  (2),  or  (c)  (3) 

On  page  31,  line  7,  after  “workers”  insert  “or  com¬ 
munity”. 

On  page  31,  line  24,  strike  out  “or”. 

On  page  31,  between  lines  24  and  25-  insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

“(4)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  industry,  that 
communities  the  economics  of  which  are  dependent 
substantially  on  such  industry  may  request  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  4,  or”. 

On  page  31,  line  25,  strike  out  “  (4)  ”  and  insert 
“(5)”. 

On  page  32,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  a  new  para¬ 
graph  as  follows: 

“(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify,  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  4, 
any  community  the  economy  of  which  is  dependent  sub¬ 
stantially  on  an  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (4) ,  upon  a  showing  by  such 
community  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  the  increased  imports  (which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  to  result  from  concessions  granted  under 
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trade  agreements)  have  caused  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  to  such  community.” 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  out  “or  group  of  workers” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  group  of  workers,  or  community”. 

On  page  32,  line  24,  strike  out  “or  group  of  workers” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “,  group  of  workers,  or  community”. 

On  page  67,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  a  new  chapter 
as  follows : 

“CHAPTER  4— ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITIES 
“SEC.  339.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

“(a)  A  commimity  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may,  at  any  time 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  chapter.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  filing  its  application,  the  community  shall  present  a 
proposal  for  its  economic  adjustment. 

“  (b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  consists 
of  either  technical  assistance  or  financial  assistance,  or  both. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  provided  to  a  community  under  this  chapter 
until  its  adjustment  proposal  shall  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — 

“  (1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially  to  con- 
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tribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  community, 
and 

“  (2)  to  demonstrate  that  the  community  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  resources  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

“  (c)  In  order  to  assist  a  community  which  has  applied 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter  in  preparing  a 
sound  adjustment  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  such  community  prior  to  cer¬ 
tification  of  its  adjustment  proposal. 

“(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  in  force  only  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  prescribe. 

“SEC.  340.  USE  OF  EXISTING  AGENCIES. 

“  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer  each  cer¬ 
tified  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  proposal. 

“(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjustment  proposal, 
each  agency  shall  promptly — 

“  ( 1 )  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal  relevant 
to  its  functions,  and 

“  (2)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  deter- 
A.H.K.  11970c - 2 
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1  mination  as  to  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  it  is 

2  prepared  to  furnish  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

3  “(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any  agency  to 

4  which  an  adjustment  proposal  has  been  referred  notifies 

5  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  its  determination  not  to  fur- 

6  nish  technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  if  the  Secretary 
?  of  Commerce  determines  that  such  assistance  is  necessary 

8  to  carry  out  the  adjustment  proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust- 

9  ment  assistance  under  sections  341  and  342  to  the  com- 

10  munity  concerned. 

11  “(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 

12  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 

13  sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 

14  this  chapter  in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment  assist- 

15  ance  to  communities,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be 

10  appropriated  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

11  “SEC.  341.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

13  “  (a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340  (c) ,  the  Secre- 

10  tary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  community,  on  such 

20  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 

21  such  technical  assistance  as  in  his  judgment  will  materially 

22  contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  community. 

23  “  (b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 

24  tary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish  technical  assistance  under 
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this  section  and  section  339  (c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  through  private  individuals,  firms,  or  institu¬ 
tions. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  require  a  com¬ 
munity  receiving  assistance  under  this  section  or  section 
339  (c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  appropriate. 

“SEC.  342.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

“  (a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340  (c) ,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  provide  to  a  community,  or  any  public 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants,  or  both,  as  in 
his  judgment  will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  community.  Such  loans  may  be  made 
directly  or  through  the  purchase  of  securities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  community  or  any  public  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  thereof. 

“(b)  Loans  or  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  funds  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  development  of  land  for  such  public  facility  usage, 
and  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion, 
or  improvement  of  such  public  facilities,  as  will,  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  assist  in  the 
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economic  adjustment  of  the  community  by  providing  im¬ 
proved  opportunities  in  the  community  for  economic  growth 
or  underemployment. 

“  (c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
and  expansion  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  unemployment 
this  section  through  agencies  furnishing  financial  assistance 
under  other  law. 

“(d)  In  administering  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the  powers 
set  forth  in  section  316  (a) . 

‘‘SEC.  343.  CONDITIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

“  (a)  Loans  under  this  chapter  shall  he  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  (1), 
(a)  (2),  (a)  (3),  (a)  (4),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  7  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

“(b)  Grants  under  this  chapter  shall  he  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  set  forth  in  (a)  (1),  (a)  (2), 
(a)  (3) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act,  and  no  such  grant  shall  he  made  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  a  community  to  carry  out  its  certified  adjustment 
proposal.” 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  “4”  and  insert  “5”. 

On  page  72,  line  14,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  “6”. 
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1  On  page  73,  line  3,  strike  out  “and  3”  and  insert  “,  3  and 

2  4”. 

3  On  page  77,  after  line  12,  insert  a  new  paragraph  as 

4  follows : 

5  “(7)  The  term  ‘community’  means  a  political  sub- 

6  division  of,  or  an  incorporated  or  unincorporated  town 

7  in,  any  State  (including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

8  Rico) ,  and  shall  include  the  District  of  Columbia.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  17  (legislative  day,  August  14),  1962 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smathers  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  51,  beginning  with  “  (1)  ”  in  line  18,  strike  out 

2  all  through  “subsection  (b)”  in  line  1,  on  page  52,  and 

3  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “The  amount  of  trade  re- 

4  adjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 

5  worker  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  ”. 

6  On  page  52,  line  10,  strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “paid”. 

8  On  page  52,  line  20,  strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  in 

9  lieu  thereof  “paid”. 
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On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  all 
through  line  2  on  page  54  and  insert: 

“(g)  (1)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a 
State  law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for 
which — 

“(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance, 
or 

“(B)  he  would  be  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualification 
under  section  327 )  to  receive  a  trade  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance  if  he  applied  for  such  allowance, 
the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has 
been  reimbursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law, 
he  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
337,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  such  worker  would  have 
received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive,  as  the  case 
may  be,  if  he  had  not  received  the  State  payment.  The 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him 
by  the  State  agency. 

“  (2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  payments  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker  for  which 
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such  payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the 
State  law  (and  for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining  whether 
or  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tions  permitted  by  the  State  law,  but  only  if,  under  the  State 
law,  such  payments  and  such  period  are  disregarded  in  de¬ 
termining  such  worker’s  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the 
State  law  upon  the  termination  of  such  worker’s  eligibility 
to  receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  as  determined  under 
section  324.” 
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H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  23, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Dodd)  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States  through  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance 
to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz :  On  page  26,  after  line  26,  insert  the  following : 

1  (g)  Section  205  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as 

2  amended  (19  U.S.O.  164) ,  is  amended — 

3  (1)  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  205.”,  and 

4  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 

5  as  follows : 

6  “  (b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) , 

7  the  foreign  market  value  of  imported  firearms  and  ammuni- 

8  tion  which  have  been  disposed  of  as  surplus  by  a  foreign 
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1  government  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be  not  less 

2  than  the  constructed  value  of  the  merchandise  as  defined 

3  in  section  206.” 
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87ih2dcs°sess  h.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  29, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smatiieks  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  51,  beginning  with  “  (1)  ”  in  line  18,  strike  out 

2  all  through  “subsection  (b)  ”  in  line  1,  on  page  52,  and  in- 

2  sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “The  amount  of  trade  re- 

4  adjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  adversely  affected 

5  worker  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 

6  On  page  52,  line  10,  strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “paid”. 

8  On  page  52,  line  20,  strike  out  “payable”  and  insert  in 

9  lieu  thereof  “paid”. 
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On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  all 
through  line  2  on  page  54  and  insert: 

“(g)  (1)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid  under  a 
State  law  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a  week  for 
which — 

“(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allowance, 
or 

“(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  and  would  be  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  )  to  receive  such  allow¬ 
ance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall,  unless  it  has 
been  reimbursed  for  such  payment  under  other  Federal  law, 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
337,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive, 
as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  had  not  received  the  State  payment. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to 
him  by  the  State  agency. 

“  (2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency  is  reimbursed 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  made  to  an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such  worker  for  which 
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such  payments  were  made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the 
State  law  (and  for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  employer  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  by  the  State  law,  but  only  if,  under 
the  State  law,  such  payments  and  such  period  are  disregarded 
in  determining  such  worker’s  eligibility  for  unemployment 
insurance  under  the  State  law  upon  the  termination  of  such 
worker’s  eligibility  to  receive  trade  readjustment  allowances 
as  determined  under  section  324.” 
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87th  CONGRESS  T  T  O  ‘1  A^A 

2d  Session  [j,  J  /  (J 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  5, 1962 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mrs.  Neubekger  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
11070)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

1  SEC.  .  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  JONES  ACT  (46  U.S.C.  883) 

2  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SHIPMENTS  OF  LUMBER  TO 

3  PUERTO  RICO. 

4  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 

5  Marine  Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883)  shall  be  suspended  with 

6  respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber  to  the  Commonwealth 

7  of  Puerto  Rico  from  any  ports  or  terminal  areas  in  the  U nited 

8  States  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 

9  there  is  no  domestic  vessel  available  to  serve  between  such 
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ports  or  terminal  areas  for  the  transportation  of  such  lumber. 
Upon  making  the  determination  provided  for  in  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish  such  terms,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  regulations  with  respect  to  operations  under  such 
suspension  as  he  determines  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Any  suspension  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  terminate  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines  that  conditions  required  in  the  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  such  suspension  no  longer  exists. 

(c)  No  Federal  laws  shall  apply  to  any  water  carrier 
because  of  operations  under  a  suspension  provided  for  in  this 
Act  if  such  laws  did  not  apply  to  such  carrier  prior  to  such 
suspension. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  11,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  following  : 

2  “  (5)  find  and  report  with  respect  to  each  such 

3  article — 

4  (A)  the  limit  to  which  modification  of  duty 

5  or  other  import  restriction  may  be  made  in  order 

6  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  102  without 

7  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 

8  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 

9  articles ;  and 

10  “  (B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
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restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles,  the  minimum  increases  in 
duties  or  additional  import  restrictions  required.” 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  13  through  16  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “this  title,  together  with 
a  statement  accurately  identifying  any  article  with  respect 
to  which  the  limits  or  minimum  requirements  found  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  221  (c)  (5) 
are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his  reasons  for  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  each  such  article.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  “6,  7,”. 

2  On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17. 

3  On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  20  through  23,  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

5  “(a)  (1)  Applications  for  the  regulation  of  imports 

6  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 

7  shall  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  7  of 

8  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 

^  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364)  ;  and  petitions  by  firms  or  groups 
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of  workers  for  determinations  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.” 

On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7. 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (2) 

On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  17  through  19,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten”. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  line  24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  “the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  governed  by 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364).” 

On  page  35,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8. 

On  page  39,  strike  out  lines  8  through  21,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“  (a)  (1)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section 
301  (b)  with  respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  shall 
take  action  or  report  as  specified  in  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
sec.  1364  (c)  ) . 
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“(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  shall 
be  made — 

“  (A)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934, 
except  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1, 
1934,  may  be  converted  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent 
based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
during  the  calendar  year  1934  (determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section 
402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C., 
,sec.  1402)  ),  and  the  proclamation  may  provide  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  above 
such  ad  valorem  equivalent,  or 

“(B)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to  duty, 
imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (A) ,  the  term  'existing  on  July 
1,  1934/  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  section  256." 


2 


1  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 

2  products  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities.  In  applying 

3  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as 

4  practicable)  distinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the 

5  producing  organizations  involving  the  like  or  directly  com- 

6  petitive  products  or  articles  referred  to  in  such  sentence 

7  from  the  operations  of  such  organizations  involving  other 

8  products  or  articles.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  “6,  7,”. 

2  On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  77,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “by  a  majority  vote  of  each 

3  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution”. 

4  On  page  77,  line  19,  after  the  period  insert  the  follow- 

5  ing:  “Such  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  governed  by  the 

6  procedure  specified  in  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 

7  Extension  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-686)  subject  to  the 

8  qualifications  stated  therein.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  33, 
between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

1  “SEC.  259.  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  TARIFF  COMMIS- 

2  SION  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

3  “Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of 

4  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 

5  (19  U.S.O.,  sec.  1364(c)  (2)  (B)  ),  is  amended  by  strik- 

6  ing  out  the  word  ‘two-thirds’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  the  word  ‘majority’.” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  or  to  any  article  as  to  which 

3  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  in  its  investigation  under  section 

I  221  (c)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below  the  limit  specified 

5  in  section  201(b)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  in- 

d  jury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or  work- 

7  ers  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

8  On  page  7,  line  10,  after  “1959,”  insert  the  following: 

9  “except  any  article  as  to  which  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
Id  in  its  investigation  under  section  221  (c)  that  a  reduction  in 
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1  duties  below  the  limit  specified  in  section  201  (b)  (1)  would 

2  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry, 

3  sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like  or  directly 

4  competitive  articles,”. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (II. B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  “6,  7,”. 

2  On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17. 

3  On  page  33.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following 

4  new  section : 

5  “SEC.  260.  CLARIFICATION  OF  SERIOUS  INJURY. 

6  “Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 

7  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.O.,  sec.  1364 

8  (b)  ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

9  ing  new  sentence :  ‘The  Commission  shall  find  that  increased 
10  imports  have  caused  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  do- 
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mestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  when  the  evidence  received  during  its  investigation  and 
hearings  establishes  that  there  has  occurred  ( 1 )  a  significant 
decline  in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by 
domestic  products  in  comparison  with  the  share  so  supplied 
during  a  representative  base  period  (taking  into  account  a 
decline  in  order  bookings  of  domestic  industries  producing 
articles  requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production),  and  (2) 
either  (i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 
domestic  industry  producing  such  products,  or  (ii)  a  de¬ 
cline  in  employment,  a  loss  of  wages  due  to  shortened  work 
periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.’  ” 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B, 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz:  On  page  14,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

1  SEC.  227.  ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  GRANTING  CON- 

2  CESSIONS. 

3  (a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification  of 

4  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of 

5  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by 

6  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act,  unless  he 

7  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  countries  with  which  such  concessions 

8  are  negotiated  have,  except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  the 
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terms  of  sucli  agreement,  committed  themselves  to  admit 
like  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  on  terms  and 
conditions  no  less  favorable  than  those  which  would  be 
applicable  to  their  exports  of  such  articles  when  imported 
into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were  to  proclaim 
the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in  such  foreign 
trade  agreement. 

(h)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any  modification 
of  existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  or  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  a  trade  agreement,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact  that 
the  foreign  countries  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement  and 
would  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement  receive  the  benefit 
of  such  modification  or  continuance  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  other  than  those  countries  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other  non¬ 
tariff  restrictions  and  subject  to  duties  and  other  charges  no 
greater  than  those  which  would  he  applicable  to  such  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were  to 
proclaim  the  modification  or  continuance  provided  for  in 
such  trade  agreement. 
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Calendar  No.  2025 

87th CONGRESS  II  r>  4  4  A.A 

sbs-”  H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.K.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  21,  line  15,  strike  out  “agricultural”. 

2  On  page  21,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  “agricultural”. 

3  On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  out  “may”  and  insert  in 

4  lieu  thereof  “shall”. 

5  On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 
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87th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  13,  before  the  period  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing:  “,  and  that  the  United  States  accounted  for  25  percent 

3  or  more  of  such  value”. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Septemrer  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  12,  beginning  with  “or”  in  line  10,  strike  out 

2  all  through  line  11. 

3  On  page  29,  strike  out  lines  14  through  21. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

HR.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  16  through  22. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 
On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  4  through  13,  and  insert  hi 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  SEC.  243.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

2  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962. 

3  (a)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 

4  select  three  members  (not  more  than  two  of  the  same 

5  political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

6  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  on  recommendation  of  the 

7  chairman  of  said  committee  and  the  other  on  recommenda- 
3  tion  of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  said  committee, 
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and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  select  three  members 
(not  more  than  two  of  the  same  political  party)  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  two  of  whom  shall  he  selected  on 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  said  committee  and 
the  other  on  recommendation  of  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  said  committee,  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  the 
session  of  the  Congress  during  which  such  selections  are 
made. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Committee  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  shall  he  accredited  ob¬ 
servers  of  any  United  States  delegation  to  all  negotiations 
under  this  title. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  shall  disapprove  any 
trade  agreement  to  he  entered  into  under  this  title,  they 
shall  promptly  notify  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  their 
disapproval. 

(d)  (1)  No  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  with  respect  to  which  the  Legislative  Branch  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has  signified  its 
disapproval  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) ,  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  take  effect  until 
the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days,  of 
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continuous  sessions  of  the  Congress,  following  the  date  on 
which  a  copy  of  such  agreement  is  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  under  section  226;  and  then  only  if,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period, 
there  has  not  been  passed  by  either  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  author¬ 
ized  membership  of  that  House,  a  resolution  stating  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  such  House  does  not  favor  such  agreement. 

( 2 )  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  shall  he  considered  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  but 

(B)  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain. 

SEC.  244.  RULES  GOVERNING  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDER¬ 
ATION  OF  DISAPPROVAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  House  in  the  case  of 
resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b )  )  ;  and  such  rules 
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shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of 
such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “resolution” 

means  only  a  resolution  of  either  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  “That  the  does  not  favor 

the  trade  agreement,  entitled  ,  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  , 

19  ,  pursuant  to  section  226  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.”,  the  blank  spaces  being  appropriately  filled;  and 
does  not  include  a  resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
foreign  trade  agreement. 

(c)  A  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  he. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred  a 
resolution  has  not  reported  it  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
calendar  days  after  its  introduction,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
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before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  further  consideration  of  such  resolution,  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  he  made  only  by  a  person 
favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except 
that  it  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter) , 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

( 3 )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  such  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  resolution. 


1  Such  motion  shall  he  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  he 

2  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order 

3  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 

4  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

5  (2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 

6  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 

7  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 

8  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to, 

9  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 

10  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 

11  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

12  (f)  (1)  Ah  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 

13  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of, 

14  a  resolution,  and  all  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 

15  of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

16  (2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relat- 

17  ing  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 

18  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pro- 

19  cedure  relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 

20  debate. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (II.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy, 
and  security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 
On  page  12,  line  5,  number  the  present  section  (a)  and 
following  line  14  add  a  new  paragraph  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

1  (b)  Every  trade  agreement  shall  include  provisions 

2  designed  (1)  to  maintain  or  expand  the  1957  volume  of 

3  United  States  agricultural  commodity  and  processed  com- 

4  modify  exports  and  to  decrease  the  restrictions  on  the  export 

5  of  such  commodities  and  (2)  to  limit  the  importation  into 

(j  the  United  States  of  competitive  agricultural  commodity  and 
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1  processed  commodity  i 

2  the  year  1957. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (H.K. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  4  through  9  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  folio  whig : 

1  (c)  The  President  shall  reserve  from  negotiations  under 

2  this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  import 

3  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any  duty,  any  article  pro- 

4  cessed  in  substantial  part  from  a  raw  or  processed  agricul- 

5  tural  product  or  products  or  mineral  or  minerals  (including 

6  nonmetalic  minerals)  if  the  United  States  price  for  such 

7  agricultural  product  or  products  or  mineral  or  minerals 

8  (including  nonmetallic  minerals)  is  10  per  centum  or  more 
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higher  than  the  world  market  price  of  such  agricultural  or 
mineral  product  or  products  unless  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  determine  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  such  product  to  which 
the  duty  may  be  reduced  without  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products.” 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c) ,  the  President  shall  also  so  reserve  any 
other  article  which  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  taking 
into  consideration  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  221  (b),  any  advice  furnished  to  him  under  section 
222,  and  the  summary  furnished  to  him  under  section  223. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (Ii.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  all 

2  through  line  8  on  page  11,  and  insert  the  following : 

3  “(b)  Within  six  months  after  receipt  of  such  a  list, 

4  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  an  investigation  and 

5  report  to  the  President  the  findings  of  the  Commission 

6  with  respect  to  each  article  as  to — 

7  “(1)  the  limit  to  which  a  modification  or  continu- 

8  ance  of  United  States  duties  or  other  import  restric- 

9  tions,  or  continuance  of  United  States  duty-free  or  excise 

10  treatment,  may  be  extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
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purposes  of  section  102  without  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles  ;  and 

“(2)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles,  the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  required. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under  this 
section  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hearings,  giving 
reasonable  public  notice  thereof,  at  which  there  shall  be  af¬ 
forded  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested  parties  to  be 
present,  produce  evidence,  and  be  heard.  If  in  the  course  of 
any  such  investigation  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  find  with 
respect  to  any  article  on  a  list  upon  which  a  trade  agreement 
concession  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  duty  or  additional  import  restriction  is  required  to 
avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  institute  an  investigation  with  respect  to  that  ar¬ 
ticle  under  section  301  (b) . 

"(2)  In  each  such  investigation  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  without  excluding  other 
factors,  ascertain  for  the  last  calendar  year  preceding  the 
investigation  the  average  invoice  price  on  a  country-of-origin 
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basis  (converted  into  currency  of  the  United  States  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended)  at  which  the  foreign  article  was  sold 
for  export  to  the  United  States,  and  the  average  prices  at 
which  the  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles  were 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  estimate  for  each  article  on  the  list  the  maximum 
increase  in  annual  imports  which  may  occur  without  causing 
serious  injmy  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall 
request  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  possession  concerning  prices  and  other  economic 
data  from  the  principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each  such 
article.” 

On  page  14,  line  11,  insert  “  (a)  ”  before  “The”. 

On  page  14,  line  13,  strike  out  “advice”  and  insert 
“report”. 

On  page  14,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(b)  (1)  If  any  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title  will,  in  the  case  of  any  article — 

“(A)  require  or  make  appropriate  any  modifica¬ 
tion  or  continuance  of  United  States  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  United  States 


4 


1  duty-free  or  excise  treatment  which  will  exceed  the  limit 

2  to  which  such  modification  or  continuance  may  be 

3  extended  without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury 

4  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  com- 

5  petitive  articles  as  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 

6  Commission  under  section  221(b),  or 

7  “  (B)  fail  to  require  or  make  appropriate  the  mini- 

8  mum  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  restrictions 

9  required  to  avoid  such  injury, 

10  the  President  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of  Congress, 

11  along  with  a  copy  of  the  trade  agreement  as  provided  in 

12  subsection  (a),  a  message  accurately  identifying  the  article 

13  with  respect  to  which  such  limits  or  minimum  requirements 

14  are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his  reasons  for  the  action 

15  taken  with  respect  to  such  article.  If  either  the  Senate  or 

*\ 

16  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  not  in  session 

17  at  the  time  of  such  transmission,  such  agreement  and  mbs- 

r"\ 

18  sage  shall  he  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 

19  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  as  the  case 

20  rna.y  he. 

21  “  (2)  Promptly  after  the  President  has  transmitted  to 

4*~  ** 

22  each  House  of  Congress  a  message,  as  required  by  paragraph 

23  (1) 

of  this  subsection,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  deposit 

24  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 


5 


1  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 

2  ate,  a  copy  of  the  portions  of  its  report  to  the  President 

3  dealing  with  each  article  with  respect  to  which  such  limits 

4  or  minimum  requirements  are  not  complied  with.” 
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Calendar  No.  2025 


87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  11970 


IN’  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  17, 1962 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  41,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  all  through 

2  line  15  on  page  76  (chapters  2  and  3  of  title  III  of  the  bill, 

3  relating  to  assistance  to  firms  and  assistance  to  workers) . 


On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  “351,  or  352”  and  insert 


b  On  page  18,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  “sections  351 

7  and  352”  and  insert  “sections  311  and  312”. 

8  On  page  19,  line  11,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “(d) 

9  On  page  30,  line  15,  strike  out  “351”  and  insert  “311” 

IQ  and  strike  out  “(f)”  and  insert  “(e)”. 
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On  page  33,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  “AND  OTHER 
ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE”. 

On  page  33,  line  21,  strike  out  “351”  and  insert  “311”. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7. 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  “  (3)  ”  and  insert  “  (2)  ”. 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  all 
through  line  25  on  page  36. 

On  page  37,  line  9,  strike  out  “(d)  (l)”  and  insert 
“(c)”. 

On  page  37,  strike  out  lines  14  through  21. 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (d)  ”. 

On  page  38,  line  4,  strike  out  “  (f)  ”  and  insert  “  (e)  ”. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  21  through  25. 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  “  (g)  ”  and  insert  “  (f)  ”. 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike  out  all  through 
line  8  on  page  41  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

After  receiving  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
containing  an  affirmative  finding  under  section  301  (b)  with 
respect  to  any  industry,  the  President  may  provide  tariff 
adjustment  for  such  industry  pursuant  to  section  311  or  312.” 

On  page  76,  line  16,  strike  out  “CHAPTER  4”  and 
insert  “CHAPTER  2”. 

On  page  76,  line  17,  strike  out  “35l”  and  insert  “3ll”. 

On  page  77,  line  4,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (d)  ”. 

On  page  78,  line  10,  strike  out  “  (e)  ”  and  insert  “  (d)  ”. 


3 


1  On  page  82,  line  4,  strike  out  “352”  and  insert  “312”. 

2  On  page  82,  lines  8,  9,  and  15,  strike  out  “351”  and 

3  insert  “311”. 

4  On  page  83,  line  1,  strike  out  “353”  and  insert  “313”. 

5  On  page  83,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike  out  all 

6  through  line  15  on  page  84. 

7  On  page  85,  line  17,  strike  out  “and  other  adjustment 

8  assistance”. 
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87th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  2025 

H.R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  18, 1962 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Kerb  to  the  bill  (H.Pi,  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  21,  line  10,  beginning  after  the  section  number 

2  ( 3 ) ,  strike  out  the  language  down  to  and  including  the 

3  comma  on  line  11. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No. 2025 

H.  R.  11970 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  18, 1962 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to  the  bill  (H.R, 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 
In  lieu  of  the  language  ©n  page  21,  line  10,  through  “agree¬ 
ment,”  on  line  11,  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kerr,  insert  the 
following : 

1  “(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 

2  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 

3  the  authority  of  this  Act,”. 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.B.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  9,  line  24,  strike  out  the  words  “probable  eco- 

2  nomic”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “limit  to 

3  which  modifications  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 

4  affecting  such  article  may  be  made  without  causing  or  tlireat- 

5  ening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 

6  or  directly  competitive  articles.” 

7  On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  1  through  5. 

8  On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 

9  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  and  for  exceeding  any  of  the 
10  limits  reported  by  the  Commission  under  such  subsection.” 
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